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ENDEMIC GOITER IN COLORADO 

By Robert Olesen, Surgeon, United States Public IJealtli Service 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Colorado, although not generally regarded as bting in the so-called 
goiter belt, has its endemic goiter problem. According to the 
hformation thus fur available, goiter apparently prevails to a much 
’^‘cater extent in some portions of the State than others. This fact 
vas apparently first deteriniiied by the itinerant clinic of the (Colorado 
jealth Conference in 1023.^ According to the findings of Dr. R. P. 
.orhes, medical director of the clinic, a higli incidence of goiter was 
' bserved in the San Juan Basin, whicli is located in the south¬ 
western portion of Colorado. According to Doctor Forbes there 
;were 51 cases, or 56 per cent, of goiter among the 91 children examined 
in this section. The Health Conference, working in other sections 
;of the Slate, failed to find a similarly high incidence of goiter. ^ 

^ Realizing the necessity for obtaining additional information re- 
: garding goiter prevalence in the State, the secretary of the State 
board of health instructed Miss Matilda Harris, Red Cross nurse, 
tjp make thyroid survej^s of eight representative communities in this 
outhwestern portion. These surN^eys fully conlirniod the previous 
findings of the Health Conference as to the unusual prevalence of 
endemic goiter in this section. At the same time a request was made 
of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Servi(»e for assistance in 
studying the goiter problem. In response to this rec|uest of the 
State board of health, the wTiter was instructed by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service to visit Colorado and study 
the situation. 

As preliminary thyroid surveys had been,made in various parts 
of the State, a considerable amount of valuable information has been 
accumulated. Unfortunately, these surveys were made independ¬ 
ently, different standards of classification wore used, and the workers 
making the surveys were without the training that insures uni¬ 
formity. The results of the surveys, therefore, must be somewhat 

—^ i....— - - ---- 

^ An Rndemic Goiter District in Colorado. An editorial in Colorado Medicine^ vol. 20, No. 12, p. 328» 
n^oeyoAber. 1923. 

»309»-25t- 1 (1) 
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(liBCiiuiitcd. However, sufricient information has been obtained t 
nmlcc it plain that (Colorado has its goiter problem and that add 
tional information is retiuired if intelligent action is to be taken. 

Tltf amt of greatest prevatence .—Goiter surreys are kno\m to ha 
been inu<l(< in approximately 57 localities in Colorado. Undoubtedl 



many additional studies unknown the writer have been made and 
would prove valuable additions to the data at present available if 
they eotdd be located. As the known surveys reached many sections 
of the Slate, the arrangement of results on the State map is both 
nteivsiing and illuminating. An examination of the accompanying 
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tnap, upon which the results of the various surveys have been spotted 
according to the amount of thyroid enlargement discovered, dis¬ 
closes an area of considerable prevalence on the western slope and 
particularly in the southwestern portion of the State. In general it 
may be said that persons living on the western slope in Colorado, 
that is, west of the Continental Divide, obtain drinking water from 
the mountains. In the eastern portion of the State water is usually 
obtained from wells. There arc, of course, exceptions to these 
general statements. Likewise, it is problematical whether the source 
of the drinking water has any considerable bearing upon the occur¬ 
rence of endemic goiter in (kdorado except in s6 far as the water may 
be deficient in iodine. So far there are no records of analyses avail¬ 
able whi('h will afford any considerable information as to the iodine 
content of Colorado drinking waters. 

The figures upon wliich the data given on the map were based 
were obtained from various sources, namely, the Colorado Health 
Conference; the Red Cross; the Colorado Stale Board of Health; 
Dr. O. R. Gillett, who is the health officer of (hlorado Springs; 
Dr. A. L. Beagler, director of health education in the Denver public 
schools; and lastly, from the surveys of the Public Health Service. 

Letter oj inquiry to physicians .—In order to obtain as accurate an 
expression of opinion as possible concerning goitcT j)revalence in 
various parts of the wState, communication was established with 263 
city and county health officers by means of the following circular 
letter: 

Dknvek, Colo., Angmi j??', 1924. 

Dear Doctou: To what extent does endemic goiter prevail in yhwr com¬ 
munity? And what is being done to prevent tlie occurrence of this form of 
thyroid enlargement? These are questions that are now interesting the Colorado 
State Board of Health. 

In order that information concerning the distribution of endemic goiter in 
Colorado may be secured and the best means of applying prophylaxis outlined, 
the board has asked the United States Public Health Service to study the problem. 

To the end that the greatest amount of useful infoniiation may be obtained, 
each local health officer is being asked to tell what lias been done in his iurisdiction 
toward preventing goiter and curing existing enlargements. 

I will appreciate it very mucli if you will tell me as soon as may be convenient 
whether you have made a goiter survey in your community and what were the 
results. The more detailed report you can render, the more acceptable it will Ije. 

I should also like to know something of the methods of prophylaxis and cure 
being utilized in your community. Any collateral information you may- possess 
concerning the goiter problem will likewise be very useful in formulating state¬ 
wide procedure for the elimination of this easily prevented affection. ^ 

If no steps have been taken in your locality toward dealing with the goiter 
problem, will you please advise me to that effect? 

While the replies to this letter demonstrated a lively and intelligent 
interest in goiter, it was manifest that very few thyroid surveys had 
been made under the direction of local health authorities. It was 
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abo evident’ that knowledge df local endemic goiter pi^valenee was 
baned upon the few patients seen in private practice. Obviously the 
average practice is not a criterion by which goiter prevalence may 
be judged. Particularly encouraging, however, were numerous 
requests for inforaiation concerning the procedure to be followed in 
making thyroid survey’s and instituting prophylaxis. It would 
appear desirable, in view of the interest manifested, to outline a plan 
whereby a wider knowledge of endemic goiter prevalence in Colorado 
may be gained and the necessary prophylactic procedure indicated. 

In the following sections of the report, therefore, there will be 
considered (1) the j-csulls of the goiter suiweys already made, with 
an interpretation of the findings; (2) the technique of making a 
thyroid survey; (3) the prophylaxis and treatment of endemic goiter; 
and 14) the possibilit v of deteimining the cause of goiter in Colorado 
by making a more thorough canvass of the State. 

1. Consideration of Availabie Data 

As previously indicated, independent surveys have been made by 
several health iigencu's, namely, the departntent of health education 
of the Denver public scliools, the Colorado Health Conference, the 
Rod Cross iti cooperation witli the (\)lorado State Boaid of Health, 
the health department of Colorado Springs, and the United States 
Public H<'alth Service. It is known that several goiter surveys have 
'"been irindc hi the smaller cities, but the data are not available for the 
present report. 

Survey in the. Denver city schooh .—Probably the largest of the goiter 
surveys so far made in Colorado is that available from the public- 
school system in Denver. This survey, which included 9,br)(j girls 
between the ages of 8 and 22, was made by Dr. Viiginia Van Meter, 
under the direction of Dr. A. L. Beagler, direcUu" of health education 
in the Donvoi’ schools. This survey disclosed the presence of 2,643 
thyroid enlargements among 9,656 girls, a percentage of 27.3, By 
classify'ing the tliyroid enlaigoments according to the arbitraiy 
designations of slight, moderate, and laige, it was found that there 
were 2,443 slight, 197 moderate, and only 3 lai^e goiters. The 
findings are tabulated according to the ages of the girls examined 
and the degrees of enlargement in Table 1. 

Again demonstrating the fact that there is no racial immunity to 
endemic goiter among the colored people are the percentages of 27.3 
among the white girls and 26.3 among the colored girls in the Denver 
schools. A total of nine adenomata were recorded diu'ing the Denver 
survey, this number representing 0.093 per cent of tlie total number of 
examinations made and being veiy much smaller than the number of 
goiters of this t 3 ’’po usually encountered. 
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Table 1. —Numheraj degrees, and percentages of thgroid enlargemcnis among 
9,4^3 white and 1€3 colored girls in the Denver, Colo., public schools: Survey by 
the Department of Health Education, Denver public schools 



White girls 



Colored girls 




Degree of enlarge- 

With thy. 



Degree of enlarge-; 

With thy- 



Age 


meni^ 

largement 

Nor- 

1'otal 


meiit 1 


largement 

Nor- 

Total 





Num- 

Per 

nial 





Num- 

Per 

mal 






her 

cent 






her 

cent 



t . 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0. 

g 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

&. 

> 8 

0 

0 

' 8 

6.2 

144 

162 

1 

0 

0 

1 

60 0 

1 

2 

10. 

70 

1 

0 

71 

9.2 

701 

772 

3 

0 

0 

3 

33.3 

6 

9 

11. 

174 

9 

1 

184 

14.0 

1.127 

1,311 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

6 

24.0 

19 

25 

12. 

289 

17 

0 

306 

6.8 

1,133 

1,439 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 

18 1 

27 

33 

13. 

877 

26 

0 

402 

27.0 

1,082 

1,484 

6 

0 

0 

6 

20.0 

24 

30 

14._. 

386 

43 

2 

430 

32.0 

910 

1,340 

6 

1 

0 

7 

31.8 

15 

22 

16. 

406 

34 

0 

440 

38.1 

714 

1,154 

3 

1 

0 

4 

1 25. 0 

12 

16 

16.. 

310 

26 

0 

336 

39.4 

516 

862 

6 

0 

0 

6 

31.2 

11 

16 

17. 

260 

30 

0 

280 

45.0 

341 

621 

2 

0 

0 

2 

40.0 

3 

5 

18. 

112 

8 

0 

120 

41.6 

169 

289 

2 

0 

0 

2 

50.0 

2 

4 

19. 

16 

2 

0 

18 

31.6 

39 

57 

1 

0 

0 

1 

100.0 

0 

1 

20. 

6 

0 

0 

6 

45.4 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

21. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22. 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

Total... 

1 

2,402 

1 

196 

3 

2,600 

27.3 

6,893 

9,493 

41 

2 

0 

43 

26 3 

120 

163 


‘ 1, Slight thyroid enlargptnMil; 2, moderate thyroid enhugement, 3, marked thyroid enlargement. 


Survey by the Red Cross in cooperation with State hoard of health .— 
Tliis survey, which included eight cities located in the southwestern 
portion of the State, was made by Miss Matilda Harris, under the 
direction of the Colorado State Board of Health. In Table 2 it will 
be seen that 825 boys and 937 girls, a total of 1,762 children, between 
the ages of 9 and 20, were examined. Thyroid enlargements wore 
found among 53.3 per cent of the boys and 73.4 per cent of the girls 
surveyed. The greatest amount of goiter among girls and boys 
was found in Delta, while the least among boys was found in Salida 
and the least among girls in Telluride. 

In each of the eight cities surveyed the percentage of thyroid en¬ 
largements among boys was more than 39 per cent of the total num¬ 
ber of children examined, while among the girls it was in excess of 
62.5 per cent in each of the same places. To some extent these 
high prevalence rates were due to the inclusion in the examination 
of many older children near and at the ago of adolescence, at which 
age the condition is most frequent. 

In Table 3 the numbers and degrees of thyroid enlargements 
found in each of the eight cities surveyed are given. As may be 
expected, the prevalence of thyroid enlargement was greater among 
the girls than among the boys. Slight thyroid involvement was 
approximately the same among the boys and girls, although 238 
more girls than boys were examined. Moderate enlargements were 
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four and one-half times more frequent among the gitis, and mai^M 
enlargements ten times more frequent among the girls. 

Table 2. — KumherSf degrefs, and percentages of thyroid enlargements among 
825 hoys and 9S7 girls surveyed in 8 localities in Colorado by the Red Cross and 
the Colorado State Board of Health 






Boys 



Girls 

Place 

Degree of en¬ 
largement 1 

With thy. 
roid en- 
largement 

Nor- 

luul 

Total 

Degree of en* 
largement i 

With thy¬ 
roid en¬ 
largement 

Nor¬ 

mal 

Total 



1 











1 

1 2 

i 

3 

Total 

Per 

cent 



1 

2 

3 

Total 

i 

Per 

cent 

i 



Alamosa. 

45 

1 

i 4 

0 

49 

40 2 

47 

96 

54 

13 

0 

«7i 

63.2 

1 

30 

106 

C Vested Butte. 

52 


1 

57 

57.5 

43 

09 

65 

15 

0 

80 

80.0 

20 i 

160 

Delta.... 

SI 

(\ 

0 

87 

64 

71.8 

67.0 

34 

32 

87 

96 

50 

59 

65 

22 

0 

1 

113 

82 

88 5 
73.2 


130 

112 

Durango. ... 
Grand Junc¬ 

52 

1 

0 

10 ] 
30 






tion. 

4S 

10 

0 

58 

50.7 

30 

61 

97 

100 

102 

39 

58 

53 

82 

7 

8 

] 

129 

66 

62 

88.3 
66.0 
50.6 

17 

34 

42 

146 

100 

104 

Balida. 

38: 
47 1 

0 

30 

30.0 

Telliiride. 

1 

0 

48 

47.0 

54 

0 

u 

Walsenbtirg... 

4«J 

2 

0 

48 

42. J 

66 

114 

77 

10 

0 

87 

02.5 

52 

189 

Total.. 

409 

40 

I 

450 

53.3 

3T5 

825 

455 

233 

10! 

1 

688 

73.4 

240 

o;i7 


1 3, Blight thyroid enlargement; 2, moderate thyroid enlargement; 3, marked thyroid enlargement 


Table 3. —Ages of /foO boys and 688 girls with thyroid enlargements, and degrees 
of enlargement: Survey by Red Cross and Colorado State Department of Health 
in 8 Colorado cities. (Ages of normal children not available) 



Boys 

Girls 

Age 

Degree of enlargement ^ ' 


Degree ot enlargement ’ 




— 

-^ 

Total 

-- 

— 

. 

Total 


1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 


0.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

10. 

10 

1 

0 

20 

31 

1 

0 

1 32 

11 .... 

32 

0 

0 

32 

33 

2 

0 

1 35 

12... 

61 

3 

0 

04 

55 

23 

1; 

i 79 

13... 

79 

8 

1 

88 

87 

48 

2: 

137 

14. 

86 

14 

0 

100 

100 

48 

3 

157 

15. 

69 

0 

0 

78 i 

82 

53 

J 

136 

16. 

43 

4 

0 

47 

40 

27 

2 

78 

17. 

11 

1 

0 

12 

7 

11 

1 

19 

18... 

3 I 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 

0 

7 

19. 

3 1 

Oi 

0 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

20... 

3 1 

il 

0 

3 

o{ 

1 

0 

I 

Total. 

400 j 

1 

40 

1 

450 

455 

223 

10 1 

tl88 


’ 1, Slight thyroid enlargement, 2, moderate thyroid enlargement; 3, marked thyroid onUirgemcnt. 


Survey in Vdbrada Springs.—A survey of S53 boys and 846 girls 
attending school in Colorado Springs disclosed the presence of thy¬ 
roid enlargement among 326 boys and 378 girls, lliis suitpv was 
made under the direction of Dr! O. R. Giilett, health officer.' The 
water supply of Colorado Springs is olitaiued from the mountains. 
According to the results obtained during this survey, 38.2 per cent 
of the boys and 44.6 per cent of the girls in tlus city have some 
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degree of thyroid enlargement. The numbers and percentages of 
thyroid enlargements found during the survey in Colorado Springs 
are given in Table 4. 


Table 4. —Numbers and percentages of thyroid enlargements found among 85S 
boys and SJ/O girls in Colorado Springs, Colo. 



Exam¬ 

ined 

Enlargements 

Number 

Per cent 

Boys.*... 

m 

320 

38.2 

Girls...... 

840 ; 

378 

44.0 

Total. .. 

1 1,009 

704 

41 4 


i 




Svrvey hy Colorado Health Conference .—The Colorado Health Con¬ 
ference is made up of representatives from the State board of health, 
State Tuberculosis Association, extension division of the State Uni¬ 
versity, and Child Welfare Bureau. A feature of this conference is an 
itinerant clinic that visits various sections of the State, making 
physical examinations of children and advising what shall bo done 
when deviations from the normal arc detected. During 1923 and 
1924 Dr. R. P. Forbes, the clinic physician, devoted ])articular atten¬ 
tion to the detection of thyroid enlargement among the children ex¬ 
amined in a routine manner. 

A summary of the goiter findings of tlie health (‘.onference is given 
in Table 5. Upon (>xamination it will be seen that the prevalence of 
goiter is much higher in some places than others. Thus, 61.5 per 
cent of the children examined in Olathe, Montrose County, liad some 
degree of thyroid enlargement. Paonia, with 52.6 per cent; Rico, 
with 43.4 per cent; and Dolores, with 40.9 per cent, are. other cities 
with high goiter prevalence. From these higher figures the pereont- 
ages decline in other localities until the rates, at least among some of 
the limited numbers examined, arc zero. 
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Tabt.k 5.— Nvnibern mid perccniagcB of thyroid mlurgommi^ armng tj6$4 
and l,6Jfi girU in 39 localUufi in 30 Ctdorado amniiu: ^'^urvey by Colorado 
lieaith Conferfitice 



, «i.ys 

Girls 

IMacc 

1 Kniargements 



Enlargements 




i - 

, 

Nor- 

Total 

— - 

— 

Nor- 

Total 


Nuin- 

Per 

inal 


Num- 

I*er 

mal 



her 

! cent 



Ihm* 

eent 



Aiaprilioo ("ounty 









l.tttHon,. . -- 

1 

3.7 

20 

27 

3 

8 5 

32 

35 

ICtiglmvood. 

' J 

2 2 

44 

45 

3 

7.1 


42 

C’ountv total. 

* 2 

2 7 

70 

72 

0 

7.8 

71 

77 

Arc'lmlHfl ( tnuitv 









PugOM .. 

0 

0 

37 

37 

1 

2.4 

40 

41 

Haea County: 









SjirinirfieUL. 

2 

4.2 

45 

47 


H 0 

41 

48 

Delta County 









llotohkiss. 

in 

28.3 

42 

57 

15 

35, 7 

27 

42 

Ptioiiiu. . 

2() 

43 4 

21 

44 

29 

59 1 

20 

4ft 

Dl‘lt4. 

13 

37 1 

22 

35 

30 

31 2 

22 

32 

County total. 

48 

35.2 

KS 

130 

.54 

4.1.9 

09 

123 

Dolores ('onnly 








' 

KU'o. 

n 

42 3 

15 

20 

12 

414 

15 

_W 

Cl and County 









KrmniHii;? . 

0 

0 

31 

31 

0 

0 

34 

34 

Ifot Hulplnii* Spi injrs. 

0 

t) 

21 

21 

» 

ft 

3ft 

30 

Uraiiby. 


0 

17 

IT 

1) 

0 

10 

10 

Tabeinash. 

" 

0 

25 

25 

0 

0 

30 

30 

(’onuly total.■ 

0 

0 

94 

94 

0 

0 

no 

no 

CSunnison County ' 









ihmnison ...j 

0 

0 

W 

19 

0 

0 

29 

29 

Vnested Jluite.’ 

Q 

0 

12 

12 

0 

U 

14 

14 

County total. ’ 

_ 


31 

31 

_0 

ft 

43 

i 

La Plata County: 









JlayfteW. 

4 I 

n.7 


34 

3 i 

12.5 

21 

24 

Durango... 

I 1 

2.4 

41 

42 

5 ! 

113 

39 

44 

t'oiiiity total. 

fl * 

«. 5 

Zj^ 

70 

*8 ' 

11. 8 

00 

OH 

Logon County: 

1 








tttfrlinu. 

» 1 

0 

21 j 

21 

0 

0 

2.5 

25 

Mesa County 

1 


1 

i 





FiiuU.. 

13 1 

:38 2 


34 I 

10 

(iO. 0 

8 

a 

Montezuma County 

1 



1 


i 



^ M aliens. 


IG.« 

.W 

00 i 

25 

35 2 1 

40 

71 

J>oloies__ 

11 ' 

20.4 

35 

44 ' 

30 

54.5 1 

30 

OG 

Coitoz._ 


8.5 

4:t 

47 

2fi 

.W. 0 i 

23 

49 

('ounty total . 

24 1 

15.2 

13.J 

157 j 

87 

40. 7 ! 

99 

186 

A! out rose Countj- 









Mont rose _ .. 

8 I 

IS 1 

3<) 

44 

7 1 

30. 4 1 

10 

23 

Olathe. 

27 ! 

i 51 9 

25 

52 

34 1 

72 3 ; 

13 

47 

County total. 

33 1 

30. 5 

01 

m 

'~7^i 

58. 5 ; 

2ft 

70 

Morgan County: 









oiehanl . 

1 

1.9 

51 

52 

0 

ft 1 

50 

m 

JhVt Morgan. 

0 

() 

04 

M 

0 

ft 1 

02 

02 

Jtlllrose.... 

0 

0 

41 

41 

1 

2.7 i 

36 

37 

Count> total. 

1 

.« 

15t} 

157 

1 

' .o! 

154 

155 
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Ta*us 5.— Nun^berti «m 4 perceniagei IkurM enlarffemmh am(mf l,€Si frof« 
and tfiiO airia in 39 lotxiHtiea in SO Cidoiwlo couniiea: Swmy by Colorado 
Hocdth Oenfereneo —ConW««ed 



Boj^s j 

(lids 


Eulargetnents 



EnlarKemeiits 





Nor¬ 

mal 




Nor¬ 

mal 



Num- 

Per 

Total 

I 

Num- 1 

lyr 

TMM 


ber 

cent 



ber 1 

<X>llt 



Otero County. 









•Fowior... 


4.0 

58 

01 

IS 

24.0 

41 

U 

Manzaiiolii. 

1 

2.1 

40 

47 

1 

2.7 

35 

86 

Kortey FowJ.i 

4 

8.5 

43 

47 

5 

10.0 

25 

30 

La Junta.. 

4 

7 r» 

SO 

M 

4 

7,0 

48 

«2 






County total. 

12 

! 5.7 

107 

200 

23 

13.3 

149 

m 




Ouray t^ounly; 









Ridgwav ... 

f) 

11.1 

48 

54 

17 

20.3 

41 

m 

Ouray...... 

1 

2.4 

40 

41 

7 

18.4 

81 

m 





County total. 

7 

7 8 

88 

05 

24 

25 0 

' 72 

m 






rhillips County* 








68 

Huxtuo.. 

0 

0 

30 

50 

0 

0 

68 

Holyoke-- , .. 

0 

0 

47 

47 

<0 

0 

1 51 

81 




County totol . 

0 

0 

07 

97 ! 

0 

0 

110 

119 




ProA^ers County 





.~l 




Lamar .. . 

0 

0 

41 

41 

8 

17.7 

37 

45 

I^aniwin County. 




Sllvorton.*. 

A 

10.8 

41 

40 

17 i 

1 

30.0 

1 

38 

55 

WaslilwiFtoti County; 


Akixui.-. 

0 

0 

41 

41 

2 ; 

7.1 

26 

28 






Viimii County: 

i 








Wray. 

0 

« 

00 

m 

1 

1.3 

72 

n 

Yuma .. 

0 

0 I 

51 

51 


5.0 1 

50 

53 







C’ounly loldl. 

0 

0 

117 

117 

4 

3.1 

122 

126 





Total .. 

lfi5 

10.1 

~^L405 

L«30 

311 

23.3 

1,333 

l,iM4 



Places willi high prevak*nce rates among boys were Olathe, 51.9 
jK'r cent' Paonia, 45.4 per cent; Fi'uita, 38.2 per cent; and Delta, with 
37.1 per cent. The pensentages of thyroid enlargement were highest 
among the girls examined in Olathe, 72.3 per cent; Paonia, 59.1 per 
cent; Fruita, 60.6 per cent; and Dolores, 54.5 per cent. Of the 1,630 
boys, 10.1 per cent, and of the 1,644 girls examined, 23.3 per cent were 
found to have some degree of thyroid enluigement. In Table 6 are 
given the ages of 165 boys and 311 girls with thyroid enlargement. 
The marked preponderance of goiter among girls, especially after the 
age of 15, is clearly shown. Doctor Forbes, of the Colorado He alth 
Conference, has also shown, through his diagnoses of goiter in pre- 
adolesccnt children, that there is need for iodine prophylaxis during 
pregnancy .so that children may bo born goiter free. That tJie term 
‘‘a<loleacent” is a misnomer wdien applied to endemic goiter is plairily 
indicated by the frequent occurrence of goiter in prcadolescent 
children, as showm in Tabic 6. 
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gestive of exophtlialmic goiter were encountered. Nodules in the 
tliyi-oid substance, presumably adenomatous in type, were noted in 
23 children, 14 girls and 9 boys. Among boys the age of greatest 
percentage involvement is at 12 years, while among the girls it is at 
15 years, according to this survey. However, the numbers upon 
which the calculations are based are too small to pennit the drawing 
of any but suggestive inferences. 

In Table 8 the results of the thyroid examinations in each of the 
schools surveyed by the Public HoAlth Service are set forth. In this 
table are shown the numbers, degrees, and percentages of thyroid 
involvement among 1,495 boys’and 1,214 girls in eight locjilities. 
Among both boys and girls endemic goiter was most prevalent in 
Grand Junction, located in the western central portion of the wState. 
Tliyroid enlargement was least prevalent among the boys in the 
State Home for Dependent Children in Denver, probably because 
tlie ages of the children in this school are relatively less than those in 
the other jdaccs surveyed. More than 20 per cent of tlic boys and 
more than 30 per cent of the girls in the schools suiweyed had some 
degree of thyroid involvement, the only exceptions being the two in¬ 
stitutions surveyed in Denver, where the children are younger than 
those in the regular scliools. 


Table 8.— Nuviher»^ degrecH, and percentages of thyroid enlargements among 1,495 
boys and 1,214 girts surveyed in 8 localities in Colorado by the United States 
Public Health Service 






Boys 





Locality and school or 
home 


Degree of enlargcincnt ^ 


With thyroid 
euiaiKcuii'nt 

Nor- 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Per 

cent 

inal 

Denver 

Oiphan's IToine. 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

in 

10.0 

49 

59 

Home for Dependents... 

Vi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

14 3 

80 

03 

(3olvlon, Industrial School. 

52 

17 

8 

1 

0 

78 

24.1 

245 

323 

Grand Junction schools. 

81 

30 

6 

0 

0 

117 

35.1 

216 

333 

Juk'bhuiK schools. 

Sul Ida schools. 

22 

4 

1 

0 

0 

27 

24.1 

85 

112 

! M 

f» 

1 

0 

0 

40 

23.2 

132 

172 

Trinidad schools. 

81 

_ 

26 

4 

1 

0 

112 

27.7 

201 { 

403 

Total. 

293 

82 

20 

2 

0 

397 

26.5 

1,008 

1,495 


> L very slight; 2 , slight; 3, moderftt^; 4, marked; 5, very marked. 
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Table S,*—iV'ttwfeera, degreesy and percefttage^ of thgroid enlargementn among 1,495 
hoys and 1,$ 14 girls surveyed in 8 localities in Colorado by the United States 
Public Health Service —Continued 


Girls 


Locality and sc'hool ot 
home 


Degree of enlargement * 


With thyroid 
enlargement 

Nor- 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Per 

cent 

mal 

l>ejiv 0 r: 

Orphan’s Horne. 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

9 

25.7 

26 

35 

Home for Dependents - — 

9 

9 

1 

0 

0 

19 

27.9 

49 

08 

Grand .Tunctlon schools_ 

53 

01 

25 

11 

0 

150 

45.3 

181 

331 

Julesburg schools 

36 

9 

4 

0 

0 

49 

36.0 

87 

130 

Morrison, Industrial School.. 

24 

16 

4 

3 

1 

48 

34. .5 

91 j 

139 

Salida schools. 

39 

10 

a 

0 

0 

52 

84.4 

09 1 

161 

Trinidad schools. 

03 

53 

13 

3 

0 

132 

37.2 

222 1 

354 

Total.j 

229 I 

i_^ 

159 

53 

17 

1 

459 

36.8 

755 

1,214 


1 ], very slight, 2, slight; 3, moderat#^; 4, marked; 6, verj' moikcd. 


Table 9. —Numbera and percentages of thyroid enlargement among Sy950 hoyn and 
IS,451 Qirh examined by 4- agencies in 56 localities in Colorado 




Boys 


I 

1 

Girls 





With enlarged 



With enlw'gcd 

Agency 

Num- 


th>rol0s 

Num- 


thyroids 


her 

Found 


1 

her 

Found 




exiun- 

mvinal 


1 

exam- 

normal 




ined 


Num- 

Pt*r 

ined 


Num- 

Per 




her 

cent 



bei 

cent 

Denver, department of health educa¬ 









tion, Denver public schwHs. ... 





9,650 

7,013 

2,643 

27.3 

Health conference. 

'l,'630 


165 

10.1 

1.644 

1,383 

3U 

2:i.3 

TT. S. Public Health Service. 

L495 

i 1,098 

397 

20.5 

1,214 

755 

457 

36.H 

Red Cross niul State board ol hoallh.- 

825 

LJ!i 

4ry0 1 

.53.3 

937 

249 j 

088 

73.4 

Total -. 

3,950 

1 2,938 

1.012 

25.6 

13,451 

9,350 

i 

4,099 

* 30.4 


Summary of thyroid findings ,—The combined results of the thyroid 
examinations made by the four principal agencies have been brought 
together in Table 9. Of the J^,950 boys examined, 1,012, or 25.6 per 
cent, had some degree of thyroid enlargement; 4,099, or 30.4 per cent 
of the 13,451 girls examined, also had enlarged thyroids. Compared 
with surveys made in other sections of the country the Colorado 
results disclose a much smaller difference between the goiter preva¬ 
lence rates of boys and girls than is commonly foimd; but it is possible 
that the inclusion of more than three times as many girls as boys has 
inflxionced the results. 

2. Method of Making a Thyroid Survey 

The need for additional surveys. — Wlule the data set forth in the 
preceding section are interesting, they are insufficient in quantity to 
warrant the drawing of hard and fast conclusions. The making of ^ 
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degrees of thyroid enlargement are recommended because they cover 
more adequately the very great variations in size and enable the 
comparison of size at subsequent occasions: “Very slight,” “slight,” 
“moderate,” “marked,” and “very marked.” The least degree of 
enlargement is termed “very slight,” while the greatest is called 
“very marked.” Adenomata, of course, constitute a sixth group. 
The factors entering into the determination of each degree of thyroid 
enlargement are as follows: 

(1) Veri/ slight enlargement.—This type is marked by simple involvement of 
the isthmial l)and, manifested by widening or thickening upon palpation. 
In this type there is either no bulging of the skin over the isthmus or the bulging 
is relatively slight. Upon palpating, however, it is possible to detect the 
thickened isthmus as a distinct enlargement. 

Normal necks and many with very slight involvement of the thyroid gland, 
when viewed from the side, present a straight skin line, unbroken by swellings 
over the isthmus or other portions of the gland. Consequently, unless palpation 
is employed, decided thickenings of the isthmus will be overlooked. The 
thickened isthmus frequently imparts to the examining finger the impression of 
a piece of rubber tubing lying across the trachea. Moreover, this thickening 
will vary in size from an almost imperceptible ribbon to a tubular mass that will 
approximate a man’s thumb in size. Inasmuch as decided thickenijigs are 
i\ot constantly found in so-called normal thyroid glands, it is very likely that 
such deviations may safely be designated as “very slight” enlargements, though 
they may be y)hysiological and tem])orary in character in sonic instances. In 
the Cincinnati survey dew on sir ah titty was made a positive condition of inclusion 
under the designation “very slight.” Border-line cases, or those in which 
doubt existed as to classification, were discarded in the interest of accuracy. 

As a means of dctecling the isthmus, when it can neither be seen nor readily 
felt, Marine and Kimball advise that the finger or thumb be held against the 
trachea just below the cricoid cartilage while the person swallows. The writer 
has found that the enlarged isthmus may be brought into prominence beneath 
the palmar surface of the middle finger laid parallel over the accustomed location 
of the isthmus while the person being examined swallows. 

(2) Slight culargement .—Included under this heading are cases with visible 
bulging of the skin over the thyroid isthmus, causing a globular-appearing en¬ 
largement. Beginning involvement of the thyroglossal stalk or pyramidal lobe, 
which usually arises from the left side of the isthmus, is also included under this 
classification. When present, the th.vroglossal stalk is readily detected. Fol¬ 
lowing the suggestion of Marine and Kimball, only those stalks extending to 
tlio base of the thyroid cartilage should be included. 

^>light enlargements are brought into prominence when the person swallows. 
Simple observation is an aid in determining the approximate size of the thyroids 

(3) Moderate enlargement .—Under this heading are included moderate involve¬ 
ments of the thyroglossal stalk, with or without increase in the size of the isthmus. 
Thyroids causing moderate bulging of the neck laterally from the enlarged 
lobes and moderate bulging of the skin anteriorly from the enlarged isthmus 
are also included in this class. 

In this type the V-shaped angle between the sterno-cleidomastoid muscles is 
well filled by the enlarged thyroid, the principal protrusion being manifested 
anteriorly, 

(4) Marked enlargement .—In this group are included thyroids causing marked 
lateral and anterior bulging. In addition to the overfilling of the V-shaped 
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between the muscles, there is also marked bulging at the external borders 
and beyond the muscles in this grade. 

(5) Very marked enlargements .—This includes the extremely large, pronounced, 
and disfiguring types, the outlines of the lobes being i)lainly visible throughout. 

(6) Adenomas .—Under this heading are included the thyroids containing 
nodular or lumpy masses of varying sizes and numbers. 

Record card .—For the purpose of recording the information 
obtained during a thyroid survey, a printed record card is desirable, 
but not absolutely essential. If a card is used it should be prepared 
in such a manner as to make recording a simple matter, particularly 
for the examiner. It is also advantageous to provide a fonn upon 
which certain preliminary information may be placed by the teacher, 
nurse, or clerk. By recording the findings in code a great deal of 
time is saved and those examined are not able to learn the results 
of the examination until definite plans have been made for meeting 
the requirements. A card that has proved useful is shown herewith, 

RECORD CARD 


THYROID SURVEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Number. Date.. 


Name. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Color. 

Weight. 

School. 



Grade. 



Birthplace (city and State). Residence during past year. 


Physical development: Excellent, good, fair, poor. 

Thyroid, 0 1 2 3 4 5 6. 

Location: Diffuse isthmus right lobe left lobe. 

The face of the card is divided into two parts by a double line, the 
upper portion containing such information as may be readily sup¬ 
plied by the pupil, teacher, nurse, or clerk prior to the arrival of the 
examiner, while the findings are re(*orded on the lower portion. 
Ruled lines should be provided on the back of the card in order that 
additional entries may be entered when reexaminations are made. 

The preliminary information having been entered, each pupil 
presents his card to the examiner, who encircles the symbols pr terms 
applicable to the findings. Zero (0) represents a nonnal thyroid 
gland, wlailo the other numerals indicate successive degrees of enlarge¬ 
ment. By examining boys and girls in separate groups rather than 
indiscriminately, the cards will be arranged according to sex at tlie 
end of the examination, a considerable aid when large numbers are 
23309^-25t-2 
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being examined. In indicating the location ol the thyroid enlarge 
ment the terms isthmus” and diffusemay be used. The prinr 
cipal enlargement among those classed as very slight are usually 
found confined to the isthmus. In the larger goiters the increase is 
usually diffuse and rather evenly distributed throughout the gland. 
The teiTOs right lobe” and ^^left lobe” are used for recording 
asymmetry, the term expressing the greater degree of enlargement 
being encircled. 

When a printed card is not available, a system of record keeping 
may be improvised very easily. Slips of paper may be distributed 
among the children to be examined, with instructions as to the pre¬ 
liminary information desired. Thus the name, age, grade, date, 
weight, height, and other data may readily bo obtained in a few 
moments by having each child supply it. Then the child may bring 
his slip to the examiner, who can uniformly record the necessary 
notations of the result of the examination. While not as easily 
handled as thick cards, these slips of paper serve very well for record¬ 
ing the results of an examination of a limited number of children. 

It is exceedingly important to secure and record the ages and sex 
of all apparently normal cliildrcn who are examined during the course 
of a thyroid survey. Unless these facts are obtained it will be 
impossible to determine the percentage of children having tliyroid 
enlargement at each age period. 

3. The Remedy 

Preparaiiomfor the campauju of prophylaxifi ,—Prior to inaugurating 
a campaign for the prevention of endemic goiter it is highly important 
that the people of a given community become conversant ,with the 
need for the prophylaxis and the mode of its administration. It is 
equally desirable that the possibility of reducing existing tliyroid 
enlargements through appropriate medication bo knowm and appre¬ 
ciated, not only by the lay people but by the physicians as well. It 
was particularly noticeable in Colorado that the physicians generally 
were greatly interested in goiter prevention and cure, but many were 
not sufficiently conversant with diagnosis and treatment of the condi¬ 
tion to institute appropriate action. Therefore, the best results 
may be expected to follow a goiter campaign accompanied by due 
publicity. 

After a thyroid survey has been made and the results have been 
tabulated, it will be found that two important sets of figures have 
become available; first, those relating to thyroid-normal individuals, 
and second, those dealing with persons with definite thyroid enlarge¬ 
ment. Obviously, both of these gmups are in need of protection and 
treatment. For the thyroid-normal individuals, prophylaxis should 
be made available, preferably under the auspices of the local health 
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department and in conjunction with the board of education. All 
school children with thyroid enlargement should be treated, preferably 
by family physicians. However, when physicians are indifferent to 
the need for systematic treatment, the healtli department should 
take the necessary steps to furnish appropriate medication. 

Prophylaxis ,—The r61e of iodine in maintaining thyroid equilib¬ 
rium, so that the gland will be prevented from enlarging, and, fur¬ 
thermore, so that existing enlargements will be reduced in size, is 
too well known to reciuiro reiteration at this time. Suffice it to say 
that the favorable influence of iodine is now generally acknowledged. 
However, numerous objections, many of which are theoretical and 
apparently not susceptible of support, have been raised against the 
use of iodine for either the prevention or treatment of goiter. A 
number of instances in which exophthalmic goiter has apparently 
been caused by the administration of large doses of iodine or by the 
use of patent remedies containing large quantities of iodine have 
been reported. Investigation of these eases plainly shows that iodine 
has been used in unwarranted quantities and with no realization of 
its toxicity. It is also a matter for conjecture as to why there is 
no history of iodine ingestion in the vast majority of cases of exoph¬ 
thalmic goiter. Furthermore, it is a question whether the iodine 
goiters might not have occurred without the administration of iodine. 
All of these surmises, and even the well-authenticated ^instances in 
which iodine has apparently done damage, fail to disturb the funda¬ 
mental fact that iodine, when administered in small dosage and 
under supervision, will definitely prevent thyroid enlargement and 
will also in very many instances cause the reduction in size of exist¬ 
ing enlargements. 

Individual oral prophylaxis, as advocated by Kimball, offers the 
mOvSt effective method of insuring to the thyroid gland, whether nor¬ 
mal or enlarged, the amount of iodine required to insure its equilib¬ 
rium. Unfortunately, however, this method has a limited utility, 
because only a small portion of the population can be reacdjied. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to employ methods which will not only 
prevent the indiscriminate dispensing of iodine but will also insure 
its ingestion in proper amounts by those in need of the medication. 
Iodine may, of course, be administered in various forms and by dif¬ 
ferent methods with equal prospect of accompanying favorable 
effects. However, from a practical standpoint it is important to 
combine the elements of palatability, ease of administration, low 
dosage, and regularity of ingestion if the most favorable results are 
to be secured. 

Iodized table salt ,—^An iodine compound such as sodium iodide, 
when combined with the sodium chloride in the proportion of 1 part 
of the former to 6,000 of the latter, appears to offer distinct advau- 
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tagos as a wholesale proplxylactic for the tliyroid-normal individuals 
aud also fumislu's a small portion of the iodine required by those 
with thyroid eulargcinent* Jii the latter instance, of course, the 
small amount of iodine furnished in the salt must be supplemented 
by skilled medical supervision. It is difficult to believe that iodized 
salt, while providing sufficient iodine to keep the normal thyroid in 
equilibrium, will cause any untoward effects among persons with 
adenomatous goil('rs or among those with a tendency toward or 
actually prosoiit toxicity. 

Treaimfnt.-- To determine the prevalence of thjrroid enlargement 
ill order, where the extent of the condition justifies, to secure prophy¬ 
laxis and treatment, is manifestly an important function of a health 
dejiartment. In schools and universities it is possible to make sur- 
x’< ys which will disclose such enlargements and cause the patients 
to he referred to suitable medieal advisers. Unfortunately it is diffi¬ 
cult to conduct surveys among adults which wdll bring to light all 
of those in need of trc'atment. Possibly, as annual physical c^xami- 
nations liecoine more jiopular, it will be practicable to devote aiteii- 
liou to au increasingly large number of adults with goiU^rs. As pre¬ 
viously indicated, the amount of iodine contaiu(»d in iodized table 
salt, while sullici(Mit to inainUiiii the equilibrium of a normal th3mid, 
is not sufficient to alter a gland already enlarged. Therefore it 
becomes nciH'ssary to supplement tliis minute quantity of iodine in 
salt in a skillful and intelligent manner. When adenomatous thyroid 
tissue is present or there is either susceptibility or actual indication 
of toxicity, iodine sliould be withheld unless the patient is being 
treated in accordanei' \^ith the principles laid down by Plummer, of 
]{oehest(U’. 

In the treatment of endemic goiter low dosage of iodine should bo 
adhered to because of th<? possibility of exciting a quiescent thyroid 
to hypera('tivity. Marine recommends the use of 2 to 4 grams of 
desiccated thyroid in 0,2 gram daily doses as the most promising 
method of inaugurating curative treatment. Afto an interval of 
two weeks following this preliminary course of treatmeixt he saturates 
tile gland with iodine by giving 30 cubic centimeters of sirup of 
hydriodic acid or its equivalent in 1 or 2 cubic centimeter doses daily. 
He further recommends that this treatment be repeated every third 
or sixth month, explaining that the maximum reduction may be 
expected to occur betw^een G and 12 months after the medication 
has begun. 

For the treatment of thyroid enlargement in children the use of 
the iodine and chocolate tablet, containing small quantities of organic 
iodide, has been recommended, two or three tablets being given 
weekly or one tablet being prescribed daily for 30 days during 
altex'nate months. The same tablet^ to the extent of one tablet a 
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week, may be used among school children for prophylactic purposes. 
Other preparations of iodine will likewise give good results, but low 
dosage must be adhered to lest, in some cases, untoward results be 
produced, Palatability is a most important consideration when tlie 
medication is to be continued over a long period. By acquiring a 
wholesome respect for the toxicity of iodine, as suggested by Kimball, 
and prescribing the remedy in milligrams instead of grams, the 
results vdll usually be satisfactory though not invariably successful. 

In Colorado it is advisable that iodized table salt be used gen¬ 
erally. This prophylactic will probably take care of the individuals 
with normally functioning thyroid glands. By means of surveys 
the children with thyroid enlargement should be sought out and 
placed under competent medical supervision. Special efforts should 
be made to prevent the occurrence of goiter in the new born by 
administering iodine (except in the presence of adenomatous or 
exophthalmic goiter) to prospective mothers during the first half of 
pregnancy. Desiccated thyroid, according to Marine, is dangerous 
during this period, but sirup of hydriodic acid, to the extent of ^0 
cubic centimeters in 1 and 2 cubic centimeter doses, will in many 
instances prevent so-called fetal adenomata. Should the interest 
of physicians be insuffi(*ient to insure the treatment of children with 
enlarged thyroids, such treatment should be provided by the local 
health department in cooperation with the board of education. 

4. Possibility of Reducing Goiter Prevalence 

Now that the ability of »odinc to prevent endemic goiter has been 
definitely proved, it would appear that the information should be 
imivemally applied. That it has not been used more generally is 
duo in part to the fact that the possibilities and methods are not 
thoroughly understood. As a preliminary to instituting prophylaxis, 
a thyroid survey is an admirable method of obtaining information 
and arousing interest in the subject both among lay and professional 
people. The information so far obtained n'.garding the prevalence 
of goiter in Colorado apparently indicates a focus of endemic goiter 
in the southwestern portion of the State. Whether or not this is an 
actual condition can bo shown only by more intensive surveys made 
in a uniform manner. With additional data it would be possible to 
prepare a map of tlie State and indicate the varying degrees of 
prevalence in different portions. With this information it is con¬ 
ceivable that conditions apparently conducive to goiter prevalence, 
such as the use of certain water, the lack of fresh green vegetables, 
the proximity to mountains, or other interesting facts, might be 
brought to light. It is further conceivable that reliable knowledge 
concerning the quantity of iodine lacking or required in certain 
sections of the State might be gained in this manner. 
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DmthB and death raleajrom earner and other maUgnaid iumor$ in the refkiration 
area (exclueweof Hawaii) and in the registration States: 1922 and 1928 —^ContM, 


Arra 

Number of 
deaths 

Death rate per 100,000 popu¬ 
lation 

Adjusted Crude 


1023 

1022 

1923 1 

1922 

1 

1923 

1922 

Massaclmsells . 

4,760 

4,637 

99.8 

08.4 

118.2 

110.6 

Michigan . 

3,510 

3,411 

81.7 

81.1 

88.4 

87.7 

Minnesota.-.-. 

2,506 

2,317 

96.1 

00.0 

100.8 

93.9 

Miwissippl (totid). 

836 

800 

58 6 

56.0 

46.7 

44.7 

White.- . 

44C 

420 

60.9 

58.6 

62.2 

m. 2 

Colored.-. 

300 

371 

55.7 

53.0 

41.6 

1 39.6 

Missouri .. 

3,176 

2,047 

80.5 

i 75,0 

92.2 

85,0 

Montana . 

333 

343 

65.6 

1 69.6 

64.5 

67.8 

Nebraska . 

1,072 

1,091 

77.6 

79 5 

80.4 

! 82. n 

New Hftrnp.shire. 

549 

611 

82 3 

91.8 

12St7 

130.9 

New .lersey . 

3,162 

3,021 

93 0 

90 5 

93.6 

91.1 

New York,... 

12,247 

ll,f»7 

102 6 

99.2 

112.9 

109.2 

North Caiolina (totHl).... 

1,220 

1,228 

50.8 

68.0 

46.4 

46.3 

White . 

002 

m 

56.7 

57.4 

47 8 

48.4 

Colored . 

318 

\ 329 

5.5.0 

67. 5 

39.7 

41.5 

Ohio. 

6,784 

5,549 

81.9 

79.9 

94.6 

92.3 

Oregon. 

840 

820 

86 3 

: 85.5 

102.0 

101.0 

Pennsy 1 vanlB.*.-.. 

8,253 

7,782 

89.3 

85.2 

00.7 

8a 5 

Rhode Island. 

717 

761 

100 9 

106.9 

114.4 

12J.1 

South Carolina (toinl). 

(167 

670 

52 2 

53.7 

37.7 

S8.8 

W’hite... 

408 

406 

69. t 

59 C 

47.0 

47 4 

Colored. .. 

1 249 

265 

43.1 

46.1 

28.4 

1 30.4 

Tennessee (total). 

' 1,102 

2,146 

54 9 

63.1 

49.8 

! 4a 2 

White. 

060 

936 

53.7 

52.8 

49.3 

48.5 

Colored . 

232 

210 

58.8 

53.0 

52.2 

47.0 

Utah. 

316 

316 

80,7 

82.1 

66.3 

67.4 

Vermont. 

430 

466 

84.7 

88.0 

! 124.6 

129.4 

Virinla (total). 

1,442 

1,306 

66.1 

63.3 

60 1 

67.0 

^bitc. 

1,070 

1,061 

66.8 

66.5 

6:4.5 

6:4.3 

Colored.... 

363 

305 

62.4 

52.6 

1 62.0 

43.8 

Washington... 

1,303 

1,281 

84.3 

84 1 

00 9 

90.7 

Wiscoasiu... 

; 2,533 

2,514 

81.4 

81.7 

92.5 

92.8 

AVyoniing.. —.. 

' 116 

97 

(*) 

(*> 

64.8 

j 46.9 


* Rate not computed. 


MORTALITY FROM DIABETES MELUTUS IN THE UNITED 

STATES, 1923 

The Department of Commerce announces that there were 17,357 
deaths from diabetes mellitus in 1923 in the death registration area, 
which comprised about 88 per cent of the total population of the 
United States. The death rate in 1923 was 17.9 per 100,000 popula¬ 
tion, as compared with 18.4 in 1922. 

Of the 34 States which show adjusted rates for 1923 and 1922, 
10 show higher rates in 1923. New York had the highest adjusted 
rate (24 per 100,000 population) in 1923 and Mississippi had the 
lowest. (7.2). 

Of the 9 States showing adjusted rates by color, Maryland had 
the Mghest rate (19.4) for the white population in 1923 and Virginia 
had the highest (13.5) for the colored, while Tennessee had the 
lowest rate (7.2) for the white population and Mississippi the lowest 
(4.6). for the colored. 
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Deat^ tm4 ikath ratwftom dic^tes tndlUm in the regintraiion area (exchmve gf 
Hawaii) and in the registration States 





Death i ate tx"* 

100,000 lM>pU* 


Number of 



iin 









Area 

uiviius 







Adjusted» 

Crude * 


1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

im 

1922 

Registration area (exclusive of Hawaii). 

17,357 

17,182 

f) 

(=') 

17.9 

18.4 





Registration States (including District of Co- 







lumhia)..... 

17,153 

16,989 

C) 

(S) 

17.9 

18.6 


California.-... 

794 

824 

17.2 

18 3 

20 9 

22.3 

Colorado........ 

130 

142 

12.9 

14.4 

13.1 

14.6 

Connecticut...... 

336 

327 

21.5 

21.3 

22.8 

22.6 

Delaware-.—__ 

31 

87 

12.1 

14.5 

13.5 

16.2 

Florida (total) . .... 

111 

105 

11.0 

10.6 

10.6 

10.3 

White. 

85 

89 

11.6 

12.3 

12.0. 

12.9 

Colored. 

26 

16 

10.9 

6 H 

7.7 

4.8 

Georgia (total).—-_ 

270 

266 

(») 

(») 

9.0 

9.0 

White.../.. 

196 

194 

(») 


n.o 

11.1 

Colored____ 

74 

72 

h) 

(^) 

0.1 

6.9 

Idaho.-...-... 

50 

67 

(>) 

('*) 

10.6 

14.6 

Illinois. 

1,380 

607 

1,400 

580 

19.6 

&).2 

20.3 

20.0 

Indiana....... 

16.7 

16.1 

20.1 

19.4 

Iowa.-. 

460 

i*) 

(») 

(*) 

18.6 

(0 

19.9 

Kansas..... 

318 

366 

15 8 

17.7 

17.7 

Kentucky (total)___ 

267 

198 

10.8 

8.1 

10.8 

8.1 

White/_-... 

250 

172 

11.0 

7.6 

11.2 

7.7 

(Colored.-.. 

17 

26 

6 8 

10.3 

7.5 

11.3 

Louisiana (total)....... 

178 

168 

12.1 

13.0 

9.6 

9.2 

White. 

127 

132 

13.4 

14.1 

11.0 

11.6 

Colored ..... 

51 

36 

9.3 

6.6 

7.3 

5.2 

Maine... 

176 

196 

16.5 

lao 

22.6 

25.3 

Mar^and (total). 

296 

302 

18.2 

18.8 

19.7 

20.3 

271 

265 

19.4 

19.1 

21.6 

21.3 

Colored.... 

26 

37 

10.7 

15.9 

10.0 

14.9 

M assachusetts... 

861 

954 

18 8 

21. U 

21 4 

24.0 

Mi(^igan _ 

714 

696 

17.0 

17.0 

17.9 

17.9 

Minnesota... ... 

439 

627 

17.5 

21 3 

37.6 

21.4 

Mississippi (total). .... 

100 

130 

7.2 

8.0 

6 1 

7.3 

Whfte. 

73 

86 

9.4 

11.1 

8.5 

10.0 

Colored. 

36 

45 

4.6 

5.9 

3.8 

4.8 

Missouri.........-.. 

593 

625 

15.5 

10.4 

17.2 

18.2 

Montana______ 

58 

71 

11.4 

14.4 

9.5 

12.0 

Nebraska. 

293 

303 

21.0 

22.5 

22.0 

22.9 

New Hampshire.. 

124 

130 

20.4 

22 9 

27.7 

31.1 

New Jersey...^ 

676 

711 

20.2 

2i 6 

20.0 

«21.4 

New York...i 

2,786 

2,882 

231 

24.0 

25 1 

25 7 

20.9 

North Carolina (total). 

232 

0.6 

9.7 

8.6 

8.7 

White... 

173 

384 

9 8 

30.0 

9.2 

9.9 

Colored. 

69 

47 

9. 2 

7.3 

7.4 

5,9 

Ohio. 

1,193 
143 

1,096 

191 

37.4 

16.3 

19.5 

18.2 

Oregon........ 

16.4 

22 2 

17.4 

23.5 

Pennsylvania... 

1,712 

1, 614 
144 

18.7 

17.8 

18.8 

17.9 

Rhode Island. 

149 

21.7 

21.2 

23 8 

23.2 

South Carolina (total)..1. 

150 

181 

11.2 

9.9 i 

H.0 

7.6 

White. 

94 

89 : 

12 7 

12.2 

10.8 

10.4 

Colored.......1 

66 

42 

8.9 

6.7 

6.4 

4.8 

Tenneasee (total). 

168 

184 

7.3 

8.1 

7.0 

7.7 

White. 

189 

153 

7.2 

8.0 

7.1 

7.0 

Colored______ 

29 

31 

7.3 

7.8 

a 5 

6.9 

Utah. 

77 

75 

18.9 

lai 

10.1 

16.0 

Vermont... 

78 

05 

16.8 

20.6 

22,1 

27.0 

Virginia (total),........ 

283 

282 

12.0 

12.7 

11,8 

11,9 

White. 

206 

216 

12.4 

13 3 

12.1 

129 

Colored...... 

78 

60 

13.5 

11.5 

11.2 

9.6 

Washington.i 

249 

289 

17.4 1 

20.6 

17.4 

20.6 

Wisconmn ............... 

646 

542 

18.6 

18.7 

mo 

20.0 

Wynmlng .. _ .. . ,._, J 

21 

23 

(>) 

(») 

9.9 

11.1 



1 The Adjusted rate makes allowance for the differences in the ase and sex composition of the populations 
in the different States, and shows what the death rate would he if all States bad the same proportion of males 
and females and the same proportion of the total population in each age group. 

< The erode rate is based on total population and idl deaths occurring within the given area 
9 Rate not computed. 

* Not added to registration area until a later date. 
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MORTALITY FROM TUBERCULOSIS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

1923 

The Department of Commerce announces that 90,732 deaths in 
1923 were due to tuberculosis in the registration area of the United 
States, with a death rate of 93.6 per 100,000 population. This is a 
drop of 3.4 since 1022, in which year the rate was 97 per 100,000 
population. 

To permit ])etter interstate comparisons for 1923 and 1922, adjusted 
rates, based on ili(‘ standard million population, have been calcu¬ 
lated, Of tlio 34 States which show adjusted rates for these two 
years, only nine sliow increases in the rates for 1923, clearly indicat¬ 
ing tliat tJie general trend is still downward. 

For nine States adjusted rates have been calculated separately 
for wliitc and colored populations. In this group of States, Ten¬ 
nessee liad the highest adjusted rate in 1923 for wlute population 
(129.3 j)er 100,000), Maryland the liighest rate for colored population 
(290.7 per 100,000), and Mississippi had the lowest adjusted rates 
from tuberculosis for both white and colored (respe(‘tively, 51 and 
J59.7 per 100,000 population). 

For the 25 States vdiicli show adjusted rates but not by color, 
Colorado had the highest rate (158.6 per 100,000 population) and 
Nebraska the lowest (34.2). 


Deaths and death rates from tuherctilosis (all forms) in the registration area (ex- 
elusive of Hawaii) and in the registration States: 19^2 and 1922 


Area 


Registration area (excliisivo of HawafJ). 

Kcgiatriition States (including District of (Col¬ 
umbia) . 

California.. .. 

('olorado...... 

('onnccticut. 

Delaware.. - .... 

Florida (total). 

White... 

Colored... 

Oeorgm (total).... 

White.; 

Colored-... .. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana..’/* 

Iowa. 

Kansas.I—-Ill'll 


Number of 
deaths 

Death rate jier 100,000 popu¬ 
lation 

Adjusted i 

Crude > 

1923 

1922 

1923 

(») 

1922 

1923 

1922 

90,732 

90,462 

0 

93.6 

97.0 

88,788 

88,385 

0 

(>) 

92.9 

66.1 

6,802 

6,881 

138.6 

141.5 

152.6 

159.1 

1,609 

1,789 

158.6 

172.6 

168.5 

183.3 

1,329 

1,358 

87.0 

9a6 

90.0 

93.7 

263 

273 

110,6 

116.9 

114.1 

119.6 

1,082 

1,032 

104.0 

101.4 

103.4 

100.8 

494 

446 

69.2 

64.3 

69.7 

64.8 

688 

686 

171.0 

171.5 

174.0 

174.5 

2,737 

2,618 

0 

0 

91.3 

88.0 

1,013 

963 


(’) 

56.9 

64.9 

1,724 

1,650 

0 

0 

141.6 

135.9 

172 

202 

C) 

(») 

36.6 

44.0 

5,572 

5,620 

78.6 

80.1 

82.1 

83.8 

2,827 

2.619 

9a 6 

84.6 

93.8 

1 87.6 

1,101 

C) 

0 


I 44.6 

1 0 

783 

786 

42.6 

; 42.9 

1 43.6 

1 43.9 


ninl*>^ allowance for the difTerences in the age and sex composition of the populations 
in the different States, and shows what the death rate would be if*all States had the same proportion of 
ftmial^ and the same proportion of the total population in each age group. 

The crude rate is based on total population and all deaths occurring within tne ^ven area. 

<* Kate not computed. 

«Not added to the registration area until a later date. 
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Beeths md detUh rates from tuberculosis (all forms) in the registration area (ex¬ 
clusive of Hawaii) and in the registration States: 1922 and 192S —Continued 


Area 

Number of 
deaths 

Death late per 100,000 mpu- 
ration 

Adjusted (’rude 


1923 

1922 

1923 

1022 

1923 1 

1022 

Kentucky (total).-. 

3.286 

i 3,263 

139.0 

138.3 

13,3 6 

132.8 

Whit©.- . 

2,656 

2,667 

126 0 

121 6 

118.8 

11.5.6 

Colored. 

630 

686 

272.1 

292.7 

277.9 

299.0 

IfOuislaua (total). 

2, in 

2,198 
789 

119.7 

125.7 

114 1 

119.8 

White... 

769 

70.9 

73. 7 

66. 7 

69.4 

Colored . 

1.342 

1,409 

19S. 5 

208.0 

192. 6 

201.7 

Main©. 

627 

654 

77 7 

81 2 

80 7 

84.4 

Maryland (total). 

1.882 

1,939 

122 1 

127.2 

12.5 0 

130.2 

Whit©. 

1,152 

1,2.56 
684 

87 9 

06 0 

91.7 

101 1 

Colored... 

730 

290 7 

27ii 7 

292, 8 

275.7 

Massaehusotts. 

3.566 

3, 732 

84.9 

90.0 

8S 6 

93.8 

Michigan.-.— 

2,848 

2,644 

70.0 

60.5 

71.6 

08,0 

Minnesota. 

1,840 

1,714 

72 0 

68 0 

73 6 

69 6 

Mississijjpl (total). 

1,794 

1,924 

108.0 

116.4 

100.2 

107. 4 

387 

4)3 

51.0 

.54. 5 

4.5. 3 

48 4 

Colored.. 

1,407 

1,611 

169 7 

171.5 

150.2 

161.3 

Missouri. 

Montana.-_-_____ 

3.186 
395 

3,268 

1 383 

88.4 
69.1 

90.7 
69 0 

92. 6 
6t. 6 

94 9 
64. 6 

Nebraska. 

461 

483 

34.2 

36.1 

6 1 

36 5 

New Ilanip'^hire. 

36a 

398 

78 9 

86 8 

HI 1 1 

89 2 

New Jersey... 

3,031 

3,148 

86.1 

91.2 

89 7 ' 

05.0 

Ntw York.,-. 

10,611 

10,695 

92.0 

03.8 

97.9 

99.8 

North Carolina (total). 

2,067 

2,7U5 
1,318 

m 5 

115.1 

09 3 

162 6 

White. 

1,357 

80 8 

79.7 

72.0 

1 71.0 

Colored. 

1,310 

6,261 

1,398 

184.4 

198 5 

163.7 

176 2 

Ohio... 

5,1.59 

i 81. 8 I 

81 8 j 

85 8 

86.8 

Oregon .. 

646 

581 

76 3 1 

68 6 i 

78 5 

71.6 

Pennsylvania .. 

7,817 

8,018 

84 4 

87 7 ! 

85 9 

89.2 

Rhode Island. 

628 

.588 

96 7 

91 5 

100.2 

94 8 

South Carolina (total) .-. 

1,834 

1,891 

118.1 

123 0 

105.1 

109.5 

White. 

468 

426 

68*4 

55.1 

52. 7 

49 7 

Colored . 

1,376 

1,466 

179. 6 

192.1 

1.57 1 

16H.0 

Tennessee (total).-. 

3,624 

2,362 

3,620 

160 6 

1.57.1 

161.4 

148 1 

White. 

2,195 

129 3 

121.8 

1 120.7 

113 7 

Colored. 

1,272 

1,325 

289 2 

299.8 

286 4 

296. 8 

Utah. 

178 

194 

38.6 

42.9 

1 .37.3 

41,4 

Vorinont. 

291 

320 

78 4 

87.8 

i 82 6 

92.5 

Virginia (total). 

2,901 

3,092 

127 6 

137. 5 

121.0 

130. 3 

White. 

1,381 

1,520 

1,457 
1, 635 

85. 6 

91.4 

I 81.2 

86 9 

Colored. 

228 6 

246 6 

217.7 

234.8 

Washington. 

W’isconsin.. 

1,113 

1,104 

74.5 

75.0 

77.6 

78.2 

1,836 

1,928 

65. 9 

70.0 

67.0 

71.2 

Wyoming. 

77 

86 


(^) 

36 3 

41.6 


* Kate not computed. 


MORTAUTY FROM TYPHOID FEVER IN THE UNITED STATES, 

1923 

The Department of Commerce announces that there wore 6,635 
deaths from typhoid fever in 1923 in the death-registration art'a, 
which compris<Mi about 88 per cent of the total population of the 
United States. The death rate in 1923 from this disease was 6.8 per 
100,000 population, by far the lowest ever shown for the registration 
orea. 

Of the 9 States showing adjusted rates by color, Maryland had 
the lowest rate (5.2) for the white population in 1923, and also the 
lowest (13.7) for the colored, while Ktmtucky had the highest rate 
for the white population (18.9) and Tennessee the highest rf,te for 
the colored (38.7). 
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Of the 25 States wliich show adjusted rates, but not by color, 
Colorado had the highest rate in 1923 (10.7 per 100,000 population) 
and Rhode Island the lowest (1 per 100,000 population). 

Deaths and death rates from tyjthoid and paratyphoid fever in the registration area 
(exclusii'e of Hawaii) and in the registration States: 19^2 and 1923 


Area 

Number of 
deaths 

Death rate per 100,000 popu¬ 
lation 

Adjusted ^ 

Crude * 

1023 

1 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1022 

Registration aiea (exclusive of Ilawnii). 

Registration States (including Distiict of 
Columbia)... 

1 6,63b 

6,981 

(») 

(®) 

6.8 

7.5 

6.400 

6,861 

(») 

(») 

1 

6.8 

7.8 

California. 

154 

172 

4.0 

4.7 

4.0 

4.7 

Colorado. 

104 

111 

10.7 

11.6 

10.6 

11.4 

('onnoctieut.-. 

3S 

45 

2.6 

.3.0 

1 2.6 

3.1 

Delaware . 

19 

25 

8.5 

1 U.3 

8 2 

10.0 

Florida (total). 

175 

163 

16.8 

16.0 

16.7 

16.0 

White. 

04 

83 

13.6 

12.4 

13.3 

12.1 

Colored ..... 

81 

80 

24 1 

23.9 

24.0 

23 8 

Georgia (total) *.... 

6!.I 

697 

(») 

(») 

20.6 

23.5 

White. 

'9 

316 

(») 

(») 

14 0 

18.0 

Colored. 


381 

(») 

(3) 

;io 1 

31 4 

Idaho... 

28 

41 

(>) 

(*) 

6 0 

8.9 

Illinois. 

317 

282 

4 7 

4.2 

4.7 

4.2 

Indiana.-. 

214 

235 

7.3 

8.1 

7.1 

7.9 

Iowa. 

76 

(*) 

(*) 

(0 

3.1 

(0 

Kansas. *. 

HI 

no i 

6 3 

6 2 

6.2 

6.1 

Kentucky (total). 

475 

406 

19 6 

19 3 

19 3 

10.0 

White. 

416 

401 

18.9 

18.4 

18 6 

18.1 

Colored... 

59 

65 

26.1 

28 4 1 

26.0 1 

28,3 

Louisiana (total)... 

208 

329 

14 6 

18.0 

14.6 

17.0 

White...-. 

147 

ICO 

13 1 

14 5 ! 

12.8 

14.1 

Colored. 

121 

169 j 

17 2 

24 0 

17.4 

24.2 

Maine. 

52 

49 

6.6 

6 2 

0 7 

6.3 

Maryland (total). 

100 

106 1 

6 6 

7.1 ! 

6.G 

7.1 

White.; 

65 

73 

5 2 

5.9 

! 5.2 

6.0 

Colored ... 

35 

33 

13 7 

i:i 0 

14.0 

13.3 

M assachusetts... 

70 

88 

1 6 

2.1 

1.7 

2.2 

Michigan. 

203 

192 

6.2 

5.0 

5.1 

4.9 

Minnesota.--. 

60 

54 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.2 

Misslssippi (total)... 

247 

78 

340 

116 

13.8 

9.6 

10 0 
14.2 

13.8 
9 1 

19.0 

13.5 

Colored.. 

169 

225 

17 6 

23 4 

18.0 i 

24.0 

Missouri... 

300 

.336 

8 9 

10 0 

8.7 

9.8 

Montana.—_ 

16 

21 

2. ,5 

3.4 

2.0 

3.5 

Nebraska... 

41 

60 

3.1 1 

3.8 

3.1 

3.8 

New Hamiiahire..... 

15 

23 

3.5 

.5.4 

3.4 

5.2 

New Jersey... 

111 

128 

3.3 

3.9 

3.3 

3.0 

New York... 

318 

323 

2.9 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

North Carolina (total). 

260 

208 

9.7 

11.2 1 

9.7 

11.2 

White... 

131 

154 

7.0 

8.5 

6.0 

8.3 

Colored... 

129 

144 

1.5.7 

17.7 

10.1 

18.2 

Ohio. 

311 

333 

5,0 

5.4 

5.1 

6.5 

Oregon...i 

39 

34 

4.4 

3.9 

4.7 

4.2 

Pennsylvania.. 

447 

424 

4.9 

4.7 

4 9 

4.7 

Rhode Island ..-.. 

7 

8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

South Carolina (total). 

313 

391 

18.2 

23.0 

17.0 

22.6 

White... 

106 

124 

12.6 

15.0 1 

12.2 

14.5 

Colored... 

207 

267 

2:1.8 

30. 8 

23.6 

30.6 

Tennessee (total). 

502 

483 

20 0 

20.2 

21.0 

20.3 

W^hlte... 

327 

345 

16.0 

18,0 

16.8 

17-0 

Colored.. ... 

176 

1.38 

38.7 

30,3 

39.4 

30.0 

Utah..... 

41 

22 

8.5 

4.6 

8.0 

4.7 

Vermont-. 

11 

16 

3.2 

4.7 

3.1 

4.5 

Virginia (total).. 

253 

270 

10.6 

13.5 

10.5 

11.4 

White. : 

126 

140 

7 6 i 

8.6 

7.4 

8.3 

Colored. 

128 

130 

18.1 

18.4 

18.3 

18.7 

Washington... 

76 

68 

5.1 

4.7 

5.2 

4.8 

Wisconsin. 

61 

80 

2.1 

2.0 j 

2.2 

3.0 

Wyoming. 

15 

27 

C) 

(3) 1 

7.1 

13.1 


^ The adjusted rate makes allowance for the differences in the age and sex composition of the population 
in the different States, and shows what the death rate would be if all States had the same proportion of 
males and females and the same proportion of the total population in each age group. 

* The crude rate is based on total population and all u^ths occurring within the giren area, 

> Rate not computed. 

* Not a^ded to registration area until a later date. 
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DEATH RATES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1»23 


The Department of Commerce announces that tlie mortality rate 
in 1923 for the registration area was 12.3 per 1,000 population, 
against 11.8 in 1922. Seven States, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, South Carolina, XTtah, and Washington, show lower mortality 
rates for 1923 than for 1922. 

But crude mortality rates arc less reliable indexes than are rates 
refined for differences in the ago and sex distribution of the popula¬ 
tion and for deaths of nonresidents. 

Of the 6 States which show, by color, such refiiuHl rates for 1923, 
Maryland has the highest rate (12.6 per 1,000 population) for the 
white and also for the colored (22.8), and Mississippi the low^est 
(9.7 for the white and 15 for the colored). 

Of the 24 other States which show refined rates, but not by color, 
the highest rate 03.3) a})pears for Delaware, and the lowest (8.7) 
for Montana. 

Of the 11 cities of 100,000 population or more in 1020, which 
show, hy (‘olor, refiiie<l rates for 1923, New Orleans has the highest 
rate (14.5 per 1,000 population) for the white and Atlanta for the 
colored (31.0), while Norfolk has the lowc*st raU^ for both the white 
and colored (8.3 and 18.7, respectively). 

Of (he 44 other cities of 100,000 population or more in 1920, 
which show refined rates, but not by color, the highest rate (15.7 
per 1,000 population) appears for San Antonio, and the lowest (9.5) 
for Portland, Oreg, 

Even these refined rates do not measure with certainty differences 
in the hcalthfulness of different localities, for such factors as race 
stock and occupations must not be overlooked. 


Death rates' from all cause a {ejcclustvc of stillbirths) per 1 f)00 popnlaUon 


Area 

Heilned rate* 

Adfusted rate > 

Crude rate * 

192a 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Ileglstratioii area. 

(») 

(>) 

(>) 

(») 

12 3 

lh8 

Kegfstration States (induding District of Colura- 
Wa) (1920). 

(0 

(♦) 

12.1 

11.6 

12 4 

11.8 

California........ 

(^) 

12.3 

(*) 

13.3 

13.1 

12.8 

14.3 

14.1 

Colorado.... 

12.4 

13.5 

12 4 

18.5 

Ccnmeoticut. 

n.4 

11.4 

11.4 

11,4 

12.0 

120 

Delaware. 

IJorlda (total). 

White. 

13.3 

12.0 

13.2 

12.4 

14.0 

13.2 

13.3 

12.4 

13.9 

12.0 

13.3 

122 

10.7 

10 3 1 

11.3 

10.6 

11.8 

109 

Colored. 

19.0 

10.8 I 

19.3 

17.0 

17.0 

13.0 


refitted rates have b«‘n deaths to 

rKtes, bas^ Sn tlJ) standard million liopulatton of Englandw^^eSw, crude rates U> the adjfis 

< 'Ihe ai(l)uated rote makes aitowanoe for the difTereuoes in the age and sex oompoBition of the popolattons. 
in dlEeraat States, and shows what the death rate would he if all states bad the same proportion of males 
Kid toedoB and the ^utio profX)rtiott of the total population in each age group. 

* The ontde rate is based on total population and all deaths occurring within the glyon area. 

• Kate not computed. 

^ Date Imr nofiresidents not avallablo. 
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Death rates from all causes (exclusive of stillbirths) per 1^000 population —Contd, 


AroB 


Georgia (total).. 

White. 

Colored. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky (total). 

White. 

Colored---. 

Louisiana (total). 

White.. 

Colored . 

Maine.. -. 

Maryland (total;. 

White . 

('olored.--. 

Massachusetts .. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi (total). 

White. 

Colored. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

North Carolina (total). 

White. 

Colored.-. 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Khode Island. 

South Carolina (total). 

White. 

Colored. 

Tennessee (total). 

Wliite. 

Colored. 

Utah. 

Vorinont.-. 

Virginia (total). 

White. 

Colored.. 

Washington.. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


llogistratioii cities of 100,000 population or more 
in 1920: 

Akron.. 

Albany.-.. 

Atlanta (total).■_.. 

White.. 

("olored.... 

Baltimore (total)..... 

White. 

("olored... 

Birmingham (total). 

White. 

Colored... 

Boston. 

Bridgeport..... 

Buflftilo .. 

Cambridge.. 

Camtleu... 

Chicago, .. 

Cincinnati. 

(Uevoland... 

Columbus. 

Dallas (total). 

White. 

Colored. 


Keflned rate 


(>) 

(») 

C) 

(») 

n.9 

11.7 
(») 
10.0 
(«) 

(•) 

(«) 

13 5 
11.1 
17 3 
12. J 

14.2 

12 n 
22 . 

12 1 
n.8 

9 0 
12 'i 

9.7 
15.0 
11 0 

8 7 i 
9.3 I 

11.9 
12 3 

12 7 
12.7 

10 9 

17.2 

11 4 

9 8 

13.1 

13 2 
(») 

(•) 

(«) 

(®) 

9.6 

12.1 

13.3 
11.2 
18.6 

9 5 
10 . 1 
(*) 


(») 

13.4 
19 2 
13.8 

31.6 
14.2 

12.6 
26.0 
13.0 
11 6 
22.1 
13.6 
(*) 

13.6 

13.8 

13.9 

12.6 

14.7 
12.0 

13.8 

11.8 

10.4 

20.4 


Adjusted rate 


1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

(») 

(?) 

(») 

11.3 

10.4 

(») 

») 

(») 

9.9 

9.2 

(») 

(») 

(») 

13.3 

12.2 

(3) 

(») 

(3) 

7.1 

8.1 

11.1 

11.9 

11 2 

12.0 

11.3 

10.8 

11.6 

10,8 

12.9 

11.9 

(0 

(») 

(*) 

10.3 

(*) 

9.0 

10.1 

9.7 

n.o 

10.6 

(«) 

11.8 

10.7 

11 9 

10.8 

h 

11.1 

9 9 

11,1 

10 0 

(«) 

19.5 

18 4 

19 6 

18.4 

12 0 

13 6 

12.6 

12 1 

11.3 

10. 6 

11 2 

10.5 

10 0 

9.4 

10 0 

17 3 

16 0 

16.5 

14.4 

il.9 

12.1 

11 9 

15 0 

14.7 

13.1 

14.4 

13.4 

14.7 

13.6 

11 7 

12 8 

11.9 

13 3 

12.4 

20.8 

22 9 

20 7 

21 4 

19.4 

11 9 

12 1 

12 0 

13 0 

12.8 

10 8 

11.8 

10.7 

12 4 

31.3 

9.0 

9.9 

9.3 

10.1 

9.6 

11.8 

12 4 

11.8 

11.4 

10.8 

9 2 

9 6 

9.1 

9.1 

8.7 

14 2 

16. 0 

14.2 

13. 5 

12.8 

10 7 

11 0 

10 7 

12 2 

11.2 

9 3 

8.6 

9.2 

8 0 

8.6 

9 1 

9 2 

9. 1 

9.6 

9.4 

11 6 

12.0 

11 7 

15.1 

14.6 

12 2 

12.4 

12 3 

12 3 

12 2 

12 7 

12 8 

12.7 

J3.0 

13.0 

12 3 

12.7 

12 .3 

12.0 

11.6 

10.7 

10 8 

10.6 

10.6 

10.3 

10.4 

17 1 

16,4 

16.6 

14.8 

10. .5 

11.4 

10.5 

12 3 

n.3 

10 4 

10.2 

JO 7 

10 9 

11.6 

12 2 

13.1 

12. 1 

13.3 

12.3 

12. C 

13 2 

12.0 

13.8 

13.1 

(«) 

13.2 

13.3 

11.8 

12.0 

(«) 

10 3 

10 f) 

9 6 

9.7 

(«) 

10 2 

1 16.3 

14.1 

14.2 

(«) 

12 3 

1 11.2 

11 9 

30.8 

(») 

10.6 1 

I 9.7 

10.4 

9.5 

(«) 

19 8 

! 17 4 

18 7 

16 4 

10 0 

9. 9 , 

10.9 

9 6 

10.4 

11 7 

! 11 9 

116] 

15 2 

14.7 

12 0 

13 3 

12 6 

12.8 

12.1 

10 4 

11 1 

10 4 

11 0 

10.3 

17.7 ^ 

18 n 

17 7 

17 2 

16.4 

9 9 

' 0.6 

10.0 

9.7 

10.1 

9 h 

10 0 

9.6 

10.7 

10.1 

C) ! 

C) 

(0 

10.3 

9.3 

9.0 1 

(») 

9 2 

i (•) 

I 7.5 

13. 2 1 

11.8 

14 3 

16 2 

15.7 

10 3 i 

20 3 

17 7 

18.1 

1 15.7 

11.8 

15.2 

13.0 

13.4 

12.(1 

26. 6 , 

32 1 

27.1 

28.7 

24.2 

13. 6 j 

15 2 

14 4 

16.0 

14.2 

11.9 , 

13.4 

12.9 

13.6 

13.0 

23.1 

23 6 

24.1 

23.5 

21.3 

13.4 i 

ia2 

10.0 

16.6 

13.7 

9 5 i 

14.3 

12 4 1 

12.0 

10.4 

39. 5 

24. f) 

21.8 

21.1 

18.8 

13.3 i 

15.0 

15.0 

14.9 

14.9 

11.4 

(») 

11.9 

(•) 

11.1 

13. 6 

14,1 

14.0 

13.6 

13.4 

13.6 

13 3 

12.9 

13.7 

13.2 

12.9 

15 2 

14.4 

14.6 

13.7 

12 0 

12 7 

12.2 

11.7 

11.2 

13.7 

16.3 

14.2 

16.1 

14:9 

11.8 

12.1 

11.8 

10.8 

las 

11.7 

16.1 

18.0 

15.3 

13.2 

12.6 

13.7 

14.6 

11.9 

12.6 

10.9 

12.2 

12.7 

10.0 

11.0 

23 2 

22.8 

26.3 

20.0 

22.2 


Crude rate 


»Rate not computed. 

* Not added to registration area until a later date. 


»Population not estimated. 

• Data for nonresidents not available. 
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Bwth ra§e$Jf<0m «fl cciusfis {iixdmim ««.iiaKrtts) ptr IflOO Ci<mtcl, 


Area 


DiaTtoQ.. 

liesavw .... 

iD«B Modoes.. 

Detroit. 

Mi Rl\w. 

Fort Worth (total)- 

White. 

Colored. 


'GTfliMl Rapids. 

Hartford. 

HottitMi (total). 

White. 

Colored. 

Indianapolis (total). 

Wl& . 

C'^lorcd. 

ilwaey City. 

Kansas C4ty, Kans. (total) 

White. 

Colored.. 

XausaaCiiy, M© . 

Los Anedos.. 

LouisvUle (iwial)-- 


While. 

C'olored--- 

Lowell.- 

IMrninhis (total) . 

White. 

Colored. 

Milwaukee. 

MinnoariolK. 

Nash-v tile (total). 

White. 

Colored. 

New Bcdfoid. 

Now Haven. 

New Orleans (total).. 

While. 

('olorod. 

New York--. . . . 

Newark -.. 

Norfolk (total)... 

White . 

Colored.. - 

Oakland. 

(Jraaho.. 


Paterson... 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsbuigh-- -. 

Portland, Orey. 

Providence.. .. 

Heading -. .. - .. 

Richmond (total).- 

White. 

Colored. 

Rochester. 

St. Louis. 

St. Paul. 

Salt Lake (’ity. 

San Antonio. 

San Francisco. 

Scranton. 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Syracuse. 

Toledo. 

Trenton..- 

Washington, D. C. Hotal)... 

White. 

Colored. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Worcester. 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown. 


ReOsed nato 

Adjxu^ted rate 

Crude rate 

1023 

1022 

1023 

1922 

1923 

1922 

11.3 


11.8 

n.i 

31.8: 

11.0 


14.0 

(‘) 

15.7 

0 

16.0 

h) 

i*) 

</) 


11.4 

0 

(«j 

IZi 

(^) 

12.5. 

(») 

11.1 

ilo 

ie.2 

14.1 

36.5 

13.7 

16.0 




(*) 

6.3 

9,9 

W 

(4 


(1) 

7.9 

9.3 

(») 

(») 

h 

0 

11,0 

13.6 

11.0 

10.5 

31.2 

10.5 

!1.7 

11.0 

11.0 

11.7 

13.5 

14.5 

13.1 

14.0 

(*) 

14.0 

<*} 

15.4 

(5) - 

18.6 

(0 

12.6 

C) 

13.2 

(*) 

IX. 7 

<«) 

22.3 

(») 

22.8 

(*) 

19.7 

34.1 

12.8 

14.6 

13.4' 

114 

13.2 

13.1 

H.8 

13.6 

12.5 

13.7 • 

32.5 

22.7 

20.5 

22.5 

20.6 

10.7 

38.1 

13.3 

13.4 

13.1 

1S.0 

32.0 

11.9 

14.3 

12.7 

15.0 

13.7 , 

110 

33.1 

<») 

<») 

(") 

(*) 

33.6 

11.9 

h 

(«) 

(^) 

(*) 

22.0 

20.5 

14.2 

14.6 

35.1 

15 2 

314 

14.6 

(^) 

(«) 

(*) 

14.2 

(*) 

15.2 

(•) 

<*) 

36.2 

14.0 

36.2 

14.1 

(») 

C) 

14.6 

12.0 

14.9 

12.3 

(«) 

(«) 

25.2 

25.0 

23.7 

23.5 

14.8 

13. G 

14.7 

13.5 

14. C 

13.4 

18 3 

16.4 

21 0 

19 3 

19.9 

17.8 

12 9 

11.8 

16.6 

15.1 

15.6 

14.1 

28. .•) 

24.9 

31.1 

27.1 

27.6 

24.0 

11 2 

10.1 

11.4 

10.4 

10.8 

0.9 

10 0 

9.8 

11.3 

10.9 

11.1 

10.8 

17.7 

10. 1 

19.3 

17.2 

18.6 

16.6 

14.4 

14.1 

16 2 

15 3 

15.5 

14.7 

25.7 

20.8 

26.8 

21 8 

26.0 

21.2 

12 ft 

12.8 

12.7 

12.8 

12.2 

12.3 

11 3 

12.3 

12 6 

13.4 

12,6 

13.3 

18.2 

17.2 

18.8 

17 8 

17.7 

16.7 

14 5 

14.0 

15 1 

14.6 

14.5 

14.0 

29 4 

26.8 

29.8 

27.3 

26.7 i 

24.5 

12.9 

13 2 

13.0 

13 3 

11.7 ' 

12.0 

12 3 

12 8 

12.7 

12.8 

11.0 

11.7 

12 1 

12.9 

13.1 

13.8 

11.5 

12,1 

8 3 

9 2 

9.4 

10.2 

8,3 

9.0 

IR.7 

18.9 

19 5 

19 H 

17.1 

17.3 

- (®) 

(«) 

10 6 

11.0 

10.8 

11.3 

13.9 

12.9 

14.0 

11.0 

13 2 

13.1 

12 ,5 

12.5 

13 8 

13 4 

13 1 

12.7 

14.1 

13 3 

14.1 

13 5 

13.8 

13.2 

. 15 4 

14 2 

10.9 

15.3 

15.8 

14.3 

9 5 

10.3 

10 9 

11..5 

11.2 

11.8 

13 1 

12. 5 

14.5 

13.0 

14.8 

13.8 

12 S 

12.4 

13.1 

13.1 

13.6 

13.5 

15 0 

14.1 

16. H 

1.5.9 

15.6 

14.8 

11 7 

10 8 

13.0 

12 7 

12.6 

12.2 

- 24.7 

22.0 

25.7 

23.2 

22.8 

20.0 

10.9 

11.2 

11.5 

11.7 

11.6 

11.8 

13 « 

12 5 

14.1 

13 0 

13.6 

12.5 

11.5 

10.5 

13.1 

11 9 

12.9 

11.7 

10 2 

10 2 

12 7 

12 7 

12.4 

12.4 

- 15.7 

16 1 

16.3 

17 0 

14.8 

15.4 

(«) 

(•) 

13 5 

14 0 

13.6 i 

14.1 

- 14.1 

14.0 

14 8 

11K 

13.6 i 

13.6 

- (») 

9.4 

(») 

10 1 

(*) 

ft. a 

- (») 

n.i 

(*) 

13 5 

(») 

13 5 

. 10.8 

10.4 i 12.0 

11 5 

11.9 

11.4 

11.9 

11 9 

12 7 

12 4 

13 0 

12.7 

12 3 

11 5 

12 9 

12,0 

1 12 6 

11.7 

13,5 

15 4 

14 6 

16.3 

1 14.0 

15.6 

14.0 

14.4 

1.5.4 

14 8 

i 14 9 

14.4 

11.5 

11.8 

12. 1 

12 2 

' 12 3 

12.4 

- 24.7 

22.0 

2,5 7 

22.9 

1 22 9 

20.5 

- 13.4 

12.5 

13 4 

12 3 

1 13.2 

12.1 

11.9 

11 5 

12 9 

12 7 

1 13 1 

13.0 

- 11.7 

12.6 

11 2 

11.7 

10.1 

10.7 

12.1 

12.0 

12,6 

12.6 

11.3 

11.3 


* Rato not computed 

* Not added to registration area until a later date. 


^ Population not estimated. 

* Data for nonrosidonts not available. 
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DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBUC HEALTH COURT DECISIONS 

Branding of hdter mbstitatex. —(Court of Appeals of Maryland.) 
Section 136 of article 27 of the code of public general laws, volume 3, 
which requires the branding, when sold, of packages containing butter 
substitutes with the true name of the substitute, is not confined in 
its application to wholesale packages. (Hickenv. State, 126 Atl. 123.) 

6brHpcftsa/?(»rt/o/’ occupation^ disease under workmen’s compensation 
act. —(Su])remo (\)urt of Appeals of Virginia.) An occupational dis¬ 
ease, which docs not result naturally and unavoidably from an acci¬ 
dent, is not compensable under the Mrginia Workmen’s Compensation 
act. 

An employee, who was made ill by gas to which ho was exposed 
while at work, suffered nose bleed, complained of a severe cold, and 
later was found to be afl3icted with tuberculosis, did not suffer an 
acciflent within the meaning of the workmen’s compensation act, 
(Clinchfield Carbocoal Corporation et al. v. Kiser, 124 S. E. 271.) 



DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 20, 1924 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended December W, 192Jfy and corresponding week of 1928. (From the 
Weekly Health Index^ December 23^ 1924$ i$s74ed by the Bureau of the Census^ 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Corresponding 
Dec 20,1924 week, 1923 

Policies in force.... 57, 951, 439 54, 340, 364 

Number of death claims_ 11, 548 10, 090 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.-. 10. 4 9. 7 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 20, 1924, infant mortality^ annual death rale^ and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1928. (From the Weekly Health Index^ December 23, 
1924, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (04 cities) 

Akron. 

Albany * . 

Atlanta . 

Baltimore *. 

Birmingham. 

Boston.. 

Bridgeport. 

Buffalo .. 

Cambridge. 

Camden.. 

Chicago*. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland . 

Columbus. 

Dallas.. 

Denver.... 

Des Moines. 

Detroit. 

Duluth -. 

Eric . 

Fall River*. 

Flint. 

Fort Worth. 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston. 

Indianapolis.. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jersey City... 

Kansas City, Kans.-. 

Kansas City, Mo- 

Los Angelos. 

Louisville. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Memphis. 

Milwaukee. 

MinnoaDolls. 


Week ended Doc 
20, 1924 

Annual 
death rate 
per 1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1923 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 20, 
1924* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Dec 20, 
1924 

C'orre- 

spondmg 

week, 

1923 

6,919 

13.4 

12. .5 

826 

*761 


22 



6 

6 

' 64 


i4 1 

12.9 

3 

3 

68 

70 

16 0 

20 1 

12 

8 


247 

16 4 

14 3 

31 

28 

92 

87 

22 6 

14.9 

12 

3 


21.') 

14 4 

1.5.4 

31 

34 

86 

3.3 



6 

4 

96 

140 

14 2 

13.8 

17 

18 

72 

29 

13 5 

14.6 

1 

4 

17 

27 

11.1 

11.3 

6 

Jj 

82 

723 

12 8 

12.2 

100 

75 

93 

122 

U 6 

16.0 

13 

14 

81 

222 

12.7 

10.2 

34 

23 

86 

76 

14 9 

11.0 

7 

4 

60 


14.7 

11.4 

7 

6 


73 



JO 

9 


26 

9.3 

7.4 

3 

2 


217 



45 

46 

84 

IG 

7.7 

9.3 

6 

3 

109 

26 



2 

4 

41 

.31 

1 13 4 

12.5 

6 

7 

84 

11 



4 

3 

69 

22 

7 7 

9.8 

1 

3 


41 

14.4 

! 10.7 

2 

1 

31 

.VJ 



12 

4 


94 

14.0 

9 7 

6 

10 

37 

42 

21.4 

19.8 

7 

6 


86 

14.4 

11.8 

16 

17 

107 

34 

1.5.1 

10.8 

1 

2 

19 

93 

13. r, 

1.3.3 

13 

33 


211 



18 

14 

66 

61 

U.d 

16.0 

4 

6 

87 

29 

13.1 

8.2 

4 

6 

71 

24 

12.1 

13.2 

1 

4 

25 

93 

28.1 

19.9 

7 

3 


96 

10.2 

9.3 

20 

15 

95 

99 

12.4 

11.2 

10 1 

5 

54 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births-«an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1923. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

^ Date for 62 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, December 19,1924. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large dtics of the United States during the week 
ended December infant moriality^ annual death raiCy and comparison 

with corresponding week of 1923, {From the Weekly Health IndeXy December 2$, 
1924f issued by the Bureau of the CensuSy Department of Commerce )—Continued 


City 


Nashville <. 

New Bedford.... 

New Haven .. 

New Orleans. 

New York. 

Bronx Borouyh.. 

Brooklyn Borough-,, 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Boiougli_ 

K ichmond B orough,. 

Newark, N. J.. 

Norfolk- ... 

Oakland---.. 

Oklahoma City.. 

Omaha.. 

J'atorson. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Oreg. 

Providence. 

Richmond. 

Rochester. 

St. Louis. 

St. Paul . 

Balt Lake City <. 

San Antonio. 

San Francisco.. 

Schenectady. 

Seattle. 

Somerville. 

Spokane-. 

Springfield, Mass.. 

Syracuse. 

Tacoma. 

ToUmIo .. 

Trenton. 

THica. 

Washington, D. C. 

W^alerbury. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Worcester. 

Y onker.s-. 

Youngstown. 



1 Week ended Doc. 
j 20, 1924 

Annual 
death rate 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 20, 
1024 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

per 1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 

1923' 

Wee3c 
ended 
Dec. 20, 
1924 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1923 


44 

18.6 

19.1 

3 

4 



24 

9.4 

1.16 

5 

8 

78 


43 

12.7 

10.9 

4 

5 

58 


141 

18.0 

17.4 

13 

10 



1,481 

12.8 

10.9 

163 

151 



164 

9.8 

10.0 

17 

1.5 

60 


.S16 

12.3 

9.9 

64 

55 

68 


630 

115 

1,3.1 

68 

73 

69 


130 

12 8 

7.8 

11 

7 

5,5 


35 

14.0 

10.2 

3 

1 

55 


99 

11.6 

9.9 

16 

11 

75 


31 

9.8 

10. 5 

5 

4 

89 



13 3 

11.7 

10 

8 

126 


26 

13.0 


3 




40 

la 0 

14.0 

3 

10 

32 


U 

16.7 

8 2 

3 

.3 

61 


533 

14.3 

12.9 

71 

02 

91 


149 

12.4 

12.0 

14 

16 

47 


58 

10.9 

12. 6 

2 

3 

21 


78 

16.7 

12.3 

8 

6 

65 


.57 

16 2 

16.4 

8 

8 

97 


1 74 

11.9 


11 


87 


. 195 

12. 5 

13, 8 

12 

21 



53 

11.3 

' 112 

8 

fi 

68 


29 

11.8 

16.1 

4 


80 


64 

17.4 

la 1 

16 

5 



155 

117 

15.5 

8 

{) 

48 


16 

8.3 

15.8 

2 

6 

59 


69 



4 

3 

80 


14 

7.3 

112 

2 

5 

54 


25 



3 

3 

66 


29 

10.2 

10.8 

5 

5 

84 


38 

10.5 

16.1 

2 

8 

25 


23 

11.6 

a7 

3 

1 

72 


55 

10.4 

1,3.4 

7 

4 

66 


47 

18 0 

12 3 

10 

6 

RW 


23 

11.4 

10.1 

3 

2 

65 


138 

118 

13.8 

14 

19 

81 


21 



4 

5 

63 


20 

8.7 

112 

2 

9 

45 


30 

9.6 

13.3 


5 



18 

ao 

121 

4 

2 

87 


41 

13.8 

121 

5 

5 

69 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, December 19, 1924, 




























































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health deparimenty State or localy can effectively prevent or control disease with* 
out knowledge of wheny where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports arc preliminary, and the flRures are subject to change wlien later returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week En 

ALABAMA 

Case'* 


Chicken pov. 32 

Diphtheria. 23 

Influenza..:. 41 

Malaria. 22 

Measles. 33 

Mumps. 24 

Pellagra. 4 

Pneumonia. 87 

Scarlet fever. 23 

Smallpox. 78 

Tuberculosis.. 20 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 37 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox. 1 

Diphtheria. 6 

Measles. 5i 

Mumps*..-. 9 

Scarlet fever--.— 13 

Smallpox. 18 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis. 2 

Whooping cough. 2 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. S4 

Diphtheria. 5 

Influenza. 81 

Malaria. 34 

Measles. 3 

Mumps..... 3 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pellagra. 4 

Scarlet fever. 20 

Smallpox. 10 

Tuberculosis. 10 


December 27. 1924 

AUK A NS AS —continued 

Cases 


Typhoid fever. 13 

Whooping cough. 28 

C'AUFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Los Angelos. 1 

San Franci.sco. ] 

Diphtheria.155 

Influenza. 12 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Los A iigelcs r ount y. 1 

Measles.. 20 

Poliomyelitis* 

Kern County. 1 

Los Angeles County. 1 

Lo.s Angeles. 1 

Oakland. 1 

Porter V ille. 1 

San Francisco. 1 

Scarlet fever.127 

Smallpox* 

Los Angeles... 23 

Los Angeles County. 10 

Oakland. 9 

Seattei ing . 26 

Typhoid fever. 8 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox. 49 

Diphtheria. 12 

Measles..— 1 

Mumps. 19 

Pneumonia. 8 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 27 

Tuberculosis. 25 

Typhoid fever. 1 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 

Chicken pox. 56 

Diphtheria. 50 

(ierman measles. 14 

Influenza. 4 

lethargic encephalitis. I 

Measles . 27 

Mumps. 15 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pneumonia (lobar). 26 

Hcarlet fever.210 

8cptic sore throat . 1 

Tetanus.-. l 

Tuljerculosis (pulmonary). 20 

Typhoid fever.-. 13 

W hooping cough. 23 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria. 28 

Influenza. 12 

Mnloria ..-.- 36 

Pneumonia. 49 

Seal let fever. 1 

Typhoid fever. 18 

OEORUK 

Cliieken pox.- 33 

Diphtheria.- H 

Dysentery (bacillary). 2 

German measles. 26 

Hookworm diseiuse... 17 

Influenza. 18 

Mumps. 19 

Pneumonia. 19 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Tuberculosis . H 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 1 

ILLINOIS 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 69 

Scattering. 32 

Influenza.-. 10 

J^'thargic encephalitis’ 

Cook County. 3 

Measles.132 

Pneumonia. 266 

Poliomyelitis: 

Cook County.. 1 

P<‘arl«t fever. 

('ook County.157 

Kane C’ounty. 12 

Will County. 9 

Scattering. 92 

Smallpox: 

Carroll County.>48 

Scattering. 21 

Tuberculosis..*.162 

Typhoid fever: 

Cook (^ounty. 26 

Scattering... 13 

Whooping cough.161 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Howard County. I 

Cliickcnpox.189 


iNDiANA"-coutinued 

Cases 


Diphtheria. 32 

Influenza. 69 

Measles. 62 

Mumps. 7 

Pneumonia. 11 

Poliomyelitis: 

Clay County. 1 

Scarlet fover.127 

Smallpox: 

Marion County. 21 

Scattering. 33 

Tuberculosis. 15 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 11 

IOWA 

Diphtheria . 10 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 41 

Smallpox. 39 

Typhoid fe\er. I 

KVNSAS 

Chicken pox... 157 

Diphtheria. 24 

German measles. 1 

Measles. 4 

Mumps.149 

Pneumonia. 25 

Scarlet fc\ er. 53 

Smallpox. 3 

Tuberculosis. 16 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 10 

KH'KSUNA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. .. 2 

Diphtheria . 12 

Influenza... 33 

Pneumonia... . 37 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Rabies..... 1 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox. 7 

Tuberculosis.'. 17 

Typhoid fever. 21 

MAINE 

Chicken pox. 29 

Diphtheria. 12 

Influenza. 12 

Measles. 1 

Mumi>s . 48 

Pneumonia.—. 8 

Scarlet fever. 23 

Tuberculosis. 3 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 2 

MARYLAND* 

Chicken pox. 63 

Diphtheria. 40 

German measles. 2 

Influenza... 62 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 18 


* Cases occurred in October. > Week ended Friday. 
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HAan.Ain>~^ontinued 


Cases 

Mumps. 8 

Ophthalmia neonatarum. 1 

Paratyphoid fever_*. 1 

Pneumonia (all forms). 48 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 48 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Tuberculosis. »7 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whooping cough. 34 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospi nal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox.155 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 18 

Diphtheria. Ill 

Oerman metisles... 47 

Influenza. 17 

Lethargic encephalitis. 7 

Measles . 112 

Mumps. 48 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 37 

Pneumon ia (lobar). 60 

Scarlet fever.282 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 66 

Typhoid fever. 12 

Whooping cough. 32 

MICHKiAN 

Diphtheria. 58 

Measles. 129 

Pneumonia. 61 

Scarlet fever.203 

Smallpox. . 18 

Tuberculosis. 21 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough. 35 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox.131 

Diphtheria. 37 

Influenza. 7 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles.... 11 

Pneumonia. 3 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever.182 

Smallpox.Ill 

Trachoma. 5 

Tuberculosis. 69 

Typhoid fever.- 6 

Whooping cough. 14 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria. 15 

Scarlet fever. 1 

Smallpox. 23 

Typhoid fever. 2 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Cape Girardeau and Independence) 

Chicken pox. 44 

Diphtheria. 73 

Influenza. 16 


Mi580URi>-contiDued 

Cases 

Mumps. 10 

Penumonia. 19 

Scarlet fever.206 

Smallpox. 14 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis . 18 

Typhoid fever.. 6 

Whooping cough. 7 

MONTANA 

Diphtheria. Zi 

Scarlet fever. 15 

Smallpox. 18 

Typhoid fever. I 

NEW JKRssr 

Anthrax. 1 

Cerebraspinol meningitis . 3 

Chicken pox ..124 

Diphtheria.. 86 

Influenza. 18 

Measles. 76 

Paratyphoid fever. 2 

Piioiimonia. 126 

Scarlet fever...146 

Smallpox. 2 

Typhoid fever. 20 

Whooping cough .175 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 21 

Diphtheria. 5 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 16 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia. 16 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Trachoma . 1 

Tuberculosis... 6 

Typhoid fever. 4 

new YORK 

(Exclusive of Now York City) 

Diphtheria. 80 

Influenza... 10 

lA?thargic encophalltis. 4 

MeaslOwS. 120 

Pneumonia. 142 

Poliomyelitis. 4 

Scarlet fever.•. 168 

Smallpox. 7 

Typhoid fever.-. 28 

Whooping cough. 145 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox. J)2 

Diphtheria. 12 

Measles. 8 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 15 

Smallpox. 12 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 36 

OKLAHOMA 

Diphtheria. 12 

Smallpox. 3 

Typhoid fever. 22 
























































































































tmvKms 

Cases 

Chktkcfi pox-—-...- 

Diplitheria: 

Portlflud..-. 18 

Scattering.-. 7 

Mumps.—.-_*. 8 

Pnoumonia-.w. - ... * 18 

Poliomyelitis,. 3 

Scarlet fever; 

Hood River County. 9 

Scattering.- 7 

Smallpox: 

Portland. 12 

Columbia County. W 

Scattering. 2 

Tul«*rculnsls .- H 

Typhoid fc\ 01 . 2 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chickon pox.- 12 

Diphtheria. 9 

Pneumonia...-. 4 

Soarlot fever. 24 

Smallxiox. 19 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... 1 

Chlekeu pov. 193 

Dengue.- 16 

Diphtheria. 27 

Dyaiuitery...- 15 

Influenza. 239 

Measles...-. 96 

Mumps.... 98 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 2 

Paratyphoid fe vor .. 5 

Pellagra. 5 

Pneumonia. 22 

Scarlet fevei. - 23 

Smallpox. n 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis. 11 

Tyi^hoid fever.- 15 

W hoopi ng cough.- 19 

VERMONT 

Chielcen pox.- 53 

Measles. 12 

Mumps.- 10 

Pneumoma... . 2 

Scarlet fever. 12 

Whooping coirgh. 26 

Reports for Week Er 

DISTIUCT or COLUMBIA 

Cases 

Chicken iwx. 30 

Diphtheria. 11 

Influcrtea. 1 

Measles. 3 

Pneumoma. 30 

Seal let fever. 50 

Tuberculosis. 31 

Typhoid fever. fl 

lVbooi>ing cough. 17 


WASKMIfOII 

Cases 

Chfeken pox.... i8 

Diphtiierui.•. ^ 

Measles. 18 

Mumps. 38 

Poliomyelitis: 

King County. 1 

Scarlet fever. 29 

Smallpox. 15 

Tuberculosis. 28 

Typlmld fever. 3 

Whooping cough... 1 

WEST VIROINU 

Diphtheria. 10 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Smallpox.. ll 

Typhoid fever. 4 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox.t. 24 

Diphtheria. :. 7 

German measles. 48 

Influenza. 2 

Lethargic* encephalitis.. . 2 

Measles .. 68 

Mumps. 19 

Pneumonia. 8 

Scarlet fever. 32 

Smallpox. 1 

Typhoid fever.. 2 

W'hooping cough. 4 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox.214 

Diphtheria . 42 

German measles.- 2 

Influenza. 27 

Measles. 33' 

Mumps. 42 

Pneumonia... W 

Poliomyelitis. 3 

Scarlet fever. 128 

Sinalli>ox.. 33 

Tuberculosis.* 28 

Typhoid fever. 2 

W' hooping cough. * 44 

WYOMING 

Chiefcen pox. 22 

Measles. 1 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Smallpox. 10 

led December 20» 1924 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 

Chicken pox. Id 

Diphtheria. 0 

Measles. 20 

Mumps. 1 

Pneumonia..;. 7 

Scarlet fever. 39 

Smallpox. 7 

Tuberculosis. 2 

Whooping cough. I 


* Deaths. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports ore received during the current week: 


Slate 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

monin- 

gitls 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Nwembfr, 19$4 











Arizona. 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

39 

31 

10 

D«fIawaro. 

0 

2r» 

Oj 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

2 

Florida.. 

0 

95 

75 

71 

2 

11 

0 

15 

1 

60 

Iowa. 

1 

82 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

160 

105 

2 

Maryland. 

1 

248 

141 

3 

82 

0 

7 

199 

0 

61 

Michigan. 

0 

.565 

4 

0 

403 

0 

(•4 

1,018 

91 

92 

Minnesota. 

0 

491 

2 

0 

50 

0 

24 

I 8.36 

448 

12 

Mississippi. 

2 

173 

2,803 

4,6.30 

64 

2.’>5 

0 

79 

02 

220 

Oklahoma. 

0 

94 

15 

15 

2 

3 

1 

88 

13 

126 

Oregon. 

0 

173 

4 

0 

24 

0 

15 

i;i4 

39 

12 

Pennsylvania--. 

f) 

1,295 

0 

0 

1,147 

0 

0 

1. 948 

17 

1^0 

Rhode Island .. 

0 

57 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

97 

3 

10 

West Virginia. 

2 

236 

101 

0 

70 

0 

0 

325 

35 

76 

Wisconsin. 

1 

6 

242 

31 

0 

257 

0 

19 

452 

68 

10 


DYSENTERY ON STEAMSHIP 

The Norwegian steamship Mdirmngpr, from Tampico, JVIexico, was 
reported at Quarantine, La., December 17, 1924, with 10 cases of 
dysentery on board. One case of dysentery was reported on the 
steamship L. J. DraJee, which arrived at Quarantine, La., December 
21, from Tampico. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria .—For the week ended December 13, 1924, 35 States 
reported 2,055 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended December 15, 
1923, the same States reported 3,050 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and three cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
having an aggregate population of more than 28,800,000, reported 
1,058 cases of diphtheria for the week ended December 13, 1924. 
Last year, for the corresponding week, they reported 1,451 cases. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 1,402 cases of diphtheria. 
The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine 
years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades .—Thirty States n^ported 1,416 cases of measles for the 
week ended December 13, 1924, and 9,496 cases of this disease for 
the week ended December 15, 1923. One hundred and three cities 
reported 706 cases for the week this year, and 2,513 cases last year. 
, Scarlet fever .—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States -this year, 3,490; last year, 3,464 cases. Onq 
hundred and three cities—this year, 1,728 cases; last year, 1,467 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 983 cases. 

Smallpox .—For the week ended December 13, 1924, 35 States 
reported 789 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
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week, they reported 739 oaees of smiiflpox. ^e himdnki and three 
cities reported smallpox for the week as follows: 1924, 236 cases; 
1923, 188 cases; estimated expectancy, 84 cases. These cities 
reported 46 deaths from smallpox for the week this year, 40 of which 
ocemred at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid, fever .—Sue Inmdred and four cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for the week ended December 13, 1924, by 34 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1923 the same States reported 299 cases. 
One hundred and three cities reported 237 cases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year, and 126 cases for the week last year. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy for these cities was 72 cases. 

Influenza, and pneumonia .—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities as follows; 1924, 
954 deaths; 1923, 786 deaths. 

City reports for week ended December 13^ 1924 

I'ho “estimated expoetanry” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever us the icsult of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the dihcase under 
consideration may be exiK^cted to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Tublic Health 8ervicc during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num¬ 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports awdude several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated exfiectancy is the mean number of coses reported for the week during nonepiilemie years. 

If reports have not been received foi the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 101,5 Is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figure.? are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations fiom the usual ticiid. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data w'erc not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated exjioctancy. 


Division, State, 
and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Lovriston. 

Portland. 

New Hampshire. 

Concord. 

Vermont: 


Burlington .... 
Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

FallUix^er- ... 

Springfield. 

Worcester. 

Bhode Island: 

Pawtucket. 

Providence. 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

New Haven.... 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo. 

New York. 

Bochester...... 

Syracuse. 


Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Dlphtheiia 

Xufiuenr.a 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Muiniis, 

eases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pnou- 

inoniii, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Scarlet fever 

Case.s, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Death.? 

re¬ 

ported 

Ca90.s, 

0*5ti- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

('ascs 

re* 

ported 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

22 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

22 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

45 

60 

49 

n 

1 

59 

6 

22 

38 

87 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

29 

15 

1 

8 

54 


5 







11 


4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

16 

fi 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

9 

6 

3 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

11 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

8 

21 

8 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

i 

2 

6 

38 

38 

36 

12 

3 

4 

33 

10 

1 

22 

23 

21 

200 

217 

207 

47 

2.S 

53 

25 

230 

146 

1 200 

8 

J.5 

0 

0 

1 

11 

i 49 

2 

11 

30 

8 

1 18 

.3 

i n 

n 

1 

1 3 

A 

14 

1 o 




















< 41 5ii*m«ry 2* 11)25 

ttperUfoT w€tk enM December tS, 19164 —Ceiitlnued 


Division, &Uto, 
ami city 


D^htheria 

I&filienza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

iwrted 

Scarlet fever 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

jwrted 

lIlDDLfe ATLANTIC 











—continued 











New Jersey; 











Camden. 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 


3 

Newark. 

44 

22 

16 

5 

1 

28 

4 

16 

16 

47 

Trenton. 

0 

9 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

U 

Pennsylvania. 











Philadelphia .. 

147 

82 



7 

45 

34 

76 

55 

118 


115 

33 

20 


5 

61 

41 

39 

25 

71 

Reading. 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

3 

Scranton. 

5 

6 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 

EAST NORTH 











CENTRAL 











Ohio: 











Cincinnati- 

25 

20 

12 

1 

7 

3 

0 

10 

13 

11 

(Cleveland . 

107 

47 

30 

4 

4 

3 

It 

23 

33 

27 

Cohitnbus. 

10 

U 

4 

0 

1 

2 

2 

6 

10 

12 

Toledo. 

32 

18 

14 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

15 

16 

Indiana: 











Port Wayne. . 

5 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Indianapolis_ 

95 

22 

7 

0 

1 

1 

9 

10 

10 


South Bond.-.. 

10 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

Terre Haute— 

13 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


J 

2 

8 

Illinois: 











Chicago. 

m 

176 

87 

11 

3 

U9 

20 

71 

111 

188 

Cicero . 

17 

4 

4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Springfield. 

Michigtin: 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

2 

2 

Detroit. 

127 

87 

41 

3 

2 

6 

11 

30 

72 

91 

Flint. 

19 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

8 

4 

Grand Kapids- 

6 

7 

6 

0 

0 

2 

1 



14 

Wisconsin: 












7 

2 

1 

0 


Q 

143 


2 

3 

Milwaukee... . 

l(Ki 

28 

18 

0 

0 

130 

61 

0 ! 32 

20 

Racine. 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

5 

() 

3 

Superior. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

WERT NORTH 











CENTRAL 









• 


Minnesota: 











Duluth. 

22 

:i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

14 

Minneapolis. . 

92 

23 

33 

0 

1 

6 

.5 

4 

28 

62 

St. Paul. 

38 

20 

13 

0 

0 

2 

22 

0 

10 

22 

Iowa: 











Davenport. ... 

4 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


1 

0 

IVfniTus 

0 

c 

9 

0 


0 

0 


9 

4 

4-TJl 1AJ V - 

Sums City. ... 

11 

3 

2 

0 


0 

0 

. 

3 

0 

"W n.tj'rinn 

7 

2 

0 

0 


3 

0 


4 

1 

Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

18 

16 

7 

5 

0 

1 

2 

13 

10 

53 

St. Joseph. 

2 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

(1 

I 

H 

1 

St. Louis. 

37 

86 

54 

0 

0 

4 

4 

. 

31 

142 

North Dakota: 











Fargo. 

15 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

Grand Forks... 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


) 

0 

South Dakota: 











k VMirrlnon 

11 


0 

0 


0 

0 



2 

Sioux Falls. 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Nebraska: 








1 



Lincoln. 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

2 

1 

Omaha. 

10 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

1 

Kansas: 








1 



Topeka. 

23 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

49 

1 1 

I 

2 

Wichita. 

17 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

(1 

80t7TH ATLANTIC 











Delaware: 











Wlhnington.... 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

Maryland: 

Baltimore . 

64 

36 

43 

48 

1 

3 

4 

30 

23 

6C 

Cumberland_ 


2 

1 

0 

0 

1 


1 

1 

C 

Frederics.-. _ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

District of Colum¬ 










i 

bia: 

Washington.... 

38 

19 

21 

3 

2 

4 

0 

18 

18 

I ii 
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City reports for week ended December 13, 1934 —Continued 


! 

Division, State, 
and city 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

1 cases 

1 re¬ 
ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Scarlet fever 

Casefl, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Deaths^ 
re¬ 
ported 1 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exi)ect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

1 ported 

8017TH ATLANTIC 











—continued 


1 









Virginia: 


1 









Lynchburg. 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

i 0 

12 

0 

0 

2 

Norfolk. 

32 

4 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

00 

3 

2 

3 

Richmond. 

0 

10 

10 

0 

1 

1 5 

0 

5 

6 

5 

Roanoke . 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

West Virginia. 











Charleslou. 

38 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Huntington . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

4 

Wheeling_ 

17 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

North Carolina: 











Raleigh. 

10 

2 

^ 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Wilmington.... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

1 

2 

Winston-Salem 

8 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

South Carolina. 











Charleston_ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Columbia. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

0 

Green ville_ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Georgia: 











Atlanta _ 

2 

5 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

10 

5 

4 

Brunswick. ... 


0 







0 


Savannah - 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Florida: 











St. Petersburg. 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa. 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 

i 










TRAL 



i 








Kentucky: 

i 










Covington. 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

l/cxington. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Louisville__ 

9 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

4 

Tennessee. 











Memphis. 

8 

10 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

9 

4 

10 

Nashville. 

2 

5 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Alabama: 











Birmingham--- 

11 

5 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

3 

Mobile. 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Montgomery... 

1 

1! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

WEST SOUTH CEN¬ 











TRAL 











Arkansas: 











Fort Smith. 

3 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 

0 

Little Rock ... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.3 

2 

3 

Louisiana: 











New Orleans... 

4 

12 

17 

7 

4 

0 

0 

11 

5 

11 

Shreveport. 

2 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

Oklahoma. 











Oklahoma. 

1 

3 

2 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

Tulsa. 

4 

5 , 

2 

0 


2 i 

0 


2 

1 

Texas: 






1 


1 



Dallas. 

8 

13 

18 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 i 

3 

10 

Galveston_ 

0 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Houston . ... 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

8 1 

2 

7 

San Antonio_ 


3 

4 

0 

0 

0 


5 

1 

2 

MOUNTAIN 





1 






Montana: 











Billings. 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Great Falls. 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 0 

0 

1 

4 

Helena. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Missoula.. 


0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

Idaho* 






1 




Boise. 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Colorado: 






1 





Denver. 

20 

13 

25 

0 

2 

1 

42 

14 

10 

3 

Pueblo.. 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

New Mexico* 











Albuquerque... 

7 

1 

0 

o| 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Arizona: 











Phoenix. 

0 


1 

0 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

2 


3 

Utah: 











Salt Lake City. 

75 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

4 

4 

Nevada: 










1 

Reno. 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

1 1 
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2. TD25 


Ciiy reports for week ended December IS, 19t4 —Coiithniofl 




Diphtheria 

Influenta 




Scarlet fever 

Division, State, 
and city 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

, esti¬ 
mated 
cxjiect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

1 re¬ 
ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

rc- 

porteil 

moniM, 

deaths 

le- 

ported 

Cases, 

estl- 

muted 

exiiect* 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 











Seattle. 

0 

7 

13 

0 


6 

35 

. 

6 

11 

Spokane.. 

Tacoma. 

18 

5 

12 

0 


26 

0 


6 

3 

8 

3 

2 

0 

. 

1 

0 

. 

3 

2 

Oregon: 











Portland. 

34 

6 

23 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

7 

4 

California: 











Angeles.... 

53 

34 

41 

0 

1 

5 

1.5 

20 

16 

27 

Sacramento_ 


2 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

4 

San Francisco.. 

32 

28 

22 

4 

0 

4 

19 

10 

10 

‘28 


DivKIon, Stale, imd city 


1023, 

estimuted 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine* 

Lewiston. 83,700 

Portland. 73,129 

New Hampshire: 

(Uncord. 22,408 

Vermont: 

Barro. U0.008 

Burlington. 23,613 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 770,400 

Foil River. 120.912 

Springfield. 144,227 

Worcesier. 191,927 

Rhode Island. 

Pawtucket. 68, 799 

Providence. 242,378 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport... * 143, 565 

Hartford. »mo36 

Now Haven. 172,967 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo. 586,718 

New York. 5,927,625 

Rochester. 817,867 

Syracuse. 184,511 

Now Jersey: 

Camden. 124,157 

Newark. 438,699 

Trenton. 127,390 

Pcnniylvania; 

Philadelphia. 1,922,788 

Pittsburgh. 613,442 

Reading. 110,917 

Scranton. 140,636 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 406,312 

Cleveland. 888,519 

Columbua. 261,082 

Toledo. 268,338 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 93,573 

Indianapolis. 342,718 

South Bend. 76,709 

Terre Haute. 68,939 


’2 




§s 

s 



.K 

£ 

is 

I 

ea 

a 

U 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 22 240 

0 6 26 

0 8 30 


1 Population Jan. 1,1920. 


0 ft 1 6 

0 13 109 

0 4 16 

0 110 

2 5 10 

0 8 11 

0 5 0 0 

0 26 4 0 

0 14 1 3 

0 8 10 

0 4 0 0 


0 9 0 6 

0 17 1 2 

0 5 11 

0 114 

0 0 0 2 

0 1 0 0 

0 2 0 0 

0 10 0 

• Pulmonary only. 


0 44 168 

16 103 1,485 

0 0 51 

0 0 4x5 

0 0 46 

1 64 101 

0 10 41 

0 75 f»22 

0 7 165 

0 7 25 

0 4 . 
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City reportn for we^ ended December 18 1 1884 —Continued 




Smallpox 

k 

s 

Typhoid fever 

! 

1 

Division, State, and city 

Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

ses, estimated 
expectancy 

1 *2 

I 

s 

I 

1 

bereulosis, deatl 
ported 

ses, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

1 

a 

hooping cough, 
reported 

I 

s 

=3 

1 



a 

O 

U 

p 

9 

H 

eg 

U 

o 

5 



KA8T KORTH CENTRAL—Continued 











lUinois. 

2,886,121 

2 

1 

0 

36 

5 

21 

5 

174 

667 

Cicero__ 

55,968 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

3 

Springfield -__ 

61,833 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

MichfganV 

Detroit- __ 

995,668 

3 

0 

' 0 

12 

2 

6 

0 

9 

246 

Flint . 

117,968 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 


145,947 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

6 

26 

Wisconsin: 

42,519 

484,595 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 


i 18 

4 

Milwaukee.. 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

15 

85 

Ilacinc..... 

64.393 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Superior. -.. 

1 39, C71 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 











WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


I 

1 

i 







Minnesota: | 

Duluth-. . 

106,289 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18 

Minneapolis.. 

409,125 

6 

87 

40 

0 

i 1 

3 

2 

1 

125 

St. Paul__ 

241,801 

13 

7 

2 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

13 

50 

Iowa: 

61,262 
140,923 
79,602 
39,667 

0 

2 



0 

0 


2 



0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 



0 

8 

1 


0 

2 


1 


Missouri: 

Kansas City. 

351,819 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

95 

St Joseph r ___ 

78,232 
803,85:1 

24,841 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


St. Louis.. 

1 

7 

0 

10 

2 

1 

0 

3 

- 257 

North Dakota: 

Fargo.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Grand Forks_ 

14, 547 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

South Dakota. 

AhArdenn . _ 

1.5,829 
29,206 

58,761 

204,382 


0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

G 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln____ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

Omaha___ 

2 

13 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

56 

Kansas: 

Topeka.... 

52,555 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

26 

Wichita. 

79,261 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

29 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 

Wilmington... 

117,728 

773,580 
32,361 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

38 

Maryland: 

Baltimore- _ 

1 

0 

0 

12 

3 

2 

0 

70 

236 

Cumberland.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

...... 

6 

Frederick.. 

11,301 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


3 

Distric't of (Columbia: 

Washington___ 

» 437,571 

30,277 
159,089 
181,044 
55, ,002 

45, 697 
67,918 
156,208 

29,171 
35,719 
56,230 

71,245 
30,688 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

12 

0 

9 

119 

Virginia* 

Lynchburg... 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

o! 

0 

0 

5 

Norfolk_ 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Kichmond.. 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

, 55 

Koanoke. ___ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

West Virginia: 

Charleston..... 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

14 

Huntington___ 

0 

1 



1 

0 


0 

Wheeling.. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 j 

1 

...... 

1 

15 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wilmington. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Winston-Salem. 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Soaili Carolina: 

Charleston.... 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Columbia... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

23 

Green viUe... 

25,789 

222,063 

15,037 

89,448 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Georgia: 

Atlanta..._ 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 1 

80 

Brunswick___ 

0 




0 


0 1 



Savannah. 

1 0 

6 

1 6 

6 

1 

1 

0 i 

i 

35 


1 Population Jan. 1, iS20. 
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CUif repoTt$ for week ended December 1$, 19B4 —Continuod 




Smallpox 

e 

Typhoid fever 

1 







.a 




s 



Po|Nila* 

tion 

1. 


1 

1 

■O'g 

rt >> 

•o 

1 

tl 

8 

Pi vision, Stato, and elty 

July 1, 

li 



II 

1 

*1 a 


1 
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1923, 
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M 
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If 
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& 

w 

st 

1 

3 

i 




S 

1 

9 


1 

1 

M 

8 



u 

o 

iS 

H 

u 

u 

ft 

if 

ft 

SOUTH ATLANTIC—CODtinued 











Florida: 











rit- Petersburg. 

24,403 

] 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Tampa .. 

50.050 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

14 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky 











rovmgton. 

67,877 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Lexington ..... 

43, m 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

liOnisv ille..... 

257 ,671 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

81 

Tennessco: 



1 







Memphis. 

170,007, 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

s 

2 

0 

'0 

Nashville . 

121,128 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

62 

Alabama 










Birmingham. 

195,901 
63, K58 

0 

25 

0 

4 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

68 

MobikC- ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Montgomciy. 

45,383 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas* 











Foil Smith 

30,635 
70,916 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Kock .... 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 


liOUlsiuna. 








New Orleans. 

404,675 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 

9 

0 

0 

148 


54,590 ' 


0 

0 

1 ! 


1 

0 

0 

19 

Oklahoma: 






Oklahoinn. 

101,150 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Tulsa * . 

102,018 

i 

0 


0 

0 



Texas- 





.j 

3 


Dallas__ 

177.274 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 1 

41 

Galveston. 

40,877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

oi 

0 

9 

Houston. 

1,64,970 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

O' 

1 

55 

San Antonin 

184,727 

0 

0 

0 

12 


0 

0 



MOUNTAIN 







Montana: 











Billings. 

16,927 
27,787 

112,037 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

10 

(boat Falls. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 

IleWua. 

0 

<} 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

9 

Miscoula. 

1 12,068 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 

Idaho; 










Boise.. 

22,800 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 J 

7 

Colorado: 








1 


Denver.. 

272,031 

5 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1' 

0 

4 

80 

Pueblo. 

43,519 

J 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

New Mexico: 






1 




Albuciuertiuo. 

10,648 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Arizona. 








Phoenix... 

33,899 

0 

0 

0 

8 


0 

0 

0 

17 

Utali: 









Salt Lake ('ity. 

120,241 

3 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

a 

5 

26 

Nevada: 









2 

Keno.. 

12,420 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington; 











Seattle. 

1 315,685 
104,573 
101,731 

273,021 

1 

10 



1 

0 


4 


Sixikanc.. 

9 

2 



1 

0 


1 


Tacoma___ 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Oregon: 

Portland. 

6 

9 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Californin* 










Loa Angeles ... 

066,8.63 

1 

22 

X 

27 

3 

5 

0 

14 

242 

Sacramento... 

69,9.60 

539,038 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

30 

San Francisco .. 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

1 

2 

17 

1« 












^PaiMzlatiop Jan.), 1920. 
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City reports for week ended December l$f 1924 —Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Cerebro¬ 

spinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encepha¬ 

litis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

Typhus 

fever 

Cases 

Deaths 

I 

Q 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, est. 
expectancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 












Massacliusotts- 












Boston. 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Fall River.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut. 












Hartford. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












Buffalo.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York. 

4 

3 

14 

11 

0 

0 

2 

8 

3 

0 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark. 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania 




* 








Pbiladolpliia. 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cleveland. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lUinois: 












Chicago. 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 












Detroit. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 












Milwaukee. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 












Minnesota; 












Minneapolis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 












St. Louis. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota: 












Grand Forks. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Kansas: 












Wichita. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Maryland: 












Baltimore. 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 












Richmond... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 












Charleston. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 j 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 












T^ennesisco: 












Nashville. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0! 

0 

0 

1 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Texas: 












Houston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 












Washington* 












Seattle. 

0 


0 


0 


0 

3 


0 


Tacoma. 

0 


0 




0 

1 


0 


Oregon: 





1 ^ 







Portland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

California: 












Los Angeles. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


The following table gives a summary of the reports from 105 cities 
for the 10-week period ended December 13,1924. The cities included 
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in this tftble are tliose whose reports have been published for ail 10 
weeks in the Public Health Keports. Eight of these cities did not 
reporMeaths. The aggregate population of the cities reporting cases 
was estimated at nearly 29,000,000 on July 1, 1923, which is the latest 
date for wliich estimates are available. The cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population on that date. The number of 
cities included in each group and the aggregate population are shown 
in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cUies, October 3 to December 13, 1034 


DIPHTHERIA OASES 






1924, w(‘ck ended 

- 




Oct 

11 

Oct. 

18 

Oct. 

25 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

* 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Total. 

883 

930 

988 

905 

1.128 

1,112 

1,115 

970 

1.058 

1,063 

New England. 

77 

82 

• 80 

88 

78 

82 

84 

67 

104 

177 

Middle Atlantic. 

209 

250 

228 

235 

304 

312 

314 

284 

336 

345 

jBast North ("entral. 

174 

170 

176 

211 

279 

247j 

227 

2:14 

223 

225 

West North Central. 

120 

136 

149 

127 

128 

147 

160 

148 

149 

128 

South Atlantic.. 

142 

121 

172 

131 

14H 

109 

129 

128 

*80 

»99 

East South Central. 

28 

42 

41 

27 

35 

26 

32 

21 

*21 

17 

West South Central. 

26 

28 

36 

40 

46 

59 

45 

27 

31 

46 

Mountain. 

14 

18 

23 

28 

38 

36 

27 

17 

M 8 

33 

Pacific. 

87 

74 

74 

78 

72 

94 

97 

U 

87 

94 



MEASLES CASES 






1 

Total. 

130 

103 

197 

241 

310 

322 

400 

;i64 

613 

706 

New England... 

21 

25 

28 

32 

36 

41 

49 

.59 

66 

1 104 

Middle Atlantic. 

m 

97 

92 

112 

144 

135 

154 

1.'.6 

207 

238 

East North Central. 

22 

42 

55 

70 

91 

102 

131 

114 

269 

279 

West North Cential. 

« 

7 

a 

7 

7 

10 

14 

5 

12 

17 

South Atlantic. 

10 

4 

2 

6 

13 

4 

11 

7 

>10 

M9 

East South Central. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

*0 

1 

West South Central. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Mountain. 

0 

5 

2 

3 

2 


4 

3 i 

»2 

5 

Pacific. 

12 

10 

14 

11 

14 

23 

34 

18 

47 

43 


SCAHDET FEVER CASES 


Total. 

774 I 

795 ' 

938 

1,021 

1,153 ' 

1,097 

1,238 

1,283 

1,488 

1,735 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

89 1 

99 

121 

96 

114 

135 

155 

176 

219 

*285 

iri4 

168 

213 

298 

364 

330 

365 

389 

389 1 

513 

East North Central. 

178 

170 

214 

2.56 

270 

262 

303 

307 

346 

415 

West North Cenb-a). 

218 

227 

253 

216 

225 

220 

228 

245 

297 

302 

South Atlantic.. 

40 

48 

.57 

57 

67 

58 

72 

63 

* 83 

«124 

East South Central. 

21 

11 

14 

24 

29 

14 

17 

10 

<28 

19 

West South Central. 

17 

16 

17 

15 

25 

1 IS 

1 1 ^ 

20 

27 

35 

Moimtain. 

15 

19 

13 

19 

19 

20 

24 

15 

5 31 

17 

Pacific. 

36 

81 

36 

40 

50 

40 

60 

58 

68 1 

76 


SMALLPOX CASES 


Total. 

72 

99 

184 

134 

' 138 

192 

188 

213 

319 

236 

Knar fCnfliind __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

*0 

Middle Atlantic_____ 

3 

0 

5 

2 

4 

0 

5 

9 


1 1 

Bast North Central.-. 

21 

80 

19 

! 16 

6 

11 

14 

19 

13 

1 18 

West North Central..... 

21 

27 

64 

70 

82 

100 

85 

114 

201 

123 

South Atikmtic ............... 

2 

0 

3 

1 

3 

7 

6 

3 

223 

*19 

Bast South Central........... 

2 

15 

11 

9 

8 

12 

21 

13 

<20 

81 

West ^tttb Central.. 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

8 

6 

7 

' 4 

3 

Moumtain____ 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 *2 

1 

PidSe. 

23 

22 

27 

34 

32 

47 

49 

47 

39 

39 













»Figures for Worcester. Mass., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to press. 
^ Figures for Norfolk, va., and Brunswick, Qa., estimated. 

* Figures for BrunswdckjGa , estimated. 

* Figures for Memphis, Tenn., estimated. 

* Fi^es for Keno, Nev., estimated. 
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Summary oj weekly reports from dties, October $ to December 13,19$4 —Conl^aiied 

TYPHOID FEVER CASES t 


1024, week ended*— 



Oct 

11 ! 

Oct. 

18 

Oct. 

25 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. j 
15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

0 

Dec. 

13 

Total. 

214 

159 

136 1 

106 

124 

107 

133 

161 

255 

237 

New England. 

Ifi 

8 

6 

5 

7 

5 1 

6 

9 

12 

*6 

Middle Atlantic. 

45 

47 

40- 

35 

23 

33 

46 

90 

140 

134 

East North Central. 

15 

17 

14 

11 ! 

14 

! 

15 

10 

30 

43 

West North Central. 

16 

11 

6 

9 

9 

3 ! 

8 

2 

4 

8 

South Atlantic. 

23 

20 

22 

13 j 

21 

10 

14 1 

15 1 

*27 

U7 

East South Central. 

17 

12 

21 

12 

14 

20 

14 ' 

19 

M 8 

10 

West South Central.-. 

ir> 

12 

12 

6 

18 

11 i 

13 

^ 1 

13 

11 

Mountain. 

58 

23 

10 

5 

0 


2 

2 

» 1 

2 

Pacific. 

9 

9 

6 

10 

9 

6 1 

16 

6 j 

10 

6 


INFLUENZA DEATHS 


Total. 

21 

20 

18 

3fl 

38 

43 

41 

66 

63 

01 

New England. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

WB 

2 

2 

7 

*2 


13 

11 

9 

21 

23 

17 

17 

15 

21 

43 


4 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

15 

13 

18 


0 


0 


0 



3 

2 

2 

South Atlantic. 

1 

■1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

7 

»6 

*11 


0 


HI 

1 

1 

4 

2 

6 


4 


1 

HI 

HI 

3 

1 

7 

3 

6 

6 

7 


1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

4 

* 2 

»3 

3 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

2 

2 

1 


PNEUMONIA DEATHS 


Total. 

494 

497 

479 

593 

636 

676 

646 

701 

832 

863 

New England. 

39 

28 

27 

42 

33 

35 

38 1 

68 

51 

> 45 

Middle Atlantic.. 

217 i 

221 

227 

270 

305 

294 

301 

300 

371 

397 

East North Central. 

84 

90 

77 

95 

109 

116 

122 

126 

156 

168 

West North Central. 

25 

23 

20 

28 

29 

32 

36 

34 

29 

40 

South Atlantic. 

50 

50 

65 

87 

7r> 

83 

67 

83 

*91 

>86 

East South Central. 

16 

19 

13 

21 

24 

46 

36 

43 

<39 

38 

West South Central. 

31 

16 

17 

21 

22 

34 

20 

21 

32 

36 

Mountain. 

15 

22 

16 

6 

8 

10 

16 1 

13 

*23 

21 

Pacific. 

18 

28 

17 

23 

31 

26 

21 

23 

41 

33 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly rephrts and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1923 


Group of cities 

Numlier 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of Cities 
reporting 
cases ! 

Aggregate 
populatioa 
or cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total. 

105 1 

97 

28,898, 350 

28,140,034 

New England. 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

2,098.740 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

10 

10,304,114 

10,304,114 

East North Central. 

17 

17 

7,032,536 

7,032,535 

West North Central. 

14 

11 

2,616,330 

2,381,454 

South Atlantic. 

22 

22 

2,666,901 

2,566,901 

East South Central. 

7 

7 

911,885 

911,885 

West South Central. 

B 

6 

1,124,564 

1,023,013 

Mountain.-. 

9 

1 9 

546,445 

546^445 

Pacific. 

6 

1 3 

1 

1,797,830 

1,275,841 


1 Figures for WcMrcester, Mass., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to press. 
sFijmres for Norfolk, Va., and Brunswick, Qa., estimated. 
tFifares for Brunswick, Ga., estimated. 

* Fibres for Memphis, Tenn., estimated. 

4Figures for Reno, Nev., estimated. 
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THE PRESENT PANDEMIC OF PLAGUE 

In general, those unfamiliar with the natural laws governing the 
occurrence, propagation, and spread of pestilences are still very apt to 
view the appearance of such diseases as mysterious, inexplicable, and 
more or less providential. It is not realized that man himself is 
usually, in one way or another, consciously or unconsciously, 
directly or indirectly, responsible! for this spread. vStill less is it real¬ 
ized that the application of scientific as well as common souse methods 
of control will often avert disaster both from a commercial and a 
humanitarian standpoint. 

Plague is a disease as old, perhaps, as the Imman race. Almost 
the earliest human records contain references to plague. It is men¬ 
tioned in the ancient S.anskrit and Egyptian writings and in the Bible. 
In the fifth and sixth chapters of the First Book of Samuel there is an 
account of an epidemic of bubonic plague. Ji’orty-one epidemics of 
plague are rworded as having occuri’ed before the beginning of the 
Christian era. During the 1,500 years after the birth of Christ 
there are records of 100 e])ideraics, and from 1500 to 1720 there are re¬ 
ported 45 pandemics of the disease. 

It is impos.sible to estimate the number of people who have died of 
plague in ages past, though the figures certainly run into hundreds of 
ipillious. It is estimated that more than 1.0,000,000 human bemgs 
have died of plague in the last 25 or 30 years. 

The present pandemic of plague began in China in 1894. In 1896 
India, Japan, Asiatic Turkey, and European Russia were infected. 
In 1898 the disease spread to Madagascar and Mauritius, and in 1899 
the disease appeared in Arabia, Persia, the Straits Settlements, 
Austria, Portugal, British South Africa, Egypt, the French Ivory 
Coast, and Portuguese Africa. About the same time plague appeared 
in Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and the Hawaiian Islands, and in 1900 
the disease appeared for the first time in the United States, in San 
Francisco, Calif. In addition to its having appeared in other South 
American and European countries since 1900 it may be said that the 
disease reached Seattle in 1907, and, although there were only seven' 
human casra at that city, plague-infected rats were found off and 
on for 10 years. In San Francisco the disease appeared several times 
in epidemic form. 

2331(r>~2St —I 
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In 1914 plague appeared in New Orleans; in 1920 in Beaumont 
and Galveston, Tex, In 1904 it w as discovered that plague infection 
had spread from the rats to the ground squirrels in California, and it 
has been among these ground squirrels ever since. 

During the calendar year 1923 phigue was reported to the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service as being present in the following 
countries, namely: Algeria, Australia, Azoras, Brazil, British East 
Africa, Canary Islamls, Ceylon, Chile, China, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Hawaii, India, Indo-China, Iraq, Japan, Java, 
Madagascar, Mauritius Island, Mexico, Morocco, Palestine, Peru, 
Portugal, Portuguese West Africa, Russia, Siam, Siberia, Spain, 
Straits Settlements, Syria, Tunis, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
and Venezuela. 

Some of tliese countries have been plague infected for many years 
and no doubt will remain so for many years to come, possibly for 
centuries even. The most common way in which plague Spreads 
from one country to anotlicr, from one city to another, is by means 
of rats on board ship. With the present methods of ship construc¬ 
tion and of wharf construction it is ])ractically impossible to elim¬ 
inate all danger of the importation of plague on vessels without 
paral}zing commerce to an extent that would be perhaps as distis- 
trous as plague itself. 

When the rats of a large city become infected with plague, it 
often takes many years to eradicate the disease. The fact that 
there are no human cases does not mean that there may not be rat 
infection. In at least one city there is a record of rat infection 
extending over a period of 10 years without the occurrence of a 
human case during tliat time. It should be said that an active cam¬ 
paign of rat proofing vras carried on in that city during the time and 
the prevention of human cases is believed to have been duo to the 
activities of the health authorities in combating rodent plague. 

As is well known the pneumonic form of plague may, and some¬ 
times does, s|)read with great rajndity among people who live under 
ovcrcrow'ded and other insanitary conditions; that is, where there 
is close personal contact. Under favorable conditions pneumonic 
plague spreads along the lines of travel by human beings, by rail or 
by any other mode of travel, but this is not generally true of the 
bubonic typo, which goes whore the rat goes and reaches human 
beings from the rat. 

Even epidemics of the pneumonic form of plague are of animal 
origin in so far as we can toll. The small outbreak in Oakland, 
Calif., live years ago started in the following way: A hnnter of 
ground squirrels in shooting those animals evidently obtained one 
which was sick of plague. It is probable that a flea from this animal 
bit him, most likely on the arm, and he developed the bubonic type 
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of the disease. Before he died, however, he developed, a secondary- 
plague pneumonia. During his illness he infected others either 
through coughing or sneezing in close proximity or they may have 
gotten a very small, an invisible, quantity of secretion from the 
lungs of the patient on their fingers and from the fingers into the 
mouth or nose. After the pneumonic form developed from this 
first case it was passed on from one person to another until 14 people 
dietl before the epidemic was checked. Two of those who died in 
Oakland at that time were doctors and two were nurses. 

What is the future of plague? This is hard to predict. More 
than a quarter of a million cases of human plague were reported 
from all countries last year. With the facility with which rats carry 
the disease from one country to another on board ship it seems 
likely that practically all sea])orts may sooner or later have to be 
regarded as actually or potentially infected with plague. 

A reference to the statistical tables of the Public Health Reports 
will show that many times during recent years plague infection, 
either human or rodent, has been reported on vessels in almost every 
part of the globe. Only recently two i)lague-infccted vessels arrived 
at New Orleans, La. One of them had been engaged in trade 
between porta in S])ain and the oast coast of South America. The 
other was from Calcutta via Colombo, Port Said, Algiers, London, 
and Liverpool. This latter vessel had been fumigated for the de¬ 
struction of rats at Calcutta and the former at Barcelona, Spain, but 
evidently without ridding them of the infection, or else they wore 
reinfected subsequent to fumigation. 

Once plague infection is present in a given city or community the 
fight against the disease resolves iUself into a fight against the rat 
or other rodent concerned in its spread. In pneumonic outbreaks 
the human cases, of course, must be promptly separated from the 
noninfected portion of the population. 

Rats are hunted and trapped and examined for the infection. 
This is chiefly for the purpose of determining where plague exists. 
The disease is found almost invariably where the rats are thickest. 
Immediately steps are taken to remedy the conditions which harbor 
these pests. Old buildings are demolished, wooden basements ^re 
concreted; hollow double walls, floors and ceilings often must be 
replaced by single walls. Low-built frame houses must bo elevated 
from one and a half feet to two feet above the ground in order that 
rats may not burrow and multiply beneath them. 

Already a number of cities in the United States are constructing 
all new buildings in such manner as not to afford shelter for rats. 
Continuous campaigns are waged for the removal of badly constructed 
buildings, bad rat harbors, of whatever nature. 
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The ratproofing of new structures is relatively inexpensive, but 
the cost of ratproofing old buildings is very considerable. 

There is only one way to eliminate the rat. It must be hmlt vat 
of existence. All other measures produce only very temporary 
results because of the great fecundity of these animals. This will 
be readily understood when it is recalled that a single pair of rats 
under favorable conditions will produce from foiu’ hundred to six 
hundred rats in from fifteen to eighteen months time. 

In recent years some improvement has been made in the construc¬ 
tion of ships, with a view to eliminating the rat, but much yet remains 
to be done alf)ng this line. A few oil tank vessels have been built so 
as to practically exclude the rat, but the average freight and pas¬ 
senger steamer may still be said to be virtually a floating hotel for 
rats. 

A Study of the Pellagra-Preventive Action of Dried Beans, Casein, 

Dried Milk, and Brewas’ Yeast, with a Consideration of die Essen¬ 
tial Preventive Factors Involved* 

By Joseph Goldberokr utid W. F. Tannek, Surgeons, United States Public Hcaltli vService. 

The results of the general study of the prevention of pellagra 
begun in the early fall of 1914, though clearly demonstrating the 
preventability of the disease by means of an appropriate diet (1), 
^d not show what foods or food factors were the essential ones. 
The modified diet employed in that study, while satisfactorily serving 
its particular purpose, was relatively expensive and, it was suspected, 
in excess of minimal requirements. These considerations, it was 
felt, wrould stand in the way of its ready adoption by households 
and institutions of restricted incomes. It was extremely desirable, 
therefore, to attempt to devise a diet that was a<lequato to prevent 
pellagra and at the same time inexpensive. For this further inves¬ 
tigation was of course necessary. Accordingly, as the clinical oppor¬ 
tunities at the Georgia State Sanitarium seemed very favorable and 
as the trustees and officers were keenly interested in the problem 
and wore ready and willing to cooperate, new studies were started at 
that institution on January 1, 1918, and have been earned on evOT 
since. Some of the results, more particularly such as seemed to 
have a significant bearing on the essential dietary factors concerned 
in the prevention and causation of pellagra, have already been pub¬ 
lished (2) (.3). In the following we record some additional results 
liearing on this fimdamental question together with the results of 
the study primarily designed to afford a solution of the practical 

question which appealed to us at the outset. 

.-.- ..., -. - 

I From 9old studios in nutrition. 
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DBIED BEANS 

Soon after beginning the field study of pellagra, one of us (J. G.) 
encountered evidence strongly suggestive of the value of beans and 
peas in the prevention of the disease. Influenced by this, the legumes 
were recommended in the treatment and prevention of the disease 
and were included in generous quantities in the diets used in the test 
of the preventability of pellagra at the orphanages and at the Georgia 
State Sanitarium (1). The very favorable outcome of this test 
tended, of course, to support the earlier indications of the value of 
the legumes and thus suggested that a study of individual foods might 
well begin with one of this class. 

Soy hearts .—The unusually higli food value, cheapness and ready 
availability of the soy bean led us to begin our study with this bean, 
which was furnished as an addition to the general diet of the inmates 
of the section of (he Georgia State Sanitarium for colored women. 
The study began January 1, 1918. 

The quantity of soy beans supplied averaged fully 2)^ ounces per 
head per day during (he first month, and this was inen^ased on Feb¬ 
ruary 4, and thereafter maintained at a daily average of fully 3 ounces 
per person. 

During the first numth of the stu<ly all of the beans were boiled 
(in a stcam-jacketed kettle). Thereafter, in order to favor as large 
a consumption as possible, tlic proportion of the beans so prepared 
was from time to time nnlucod, a correspondingly increased propor¬ 
tion, after being ground into a coarse meal, was incorporated in the 
corn bread and in the boiled grits of the diet. During February 
(February 4 to March 8) the boiled beans constituted 80 per cent of 
the total served. On March 8 this proportion was reduced to 75 per 
cent and so maintained until June 4. During the period June 4 
to July 4 the proportion was held at approximately 60 per cent and 
after July 4 at 50 per cent. 

Despite this supplement several cases of pellagra developed among 
the inmates receiving it. An abstract of illustrative cases in individ¬ 
uals who were known to have consumed their full daily ration of 
soy beans follows: 

Case 1 .—colored woman, 61 years old, weighing 42.6 kilos, began 
taking the supplement of soy beans January 1, 1918, at which time 
slie was without symptoms of pellagra. Ate all her soy-bean ration; 
she nevertheless developed pellagra June 19, 1918.^ 

Case 2 .—^A colored woman, 37 years old, weighing 50 kilos, began 
taking the supplement of soy beans January 1, 1918, at which time 

* Unless otherwise indicated, the date of onset m the cases represents the date of the first appearance 
of the distinctive dermatitis. 
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she was without symptoms of pellagra. Kegularly ate all her soy¬ 
bean ration, but, neverthdioss, developed pellagra June 25, 1918. 

Case S .—A colored woman, 20 years old, weighing 48.4 kilos, began 
taking soy bean^ January 1, 1918, at which time she waa without 
symptoms of pellagra. She regularly ate all her ration of soy beans, 
but developed pellagra October 14, 1918. 

Case 4 .—A colored woman, 25 years old, weighing 59.8 kilos, began 
taking soy beans January 1, 1918, at which time she was -without 
symptoms of pellagra. She regularly ate slightly more than the 
average allo-wancc of the beans; nevertheless she developed pellagra 
September 18, 1918. 

Case r >.—A colored woman, 43 years old, -weighing 49 kilos, began 
taking the soy-bean supplement .January 1, 1918, at which time 
she w^us without symptoms of pellagra. Regularly ate at least the 
average allowance of soy beans, but she nevertheless developed 
pellagra September 18, 1918. 

Case 6 .—^A colored woman, 25 years old, weighing 42.8 kilos, began 
taking the soy beans January 1, 1918, at which time she presented 
some slight symptoms of a receding attack of pellagra, which were 
no longer perceptible two days later. She regularly ate all her 
allowance of the beans, but dev'eloped a recurrent attack on Octo¬ 
ber 22, 1918. 

Case 7.—A colored woman, 15 years old, weighing 43 kilos, began 
taking the soy beans on admission, January 10, 1918, at which time 
she had some symptoms of active pellagra. These symptoms cleared 
up between January 22 and 29. No further symptoms were noted 
imtil September 4, -which date marked the onset of a recurrence. 
Throughout she had eaten her full allowance of the beans. 

Case 8 .—^A colored woman, 56 years old, weighing 58 kilos, began 
taking the soy beans on admission, February 23, 1918, at which time 
she presented no symptoms of pellagra. She ate at least all of her 
allowance of the soy beans, but nevertheless developed the begin¬ 
ning of an attack of pellagra on September 17, 1918. 

As has already been stated, the soy beans issued as an addition 
to the institution diet averaged fully 21^2 ounces per head per day 
between January 1 and February 3. On February 4 the quantity 
furnished was increased and thereafter, to the end of the study, 
maintained at an average of fuUy 3 ounces per patient per day. In 
estimating the amount actually consumed some deduction should be 
made for imavoidablc loss in handling in the kitchen and in distribu¬ 
tion in th6 dining rooms; a small allowance should also be made 
for table waste, even in instances such as wo have cited in which the 
individuals left “clean plates,” consuming all of their portions. We 
believe tliat a deduction of one-half ounce probably more than 
covers all possible losses and that it is conservative to estimate that 
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in each of the cases cited the individual ingested an average of fully 
2}4 ounces of soy beans daily during a period varying between four 
and one-half end eight and one-half months before developing the 
attack of pellagra. 

It thus appears that the daily consumption of fully 2 }'^ ounces of 
soy beans as here described was inadequate to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of the disease. 

Discussion ,—The failure of the soy bean supplemented diet would 
seem to indicate that this legume in spite of its relatively high food 
value lacked, or, in the quantities and form in which it was used, 
supplied too little of the essential preventive factor or factors to 
serve as an adequate pellagra-preventive supplement. While it is 
conceivable that a larger quantity might have boeu effective, this 
consideration is not of much importance practically, since for the 
average individual the practicable day-to-day limit of consumption 
had, we believe, about been reached in the test. In this connection, 
however, some coiisidc^ration must be given to, and allowance, per¬ 
haps, made for, the degree of digestibility of the food in question. 
This is particularly pertinent in the present connecition, since we 
have found that as served after boiling, this bean still retained a 
rather firm consistency, requiring relatively considerable pressure 
to mash it, and thus suggesting that unless well masticated digestion 
might bo interfered with, with consequent serious loss of nutrients. 
Holmes (4), discussing the results of a study of the dig('stibility of 
this bean, makes a very similar observation, remarking that '‘the 
digestibility of the protein supplied by steam cooked soy beans is 
apparently less than that of soy-bean flour, owing to the fact that the 
thin unbroken skin that surrounds the cooked soy bean is impervious 
to the action of the digestive juices.” Now it is well known that 
among the insane the "good eaters” are very frequently those who 
bolt their food with little or no mastication. The possibility is there¬ 
fore present that in our patients a more than ordinarily large pro¬ 
portion of the boiled portion of the bean ration was subjected to 
very imperfect mastication before exposure to the digestive juices. 
How much, if at all, this actually contributed to the result under 
consideration we are unable to state, but we are inclined to assume 
that a deduction of one-third from the quantity of the soy beans 
ingested in the boiled form would perhaps quite fully cover the pos¬ 
sible loss from tliis cause. Now since several of the above-cited cases 
of pellagra developed after periods of upward of two or three months/ 
during which the boiled beans formed only about one-half of the 
daily bean ration, it would appear on the basis of this assumption 
that the disease developed in some instances in spite of a daily in¬ 
gestion of the equivalent of approximately 2 ounces of soy beans of 
avt^rage (normal) digestibility (Table I). But even this reduced 
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quantity would seem to be a fairly libend day-to-day intake of tldu 
legume, so that its failure as a preventive food, while not con<dusive 
as to its absolute deficiency in preventive power, is, nevertheless, 
rather strongly suggestive of at least a practical inadequacy in this 
reject. 

Soy-bean purie.—With the idea in mind that the failure of the soy¬ 
bean supplement might have boon due to an inadequate quantity 
and a relatively (unusually) low digestibility of the beans, a further 
test of their preventive power was undertaken, beginning January 
25, 1919. In this test the soy bean after being boded was rubbed up 
into a puree. The composition of the daily ration of this pur5e dur¬ 
ing the period January 25 to February 8, 1919, was as follows: Dry 
soy beans, 228 grams; sucrose, 228 grams; pork fat, 28 grams; 
table salt, 4 grams; fresh lemon juice, 4 grams; and water enough 
to make approximately 2 liters. In order to insure an abundance of 
vitamin A, the daily ration of pur6e was modified so that after 
February 9 it had the following composition: Dry soy beans, 114 
grams; creamery butter, 56 grams; sucrose, 228 grams; cornstarch, 
85 grams; table salt, 4 grams, fresh lemon juice, 4 grams; and water 
enough to make 2 liters. The pur6c was offered to a small group of 
pellagrins. It was very well taken during the first six or eight weeks, 
after which there was a more or less rapidly progressive decline in 
appetite with some nausea and vomiting, necessitating a change to 
another type of diet. In 3 of about 12 pellagrins in whom this treat¬ 
ment was tried, there was noted, cither just before or very shortly 
after the change to another diet was made, the development of symp¬ 
toms either very suggestive of, or quite definitely those of, a recur¬ 
rence of pellagra or of pellagra sine pellagra. 

Thus the daily intake of at least 114 grams (4 ounces) of soy beans 
in the form of a pur^e during a period of not less than seven to eight 
weeks appeared insufficient to prevent the recurrence of pellagra 
and tended to confirm the indications of inadequacy afforded by the 
result of the experience with the soy-bean supplemented diet of 1918. 

Oowpeas .—The cowpea is one of the most highly esteemed legumes 
among the people of our Southern States. While not possessed of 
quite so high a food value as the soy bean, it has an important 
practical advantage over the latter in that it requires much less 
cooking to prepare it for the table. These considerations, coupled 
with the fact that our previous field observations and experience 
Were largely concerned with this legume, made it seem desirable 
to study it more closely. Using the variety known as the California 
blackeye pea, a test was begun in a small group of pellagrins (nine 
in all) on February 4, 1919, and carried on concurrently with 
the stpdy <>f the value of the soy bean. 
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To inaure aa high a degree of digestibility as possible, the oowpeas 
were prepared as a purSe. The composition of the daily ration was 
as follows: Dry cowpoas (California blackeye) 200 grams; creamery 
butter, 85 grams; sucrose, 170 grams; cornstarch, 28 grams; table 
B^t, 4 grams; fresh lemon juice, 4 grams; and water enough to make 
approximately 2 liters. 

This soup wa.s quite well taken during at least the first three or 
four months. Then, as in the case of the soy-bean pur4e, the appetite 
of the patients more or less rapidly fell off, with the development of 
some vomiting, eventually leading to a change of diet in all cases. In 
two of the pellagrins of this group, mild but definite symptoms of a 
recurrence of pellagra developed, m one at the end of about four, and 
in the other at the end of about five, months of the cowpea soup 
feeding. 

The indication of a failure to protect in these two patients suggests 
that the dry cowpea has little, if any, pellagra-preventive value,® 
and thus fails to support certain of the seemingly favorable in¬ 
dications afforded by the earlier clinical and epidemiological observa¬ 
tions. 

Summary and conclusion .—The pellagra-preventive value of the 
dry'soy-bean as an addition to the general diet of the colored female 
inmates of the Georgia State Sanitarium was studied during 1918. 
The daily is-sue was 3 ounces but, allowing for various possible 
losst?8, it is estimated that those who ate well ingested the equivalent 
of approximately 2 ounces (50 grams) of soy-beans of normal di¬ 
gestibility. In spite of this, however, several cases of pellagra 
developed. 

Concurrently with the soy-bean soup study a trial was made of 
the preventive vahie of a daily ration of approximately 200 grams of 
diy California blackeye peas, also in the form of a soup, with results 
indicating that tliia, too, was inadequate fully to prevent recurrence 
of pellagra. 

The dry soy-lx'an and the California blackeye pea would appear 
to possess little, if any, pellagra-preventive value. 

CASEIN 

The disappointing indications afforded by the study of the soy¬ 
bean and the cowpea led us to turn to a study of milk, another one 
of the foods that had been included in the diet used in the successful 
test of pellagra prevention (1). Some of the results of this and of 
related studies have already been published (2) (3). These showed 
that while milk (in the form of buttermilk) was capable of preventing 
pellagra, certain of the components of milk, namely, fresh butter 
(that tested was, like the buttermilk, produced in the vicinity of the 


* W6 have not yet studied the preventive value ol the fresh green or string bean. 
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Georgia State Sanitarium) and the inorganic minerals (in the fcom 
of an artificial mineral mixture resembling in composition that of the 
ash of milk) appeared to be devoid of this action. Since certain 
other evidence incidentally adduced appeared to indicate that 
none of the known vitamins were essential factors in the prevention 
of the disease, there remained for consideration in attempting to 
explain the pellagra-preventive action of milk only (o) the quality 
of its protein, (b) some as yet unrecognized or unappreciated dietary 
factor, or (c) a combination of these. Since, as between the protein 
aJtd an as yet unrecognized factor, the probabilities seemed to us to 
favor the former, it appeared reasonable to expect that the preven¬ 
tion of pellagra might be accomplished by improving the quality 
of the protein of the diet W'ith a sufficient supplement of a good 
protein. For this purpose we chose casein and (hopeful of accom¬ 
plishing otir aim) began a study of its therapeutic and preventive 
value late in the summer of 1922. The study was carried on until 
late in February, 1924. 

The casein principally used was a grain curd casein specially pre¬ 
pared for us by the Grove City Creamery, Grove City, Pa.‘‘ Its 
preparation w'as under the supervision of Mr. A. C. Weimar, dairy 
manufacturing specialist of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, who advised us that the mode of 
preparation was essentially as follows; The casein was precipitated 
from sweet skim milk with hydrochloric acid of the pH of casein. 
After drawing off the whey, the curd was pressed and immediately 
ground fine in the moist state. Then for five days this casein was 
washed with tap water acidulated with acetic acid to the pH of casein, 
the acidulated water being changed daily. At the end of this period 
the casein was washed in distilled water to remove the acid and then 
dried and stored in sealed lacquered tin containers.® Desiring as 
highly purified a preparation (so far as. vitamins wore concerned) 
as practicable, a considerable part of this casein was subjected to 
further treatment before being used in our study. This additional 
treatment (a modification of a method of purification kindly recom¬ 
mended by Prof. E. V. McCollum) consisted first of a washing in 
three or four changes of scalding hot tap water on the first day, then 
of a leaching in acidulated water (acetic acid 0.2 per cent in tap 
water) for six days with a daily change of the acidulated water. 
The acid was then removed by washing in three or four quick changes 


^ Our thanks are due to Dr. L. A. Rt)ger8, chief, Dairy Research Laboratories, Bureau of Dairying^ 
Department of Agriculture, for his helpful cooperation in having this casein prepared for us. 

Young rats fed a diet whicli derived all its \ itamin A from 18 i)er cent of this casein developed xeroph¬ 
thalmia after about eight weeks, .showing a deficiency of vitamin A. When the same casein formed the 
sole source of vitamin B, the growth of young rats promptly ceased, followed at once by a rapid dedlm 
in weight, blowing absence of factor B. 
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of tap water, after which the water was drained off and the casein 
dried in a current of air at about 80® C. 

During two short periods, the first of 10 days at the very outset 
of the study and the second of 9 days near its close, a commercial 
vitamin A free casein (Harris laboratories, Tuokahoe, N. Y.) was 
used. 

In all, some 34 pellagrins were offered the casein treatment. Of 
these six took it for periods (seven days to three and one-half months) 
too brief to serve as a sound basis for judging its value.® The remaining 
28 took it for the more significant periods of from 5 to 13H months. 

The study included 9 pellagrins who, when treatment was begun, 
presented active symptoms of the disease, and 19 who were free of 
evidence of active pellagra when they came under observation. In 
the former, the casein supplement was nearly always begun at 85 or 
90 grams a day and so maintained for at least 8 to 10 weeks and then 
reduced to 46 grams (after June 21 to 69 grams), the allowance made 
those pellagrins who when taken under treatment no longer presented 
any symptoms of the active disease. 

In deciding on the allowance of casein to be made in the latter class 
of cases, that is, for the purpose of purely preventive treatment, we 
were guided by our experience with buttermilk, 1,200 grams of 
which (approximately 36 grams protein) was at that time proving 
itself adequate for preventive purposes. We began with approxi¬ 
mately 46 grams (approximately 40 grams protein) per patient per 
day, in order to supply somewhat more protein than that furnished 
by the buttermilk, thus allowing, in some measure, for the inferi¬ 
ority of the co.sein protein as compared with the mixed proteins of 
milk. After some months—as will presently be explained—a suspi¬ 
cion arising that 46 grams of casein might not be quite sufficient 
in all cases, the supplement of casein was increased by 50 per cent 
to 69 grams a day. Toward the close of the study this was further 
increased to 85 grams. 

Condensed clinical notes of 10 representative cases that received 
casein treatment follow: 

Ca^e 9 ,—^A colored woman 34 yearn old, admitted to the Georgia 
State Sanitarium August 30, 1922, with dermal and mental manifes¬ 
tations of pellagra. Came under our observation September 2, 1922, 
presenting marked dry dermal lesions having the distinctive char¬ 
acters of the pellagrous dermatitis involving the back of the hands, 
fingers, lower third of the forearms, elbows, and tlic back of the neck 
and feet. There was present also some seborrheea about the nose 
and some incrustation about the angles of the mouth. The bowels 

• The normal tendency for the clinloal manifestations of pellagra to llttctoate in intensity, at times 
within the widest limits, may mislead the observer in appraising the effect (particularly the seemingly 
Ihvorablo effect) of treatment li the poriod of observation is brief* 
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were constipated. She was confused and disoriented. With the 
idea in mind that gelatin might improve the protein mixture of the 
diet and thus prove beneficial, she was given a daily supplement of 
85 grams of this protein. Stirred into her food, she took it well for 
some 10 or 11 days. Having lost somewhat in weight and strength 
during this pei-iod and the bowels having become somewhat over- 
nctiv(*, the gelatin was replaced by an equal amount of casein on 
September 14. (From September 14 to September 24 the casein 
was the Harris “vitamin A free” casein; after September 24 it was 
our purified grain curd casein.) The daily allowance of 85 grams 
was maintained until January 3, 1923, when it was reduced to 46 
grams, at which it was maintained until June 22, when it was increased 
to 09 grams (Table II). 

A few' days after the cliange from gelatin to casein her appetite 
returned and she ate well. Weighing 3H.5 kilos on September 18, 
1922, her weight rose, attaining .'il.O kilos on June 4 and 56.5 kilos 
on October 29, 1923. 't’lie deimatitis and seborrhma slowdy improved 
and she gaine<l in strength so that by November 6, 1922, she felt 
strong enough to he up and about. By De(ieraber 4 all dermal 
lesions had cleared up, leaving Imt a residual pigmentation; mentally, 
however, she was still somewhat confused. 

Early in January, 1923, and again early in June she suffered from 
some menorrhagia. In June also there was noted some tachycardia. 
From June 24 to August 8 she received a daily dose of 15 grams of 
Seidell’s “ activated solid” with the idea that it might have a beneficial 
effect on the tachycardia. No notable effect on the pulse rate having 
been accomplished, it was discontinued on the latter date. Except 
for a tendency to an accelerated pulse rate she continued in good con¬ 
dition until Septemher 11, 1923, at which time there was noted a 
slight fissuring at the angles of the mouth with dryness and scaling 
of the vemiilion border of the lower lip. At this time, too, her 
bow(*ls were constipated. 

By October 4 tlie vermilion border of the upper lip had also become 
dry and scaly. This condition of the lips persisted without signifi¬ 
cant change and on October 25 there W'as noted a slight roughening 
of a patch of skin of the upper lip just under the nasal septum. At 
this time she was again suffering from a somewhat prolonged though 
scanty menstrual flow. Meantime her mental condition had im¬ 
proved so that she seemed about at her normal. 

On November 15, 1923, she w'as noted to be in good general condi¬ 
tion except for the dryness and sealing^of the lips with slight fissurii^ 
of the lower one, and as she desired to go home the casein supple¬ 
mented diet was discontinued. Without further change in condition 
slie loft the institution on December 20, 1923, 
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Bummary, —A case of dermal and mental pellagra in which treat¬ 
ment with casein was accompanied by gain in weight and strength and 
a clearing up of the marked dermal and mild mental manifestations 
without definite evidence of relapse of the dermatitis or mental 
disturbance during a period of appix)ximatcly 14 months. The 
development during the latter part of this period of dryness and 
scaliness of the vermilion border of the lips with slight Assuring of the 
lower lip and at the angles of the mouth and of a tendency to con¬ 
stipation and to tachycardia, is regarded, however, as suggestive 
of an incomplete recovery or of a relapse of a larval pellagra ^ine 
pellcu/ra. 

CcLse 10, —A colored woman, 24 years old, admitted to the Geoigia 
State Sanitarium in 1919. Developed an attack of pellagra sine 
pdlagi^a (a well-marked stomatitis with slight looseness of the bowels 
and seborrhoea of the chin) in October, 1922. 

Treatment with a supplement of 85 grams of our purified grain 
curd casein >vas begun October 28, 1922. This daily allowance of 
casein was continued until January 3, 1923, when it was reduced to 
46 grams. On June 22, 1923, it was increased to 69 grams and so 
continued to October 22, when treatment with casein was discon¬ 
tinued. 

For about a week after beginning the casein the appetite was poor. 
It then improved and she ate well until after the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, 1923. Her strength improved and she gained in weight. 
(During the period January 1 to July 16, 1923, her weight rose from 
68.5 to 67 kilos.) 

By December 28, 1922, evidence of the attack had almost com¬ 
pletely cleared up, after wdiich she continued in good condition 
until about September 11, 1923. At this time there wore noted 
erosions of the skin at the angles of the mouth with a moist so^y 
appearance of the vermilion border of the lower lip and a diminution 
of food taking. Gradually the condition of the lower lip changed so 
that by October 4 it had become dry and crusty and a little reddened 
with Assuring at the angles. In the course of the succeeding two 
weeks scattered irregular, ill-defined patches of dark somewhat dry 
sebum developed over the forehead, nose, cheeks, and malar promi¬ 
nences. This washed off readily with soap and water, leaving a smooth 
skin, but within two or throe daj^'s the condition re-formed. By 
October 25 there was present a definite though mild stomatitis, 
increased salivary flow, and a tendency to nausea. The food taldug 
having gradually declined, a change in diet was made on October 
22, 1923, 

Summary, —^A case of pellagra sine pellagra in which the inaugura¬ 
tion of the casein supplemented diet was followed by physical improve¬ 
ment and a clearing up of the evidence of pellagra sine pellagta. 
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At the end of a period of about 11 months of the casein treatment 
symptoms of a recurrence began to develop and in the course of a 
month had progressed so that a diagnosis of pdlagra sine peUagm 
was made. 

Case 11 .—A colored woman, 18 years old, admitted to Georgia 
State Sanitarium November 25, 1921, On October 2, 1922, she was 
found to have a stomatitis suspected of being pellagrous. She came 
under our observation on October 5, presenting a tongue with beefy 
red tip and margins, increase in saliva, reddened mucosa of lower 
lip, and constipation. A diagnosis of pdlagra sine peUagra was made. 
On the same day treatment w»is begun with a liquid diet which 
included approximately 600 grams of milk, 15 grams of cod-liver oil, 
and 100 grams of butter. She took tliis well, and her s 3 nnptoms 
subsided, so that at the end of three weeks there was nothing notable 
except some overactivity of the bowels. In the course of another 
two weeks, however, there was a relapse of mouth .symptoms—a 
mild stomatitis. On November 11 the liquid diet was abandoned 
and a solid diet, including approximately 140 grams of fresh butter, 
was begun. She ate this well, her appetite continuing excellent. 
There was, however, no (“onsistent improvement in her condition, 
there being alternations of improvement and I’olapse in the stomatitis 
as also of constipation and overactivity of the bowels. Although, as 
has been mentioned, she ate well, there was no gain in weight nor in 
strength. 

On December 7, 1922, her diet was changed to the casein diet which 
case 9 an<l case 10 wesre at tliis time taking. During the tirst two 
weeks following this change her appetite was poor and her food con¬ 
sumption was considerably reduced, but she took practically her 
entire daily allowance of 85 grams of casein. After this there was 
improvement in food taking and gradmd improvement in her con¬ 
dition. On January 3, 1923, the casein supplement was reduced to 
46 gi’aros, and by the end of that month she was practically free of 
any evidence of pells^ra. By Api’il 1 she hatl gained approximately 
6 kilos in weight. 

She continued in good physical condition until near the end of 
June, when her appetite showed some falling off, her temperature 
was found to have risen, and, there being indications that she might 
be suffering from an acute miliary tuberculosis, she was transferred 
to another section of the institution on July 1, 1923, and passed from 
obseiwation. 

, Summary.—A case of pellagra sine pellagra. During the period of 
two months (October 5 to December 6) immediately after coming 
under observation this patient continued in a state of mild pellagra 
sine pdlagra, brief periods of improvement in symptoms alternating 
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with pmods of rdapso, indicating inadequacy of the treatment with 
the high butter dicta during this period. 

On the casein supplemented diet she gained in weight and strength, 
her symptoms cleared up without any evidence of a relajwo at any 
time to the close of the. period of observation, which came after up¬ 
ward of seven and one-half months of the casein. 

Case 12 .—colored woman, 42 years old, who was a pellagrin with 
a record of active attacks in 1913, 1915, and 1919. Taken under 
observation January 3, 1923, for the purpose of preventive treatment. 
At this time she was without recognizable evidence of active pellagra, 
so she began with a daily supplement of 46 grams of our purified 
grain curd casein. She ate wcU and gained slowly in weight (about 
3 kilos) during the fiist five or six montlis. 

On June 22, 1923, or, roughly, about five and one-half months after 
beginning tlie casein, a dermal lesion about 2 centimeters in diameter 
was found to be present on the back of the left hand over the proximal 
end of the second mctacaipal. The lesion was slightly pigmented, 
dry, and just beginning to desquamate. In the coume of the suc¬ 
ceeding three or four days the lesion desquamated centrifugally, leav¬ 
ing a clean central area slightly over 1 centimeter in diameter encir¬ 
cled by a desquamating fringe. In appearance it rosemble<l a pel¬ 
lagrous lesion. There w'as no other discoverable lesion. She was in 
go(»d physical condition, was eating well, and presented no other 
symptoms. Suspecting, however, that this lesion might be pellagrous, 
and, if so, that the casein supplement might not be fuUy adequate, the 
daily allowance for thi.s patient and all other patients receiving casein 
wiis at once increased to 69 grams. 

Within 10 days after the discovery of the lesion on the left hand (and 
after the increase in the casein) practically all evidence of it had cleared 
up. At about the end of this penod—that is, about July 2, 1923— 
the presence of an unusual increase or accumulation of a caseous ma¬ 
terial in the folds at the angles of the nose was observed. Removal 
of this caseous matcuial exposed a slightly reddened linear surface. 
In two or thi’cc days, however, this lesion, which was new to us, had 
cleared up. She continued in good condition, eating well, and nothing 
further of interest was again notexl until about the beginning of Oc¬ 
tober, when a mild seborrhma made its appearance over the lower 
part of the nose and alae nasi, and then gradually the skin of these 
parts became slightly rough and scaly. This condition persisted and 
about November 1 a small area (about 1 centimeter in diameter) of 
skin just below the left angle of the mouth became somewhat eroded 
in appearance. In the course of the succeeding two weeks—that is, by 
November 15—a similar lesion developed below the right angle of the 
mouth. At this time, too, there was noted the reappearance of the 
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pasty, caseous aocunmlation in the fold or groove at the angles of 
the nose and in that beneath the nasal septum. 

In the course of the next two or three weeks all these lesions 
cleared up completely, so that by December 3,1923, there was nothing 
notable in her condition. 

About January 7, 1924, however, it was noted that the vermilion 
border of her lower lip wa.s dry, glazed (somewhat parehment-like) 
in appearance. The allowance of casein was now increased to 85 
grams. 

Toward the end of January the patient began to compbun of pain 
in her feet, particularly at night, and it was found that the patella 
reflex was much diminished. During February the pain seemed 
gradually to subside, but some stiffness and uncertainty in gait 
developed. The vermilion border of the upper lip became glazed 
and some fiasuring at the angles of the mouth appeared. 

On February 27 the treatment of the patient was radically modified, 
so that this marks the end of the casein preventive treatment, which 
had thus lasted upward of 13 months. 

Hwtmary .—pellagrin witliout active manifestations when treat¬ 
ment was begun. At the end of about five montlis of the preventive 
casein treatment (46 grams a day) this patient developed a very sus¬ 
picious but slight and evanescent deraiatitis on one hand which did 
not reappear during a subsequent further period of observath)n of 
about eight months on an increased casein allowance. During this 
second period (of increased casein) other manifestations in part 
familiar (seborrhoea and roughening of skin of nose, erosions of skin 
at, and fissuring of, oral commissunis, glazing of vermilnm border 
of lips, pain in the feet suggesting pellagra sine pellagra) and in part 
(pasty accumulation overlying a reddened linear surface in the fold 
at angle of nose and beneath nasal septum) new to us made their 
appearance. 

Case IS.—A cedored woman 39 years old; a pellagrin with a record 
of an attack of the disease in 1920 and in 1921. She was taken under 
observation for preventive treatment with casein on January 3, 1923, 
at which time she was without evidence of active pellagra so, as in 
case 12, she began with a daily supplement of 46 grams of our purified 
grain cunl casein. Because of suspicious development in case 12 
the dose of casein in this, as in all other patients receiving the treat¬ 
ment, was increased to 69 grams on June 22. 

Her appetite was good and she ate the casein supplemented diet 
(Table 11) well until about the middle of September, when there 
began a falling off in food consumption. Up to this time, that is, 
during a period of about eight months, she had gained 10 kilos in 
weight. About the time (or a little before) her appetite b^an to fail, 
the vermilion border of the lower lip became diy and scaly and in the 
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course of the following week the mucosa of the lower lip became 
reddened: some Assuring at the angles of the mouth developed and 
there seemed to be some increase in salivary secretiou. 

During the last week of vSeptember a definite though mild stomatitis 
developed and a slight seborrha*a at the angles of the nose made its 
appearance. 

Early in October a slight conjunctivitis developed with a secretion 
that tended to dry and accumulate on the margin of the lids at the 
irmer can thus. The stomatitis persisting with a more marked diminu¬ 
tion in appetite and a tendency to flurries of looseness of the bowels, 
the casein supplemented diet was discontiriiiod on Octolier 7 and a 
liquid nourishment offered instead. 

Summary *—pellagrin without active s 3 miptoms when preventive 
treatment was begun. During a period of seven to eight months 
following the inauguration of the preventive casein siipplementod 
diet this patient gained in weight and appeared in good physical 
condition. At about the end of this period there began a falling oft* 
in food taking, with the gradual development of a stomatitis, a 
tendency to looseness of the bowels and a mild conjunctivitis, con¬ 
stituting a pellagra sine pellagra* 

Case 14 *—^A colored woman 21 3 ^cars old: admitted to the sani¬ 
tarium April 29, 1922, with pellagra. Taken under observation for 
preventive treatment January 2 S, 1923, at which Ihno she no longer 
presented evidence of active pellagra. The casein supplement offered 
daily was 40 grams until June 22 , when, 1 ) 3 ' reason of developments 
noted in case 12 , an increase to 69 grams-was made. At the outset 
and until about the middle of Jul 3 ^, that is, during about six months, 
her appetite was good and she gained about 5 kilos in weight. 

About the middle of July food taking began to lessen, and about 
a month later a mild conjunctivitis affc^cting the right 03^0 mad(‘ its 
appearance. Under boric acid solution irrigation the condition of the 
eye cleared up in the course of about a week. About a week later, 
that is, about August 30, erosions of the skin at the angles of the 
mouth appeared and in the course of the succeeding three or four 
days the symptoms (reddening of the mucosa of the lips, cheeks, and 
soft palate) of a mild but definite stomatitis developed. In the course 
of another three or four days the vermilion border of the lips became 
dry and began to exfoliate. At the same time there appeared along 
about the inner third of the cutaneous aspf)ct of the margin of the 
eyelids what seemed to be a dark adherent film of ocular secretion. 
The bowels were constipated. Meanwhile the appetite had become 
so much diminished that a change to another type of diet was deemed 
desirable and was made on September 14, 1923, or toward the close 
of a period of approximately eight months. 

23aio®-~23t—a 
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Summary .—A pellagrin without active symptoms when preventive 
treatment was started. After about six months of the casein pre¬ 
ventive treatment, the appetite began to diminish; then after about 
six weeks more a mild but definite stomatitis developed (accompanied 
by a peculiar, unfamiliar condition of the eyes) suggesting pellagra 
sine pellagra. 

Case 15 .—^A colored woman 35 years old with history of pellagra 
in 1915, 1920 and 1921. Taken under observation for preventive 
treatment January 3, 1923, at which time she was free from recog¬ 
nizable evidence of active pellagra. The casein supplement was 46 
grains daily until Jime 22, when it was increased to 69 grams. The 
diet so supplemented was well taken until early in May, when a slight 
diminution in food taking developed. At about this time or shortly 
thereafter the bowels became markedly constipated. She maintained 
her initial weight and physical condition tmtil about Augtist 7, when 
a further reduction in appetite developed, slight erosions appeared at 
the angles of the lips, the lower lip appeared somewhat reddened, and 
the tip and upper surface of the tongue became slightly eroded. In 
the course of another week the condition of the lips and tongue re¬ 
turned virtually to normal, but the erosions at the angles of the mouth 
reappeared a few days later. About .September 11 it was noted that 
alight Assuring had developed at the oral commissures and that there 
was present in the fold at the angles of the nose and below the septum 
a somewhat linear lesion consisting of a pasty, caseous accumulation 
over a reddened surface. The lesion at the oral commissures persisted 
but fluctuated in degree at irregular intervals but the linear lesion at 
the angles of the nose and below the septum faded out before the end 
of September, only to reappear early in October. By November 12 
the symptoms of a mild stomatitis developed and, as the appetite had 
been capricious since May and food taking had since early in August 
become increasingly unsatisfactory, a change to another type of diet 
was made on November 18, or after a period of about ten months of 
the casein preventive treatment. 

'Summary .—A pellagrin without evidence of active pellagra when 
preventive treatment was started, llie appetite declined and became 
capricious after about four months of the casein treatment. After 
a further period of about three or four months, erosions and fissures 
developed at the oral coinmissuros and a peculiar, unfamiliar dermal 
lesion, linear in form, appeared in the fold at the angles of the nose 
and below the nasal septum. Finally at the end of about 10 months 
there developed a definite stomatitis suggesting a pellagra sine pellagra. 

Case 16.—-A colored woman 27 years old with a record of an attack 
^ pelli^prain 1921. Was taken under observation for preventive 
treatment Januaiy 3, 1923, beginmng with a' casein supj^tnent of 
46 grams. At this time she was without evidence of active p^agra. 
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Her appetite was good and remained good throughout the year, that 
is, until January. 1924, when food taking began gradually to decline. 
There was a gradual and steady though slight gain in weight during 
the year, so that by the middle of November (1923) she had gained 
approximately kilos. With the falling off in appetite beginning 
with January, 1924, there was a decline in weight. 

There was nothing notable in her condition until about the begin¬ 
ning of October, when the lower lip was observed to be somewhat 
reddened and the oral commissures slightly fissured. By October 22 
there had developed a mild but definite stomatitis. The stomatitis 
faded out in the coui'sc of three or four days, but the reddening of the 
lower lip and fissuring of the angle of the mouth persisted. About 
November 1 it was noted that a crusty accumulation of secretion had 
formed about the inner canthus of each eye. About the middle of 
November the signs of a stomatitis reappeared. During the last week 
of the month all signs previously noted, except the reddening of the 
lower lip, cleared up. For about three weeks there was again little 
notably in her condition. Then, during the last week of December, 
the vermilion border of the lower lij) became scabby and fissured. 

About Janaury 8, 1924, the casein supplement was increased to 85 
grams, but the slightly reddened mucosa and the scabby and fissured 
condition of the vermilion border of the lower lip peisiated, though 
with some fluctuations, to the end of the period of observation. 
February 27, 1924, when a radical modification in her diet was made. 

Summanj .—A pellagrin without active symptoms when preventive 
treatment was begun. Signs of a mild but definite stomatitis (pellaffra 
sine pellagra) appeared after about nine montlis. 

Case 17.—A colored woman 30 years old, admitted to the sani¬ 
tarium on April 3, 1923, at which time she presented an extensive 
pellagrous dermatitis, soborrhoea of the face, slightly reddened 
tongue, normal bowels, and mental confusion. At this time she was 
offered the infinnary diet with supplementary milk. The appetite 
was poor at first, but slowly improved. 

. On April 23 she came under our observation and treatment with a 
casein supplement of 90 grams was begun. She ate this well. On 
June 15 the casein allow'ance was reduced to 40 grams, but because 
of the suspicious developments mentioned in case 12 the casein 
^owance was increased to 09 grams on June 22, By the end of 
May 11 evidence of active pellagra had cleared up but there was 
still present a slight mental retardation. The food taking continue*^ 
excellent and her weight rose gradually. Weighing 48 kilos on 
April 23, when the casein treatment wfis begun, she attained a 
wright pf 54 kilos on July 9 and maintained.substantiaUy this weight 
to the..end pf the period of treatpacut. 
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About Sept^ber 27, tba^t is, at the end of a period of five montha 
of casein, she developed a somewhat comma shaped patch of erythema, 
about 2 to 3 centimeters in length, extending downward and oat> 
ward from the inner palcbral angle of each eye* At this time she 
was in fair touch with surroundings but still, apparently, somewhat 
nervous. Within three or four days after its appearance the erythema 
gave place to pigmentation. At this point (September 30, 1923) she 
was furloughed and left the institution. She was seen by one of us 
about a week later, at which time the pigmented patch had faded, 
leaving a hardly perceptible trace, nor did she present any other 
recognizable indications of a recurrence of the disease. 

Summary,—K case of pellagra with an extensive dry dermatitis 
and mild mental symptoms when patient came under observation. 
Signs cleared up and patient gained in weight and strength on the 
casein supplemented diet but at the close of a period of treatment of 
about five months very slight dermal lesions, suspected to be pellag¬ 
rous, made their appearance but quickly faded out. 

Case 18 .—^A colored woman, 31 years old, taken under observation 
for treatment with casein June 9, 1923. At this time she presented a 
pellagrolis dermatitis over the lower third of the radial aspect of the 
forearms and of the back of the left hand, a seborrhcea of the face, 
and a reddened mucosa of the lower lip with a dry and fissured 
vermilion border. The bowels were normal. Her appetite was good, 
and by about the middle of July she had gained about 3 kilos in 
we^ht. The evidence of pellagra rapidly cleared up, so that by 
Jtily 9 she was apparently free of active pellagra. She so continued 
imtil early in September when the vermilion border of the lower lip 
was observed to have become abnormally dry and a pasty caseous 
accumulation overlying a reddened surface, linear in form, along the 
fold at the angles of the nose had formed. This persisted thereafter 
without notable variation. About September 24 a little dried secre¬ 
tion was noted to have gathered on the lids of the left eye at the 
inner canthus. At about the same time the appetite began to 
diminish. Early in October it was noted that the angles of the 
mouth had become fissured and eroded. By October 11a mild but 
definite stomatitis was present and dried secretion had gathered on 
ihe lids at the inner canthus of the right eye, so that both eyes were 
now affected. Early in November the stomatitis subsided markedly, 
but the lips continued dry and had become crusty and a pasty, 
caseous accumulation on a linear reddened surface formed in the 
transvense groove just below the nasal septum. The condition Of 
the eyelids remained uncl^nged, but gradually the evidence of a 
eenjuncrivitis became pronounced, so that by Novmnber 22 it was 
qpite marked. Thm'e was at tMs time some photoj^obia, partictt- 
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larly of the right eye, which presented an ulceration appai^ently about 
1 millimeter in diameter in the lower inner quadrant of the cornea. 
The secretion from the eyes seemingly overflowed and dried on the 
lower lids along the palpebral border. That portion of the lower 
lid of the right eye over the tarsal cartilage presented, in addition, 
a slightly reddened erythematous appearance. Food taking having 
meanwhile fallen off quite markedly, a change in diet was made at 
this time. The therapeutic preventive period of treatment extended 
in this case from June 0 to November 22, 1923, somewhat over 
five months. 

Summary — A case of dermal pellagra when treatment wras started. 
On the case in the distinctive pellagrous dermatitis and the other signs 
of pellagi’a cleared up rapidly. The dermatitis did not relapse during 
the five months of o])servation, but at about the end of four months 
there developed evidence of a mild stomatitis {pellacfra sine pelJayra) 
and a conjunctivitis later accompanied b}" a mild ulceration of the 
cornea. 

S’.-—Summarizing <iur experience, it may bo staled that 
following upon the inauguration of the casein supplemented diet the 
general physical (‘ondition (weight and strength) improved in all 
but one or two patients and the symptoms of active pellagra (in¬ 
cluding pellagra sine pellagra) if such w^er(‘ present at the beginning of 
treatment, cleared up in all but tluTC or four. In all eases presenting 
the distinctive dermatitis on beginning treatment this cleared up. 
In a few^ instances (illustrated by ease 11) the improvement and 
freedom from symptoms persisted to the end of the period of obser¬ 
vation. In all the others in which improvement apparentl}" hud 
taken place, this improvement was followed after varying periods by 
the relapse or recurrence of unfavorable signs and symtorns. \ery 
commonly, though not invariably, there was some falling off in food 
taking and generally this w^as the first unfavorable sign to appear. 
Accompanying or independently of any diminution in appetite there 
developed some one or more of the signs or symptoms illustrated by 
the cases above cited, namely, a dry, glazed, vermilion border of one 
(usually the lower) or both lips with or without scaling or exfolia¬ 
tion; erosions of the skin at the angles of the mouth with or without 
Assuring of the commissures; perleche; reddening of one or both lips, 
alone or associated with stomatitte; slight seborrhcea about the nose 
and, in two or three instances, reduction in or loss of the patella reflex 
and some disturbance (spasticity) in gait accompanied in one by pain 
in the feet. All of these signs and symptoms have been observed in 
or associated with pellagra. In addition'tbere appeared in several of 
the patients a peculiar, to us unfamiliar and heretofore uhdescribed, 
lesion (a more or less marked accumulation of a pasty, casediis 
material on a linear reddening of the skin) in the groove at the 
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angles of the lum and in the transverse groove hdow the nasal 
septum; in some there developed a conjunctivitis with a secreiaon 
that tended to accumulate and dry at the inner canthus of the eyes 
or on the lids along the palpebral margin. The linear lesion at the 
angles and below the septum of the nose and the conjunctivitis were 
entirely new in our experience with pellagra. That they were of 
dietary origin was rather strongly su^ested by their very prompt 
response to a change in diet (dried yeast). 

With three exceptions at the most, none of our patients showed any 
evidence of a relapse or of a recurrence of the distinctive dermatitis. 
Iho exceptions included cases 12 and 17 above cited and a case in a 
patient in whom there developed after about nine months of the casein 
supplemented diet a dry, scaly condition of the skin across the bridge 
of the nose subsequently extending slightly to the cheeks. This was 
quite suggestive of the butterfly lesion of pellagra. In none of these 
three cases did the suspicious lesion develop suflSciently to permit of 
its confident recognition as pellagrous. In other words, while 
nearly all of our patients sooner or later developed some symptoms 
either suggestive of or definitely those of pellagra sine pellagra, with 
only three possible exceptions none had a relapse or recurrence of the 
distinctive dermatitis of pellagra. This is all the more striking 
since ordinarily we would expect fully 40 or 50 per cent of such 
patients to develop the characteristically marked eruption. 

Condusion .—^It would appear, then, that the casein supplement 
had had a beneficial effect on the general nutrition of our patients 
and in considerable measiu'e prevented or, at least, notably delayed 
the development of the distinctive dermatitis. It did not prevent, 
though it may have delayed, the relapse or recurrence of some of the 
other symptoms and signs of the disease (pellagra sine pellagra). 

DEIED MILK 

Our very favorable experience with buttermilk (3) during 1922 
naturally emphasized the desirability of improving the availability 
of milk as a measure looking to the eradication of the disease from 
institutions and localities affected by it. Climatic and economic 
considerations suggested that this purpose might most satisfactorHy • 
be served by dry skim milk. While in the light of our previous 
experience with milk it seemed entirely permissible to assume that 
dry skim mUk would be effective in pellagra prevention, it never¬ 
theless seemed worth while to demonstrate by trial that such was 
actually the case. With this in view we began a trial of dry skim 
milk as a pdlagra preventive in July, 1923, and carried on the study 
until Septonber, 1924. 
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In order to make the study at least roughly comparable to that of 
buttermilk, the daily allowance of the milk ^ was fixed at 105 grams 
in order to supply approximately the same amount of protein 
(approximately 36 grams) as was supplied by the supplement of 
1^200 grams of buttermilk. During the first three months it was 
stirred into the food, but after that it was found more convenient 
to dissolve it in water and give this in equal portions at each of tlie 
three meals (Table III), 

Of some 22 pellagrins taking tliis milk supplemented diet, one 
developed mild but definite symptoms of a recurrence including a 
superficial but distinctively marked dermatitis, one a mild, inter¬ 
mittently relapsing dermatitis and two others some dermal lesions 
very suggestive, but not certainly those of pellagra. None of the 
others, 12 of whom w^re under observation for fully one year, 
showed any recognizable indications of the disease unless some loss 
in weight in a few instances is to be so regarded. 

It w’^ould appear indicated, therefore, that the dry skim milk, in 
the quantity offered, had some, but not fully adequate, pellagj*a- 
preventivc action, and since the quantity of dried milk consumed 
w-as approximately equal (on the basis of protein content) to that 
of the buttermilk offered during the study of the latter and found 
fully adequate for all of a group of 25 patients, w'c would seem to 
have here a suggestive indication of a difference in pellagra-preventive 
power in favor of the fresh buttermilk. In this connection it may 
be noted that, as compared with casein, the dried milk may, perliaps, 
have been less efficient in preventing the recurrence or relapse of the 
distinctive dermatitis but more efficient in preventing the other 
symptoms and signs of the disease. The difference as relates to 
the dennatitis was slight, probably too slight and based on too 
small a number of observations to bo significant. As relates to the 
symptoms other than the dermatitis, the difference was very marked 
and unmistakable. 

The results of this study would seem to w'urrarit the conclusicm 
that dried skim milk may have some pellagra-preventive action. 

KRKW'EKS* YKAST. 

Certain observations in connection with an experimental study of 
black tongue in dogs liaving afforded higlily suggestive indications 
that yeast possessed valuable therapeutic and preventive action in 
this condition (5), and being impressed witli the possibility that this 
canine disease mi^t be the analogue of pellagra in man (6) it 
seemed desirable to try yeast in the treatment and prevention of the 
human disease* 


* ^ TIm 4r7> jicim milk used was a '^Merrol-Soale** commercial product secured from time to time in coi^^ 
TeiUeat ^aatlUes. 
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A beginning was made on May 2fi, 1923, with two patients. The" 
effect of the yeast in these appeared so favorable that gradually mote 
and more patients were taken under treatment, so that by May ID, 
1924, 26 in all had come under observation. The results of this 
study up to December, 1924, are siunmarized in the following: 

The study of yeast has been carried on along the same lines as was 
that of casein, of which, indeed, the former may be regarded as a 
continuation. 

The yeast employed has throughout been a commercial prepara¬ 
tion of brewers’ yeast (Harris laboratories, Tuckahoo, N. Y.) in the 
form of a dry powder. 

The therapeutic dose was arbitrarily fixed at approximately 1 gram 
per kilo of body weight. As the majority of our patients weighed 
in the neighborhood of 60 kilos, we found it convenient to adopt 50 
grams as the daily dose of yeast to be given all patients with marked 
active symptoms. As soon as convalescence appeared established, 
a matter of 1 or 2 to 3 or 4 weeks, depending on the severity 
of the case, the dose was reduced to 15 grams. This smaller 
allowance was also that given the milder active cases and those 
without active symptoms. On February 27, 1924, the daily allow¬ 
ance was raised to 30 grams (Table IV). This increase was made 
because of a suspicion that 15 grams might not be a fully adequate 
allowance in all cases, since two or three patients who had been eating 
well for periods of four to six months had for some weeks before that 
date shown some diminution of appetite. Although no very signifi¬ 
cant effect on the appetite of these patients followed this increase, 
the dose w^ not again reduced. 

The yeast was given in the food in equal portions at each of the 
three meals until December 1, 1923. After this date it was found 
convenient to give the daily dose at one time, generally in the cane 
sirup served at the supper meal. 

As has been already mentioned, 26 patients in all were taken under 
treatment with yeast between May 26, 1923, and May 10, 1924. 
Nearly all presented more or less pronounced symptoms of pellagra 
or pellagra sine pellagra. The majority were patients with mild recur¬ 
rent attacks that had developed, as already described, while taking 
the casein supplemented diet. With one exception all made prompt 
recoveries from the immediate attack. The exception was a case in 
a recently admitted patient with symptoms of central neuritis who 
died within 96 hours after admission and within 72 hours after coming 
under our observation. 

The patients remained.under observation on the yeast for varying 
oeriods. In one, iliis was for barely one month, at the end of which 
lime she went home on furlong. In anoth^, a complicatii^ condh- 
. tseill arose at &e end about four m<m^; neeesaitatiiig a tnuaaler 
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to another ward and withdrawal from yeast for about eight weekai 
at the end of which time she returned and resumed the yeast supple- 
mented diet. In the third, the development of active pulmonary 
tuberculosis made permanent withdrawal necessary by reason of 
transfer to another section of the institution. Two others went home 
on furlough in good physical condition at the end of five and six 
months, respectively. Of the remaining 20 patients, 1 has been 
under observation for about 7, and 19 for from 12 to months. 
None has shown any recognizable evidence of a relapse or recurrence 
of the disease. 

Since experience has convinced us that without the yeast supple¬ 
ment fully 40 or 50 per cent of our patients would have developed a 
relapse or recurrence of pellagra (with the distinctive dermatitis) 
within the period of observation, this result would appear very 
clearly to indicate that the brewers^ yeast supplied an essential or 
the essential preventive factor or factors.® 

PREVENTIVE FACTORS 

Having presented the results of our studies, we may now consider 
the significance of their indications with respect to the dietary essen¬ 
tials concerned in the prevention and, incidentally, in the causation 
of pellagra. 

The results of previously published studies (3) have indicated that 
vitamin A, vitamin B, vitamin C, the antirachitic factor, and the 
mineral mixture could, witli a very high degree of probability, be 
excluded from consideration in relation to the prevention pf the dis¬ 
ease. We need not at this time, therefore, concern ourselves further 
with these, but may pass on to a consideration of the other dietary 
essentials at present rex'ognizcd, namely, the antisterility factor 
X of Evans and Bishop and the protein or, more specifically, the 
biological quality of the protein, since previous studies have already 
indicated that the (quantity of protein is not necessarily involved. 

With respect to the factor X, it may be said that since fresh gteen 
leaves and whole cereals are reported by Evans and Bishop (7) to be 
rich in this factor, our ('ixperience would tend to warrant its elim¬ 
ination from the relationship under present consideration, for the 
occurrence of the disease has been repeatedly observed by us in 
association with diets containing sifted whole cornmeal and such 
leafy vegetables as cabbage, coUards, and turnip greens. (See, for 
example, diet shown in Table I.) That factor X may be excluded 

* Isa oomieetlon it may be stated that the results of a tedt of line Osbonte and Walceman (B) Taast 
h^UoniathB Ibrm of yeast vitamin (Harris) powder*' of the Harris laboratories, Tuckaboe, N. Y.,itiik 
mlnibar of cases with active symptoms have been so favorabie as to encourage tbaexpectation that this 
wfll prove to be rich in the pellagra-prevtnitive laotor (sr Cactois. The dose employed has been 
U prsms a day in solution in ordtuary tap water. The ^»dy of this preparatieo is stih in progress.. 
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would seem even more strongly indicated by the results of our study 
with yeast Reported by Evans and Bishop (7) to be devoid of thehr 
antisterility factor, dried yeast* has in our experience clearly shown 
itself to possess pronounced pellagra-preventive action. 

Tuniing to the protein factor, we may consider in relation thereto 
the significance, first of all, of the preventive failure of the soy-bean 
supplemented diet (TaWe I). Prom the best estimate that we have 
been able/to make, it appears that the basic institution diet of 1918 
probably furnished our patients with not over about 50 grams of 
protein. If to this is added the protein of the soy-beau supplement, 
estimated at approximately 20 grams (soy beans 56 grams X 36.5 
per cent protein), the total gross protein supply of tliis diet amounted 
to some 70 grams. Of this protein mixture, very nearly one-half was 
a combination from meat and soy beans. Since there is reason to 
believe that botli of those (when taken in sufficient quantity) yield 
protein of adequate ([uality, it is possible that the protein mixture of 
this diet was adequate for the nutritive needs of our patients, and 
thus it is possible that the preventive failure of the diet under con¬ 
sideration W’as not duo to an amino acid defect but to some heretofore 
unrecognized (*omplex. Whether this protein mixture was actually 
nutritively adequate can not be decided on the basis of available data, 
so that the result of the soy-bean study does not in itself afford a 
sound basis for judging of the preventive role of the protein factor. 

Passing next to the outcome of the casein study, we find that a 
supplement of 69 gi ams appeared in considerable measure to prevent 
or notably to delay the distinclive dermatitis, but failed to prevent, 
though it may hay('> delayed, the relapse or recurrence of some of 
the other symptoms of the disease. Since the (juality (and (juantity) 
of the protein mixtun^ resulting from tlu’* large casein addition may 
reasonably be assumed to have been adequate for normal nutrition 
in our patients, it would seem permissible to conclude that the protein 
of the diet, if it be concerned in the prevention (or causation) of 
pellagra, is not the sole preventive (or causative) factor, and thus 
that some other heretofore unrecognized or unappreciated dietary 
complex also plays an essential part. 

This interpretation would appear to receive support from the results 
of the dried-milk study. As lias already been stated, the dried skim 
milk appeared decidedly more (‘fficient than the casein in the preven¬ 
tion of symptoms other than the distinctive dermatitis. Tliis would 
tend to suggest that the milk supplied something other than protein 
having tliis beneficial ac‘,tion of which the casein supplied little or none 
at all. This suggestion gains some weight from the indication of inferior 
preventive potency of dried skim milk as compared (on the basis Of 

yoftst by w'i was selpured from the same source (Han‘is laWatortes) as that used lor 
fijlid BIshoii (7). 
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‘OOQteni) with fresh butteiinUk. It gains very much more 
wwght, however, from the evidence of a pronounced pellagra-preven¬ 
tive action of dried yeast. In a daily dose of between 15 and 30 grams, 
representing less than 15 grams of protein, this has, as we have 
already seen, shown itself very efficient in preventing the disease. In 
view of the failure of the casein to prevent the pellagra sine peMagra 
syndrome, it is difficult to attribute the very favorable action of the 
yeast to its protein content, which, at best, was not over one-fourth 
that supplied by the casein. It seems warranted to conclude, there¬ 
fore, that in the prevention of pellagra there is concerned a heretofore 
unrecognized or unappreciated dietary factor that was contained 
abundantly in our dried yeast, slightly in our dried skim milk, and 
inappreciably in our casein. 

Considering the relatively small amount of protein furnished by 
the effective dose of yeast, it would seem as if the heretofore unrecog¬ 
nized pellagra-preventive factor, to which we shall hereafter refer as 
factor P-P, were capable of preventing the disease with little if any 
cooperation from the protein factor of the diet. On the other hand, 
in the light of the outcome of our casein study, it would seem as if a 
liberal supply of a presumably good protein mixture may in itself be 
capable of modifying the clinical picture of the disease by notably 
delaying or preventing the appearance of the distinctive dermatitis. 
Tliis, it may here bo recalled, is in harmony with Goldberger and 
Wheeler’s suggestion (9) that pellagra, clinically, possibly includes 
at least two commonly associated but etiologically essentially distinct 
though closely related syndromes, namely, (a) the syndrome that is 
comprehended by the phrase “pellagra sine pellagra,” and (6) the 
dermatitis or pellagra without or with only slight subjective manifesta¬ 
tions. But since the action of the protein mixture of the diet in the 
casein study may conceivably have been duo not to the protein per 
se but to factor P-P carried as an impurity in the casein or since this 
action, on the more reasonable assumption that it was due entirdy 
to the protein, may be conceived to have been of an indirdit or 
sparing nature, it is possible that factor P-P plays the solo essential 
r6le in the prevention (and thus in the causation) of pellagra. 

The foregoing discussion and the results presented would seem to 
warrant the following conclusions: < 

(а) A iberal supply of protein presumably of good biological 
quality does not completely prevent, though it may modify, the clini¬ 
cal picture of pellagra by notably delayii^ or preventing the develop- 
mcoit of the ^stinotive dermatitis. This modifying action may be 
<3i an indirect, sparing nature. 

(б) In the prevention (and presumably causation) of pellagra there 
is cemoer ed a heretofore unrecogniz^ or unappreciated dietfury 
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iMctor which we designate as factor P-P. Hiis may be effective wth 
but Jittlo, possibly without any, cooperation from the protein factor. 

(c) Factor P-P may possibly play the sole essential rdle in the 
prevention (and causation) of pellagra. 

(d) Factor P-P is present in brewers’ yeast, in milk and (on the 
basis of our experience with fresh meat) in lean beef; it is very low 
or lacking in dry soy beans, dry cowpeas, butter, cod-liver oil, and 
canned tomatoes. (Sec diet table II). 
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Tablk I- -Estimated average composition of soy-hcan-supplemented institution 

diet furnished the colored female inmates of the Georgia State Sariitarium^ 1918 

[C'aloi ICS. 2,263] 


Diet 


Aitides of diet 


Wheat flour.. 

CornmeaP ... 

(’orn grits. 

Uiw. 

(^owpeiis .-. 

Meat 3. 

Fat. 

Sugar < . 

Sweet potaloc»». 

Soy beans*... 

Total n-ufrieiiis. 

Nutrients per 1^000 calorics . 



1 

. 

Nutiients 


Quantity 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate 

(grams) 

(grams) 

(grams) 

(grams) 

100 

11.4 

1.0 

75.1 

140 

11.H 

6.6 

J03.6 

00 

6.5 

J.l 

46.7 

28 ,1 2.2 

. 1 

22.1 

J4 

3.0 

2 

8.5 

r.o 

42 

13.0 

14 

42.0 

. 

AO 


sao 

120 

2 1 

..'s' 

32.9 

60 

20.0 

j 0. H 

17.2 


60.0 

63.0 

355.1 

1 

30.5 

27.8 

157.1 


* A whole meal, sifted in the kitchen, used in making corn lircad, for which a small amount of butter, 
milk was frequently used. 

8 The cowpeas were from time to time replaced by Lima beans or navy beans. 

•>The ‘'moat'* was principally beef and most commonly thoroughly “roasted" in a steam-jacketed 
cooker. Some of the bwf so prepared was ground up, baked in an oven, and mixed with grlte or grits 
and potatoes to make a “hash.** The quantity stated is an estimate of the total served in terms of lean 
muscle 

< Includes sugar for coffee and cane sirup served at supper. 

sThls represents the fresh vegetable component, which actually vaiied considerably as to kind and 
(plantity and was markedly .seasonal. Irish potatoes, turnips, cabbage, collards, or turnip greens, singly 
ir in various eombinatlons, were the most common substitutes 

«Quantity Ingested, after dodiullng waste and allowing for reduced digestibility, 
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Tablb ll.^ApproitinuUe composition of the casein^supplemented diet offerisd aailp 
to each of a group of colored female pellagrins during 1922 

[Calories, 2,356] 


Diet 

1 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

Quantity 

(grams) 

Protein 

(gram.s) 

Fat 

(grains) 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate 

(grnm.s) 

Basic; 





Corn meal*.- 

1.30 

10.0 

0.1 

06.2 

Corn grits. 

GO 

0,1 

1.3 

49.8 

Wheat flour. jl. 

100 

11.4 

1.0 

75.1 

Rice. 

28 

2.2 

.1 

22.1 

Oowpeas«.I 

14 

3.0 

.2 

8.5 

Lard.-.*.. 

.')6 


56.0 


Sirup. 

00 


63.0 

Supplemental: 





Casein *... 

CO 

CO. 5 



Cod-liver oil. 

15 


15.0 


Tomato juioe ... 

130 




Dilute hydrochloric acid (U. 8. P.), 90drops‘. 





Calcium carbonate ®.... 

3 




Sirup lodid iron (U. S. P.), 2 drops * 



L ..... . 


Total nutrients... 


04.1 

70.7 

315.6 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories. 


30.0 

33.8 

133.7 


1 Whole maize meal, sifted in the kitchen. 

> Served in place of the dry legume ration of the institution diet. 

5 This was 4(5 grams up to June 22. 

< From canned tomatoes. Served in place of the variable institution ration of fresh vegetables. 
»Given with a view of correcting a po.ssible gastric anacidlty so very common in pellagrins. 

«Given to improve mineral composition of the diet. 


Table III .—Approximate composition of dried skim milk supplemented diet 
offered daily to each of a group of white female pellagrins during 1923^24 

(Calories: 2,121] 


Diet 


Nutrients 


Articles of diet 

Quantity 

(grams) 

• 

Protein 

(grams) 

Fat 

(grams) 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate 

(grams) 

Basic: 

Corn meal *.... 

130 

10.0 

6.1 

96.2 

Com grits... 

40 

Wheat flour.... 

80 

0.1 

.8 


Rice.. 

14 

.7 

.0 


Cowpeas 3. 

28 

6.0 

.4 


Lard- _ _ __ 

20 


20.0 

Vegetable cooking oil - ____ 

30 


30.0 


Sirup ... _ . _ 

00 


68.9 

Supplemental: 

Dried skim milk... 

105 

36.6 

.3 

55.5 

Tomato fiiioe 3 .. __ 

130 

Cod-liver oil .— 

15 


15.0 


Dilute bydrocbtoric aHd (D p,), Odrops.^_ 

( 







Total nutrients........... 


63.3 

72.6 

303.7 

Nutrients per 1^000 ivories.... 


29.8 

34.2 

143.2 




1 Whole maize meal, sifted in the kitchen. 

Served in plaee of the variable dry lemme ration of the institution. 

*Wnm oiumed tomatoes. Served in mace of variable institution ration of fresh vegetables. 
* Given with a view of correcting possible gastric anacidity so very common in peUagrins. 
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Tablh IV .—ApproximaU composition of dried yemi supplemented diet offered 
daily to each of a yronp of colored female pellaginns during 19B3-S4 

ICalories: 2,224) 


Du't 


Nutrients 


Articles of diet 


Quantity 

(grams) 


Protein 

(grams) 


Fat 

(grams) 


Carbo- 

hydntto 

(grams) 


Basic: 

(-orn meal». 

Grits.. 

Wheat Hour. 

Kico. 

Gowpeas *.... 

Lard . 

Vegetable cooking oil.* 

Sirup. 

Supplemental: 

Dried brewers’ yeast... 

God-liver oil.-... 

Tomato juice.. 

Dilute hydrochloric acid (U. S. P.), Wdrops*. 

Calcium qarlKmate *... 

Simp iodid of iron (U, S P ), 2 drops.^. 

Total nutrients—.. 

Null ients per 1,000 calories. 


HO 

48 

70 

28 

14 
50 

15 
00 

30 

15 

130 


n.8 

4.4 

8.0 

2.2 

3.0 


12.6 


41.0 

18.9 


15. 


94.7 
42 7 


103.0 

36.2 

52.6 

22.1 

8.5 


63.9 

14.2 


301.0 
130. G 


* Whole maize meal sifted in the kitchen. 

»Served in place of the variable dry legume ration of the institution. 

® From canhod tomatoes: Served in place of the variable institution ration of fresli vegetables. 

* Given with n view of correcting a possible gastric anacidity so scry common in pellagrins. 

4 Given to improve the mineral composition of the diet. 
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DEATH RATES OF MOTHERS FROM CHILDBIRTH, 1923 

The Department of Commerce announces slightly higher death 
rates of mothers from childbirth or puerperal causes in 1923 than in 
1922. 

For the 10 States and the District of Columbia (constituting the 
“Birth Registration Area’’ of 1915) the death rate from puerperal 
causes in 1923 was 6.4 per 1,000 live births as compared with 6.2 in 
1922, 0.5 in 1921, and 6.1 in 1915. 
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Of the 30 States for which figures we available for 1923 and 1922, 
14 show higher rates from puerperal causes in 1923. South Carolina 
has the hipest 1923 death rate from puerperal causes (9.7 per 1,000 
live births), and Utah the lowest (5). Separate rates for the white 
and colored are shown for only 6 States—Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. For 
1923 the highest rate for white persons appears for South Carolina 
(7.4), and the lowest (5.4) for both Kentucky and Maryland; whereas 
for the colored the highest rate (15.4) is for Kentucky, and the lowest 
(8.3) for Maryland. 

Death rates from puerperal causes per IfiOO live births in the birth registration area 
and each registration State 


Area 

Death rates per 1,000 live births 

All puerperal causes 

Puerperal septicemia 

Other puerperal causes 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1915 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1916 

1023 

1922 

1021 

1915 

Birth registration area. 

6.7 

6.6 

6.8 

6.1 

2 5 

2.4 

2 7 

2.4 

4.1 

12 

11 

3.' 

1915 birth registration area i. 

6.4 

6.2 

6.5 

6.1 

2.4 

2.2 

2.6 

2.4 


10 

Yo" 

Y 

Registration Static: 













California-. 

6.7 

7.2 

6,8 

(>) 

2.6 

2.6 

3.0 

0 

11 

16 

3.0 

(*) 

Connecticut. 

6.7 

5.7 

5.3 

5.6 

2 1 

2.0 

2.2 

1.0 

3.6 

3.7 

3,1 

8.* 

Pda ware. 

8.4 

6 6 

6.3 


4.4 

3.0 

3.0 


10 

3.6 

3.4 


Illinois. 

6.4 

6 3 

(») 

(*) 

2.7 

2.4 

(») 

(*) 

3.8 

3.0 

0 

0 

Indiana. 

0.6 

aa 

6.9 

h 

3,1 

3.1 

3.4 

(*) 

3.3 

3.5 

3.5 

0 

Kansas. 

6.8 

7.0 

6.4 


3.2 

3 3 

29 

0 

8.7 

13 

3.6 

0 

Kentucky (total). 

6.0 

6.1 

6.3 

h 

2.5 

2.8 

2.9 

0 

3.6 

8.3 

3.3 

© 

White. 

6.4 

6.4 

5.7 

(») 

2.2 

2.4 

2.6 

(* 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

0 

Colored. 

16.4 

18.5 

14.8 

(*) 

7.7 

9.4 

7.0 

(*) 

7.7 

9.1 

7.7 

(*) 

Maine. 

8.7 

7,6 

7.4 

6.8 

1.8 

Z1 

1.9 

Z1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.5 

1' 

Maryland (total). 

6,0 

.•) tt 

6.7 

(*) 

2.2 

2.0 

2.4 

(») 

3.8 

8.0 

13 

(>) 

White. 

6.4 

6.3 

6.0 

(*) 

2.0 

1.6 

2.0 

0 

3.4 

3.7 

3.9 

0 

Colored... 

8.3 

8.4 

9.6 

(*) 

2.9 

3.6 

3.7 

0 

5.4 


5.9 

0 

Massachusetts. 

0.3 

6.8 

as 

5.7 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

1.7 

13 

l5 

13 

1] 

Michigan. 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.7 

3 0 

2.5 

3.1 

2.6 

11 

13 

as 

i: 

Minnesota. 

6.0 

4.0 

5.7 

5.2 

2.8 

1.8 

2.6 

1.8 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

3.4 

Mississippi (total)_ 

8.8 

8.3 

9.5 


3.0 

2.7 

3.1 

0 

S.8 

5.6 

6.4 

0 

White .. 

6.6 

6.6 

7.1 

(’) 

2.1 

1.8 

2.2 

0 

14 

16 

19 

0 

Colored. 

ia9 

10 0 

12 0 

(*) 

3.8 

3.6 

4.0 

0 

7.1 

6.5 

8.0 

0 

Montana. 

7.5 

7.9 

(*) 


3.8 

3.8 

(*) 

fi) 

3.7 

11 

(*) 

(11 

Nebraska. 

6.8 

5.8 

6 6 

C) 

2.3 

2.3 

2.7 

(») 

3.6 

3.5 

3.9 

(1) 

New Hampshire. 

7.4 

6.5 

6.2 

6.1 

1.6 

0.9 

1.7 

1.9 

5.8 

5.6 

15 

12 

Now Jersey. 

6.7 

6.4 

1 5.9 

(’) 

2.8 

2.6 

2.4 

(0 

3.4 

3.8 

3.4 

0 

New York. 

6.7 

6.0 

0.3 

5.9 

2.1 

2 2 

2.5 

2.6 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8 

3.2 

North Carolina (total) 

8.0 

8,0 

7.3 

(>) 

1.8 

2.0 

1.9 

0 

6.2 

6.0 

5.5 

0 

White. 

6.7 

7 0 

6.1 

(*) 

1.4 

1.6 

1.4 


5.3 

5.5 

17 

0 

Colored.- 

10.7 

9 9 

10.2 

(») 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

0 

&1 

7.2 

7.2 

0 

Ohio. 

' 7.2 

6.6 

7.2 

(») 

2.9 

2,6 

3.4 

0 

13 

12 

3.8 

0 

Oregon. 

6.9 

8,3 

7,4 

(*) 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

0 

14 

6.6 

15 

0 

Pennsylvania. 

6.6 

6.2 

0.8 

6.4 

2.8 

2.4 

2.9 

2.7 

3.8 

3.8 

3.0 

8.7 

Rhode Island. 

6.3 

6.5 

7.1 

6,6 

2.4 

1.6 

3.2 

1.0 

3.0 

10 

3.9 

17 

South Carolina (total) - 

9.7 

10.7 

9.8 


2.1 

3.1 

2.6 

0 

7.6 

7.6 

7.2 


White—.:,. 

7.4 

8.5 

7.8 

h 

1.4 

1.8 

1.7 

0 

6.0 

6.8 

6.0 

0 

Colored. 

12.2 

12.8 

11.8 


2.0 

4.5 

3.4 

0 

9.3 

8.3 

8.4 

0 

Utah. 

5.0 

1 6.5 

7.3 

, <*) 

1.7 

1.5 

2.0 

0 

3.3 

10 

13 

0 

Vermont. 

7.0 

7.4 

7.3 

1 6.1 

1.5 

1.6 

2.6 

1.6 

5.5 

6.0 

18 

If 

ViiSnia (total). 

7.4 

1 7.2 

7.0 

I 0 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

0 

5.1 

5.0 

17 

0 

White. 

6.0 

1 5.8 

5.7 


2.0 

1.6 

1.8 

0 

10 

13 

8.0 

0 

Colored. 

las 

i 10.2 

9.9 

i 0 

3.x 

3.6 

3.5 

0 

7.7 j 

6.5 

6.4 

0 

Washington. 

6.7 

7.9 

7.8 

1 ill 

3.1 

3.0 

8.6 

0 

8.6 1 

10 

12 

0 

Wiscoiu^. 

5.8 

6.6 

5.8 

M 

2.3 

1.9 

2.2 

(*) 

8.5 1 

8.7 

8.6 

0 

Wyoming. 

7.8 

1 

7.1 

1 

<0 

1« 

1.2 

Z1 

.w : 

« 


5..0 

0 

» 


} lueludeo ithe 6 England States, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Fenxis5lvanla> and tide XHitdct 

mptAombki. 

* Not added to the registration areanntll a later date. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 27,1924 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended December 19^4, ond corresponding week of 1923, {From the 
Weekly Health Index, December 30, 1924, issued by the Bureau of the Census^ 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Dec 27,1924 week, 1928 

Policies in force _ ..... ..- 57, 840, 077 54, 424, 373 

Number of death claims-- 8, 858 8, 785 

Death claims pt'r 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. * 8. 0 8. 4 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 27, 1924, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1923, {From the Weekly Health Index, December 30, 
1924, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Dec. 
27,1924 

Annual 
death rate 
per 1,000 1 
(!orre- 
S{K>nding 
week, 
1923 

Deaths under 1 
j year 

Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Doc 27, 
1924* 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 27, 
1924 

Corro- j 
spending I 
week, 
1023 

Total (03 cit K's) __ ___ 

C,5f?4 

12.8 

® 12.4 

781 

:»698 




Akron .. 

37 



10 

5 

100 

Albany.... 

30 1 

17.2 

18.2 

2 

.3 

46 

Atlanta.._ 

73 

16.7 

17.8 

13 

^ ! 

Bailiinoro *_____....... 

204 

13. C 

12.6 

27 

21 

80 

Birmingham_................. 

50 

13.0 

J6.0 

ti 

14 

Boston. ____... 

237 

15.9 

14 2 

29 

24 

80 

Bridgeport....-. 

33 

4 

5 

04 

Buffalo... 

147 

14 1 

12.3 

19 

10 

80 

Cambridge....— - 

21 

9 8 

11.2 

2 

4 

35 

Cflindpn '____ 

24 

9.9 

10.5 

3 

5 

49 

Chicago ... 

G27 

11.1 

11.1 

79 

71 

74 

CluclnnaU-—___ 

150 

19.2 

15.4 

18 i 

11 

113 

Cleveland........................ 

173 

9.0 

8.7 

29 1 

18 

74 

Columbus....i«........' 

79 

16.4 

13.8 

13 

7 1 

123 

DrIIos __ - _ 

45 

12.5 

12 6 

6 

7 i 

Dayton.........___ 

37 

11.4 

10.4 

4 i 

0 

67 

Denver________ 

98 


0 

DftS MoinOS^^-r _ - _' 

27 

9.7 

14.8 

1 

2 


Detroit .. ..... . ... ..._..._... 

234 


48 

48 

80 

Dii}iith_^ 

19 

9.1 

8 3 

2; 

2 

43 

Erie _____ 

29 

3 

3 

62 

Fall River 4,,_ _ 

33 

14.2 

i2 1 1 

».) 

6 

127 

Flint. 

14 


4 1 

2 

69 

Fort Worth_ 

32 

11.3 

11.6 

4 

8 


Ornnd Rapids .. ^ __ 

30 

10.5 

8.9 

4 

2 

62 

Houston....-. 

51 

7 

7 


Indianapolis___ 

82 

12.2 

17.2 

7 

13 

51 

Jaeksonville, Fla_ 

36 

18.3 

14.6 

3 

5 


Kansas City, Kans_ _ _ 

26 

11.6 

14.4 

4 

4 

77 

Kansas City, Mo_ ___ 

90 

13.0 

11.9 

8 

14 

Los Angeles__ 

244 

2,') 

25 

78 

Louisville-,™. TT _ - _ r 

46 

9.3 

12.3 

6 

3 

56 

Lowell_- 

31 

14.0 j 

12.2 

4 

3 

71 

Lynn _..... 

! 33 

J6.6 

7.1 

4 

1 

101 

Memphis _ 

1 64 

19,4 

16.2 

6 

6 

Milwaukee _-___......_ 

107 

1L3 

8.3 

18 

10 

85 

Minfieapnlis-- ^ .. t », T,.rrr^..„.Tw^ 

01 

11.4 

1Z6 

8 

13 

43 

Nashville* ___ . . . 

31 

13.1 

16.2 

3 

5 

Now Bedford..^ . 

27 

10.6 

0.0 

4 

6 


New Haven _ _ 

37 

11.0 

12.7 

7 

8 

92 

New Orleans _.................._ 

NttwYnrlr __ __ . , , 

178 

22. 7 

17.1 

20 

8 

1,422 

163 

12.3 

11.5 

158 

161 

64 

Bronx Borottgh ___ 

9.8 

0.4 

14 

9 

49 

BrAAklyn _ _ _ . 

468 

11.1 

11.0 

55 

57 

59 

ManbettAn Bnraugh , ^ ^ 

649 

15.0 

ia2 

76 

71 

77 

Queens BqMku^ ...— 

29 

lae 

8.2 

13 

10 

• 0 

Biohmoii^orouffti . 

11.6 

18.8 

0 

4 


1 Annual raj^ liter 1,000 popuMbn. 

> Deaths umr i year per 1,000 biitbs—an annual rate baaed oti deaths under^ 1 year for the week and 
estimated iMhs for 1023. Cities left blank are not tn the registration area for births. 

»Data for 61 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, December 26,1024. 
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January 0,1025 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 27 ^ 192 4 ^ infant mortality^ annual death rafc, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1923, (From the Weekly Health Index^ December 50, 
1924i issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) —Continued* 


City 

Week ended Dec. 
27,1924 

Annual 
death rate 
per 1,000 
corre* 
sponding 
week, 
1023 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 27, 
1024 > 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 27, 
1924 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1023 

Newark, N. J—.. 

90 

las 

10.0 

0 

11 

42 

Norfolk. 

36 

11.4 

6.6 

2 

2 

36 

Oakland. 

60 

12.7 

10.4 

4 

3 

50 

Oklahoma City.. 

20 

10.0 


2 



Omaha... 

48 

12.0 

11.5 

5 

6 

54 

Paterson. 

37 

13.7 

16.3 

8 

6 

136 

Philadelphia. 

489 

13.1 

12.8 

61 

* 60 

78 

Pittsburgh. 

166 

13.8 

15.1 


32 

78 

Portland, Oreg. 

74 

13.0 

10.9 

11 

6 

114 

Providence. 

60 

12.8 

12.6 

7 

5 

67 

Richmond. 

65 

15.6 

18 1 

4 

0 

46 

Rochester. 

63 

10.1 


6 


47 

St. Louis... 

211 

13.6 

14.5 

17 

15 


St. Paul. 

50 

12.6 

9.7 

0 

6 

0 

San Antonio..... 

73 

16.0 

10.7 

31 

3 


San Francisco-. 

165 

15.7 

16.0 

9 

5 

64 

Schenectady. 

17 

8.8 

9.6 

2 

2 

56 

Seattle..... 

67 



3 

1 

26 

Somerville. 

21 

10.9 

13.7 

1 

1 

27 

Spokane.-___ 

25 



3 

1 

66 

Springfield, Mass. 

27 

6.5 

11.0 

4 

3 

08 

Syracuse. 

37 

10.3 

12.2 

6 

6 

75 

Tacoma. 

21 

10 6 

10.8 

2 

1 

48 

Toledo. 

56 

11.1 

13.6 

C 

11 

56 

Trenton. 

34 

13 7 

18.4 

5 

7 

83 

Utica. 

26 

12.9 

14.1 

6 

0 

109 

Wasnington, D. C. 

148 

15.8 

15.6 

25 

8 

145 

Watorbury..-_ 

18 



3 

3 

70 

Wilmington, Del. 

30 

13.0 

14 6 

5 

2 

112 

Worcester-. 

46 

12.3 

14.9 

5 

4 

60 

Yonkers... 

17 

8 1 

9.7 

2 

3 

44 

Youngstown. 

27 

9.1 

10.4 

5 

4 

69 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births--an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 

estimated births for 1923. left blank are not in the registration area for births. 
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PREVALENCE OP DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease xoithout 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

. CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports me preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns arc received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended January 3,1925 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 64 

Diphtheria. 30 

Dysentery,. 53 

iniluenza.166 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Malaria. 10 

Measles. 8 

Mumps. 75 

Pellagra. 8 

Pneumonia.113 

Scarlet tever. 23 

Btnallpox. 08 

Tuberculosis.^... 23 

Typhoid fever. 16 

Whooping cough. 27 

ARIZONA 

Diphtheria. 1 

Measles. 11 

Mumps. 24 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Scarlet fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 9 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 21 

Diphtheria. 5 

Hookworm disease. 1 

Influenza.146 

Malaria. 30 

Measles... 13 

Mumps. 4 

Pellagra. 2 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox. 6 

Tuberculosis. J1 

Typhoid fever. 19 

Wliooping cough. 21 


CALIFORNIA 

Caact 


Cerebrospinal meningitis—San Francisco. 1 

Diphtheria.X38 

Influenza. 16 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Pomona. 1 

Santa Ana. 1 

Measles. 81 

Poliomyelitis. 

Berkeley. 1 

San Diego. 1 

San Francisco. 1 

Oakland. 1 

Scarlet fever.116 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles... 24 

Los Angeles County. 9 

Oakland. 16 

Scattering. 36 

Typhoid fever... 14 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox. 41 

Diphtheria. 10 

Impetigo contagiosa. 3 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 1 

Mumps... 23 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pneumonia. 4 

Scarlet fever. 34 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Tuberculosis. 61 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 6 

CONNECnCUT 

Chicken pox. 65 

Diphtheria.100 

Dysentery (bacillary).*. 1 


(84) 
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January 9,1925 


CONNBCUCUT—continued 

Cases 


German measles. 17 

Influenza. 7 

Measles. 14 

Mumps.- 16 

Pneumonia (all forms).— 31 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 199 

Septic sore throat.- 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 27 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 47 

DELAWARE * 

Chicken pox. 1 

Diphtheria. 8 

Mumps.. .. 2 

Pneumonia.- 6 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Tuberculosis. 5 

Whooping cough. 3 

FLORIDA 

Cercbrosplnnl meningitis... 1 

Diphtheria.... 19 

Influenza. 2 

Malaria. 11 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Typhoid fever. 9 

UKOHGIA 

("hiokcn pov. 9 

Diphtheria. 11 

Hookworm disease. 2 

Iniluonza.—-- 30 

Malaria. 3 

Mumps. 6 

Pellagra. 1 

Pneumonia.. . 31 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Smallpox.-. 3 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary). 13 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cough. 7 

ILUNOIS 

Dlphtheiia: 

('ook County. 83 

Scattering... . 40 

Influenza. 13 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Cook County. 3 

Kandolph County. 1 

Measles.234 

Pneumonia. 386 

Poliomyelitis: 

Hiatt County. 1 

Jo Daviess County. 1 

Schuyler County. 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County. 176 

Kane County. 9 

St. Clair County. 14 

Will County. 9 

Scattering. 103 


ILL iNois~con tinned 


Gases 

Smallpox.. 16 

Tuberculosis..171 

Typhoid fever. 47 

Whooping cough.. ^ *. 164 

IKDIAKA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.:. 1 

Chicken pox. 123 

Diphtheria. 62 

Influenza. 82 

Measles.155 

Mumps. 12 

Pneumonia. 22 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County. 9 

Elkhart County. 22 

Huntington County. 9 

La Porto fJounty... 10 

St. Joseph County. 19 

Vigo C.ounty. 13 

Scattering. 67 

SmallfKix: 

Kosciusko County. 11 

Vigo County.. 9 

Scattering. 34 

Tuberculosis.. 26 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whooping cough. 19 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 20 

Scjulct fever. 44 

Smallpox. 47 

KANSAS 

Cerebro.spinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox. 139 

Diphtheria. 30 

Dysentery. 1 

Influenza. 18 

Lethargic enoephalitis.i 

Measles. 3 

Mumps. 153 

Pneninonm. 3S 

Poliomyelitis . 1 

Scarlet fever. 91 

Smallpox.. 8 

I'uberculosis.. 56 

Typhoid fever. 1 

W'hooping cough. 9 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria. 25 

Influenza.,_ 16 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles.,. 3 

Pneumonia.-.. 43 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Smallpox. 16 

Tuberculosis. 29 

Typhoid fever.- 19 


> Eor two weeks ended January B, 1926. 
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Chicken pox. «0 

DipbthcriA. 6 

Influenza. 9 

Measles. 8i 

Mumps. 82 

Pneumonia. 18 

Scarlet fever.—. 25 

Septic sore throat. 7 

Tuberculosis. 4 

Tn>hold fever. 4 

Vincent's angina. 1 

Whooping cough. 4 

MARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 53 

Diphtheria. 37 

InflUMiza.149 

Lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Measles. 19 

Mumps. 14 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.1-- 2 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pneumonia (all forms).136 

Scarlet fever.106 

Septic sore throat. 4 

Tetanus. 1 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis. 52 

Typhoid fever. 19 

Whooping cough. 46 

HASSACHUSSTTS 

Anthrax. 2 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox.257 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 20 

Diphtheria.148 

Oerroan measles. 63 

Influenza.. 14 

Lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Measles.192 

Mumps... 77 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 14 

Pneumonia (lobar). 120 

Scarlet fever. -. 899 

Septic sore throat. 5 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 98 

Typhoid fever. 12 

Whooping cough. 83 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 90 

Measles.124 

Pneumonia. 82 

Scarlet fever.251 

Smallpox. 14 

Tuberculosis.188 

Typhoid fever.. 19 

Whooping cough. 62 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox. 97 

Dtphtheria. 42 

Joflneitsa.. 2 


MurHEsoTA'-continued 


^ Oases 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 12 

Pneumonia.*.. 8 

Poliomyelitis....... 1 

Scarlet fever. 219 

Smallpox. 83 

Trachoma. 5 

Tuberculosis. 99 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 19 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria. 14 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Smallpox: 

Amite County.—« 40 

Scattering. 16 

Typhoid fever. 1 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.—.. 1 

Chicken pox. 31 

Diphtheria. 41 

Influenza. 2 

Measles.- 4 

Mumps. 6 

Pneumonia. 0 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 157 

Septic sore throat. 2 

8roalli)OX. 5 

Tuberculosis. 16 

Whooping cough. 4 

MONTANA 

Diphtheria. 13 

Poliomyelitis—Kalispell jR. F. D. 1 

Smallpox. 19 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 187 

Diphtheria. 115 

Influenza. 28 

Measles. 89 

Pneumonia.210 

Scarlet fever.173 

Smallpox. 4 

Trachoma. — I 

Trichinosis. X 

Typhoid fever. 21 

Whooping cough.204 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 27 

Diphtheria. 1 

Influenza. 4 

Measles. 21 

Pneumonia..— 4 

Scarlet fever..—3 

Smallpox.* 2 

Tuberculosis. 8 

W'hooping coilgb... 2 


iVwk ended Friday. 
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JaAttary 9,1925 


(Exclusive of New York City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Piphthoria...110 

Influents..,.— 36 

Lethargic encephalitis. 7 

Measles.-. 174 

Pneumonia. 1 .289 

Poliomyelitis. 0 

Scarlet fever.390 

Smallpox. 10 

Typhoid fever. 65 

Whooping cough. 213 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox.126 

Diphtheria... 76 

German measles. 1 

Measles. 34 

Scarlet fever. 69 

Septic sore throat. 15 

Smallpox. 40 

Typhoid fever.. 11 

Whooping cough.100 

ORLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Diphtheria. 18 

Smallpox.-. 13 

Typhoid fever. 3l 

OREGON 

Chicken pox. 23 

Diphtlieria* 

Poj Hand . 9 

Scattering.... 3 

Influenza. 4 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles. 3 

Mumps.-.. 1 

Pneumonia.^ 12 

Scarlet fever: 

Hood Kiver County..... 14 

Scattering. 26 

Smallpox. 

Poitlaiid. 13 

Scattering. 4 

Tuberculosis... ... 19 

Typhoid fever.-. l 

Whooping cough. 6 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 1 

Measles. 2 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever.-. 48 

Smallpox. 21 

Typhoid fever. 2 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox. 168 

Dengue... 9 

Diphtheria.... 71 

Dysentery (cpldemicK. 3 


TEXAS-oontinued 

Cases 


Influenta. 972 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Malta fever. 12 

Measles.103 

Mumps.142 

Paratyphoid fever.. 8 

Pellagra..... 26 

Pneumonia. 123 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Rabies (human). 1 

Scarlet fever. 65 

Smallpox. 73 

Tetanus. 2 

Trachoma. 8 

Tuberculosis. 62 

Typhoid fever. 29 

Whooping cough. 72 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 46 

Diphtheria. 6 

Measles.. 8 

Mumps. 81 

Scarlet fever. 14 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 26 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox. 83 

Diphlhciia. 32 

Measles. 28 

Mumps. 44 

Pneumonia. 1 

Poliomyelitis: 

Kitsap County . 1 

Thurston County. 1 

Scarlet fever. 44 

Smallpox.. 27 

Tuberculosis. 25 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 9 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria... 8 

Scarlet fever.. 6 

Smallpox. 6 

Typhoid fever. 3 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Cercbi ospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 21 

Diphtheria. 8 

German me^isles. 26 

Influciua. 1 

Letliargic encephalit is... 2 

Measles. 172 

Munip>. 10 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. U 

Smallpox. I 

Tuberculosis. 21 

Whooping cough. 14 


I tleatiiR. 
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wiscoMHiN—continued 


Bcntterinff: Cases 

Chicken pox.2M 

Diphtheria. 42 

Qerman measles. 4 

Influenza-...- 86 

Iietharglc encephalitis. 1 

Measles.. 28 

Mumps. 42 

Pneumonia. 18 

Scarlet fever. 90 

Smallpox. 42 


viscoNsm-coatlntted 


Scattering—Continued. Oases 

Tuberculosis. IS 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 04 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox. 0 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever... 3 

Typhoid fever. 2 


Reports for Week Ended December 27, 1924 


DISTRICT OK COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pot. 21 

Diphtheria. 7 

Influenza.. 4 

Measles. 4 

Pneumonia. 20 

Scarlet fever. 28 

Tuberculosis. 18 

Typhoid fever... 6 

Whooping cough. 7 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox. 11 

Diphtheria. 7 


NEBRASKA—continued 

Cases 


Measles. 1 

Mumps. 1 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Smallpox. 14 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 40 

Diphtheiia. 4 

Measles. 18 

Mumps. 10 

Pneumonia . 2 

Poliomyelit is . 1 

Scarlet fever .. 36 

Smallpox. 22 


SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State loports is pubhshccfNvceklj and covers only those States 
rom which reports are received during the cm rent week: 


State 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph- 
theiia , 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Jtfwember, lOSJt 








Idaho_ 

1 

10 





1 

Kansas.. 

6 

189 

11 

1 

16 


Maine_ 


133 

31 


29 


17 

Montana. 

1 

54 

3 


24 


9 

North Carolina..... 

1 

555 


154 


1 

Ohio. 

4 

684 

21 

1 

125 


24 

South Dakota. 

1 

53 ! 

6 


11 

Utah. 

1 

108 1 

59 


134 


Virginia. 

8 

674 

2,028 

84 

207 

""li 

.9 

Washington. 

1 

148 

39 

62 



1 



Scarlet 

fever 


2S 
439 
178 
106 
278 
1,466 
187 
60 
331 
159 


Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 


3 

7 

48 

. 

36 

75 ‘ 

7 

1 

56 

' ""360 

107 

49 

16 

17 

22 

3 

79 

97 

22 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATION, NOVEMBER, 1924 


Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of November^ 
19S4t ^0 other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Eeferred by— 

Actino¬ 

mycosis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

1 Menin¬ 
gitis > 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

CoAnectiout_ 





25 


1 


niiaois. 

1 





20 


Mkssachusettfl. 







1 

Minnesota . J 

.1 



1 

^ 

1 


\ 

Kfw i 





1 



1 

New York_ 


i 

1 


3 

1 

2 


3 










ifMeningococcus meningitis. 
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January 9.102S 


SODENT PLAGUE IN LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 

The following items are taken from the report of plague-oradicative 
measures at Los Angeles, Calif., for the week ended December 20, 


1924: 

Bodents examined to Dec. 20, 1924: 

Rats. 15,607 

Squirrels.. 613 

Rodents examined during week ended Dec. 20, 1924; 

Rais.. 4,208 

Squirrels_ 158 

Plague-infected rats found to Dec. 20, 1924_ 61 

Plague-infected rats week ended Dec. 20, 1924... 9 


RODENT PLAGUE IN NEW ORLEANS. LA. 

The following items are taken from the report of plague-eradicative 
measures at New Orleans, La., for the week ended December 20,1924: 


Number of vessels inspected for rat guards_ 755 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas. 42 

Rodents examined for plague Dec. 4 to 20, 1924__3, 746 

Rodents found positive for plague week ended Dec. 20, 1924_ 1 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria .—For the week ended December 20, 1924, 34 States 
'reported 2,003 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended December 
22, 1923, the same States reported 2,668 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and four cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
having an aggregate population of more tlian 28,800,000 reported 
1,102 cases of diphtheria for the week ended December 20, 1924. 
Last year, for the corresponding week, they reported 1,429 cases. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 1,426 cases of diph¬ 
theria. Tlio estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades. —Twenty-nine States reported 1,398 cases of measles for 
the week ended December 20, 1924, and 8,571 cases of this disease 
for the week ended December 22, 1923. One hundred and four 
cities reported 778 cases of measles for the week this year, and 2,434 
cases last year. 

Scarlet fever .—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-four States—this year, 3,290 cases; last year, 3,498 cases. 
One hundred and four cities—this year, 1,722, last year, 1,603 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 1,003 cases. 

SmaUpox .—For the week ended December 20, 1924, 34 States 
reported 650 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 647 cases. One hundred and four cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1924, 248 cases; 1923, 194 eases; 
estimated expectancy, 88 cases. These cities reported 26 deaths 













luaUT 0,1»2S 90 


from smallpox for tho week this year, 25 of which occurred at Mintxe- 
apohs. 

Typhoid fever .—Fire hundred and fifty-eight cases of typhoid fever 
W€sre reported for the week ended December 20, 1924, by 33 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1923 the some States reported 262 
cases. One hundred and four cities reported 307 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 102 cases for the week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 59 cases. 

Inf.uen'ia and pneumonia .—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for tho week by 104 cities as follows: 
1924, 997 deaths; 1923, 795 deaths. 

City reports for week ended December 20 ^ 1924 

The “estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the rMtUt of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrenoo how many cases of the disease under 
con^derntiou may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num¬ 
ber of coses reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When tho leports include several 
epidemics, or wheu for other reasons tho median is unsatisfactory, tlio epidemic periods are excluded and 
the eetimatod expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data aie used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1015 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
when oecessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given m the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute tho estimated expectancy. 



Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Scarlet fever 

Hi vision, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

poi»ted 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

MKW KNGLAND 











Maine: 

Lewiston. 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 1 

2 

1 

t 

Portland. 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 



0 

2 

1 

New Hampshire; 











Concord. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Vermont. 











Barre. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

8 

Burlington. 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

2 

1 

Massadtiusotts: 











Boston. 

35 

68 

45 

3 

1 

36 

12 

28 

42 

IQi 

Fall llivcr. 

4 

6 

5 

0 

0 


3 

2 

2 

0 

Springfield. 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

30 

28 


7 

40 

Worcester. 

23 

5 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

10 

10 

Bhode Island: 
Pawtucket-.-- 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

1 

7 

Providence. 

0 

15 

11 

1 

1 

0 



9 

0 

Oonneoticut; 











Bridgepofrt. 

2 

Q 

7 

1 

1 


0 

0 


1$ 

Hartford. 

1 

U 

10 

0 

0 

0 


1 


7 

New Haven>-.. 

IS 

8 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

4 


» 

IflDPlE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo. 

23 

36 

0 

3 

2 

46 

7 

12 

23 

20 

New York. 

Bochester. 

183 

224 

224 

30 

18 


27 

234 

163 

301 

14 

15 

0 

0 


2 

20 

6 

11 

51 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey: 

14 

11 

5 

0 


8 

11 

3 

14 

i 











Camden. 

9 

5 

6 

0 


8 

1 

5 

2 

8 

Newark-..,,*— 

44 

23 

14 

9 


33 

3 

11 

• 17 

37 

Trenton. 

1 

10 

4 

2 

^■1 


0 

2 

2 

4 

Pennsylvania: 

168 










Philadelphia— 

80 

01 


9 

82 

24 

78 

68 

m 

PittSbttcoh. 

84 

31 

15 



53 

24 

26 

26 

46 

JKfnMnJOg. 

12 

e 

6 

0 


Q 

3 

0 

1 

1 

flenmton. 

0 

5 

2 

[ 0 

HI 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 
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CUy rep4>ri8 for week ended December BOj '1BB4 —Coniimted 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Liumps, 


Scarlet fever 


Chick- 



1 


Mea- 


Pnen- 








> cases 



Piviskm^ State, 

en pox, 

Cases, 




sles, 

monia, 

deaths 

Cases, 


and dty 


esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 


re- 

esti- 

Cases 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 

II 

re¬ 

ported 



ancy 







ancy 


S. NORTH CKNTRAL 




■ 







Ohio: . . 

Oiddnnati. 

12 

19 

16 


2 

1 

0 

16 

12 

15 

Cleveland. 

193 

45 

00 


! 3 

3 

33 

27 

35 

33 

Coltunbus. 

15 

9 

2 


1 2 

0 

0 

11 

$ 

13 

Toledo_ 

34 

15 

4 

0 

1 0 

6 

0 

3 

15 

21 

Indiana: 





Fort Wayne»..« 


5 







2 


IndianaiioUs--- 

101 

21 

6 

■vl 

0 

1 

7 

13 


8 

South Bend.—_ 

8 

1 

1 


^■9 

1 

0 

4 

3 

7 

Terre Ilauto. - - 

6 

3 

1 



0 

0 

3 

2 

4 

miQois: 











Chicago..— 

Its 

' 174 

00 


2 


32 

75 

124 

191 

Cicero. 

1 

5 

1 3 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6. 

0 

Springfield. 

Michigan: 

! 2 

7 

■ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Pelrhlt. 

83 

84 

39 

1 0 

3 

2 

3 

3 

27 

73 

98 

Flint . 

14 

* 13 

0 

0 


1 1 

1 

8 

11 

14 

Grand Rapids. 

0 

7 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

1 ’ 

Wisconsin: 











Madison. 

20 

2 

2 

0 


1 

129 


3 

s 

Milwaukee. 

67 

26 

15 

^■1 

Wmm 

201 

66 

11 

34 

13 

Racine.. 

7 

3 

1 



0 

1 

1 

S 

2 

Suiierior ..- 

2 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

W. NOBTB CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 








1 



Duluth. 

30 

80 

2 

0 


0 

0 


2 

5 

13 

61 

Minneapolis... 
—» St. Paul.. 

22 

52 

. 

2 


6 


27 

37 

19 

24 

■HKl 


4 

IS 

11 

16 

27 

Iowa* 





Davenport_ 

4 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 

1 

Des Moines.... 

0 

5 

11 



0 

0 


9 

6 

Sioux City_ 

s 

3 

0 

u 


1 

0 


3 

1 

1 

Waterloo. 

8 

1 

0 




1 


4 

Missouri: ] 







Kansas City... 

IS 

14 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

11 


St. Joseph. 

St Ia>ii!s_ 

2 

4 , 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 

24 

87 i 

49 

0 


0 

3 


30 

1 121 

North Dakota: 


1 



Fargo. 

12 

I 

1 




0 

1 

1 

1 

Grand Forks,.- 

0 

0 

2 

0 





1 

0 

South Dakota: 










Aberdeen__ 

3 


0 



0 

0 



1 

Sioux Falls. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

■Hjl 

0 

0 

0 

2 

' 1 

Nebraska: 1 











Tiincoltt 

9 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

g 

Omaha , . 

19 

7 

3 

0 

0 

1 


2 

6 

! 2 

Kansas: 








Topeka. 


3 







1 


Wichita. 

28 

8 

.. 

u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

■MHPi 

BOPTH ATLANTIC 




Ddawaie: 











Wilmington.— 

6 

3 

1 



0 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

70 

36 

28 

58 

7 

4 

1 

Ftf} 

23 

as 

Cumberland.,. 


2 

3 

0 

h 

0 


0 

1 

1 

Fredterick. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

District ol Colum* 









hia: 











Washington_ 

Virginia: 

39 

19 

11 


1 

3 


IG 

0 

2 

18 

60 


6 

83 

Lynchburg- 

Norfolk-__ 

4 

i 33 

2 

3 

1 

5 



0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

B 

Richmond. 

3 

10 

4 

0 

1 


1 

0 

5 

a 

Roanoke 

5 

3 

1 


1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

West Vlrinia: 
CharMon . 










10 

3 

3 



0 

3 

4 

3 

1 

IfaioUngtoQ.... 

, WtirtBnB . 

Nort^ Cardlma: 

0 

2 

3 






1 

a 

> 16 

2 

1 


0 

1 



1 

a 

RiilAi|i1i 


2 






jjHjHHH 

1 


WlllBMgtOD....{ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

I 

r 3 

3 



WinatoiM^m 1 

-tr 

1 1 

■ —T-II 




1 _ 

_ 

[ 1 

i— 































































January 0,1925 


City 


report, for mek er^de ^cemier BO, 


Division, State, 
and city 


Cbick- 
en pox, 
ases 
re- 

potted 


SOUTH ATLANTIC— 
continued 

Bouth Carolina: 

Charleston- 

Columbia. 

Greenville. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick— 

Savannah. 

Florida. 

St. Petersburg 
Tampa. 


Diphtheria 


Coses, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


east south 

CENTKAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington- 

l,cxmgton. 

Louisville. 

Tennessee 

Memphis- 

Nashville- 

Alabama , 

Birmingham. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 

WEST south 

CENTRAL 

Arkansas* 

Fort Smith.- 
Little Kock....! 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 
Shrevepoit... 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma..- 
Texas* 

Dallas. 

Galvpston.-.- 

Ilouston. 

San Antonio ... 

mountain 

Montana: 

Billings- , 

Great Falls....I 
Helena. 
Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boise.... 
Colorado: 

Denver.. 
Pueblo.. 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque.. 
Utah* 

Balt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno. 


PACIFIC 

Washington: 
Seattle.... 
tookane.. 

California: , 

Los Angeles... 
Sacramento... 
San Francisco. 


21 

1 

0 


Influensa 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


12 


Mea- 

les, 

uses 

re¬ 

ported 


Mumps, 
ases 
re¬ 
ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


■^1 1 


Scarlet fever 


Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


24 


1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 


6 

4 

17 

0 

3 


0 

1 

7 

1 

4 


2 

14 


17 
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City reportn for week ended^Deeember /9j?4'~Contmiied 




Smallpox 

i!: 

s 

ea 

’dT3 

fl. 

I 

Typhoid fever 

cases 


DiTifion, State, and city 

Popula> 
tlon 
July 1, 
im, 

estimated 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

1 

1 

O 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

si 

1 

Deaths, all causes 

NEW ENGLAND 











Maine: 











Lowiaton. 

33,790 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

Portland. 

73,129 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

15 

New Hampshire: 









Concord.. 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Vermont; 










Barre . 

110,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Burlington.. 

23,613 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Maseachusetts: 










Boston. 

770,400 

0 

0 

0 

1.3 

1 

1 

0 

6 

215 

Fall River. 

120,912 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

10 

31 

Springfield. 

Worcester.. 

144, 227 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30 

191,927 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

36 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket .. 

68,799 
242,378 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Providence. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

78 

Connecticut- 









Bridgeport. 

1143, r>55 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

33 

Hartford. 

1 138,036 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

New Haven... 

172,9fi7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

6 

48 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York. 











Buffalo . 

536, 718 

0 

1 

0 

9 

1 

2 

0 

13 

139 

New York. 

.5,927, m 

0 

0 

0 

*88 

12 

168 

10 

104 

1,481 

Rochester. 

317, HG7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

9 

0 

3 

71 

Syracuse. 

184,511 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

38 

New Jersey: 










Camden--. 

124,157 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

27 

Newark. 

438,699 

0 

0 

0 

5 

] 

4 

0 

93 

93 

Trenton.! 

127,390 

0 

0 i 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

47 

Penasylvania 










Philadelphia. 1 

1,922, 788 

0 

0 

0 

25 

3 

8 

3 

68 

533 

Pittsburgh. 

613,412 

1 

0 

0 

10 

I 

6 

1 

4 

149 

Reading. 

no, 917 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

22 

Scranton. 

140,630 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 








Ohio: 











Cincinnuli .-. 

406,312 

1 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

4 

122 

Cleveland. 

888,519 

2 

1 

0 

20 

1 

0 

1 

20 

222 

Columbus . 

261,082 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

73 

Toledo. 

Indiana; 

Fort Wayne...i 

268,338 

'' 03,5r3 

342, 718 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

i 

1 

0 

3 

1 

9 

55 

Indianapolis.- 

3 

5 

*’"o' 

9 

0 

0 

0 

6 

90 

South Bond. 

76,709 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Terre Haute. 

68,939 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Uhnois: 







1 



Chicago. 

2,886,121 

2 

0 

0 

50 

4 

31 

1 

104 

723 

Cicero. 

55,968 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Springfield. 

Michigan: 

61,833 

J 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

16 

Detroit. 

995,6fi8 

3 

0 

0 

12 

2 

6 

1 

19 

217 

Flint. 

117,968 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 i 

Q 

0 

14 

Grand Rapids. 

145,947 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

7 

41 

Wisconsin: 










Madison... 

42, 510 
484, 595 

1 

0 



0 

0 


9 

6 

Milwaukee. 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

21 

96 

Racine___.. 

64,393 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Superior... 

139,671 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

5 

WfittT MOKTH CENTRAL 











Minnesota: 










s 

Duktth..*. 

106,280 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

Minneapolis.*. 

409,125 

7 

65 

25 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

80 

8t.I*MU. 

241,891 

13 

10 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

21 

. 57 


> i^opulatioo Iftn. 1,1820. * rqlmonary only. 
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City reports for week ended December BO, l^?^4~CJonttnu6d 


DivLsiou, State, and city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis, deaths re¬ 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

1 

Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

1 

£ 

1 

Whooping cough, 
reported 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL- COntd. 











Iowa: 












fil, 262 

1 

1 



0 

0 


4 



140i 923 

1 

8 



0 

0 


0 



79'f>62 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 



;^9; 667 

0 

5 



0 

0 




Missouri' 










Kansas City. 

351,819 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

93 

St Joseph... 

78,232 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2S 

St. Louis.. 

803,853 

1 1 

11 

0 

9 

2 

3 

0 

1 

195 

North Dakota: 











Fargo. 

[ 24,841 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


! 14,547 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 











15,829 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls.. - 

29, 206 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

5 

Nebraska: ! 











Lincoln.. .. 

58,671 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Omaha.. 

204, 382 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Kansius 












52, 5.55 

0 




0 





Wichita. 

79i 261 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

17 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











Delaware: 







! 0 


1 


Wilmington. 

117,728 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

20 

Maryland 











Haltimore. 

773. 580 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

3 

1 

67 

247 

Cumberhmd . 

32.36J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

9 

Frodonck. 

11,301 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of rohiinbia. 











Washuigton. 

‘ 437, .571 

1 

0 

0 

11 

2 

6 

0 

17 

138 

Virginia 











Lynchburg. 

30, 277 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Norfolk. 

159,089 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


Richmond. 

181,044 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

53 

Roanoke... 

55, .502 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

14 

West Virginia: 








1 



Charlfsion.... 

4.5, 597 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! 14 

Huntington . 

.57, 9 IB 

1 

4 



I 

0 


0 


W’heeling. 

1 60, 208 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

19 

North t'arolma: i 











Raleigh... 

29,171 

0 




0 





Wilmington .. 

35, 719 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

o' 

■■ T 

1 

8 

W inston-Salem.1 

56, 230 

1 




0 





South (’'arolina: 










Charlc.ston. 

71, 24.5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Columbia. 

39,688 

0 ! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

28 

Orcenvillo. 

25,789 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Georgia* 











Atlanta. 

222,963 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

70 

Brunswick. 

15, 937 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Savannah. 

89, 448 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

32 

Florida. 











Ht. Petersburg. 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Tampa. 

66, 050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 











Kentucky; 


1 









Covington. 

67,877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Lexington. 

43,673 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Louisville. 

2.57,671 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6i 

Tennessee: 











Memphis... 

170.067 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

6 

2 

5 

03 

Nashville. 

121,128 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

Alabama. 











Birmingham. 

195,901 

0 

61 

0 

.5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

87 

Mobile. 

63,858 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

25 

Montgomery. 

45.383 

0 

4 

0 

0 

A 

n 

ri 

n 

m 


^ Pnpulatton Jan. 1,1920. 
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City reports for week ended^ December ^Oy 19ii —Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 

im, 

estimated 

Smallpox 

t 

I 

1 

Typhoid lever 

W'booping cough, cases 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

6 

E 

1 

o 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

V) 

u 

• 

Deaths reported 

WEST SOUTH central 











Arkansas; 











Port Smith. 

30,d3li 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock. 

TOiOlC 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 


Louisiana: 









. 

New Orleans. 

404,575 

1 

0 

0 

14 

1 

11 

1 

4 

141 

Shreveport. 

54,590 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

38 

Oklahoma:' 










Oklahoma. 

101,150 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Texas: 











Dallas. 

177,274 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

53 

Galveston. 

46,877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

Houston. 

164.970 

1 

7 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

52 

San Antonio. 

184,727 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

MOUNTAIN 











Montana: 











Billings. 

16,027 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fi 

4 

Great Falls. 

27,787 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Helena. 

112,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 

Missoula. 

112,608 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


4 

Idaho: i 










Boise. 

22,806 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado: 











Denver. 

272,031 

8 

• 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

73 

Pueblo. 

43,519 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

New Mexico: 











Albuquerque. 

16,648 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Utah; 











Salt Lake City. 

126, 241 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

29 

Nevada: 











Reno. 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACITIC 











Washington: 











Seattle..... 

1 315,685 

1 

16 



0 

0 


5 


Snokane. 

104,673 ! 

9 

0 



0 

2 


1 


l^Goma. 

101,731 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

273,621 1 

7 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 


Calitomia: 










Los Angelos.. __ 

666,853 

1 




2 





Saoramonto. . *__ 

69,950 

0 




0 





San Francisco. 

539,038 

1 

2 

1 

0 

« 

1 

1 

11 

0 

i 

19 

155 


^ Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended Deceniber 20^ 1B2 4 —Continued. 



NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Springfield- 
Connecticut: 
Mew Haven 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Now York: 

New York-.. 
Pennsylvania: 
Philndelphia.. 


EAST SOXJTH CENTKAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Toledo. 

Illinois 

Chicago. 

Ciccro. 

Michigan 

Detroit. 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

Missouri. 

Kansas City.. 

St. Louis.. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Virginia: 

Kichmond,.. 
South ("arolma: 
Columbia... 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Alabama: 

Jliiiningham.. 
Mobile. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

Little Rock.. 
Texas- 

Galveston... 


Montana: 

Helena. 


Washington: 

Tacoma. 

Oregon- 

Portland_ 

California- 

San Francisco. 


Cerebro¬ 

Lethargic 


Poliomyelitis 

spinal 

meningitis 

encepha¬ 

litis 

Pellagra 

(infantile 

paralysis) 



0 10 
0 0 0 


0 1 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

p 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 


Deaths 
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Jmtuary 9« |.91f 


llie foUoving table gives a summary of the reports from 105 cities 
for the 10-week period ended December 20,1924. The cities included 
in this table are those whose reports have been published for all 10 
weeks in the Public Health Reports. Eight of these cities did not 
report deaths. The aggregate population of the cities reporting cases 
was estimated at nearly 29,000,000 on July 1,1923, wliioh is the latest 
date for which estimates are available. The cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population on that date. The number of 
cities included in each group and the aggregate population are shown 
in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from dHea^ October 12 to December 20, 19S4 

DIPHTHERtA CASES 


1924, week ended— 



Oct. 

18 

Oct. 

2& 

Nov. 

1 





Dee. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Total . . _ _ _ -_ 

936 

088 

965 





1,058 

1,063 





New England... 


82 

89 

88 

78 

82 

84 

«7 

104 

»77 

89 

Middle XUantic... . ... 

« 

26B 

228 

235 

BTiTI 

312 

314 

284 

338 

345 

m 

East North Centra____ 

176 i 

176 1 

211 1 

27D 

247 

227 

234 

223 

225 

*248 

West North Central. 

188 1 

149 . 

127 I 

128 

147 


148 

149 

128 

*148 

South Atlantic.-.. 

121 

172 ' 

131 

148 


129 

128 

<89 

90 

• 72 

East South Central...... 

42 

41 

27 

35 

2G 

32 

21 

«21 

17 

26 

West Sonth Central. 

28 

36 

40 

48 

59 

45 

27 

31 

45 

42 

Mountain . . _ _ __ 

18 

23 

28 

38 

38 

27 

17 

’ 18 

33 

26 


74 

74 

78 

72 

W 

07 

44 

87 

94 

>86 



MEASLES OASES 


Total. 

193 

197 

241 

310 

322 

400 

364 

613 

706 

779 

New England. 

25 

28 

32 

36 

41 

49 

59 

66 

U04 

78 

Middle Atlantic. 

97 

92 

112 

144 

135 

154 

156 

207 

288 

227 

East North Central. 

42 

66 

T1 

91 

102 

131 

114 

269 

279 

*428 

West North Centi-al. 

7 

3 

7 

7 

msM 

14 

5 

12 

17 

*0 

South Atlantic. 

4 

2 

6 

13 

4 

11 

7 

mMSM 

19 

*11 

East South Central. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 


«0 

1 

2 

West South Central. 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Mountain. 

6 

2 

8 

2 

4 

4 

3 

^2 

5 

6 

Pacific. 

10 

14 

11 

14 

23 

34 

18 

47 

43 

*14 


SCARLET FEVER CASES 


Total. 

795 

938 

1,021 

1,153 

1,097 

1,238 

1,283 

. 

1,488 

1,735 

1,722 

New Siucland... 

99 

121 

96 

114 

135 

155 

176 

219 

*235 


Middle Atltmtic.. 

108 

213 

296 

354 

330 

365 

389 

389 

513 

East North Central. 

170 

214 

250 

270 

262 

303 

307 

846 

415 


West North Central. i . 

227 

253 

216 

225 

220 

228 

245 

297 

802 

*255 

South Atlantic. 

48 

57 

57 

67 

88 

72 

63 

<83 i 

m \ 

•106 

East South Central. 

11 

14 

24 1 

29 

14 

17 

10 

*28 1 

19 i 

42 

West South Central.- 

16 

17 

15 

25 

18 

14 

20 

27 1 

35 

40 

Mountain. 

10 

13 

19 

19 

20 

24 I 

15; 

’31 

17 

25 

Padfle. 

31 

36 

40 

60 1 

40 

60 

1 

58 

“1 

75 

*83 


i Figures for Woroester, Mass., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to proas. 

* Figures for Fort Wa^e, Ind., estimated. 

> Figures for Topeka, Kans., estimated. 

* Figures for Norfolk, Va., estimated. 

t Fipires for Raleigh and Winston-Salem, N. C., estimated, 
f Figures for Memphis, Tonn., estimated, 
f Figures for Reno, Nev., estimated. 

* Figures for Los,Angeles and Sacramento, Oalif., estimated. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ October 12 to Decemcer 20^ tlBir^ou* 

SMALLPOX CASKS 


1924, week ended— 



Oct. 

18 

Oct. 

25 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

D6c. 

20 

Total. 

99 

134 

134 

138 

192 

188 

213 


236 

248 

New England. 


m 

0 

0 


HI 

0 

0 

mn 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 


5 

2 

4 


6 

9 

9 

1 

3 

East North Central. 


19 

16 

6 

11 

14 

19 

13 

18 


West North Central.. 

27 

64 


82 


85 

114 

201 

128 


South Atlantic. 

0 

3 

Id 

3 

7 

6 

3 

<22 

msM 


East South Central. 

15 

11 


8 

12 

21 

13 

*29 

81 


West South Central. 

3 

2 


2 

8 

6 

7 

4 

3 


Mountain. 

2 

3 

0 

1 

7 

2 

1 

▼2 

2 


Pacific. 

22 

27 

34 

32 

47 

49 

47 

89 

39 



TYPHOID FEVER CASES 


Total. 

159 

130 

106 

D 

107 

133 



237 

307 

New England. 

8 

6 

5 


5 

5 

9 

12 

>6 

12 

Middle Atlantic. 

47 

40 

35 


33 

46 

90 

140 

134 

109 

East North Central.. 

17 

14 

11 


11 

15 


30 

43 

8 45 

West North Central. 

n 

5 

9 


3 

8 

2 

4 

8 

•7 

South Atlantic... 

20 

22 

13 

21 

10 

14 

15 

<27 

17 

•15 

East South Central. 

12 

21 

12 

14 

20 

#14 

19 

•18 

10 

9 

Wi>8t South Central. 

12 

12 

6 

18 

1 11 

13 

8 

13 

11 

12 

Mountain... 

23 

10 


9 

1 8 

2 

2 

M 

2 

1 

Pacific. 

9 

6 

I 

9 

6 

16 

6 

10 

a 

•7 


INFLUENZA DEATHS 


Total. 

20 

18 

35 

38 

43 

41 

66 

63 

91 

84 

New England.— 

1 

1 

1 

6 

0 

2 

2 

7 

»2 

6 

Middle Atlantic. 

11 

0 

21 

23 

17 

17 

15 

21 

43 

83 

East North (Central... 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

15 

13 

18 

>12 

West North Central. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

•4 

South Atlantic.- 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

7 

<6 

11 

•11 

East South Central. 

1 

0 

1 i 

1 i 

4 

2 

5: 

•4 

4 

4 

West South Central. 

1 

0 

3 

1 

7 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Mountain... 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

1 

4 

2 

^3 

3 

5 

Pacific. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

1 

H 


PNEUMONIA DEATHS 


Total. 


479 


636 

676 

646 


832 

863 

917 

New England. 

28 

27 

42 

33 

85 

38 

58 

61 

<45 

54 

Middle Atlantic. 

221 

227 

Kill 

305 

294 

Ko| 


371 

897 

377 

East North Central... 

90 

77 

95 

109 

116 

122 

126 

165 

168 

*195 

West North Central. 

23 

20 

28 

29 

32 

86 

34 

29 


•29 

South Atlantic. 

50 


87 

75 

83 

57 

83 

<91 

86 

•120 

East South Central. 

19 

13 

21 

24 

46 

86 

43 

•39 

38 

52 

West South Central. 

16 

17 

21 

22 

34 

20 

21 

32 

35 

82 

Mountain. 

22 

16 

6 

8 

10 

15 

13 

>23 

21 

29 


28 

17 

23 

31 

26 

21 

23 

j 

41 

33 

•29 


* Figures for Worcester, Mass., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* Figures for Fort Wayne, Ind., estimated. 

> P'igures for Topeka, Kans., estimated. 

* Figures for Norfolk, Va., estimated. 

(Figures for Raleigh and Winston-Salem, N. C., estimated. 

* Figures for Memphis, Tenn., estimated. 

’ Figures for Reno, Nev., estimated. 

* Figures for Los Angeles and Sacramento, Calif., estimated. 
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January 0,11)25 


AUmhcr cUub included in summary population 

A ummi vj group, estimated as of July 1, isga ^ 


Group of cities 

Number 
o( cities 
reporting 
cases 

— 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 


105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


12 

10 

12 , 
10^ 
17 
11 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,538 

2,515,330 

4> RAA Ufll 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,381,454 
2 866.901 


17 

14 


22 

7 

22 

7 

jlf SOOf VUl 

911.885 
1,124,664 
546 445 

911.885 


8 

0 

1,023,013 
546,445 
1,275,841 

West wouin C'enirai— 

1) 

0 

9 

3 

1,7971830 


23310° -25t-4 












FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BOLIVIA 

SmtUlpox—^Typhus Fever—L« Pa*—November, 1924 

During the month of NoTember, 1924, 12 cases of smallpox with 
7 deaths, and 2 cases of typhus fever were reported at La Paz, Bolivia. 
Total mortality from all causes, 241. Population, estimated, 100,000. 

ECUADOR 

Mortality—Communicable Diseases—Quito—November, 1924 

During the month of November, 1924, 121 deaths from all causes 
wore reported at Quito, Ecuador, including dysentery, 9 deaths; 
malaria, 1 death; typhoid fever, 1; tuberculosis, 8; whooping cough, 
5. Deaths of infants imder 1 year of age, 34. 

Plague, Smallpox—Guayaquil—November 16-30,1924 

During the period November 16 to 30, 1924, 2 cases of smallpox 
and 6 cases of plague were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. During 
the same period 8,802 rats were reported taken at Guayaquil, and 19 
rats were found infected, 

ESTHONIA 

Communicable Diseases—October, 1924 

During the month of October, 1924, 43 case.s of diphtheria, 23 of 
scarlet fever, 125 cases of typhoid fever, and 22 of paratyphoid fever 
were reported in the Republic of Esthonia. EJitimated population, 
1,107,059. 

FINLAND 

Communicable Diseases—November 16-30,1924 

During the period November 16 to 30, 1924, 72 cases of diphtheria, 
2 of lethargic encephalitis, 86 of paratyphoid fever, and 20 of typhoid 
fever were reported in Finland. Estimated population, 3,402,593. 

MADAGASCAR 
Plague—October 16-31, 1924 

During the period October 16 to 31, 1924, 36 cases of plague with 
33 deaths were repotted in the Province of Tananarive, Islsind o' 
Madagascar. 


( 100 ) 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

Th« reports contained in tlie following tables must not bp cousidered tv^ coiuplptp or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended January 9, 1925^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Dcatlhs 

Remarks 

Ceylon: 





Colombo ..-_ ! 

Nov. 18-22 . 

1 



India.1 



1. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 , 1924: Cases, 





2,653; deaths, 1,623. 

Siam: 


2 1 



Bangkok .-. 

Nov. 10-2.'5. 









PLAGUE 

Ceylon. 



! 


Colombo _ _ 

Nov. 16-22. 

2 

1 

One plague rodent. 

Ecuador: 




Guayaquil. 

Nov. 16-30. 

6 

2 

Rats taken: 8,802; found infected, 





19. 

Egypt. 


... 


Jan. 1-Dec. 2, 1924: Cases, 361. 





(Corresponding period, year 

City— 




1923—ca.ses, 1,448. 

Alrxan<!ria . 

Dec i . 

1 

1 

Bubonic, 

Pori . 

Dec 1 . 

1 

1 


.<UC7 . 

Dec. 3 . 

1 

1 


Indu* -.. 


1. 


Oct. 2<)-Nov. .1, 1924: Cases, 

K.uig(K>n . 

Oct 26-Nov 1-. 

2 

3 

2,667; deaths, 1,990. 

lavii 





Chcnboii . 

Oct. 14 20 . 


10 


Pekuloi^gai] _ 

. do . 


.<> 


Tegal . . 

<lo . 


3 


Mfidagascar. . 


! 


Oct. 16-31, 1924: Cases, 36; 

Tananarive Pro\ ince - 

1 Ocl 16 31 . 

36 ! 

33 

deaths, :i3. 

Tananarue Town - 

i do. 

2 

2 

Bubonic. 

Other lociililies. 

. . do. 

34 j 

31 

Bubonic, 15; pneumonic, 7; sep¬ 

Straits Settlement*'* 




ticemic, 9. 

Singapore . 

No\. 9-16. 

1 




SMALLPOX 


Bolivia 

^ Nov l-:i0 

' 

Ln Paz. 


12 

Canada: 


1 

British Cohimhm — 



Vancouver. 

) Dee 14 20. 

D 


f bina; 


1 

Amov .... 

Nox. 10-22. 


Antung_ 

Nov. 17-23. 

1 ... 

Ecuador* 


1 


Nov 16-30. 

2 L.. 


Nov. 12-18. 

iL 

. 

Oibraltai*_ 

Dec. 8-14. 

1 L. 

India. . 


1 

Bomba V_ 

Dec. 19-25. 

10 i 


Rangoon. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 ... 

12 


Java: 




East Java— | 



1 

Boerabaya. 

Oct.26-No\M-. . 

93 

1 

West Java— i 

1 


1 

Province- 




Bantam _ 

Oct 14-20. 

2 


Batavia_-.. 

Nov. 8-14. 

1 


('heribon_ 

Oct. 14-20. 

2 


Pekalongan_ 

Oct. 14-20. 

12 


Mexico: 




Mexico ('ily. 

Nov. 23-29. 

1 


Vera Cruz _ 

Dec. 6-13. 

2 



Nov, 1-30. 



. 

Malaga. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 13.-. 



PudIb: 




Tunis.-.-. 

Dec. 2-15.. 

19 







7 


3 

2 

30 


M 

40 

15 


Present, 


Oct. 2C-NOV. 1, 1924: Cases, 687 
deaths, 173. 


One locality. 
Do. 

Two localities. 


From medical oIBcers of the Public Health Service, American consute, and other sources. 
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CHOLBBA, mCUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHVS mBS-Ckmtiiiu^d 
Reports Received Derinif Week Ended Janitarp 9^ 192&->Continued 

TYPHUS FBVBR 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Bolivia: 

Lfl Paz._ 

Nov. 1-30. 

2 



Chile; 

Nov. lfi-29. 

4 

10 cases (estimated) present Nov. 
22. 

Valparaiso. 

Nov. 25. 


1 

Mexico 

Mexico City. _ __ 

Nov. 9-29. 

29 






Sept. 28-Oot. 4, 1924; Cases, 2^; 
deaths, 1. Recurrent fever, 
cases, 4. 

Tuikey: 

PonstHniinoplp 

Nov. 15-21 . 

3 


Union of fiouth Africa: 

East London .. 

Nov. 16-22.. 

1 




1 





Reports Received from December 27» 1924» to January 2 ,1925 > 


CHOLERA 


Place j 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India. 




October 19-25,1924. Cases, 2,647; 
deaths, 1,596. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

1 Oct.26-Nov. 15,.- 
1 Nov. 16-22. 

1 

27 

14 

21 

11 

PLAGUE 

Azores: 

Ponta Delgada. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

India . 

Dec. 6-12. 

Nov. 9-15. 

9 

2 

5 

2 

Ocl. 19-25, 1024: Casc.s, 2,593; 
deaths, 1,952. 

Rangoon. 

Nov. 2-8. 

i 

1 j 

1 


SMALLPOX 


British South Africa. 

Noriliprn Rhodesia, 
rnnacla 

Manitoba - 

Winnipej?. 

("hina- 

Amoy. 

Foocliow. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 
India. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Iraq: 


Oct. 28-Nov. 3-... 

Doc. 7-13. 

Nov. 9-16_ 

24 

4 

2 

0 

Nov. 2-8. 



Nov. 23-Dec. 6_ 

184 

0 

Nov 2-8.. 

4 

3 

Oct. 26-Nov. 15... 

63 

34 

Nov. 16-22. 

2 

1 

.do. 

10 

4 

Nov. 2-8._ 

5 

3 

Nov. 9-15. 

1 i 

1 


In natives. 


Present. 

Do. 


Oct. 10-25, 
deaths, 153. 


1924: Cases, 8R; 


1 Ifrom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consnls, and other sources. For reports 
received from June 28 to Dec. 25,1924, see Public Health Reports for Dec. 26, 1924. The tables of eploemio 
diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables begun. 
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CHOLERA,. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 
Beperts Received from December 27, 1924, to January 2, 1925—Continued 


SMALLPOX—continued. 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Romatks 

lava: 





East Java— 

Soerabaya. 

Oct. 19-25. 

119 

32 


West Java.. 




Oc*^. 20-Nov. 7, 1924: Cases 2. 

Mexico: 

Vera Cruz. 

Doc. 1-14. 

0 

G 

Spain: 

Valencia. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 

2 

0 


Syria: 

Aleppo. 

Nov. 23-29 . 

1 

0 


Tunis: 

Tunis... 

Nov. 25-Dee 1_ 

14 

8 


Union of South Africa: 

Orange Free State.. 

Nov. 2-8. 



Outbreaks. 


TYPHUS FEVER 
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PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

VOL. 40 JANUARY 16, 1925 No. 3 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROPORTION OF SEXES FOUND 
AMONG ANOPHELES IN VARIOUS RESTING PLACES 

By M A. Barber, Special Exiiert; W H. W. Komp, Associate Sanitary Engineer; and T. B. Hayne, 
Technical Assistant, United States Public Health Service 

There is a more or less general impression among field workers in 
malaria that the presence of a large proportion of males among 
Anophelen in a daj^tim<i resting place indicates nearness to a breeding 
place. If such should be the case, we would have in the pi’oportion of 
sexes a valuable indicator of th(( location of breeding places and their 
nearness to dwellings. For the past four years we have been accus¬ 
tomed to keep a record in our notes of the proportion of sexes and 
of the character of the resting places of Anophelcn collected in a con¬ 
siderable variety of localities. Most of these colh'ctions were made 
in connection with studies in mosquito distribution and dispersal; 
but some of the more recent observations were made for the definite 
purpose of detennining the significance of the proportion of sexes 
as regards the character of a resting place and its distance from a 
breeding place. It has seemed worth while to summarize our ob¬ 
servations, and this is done in the ae(tompanying tables. 

In Table 1, which includes only Anophelett qiiadriinaculatns, our 
observations arc classified according to the proportion of males 
found in each collection, and according to the type of resting place, 
regardless of its distance from the probable breeding place. In 
each observation the insects collected were i('cntified in the labora¬ 
tory. Since the sex percentages are calculated for each observation, 
the numbers included in them are of importance. No observation 
includes less than 10 Anopheles'. Of the 300 observations contained 
in Table 1, 28.7 per cent include 10-24 Anopheles: 21.7 per cent, 26- 
50 Anopheles: 23.0 per cent, 51-100; 21.7 per cent, 101-500; and 
6 per cent, over 500. In a general way, the different types of resting 
places are arranged in Table 1 according to the degree of accessibility, 
to the mosquitoes, of a source of blood. 

The distribution of the observatiotis in Table 1 indicates rather 
decisively that the more accessible the sourqp of blood in a shelter 
the smaller the percentage of male Anopheles quadrimaailatm in it. 
In the seventh column under the heading “Resting places” are in- 
28SU»-2.5t—l (106) 
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oliulcd such places as hollow stumps and trees, spaces under bridges, 
empty buildings, and similar places not accessible to domestic ani¬ 
mals. In such places tlie proportion of females containing blood 
as well as of females in general was relatively small. As regards 
the category ^Sindcr human dwellings,’’ nearly all of our collections 
were made under well-screened houses; and our series may show a 
smaller percentage of females than would a series including many of 
tlie poorer sort of d\velliiigs. 


Table 1 .—OhscrraltonH on Anopheles quadnmavulatm arranged according to the 
percentage of ninlrs in each ohsermtion and the character of the resting places 


r(M riinlos 

j 

Kesting places and jiicidence of obsci vations 


Total, 

all 

resting 

places 

Barns 

1 known 

1 to liouse 
! anmials 

I at night 

i 

Barns 
probably 
housing 
nniinals 
at, night 

In 

human 

dwell¬ 

ings 

Under 

human 

dwell¬ 

ings 

C’hicken 

houses 

Privies 

Shelters 
with no 
con¬ 
venient 
sourci‘ of 
‘ Mood 

81-90 . 

1.. 






1 

3 

76-80 . 

1. 






2 

2 


1. 






1 

1 

. 

66 70. 

1 






1 

1 

Ol-Of). 

1 . . - 

. 


1 


' 

4 

6 

r» 6-60 . 

! . .... . 



1 



3 

4 

.M-55. 






2 

10 

12 

4ft"50. 

1 





2 

5 

g 

41-45. 

2 

1 


2 

1 

5 

,5 

16 

ao-40 . 

2 


1 

1 


1 

8 

13 

31-as . 

3 



4 

1 3 

tj 

3 

18 

2<f30 --I. 

2 

2 


2 

' 2 

2 

8 

18 

21-25 . 

2 

3 


3 


4 

2 

14 

16-20. 

6 

10 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

25 

11-16. 

12 

12 

6 

1 

4 

1 

4 

40 

6-10. 

17 

12 

3 

_ 

2 


3 

37 

0-5... 

34 

36 

3 

i 

1 7 


3 

85 

Number of ob¬ 





1 




servations_ 

81 

76 

14 

19 

20 

. 25 

05 

300 

Number of mos¬ 









quitoes . 

14,0J3 

3, 852 

1,074 

944 

4,963 

6, .534 

3,191 

34,571 

Average num¬ 









ber of nK)S- 









quitoes iier 








1 

observation. 

173 0 

50 7 

76.7 

49 4 

248 1 

261 3 

40.0 

115.2 

Per cent males 









in each group 

6 7 

13.1 

11.2 

28,1 

17.8 

31.2 

40,0 

. 


In Table 2 AnopheUs o'Muiriinaculatus and Anopheles crucians are 
compared as regards the proportion of males found in different resting 
places. The total number of observations is less than that of Table 1, 
since only those observations are included in wdiich both species 
occurred in the same resting place at the same observation. In our 
series the number of Anopheles crucians per observation was usually 
smaller than that of Anopheles quadrimaculatus. It also appears 
from Table 2 that the proportion of males of Anopheles crucians was 
generally smaller than that of Anopheles guadrimaculatuSj and 
that this discrepancy was especially marked in occupied barns, where 
males of Anopheles crucians were found in only 3 out of 95 collections 
(tof^al, 6 males to 548 females, or 1 male to 91 females); whereas in 
the case of AnopheUs guadrimaculatus males occurred in 59 out of 95 
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collections (total, 699 males to 10,563 females, or 1 male to 15 females). 
No explanation occurs to us for the fewness of males of Anopheles 
crucians in blood-providing resting places, unless possibly Anopheles 
crucians is a comparatively ‘‘wild’^ species, and only females strongly 
attracted by blood seek resting places commonly frequented by the 
more domesticated Anopheles quadrmaculatns. Our observations 
were made almost wholly in fresh-water regions. Along the coast, 
where Anopheles crucians are often aggressive biters, different propor¬ 
tions of species and sexes might occur in resting places. 

Tablk 2. —Ohnervations on Anopheles according to the percentage of males in eacti 
ohsmation and the character of the resting place. — A. crucians and A. quadri- 
macnlntus compared 


UesfiriK places an<l incidence of ohsiTVutions 


Per cent males 

Hums 
knoAMi to 
house 
unimals at 
night 

Barns 
pi obably 
housing 
animals at 
night 

In human 
dwellings 

Chicken 

houses 

Under 

human 

dwellings 

Shelters 
with no 
convenient 
source of 
blood 

guart! 

1 ciums 

1 

Quad 

('ru- 

ciaiis 

Quad 

Cru¬ 

cians 

Quad 

Cru¬ 

cians 

Quad 

Cm- 

(‘lans 

Quad 

Cru¬ 

cians 

60-100 . 

i 


2 





3 

3 

16 

8 

41-60 . 

2 !. 

2 

3 


1 



2 

1 

3 

1 

31-40 . 

6 1 2 


2 



2 


3 

1 

lO' 

10 

21-30... 

7 1.' 

H 

2 

j 


1 

. 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1020 . 

9| 


1 





1 


3 

2 

10-15 . 

13 . . J 

14 

2 

4 


...... 


2 

2 

2 

4 

8-9 . 

4 1.1 

3 




1 




1 


6-7. 

9 . 

6 

1 







2 

1 

4-6 

12 1 1 1 

7 

2 







1 


2-3.-. 

ttl 

7 

2 

1 







1 . 

13 .. 


5 




__ 




0 . 

11 I 92 

' 21 

52 

1 

''o' 


6 

. 


5 

17 









1 




Number of obwrvations. *. 

96 1 96 

74 

74 

7 

7 

6 

5 

15 

15 

47 

47 

Number of mosquitoo--- . 

11,262 ; 664 

1 i 

3, 650 

2,909 

420 

16 

921 

18 

1 822 

1 

1 

554 

1,287 

554 


Total number of observations ... 243 

Total number of mosquitoes ...21,873 

Total .4 (juadnmacuUitiia .. .... 17,268 

Total-HI crucians . 4,605 

In addition to the data given in Tables 1 and 2, certain special 
observations also indicate the relation between the character of a 
shelter and the proportion of sexes found in it. 

In the course of some tests comparing man with domestic animals 
as an attraction for AjiopheleSy^ man-baited and pig-baited traps and 
a control trap with no animal bait were arranged at points equi¬ 
distant from an Anopheles^ breeding place. The average of four 
nights^ observations gives a female percentage of from 92 to 100 per 
cent for both Anopheles quadrimaculatus and Anopheles erwians in 
the traps which had a source of blood, while the control trap gave only 
50 to 54 per cent of females, * 


* Barbor, M. A., and Hayno, T. B.; Public Health Keports, Vol 39, No. 4, 1924, pp 139-144 
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A scries of 5 tlaily obserrations were made in a barn whicli hoii^ed 
horses at night. The percentage of males ranged from 6.0 to 11.4 
per cent on different days, and averaged 8.5 per cent. Later in the 
season this barn was converted into a chicken house, while remaining 
at the same distance from a breeding place—an irrigated rice field. 
As a chicken house the building apparently afforded less attraction 
for female Anophflfs; for a series of six daily oliservations, made only 
three weeks aftc‘r the first series, showed a male percentage which 
varied on different d«ys from 13.1 to 29.6 per cent, and averaged 
^21.4 per cent. 

The preponderance of females in blood-providing resting places is, 
of course, due to (he fact that only females seek blood, and, once 
l)ecoming engorged, they tend to remain during the following day in 
the shelter most convenient to the source of blood. During the 
warm months of the year and in localities wliere there is an abundance 
of shelters, tliere would not seem to be any other reason for their 
preference for occupied barns or dwellings. Probably the wilder 
the species, the loss likely that females would remain in barns or 
dwellings alter biting. It would be w’^orih while to compare difl’erent 
spec‘ies of AnophAei^ to determine wh(dher the proportion of males 
found in blood-providing resting places is any indicator of tlie degree 
of domestication of a species. 

In our series the numbers of AnopheUf^ puncllpenim were too small 
to be of much significance. 


Tablk 3.— Ohservalioni^ on A. qiiadritnaculatus arrnng(*d according to the percenkige 
of Tfbaleiif the character of the resting placesf and their distance from a breeding 
^ace 


l*(*r(?entttgo of males an<l inrulejiue of obscr\ atioTis 


tance from a biei'dmg 
place 

|o-r) 

fi-lO 

11-15 

|l0-20 21-25 

20-30 

1 

31-35 

36-40 

j41-4r)4fr-50 

51-55 

50-60 

1 

i ! 

1 ^ 

7wa 

Shelters with no (on- 
von lent source of blood • 

0-UK) yaids. 

JOl -220 yards 



1 



3 


3 

1 

4 I 

.... 

1 

1 

i 

1 

3 


1 

440yar(is. 

In human dwollinKs 

0-100 yards . 

101-220 yards. 

440 yards.. 


1 

-_i 


1 




1 


1 1 



1 


4 

1 

I 



1 








1 

3 

J 

1 










1 



1 












Bains known to house 
ammala at nigld 

O-IOO yards.i 

H 


3 

2 












101-220 yards.i 

i 10 

3 



" i 











440 yurds-,,. 

1 4 

1 

'2 

'"i’ 

1 


J 

1 

'"i 







880 yards.. 

i 2 


2 

1 


1 



!' *1 






1.000 vaids-. 



1 

i 1 



1 









Ji-rnilc.- . 

i ^ 


! 1 











1,200 yards .. 

r'g* 

" 2 ' 

3* 












1 mile or more. 




1 



1 

1 















1. 






. In Table 3 observations are arranged according to percentage of 
males and distance from the probable breeding place. This table 
includes all the observations appearing in Table 1 in which the dis- 
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tance from a probable breeding place was known. Data for certain 
types of shelters are omitted either because of too few observations or 
because of too little variety in distance from a breeding place. In the 
case of privies, nearly all of the observations were made in places 
within 150 yards of a breeding place. The percentage of males in the 
different collections made at that distance was practically that shown 
in Table 1 for all distances. Practically the same statement can be 
made for our comparatively few obsenwations made under occupied 
dwellings. Considering the three types of resting places includc^d 
in Table 3, in barns housing animals the percentage of maleff 
shows a tendency to increase with increased distance, especially 
when we compare distances up to 220 yards with those of 440 and 
880 yards. At 1,200 yards, hovrever, evidence of such correlation 
ceases; and there is certainly no constant tendency in any category 
for the proportion of either sex to increase with distance. In human 
dwellings and m shelters not providing a source of blood, the number 
of observations is small, and these groups are included in order to 
show the great variety in the percentage of male's found at a given 
distance. Repeated observations made in a certain occupied cabin 
situated within 150 yards of an irrigated rice field gave during the 
same season, percentages of male Amphehn qKaJrimaculatus varying 
from 2.5 to 16.3 per cent. 

It is not always easy to determine the breeding place which most 
largely contributes to the population of a given shelter. In our 
observations, mostly made in an irrigated, rice-growing district, 
determinations were made cjisier during two seasons by droughts 
which eliminated nearly all breeding places except those in irrigated 
fields. In any case, th(^ <listances taken as a whole were determined 
definitely enough to bring out any mark('d correlation, should any 
exist, between sex proportions and distance. 

All of the observations included in Tables 1, 2, and 3 were made 
during the warm months of the year, when the proportion of females 
was not affected by winter conditions. A series of observations 
carried on during several winters would indicate that in winter as 
well as in summer, females are especially attracted to shelters con¬ 
taining a source of blood. Pig traps vrould contain females almost 
exclusively, while many males could be found in the near-by woods 
(Georgia, January and February, 1921). As we have stated in a 
previous paper,^ winter breeding of Anopheles may be going on, 
although very few or no males can be found in blood-providing resting 
places. 

» Barber, M. A., Korop, W. H. W., anJ llayne, T. B,: Public UeaUh reports3, vol.39, No.6,19^4,pp. 
231-240. 
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SUMMABY 

Our observations sliow clearly that the (‘haracter of a resting place 
of Anopltehs is an important factor in determining the proportion of 
the sexes found in it—the more accessible the source of blood, the 
larger the percentage of feiinih's--and this factor seems to be more 
important in the case of Anopheles cruemm than in the case of 
Anopheles qnaclrimacfilatus. Distance from a breeding place Would 
seem to be a minor factor in our series, even if it operated at all. 

It is to be kept in mind that the habits of Anopheles may show 
great variations according to locality; and it may be that under 
certain conditions the proportion of sexes would be a more reliable 
indicator of distance from a breeding place than it appears to he in 
our series. In a large proportion of our observations where the 
distan(*e from a breeding place is recorrled, the breeding was taking 
place in irrigated rice fields. It may be that in the case of a more 
restricte<l breeding area tho proportion of the sexes would show some 
relationship to distance. Absence of any but blood-providing 
shelters might also increase the proportion of males in them. In any 
case, in determining the relation of distance from breeding place to 
the proportion of sexes found, the character of the resting place must 
be taken into consideration; and in view of the results of our observa¬ 
tions it does not seem likely that a correlation of sex proportion and 
distance from a breeding place will be found sufficiently definite and 
universal to be a reliable guide to field workers. 


CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIl>EMIOLOGICAL BEPORT FOR NOVEMBER 16. 1924, 
ISSUED BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS'SECRETARIAT 

By Dorothy Wiehl, Asjiistant Stati>tician, I'liilPd Stutc$ PiibUc Iloailli Service 

The feature of the Monthly Epidemiological Report of the Health 
Section of the League of Nations for November 15. 1924, is an 
account of the epidemic in Japan of a ^‘hitherto unidentified epidemic 
disease involving the central nervous system/' an advance statement 
of which was reviewed in the Public Health Report for December 12, 
1924, pages 3125-3129. Of interest in relation to this epidemic in 
Japan is a short sur\'oy of the present situation of the epidemic 
diseases of the central nervous sy stem and of influenza presented in 
the Report for as many countries as possible. 

Lethargic cneepholitw .— “Lethargic*, encephalitis has been unusually 
prevalent in 1924 only in Great Britain and Ireland; smaller out¬ 
breaks hare occurred in Italy and Sweden, but the disease has been 
less prevalent than during the previous years elsewhere in the Euro¬ 
pean continent and in North America,states the Report. The 
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following summarization of notifications of lethargic encephalitis in 
European countries during 1923 and 1924 is taken from the Monthly 
Epidemiological Report: 

Cases of lethargic encephalitis notified in various countries, 1923-1924 


Four weeks ended-- 

1 England and 
Wales 

. _ 

Scolhind 
(16 cities) 

North Ireland 
(Belfast) 

Switzerland 

Italy 

1923 

1921 

50 

1.50 

397 

800 

1,006 

802 

477 

200 

2:10 

187 

170 

1923 

1924 

1923 

0 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 0 

i « 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

Jan. 26. 

00 

IM 

1K4 

14.6 

90 

7.1 

54 

29 

30 

52 
.'•() 

53 
49 


3 

2 

5 

8 

9.5 

232 

144 

40 

33 

20 

10 

1 

1 

0 

1 

124 

71 

13 

4 

5 

0 

' 

52 
68 
41 , 
7 

9 

5 

3 

2 

3 

0 

4 
.5 

4 

2 

11 

12 

14 

17 

8 

5 

7 

0 

4 

0 

15 

35 

70 

45 

27 

15 

8 

6 

4 

7 

15 

15 

15 

28 

52 

150 

151 

1 72 

37 
18 
21 
13 
15 

Feb. 23. 


Mar. 22.. 


Apr. 19 __ 

May 17. 

June 14. 

July 12. 

Aug. 9. 

Sept 6 _ 

Get. 4. 

Nov. 1 .. 

i.13* 

11 

4 

0 

10 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Nov. 29 _ 


Dec. 27. 

Total_ 

- 









1.03vS 

i 

1.' 



20 


203 

1 


277 







Sweden 

Denmark 

Finlaml 

i 

1 rzt.cha'tlovakia 

Lithuania 

Month 






















1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

January. 

102 

32 

1 

12 

3 

22 

3 

70 

2 

0 

0 

February. 

154 

03 

23 

4 

29 

5 

100 

9 

12 

0 

March.1 

93 ' 

43 

21 

10 

12 

0 

85 

22 

30 

4 

April. 

39 

2.5 

7 

14 

0 

0 

44 

25 

21 

3 

May . 

22 

19 

5 

17 

1 

3 

H 

8 

9 

0 

June. 

19 

11 

2 

8 

1 

3 

18 

5 

0 

0 

July. 

25 

14 

5 

6 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

August. 

17 

22 

3 

7 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

September. 

10 

21 

2 

6 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

October 

10 


6 


2 


0 


0 


Novenilier 

13 


3 


2 


4 


0 


Decern lior__ 

20 


2 


4 


11 


0 













Total. 

.530 




83 


300 


72 














This yearns epidemic of lethargic encephalitis in Great Britain 
and Ireland, though “the most severe on record” from the point of 
view of its incidence, lias been less fatal than former outbreaks; 
“the case fatality rarely exceeded 20 per cent, while in former out¬ 
breaks it has been nearly 50 per cent. ” Another difference pointed 
out is that the oculo-lethargic type was less common than in the 
earlier epidemics, and many cases were characterized by myoclonic 
symptoms. The accompanying graph reproduced from the Monthly 
Epidemiological Report sh</ws the severity of the recent epidemic 
and the higher level of incidence still being maintained. 

Acute poliomyelitis.—In the area where acute, poliomyelitis is 
usually most prevalent, namely, in Scandinavia, Great Britain, and 
the United States, “although more cases have been notified than 
during the previous two years, the outbreaks have been far milder 
than the epidemics of 1911, 1912, and 1910.” The severe outbi’cak 
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of poliomyelitis in Iceland, previously referred to in these reports, 
showed an incidence of about 2 cases per 1,000 population and a 
case fatality of 37 per cent, counting only the cases showing definite 
paralysis. 

Epidemic cerehrof^piml meningitis.— ^ Cerebrospinal meningitis 
has, in general, been less prevalent in 1924 than during the preceding 
years. Major outbreaks have been reported only from certain 
localities in Africa (Nigeria) and from Japan, where the above-men¬ 
tioned epidemic appears to have been accompanied by a considerable 
number of true meningococcal meningitis ” states the Report. 

Infiuenza. —Mthough slight increases in influenza were indicated 
for a few countries, at the time when the Report wvnt to press noth¬ 
ing unusual in the trend of the disease was suggested. 


CASES OF LETHAJeOIC ENCEPHALITIS NOTIFIEP IN ENGLAND ANP WALES, 
JAN. 1920,10 OCT. 1924, BY PE^IOPS OF FOUl? WEEKS 



Plague ,—A serious epidemic of plague is reported from Nigeria, 
and the latest reports showed the number of cases still to be increas¬ 
ing. The first ensa is said to have occurred in July, followed by 
sporadic cases in August. The figures for September and October 
follow: 

Casen of plague notified in Nignia 


Week ended— 

Cttses 

Deaths 

September 8 ... 

(1 

Q 

16 ..... 

30 

29 

22___ __ ... 

63 

62 

93 

29........... 

104 

October 6...... 

150 

135 

172 

13... 

204 



The plague situation in general continues relatively favorable. 
In the Far East, India showed a slight increase in August over July, the 
month of the “ annual minimum incidence. ” In Java the number of 
deaths from plague has increased steadily since June; 584 deaths 
were reported in the two weeks from September 9-22. In Hong¬ 
kong, states the Report, “no case of plague has occurred for a whole 
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year, a circumstance which is unique in at least 20 years’ experi¬ 
ence. ” An account of the plague outbreak in California has already 
appeared in the Public Health Reports. 

Cholera .—The second wave of cholera in India this year, which 
started toward the end of July, appears to have culminated in 
August. The decline was most marked in the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa, where 455 deaths from cholera were reported during the 
week September 21- 27, as <*<oinpared with 3,341 in the week August 
3-9. Outside of India, cholera notifications in Asia were limited to 
sporadic cases. 

Smallpox .—The smallpox situation remains favorable in the 
greater part of Europe” states the Report. In Spain the number of 
deaths from smallpox has beem increasing since May; 127 deaths wore 
reported in August as compared with 75 in July and 38 in June. 

The rapid decline of the smallpox incidence in the United States 
continued into August, but an increase in notifications is noted in 
September. 

The largest imuease in smallpox is indicated for Java, where 900 
cases were reported for the 4 weeks ended S('ptember 0 as against 
490 in the previous 4 weeks ended August 9. 

Enteric fever and dysentery .— The usual autumn increase in enteric 
fever is found in the reports of most countries. The excess incidence 
in the Baltic region, which was noticc'able during August, became 
more marked in September. 

Dysentery has been prevalent chiefly in the countries of centrtil 
and eastern Europe, and is relatively rare in western and northern 
Europe. It has been more prevalent in Poland this year than in 1923, 
but less so than in 1922. Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Italy show 
an improvement over last yenr. 

Scarlet fe^^er and diphtheria .—No serious epidemics of either scarlet 
fever or diphtheria were indicated in the September and October 
returns, though marked seasonal increases were shown for a number 
of countries. 

Malaria .—Malaria incidence in Russia for the five months, Janu- 
ary-May, 1924, is given for each of the official geographical regions 
of Russia in the Report and compared with the incidence for the same 
period in 1923. A shifting of the most intensely infected areas from 
the Volga towards the Don ^nd the Dnieper is indicated. 

DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 1924. 

AND NOVEMBER AND YEAR. 1«23 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
December, 1924, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and presents the mortality emerience of tlie industrial department 
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of the company for November, 1924, as compared with October, 1924, 
and November, 1923. The rates are based on a strength of approxi¬ 
mately 15,000,000 insured persons. 

The death rate for this group continued low in November. The 
Bulletin states: 

The Novemlier death rate of 7.8 per 1,000 is the lowest ever recorded for that 
month among Metropolitan industrial policyholders. 

The November record for every important cause of death is favorable, and 
particularly so for typhoid fever, for the principal epidemic diseases of childhood, 
tuberculosis, organic heart disease, pneumonia, and i)uerperal diseases. Among 
deaths due to violent causes, suicides, and automobile accidents showed increases 
both over October, 1924, and November of last year. There were also more 
homicides than in October, but there w'as a decline in the rate as compared with 
November, 1023. For all accidents combined, the rate decreased both from the 
October figure and from that for November of last year. 

Death rales {annual basis) for principal causes per lOOfiOO lives ex posed y October 
and Novembery 19'2/iy and November and year^ 1923 

[Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurraire Co.] 


Kate per 100,000 lives exposed * 


Cause of death 


Total, all causes.-. 

Typhoid fever. 

Measles. 

Scarlet fever. 

Whooping cough. 

Dinhlheria. 

Innucuza. 

Tuberculosis (all forms) . 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system. 

Cancer...-.-. 

Diabetes inclhtus-- .... 

Cerebral henioirhage.... 

Organic diseases of heart . 

Pneumonia (all forms). 

Other respiratory diseases. 

Diarrhea and enteritis. 

Bright’s dLsease (chronic nephritis)-- 

Pueiperal stale.-.-. 

Puicides....... 

Homicides..... 

Other external causes (exc luding suicides and homicides) 

Traumatism by automobile-..... 

All other causes... 


Novem- 

October, 

Novem- 

Year 

ber, 1924 

1924 

ber, 1923 

1923 

77C.5 

832.7 

8:^5.2 

928.2 

A2 

0.2 

5.0 

5.1 

1.1 

.8 

2.3 i 

9.5 

3.6 

1.7 

3.5 

4.4 

4.7 

4.8 

5.8 

7.4 

13 6 

11 0 

17.0 

1A5 

9 6 

6 7 

7.9 

30.3 

81. 2 

90.0 

88.9 

110.1 

71.7 

80.4 

80 9 

99.7 

66.4 

69.6 

69.9 1 

71.8 

12 0 

15.3 

12.6 

16.0 

64.4 

58 1 

54.9 

61.2 

106.7 1 

113.9 

117.0 

127.3 

69. i 

56. 1 

76.2 

83.9 

11.9 

12.5 

14.2 

13.9 

26.7 

48.0 

27.4 

28.2 

r)8.2 

62.3 

61.0 

08.8 

12.1 

14.7 

14.0 

17,7 

7.6 

7.2 

5.9 

7.3 

7.7 

7 3 

8.9 

7.3 

58.1 

61.4 

59.6 

62.9 

17.0 

16.9 

16.5 

15.3 

160. 2 

185.7 

182.0 

179.4 


i All figures include infants insured under 1 year of age. 

UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces the 
following open competitive examinations: 


PHYSIOTIIEUAPY AID—PHYSIOTHERAPY PUPIL AID-PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSISTANT 

Examinations for the above-named positions will be held throughout the 
country on February 18, March 25, April 22, May 20, and June 24, 1925. They 
are to fill vacancic.s in the United States Veterans’ Bureau and in the United 
States Public Health Service, at entrance salaries ranging from $720 to $1,320 
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The dutio<s of physiotherapy aids will consist of administering physiotherapy 
in its several branches—massage, electrotherapy, hydrotherajiy, mechanotherapy, 
therraotherapy; active, passive, resistive, and assistive exorcises and remediil 
gyrnanstics; keeping daily record of the work and progress of each and every 
patient coming under direction and treatment; making the required reports of 
the activities of the reennsi ruction work in physiotherapy. 

The duties of physiotherapy pupil aids will be the same as those for physio¬ 
therapy aid, except that they are pupils under the supervision and instruction 
of the chief aid in all llu* work aliove mentioned. 

The diiiies of physiotherapy assistants will consist of administering to special 
cases the treaimonts of physiotherapy, as massage, electrotherapy, hydro- 
theraphy, thcrmothorap\, mechanotherapy; acti\e, passive, assistive, and 
resistive exercises; remedial gymanslics; keeping a daily record of the work and 
progress of each patient under the appointcjc’s direction and treatment; and 
making the required ri'ports of the activities of the reconstruction work in 
physiotherapy. 

fiKADUATK \U11SE—(JRADtTATK NURSE (VISITING DUTY) 

Applications for graduate nurse and graduate nurse (visiting duty) will be 
rated as received until June 30, 1925. The examinations are to fill vacancies 
in the loiited States Veterans^ Bureau and in the Indian and Public Health 
Service ., at entrance salaries ranging from $1,020 to $1,0(S0 a year. 

Applicants for the position of graduate nurse must have been graduated at a 
recognized school of nursing requiring a residence of at least two years in a hospital 
having a daily average of 30 patients or more, giving a thorough practical and 
theoretical training, and must show cvidimce of State registration. 

Applicants for the position of graduate nurse (\isiiing duty) must meet the 
rc(iuirctnents for griiduale nurse, and in addition must have had at least four 
months’ postgraduate training in public health or \isiting nursing at a school 
of recognized standing, or in lieu of .such training, one year’s experience under 
supervision in public liealth or visiting nursing. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated ()n their education, training, and exjierience. 

DIETITIAN 

Ap])lications for dietitian will be rated as received until June 30, 1925. The 
examination is to fill vacancies in the Veterans’ Bureau and the Public Health 
Service, at entrance salaries ranging from $1,020 to $1,080 a year. 

The duties of the position arc to purchase the food supplies for all messes 
operated in the hosjwtal; to plan all menus, both ft»r patients on ordinary diets 
and those on diets with reference to special disoa.sc.s: and to supervise the prepara¬ 
tion and serving of all dietaries in the hospital, both to patients and personnel. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training, and experience. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from the Unitecl 
States Civil Service (’ommission, Vf’ashington, D. C., or the secretary of the board 
of United States civil-servicc examiners at the post office or customhouse in 
any city. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmenty State or localy can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of wheny whercy and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subieet to change when later returns arc received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended January 10, 1925 


Cases 

Chicken pox. "" 

Diphtheria. *1^ 

Dysentery____-. 2 

Influenza...-.210 

Malaria...-. 15 

Measles. H 

Cases 

Diphtheria... 141 

Influenza _ 37 

Ix'thargic cueephalitis Los Angeles. 1 

Measles.32 

Plague (buhonie;'-Los Angeles . 1 

Poliomyelitis 

Los Angeles. 2 

Pellagra.-. 

Pneumonia...-.1^5 

Poliomyelitis . 1 

f^uarlet fever . 38 

Sacramento. 1 

Scarlet fever. 158 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles. 27 

Smallpox...130 

Tetanus . ..... 0 

l,os Angeles ('ounty.. 12 

Oxnard. 10 

Tubcreulosia . 21 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping co‘xh . H 

Scattering. 59 

Typhoid fever... 19 

COT ORADO 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox . 6 

Diphtheria.. 2 

Lethargic encejjhalitis , . .. 1 

Measles. 14 

Mumps. IH 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet lever. 13 

Smallpox.. 8 

Tuberculosis. l 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox. 27 

Diphtheria. 2 

Hookworm disease. 12 

Influenza. ir)i 

Malaria. 19 

Measles. 42 

Mumps... 31 

Pellagra. 2 

Scarlet fever. 13 

Smallpox. 11 

Tuberculosis. 7 

Typhoid fever. 14 

Whooping cough.. 22 


(Exclusive of Denver) 


Chicken pox. 4fi 

Diphtheria.. 3 

Measles . 1 

Mumps. 34 

Pneumonia. 6 

Scarlet fever. 0 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis . 78 

VS hooping cough. 7 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 8 

Chicken pox. 121 

Diphtheria. 52 

German measles. 34 

Influenza. 3 

Lethargic cm ophalitis. 1 

Measles. 38 

Mumps . 42 

Pneumonia (all forms)... 114 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever.230 

Septic sore throat. 4 

Tetanus. 1 
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CONNECTICUT —oontinucd 


Tuberculosis (all forms)..*. 4fi 

Typhoid fever. .. 0 

Whooping cou|rh.108 

PKIAWAKK 

Chicken pox... 3 

Diphtheria . 5 

Influenia. 2 

Measles . l 

{Scarlet fever...— 3 

Tuberculosis.— is 

Whooiung cough. 3 


FLOWIDA 

Diphtheria. 

Influen/a. 

Malaria.... . 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fe\ or .. 

Typhoid fevoi. 



(IKORMV 

Chicken ^) 0 ^. ... . - 23 

Conjunct IV itib (infect loub) . 2 

Diphtheria. 10 

Dysentery.. 2 

Hookworm diseu^^e - 2 

Influenza. 20 

Malaria.. 9 

Muir.i/< . - --- . H 

Pncirtionia. 4 

SnuilJpov . 1 

Tuberculosis. 7 

Typhoid fevei . 2 

Whooping cough. 3 

n UNOIH 

Cerebrospinal meningitis -Co<*k County. ... 4 

Diphtheria 

Cm»k(oiuity .. 8K 

Madison County—. , H 

S(*attcrmg. _ .. ..41 

Influenza . 3:t 

Lethargic encephalitis—t'ook County . ... 2 

Measles .. 351} 

Pneumonia.—.. 42t 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook C'ounty __ 315 

Kane Countv.. . 11 

La Salle County . 14 

St. Clair County. 11 

Vermilion County . .. 8 

Scattering .. M8 

Smallpox: 

M adison Count y.. 8 

Scattering. 27 

Tulierculosis. 176 

Typhoid fever.... 27 

Whooping cough..301 

ININAS A 

Chicken pox.37:1 

Diplitheria: 

Allen County. 12 

Marion County. 20 

Scattering. 36 

Influenza. 79 


IN WAN A—eontinuod 

Cases 


AIwislcs. 12D 

Mumps. . . 7 

Pneumonia .... H 

Poliomyelitis—Hush ("ount.v. 1 

t>eailet fevei: 

Allen (’ouniy..... 15 

Elkhart County ... 

Huntington ('ounty. 22 

Lake County . J4 

Kosciusko County. 9 

Marion County.. 12 

Si. Jo.scph Coiinly . 33 

Scat terijig . 70 

Smallpox 

Alai ion County. 25 

Scatteiing. 46 

Tubcu'Ulo*'is. 34 

Typhoid fever . .. 15 

\\ hootmig cough.. . 21 

low V 

Diphthrrjn..-.. . . . ... 10 

Scarlet fever 55 

Smallpox. 61 


KANSAS 


(’■erehTOb'pinai meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox.ISl 

DiplUhena.. 44 

Inttuenrn . 11 

Menslrs. 2 

Mumps . 379 

PnciimoniA.. . 47 

Scarlet fever. 95 

Septic sore throiit. I 

Smallpox.-. .. 8 

Tubercnlcsi.s . 22 

Typhoid fevci.. -... ,i 

Whooping txiuph. 23 

ICU’ISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meiimgitis... 1 

Diphtheiia . H 

Influenza . 33 

Malaria. 4 

Pneumonm _ . .. 48 

Poliomyelitis . 1 

Seal let fever. 21 

Smallpox ... 41 

TubereuJosis.-. 37 

Tjphoul fiver . 26 

! MAINE 

' Chmken pox. 40 

; Diphtheria..... 9 

j Influenza. 13 

j Aleasles. 6 

- Mumps . 67 

I Pneumonia. 13 

j Poliomyehtia. .. 1 

Scarlet fever.-. 34 

...-. 1 

Tuberculosis. - 13 

Typhoid fever... 7 

Vincent's angina..... .. C 

Whooping cough. 8 
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U^RTLAND1 


Diphthoria.- 

German measles.- 1 

Impetigo contagiosa. I 

Influenza,. 158 

Lethargic encejihalitis... 1 

Measles... 55 

Mumps..---- 22 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

rneiimoiiia (all forms). 155 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 103 

Septic sore thiont,-. 2 

Tetanus. 2 

Tubeiculosis. 54 

Typhoid fever. 11 

W hooping cough. 54 


MASSACHUStlTTS 


(\wbrospinal meningitis. 4 

Chicken pox.-- . 344 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) .. 10 

Diphtheria . 152 

Dysentery.... 1 

Geiman measles.Ill 

Hookworm disease . 1 

Influenza. 11 

Lethargic imcophulitis. 7 

Measles.204 

Mumps.-- 10.1 

Oiihthalmia neonatorum . 18 

Pneumonia (lobar). 141 

Poliomyelitis. 3 

Scarlet fever. 398 

Septic sore throat... 4 

Tetanus. 2 

Trachoma.. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms)...147 

Typhoid fever. . 12 

Whooping cough... 99 


Micinr.AN 

I>iphtheria. 85 

Measles. 213 

Pneumonia.. 140 

Scarlet fever. 312 

Smallpox. 35 

Tuberculosis . 118 

Typhoid fever. .. 14 

Whooping cough. 104 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebraspinal meningitis.. 1 

f^hicken pox.146 

Diphtheria. 35 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles... 18 

Pneumonia. 8 

Poliomyelitis.... j 

Scarlet fever. 267 

Smallpox. 98 

Tuberculosis. 48 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 46 


MlSSIBaiPPI 


Diphtheria 
Scarlet fever... 

Smallpox.. 

Typhoid fever. 


MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza . 

Measles. .. 

Mumps . 

Pneumonia .. 

Scarlet fevoi. 

Septic sore throat__ 

Smallpox.. 

Tuberculosis.... 

Tyiihoid fever... 

Whooping cough. 


MONTANA 

Diphtheiia..'.. 

Seal let fever . ... 

Smalliiox ... 

Typhoid fevci . 


NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza . 

Meades . 

Paraty phoid fever. 

Pncuinoniu. 

Scarlet fever. 

SmalliMix. 

Trachoma. 

Typhoid fever . 

Whooping cough . 


Cases 

27 

.. 21 
.. 10 
„ 15 


. I 

- 91 
. 85 

- 34 

- 8 
. 31 
. 45 
. 364 
, 13 

- 3 

- (K) 

. 4 

. 7 


24 

37 

17 

1 


... 245 
... 115 
... 15 
... 127 
... 2 
... 246 
... 220 
... 4 
... 1 
... 17 
... 221 


NEW MEXICO 


(’hickpTi pox..-.. 73 

Diphtheria . 14 

German measles. 1 

Influenza . 2 

Meades. 30 

Mumps ..^_ 4 

Pneumonia. 20 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Tuliercu losis .. . 14 

Typhoid fever -. 4 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City and Rochester) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Diphtheria.129 

Influenza. 45 

Lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Measles .2f« 

Pneumonia .331 

Poliomyelitis. 4 

Scarlet fever.282 

Smallpox. 15 

Typhoid fe 'er. 46 

Whooping cough.266 


* Week ended Friday. 
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January 16,1625 


NOllTH CAttOUKA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chielcen ix)x. 146 

Diphtheria. 41 

German measles. 1 

Measles. 35 

Scarlet fever. 55 

Septic sore Ibront.. 2 

Smallpox. 52 

Typhoid fever .. 2 

Whooping cough . W) 


OKLAHOMA 


TEX AS—continued 


Typhoid fever.. 

Typhus fever.. 

Whooping cough-.. 

A'KIIMONT 

('liickrn pox... 

Diphtheria-... 

Measles.. 

Murni's.. 

Scarlet fever_ 

'I’vplioid fever--. 

Whooinng conph . 


Cases 
.. 24 
-- 1 

- 64 

- 61 

- 3 

— 8 

- 76 
.. 5 

2 

.. 6 


(Exclusive of (Jklahoina (^ity ami Tulsa) 


Diphtheim_____ 14 

Smallpox .. ---- G 

Typhoid fc\er.. 31 


OUKOON 

(^hicken pox.*. 

Diphthei ia 
Portland 

SaitU'riiig__ 

Influenza 

lA'thnrgic eneephalitis _ 

Measles. . . 

Mumps . , -- .. 

Pijounioma - - 

Searlet fever. 

Smallpox 

Poitland . 

Seatlering . 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. 

Wh(X)ping conph. 


32 


9 I 
4 I 

6 I 

1 

M4 ; 
22 I 


17 

4 
8 

5 


801111 UVKOTV I 

Chicken pox. 23 j 

Diphtheria. 4 i 

Measles. 4 

Mumps.-.-.-. 3 I 

rneumonin. 2 

Poliomyelitis. _ _ . . . 1 

S(»rlet fever. . . .. . 32 

Smallpox. 11 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. .. 12 : 


TKXAS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 

t'hicken pox. ... 

Dengue. 

Diphtheria. .. 

Dysentery (epidemic)». 

Influenza. 

lethargic encephalitis.... 

Measles.. 

Mumps . 

Paralyphoki fever. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.. 

Pellagra.. 

Pneumonia. 

PoHomyelltis. 

Scarlet fevw. 

Smallpox.... 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 


i 


45 

65 

9 
473 

1 

,8.5 

32 

1 

1 
8 

61 

2 
31 

10 
2[> 
88 


WASniNOTON 

C’hieken pox _ 136 

Diphtheria- . 12 

Measles ... 68 

Mumps.....-... 42 

Pneumoiii.i.-... 7 

Scarlet fever. 67 

Smallpox .. 20 

Tube! culosis . 21 

T>phoid fever _ .5 

Whooping cough. 15 

WEST VJRMNIA 

Diphtheria . 9 

Scarlet fevei . 19 

Smallpox. . 10 

Typhoid fever. 4 

wist ONSIN 

Milwaukee. 

Chicken pox . 91 

Diphtheria. 18 

Gei man measles .158 

Influenza. 2 

lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles....-__247 

Mumps. 63 

Pneumonia. 5 

Scarlet fever. 2G 

Smallpox. 7 

TuIk*i culosis. 23 

Typhoid fever.. 1 

Whooping rough. 37 

Scat (cring 

C'hickeii pox.181 

Diphtheria.... 41 

Infliicnz/a..- . 3.5 

Measles ...- 77 

Munip.s. 113 

Pneumonia... 18 

Poliomvehtis . 1 

Scarlet fev er.124 

Smallpox.-.- 60 

Tuberculosis. 15 

Typhoid fever. 3 

W'hooping cough . .50 

WYOMINU 

Chicken pox.-. 36 

Diphtheria.-. 4 

Measles. 2 

Mumps . 1 

Pneuimmia.. 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox. 2 


* Deaths. 
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Reports for Week Ended Januarr 3, 1925 


DISTRICT OK COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox_ .. 42 

Diphtheria.•.-. 7 

InflueiiKu.- 2 

Measles-..-.- 2 

Pneumonia. 27 

Scarlet fever. 33 

Tuberculosis. .. 10 


Typhoid fever...... 

Whooping coUfth. 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox.-. 

Diphtheria.-.. 

Influenza. 


MEBBASKA—continued 


Scarlet fever.. 

Smallpox.. 

Typhoid fever.. 

Whofipiug cough.. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Pneumonia-. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever.. 

Smallpox. 

Tul>ercuiosis. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Casos 
.. 18 
.. 6 
- 1 
- 6 

- 11 
- 2 

- Ifi 
.. 6 

- 2 
— 45 

5 

.. 2 


The following summary of monthly State reports is publisheil weekly and covers only thOvSo States from 
whlcb reports are recei\ed-during the cm rent week. 


State ' 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma- 

latia 

M ea- 
sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Pollo- 

niy- 

elilis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

November, lOSi 



1 








South Carolina. 

1 

399 

140 

2 

1 

. 


7 

25 

5 

December, 19^4. 











Arizona 


19 



179 


1 

55 

25 

7 

Arkansas. i 

2 

35 

443 

173 

25 

.15* 

0 

()7 

42 

90 


1 

293 

42 


71 

1 

2 

824 

0 

3:^ 

Oonrgia _ .. .. 


120 1 

92 1 

.7’ 

90 

J : 

1 

28 

17 

16 

Indiana 


237 

289 



_1 

1 3 

402 


50 

Maine. 

1 

43 

28 


. l4’ 

. 1 

6 

149 

..... 

20 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of October, 1924, by State Health Officers 


State 

Cluck- 

en 

pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

(Mumps 

' 1 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tubor- 
' culosis 

1 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

f«*ver 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama... 

42 

284 

20 

1 i 

79 

117 

103 

j 

i 156 

207 

104 

Arizona. 

12 

7 

1 

! 29 

30 

4 

! 55 

5 

8 

Arkansas.— 

39 

02 

80 

30 

50 

50 

' » 22 

123 

83 

t California.— 

5fW 

910 

109 

267 

513 

327 

j 772 

141 

307 


270 

100 

8 

28 

105 


264 

30 

18 

Connecticut.. 

90 

173 

24 

44 

247 

... 

143 

29 

204 

Delaware... 

0 

9 

1 

5 

28 

. _ 

10 

10 

4 

District of Columbia.. 

10 

38 

5 


58 

1 

115 

10 

24 


1 

86 

4 

14 

g 


119 

52 

u 

Georgia. i 

21 

280 

3 

69 

34 

8 

40 

07 

27 

Idaho . .1 


9 



: 17 



32 


Illinois . 

893 

557 

181 

323 

' 891 

"187 

1,237 

176 

041 

Indiana..... 


422 



1 444 



124 


Iowa. 

22 

94 

1 

* ■" 23* 

1 130 

64 



3 

Kansas.. ... 

288 

408 

12 

200 

1 380 

7 

'‘”208* 

61 

118 

Kentucky ®..... 










Louisiana... 


85 

14 


' 25 


1 i40 

98 

12 

Maine. 

66 

37 

10 

97 

; 94 


30 

45 

172 

Maryland. 

148 

197 

16 

04 

148 

6 

227 

138 

275 

Massachuetts. 

352 

583 

2 .M) 

155 

742 


582 

64 

231 

Michigan__ 

504 

501 

324 

123 

1 833 

56 

428 

94 

291 

Minnesota ... 

455 

532 

44 


711 

257 

295 

29 

74 

Mississippi.-. 

171 

205 

98 

427 

64 

72 

280 

297 

439 

Missouri. 

94 

386 

16 

25 

73:3 

12 

180 

107 

02 

Montana . 

43 

56 

7 

8 

87 

38 

55 

22 

9 

Nebraska . 

; 

■ 









New Hampshire 5. 









New Jersey. 

" ‘498“| 

361 

"" "162 


361 

' 8 * 

460 

80 

588 

New York. 

1,103 

981 

495 

363 i 

850 

34 

1,836 

288 

1,377 

North Carolina. 

148 1 

1,110 

133 

.1 

276 



122 

446 


1 Pulmonary. 

^ Reports not requlied by law. 
* Reports received weekly. 


* Reports not receivcii at time of going to presn. 
»Reports received annually 
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J^anuao' 10,1925 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of October, 1924, by State Health Officers— Continued. 


state 

Chick¬ 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty- Whoop- 
phoid ing 
fever j cough 

North Dakota. 

G4 

25 

91 

2 

116 

17 

15 

12 

86 

Ohio. 

1,044 

641 

106 

263 

1,186 

276 

633 

230 

4.35 

Oklahoma.—. 

11 

127 

10 

3 

74 

16 

16 

191 

43 

Oregon.... 

121 

203 

8 

17 

107 

29 

43 

26 

.1 

Pennsylvania... 

1,522 

1,109 

617 

780 

1,396 

28 

496 

311 . 

1,077 


76 

45 


10 

South Carolina .. 


479 


15 

12 

11 

. 

23 

20 

South Dakota . 

4.5 

39 

4 j 

164 

31 

1 4 

25 

28 

Tennessee*.... 

71 

176 

20 i 


1 144 : 

52 

; 88 

JOl 

115 

Texas s. 

1 

L.’ 


) 


Utah. 

40,5 

78 i 

186 

10 

; 34 

24* 

i 7 

162 

47 

Vermont _____ 

80 

22 

45 

48 

21 ^ 


1 1 K 

6 

60 

Virginia . 

238 

600 

2.57 

1 294 i 

3 

' ‘ 420 


.597 

Washington.-. 

303 

160 

23 

110 

1 163 

71 

153 

67 

37 

W ©St ^urginia.. 

122 

150 

22 


183 

9 

1 24 

152 , 

44 

Wisconsin. 

000 

282 

200 

130 462 

54 

1 160 

28 

422 

Wyoming . 

49 

3 

18 

! 26 

27 

9 

2 

7 , 

10 


J Pulmonnry. * Reports received jveekly. 

Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of October, 1924 


State 

Chick¬ 

en 

I>o\ 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Miiiaps 

H( arlet 
fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

'I'uber- 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

WhooiH 

uig 

cough 

.Mabaina. 

0.20 

1.37 

0.10 

0 38 

0. 56 

0.50 

0 .75 

1.00 

0 .50 

\rizona... 

.36 

.21 

.03 

.87 

.90 

.12 

1.65 

.15 

.24 

Arkansas .. 

.25 

,40 

.51 

.19 

.36 

.32 

» 14 

.79 

..53 

(California..-. 

1.70 

2.75 

.33 

81 

1 55 

.99 

2 33 

.43 

.93 

('oJorado. 

3.17 

1 18 

09 

33 

J 23 


.1 10 

. 35 

.21 

Connecticut... 

.71 

1.30 

.19 

.35 

J 91 


1 . 12 

.23 

1.60 

Delaware. 

.:io 

.46 

.05 

. 25 

1 42 


51 

..51 

.20 

District of Columbia 

.27 

1.03 

.13 


1 50 

0.1 

3 10 

.43 

.05 

Florida. 

.01 

.95 

,04 

.15 

.10 

1 31 

. 57 

12 

Georgia. 

,08 

1.09 

.01 

27 

.13 

.63 

.10 

.26 

.11 

Idaho..... 


.22 



42 



.79 

. 

Illinois. 

1.53 

.96 

.31 

55 

1 ^ 

.32 

2 . 12 

.30 

1 10 

Indiana. 


1.64 


1.73 


48 

Iowa.-. 

. 10 

.45 

.66 

ii 

.62 

.30 


C) 

01 

Kansas .. . 

Kentucky 3... 

1 88 

2. 67 

.08 

J 31 

2 48 

05 

J 36 

10 

77 

Louisiana. 


.54 

.09 


16 

. 12 

‘ 89 

. 62 

.08 

Maine . .. 

1.00 

.66 

. 15 

1.47 

1.42 

.02 

..54 

68 

2 60 

Maryland. .. 

1. 15 

1,53 

.12 

.50 

1 15 

.05 

1.76 

1 07 

2.13 

Massachusetts.. 

1.02 

1 09 

.72 

.45 

2 15 


1 69 

10 

67 

Michigan.. 

1.46 

1. 46 

.94 

.36 

2 42 

16 

1 24 

27 

.84 

Minnesota. . . _ 

2 . 12 

2 48 

21 


3.32 

1 20 

t 38 

14 

3.5 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. . . 

1 13 

1 35 

65 

2.82 

1 -42 

.47 

1.85 

1 96 ] 

2 89 

.32 

1.32 

05 

.09 

2 50 

.04 

.64 

1 37 

.21 

Montana. 

.81 

1 05 

.13 

.15 

1 63 

1 .71 1 

1 03 

41 i 

1 . J 

17 

Nebraska* . . 

L*... J 


Ni»w Dntnpshirp ® 








_ ; _ 

New Jersey . 

New Mexico _ __ 

i.71 

L 24* 

. 35 


1.'2 ■ 

;-’*Voi*| 

1 i 58 j 

\V7 

2 02 



1 1 


New York. 

1.19 

I’oo 

.,5.3 

.39 

'.91* 

.04 

1 I 98 

.31 

1 48 

North ('arolina. 

.64 1 

4.81 

.58 

1 1.20 

..53 

1.9.1 

North Dakota . 

.94 1 

.43 

1 .58 

.03 

2.02 

r* .30* 

! .20 

.21 

1.49 

Ohio . 

1.98 

1.22 

.20 

.60 

2.25 

. 52 1 1 20 

44 

.Wl 

Oklahoma . — 

.06 

.68 

.05 

02 

.40 

.09 

.09 

1 02 


Oregon ... 

1.71 

2.87 

.11 

,24 

1. 51 

.41 

.01 

.37 

04 

Pennsylvania . 

1 95 

1.42 

.79 

1 00 

1.79 

04 

.64 

. 

.40 

1.38 

Rhode Island- .. 

1.42 

.84 

. 19 


South Carolina 


3.21 


. 10 * 

.08 

OT 


. 15 

. 13 

South Dakota . 

.80 

.70 

.07' 

2.93 

55 

.07 

45 

..50 

Tennessee ... 

Texas . 

.35 

.^6 

.10 


.71 

.25 

43 

! .79 

. 

.56 

i 

Utah . 

* ' 9. 8 ^ 

1 .^ 

''*4.‘53’ 

.24 

.83 

..58 

! .17 

3.95 

1 1. 14 

Vermont . 

2.68 

.74 

1.51 

1.61 

.70 

1 > .27 

.20 

2.01 

Virginia- .. 

1.16 

2.92 

1.25 

1.43 

.01 

• >2.05 

.48 

1 2.91 

Wasldngton.. 

2.46 

1.30 

.19 

.89 

1.32 

..58 

1.24 

..54 

1 m 

We8t\utglnla. . 

.91 

1.19 

.16 

1 37 

07 

,18 

1 14 

, ,33 

Wisoonsin. 

2.56 

1.20 

.85 

.55 

1.97 

. 2:1 

i 68 

1 

1 so 

W^yoming . 

2.67 

.16 

.98 

1 42 

1.17 

.49 

! .11 

38 

1 i.at 


* Pulmonary. * Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* Reports not required by law. * Reports received annually. 

* Reports received weekly. 
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PLAGUE IN LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 

A case of htiman plague which occurred in Los Angeles, Calif., 
January 6, 1925, was confirmed Januaiy 12, 1925. 

The following items arc taken from the report of plaguc-eradicative 
work at Los Angeles, Calif., for the week ended December 27, 1924: 


Number of rats examined during week ended Dec. 27, 1924_4, 390 

Number of plague-infected rats found during week- 9 

Number of squirrels examined during week ended Dec. 27, 1924__ 141 

Number of squirrels found plague infected--- 0 

RODENT PLAGUE IN OAKLAND, CALIF. 


During the week ended December 27, 1924, plague infection was 
found in four rats captured in Oakland, Calif. 

RODENT PLAGUE IN NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

The following items arc taken from the re])()rt of phigue-eradicative 
measures at New Orleans, La., for the week ended December 27, 1924: 

Number of vessels inspected for rat guards__ __ 825 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas... 2.3 

Number of rodents examined for plague____2, 570 

Number of rodents found positive for plague____ 0 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria .—For the week ended December 27, 1924, 35 States re¬ 
ported 1,379 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended December 29, 
1923, the same States reported 2,643 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and five cities, situated in all parts of the country and hav¬ 
ing an aggregate j)opulation of nearly 28,900,000, reporteil 831 cases 
of diphtheria for th(' week ended December 27, 1924. Last year, for 
the corresponding week, they reported 1,368 eases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,361 cases of diphtfieria. The es¬ 
timated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine yearn, 
excluding epidemics. 

Meades .—Thirty States reported 1,099 cases of imaisles for the 
week ended December 27, 1924, and 8,686 cases of this disease for 
the week ended December 29, 1923, One hundred and five cities 
reported 584 cases of measles for the week this 3 ^ear and 2,591 eases 
last year. 

Scarlet fei)er .—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States—this year, 2,762 cases; last year, 3,436 cases. 
One hundred and five cities -this year, 1,354 cases; last year, 1,510 
cases; estimated expectancy, 1,014 cases. 

Smallpox.- -For the week ended December 27, 1924, 35 States re¬ 
ported 654 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, 
they reported 645 cases. One hundred and five cities reported amall- 
pbx for the week as follows:, 1924, 228 cases; 1923, 193 ca»68; es- 
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timated (*xpectancy, 88 cases. These cities reported 26 deaths from 
smallpox for the week this year, 25 of which occurred at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fevn\ - Three hundred and sixty-ono cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended December 27, 1924, by 34 vStates. 
For the corresponding week of 1923 the same States reported 255 
cases. One hundred and fu^e cities reported 197 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 54 cases for th(‘ week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 52 cases. 

Influeow and pneumonia. Deaths from influenza and j)neumorna 
(combined) were reported for the week by 105 (*ities as follows: 1924, 
931 deaths; 1923, «S01 deaths. 

Ctif/ reports for rreek ended December .i*?, 

Tho ovpcrtiuio’* Riven for <liphtlieria, poliomyelitis, seailet fever, :md typhoid 

fcvei is the lesult of }\n attempt to ancertain from previous CK'currenee how many eases of the disease under 
couMderatloii mas he expected to occur ilurinR a eeitain week in the absiuice of ppidernics It i.s based on 
reports to the Cubhc Health Service duriiiR the past nine years It is in m(xst instances the median mini' 
ber of oases rejiorted in the eorrespondiiiR w’e<*k of the prccediriR yeais When the reports include several 
eiiidemies, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfiu'toiy, the t‘puiemic periods are cstelufled and 
the astimatod expootancy is the moan number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic yeais 
If reports have not been leecivi'd for the full nine years, data are used foi tis many years as possible, but 
no year cailier than 1915 is included In obtaining the estimated e\i>eetanc>, the figures are smoothed 
when nceessaiy to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy 
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NEW KNOl.Wl* 











Maine: 











Lewiston 


1 

1 

0 

0 

1 


4 

1 

1 

Portland 

16 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

32 

4 

3 

1 

Now Hampshire' 











(Nincord. 

fi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

Nashua .. .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

•> 

1 

0 

V'orinonl' 











Barre. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

4 

0 

1 

J 

Burlington ... 

1’ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

o 

0 

Massaehiii^ls 





1 






Boston. 

38 

07 

;38 

8 

3 

41 

4 

21 

40 

79 

Fall River 

;t 

4 


0 



0 

1 

3 

t 

Springfield . . 
Worcester 

6 

U)! 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

ii 

43 

2 

8 

0 

1 i 

1 

9 

14 

li 

Rhode island 











Pawtucket .. 

0 

! 3 

o 

0 i 


0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Provideme_ 

0 

: 13 

5 

0 1 

i 0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

9 

C'onnectieut' 


1 


1 

1 1 






Bridgeport — 

« 

1 8 

6 

1 ' 

‘ 2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

It 

Hartford 

1 

, 9 

11 

0 

0 1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

it 

New Haven --- 

17 


1 

0 


2,5 

0 

5 

6 

28 

MinOLK ATI. VNTIC ' 



• 


! 






New York' ! 





i 






Buffalo...1 

17 

31 

H 

2 

11 

43 

4 

6 

22 

20 

New York 

152 

1 230 

170 1 

11 

18 

20 

9 

215 

153 

197 

Rochester 

a 

14 

3 

0 

1 1 

4 

4 

3 

11 

1 

Syracuse. 

Now Jersey: i 

W ' 9 

2 

0 

1 0 

2 

1 

7 

12 

10 










1 

Camden . ; 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

i 12« 

0 

6 

3 


Newark. 

32 

22 

0 

11 

2: 

35 

1 

10 

H 

1 I;; 

Trenton. ' 

Pennsylvania: 1 

5 

9 

2 

0 

0 1 

8 

ft 

1 

2 


Philadelphia.. J 


79 

71. 


3 

40 

24 

75 

.5.3 

10.5 

Plttslmrih .i 

67 

29 

27 


2 

50 

15 

28 

25 

56 

Heading. 

7 * 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

* 4 

0 

, 1 

0 

Scranton. j 

0 

$ 

1 

,, 0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

- 
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Ohio; 









Cincinnati. 

16 

19 

6 

2 

4 

1 

1 

9 

Cleveland-- .. 

69 

42 

31 

7 

4 

1 

4 

15 

Columbus. -- 

13 

8 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Toledo, _ 

25 

12 

16 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Indiana* 








Foit Wayne.-- 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Indianapolis 

69 

20 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

7 

South Tlond .. 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Terre Haute. 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Illinois* 









Chicaf?o_ 

83 

167 

60 

8 

7 

101 

8 

71 


1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

SprinKfleid_ 

Michigan* 

3 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Detroit- _ 

41 

80 

39 

0 

2 

2 

3 

32 

Flint. 

10 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Orand Rapids- 

6 

6 

3 

0 

1 

5 

1 

2 

Saginaw - _ 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Wisconsin: 







Madison_ 

6 

2 

2 

0 


0 

52 


Alilwaukeo. 

24 

24 

7 

2 

2 

68 

19 

12 

iiacino. 

8 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

J 

Superior.- 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 
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Minnesota: 









Duluth^.- 

2 

2 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Minneapolis..- 

84 

21 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

St. I»aul. 

31 

IK 

7 

0 

0 

1 

7 

9 

Iowa* 









Davenport 

3 

1 

0 

0 

__ 

0 

0 


Des Moines -.. 

0 

5 

7 

0 


(1 

0 

... . _ 

Sioux Citv_ 

4 

3 

0 

0 


0 

] 

1 


Waterloo_ 

2 

0 

0 

0 




Missouri: 







Kansas City... 

10 

14 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

12 

St. Joscjih. 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

St Ixiuis_ 

26 

HI 

42 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

North Dakota. 









Fargo. 

8 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

^ i 

1 I 

0 

<lrand Forks... 

0 

1 

1 

! 0 ! 
1 


0 i 

0 ' 

1 


South Dakota: 






A bei deen _ 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 ' 


Sioux Falls. 

1 

.j 

j 1 

0 

"o 

0 

0 ' 

0 

Nebraska; 









Lincoln_ 


2 







Omaha_ 

8 

6 

i 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Kansas- 




Topeka. 

28 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

64 

2 

Wichita_ 

14 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 





Delaware: 









Wilmington. 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 7 

Maryland: 









Bait imoro_ 

46 

37 

32 

1 

43 

0 

2 

2 

3 

30 

I 1 

Cumberland... 


1 

0 

0 


Frederick . .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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1 


Washington. .. 

21 

20 

7 

4 

3 

4 


18 
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10 

10 

2 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

22 

55 

2 

5 
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0 

6 
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4 
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I 
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0 

Q 

Q 

9 
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1 
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6 
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£ 

1 
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5 

0 
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2 
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5 

26 

16 
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8 
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4 

12 

3 

30 


1 
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2 


12 

52 

24 
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2 
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City reports for week ended December 10^4 —ContimiocI 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC - 
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1 


North ('arollnu: ‘ 







0 ; 


1 


Raleigh. -.' 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Wilmington- i 

3 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 ' 

tl 

Winslon-Salein 

1 

1 

1 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 . 

0 

South Ctirolina. 



1 

0 




0 

1 

!!i 


Chailestou—. . 

t 

il 

i , 

1 

0 

0 , 

2 

(’olunibiH. 

(1 

1 

n 1 

0 

0 1 

0 ! 

2 ! 


0 i 

0 

Greenville. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 ! 

0 1 

0 


0 

Georgia. 




1 



»1 

14 



Atlanta. 

0 

4 

4 

1 i 

0 

5 ! 

3 



1 0 







0 I 

i j 


Savannah _ 

0 

' 2 

3 

6 


0 

.2 ' 

2 

a 

Florida- 


1 





1 

0 

i 


St. PetersluiJK-- 

0 

1 h 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa .. 

1 

, 2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

EAST .SOI TU 


1 
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CENTBM 


1 









Kentucky 


. 









Covinglou . 

1 

2 

fi 

0 

0 

0 

n 

4 

2 

0 

liOIiiSN lll«‘ 


11 

2 

0 

1 

0 

i 

4 

.5 

4 

Termesaec 










10 

Memphis, . . 

1 

s 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

3 

Nashville. 

;j 

t 

1 

0 


0 

1 

3 

1 

Alabama 








10 



Birniinghani.- 

n 

,1 

0 


-i 

0 

0 
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6 

Mobile 

1 

I 1 

- 1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

() 

1 

0 

1 






. 

. 
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WE.ST HOI TU 











C'ENTR\I 



t 








vVrkan.sas 











Fort .Smith .. 

0 

') 

0 

0 

! . 

0 1 


1 

2 

Little KfH'k 

0 

_2 

0 1 0 

1 J 

2 

0 

2 1 2 

J 

Louisiana 


j 



1 






New Orle ins 


i It 

‘I 

10 

i 2 

0 

. 0 

10 

3 

6 

Shrevepoi l 

1 

1 

j 1 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

7 


0 








(iklahonia- 


1 



1 


i 




Oklnhonia .. 

2 


1 2 

0 

1 

0 

' 0 

1 

3 

2 

Tulsa 

i! 

' 4 

0 

0 

j 

0 1 0 


2 

1 

Te\H.s. 

! 




i 




Dallas 

10 

JI 

1 H 

0 


1 

0 


2 

1 

Galveston . , 

u 

1 

I 0 

n 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Houston , . 
San Antonio . 


{ 

4 

0 

0 

0 


5 


1 

6 

1 

•* 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

11 


1 

MOt-NT\I\ 











Montana 


1 

j 








Billings.. . 

s 

0 
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. 0 

0 

1 

1 

: 1 

2 

Great Fall> .. 

3 

1 

1 4 

() 

' 0 

1 

0 

J 

1 1 

0 

Helena.. 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Missoula ., - 


.! 1 

: 1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

, 1 

2 

Idaho: 


1 

1 


1 






Boise. 

n 

0 

1 

; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 1 

0 

(.'olomdo; 


i 





10 

1 


Denver. 

17 

JO 

11 

0 

1 

0 

3.3 

9 

9 

Pueblo. ... . 

9 

1 

n 

0 

0 

0 

i ^ 

0 

3 

' 1 

New Mexico 


1 







0 


Albuquerque — 

0 

\ 

0 

0 

I ^ 

0 

1 (t 

0 

i » 

Arisona; 


! 


1 

1 


1 




Phoenix. . . . 

tHah; 

0 

I 

o 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

' 0 

,5 


0 


* 

i 

, 




Salt Lake ( ity. 

44 

2 

1 

0 

* 0 

11 7 

4 

1 

2 

Nevada: 


1 



1 





1 

Reno—. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 







j 




Washington; 







t 


! • 


Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma. 

30 

6 

12 

! 0 


1 

' to 


( 7 

T 

1H 

4 

d 

0 


124’ 0 



2 

0 

1 3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 3 

5 

i 3 

1 

California: 







j 




Ix)8 Angeles ... 


' 32 

41 

o 

2 

7 

I 

20 

ir> 

20 

Sacramento.... 

0 

i 2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 ^ 

2 

1 

San Francisco.. 

n 

1 25 

14 

4 

' 1 

1 3 . 0 

1 B 

12 

H 
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City reports for week ended December ^7, 19Si —Continued 




Smallpox 

i 

9 

Typhoid fever 

i 

S 


Division, State, and city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Tuberculosis, deatl 
ported 

[ Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Whooping cough, 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

NKW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

.33,790 
73,129 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

23 

New IJanipbhiru. 

r’oncord.. _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Nashua _____ 

29,234 

110,008 
2:1,013 

770,400 
120,912 
144,227 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Vermont’ 

narre .*. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

liurliiif^ton..___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Ma.ssachusetts 

Boston. 

Fall Itiver_ _ 

oo 

0 

0 

0 

n 

17 

1 

1 

0 

1 

\ 

0 

0 

14 

237 

33 

Springfield... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

22 

Worcester _—-.. 

19i;927 

68 ,799 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

46 

Rhode Island 

Pawtucket . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Providence . 

242,378 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

60 

ConneoUcut 

Bridgeport __ 

i 1143,655 

1 1138.036 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

33 

Hartford . -.. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

82 

Now ilaven .. 

172,967 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

37 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








1 


New York: 

Buffalo . 

530,718 
6,927,625 
317,867 

1 

0 

o' 

9 

1 

3 




New York . 

0 

0 

0 

*92 

12 

96 

0 

19 

145 

Rochester . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

15 

1 

75 

1,422 

Syracuse . 

184,511 

124,1.57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

59 

New .lersey 

(^iniden. _ 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

37 

Newark . 

438,699 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

24 

Trenton . 

127,390 

1 , 922,788 
613,442 
110,917 
140,636 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

43 

106 

Pennsylvania 

Philiidelpliia . 

0 

3 

0 

42 

3 

4 

0 

6 

34 

Pittshmgh.. 

1 

0 

1 0 

12 

1 i 

3 

0 

39 

489 

Reading . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

! 1 

0 

,3 

3 

166 

Scranton . .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

]0 

35 





! 

1 

3 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 











Ohio: 

(’incinnati. 

406,312 
888,519 
261,082 
268,338 

93,573 
842,718 
76,709 
08,939 

2 ,886.121 
55,968 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

] 

3 

150 

173 

79 

Cl 

21 

87 

8 

20 

A97 

P'leveland. 

2 

0 

0 

14 

12 

4 

1 

3 

0 

9 

(''oliimbiis.. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo. 

1 

1 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

0 

] 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 i 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Indianapolis.. 

0 

0 

Q 

7 

0 

0 

Q 

i 

South Bend. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Turre Haute. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 ” 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

rhicago.... 

j 

Q 

0 

0 

n 

35 

1 

A 

4 

16 

i 

3 

A 

1A7 

Cicero. 

Q 

0 

0 

A 

Q 

Ivf 

11 

Springfield.. 

6r,833 

995,668 
117,968 
145,947 
69,764 

42,619 
484,596 
64,393 
'39.671 

j 

A 

U 

A 

Q 

Ojt 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

3 

u 

•> 

u 

A 

U 

10 

u 

o 

U 

8 

A 

U 

0 

1ft 

la 

OQ/1 

Flint. 

1 

1 

n 

h 

A 

u 

Iv 

A 

A 

A 

1 

A 

io 
0 i 

ifi 

Grand Rapids. 

U 

0 

A 

u 

A 

U 

1 

A 

u 

A 

U 

1 

n 

U 

e i 

lo 

OA 

Saginaw. 

u 

A 

u 

A 

0 

0 

A 

oU 

Oft 

Wisconsin* 

Madison.J.. 

u 

0 

u 

0 

u 

U 

0 

V 

0 

0 

“l 

5 1 

AO 

fl 

Milwaukee. 

2 

1 

1 

« 


i it 

1 

A 

o 

A 

A 

O 

107 

Radn©-.-. 

11 

A 

1 *1 

6 

A 

0 

* 

Superior. 

9 

9 

A 

u 

A 

1 j 

1 1 

0 
A 1 

U 

A 

0 

1 A 

1! 
A 1 

7 

1A 


’Populfttion Jan.l 1920. * Pulmonary only* 




















































X27 Janiutry 10. 1025 

City reports for week ended December ?7, Conti lined 


Division, State, and city 

Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

WEST NORTH lENTRVL 


Minnesota. 


Duluth ... 

1 Of’..289 

Minneapolis. 

4(W. 125 

St. Paul. 

241,891 

Iowa’ 


l)a\enport .. 

61,262 

T)o.s Moine‘». 

110,923 

Sioux City.. 

79.062 

Wateiloo.. 

:39.667 

M i.ssoun 


Jvansas City__ 

.'r)«.Hl9 

St Joseph - .. 

7H, 232 

St. Louis . 

Hin, 853 

North Dakota 


Fargo .- 

Jl.a4l 1 

Grand Foik^ 

11.'*47 ; 

South Dakota 

1 j 

Aberdeen . 

: r*.K2.4 ; 

Siouv Falls .. 

2'». 206 

Nebraska 

. 

Lincoln. 

■ .SH, 761 

Omaha. 

201 :3H2 ! 


Kansik*' 

TojH'ka . 
Widiita--. 


.tj, 

7'» 2r,i ! 


SOI Til ATLWTK 


DoUlwan* 


Wilmington .. 

Maryland 

1 

117.728 

Baltiiiiore_ . 


77.3. r.so 

(’umberland__ . 

_1 

:32.36l 

Frecleriok. 


ll.'lOi 

District of Columbia 

W ashington- 


1 1.37. .'*71 

Viiginia 1 

Lynchburg_ .. . 

J 

:30.277 

Norfolk- .. 

. . - 1 

1.39,089 

Richmond__ 


1SI.(M4 

Roanoke..- 


3.'*. 502 


West Virginia 

rimrlestou -.. 

Huntington.- - 

Wheeling ... . .. 

North Carolina 

Raleigh.... 

Wilmington. 

Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina: 

Charleston.— 

Columbia. 

Greenville. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta.-. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida; 

St. Petersburg. 

Tampa.. 

I Population Jan. 1,1920. 


4">.r.97 ' 
"•7.91S i 

‘ r»o. 20» , 
29.171 I 

;ri,7i9 I 

r>«,230 I 
71,240 ! 


2^ 789 I 

222,9113 ' 
15,937 
89,448 

24,403 
56,050 



Smallpo 

1 

' 1 

i 

i 

Kf 

x: 

1’yphcnd fevei j 

1 

i-S 

S... 


estimated 

>» 

o 

a 

od 

c 

1 

t 

1 ' 
1 ' 

•c-:? 

. <v 

fj ^ 

|a 

£' 

.1 

y 

rt ' 

"C 

4. 

£ f 

1 : 
^ 1 

"B'T 

c 






o 


& 




r/ 

i 


1 

£1 

^ 1 

1 

L 

0. ‘ 

O 1 


4= 





& 




w ' 

1 

Q 




1 1 

0 

o' 

0 


0 

j 

i 

j 

1 

I 

0! 

1 

19 


K 

60 

2.5 ' 

n 


1 

1 


0 

97 


13 

6 

1 

r 


1 

0 ' 

"1 

2 

0.J 


1 

1 

1 



0 

0 - 

i 

3 



1 

•J 

1 



0 

0 1 

I 

0 



0 

1 

1 ~ ‘ 



t) 

0 

_ 

(I 



0 

s 


. 

1 

0 

0 

1 




o 

l) 

0 

2 

1 

1 


0 1 

4 ' to 


r 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 I 

0 

0 



1 

11 

0 

21 


2 

f* 

0 

1 



1 

0 

0 

0 


1) ' 

0 

0 

0 

K 


1 

0 




i) 

0 


0 

1 



0 



1 


0 


0 



0 

0 

’ 0 

0 


0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

.5 







0 


1 




.3 

1,1 

0 ■ 

1 


' ’ 

"1 

", 

0 

4S 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


0 ’ 

2 

0 

,1 

23 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

2S 


0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 0 

0 


1 

2 

0 

1 

10 


0 

> 0 

0 

14 


:\ 

1 

1 ’ 

20 

204 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 i 


17 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 ‘ 

0 

0 


0 

! 

0 

10 


1 

.3 

*1 

7 

I4H 


0 

1 

0 

0 : 

0 


0 

f> , 

0 1 

0 

i.l 


0 

i 

.1 


0 

0 ! 

0 1 

1 

- 


0 

0 

• » 

7 


1 

0 : 

0 t 

1 



(I 

u 

1 

0 


0 

2 

t) < 

1 

0 

l.'» 


0 

6 

1 1 

^; 

1 

1 

0 

:5 

o! 

2 

14 


0 

0 

! 



1 

® 1 


0 



0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


2 

20 


0 

4 

' o' 

:i 


0 

2 : 


1 

10 


0 

1 

1 

0; 

0 


0 

u 

0 ! 

1 

15 


1 

0 i 

0 


0 

0 1 

0 j 

0 

.5 


J 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 1 

0 

21 


0 

0 

, 0 

0 


0 

0 ' 

0 1 

;i 

•■>7 


0 

1 

1 0 

1 9 


0 

«i 

0 

1 0 

"o 


2 

i) 

1 

* 0 

1 

L.; 


0 

0 

0 

0 

t 4 

73 


0 

0 

1 0 

I 

1 ' 


0 

*l 

‘T 

t 1 

2.5 


0 

0 

I 0 

1 


0 

1 

1 ® 

I 1 

M 


0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 0 

1 < 24 

































J'aBuar^r 16,1025 128 

City reports for week ended December ^7, 


Division, State, and city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
192,3. 

estimated 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis, deaths re¬ 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

Deaths, all eaoses 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

■■ 










Kentudiy 











('ovmgfon. 

57,877 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Louisville. 

257,671 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

65 

Tennessee. 











MenijMs. 

! 170,067 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

64 

Nashville. 

121,128 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Alabama: 











Birmingham. 

195,901 

1 

30 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

Mobile.. 

63,858 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

25 


45,383 

0 




0 





WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas: 











- Fort Smith _ _ 

30,635 

0 

0 



< 0 

0 


1 


T.ittlpi Bofilr _ 

70; 910 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana- 








1 


New Orleans. 

404,575 

1 

0 

0 

1 21 

1 

6 

2 

1 

178 

Shreveport... 

54,590 


1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

28 

Oklahoma.* 







1 



Oklahoma. 

101,150 

2 

0 ' 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Tulsa _ - -- 

102,018 

3 

0 



0 

0 




Texas: 










Dallas. 

177,274 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

,5 

45 

Galveston. 

46,877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Houston... 

154,970 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

... . 

51 

San Antonio. 

184,727 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

MOUNTAIN 











Montana: 






1 





Billings. 

16,927 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

13 i 

7 

Great Palls., 

27,787 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Helena. 

112,0.37 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

7 

Missoula.__ 

112,668 j 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


8 

Idaho: 








i 



Boise. 

22,806 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Cokwado: 


1 









Denver--. 

272,031 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

98 

Pueblo. 

43,519 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

New Mexico: 



1 








Albuquerque... 

16,648 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Arizona: 











Phoenix. 

33,899 


0 

0 

4 


0 

1 

0 

29 

Utah- 




1 






Salt Lake City. 

126,241 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

Nevada: 











Beno.. 

' 12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

PACIFIC 











Washington: 











Seattle... 

131.5,685 

1 

7 



1 

1 


0 


Spokane. 

104,573 

9 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Tacoma. 

101,731 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

California: 











Los Angeles__ 

606,853 

2 

20 

0 

33 

2 

3 

3 


244 

Sacramento. 

69,950 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

24 

Ban Francisco. 

539,038 

0 

3 

0 

19 

0 

1 

0 


166 


I Population Jan. 1,1920. 
























































129 iaxtmvy 10,10U5 

City report for week ended December 27y 1924 —Continued 



Cerebro¬ 

spinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encepha¬ 

litis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

pivision, State, and dty 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, est. ex¬ 
pectancy 
-- 

Cases 

1 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts. 

Boston__ _ 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fall River.. 

Springneld___ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Worcester.... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York. 

Buffalo..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

New York..... 

0 

0 

(> 

6 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

New Jersey: 

ramden____ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

Newark____ _ 

3 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia_____ 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio. 

Cleveland. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

f'hicago____ 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee.- , _ 

0 

i 0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


1 








Minnesota: 

Minneapolis..-. 

St. P{iul.______ ..J 

Iowa* 

Davenport ... .. 

Missouri: 

Kansas I'ity_____ 

0 

1 0 

1 0 
i 0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

i! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rt. Louis.... 

North Dakota: 

(Irand Forks _ _ 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimoic___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Virginia: 

Roanoke.— --- 

South Carolina: 

Columbia.-_ 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis_ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Texas: 

Houston_ _ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Helena,_____ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada: 

Beno..,._-_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

PACIVIC 

California: 

lf,os Apgeio!*, , - . _ -- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

San Francisco..... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


* Population Jan. 1, 1020. 
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The following table gives a summaiy of the reports from 105 cities 
for the 10-week period ended December 27,1924. The cities included 
in this table are those whose reports have been published for all 10 
weeks in the Public Health Keports. Eight of these cities did not 
report deaths. The aggregate population of the cities reporting cases 
was estimated at nearly 29,000,000 on July 1, 1923, which is the latest 
date for which (*stimates are available. The cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population on that date. The number of 
cities included in each group and the aggregate population are shown 
in a .separate tabic below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cUtca, Octohvi 10 to December 27^ 1024 

DIPHTHERIA (’A8E8 


1924, week ended— 



1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov.' 

Doc 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Doc. 


25 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

6 

13 

20 

27 

Total. 

088 

065 

J,J28 

1,112 

!,H5 

970 

1,058 

1,063 

1,102 

831 

New England.——. 

80 

88 

78 

82 

84 

67 

104 

1 77 

89 

76 

Middle Atlantic. 

22H 

235 

304 

312 

314 

284 

336 

345 

1 370 

294 

East Noith Cential. 

176 

211 

279 

247 1 

227 

234 

223 

226 

2 248 

181 

West North Oiitral--- 

HO 

127 

128 

147 f 

ICO 

148 

140 

128 

143 

81 

South Atlantic. 

172 

1.31 

148 

109 

129 

128 

< 89 

09 

»72 

“66 

East South Onlral. 

41 

27 

35 

20 

32 

21 

7 21 

17 

26 

M 

West South (’eiitriU.—_............ 

36 

40 

46 

.*>9 

4.5 

27 

31 

45 

42 

25 

Mountain. 

23 

28 

38 

:i6 

27 

17 

18 

33 

26 

22 

Pacific. 

74 

78 

72 

04 

97 

44 

87 

94 

‘'86 

78 


MEASLES (’ASES 


Total. 

197 

241 

310 

322 

4(M) 

364 

‘ 

613 

708 

779 

.584 

New England.. 

28 

32 

30 

41 

49 

.59 

66 

t 104 

78 

112 

Middle Atlantic... 

92 

112 

144 

135 

154 

156 

207 

238 

227 

2:45 

East North Central.-. 

.55 

70 

91 

J02 

131 

114 

209 

279 

7 428 

JH6 

West North Central.. 

3 

7 

7 

JO 

14 

5 

12 

17 

39 

,5 

South .Atlantic--.-. 

2 

6 

13 

4 

H 

7 

* 10 

19 

» 11 

» 17 

East South Central. 

0 

0 

1 2 

2 

2 

0 

70 

1 

2 

•0 

West South Central.. ... 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Mountain.-. 

2 

3 1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5 

6 

2 

Pacific, -.—. 

14 

11 ! 

1 1 

1 14 

1 ^ 

23 j 

1 

1 34 

i 

18 

47 

43 

1 

•14 

24 


SCARLET FEVER (\\SES 


Total .. 

938 

1,021 





till 



1,3.54 

New England. 

121 

96 

114 

135 

156 

176 

219 

1235 

222 

206 

Middle Atlantic. 

213 

298 

354 

330 

Hihl 

389 

389 

513 

629 

445 

Bast North Central. 

214 

256 



303 

307 

346 

415 

>415 

310 

West North Central____ 

253 

216 

225 

220 

228 

245 

297 


fSSi 

226 

South Atlantic. 

57 

57 

67 

68 

72 

63 

•83 

124 


#6.5 

East South Central___..._ 

14 

24 

29 

14 

17 

mSM 

728 

19 

42 

•22 

West South Central—... 

17 

15 

25 

18 

14 

Kl 

27 

35 


11 

Mountain...... 

13 

10 

19 


* 24 

15 

31 

17 

25 

20 

Pacific... 

36 

m 

50 

40 

60 

58 

68 

76 

•63 

46 


> Figures for Worcester, Mass., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* Figures for Fort Wayne, Ind., estimated. 

» Figures for Topeka, Kans , estimated 

* Figures for Norfolk, Va., estimated. 

»Figures for Winston-Salem, N. C., estimated. 

^ Figures for Brunswick, Ga., estimated. 

7 Fibres for Memphis, Tenn., estimated. 

^ Figures for Montgomery, Ala., estimated. 

* Figures for Los Angeles and Sacramento, Calif., estimated. 
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January 16,1625 


Summary cf weekly reports from ciiies, October 19 to December S 7 y 1924 —Contd. 

SMALLPOX CASES 


1924, week ended— 



Oct. 

25 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

G 

JkK?. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

! 

Dec. 

27 

Total. 

134 

134 

1 

138 

102 

18S 

213 

319 

230 

248 

228 

New iSngland.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

5 

2 

4 

0 

5 

9 

9 

1 

3 

3 

East North Central. 

19 

10 

0 

n 

14 

19 

13 

18 

*20 

27 

West North Central. 

04 

70 

82 

100 

85 

114 

201 

123 

*101 

90 

South Atlantic. 

3 

1 

3 

7 

6 

3 

«22 

19 

*8 

«14 

East South Central. 

11 

9 

8 

12 

21 

13 

‘29 

31 

65 

*34 

West South Central... 

! 2 

2 

2 

8 

0 

7 

4 

3 1 

11 

4 

Mountain. 


1 0 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

2 1 

3 

5 

Pacific. 

L.!L 

34 

32 

47 

49 

47 

39 

39 

»47 

42 


TYPHOID FEVER ('\SES 


Total. 

130 

100 

124 

107 

133 

101 

255 

237 

307 

197 

New England. 

0 

5 

7 

5 

'i 

9 

12 

» 6 

12 

7 

Middle Atlantic. 

40 

35 

Z\ 

33 

40 

90 

140 

134 

199 

113 

East North CCentral. 

14 

11 

14 

11 

15 

10 

30 

43 

*45 

33 

West North Central... 

5 

9 

9 

3 

S 

2 

4 

8 

*7 

9 

South Atlantic. 

22 

13 

21 

10 

14 

16 

‘27 

1 17 

*15 

'18 

East South Ontial. 

21 

12 

14 

20 

14 

! 19 

MH 

10 

9 

*6 

West South Central. 

12 

0 

18 

11 

13 

i 8 

13 

11 

12 

C 

Mountain. 

10 

5 

9 i 

8 

2 

1 2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Pacific. 

6 

10 

9 

(> 

10 ! 

1 

10 

0 

»7 

S 


INFLUENZA DEATHS 


Total. 

18 

S 35) 

38 

43 

41 

50 

. 63 

91 

84 

81 

New England-. 

1 

1 

5 

0 

2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

6 

Middle Atlantic. 

9 

21 

23 

17 

17 

15 

21 

43 

33 

27 

East North Central. 

6 

,5 

5 

6 

7 

15 

13 

18 

*12 

22 

West North Central. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 


3 

South Atlantic.-. 

2 

3 

3 

4 

0 

7 

‘5 

11 

»U 

«7 

East South ('entral. 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 

5 

M 

4 

4 

*9 

West South Central. 

0 

3 

1 

7 

.4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

3 

Mountmn. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

5 

1 

Pacific.-. 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

2 

2 

i 1 

1 

»1 

3 


PNEUMONIA DEATHS 


Total. 

470 

593 

636 

676 

646 

701 

. 

831 

863 

917 

850 

New England... 

27 

42 

33 

35 

;48 

58 

51 

M5 

54 

46 

Middle Atlantic. 

227 

270 

3a5 

294 

301 

300 

371 

397 

377 

351 

East North (Yntral. 

77 

1)5 

J09 

110 

122 


J55 

16S 

* 195 

170 

West North Central. 

20 

28 

29 

32 

36 

34 

29 

40 

*29 

42 

South Atlantic ... 

65 

87 

75 

83 

57 

83 

♦91 

86 

*120 

«30l 

East South Central... 

13 

21 

24 

46 

30 

43 

^39 

38 

52 

*30 

West South Central__ 

17 

21 

22 

34 

20 

21 

32 

35 

32 

45 

Mountain..... 

10 

6 

8 

10 

15 

13 

22 

21 

29 

23 

Pacific.. 

• 17 

23 

31 

26- 

1 21 

1 

23 

41 

33 

*20 

86 


* Figures for Worcester, Mass., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* Figures for Fort Wayne, Ind., estimated. 

3 Figures for Topeka, Kans., estimated. 

<Figures for Norfolk, Va., estimated. 

• Figures for Winston-SWom, N. C., estimated. 

«Figures for Brunswick. Ga., estimated. 

' Figures for Memphis, Tenn„ estimated. 

• Figures for Montgomery, Ala., estimated. 

3 Figures for Los Angeles and Sacramento, Calif., estimated. 
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Number of rilies included in mimmary of weeMy repork and aggregate population 
of cifiei< in each group, entimated as of July i, 1923 


(Iroiip of dtus 


. 

New England. 

Middle Atlantu* , 
East Noith (’culraL, 
West North (’cntral - 

Houlh Atluntie. 

East South (’eutral 
West South Ontrul. 

MountauK... 

IMrific... . 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
eases 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
(ieaths 


Aggregate 
popuiation 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 


Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 


105 


07 


28,898,350 


28,140,034 


12 

10 

17 

14 

22 

8 

9 

f) 


12 

10 

17 

11 

22 

7 


2,098,74a 
10,304,114 
7,032,635 
2,515,330 
2,7)66,901 
011,885 
1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 


2,098,746 

16,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,381,454 

2,560,901 

911,886 

1,023,013 

540,445 

1,275.841 


3 














FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


HAWAII 

Pla/jue-infccted rodent, Ilorudcaa. —plague-infected rodent was 
found December 9, 1924, 1 mile north of Honokaa Village, Hawaii. 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Epidemic plague -Macaumr—Hoerahaya. —Epidemic plague was 
reported present at the port of Macassar, Celebes Island, October 29, 
and at the port of Soerabaya, Island of Java, Novemb(‘r 4, 1924. 

RUSSIA 

Communicable diseases—January to June, 1924. —During the period 
January 1 to June 30, 1924, communicable diseases were reported 
in Russia as follows: Anthrax (Siberian), 3,733 eases; measles, 
101,000 cases; smallpox, 9,083 cases; typhoid fever, 43,000; typhus 
fever, 92,000 cases; recurrent fever, 32,000 cases. For the corre¬ 
sponding period of the year 1923, cases were reported as follows: 
Anthrax, 2,436; measles, 04,744; smallpox, 37,240; typhoid fever, 
01,068; typhus fever, 215,000; recurrent fever, 202,000. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Pneumonic plague —De Aar, (^ape Province. —November 25, 1924, 
a localized outbreak of epidemic pneumonia was reported at De Aar, 
Cape Province, Union of South Africa. Twenty-three cases and 14 
deaths had been reported. The firet death occurred October 25. 
On November 26 the disease was stated to be pneumonic plague. 
Plague infection was reported among veld rodents in the vicinity. 
The town of De Aar is an important railway junction. 

VENEZUELA 

Epidemic paratyphoid fever—Puerto Cabello. -Epidemic para¬ 
typhoid fever was reported present at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, 
Deceinber 10, 1924. It was stated that a large number of cases had 
occurred with few deaths. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

'Php roports tontumud in iho follow jin? ftiblus must not be eoiisiderod as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of (ountiies uiclmlcd or the figures for the patticular countries for which reports are given 

Reports Received During Week Ended January 16, 1925^ 

CHOLERA 


Pluct‘ 


I ndia. 

(’alcuftrt. 

Madras - -- . 

Rangoon . _. 

Indo-f^hina- 

Province— 

Anam 

f\'mibo(lJii - - 
Cochin-China. 


Hat** 

Cases 

Deaths 

N ov 23-29 

K 

*8 

Nov 2:i-nec G..._ 

27 

15 

Nov 9-29_ 

5 

2 

1 Aug 1 31..__ 

1 

1 

! do... _ - 

! 2 

2 

' .. .do... .. , 

1 1 

4 

3 


Remarks 


Nov 2-K, ]ii2f (’uses, 2,980; 
deaths, l.fiin. 


Aug.l-;t], 1924 (’'aws,7; deaths, 0. 
.\ugust, 1923’ (’uses, 13; deaths 
10 nntixc, and 1 fatal case 
EiiroiK'an. 


PLAGUE 


Hi itish East Afnca 
Kenya — 

Uganda. 

('el(‘hes 

M acassai . 

('lima. 

Nanking. 

ILiwau. 


India. 

M ttdras (Pi esidcncy) 

Kangoon . 

Indo-China. 

Province— 

Anain. 

(’ambodui. 

('ochin-('hma 

Ja\a 


Clieulion disliict _ 

Pcknlongan district . 
Soeiahava district--- 
Swrahaya. 


Aug 1 31 


70 


02 


Oct 20. 

- J Nov 23 Dec. C. 


Nov. 23«L)ec.G..-. 
. Nov 0-29. 


IK2 

9 


i28 

7 


Vug 1-31.1 2 

.do. 9 

.do . 2 

. Oct 21-Nov. 3_ 3 

.do . 

' Nov. 1... 



Epidemic 

Present. 

Doc. 9,1924 TMaguc-infectod ro¬ 
dent found ill vicinity of flono- 
kaa village 

Nov 2-8, 1924. (’!L«es, 2,3H0, 

deaths, 1,791 

Aug 1-31,1924 ('ases, 13, deal hs. 
8 f 'onesponding r>erURl, PJiKt 
Cases, 23. deaths, 21. 


Epidcinic Seaport. 


SMALLPOX 


Brazil. 

Pernambuco ___ 

British South Afnca 

Northern Rhodesia .. 

Eg> pi 

Alexandria . . 

Great Britain 

New' Castle on Tyne_I 

India.....__! 


Nov IG 22 .. 

Nov 4-10_I 

Nov 2G-l)ec 2_* 

I 

Dec 7-13 ... ..I 

.. I 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras.. 

Rangoon . 

Indo-China. 

Province— 

Anam. 

Cambodia. 

('■ochin-China.. 
Tonkin. 

Java: 

Batavia district - 
Buitenzorg. 
C'heribon district .. 
Pasoerocuu district . 
Pekalongan <listrlct 
Soerabaya district . 
Mexico: 

Guadalajara. 

Tampico. 

Vera Cruz... 


i Nov 10-22.1 

.1 Nov. 2;U29...t 

.1 Nov 23-l)ec b _I 

Nov 9-29... I 

__r..j 

Aug 1-31. 

- -do. 

. ... do.. 

J ....do. 


. Oct. 21-27. 

-I Oct 21-NOV.3 ... 

. Oct. 2fK\ov 1_ 

. Oct. 21-Nov. 3. 

, Nov 2 S _ 

. Dec. 23-29.... 

. Dec. 11-20., _ 

.! Dec. 21-2H... 


21 

4 

1 

3 


1 

19 

22 

15 


41 

24 

72 

8 


1 

12 

9 

H 

72 


2 


4 


1 

12 

12 

5 


0 

8 

30 

7 


1 I 
14 ! 


10 


Nov. 2 8,192t: ('use,s. 818; deaths, 
177. 


Aug. 1-31, 1924: tiasos, 145; 

deaths, 54 August, 1928: Cases, 
177 (European, 20;, deaths, 41 
(European, 1). 


Supplemental report. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, \uH*rican (‘oiisuis. an<l (.ther sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER--^ Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 16, 1925— Continued 
SMALLPOX—(Continued. 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Portugal: 

Lisbon___ 

Dec. 7-13.. 

0 



Oporto.. 

Nov 30-I)ec. 6_ 

2 

1 


Russia. 


Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 
9,68:i. Corresponding period, 

1 1923: Cases, 37,240. Officially 

reported. 

Spain: 

Barcelona.. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 10. 


4 

Madrid... 

‘ Dec. 14-20-.-. 


17 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province. 

Nov 9-15. 


Outbreaks. 

Transvaal.—- 

.do. 



Do. 





TVPHUS FEVER 

Algeria- 

Algiers. 

Nov 1-30. 1 

1 



Egypt- 

(\UK)--. 

Get 22-28. 

3 

2 


Mciioo* 

Dec 23-29. 

1 


Mexico City. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 0 _ 

14 


Palestine. 

i 

Nov, 20-Dec. 8, 1924- Cases, 4. 
In district of Jerusalem 

Rumania 

C’onstaiizii.. 

Dee l-IO_ 

1 

1 


Kiis.sia.-. 


i. 

Jan 1-Juiie 30, 1924: Cases, 

Turkey- 

Const»intinoplc . _ 

Nnv .5 

i 

1 

92,000. (Corresponding penodj 
1923 Ca.ses, 21.5,000. 

Union of South Africa. 

Cape Piovinw .. . 

Nov 9-1.*) _ 

Outbreaks. 

Orange Free Slate. 

Transv aal .! 

i . _-do 

1_ 

1 

Do. 

do _!_'_ 

Do. 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade.. 

Nov 24-Dec 7_ 

i 4 



1 

1 



Reports Received From December 27, 1924, to January 9,1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon. 

Colombo. . - . ! 

Nov Ifi 22. 




India. 



Oct. 19-Nov 1,1024. Cases, 5,300; 
deaths, 3,219. 

Calcutta. 

Oct 2«-Nov. 15... 

27 

21 

Madras. 

Nov. 16-22.__ 

14 

11 


Biaui; 

UftTurtenk 1 

Nov. 19-2.5_ 

2 


I 1 





PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Ponta Delgada.. 

Dec. 0-12. 

1 

9 

5 


Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

Nov. 9-22. 

4 

3 

One plague rodent. 

Rats taken, 8,802; found infected, 
19. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. 

Nov. 16-30. 

6 

2 






* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. For reports 
teeeived from June 28 to 1^. 26,1924, see Publie Health Repo^ Dec. 26,1924. The tables of epicmzdc 
diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables begun. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 9, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE— 


Plaer* 

! Date 

1 

('asc.s 

Deaths 

Remarks 


j 

i 

Jan. J-Dec. 2, 1924. Oases, 361. 


1 

1 


1 Oorrcspondlng period, year 


1 



I 192.3 ~ca.sos, 1,448. 

CUV— 

1 




Alexandiiii.-- - 

. Dec 4.- 

1 

1 

1 Bubonic. 

J’ort Said. 

. Dec 1 . 

1 

1 


Sue/ .. 

. Dec .1 — 

1 

I 






Oet. 19-NoV. 1, 1924' C’ases, 6,260; 

Kangoon... 

.. Oct 26 Non K .. 

3 

4 

deuth.s, 3,942. 

Java 

1 




(’henboii.. 

..1 Oct. 14-20... ... 


10 



, '_(JO—.. 


5 



_ ' ....do_ 


3 





Oct. 16-3!, 1924: Cases, 36; 

Tananarive Province 

. 1 Oct 10-31. 

36 

33 

deaths, 33. 

Tananarive Town..-. 

__do . 

; 2 

2 

Bubonic. 

Other localities_ 

_do ... 

31 

31 

Bubonic, pnctiinonic, 7, sep- 

Straits Settlements. 

1 



1 ticcmic, 9. 

Smgaiiore. .. 

..I Nov 9-ir) _ 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

i 


SMALLPOX 


Bolivia 

La Paz . 

British South Africa* 

Northern Rhodesia. __ 

Nov. 1 30. 

Oct 28-Nov 3_ 

12 

It 

4 

7 

('anada* 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver_ 

Dec. 14-20. 

Dec 7-13. 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg....- 


(’hina* 

Aniov 

Nov. 9-22 . 


Antiing.... 

Non . 17-23 . 

1 

. 

Foochow_ 

Nov. 2-8. 

Ecuador* 

Uiiavaiiiiil_ 

Nov. 16-30. 

2 

1 

1 

184 


Egypt: ■ 

Alexandria _ . . .. 

Nov. 12-18. 


Gibraltar. 

Dec. 8-14 _ 


Great Britain 

England and Wales 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6 ... 


India... 


Bombay... 

Nov. 2-8. 

4 

3 

Calcutta.. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 15... 

m 

34 

Karachi... 

Nov. 16-22_ 

2 

1 

Madras... 

_do .. 

10 

4 

Rangoon. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 8_ 

17 

4 

Iraq: 




Bagdad.i 

Nov. 9-1.I. 

1 

1 

Java: 




East Java— 




Soernbaju.. 

•Oct U4-NOV 1.... 

212 

71 

\Vcst Java. 




Province— 




Bat am. 

Oct. 1 i-20 . . . 

2 


Batavia.. 

NOV.-8-14. 

1 


Cheribon.. 

1 Oct. 14-20 . 

2 1 

r...:.:::.. 

Pekalongaii.. 

Ocl 14-20 . 

12 j 


Mexico: 

i 



Mexico City. 

' Nov. 23-29.. 

1 ' 


Vera Cruz. 

' Dec. 1-11. 


6 

Spain: 

1 

! 


Cadiz. 

' Nov. 1-30. 


' 34 

Malaga__ 

Oct 31-Nov. 


1 40 

Valencia... 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 

2 

Syria: 


Aleppo. .. 

Nov. 23-29.. 

1 


Tunis: 




Tunis. 

Nov, 2.VDec. . 

33 

23 

Union of South Africa. 




Orange Ptee State.. 

Nov. 2-8. 








Jrm.it ives. 


Present. 

Do. 


Oft. lU-Nov. 1,1924 (lases, l,42r); 
deaths, 32G 


Oet 2G-Nov. 7, 1924: Cases, 2. 
One locality 
Do. 

Two localities. 


Outbreaks 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS PEVER—Contiimed 
Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 9, 1925— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Dat.e 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Bolivia; 

1 




La Pa*. 

Nov. 1-30. 

2 



Chile: 





Talcahuano. 

Nov 16-2tt. 


4 

10 casi's (cstimutCMl) present Nov. 

Valparaiso. 

Nov. 25.. 


; 1 

22 . 

Egypt 



1 


Cairo.-. 

Oct. 1-14. 

3 

1 2 


Mexico. 





Mexico City. 

Nov 9-29. 

29 



Palestine.-. 

Nov 12-24.._ 

3 



Poland.. 



i 

Sept 2S-OCI. 4, 1024, Cases, 28; 
deaths, 1. 

Turkey: 





Constantinople. 

Nov 1.V21 . 

3 



Union of South Africa- 





East London. 

Nov lf)-22_ 

1 


1 
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STUDIES ON THE PERMEABILITY OF LIVING AND DEAD CELLS 

V. THE EFFECTS OF NaHCOs AND NH4CI UPON THE PENETRATION 

INTO VALONIA OF TRIVALENT AND PENTAVALENT ARSENIC AT 

VARIOUS H ION CONCENTRATIONS 

By Matilda Moldenhauer Brooka, Associate Biologist, Division of Pharmacology, Hygienic Labo¬ 
ratory, United States Public Health Service 

These studies are a continuation of previously reported experi¬ 
ments on the effects of arsenic on the marine alga, Valonia. In a 
former paper (1), plants were exposed for one hour to NaHCOj 
solution before treatment with ai-senic. This changed the pH of the 
sap from 6.4 to 5.2 or 5.4, producing an intracellular acidity by an 
accumulation of free CO, in the sap. It was found (2) that on 
aeration with OOj free -NH, free air, the sap became more alkaline 
than normal aerated sap, having changed from pH 6.8 to 8.4. This 
showed that in addition to free OOj basic ions also entered. Exposing 
the plants to Nall 00., before placing them in the arsenic solution 
affected the amount of arsenic entering the plant in the following 
manner: More arsenic was found in both the sap and the protoplasm 
when AsjOj was used; more arsenic in the sap but less in the proto¬ 
plasm when A.SjOj was used. Since the experiment was performed at 
an external pH of 5.0 only, and the plants were allowed to remain 
only one hour in the arsenic solution, it was thought of interest to 
make a more extensive investigation of this subject by studying the 
effects of exposure at various times up to 22 hours at different H ion 
concentrations. 

In addition, it was thought of interest to produce an intracellular 
alkalinity and note its effects upon the amount of arsenic found in 
the cell. Intracellular alkalinity was induced by placing the plants 
in NH,C1 solution, which was the method used by Jacobs (3) for 
Rhododendron petals. The writer (4) found that an exposure of 
one-half hour to NH,€1 solution produced an intracellular pH of 
9.0 in Valonia without injury to the cells (as shown by their sub¬ 
sequent viability), 

Ilie advantage of using a large single-celled organism like Valonia 
(which can be easily handled in penneability studies) is obvious. 
Errors such as those which are present in using mass cultures of 
microorganisms or whole or ground tissues are eliminated. In mass 
cultures it is not known into what portion o! the oiganism the sub- 
etance penetrates, as there is no way of separating a microscopic cell 
23312*-88t-(139) 
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into it$ constituent parts and analyzing each one; the same is true 
of whole tissues—only the aggregate of &e penetrating substance can 
be computed, and some of this may have occupied intercellular 
spaces; whereas the method of analyzing tissue juices has not only 
these drawbacks, but is also subject to an error of unknown magnitude 
due to the portion of the substance left behind during extraction. In 
working with mammalian organs in vitro, abnormal conditions must 
necessarily prevail; while in vivo many unknown and uncontrollable 
factors are present. It is evident that an ideal material would be a 
simple constructed living cell large enough to be separated easily 
into its constituent parts which would then be susceptible of separate 
analysis. This is precisely what we have in the case of the marine 
alga, Valotm. The species employed in this paper w»ia V. macro- 
physa which is smaller than the species V. ventricosa used in the 
former work. (1), (2), (4). However the conclusions obtained hy 
work on these species are broadly identical even if , the data are not 
in all cases in exact quantitative agreement. The Florida species 
(F. ventricosa) is much more delicate than that used in Beimuda 
(F. macrophysa): the wall is thinner and the layer of protoplasm 
more delicate.* F. macrophysa grows in clumps rather than singly 
as does F. ventricosa. These clumps can be broken apart into the 
single plants and used as such. 

F. macrophysa is less sensitive than F. ventricosa to changes in 
osmotic pressure, probably owing to the greater thickness of the layer 
of protoplasm and the wall; this is illustrated by the following 
experiment: To sea water in which the plants ai-o, distilled water is 
added, thereby changing the osmotic prossurp; F. ventricosa wdll 
burst in a few seconds, whereas F. macrophysa will remain intact for 
a considerable time before bursting. 

An improved method was used in weighing the protoplasm of 
F. macrophysa. After the sap had been pressed out, the wall contain¬ 
ing the protoplasm was weighed; then the protoplasm was washed 
out with distilled water and the wall carefully dried with filter 
paper and weighed. The difference between these two weights was 
the weight of the. protoplasm. The probable error in the ratio 
between the mean weights of sap and protoplasm was 6.4 per cent of 
the mean. This is relatively high, owing to the difficulty in making 
an absolute separation of sap from the protoplasm. The probable 


t The ratios by weight of sap to protoplasm and of sap to wall were fbund to be as follows: 


Sap: pro¬ 
toplasm 

Sap: wall 

'■■■ r ' • II 

V. ventricosa........ 

164:1 

25.8’--l.e:l 
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V. macrophysa_________ I 
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«iT 6 r of thd ratio between eap and wall is lower ( 1.6 per cent) because 
this diffictdty is not met in separating the wall from the other con¬ 
stituents. 

It is readily seen how much heavier the protoplasm and wall are in 
F. macrophysa than in F. ventricosa, 

METHOD 

The plants were separated into three groups when ready for use. 
The first group was placed in sea water only, the secbnd group for one 
hour in sea water containing NaHCOg (0.03 M), and the third 
group for one-half hour in sea water containing NH 4 CI (0.04 M). 
The cells in the last two solutions were carefully rinsed with fresh 
sea water and dried on filter paper, and three sets were then simultane¬ 
ously placed in the arsenic solution. The H ion concentrations of 
the sap of the three sets at the beginning of the experiments wore as 
follows: the first set was normal (pH = 6.4), the second set abnormally 
acid (5.4 to 5.2), and the third set alkaline (9.0). As is explained 
later, the pH of the sap returned to normal in most cases during the 
course of the experiment when plants were in arsenic solution. The 
initial pH values were not retained. 

All pH determinations were done with indicators. The indicated 
pH of the sea water used was 8.2 at 22 ° C., cresol red, thymol blue, 
and borax buffers being used as standards. No correction was 
made in these tables for salt error because there are no data for the 
salt errors of the indicators in Valonia sap, and it was thought 
desirable to keep all figures comparable. Other workers ( 7 ) have 
obtained pH 8 . 2 - 8.0 at this temperature for water of Bermuda taken 
from the same locality as that used in these experiments. The 
figure obtained by the writer agrees with this when the proper cor¬ 
rection for salt error is made. 

The pH of the sap of Valonia as obtained by Crozier (7) was 5.0 
to 6.7, the mode being at 6.0 and the average 5.9. These figures 
were corrected for the salt error in sea water of the indicator used. 
Valonia sap, tested with brom thymol blue and methyl red, by 
comparison with NaOH and phosphate-NaOH buffers prepared m 
the Division of Chemistry of the Hygienic Laboratory ordinarily 
gave an indicator color corresponding to pH 6.4. Whenever the sap 
of a given cell had a higher pH than this the cell was discarded. 
Some cells, however, had a slightly lower pH. 

The salt error for Valonia sap is not known. Corrections, however, 
could be made by considering the molecular concentration of Valonia 
sap about 0.5 (it is approximately that of sea water). Since, how¬ 
ever, there are no data for some of the indicators used, it was thought 
better to make no corrections. Tliis does not invalidate the con¬ 
clusions, which are comparative. 
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The further procedure was as follows: At stated intervals tlia 
plants were taken out of the arsenic solution, carefully rinsed to 
free them of contaminating arsenic, quickly dried on filter paper 
and pierced with a fine pointed piece of clean glass. The sap, being 
under pressure, comes out readily arid leaves the protoplasm lining 
the wall. The wall is cut open farther and the protoplasm washed 
out with sea water or distilled water from a small dropper. The 
wall thus remains as a clear transparent membrane. These three 
constituents—the sap, protoplasm and wall—placed in separate 
crucibles, are dried, incinerated, and analyzed for arsenic according 
to the Gutzeit method. 

The Gutzeit test is described in a previous publication (1). This 
method is sensitive to 1 mmg. In these experiments from 3 to 5 
plants containing from one to two c. c. of sap each were used for each 
determination. This produced a greater stain on the test paper, 
enabling one to read the test more accurately. Since all the num¬ 
bers were reduced to a common unit—^mmg. of arsenic per 1 c. c. 
of sap—the readings recorded here are sometimes less than 1 mmg. 
and appear as though they were taken below the limit of sensitivity 
of the test. 

In comparing the amounts of araenic found in the three components 
of the cell, the actual amounts found in the protoplasm and wall 
were multiplied by the figures indicating the ratios between the 
weight of the sap and those of these two components (25.3 for pro¬ 
toplasm and 103 for wall). This gives figures representing the rel¬ 
ative concentration of As in each part of the cell. 

Both pentavalent and trivalent forms of arsenic were used. In 
the case of the fonner, orthoarsenic acid (As (OHlj + J^ HjO) was 
the reagent actually used, but for convenience and clearness this 
will be designated throughout this paper as AsjOj, in contrast to 
As,0„' which was used as such. 

Arsenic in the form of As,0, or AsjOg was dissolved in .distilled 
water and brought to the desired pH by the addition of KaOH. Sea 
water could not be used as a solvent on account of the precipitation 
of Mg by NaOH. • After NaOH combines with arsenic the resulting 
sodium salt can be added to sea water without precipitating Mg. 
The concentration of the solutions used was 0. 002 M in respect to 
arsenic. The volmne of the solution in which the plants were .placed 
was 200 c. c. The temperature varied only slightly from 22® C. 

All the reagents used were special arsenic-free preparations which 
were tested and found to contain no arsenic. No arsenic was found 
in Vdhnia in the control experiments. 

The external pH was varied from 5 to 9 and kept constant at any 
given pH below 8.4 by adding traces of HCl. At pH 8.4 and above, 
the sodium arsenate and Na arsenite act as buffers, and the pH 
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.remains constant; but at lower pH values there is a tendency to 
shift to more alkaline reactions. Buffers were not used because of 
their complicating effects described in a previous paper (1). The 
internal pH of the cells was also varied, as explained above, by the 
use of NaHCOs and NH4CI, giving internal acidity and alkalinity 
respectively. Various combinations of sodium and potassium 
bicarbonates and arsenates were tried at various external pH values, 
but no significant differences were found. Since the changes of 
internal pH are, at most, of a few hours duration, the data must be 
considered with this point in mind. 

Ail experiments were paralleled by survival tests, the results of 
which are given in Table 1. The importance of detennining whether 
the plants were injured by treatment with arsenic was discussed 
in a previous paper (1). 

The plants were kept as long as possible in bowls containing sea 
water, which was renewed every day. vSome were kept longer than 
30 days; but cells surviving in good condition, i. e., remaining turgid 
and olive green in color, for this length of time were considered to 
have been uninjured and were ordinarily discarded. The normal 
plants survived under laboratory conditions a month or more. Where 
a shorter time of survival is indicated, injury had probably occurred. 
Each figure is representative of from six to forty plants. 

Normal untreated cells of V. macrophysa could be depended upon 
to live one month or more under laboratory conditions, i. e., 
in 500 c. c. finger bowls (flat glass dishes) containing sea water, which 
was renewed daily, while ventricosa (the species considered in 
previous papers (1), (2), (4), under the same conditions survived 
for from ten days to one month. 

RESULTS 

Pentavalent arsenic is less toxic to Valonia than trivalent arsenic 
in the same concentration and at the same H ion concentrations; 
in fact 22 hours* exposure to trivalent arsenic produced definite 
evidence of injury, as shown in Table 1, plants treated in this way 
surviving less than 30 daj-s and in a few cases only a few days after 
theyhad been replaced in sea water. Therefore the increased amount 
of arsenic in cells treated for 22 hours with AS2O3 may be considered 
as duaat least in part to injury of the cell. 

PENETRATION INTO THE SAP 

Figures 1 to 16 represent the number of micromilligranis of As 
found (ordinates) in the sap when the extej^nal solution was kept 
at various pH values (abscissae). There are 4 figures to each set, 
Kpi^nting determinations after 1, 5, 10, and 22 hours in the.ar- 
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senic. solution. Tliuero aro three curves f(H-e&ch figure, 
the three H ion concentrations of tiie internal sap—normal (A); 
more acid (by ti'eatment' with NaHCO,), (B); and alkaline (by 
treatment with NH4CI) (C). Each point on the curve represmits 
the mean of from three to nine experiments on from two to five 

/ls.O, • SAP 

cuwe h • No'mvious irwTMEtir 
foeve B .WiTM NaHCC^ 

CU(?VE C >W1T1I MHaCl 

MMG. As. 


I HOUR 5 HOURS 



Fios. 1~4.—Number af nung. of arsenic in tbe sap of Valonia (ordinates) at various H ion coaoentra- 
tions of the external solution (abscissae) after plants bad been 1, S, 10, and 22 hours, respectively, 
in a solution of pentavalent arsenic (AstOa) ol 0.002 M in sea water. Ciir%'e A, without treat¬ 
ment previoits^o placing the cells in arsenic; curve B, in NaHCOs solution (0.d3 M) lor otie 
hour previous to arsenic treatment; curve C, in NHiCl (0.04 M) for one-half hour previous to 
arsenic treatment. 

plants each. The probable error of the mean is less than 6 per cent 
of the mean. In all the experiments the minimum amount of aiv 
senic was found at an external pH of approximately 7 . 0:40 7.5. 
This agrees roughly with the writer’s previous work in which die 
minimum amount of arsenic was found at approximately pH 7.0. 

There was one marked difference in the results with trivalent 
and pentavalent arsenic. In the framer case the amount of arsenic 
penetrating was slightly increased by previous treatment with 
NaHCO,, and considerably increased by previous treatment witli 
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NH.Cl. When pentavelent As was used, considerably more arsenic 
was found in the sap when NaHCX), was previously used, but con¬ 
siderably less when NH^Cl was used. These effects represent the 
mean effect at all pH values, and at all four readings during each 
experiment, but slight quantitative deviations occur when individual 
pH viJues^ of the external solution or different periods of exposure 
to these solutions are considered separately—for example at the 
extreme acid and alkaline ends of the pH range. 

NaHCO, produces a decided increase in the amount of arsenic 
found when AsjOj is used, whereas in the case of As^O, it causes an 
increase only in the more acid solutions. Table 9 gives the ratios 
between the amounts of arsenic foun<l when NaHCO, or NH.Cl are 
used and the normal amounts at corresponding pH values of the 
outside solution. 

Table 10 gives a comparison of the ratios of concentrations of 
arsenic found in cells treated with either NaHCO, or NH^Cl as 
compared with control cells after exposure to amenic solution. 
These figures are the averages of all determinations. 

The figures show the following average change in the amounts 
of As found in the sap: AsjO, with NaHCO,, + 9 per cent: with NH^Cl, 
+ 60 per cent; AbjO, with NaHCO,, +32 percent; with NH^Cl, —8 
per cent. 

It is interesting to note the reversal of the effect of NIT^Cl when 
AsjO, is substituted for AsjO,. This is most marked when the external 
solutions are acid, and then mainly after the first five hours. 

It is important from the point of view of explaining the observed 
phenomena to note the change in rate of As penetration during the 
coume of the different experiments. If the rate of penetration 
changes during the progress of an experiment it can hardly depend 
on the external pH, which remains constant; and, vice verm, if the 
rate of penetration is constant it could hardly depend on the internal 
pH, which varies as the experiment goes on. 

The progressive changes of internal pH are shown in Table 2, in 
which the pH of the sap is shown at the time of taking each reading 
under various conditions of previous treatment and external pH in 
the experiments represented in the figures. 

Previous treatment for one hour with NaHCO, causes free CO, 
to accumulate in the cell sap so that its pH becomes 5.2 to 5 . 4 , whereas 
previohis treatment for one-half hour with NH^Cl produces, by the 
accumulation of NH„ a pH of 9.0 in the cell sap. When the cells 
are subsequently placed in alkaline solutions the pH of the sap has 
in most cases returned to normal within 10 hours. In acid solutions, 
(pH 5.0) the sap becomes more acid than noimal; its pH becomes 
the same as that of the external solution when this has a pH of 6.0 
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Curve b- with i^eMCC^ 
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As 

22 HOURS 



Fids. 5-8.-Number of mmg. of arsenic In the gap of FaZenta (orainatw) at varioos H Ion oon- 
centratioDs of the external solution (abscissae) after plants had been I, 10, and 22 hours* 
respectively, la a solution of trivalent arsenJo (AssOO of 0.002 M in sea water. Curve A, 
without treatment previous to placing the cells in arsenic; curve B« in NaHGOi solution 
(0.03 M) for 1 hour previous to arsenic treatment; curve 0, in NH 4 CI (0.04) for ooe-half 
hour previous to arsenic treatment. 
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or 6 . 4 . These changes are practically independent of the previous 
treatment, whether with NaHCO., or NH4CL 

The rate of pei^etration of arsenic also varied during the progress 
of most of the experiments. Thus, when NH4CI is used, arsenic of 
the pentavalent typo penetrates more slowly at all pH values of the 
external solutions; during the first hour the difference is insignificant. 
In acid solutions the difference is very marked; but when alkaline 
solutions are used the difference gradually diminishes or even vanishes 
during the progress of the experiment. WlM?n trivalent arsenic is 
used, the rate of penetration is aflected in the opposite manner—an 
increase in the amount of arsenic is evidenced from the first hour. 
Except in the more alkaline external solutions the difference in As 
content between the saps of treated and normal cells seems to remain 
about the same throughout the 22 hours. In other words, it would 
appear as if the effects of free Nil, in the sap, which caused the in¬ 
creased penetration of arsenic during the first hour, no longer per¬ 
sisted after the first hour; after that time the rate of penetration 
was the same as the rate into the control cells, the arsenic content 
at the same time keeping the initial amount in advance of the normal. 
In the alkaline external solutions, however, there is some evidence 
that the increased rate of penetration is maintained throughout a 
considerable part of the experiment. 

NallCO,, used with AssO,, increases the amount of arsenic found 
in the sap. When acid solutions are used, this increase is apparent 
at the first reading (1 hour); but alkaline solutions delay the in¬ 
crease, which is apparent only in the last reading (after 22 hours). 
Between pH’s 6.0 and 8.0 Nall CO, has very little effect. In the 
case of As/), there is an increase in the amount of arsenic at pll 
5.0 (external solution) which is perceptible at the end of the first 
hour; after that time there is no further gain; the rate of penetra¬ 
tion becomes essentifilly the same as that into untreated cells. Ex¬ 
cept at pH 5 the differences in As content, while consistently in 
favor of cells previously treated with Nall CO,, are almost negligible. 

Briefly stated, more ai-senic penetrates through the protoplasm 
into the sap when trivalent arsenic is in the external solution than 
when pentavalent arsenic is used. This is true in all three conditions 
which governed the experiments- A, normal; B, with NallCO,; and 
C, with NH4CI. It is most marked in the alkaline range, and still 
more so when NH^Cl is used,. 

ACCUMULATION IN THB PROTOPLASM 

In the protoplasm more arsenic is found when the pentavalent form 
is used; NaHCO, increases and NH4CI decrciases this amount. It 
would seem, therefore, that pentavalent ai-senic imites with or is 
otherwise led to accumulate in the protoplasm to a greater extent 
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FiOfl. 0-12.—Number of mrag. of arsenic in the protoplasm of Talonia (ordinates) at vaiious H ion 
cunoentrations of the exlerntil solution (abscissae) after plants had been 1, 6, 10» and 22 hours, 
respectively, in a solution of pentavalent arsenic (AstOs) of 0.002 M in sea water. C'urve A, with¬ 
out treatment previous to placing the cells in arsenic; curve B, in NaHCOs solution (0.03M) for 
1 hour previous to arsenic treatment; curve C, in NH 4 CI (0,04 M) for ono>half hour previous to' 
arsenic treatment. 
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ihan trivalent arsenic, except when NH4CI is used. Trivalent arsenic 
appears to filter through rapidly into the sap. 

The results are summarized in Table 9 , in which are given the 
ratios of the mean arsenic contents of the protoplasm of cells exposed 
to solutions of trivalent as compared with pentavalent arsenic. These 
ratios are given for each of the three types of previous treatment 
(normal, Nall CO., and NII^Cl) under two conditions: External solu¬ 
tion acid (pll 5 . 0 - 6 .()) and external solution alkaline (pH 8.0~9.0), 
The probable error of the mean is less than 3 per cent of the mean. 

It will be seen that the ratios are further from unity when the 
arsenic is penetrating from acid solutions, whereas the greater differ¬ 
ences in As content of the sap were observed when the external solu¬ 
tions were alkaline. 

Just what the relation between the pH of the sap and that of the 
protoplasm is, is not known; but it seems probable that when there 
is an excess of CO^ or NH3 over the normal in the sap, there 
wmild also be an excess of free CO3 or NH3 in the protoplasm, espe¬ 
cially since these substances had to come through the protoplasm to 
get into the sap. 

Table 10 gives the ratios of concentrations of arsenic in the proto¬ 
plasm of previously treated cells as compared with control cells after 
exposure to arsenic solutions of different pH values. 

The figures for protoplasm show the following average change in 
the amount of As found in the protoplasm: AbjO^ with NaHCOg, 
—2 per cent; with NH4CI, -f 51 per cent; As^O- with NaHCOj, 
4*16 per cent; with NH4CI, -35 per cent. 

The same reversal of the effect of NH 4 CI on the amount of arsenic 
in the sap is found in the protoplasm to a more marked degree when 
trivalent and pentavalent arsenic are substituted for each other. 
Differences in the effect of NaHCOg are also apparent. 

ARSENIC CONTENT OF THE CELL WALL 

Tables 7 and 8 give the data for penetration of both kinds of arsenic 
into the wall. They suggest the lack of influence of the wall upon the 
penetration of substances into the interior. No consistent differ¬ 
ences are shown and, therefore, no curves are plotted. The numbers 
given in the tables were obtained by multiplying the experimental 
figures by 103 , the ratio between the weight of the sap and that of 
the wall, and, hence, indicate the concentrations of As in the same 
units as those given above for the sap and protoplasm. 

GENERAL COMPARISONS 

Tables 3 to 6 give the data from which Figures 1 to 20 are com¬ 
puted. Figures 17 to 20 show more clearly how changes in the H 
ion concentration of the interior of the cell affect the amount of 
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Ffos. 13-16.—Number of mmg of arsenic in the protoplasm of Valonia (ordinates) at various 
H ion concentrations of the external solution (abscissae) after plants had been 1, 5, 10, and 
22 hours, respectively, in a solution of trivalent arsenic (As 209 ) of 0.002 M in sea water. Curve' 
A, without treatment previous to placing the cells in arseuic; curve B, in NallCOt solution 
(0.03 M) for 1 hour previous to arsenic treatment; curve C, in NIIiCl (0.04 M) for one-half 
hour previous to arsenic treatment. 
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arscuic fouinl io the sap and protoplasm at different external H ion 
concentrations from pH 5.0 to 9.0, In these diagrams the pH of the 
sap is given at the time when Valonia is placed in the arsenic solu¬ 
tion. It must be understood that this gradually changes in the course 
of an hour (see Table 2). The H ion concentration of the sap was 
measured by tlie indicator method, as was stated before, but that of 
the protoplasm could not be so measured. The pH of the protoplasm 
is undoubtedly affected by free CO^ and free NH., because these sub¬ 
stances have to pass through the protoplasm in order to reach the 
sap; but, since the constituents of the protoplasm may resist changes 
of reaction the H ion concentration of the protoplasm would perhaps 
not always be exactly the same as that of the sap. The difference 
could hardly be of any great magnitude; the internal pH values for 
protoplasm are given with this reservation. These values were de¬ 
termined only at the end of the fii-st hour before the internal pH had 
undergone any great change from its initial value. 

There is a decided tendency for more arsenic; to penetrate into the 
sap from a solution of As^O, when the sap is alkaline, and less when 
it is more acid than normal (Fig. 17). The same general relations 
between internal pH and arsenic content arc valid for protoplasm as 
long as the external solution has a plT of 7.0 or less. At 7.5 there is 
no effect of internal pll, and in more alkaline solutions the arsenic 
content decreases with increasing internal pH (Fig. 18). 

When pentavalent arsenic is used the amount of arsenic found in 
the sap is greater when the internal pH is either above or below 
normal, except when the external solution is alkaline (pH 8.4 and 
9.0). This is shown in Figure 19. In these last two curves there is 
less arsenic found when the internal pH and the external pH are 
both alkaline. 

The amount of arsenic found in the protoplasm of cells exposed to 
solutions of AsjOj decreases decidedly when the sap is alkaline, and 
increases decidedly when the sap is more acid than normal. 

In general, then, pentavalent aisenic penetrates better when the 
sap is acid, and trivalent arsenic penetrates better when the sap is 
alkaline; but when the external solution is alkaline, the effects of 
internal alkalinity are greatly affected. This is noticeable in the 
case of As,0,-sap (Fig. 17) in which case the difference in As con¬ 
tent of the sap at the internal pH values 7.0 and 9.0, for example, is 
greatly decreased; it is particularly striking in the cases of .^O,- 
protoplasm and AsjOj-sap where an increase is turned into a decrease 
(Figa. 18,19), and is seen as a reenforcement of the effects of internal 
pH in the case of AsjO.-protoplasm (Fig. 20), where alkalinity of the 
sap already acts to hinder the accumulation of* arsenic. 
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Fio. 17.—Kumber of mmp. of ursonic (ordiimies) in the sap of Valonm when tho internal pH 
IS vayod (abscissae), at the same time keeping the pH of the external solution constant (num- 
hers on the curves). Plants remained 1 hour in the trivalent arsenic solution of 0.002 M io 
sea water before being tested for arsenic. 

Fig. 18.— Number of ramg. of nt sonic (ordinates) in the protoplasm of Valonia when the Internal 
^ pH is varied (abscissae), at the same time maintaining a constant external pH (numbers on the 
curves). Plants remained 1 hour in the trivalent arsenic solution of 0 002 M in soa water 
before being tested. 

Fio. 19.—Number of mmg. of arsenic (ordinates) in the sap of Valonia when the internal 
pH is varied (abscissae), at the same tune maintaining a constant external pH (numbers on 
the curves). Plants remained 1 hour in the pentavalent arsenic solution of 0.002 M in sea 
water before being tested. 

FiQ. 20 —Number of mmg. of arsenic (ordinates) in the protoplasm of Valonia when the internal 
pH IS varied (abscissae), at the same time maintaining a constant external pH (numbers on 
the curves). Plants remained for 1 hour in the penta valent arsenic solution of 0.002 M in 
sea water before being tested for arsenic. 
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Since the changes in internal pH are only temporary, it is of 
interest to analyze the data with a view to determining whether the 
increased arsenic contents recorded for the later readings are the 
result of a continuous gain compared with the normal, or whether 
they are only the result of a “head start” obtained before the effects 
of the NaH(X)j or NH^Cl had disappeared. In most cases it cer¬ 
tainly scj^s as if the initial increase or decrease were not permanent, 
i. e., thaHhc effects due to NaHCO, or NH 4 CI were only temporary; 
but tlie rate of penetration of arsenic from an AsjOj solution into the 
protoplasm of cells previously treated with NH4CI seems to remain 
for some tune in excess of the normal rate. Since data are not 
consistent in this respect, no generalization can be made as to 
whether the observed effects are immediate results of the presence 
of Nil, and COj or whether they are of a secondary nature. 

The data ai’c also to be examined from the point of view of possible 
correlation between arsenic penetration and pH. Three (Ictermi- 
nants at least are to be considered: liret the effect of the pH of the 
external solution on the concentration of undissociated acid, and of 
arsenate and araenite anions in the solution bathing the cell; second 
the effects of the internal pH on the amount of free, undiffusible, 
weak base available in the protoplasm to combine with and hold the 
arsenic anion; third, possible effects of the pH on the viscosity or 
some other property of protoplasmic constituents of an ampholytic 
type. This should produce an inflection in the curve representing 
arsenic content as a function of pH, the inflection corresponding 
to an isoelectiic point or region. 

(a) EXTEBNAL pH 

Crane ( 5 ) has studied the toxicity of various alkaloids to Pont- 
mecium and found that those having comparatively laige dissociation 
constants varied in toxicity with* changes in H ion concenti-ation in 
such a way as to indicate that the effect of hydrogen ions upon toxicity 
is due to an action upon the drug rather than upon the cell itself. 
Crane attributes the effects of the drugs to the undissociated free base, 
which in the case of alkaloids with high dissociation constants, 
becomes greater in amount as the H ion concentration is decreased. 
It has been suggested that the differences in penetration of the two 
acids of arsenic at various H ion concentrations is likewise due to 
differences in dissociation of these acids at different H ion concen¬ 
trations of the solution bathing the cells. 
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The influence of the H ion concentration upon the dissociation of 
arsenic and arsenious acids may be deduced from the following 
equations: 

If we have an acid, HA, with a dissociation constant then 


-) X (H+) _ 

■cnr"' 


where -4“ and are the anion and hydrogen ion, respectively, and 
brackets denote concentration of the substance indicatedf.pr 

Since the salts of the acids with strong bases may be regarded as 
being completely dissociated, we may consider that all the arsenic 
in the solution is in the form of either HA or -4”, the undissociated 
salt BA being negligible in amount, and 

(4-) + (774)^1 

The first dissociation constants of these two acids arc 5 x 10 —for 
arsenic (8) and 6x10—® for ai'senious (9.) The second and third dis¬ 
sociation constants are so small that they may be neglected. Sub¬ 
stituting into the above equations these values and assuming different 
values of (77) we may calculate the proportions of dissociated and 
undissociated acid at the extreme H ion concentrations used, pH 
6.0 and pit 9.0: 


Arsenate anion.. .. 

Undiasociated arsenic aeid... 

Arsenlte anion. 

Undisaociated arsenious acid 



pH 5.0 

pH 9.0 


0.008 

0.999+ 


.002 

.0000002 


.37 

.999+ 


.63 

.00017 


Practically all of the arsenic of arsenic acid is in the form of the 
dissociated anion at both H ion concentrations indicated, and there¬ 
fore at all intermediate H ion concentrations. It follows that if the 
penetration of arsenic acid into Valonia depended upon the dissocia¬ 
tion of the acid alone, the curves showing arsenic penetration as a func¬ 
tion of pH should form a straight line. The figures show that this 
is not the case—the curves all have minimum penetration at pH 
values near neutrality. The curves suggest rather the result of an 
isoelectric point or region. Therefore the dissociation of the acid 
can not be the principal factor responsible for the rate of penetration 
of arsenic acid. 

In the case of arsenious acid less of the acid is dissociated at 
pH 5.0 (37 per cent) than at pH 9.0 (99 per cent). If the penctra- 
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tion of arseniouB acid depended upon the amount of arsenito ion 
present, then one ought to find three times as much arsenic pene¬ 
trating at pH 9.0 as at pH 6.0. The sap never shows any such 
^ect, cmd the protoplasm shows it only after the first five hoiirs. 
It is obvious that the evidence is against the hypothesis that only 
undissociated acid penetrates. The presence in the curves of a mini¬ 
mum near the neutral point suggests again the influence of an iso¬ 
electric point or r^on. We may conclude, therefore, that the pH 
of the external solution does not produce its characteristic effects by 
influencing the dissociation of these two acids, but rather through 
some intermediary effect upon the protoplasm. If there is any effect 
at all in the case of As^O,, it is effectively concealed by other more 
important factors. 

(6) iNTsnNAi. pH 

The second possible determining factor to be considered is the 
effect of internal pH on ceU constituents. 

McCutcheon and Lucke (6) investigated the effects upon the 
penetration of dyes of changes of both internal and external hydrogen 
ion concentrations. When the interior of the cells was alkaline, 
alkaline dyes penetrated less rapidly than when the cells retained 
their normal acidity, even if the external solutions were of the same 
alkalinity in both cases. When the internal H ion concentration 
was increased, however, by free CO*, even more dye was present 
than in normal sap. They conclude from this that a basic dye 
combines with some acid substance of the protoplasm which is an 
ordinary acid rather than an ampholyte. 

In the experiments of tlic writer the anion rather than a cation is 
to be considered. If the above theory is applied, more arsenic 
should be found when the interior of the cell is alkaline rather than 
acid. This is the case when arsenious acid is used and when the 
external pH of the surrounding solution is (i.O to 9.0, but not when 
it is 5.0. 

Arsenic acid does not conform at all to this hypothesis, because 
less arsenic is found in both protoplasm and sap when they are 
made more alkaline. 

Tlie explanation invoked by McCutcheon and Lucke to explain 
their results is inadequate in the case of arsenic. This leaves us 
with only the third possibility,* namely, that the internal pH affects 
some physical property of a cell constituent or constituents of an 
ampholytic nature, thus leading to the presence of a minimum in 
the experimental curves, which minimum corresponds to an isoelec¬ 
tric point or region. * 

However, since the isoelectric points of most of the recognized 
ampholytes of the type present in plants lie at a lower pH than the 
23312®—25t-^2 
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minima found in those experiments on arsenic (pH 4.5^5^ ratl^r 
than 7.0), the position of this minimum may be affected by some* 
thing besides the ampholytes. This may possibly be a result of the 
presence of a weak base acting in a way analogous to the.action of. 
the weak acid in McCutcheon and Lucke’s theory. 

SUMMARY 

The differences in the penetration of trivalent and pentavalent 
arsenic into Valonia under various conditions led to the following 
conclusions: 

1 . When Valonia is placed in solutions of arsenic at various 
H ion concentrations, the concentration of arsenic found in the sap 
is less than that in the protoplasm. With trivalent arsenic the differ¬ 
ence is less than with pentavalent arsenic. 

2 . The minimum amount of arsenic penetrates into, the sap and 
the protoplasm when the* external arsenic solution is approximately 
neutral. 

3. Wlien free COj is allowed to accumulate in the plant, and the 
plants are then placed in pentavalent arsenic solutions of various 
Hion concentrations, more arsenic is found in both the sap and 
the protoplasm than in normal plants placed in similar arsenic 
solutions. Wlien trivalent arsenic is used instead, the concentration 
of arsenic in the sap is increased, whereas that in the protoplasm is 
decreased. 

4. When free NH^ is allowed to accumulate in the plants and the 
plants are then placed in pentavalent arsenic solutions of various 
Hion concentrations, less arsemic is found in the sap and the pro¬ 
toplasm than in normal plants placed in similar arsenic solutions. 
Wlien trivalent arsenic is used instead, more arsenic is found in the 
sap and in the protoplavsm than in normal plants placed in similar 
arsenic solutions. 

5. The pH of the external solution, as well as that of the inside of the 
plant, affects the rate of penetration of pentavalent and trivalent 
arsenic. When either or. both the external or internal pH values are 
low, more pentavalent and less trivalent arsenic is found in the 
protoplasm and in the sap; the opposite is true when the external 
solution and the interior of the cell are alkaline. 

6 . There is no difference in the amount of As foimd in the wall 
under varying conditions; apparently the*wall does not affect the rate 
of penetration of As into the protoplasm and the sap. 

7. It has been shown that— 

(a) Differences in the rate of penetration of arsenic as influenced 
by changes in external pH, can not be explained by attributing them 
to dissociation of the acids and subsequent effect on the arsenic in the 
external solution. 
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(5) These differences in the rate of penetration seem to be duo to 
effects on the protoplasm initiated by changes in both the internal 
pH of the cell and the pH of the bathing solution. 

AcTenowledgements.—1 wish to acknowledge my thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. A. Plimpton, of New York, for their kindness in granting 
me the privilege of collecting from their estate the plants used in 
these experiments. 
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Table 1. —Number of days of survival of Valonia after exposure to arsenic in sea 

water 


Previous tfratnieot with. 

Seawator 

Seawater + 
NaHCOi (0,03 M) 

Seawater -f 
nh4(:hoo4M) 

1 

Normal 


Hours in .solution. 

10 

22 

1 

22 

10 

i 

22 





PENTAVALKNT 


pH of As solution: 

5.0. 


35 


45 

40 

:io 

30 

30 

6 

30 

40 

40 

20 

1 


6.0. 




6.4. 


39 
37 
30 
70 

40 
39 

1 


40 

38 

30 

60 

! 40 

i 40 



7.0. 



30 


7.6. 




8.0. 




. 

8.4. 




30 days. 

9.0. 



30 






5.0. 

10 

1 

10 

4 

3 

2 


6.0. 


30 


30 


30 


6.4_ 

35 


nnm— 

3 

35 

6 



50 



4 

30 

9 



30 



2 

3 

2 



34 



10 

28 

3 


8.4. 

30 



4 

30 

4 


9.0. 

30 


30 

5 


30 
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Table 2. —pH of the eap of Valonia after ezpoaure ta arsenic i(n aea wUef 


With A«|0| 



With ABsOi 


6.0. 

6.4 

6.0 

5.6 

6.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

6.2 

5.2 

5.0 

9.0 

Ijl 

5.4 

5.0 

6,0 

6.0. 

6.4 


6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.2 

5.8 

BmtB 

6.0 

6.0 

0.0 


6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.4. 

6.4 


|i|J 

6.4 

6.4 

5.2 

6.0 

5.8 

6.0 

6.4 

9.0 

6.8 

6.2 

5.8 

6.4 

7 0. 



EO 

6.2 

6.4 

5.2 

ES 

5.6 

6.0 

6.4 

9.0 

EO 

6.8 

6.0 

6.6 

7. 5. 

6.4 

6.4 

6 4 

6.4 

6.4 

5.2 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

9.0 

6.8 

rail 

6.4 

6 6 

8.0. 

6.4 

6.4 

6 2 

G.4 

6 4 

5.2 

in 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

9.0 

6.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.4 

8.4. 

KSI 



6.4 1 

6 4 

5.2 

tm 

rail 

6 6 

6.6 

9.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.4 

EO 

9.0. 

6.4 


6.4 

..4j 

6 4 

5.2 

6.4 

6.7 

m 

6.4 

9.0 

im 



6.6 


Table 3. —Arsenic content of sap of cells treated with As 20 i solution 
A « Normal. 

B«Previous exposure to seawaterH-NallCOa 
C*» Previous exposure to seawater-fNHiCl. 


Hours in solution... 

1 

6 

10 

22 

Mrag. 

As/gm. 

sap 

Kelative 

coucen- 

tratioii, 

A=-1.00 

Mmg. 

As/giii. 

sap 

Relative 

concen¬ 

tration, 

A-1.00 

Mmg. 

As/giu. 

sap 

Relative 

concen¬ 

tration, 

A=-1.00 

Mmg. 

As/gm. 

sap 

Kelative 

concen¬ 

tration, 

A«1.00 

pH 

iA. 

0.7 

1 

0.8 

1 

L7 

1 

2.5 

1 

5. 0 

B. 

.9 

1 28 

1.6 

2 

2.7 

1.69 

3,5 

1.4 


C.. 

.8 

1.14 

.87 

1 

.9 

.53 

1.1 

.44 


A. 

.63 

1 

.8 

1 

1.6 

1 

1.8 

1 

6.0 

]b. 

.77 

1.22 

1.0 

L25 

1.2 

.7.') 

1.3 

.72 


. 

.8 

1.27 

.77 

.96 

.7 

.44 

.8 

.44 


A. 

.32 

J 

.73 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.1 

1 

6.4 

B. 

.41 

1.28 

.69 

.81 

.9 

.82 

1.0 

.91 


C. 

.71 

2.2 

.62 

.85 

.8 

.73 

.8 

.73 


A. 

.33 

1 

.67 

1 

.97 

1 

93 


7.0 

B. 

.54 

■ 1.63 

.84 

1.47 

.97 

1 

.93 

1 


C. 

.5 

1.52 

.5 

1 

.62 

.64 

.55 

.58 


A. 

.16 

1 

.73 

1 

.7 

1 

.66 

I 

7.5 

B. 

.48 

3 00 

.66 

.9 

.5 

.72 

.55 

.83 


r. 

.45 

2.8 

.1 


.2 

.28 

.23 

1 .35 


A. 

.30 

1 

.49 


.64 

1 

.69 

1 

8.0 

B. 

.50 

1.80 

.9 


.85 

1.33 

.75 

1.1 


c . 

.4 

1.33 

,4 


.5 

.78 

.5 

,72 


fA. 

.6 

1 

.8 


.9 

1 

1.0 

1 

8.4 • 

B. 

.75 

1.25 

1.0 


1.2 

1.34 

1.5 

1.5 


C . 

.4 

.06 

.6 



.75 

.71 

.71 


A. 

.6 

1 

.8 



1 

1. 2 

1 

9.0 < 

B. 

.75 

1.25 

1.2 



1.3 

2.1 

L75 


0. 

.5 

.83 

.75 



1.2 

1.3 

1.09 
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TaBLS 4. —Anemic content of eap of ceSa treated with AsiOi solution 
A « Normal. 

B« Previous exposure to seuwater+NaHCOt 
C* Previous exposure lo 8 eawater+NH 4 Cl. 



Table 5. —Arnenic content of protoplasm of cells treated with AsiO^ solution ^ 


A* Normal 
B-With NalK'Oi 
C-Wilh NH 4 CI 


Hours in solution . 

1 

5 

10 

22 



Mmg. 
As/gm. 
of proto¬ 
plasm 

Relative 

concen¬ 

tration, 

A=100 

Mmg. 
As/gm. 
of proto¬ 
plasm 

I 

5 Relative 
concen¬ 
tration, 
A*=l.<» 

Mmg. 
As/gm. 
of proto¬ 
plasm 

Relative 

concen¬ 

tration, 

A-1.00 

Mgra. 
As/gm. 
of proto¬ 
plasm 

Relative 

concen¬ 

tration, 

A-1.00 

pH 

1 

1 










A. - 

25 

1 

3.5 

1 

03 

1 

68 

1 

5.0 

B. 

45 

1.8 

35 

1 

66 

1.04 

80 

1.18 


C. 

20 

.8 

25 

: .71 

23 

.36 

23 

.34 


! A.. 

24 

1 

25 

1 1 

43 

1 

48 

1. 

0.0 

B .. 

: 25 

1.04 

30 

1.2 

33 

.77 

50 

1.04 


C . 

19 

79 

24 

.96 

21 

.49 

[ 20 

.42 


A. . 

13 

1 

1 

1 

25 

, 1 

1 30 

1 

C.4 

. 

17 

1.3 

20 

1.05 

33 

1.32 

! 35 

1.16 


C . 

13 

1 

16 

.84 

21 

.84 

20 

.66 


A . 

13 

1 

18 

1 

i 23 

1 1 

25 

1 1 

7.0 

B . 

16 

1.23 

23 

1.28 

1 26 

1.09 

30 

1.2 


0 . 

8 

.0 

12 

.67 

18 

.78 

18 

.72 


A . 

12 

1 

1 . 23 

1 

33 

1 

21 

1 

7.5 

B . 

12 

1 

25 

1.09 

23 

.7 

33 

1.67 


C . 

0 

.5 

5 

.22 

5 

.15 

0 

.29 


A . 

25 

1 

35 

1 

45 

1 

48 

1 

8.0 

■ B . 

35 

1.4 

38 

1.08 

33 

.73 

63 

1.3 


C . 

10 

.4" 

21 

.6 

25 

.66 

38 

.70 


A . 

30 

1 

35 

1 

50 

1 

53 

1 

a4 

B. 

38 

1.20 

43 

1.22 

38 

.76 

63 

1.14 


0. 

24 

8 

23 

.67 


.6 

50 

.91 


A. 

33 

1 

40 

1 


1 

58 

1 

0.0 

- B. 

53 

1.6 

53 

1.32 

63 

1.08 

70 

1.2 


P . 

25 

. 76 

30 

.75 

50 

.86 

66 

1.14 


* Muiig. As/gm. of protoplasm wore oalculated on the basis of the observed average ratio of sap to proto- 
plasteyWhiiS was 25 : 3 . 
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Table 6. —Aramic content of proiopUiain cf cdla treated vdih Asifh edlution * 


A “Normal 
B«Wlth NaHCOt 
C»With NH4CI 


Hours in solution.... 

1 

8 

10 

22 

Mmg. 
As/gm. 
of proto¬ 
plasm 

Relative 

concen¬ 

tration, 

A“1.C() 

Mmg. 
As/gm. 
of proto¬ 
plasm 

Relative 

concen¬ 

tration, 

A=1.00 

Mmg. 
As/gm. 
of proto¬ 
plasm 

Relative 

conoen- 

tration, 

A-1.00 

Mmg. 
As/gm. 
of proto¬ 
plasm 

Relative 

concen¬ 

tration, 

A-1.00 

pH 

fA. 

24 

1 

24 

1 

24 

1 

25.3 

1 

6.0 

B. 

12.5 

1.9 

22 

.92 

28 

1.16 

38 

1.5 


C. 

30 

1.25 

58 

2.4 

79 

3.3 

101 

4.0 


A. 

20 

1 

23 

1 

24 

1 

25 

1 

6.0 

B. 

12 

.6 

25.3 

1.06 

25 

1.03 

35 

.72 


C. 

2.5 

1 25 

41 

1.78 

48 

2 

70 

2.8 


A. 

17 

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

6.4 

B. 

15 

.88 

17.7 

.77 

20 

.87 

23 

1 


C . 

20 

1.18 

19.7 

.86 

23 

1 

28 

1.2 


A . 

16 

1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

23 

1 

7.0 

B . 

13 

.87 

17.7 

.88 

20 

1 

21 

.92 


C. 

15 

1 

19 

.95 

20 

1 . 

56 

2 4 


A. 

13 

1 

17.7 

1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

7,6 

B . 

15 

1 16 

25.3 

1.42 

23 

.77 

25 

.83 


C . 

15 

1.15 

13 

.73 

25.3 

.84 

66 

2.2 


A . 

17 

1 

20 

1 

38 

1 

50 

1 

8.0 

B . 

13 

.76 

! 28 

1.4 

38 

1 

48 

.96 


C-.._. 

13 

.76 

14 

1 -7 

45 

1.18 

83 

1.67 


A . 

20 

1 

26 

[ 1 

48 

1 

50 

1 

8.4 

B . 

16 

.75 

33 

1.32 

38 

.79 

50 

1 


C . 

15 

.75 

38 

1.52 

73 

1.62 

78 

1.56 


A. 

23 

1 

28 

1 

48 

1 

60 

1 

0.0 ■ 

B. 

16 

.65 

30 

1.07 

40 

.83 

60 

.83 


C. 

15 

.05 

60 

1.78 

76 

1 58 

101 

1.68 


i Mmg, As/gm. of protoplasm wore calculated on the basis of the observed average ratio of sap to proto¬ 
plasm, which was 25.3. 


Table 7. —Number of micromilligrams of arsenic in wall of cells treated with As20^ 

solution ^ 


A«» Normal. 

B=“Previous exposure to sea waterH-NallC-Os. 
C«= Previous exposure to sea waterH-NHiCl. 


Uoiirs in solution. 


pH 

[A.-. 

6.0 

Jb. 

C . 


A. 

6.0 

B.. 

C.. 


[a .i. 

6.4 

B. 

C. 


A. 

7.0 

B. 

C... 


(A... 

7.6 ■ 

B. 

C.. 


A. 

8.0 

B. 

C . 


A. 

8.4 

B. 

C!. 

j 

fA. 

9.0 ^ 

1 

B. 

C. 


1 

5 

10 

22 

73 

75 

67 

48 

32 

68 

.38 

65 

61 

33 

48 

20 

40 

43 


53 

40 

18 

0 

^5 

.3.') 

41 

37 

41 

50 

57 

73 

sa 

28 


0 

86 

33 

32 

32 

S3 

33 

28 

31 

33 

38 

64 

35 

85 

51 

31 

61 

67 

33 

30 

28 

34 

25 

27 

26 

28 

19 

57 

t 30 

21 

33 

36 

78 

36 

21 

61 

62 

67 

64 

44 

44 

76 

38 

51 

44 

42 

26 

31 

00 

51 

48 

60 

70 

72 

42 

36 

67 

68 

39 

50 

70 

50 

67 

60 

60 

65 


As/gm. of wall were calculated on the basis of the observed average ratio of sap to wall wfaleh 

vat m 
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Tabls 8 .—Number of micromUUgrama of araenic in wall of cells treated wUh AsiOi 

solution > 

A-"NonnBl 

B-Previous exposure to sea water+NaHCOi 
C-Previous exposure to sea watcr-fNIl 4 Cl 


Hours in solution. 



Sap. 

Protoplasm 
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RTOTiiiMiriA w SMranee into the Itogiihff Coi^ nt toe BnHed States 

Pnblic Hesito Service 

Examinations of candidates for entrance into the regular corps of the United 
States Public Health Service will be held at the following-named places on the 
dates specified: 

Washington, D. C., March 2, 1925. 

Chicago, Ill., March 2, 1926. 

New Orleans, La., March 2, 1925. 

San Francisco, Calif., March 2, 1925. 

Candidates must be not less than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical college, and 
have had one year’s hospital experience or two years’ professional practice. 
They must pass satisfactorily oral, written, and clinical tests before a board 
of medical officers and must undergo a physical examination. 

Successful candidates will be recommended for appointment by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Requests for information or permission to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 


MORTALITY SUMMARY FOR 76 LARGE CITIES 

Deaths from all causes^ death rateSy and infant mortality in 70 large cities of the 
United Stales for 1924 comparison with 1923 

(From the Weekly Health Index, Bureau of the Consu'?, Department of Commerce] 


Cityi 


Total (f)6 cities). 

Akron ^. 

Albany. 

Atlanta ®. 

Baltiniore. 

Birmingham *. 

Boston. 

Bridgeport». 

Buffalo. 

(Vambridge. 

Camden. 

Canton. 

(Biicago. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

(^olumbus. 

Dallas *. 

Dayton. 

Denver . 

Dps Moines. 

Detroit«. 

Duluth. 

Erio&. 

Fall Iliver. 

Flint >. 

Fort Worth. 

Grand Uaplds. 


Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Provi¬ 
sional 
Infant 
mor¬ 
tality 
rate 
1924 3 

Infant 

mor¬ 

tality 

rate 

1923 

Mortality data for calendar 
year, 1923 

Total 

deaths 

344,048 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

41,894 

336,229 

12.5 

42,648 

*71 

♦ 77 

13.0 

1,512 


273 

58 

66 

1,702 


323 

i;8i6 

15.4 

173 

74 

90 

i;899 

16.2 

200 

4,109 

18.1 

546 



4,025 

18.1 

613 

ii; 176 

14.3 

1,469 

83 

86 

11,589 

15.0 

1,600 

3.331 

16.7 

468 



3,053 

15,6 

469 

30.858 

14.1 

1,446 

74 

82 

IhSOO 

14.9 

1,571 

1,514 


181 

55 

80 

1,042 


261 


12.7 

1,074 

84 

90 1 

7 ; 269 

13.5 

1,110 

1 ,425 

12 8 

164 i 

54 

72 

1,527 

13.7 

219 

1,726 

13.7 

291 

92 

89 

1,806 

14,6 

282 

1,017 

i 10.0 

191 ' 

78 

62 

1,030 

10.4 

148 

82„647 

1 11.2 

4,484 1 

76 

87 

33,764 

11.7 

4,885 

6,158 

1 15.2 

671 

76 

80 

6. 527 

16.1 

660 

0,218 

! 10.2 

1,860 

66 

67 

9.593 

10.8 

1,383 

3,513 

13.2 

358 

66 

76 

3,983 

. 15.3 

416 

2,404 

12.9 

396 1 



2,173 

11.9 

376 

1,820 

10.8 

235 

73 

79 

1,950 

11.8 

249 

4,104 


513 



3,997 


473 

1,586 

11.0 

135 1 

45 


1,601 

11.4 

194 

12,747 


2,857 1 

77 

87 

13,051 


2,442 

1,010 

9.4 

135 

55 

73 

1,076 

10.1 

174 

1,270 


168 

63 

68 

1,347 


171 

1,579 

13.1 

334 

93 

92 

1,655 

13.7 

337 

945 


223 

71 

08 

1,285 


299 

1,283 

8.7 

156 



1,197 

&8 

159 

1.516 

10.3 

167 

50 

63 

1.714 

11 7 

910 


» Cities api»earing in the summary are tho.se shown for the 52 weeks in the Weekly Health Index. 

2 Allowance has been made for the two extra days, which must bo added to the 52 weeks to give a period 
of<i66da>s. 

• Infant mortality rate is baaed upon deaths under 1 year as returned each week and estimated births, 


4 Infant mortality rate for the cities in the birth registration area, appearing in the summary 
i Mortality rates are omitted, pending the establishment of more satisfactory estimates of potmlatlon. 
^ Cities for which no infant mortality rate is given are not in the registration area for births. 
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Jaatian^ 23,1325 


Deaths from «{I mfea, and infant morioHiy in 78 large cities qf the 

United States far 19$4 and comparison with 192S —Continued 


City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

Provi¬ 

sional 

infant 

mor¬ 

tality 

rate 

1924 

Infant 

mor- 

Mortality data for calendar 
year, 1923 

tality 

rate 

1923 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 


2,181 


291 



2,058 


257 

Indianapolis. 

4 ; 581 

13.1 

546 

73 

86 

4 ; 926 

14.4 

612 

Jacksonville, Fla........... 

1,786 

17.5 

221 

95 


1,726 

17.3 

209 

Jersey City.. 

3,985 

12.8 

658 

75 

76 

3 ; 708 

12.0 

658 

Kansas City, Ksns. 

1,630 

12.6 

185 

1 75 

97 

1,727 

14.9 

263 

Katisaa City, Mo.S- _ , 

4,786 

13.4 

603 



6,067 

14.4 

632 

Doe Angeles •... 

11 ; 300 


1,226 

66 

72 

10,760 


L 210 

Louisville. 

31877 

16.1 

'426 

72 

90 

4 ; 186 

16.2 

'506 

liOwell. 

1,543 

13.4 

276 

93 

107 

1.680 

14.6 

311 

Lynn. 

1,128 

10.9 

123 

63 

79 

1,201 

11.7 

156 

Memphis _..._ 

3,430 

20.0 

429 



3,388 

19.0 

422 

Milwaukee. 

4 ; 716 

9.6 

753 

66 

79 

6,227 

10.8 

866 

Minneapolis i . 

4,641 

11.2 

496 

61 

54 

4,553 

11.1 

526 

Nashville ®. 

2,340 

19.1 

292 



2,281 

18.6 

256 

New Bedford. 

1,326 

10.1 

246 

79 

106 

1,584 

12.2 

349 

New Haven. 

2,111 

12.1 

288 

72 

74 

2,181 

12.6 

294 

New Orleans*... 

7,631 

18.6 

836 



7,167 

17.7 

763 

New York.... 

70,623 

11.8 

8,733 

67 

67 

69,552 

11.7 

8,578 

Bronx Borough. 

8,001 

9.2 

771 

51 

66 

7,586 

9.0 

836 

Brooklyn Borough. 

23,513 

10.8 

3,168 

64 

60 

23,947 

11.1 

2,932 

Manhattan Borough,,. 

31,367 

13.9 

3,977 

77 

76 

30,370 

13.4 

3,936 

Queens Borough. 

6,592 

10.1 

629 

60 

67 

6,960 

11.1 

696 

Richmond Borough.... 

2,160 

16.5 

198 

60 

62 

1,683 

13.2 

178 

Newark, N. J. 

4,906 

11.1 

726 

64 

68 

5,110 

11.6 

762 

Norfolk. 

1,702 

10.4 

215 

74 

97 

1,825 

11.5 

284 

Oakland. 

2,738 

11.2 

292 

66 

63 

2,604 

10.8 

261 

Oklahoma City ®.-. 

1,139 

11.0 

155 



1,275 

12.6 

155 

Omaha. 

2,600 

12.6 

315 

68 

71 

2,606 

13.2 

348 

Paterson. 

1,680 

12.0 

195 

63 

68 

1,825 

13.1 

207 

Philadelphia. 

26,161 

13.0 

3,049 

74 

80 

26,628 

13.8 

3,251 

Pittsburgh. 

9,456 

16.2 

1,357 

92 

08 

9,821 

15.8 

1,509 

Portland, Oreg. 

3,167 

11.6 

268 

53 

53 

3,052 

11.2 

266 

Providence. 

3,452 

14,2 

516 

79 

85 

3,678 

14.8 

641 

Richmond. 

2,782 

16.2 

370 

87 

no 

2,833 

15.6 

473 

St. Louis *. 

10,896 

13. 6 

055 



10,924 

13.6 

1,063 

St. Paul. 

2,844 

11.7 

291 

48 

m 

3,116 

12.9 

405 

Salt Lake City. 

1,661 

13.0 

210 

63 

62 

1,562 

12.4 

206 

San Antonio ®- . 

3,002 

15.8 

587 



2,728 

14.8 

529 

San Francisco. 

7,431 

13.6 

489 

54 

58 

7,318 

13.6 

504 

Schenectady. 

996 

10.0 

120 

65 

GO 

1,024 

ia4 

122 

Seattle * . 

3,279 


242 

48 

50 

3,017 


266 

Somerville. 

972 

9.7 

104 

54 

70 

1,105 

11.2 

137 

Spokane ®.-. 

1,301 


113 

47 

48 

1,226 


114 

Springfield, Muss. 

1,687 

11.4 

235 

68 

71 

1,719 

11.9 

239 

SyriK'Use. 

2,236 

11.9 

278 

67 

83 

2,392 

13.0 

347 

'Tacoma. 

1,095 

10.7 

110 

55 

48 

1,113 

10.9 

105 

Toledo. 

3,2.58 

11.7 

392 

68 

74 

3,391 

12 6 

412 

Trenton. 

1,962 

15.2 

284 

89 

78 

1,781 

14.0 

245 

Utica... 

1,299 

12.4 

151 

60 

81 

1,591 

15.4 

194 

Washington, D. C. 

6,496 

13.4 

707 

77 

92 

7,105 

14.9 

827 

Waterbary ®. 

1,002 


180 

77 

89 

1,122 


200 

Wilmington, Del. 

1.382 

11.6 

199 

87 

99 

1,560 

13.2 

230 

WofTcester. 

2,419 

12,4 

242 

54 

76 

2,521 

13.1 

344 

Yonkers. 

1,092 

10.0 

176 

74 

59 

1,091 

10.1 

140 

Youngstown. 

1,684 

10.9 

290 

71 

87 

1,697 

11.8 

333 


^ Mortality rat os aro omitted, pending the establishment of more satisfactory estimates of population. 
• Cities for which no infant mortality sate is given are not in the registration area for births. 

^ Minneapolis reported 122 deaths from smallpox for the four weeks ending Dec. 27,1024 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 3, 1925 


Summary of information received hy telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
, for week ended January 5, 1925^ and corresponding week of 1924- {From the 
Weekly Health Index^ January 8, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census,^ 
Department of Commerce) « 

Week ended Corresponding 
Jan, 3, 1925 week 1924 


Policies in force...1.68, 136, 497 64. 449,109 


^cimber of death claims...-.. 10, 616 9,184 

Death daims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9. 5 8. 8 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cUifs of the United States during the week 
ended January 5, 19^5^ infant mortality^ annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 19B4. {From the Weekly Health indeXf January 8, 
1985, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Jan. 
3,1923 

Annual 
death raU 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant. 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 8, 
1925 > 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rale* 

Pd 1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 3, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (64 cities). 

7,629 

14.5 

313.0 

939 

<807 









27 



6 

3 

66 

Alhanv * _ 

35 

15.2 

11.9 

2 

4 

44 


80 

17.9 

14.7 

12 

9 


Baltimore *. 

234 

16.6 

14.1 

21 

30 

01 

Birmingham....-______ 

82 


14.0 

15 

5 


Bostonl.. 

247 

16.4 

17.5 

45 

32 

110 

Bridgeport................. 

39 



8 

7 

127 

Buffalo.. 

136 

12.8 

13.5 

12 

16 

40 

(yombridgo_................._ 

24 

11.1 

17.7 

5 

8 

86 

Camden.''.. 

44 

17.8 

15.7 

8 

8 

131 

Chicago <. 

781 

13.6 

11.9 


89 

94 

Cincinnati..... 

129 

16.4 

17.8 

16 

5 



214 

n.9 

11.3 

26 

26 

65 

Columbus. 

90 

17.1 

14.4 


10 

04 

'nftiifM___ 

69 

15.9 

13.0 

4 

7 


Dayton. 

37 

11.2 

12 3 

1 

4 

16 

D«nvflr- _ 

83 



11 

15 


Des Moines...... 

31 

10.8 

14.4 

0 

0 

0 

Detroit...........................__ 

267 






Duluth. 

11 

5.2 

7.2 

0 

1 


Erie_....._............. 

33 



4 

3 

78 

Fall River*. 

35 

15.1 

10.3 

4 

5 

58 

Flint. 

17 



5 

0 

82 

Fort Worth___ 

28 

9.6 

9.5 

4 

4 


Grand Rapids. 

36 

12.5 

10.9 

3 

3 

47 

'Rf>o^f'‘On_..........___ 

60 



7 

3 


Indianapolis. 

100 

14.5 

10.5 

10 

10 

60 

J^icksonville, Fla. 

47 

23.4 

16.8 { 

6 

5 

133 

Jersey City. 

89 

14.7 

14.4 i 

14 

15 

98 

Kansas City, Kans... 

46 

19.4 

11.6 

4 

2 

84 

Kansas City, Mo.. 

103 

14.6 

118 

12 

14 


Los Angeles._____ 

266 



22 

15 

61 

Louisville. 

92 

18.5 

15 5 

10 

13 

87 

Lowell. 

24 

10.7 

13. 5 

5 

6 

87 

Lynn. 

28 

13,9 

14.6 

0 

3 

0 

Memphis........... 

82 

24, .5 

20 0 

5 

9 


Milwtoee. 

105 

10 9 

5.8 

29 

8 

133 

Minneapolis. 

111 

1 47 

13.6 

19.7 

10.1 
118 

10 

8 

10 

3 

53 

New Bedford. 

33 

12 7 

10.6 

4 

8 

66 

New Haven. 

45 

13.1 

11.6 

3 

3 

39 

New Orleans..............._ 

181 

22 8 

17,8 

25 

15 


New York. 

1,582 

13 5 

12.1 

188 

167 

76 

Bronx Borough.. 

174 

10 1 

8.9 

22 

16 

76 

Brooklyn Borough. 

507 

11.8 

ia7 

61 

52 

64 

Manhattan Borough. 

686 

15.8 

15.0 

77 

82 

77 

Queens Borough... 

161 

14.6 

10.0 

23 

16 

114 

Richmond Borough.•_. 

54 

21.0 

114 

6 

1 

00 

Newark, N. J. 

113 

13.0 

11.9 

24 

26 

100 

Norfolk. 

38 

11.7 

11.4 

4 

2 

71 

Oakland. 

61 

12.6 

11.2 

6 

8 

59 

Omaha.. 

54 

13.3 

11.8 

16 

2 

144 

Paterson. 

* 42 

15.5 

]a4 

3 

3 

50 

Philadelphia. 

597 

16.7 

117 

89 

69 

112 

Pittsburgh. 

224 

18.5 

10.3 

30 

10 

105 

Portland, Oreg. 

89 

1&4 

113 

8 

7 

83 

Providence.. 

73 

15.5 

13.5 

3 

5 

24 

Richmond. 

45 

12.6 

17.6 

0 

7 

78 

Rochester. 

82 

12.9 


5 


40 

St. Louis. 

245 

15.6 

13.5 

18 

13 

St. PauL. 

61 

12.9 

10.5 

7 

9 

fHO 

Salt Lake City *. 

37 

14.7 

17.4 

6 

8 

94 

San Antonio..... 

66 

17.4 

11.4 

13 

6 



^ Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births-^on annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
Sitlinated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 03 cities. 

Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 2,1925. 
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January 23,1026 


Dfoihsfrom dU caitses in certain large cUies <4 ike United States during the week 
endea January 5, 1925, infant mortality^ annual death raJtc, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924. {From ike Weekly Health Indezy January 8, 
2925y issued by the Bureau of the CensuSy Department of Commerce )—Continued 



Week ended Jan. 

3,1023 

Annual 
death rate 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Inf^t 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan 3, 
1926 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

per 1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

‘ Week 
ended 
Jan 3, 

1 1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1 1924 

San Francisco..... 

178 

16.0 

17.4 



62 

Schenectady___ 

18 

9.2 

10.9 

1 


28 

Seattle_ 1 ___ 

74 j 

6 

1 9 

51 

Somerville_-_ 

24 

12.3 

12 6 

6 

2 

161 

Spokane..----- 

29 

1 1 

1 

22 

Springfield, Mass_-_ 

27 

9 2 

1.3.0 

1 3 

4 

45 

Syracuse_-___ 

47 

12.8 

13 6 

I 11 

8 

138 

Tacoma.... 

23 

11.5 

16.7 

2 

6 

48 

Toledo.—... 

78 

14.2 

11 2 

i 9 

4 

81 

Trenton___ 

47 

18.6 

12.9 

n 

1 

179 

Utica. 

21 

10 2 

15 8 

2 

0 

41 

Wa^ington, D.C___ 

141 

14.8 

11.6 

8 

16 

45 

Waterbury—__ 

20 

3 

4 

66 

Wilmington, Del___-_ 

33 

i4 1 

9.6 

6 

4 

137 

Worcester.... 

67 

14.9 

13.9 

8 

6 

92 

Yonkers.....—. 

20 

9.3 

12.8 

0 

5 

0 

Youngstown.. 

20 

6 5 

18.5 

1 

8 

13 









DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 10, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended January 10y 1925y and corresponding w6ek of 1924. (From the 
Weekly Health Indexy January 14, 1925y issued by the Bureau of the Censusy 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Jan. 10,1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force___ 58,318,201 54,575,083 

Number of death claiiu'^_ 11, 695 10, 542 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 5 10. 1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 10, 1925, infant mortality, annual death late, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924 • (From the Weekly Health Index, January 14, 
1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Jan. 
10,1925 

Annual 
death rate 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 10, 
1926 > 

Total 

death.** 

Death 
rate * 

per 1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1024 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 10, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1024 

Total (63 cities) 

7,680 

14.7 

U4.1 

853 

*837 








Akron..... 

37 



8 

6 

88 

Albany <. 

• 39 

17.0 

13.2 

1 

0 

22 

Atlanta______—.. 

76 

17.0 

23.1 

14 

17 


Baltimore <. 

305 

20.0 

16.9 

21 

36 

61 

Birmingham... 

82 

20.8 

14.0 

14 

6 


Boston. 

255 

17.0 

15.1 

4.6 

35 

119 

Brideeuort___ 

36 



0 

5 ] 

0 

Buffalo.. 

159 

15.0 

16.1 

17 

23 

69 

Cambridge. 

36 

16.7 

16.8 

0 

6 

0 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

^ Peathe under 1 year per 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the we^ and 
estimated births for 1934. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 63 cities. 

* Deotlis lor week ended Friday, Jan. 9, lfi2& 
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Deatha from all causea in certain large citiea of the United States during (he week 
ended January 10, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924* {From the Weekly Health Index, January 14s 
1926, issued by (he Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continuea 



Week ended Jan. 
10,1925 

Annual 
death rate 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infont 

mortal- 

City 

Total 

deaths 

' Death 
rate 

per 1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1024 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 10, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Ity rate« 
week 
ended 
Jan. 10, 
1025 

C'amden. 

38 

15.4 

11.0 

4 

4 

06 

Chicago ♦... 

822 

14.3 

14.4 

115 

98 

102 

Cincinnati... 

134 

17.1 

35.1 

14 

7 

83 

Clevch nd.... 

187 

10.4 

31.2 

24 

26 

60 

Columbus... 

83 

15.8 

13.0 

7 

6 

06 

Dallas. 

41 

11.1 

13.0 

7 

5 


Dayton..... 

38 

11.5 

12.9 

2 

1 

32 

Denver_ ___ 

81 


8 

11 

Des Moines____ 

32 

11.2 

13.3 

2 

4 

34 

Detroit.,...... 

260 


49 

57 

83 

Duluth... 

25 

11.8 

10 0 

2 

3 

42 

Rrie. 

29 


6 

3 

117 

Fall River <... 

31 

13.3 

12.1 

3 

5 

43 

Flint. 

17 

‘1 

5 

16 

Fort Worth. 

32 

iOiO 

9.0 

5 

5 

Grand Rapids. 

37 

12 8 

13.0 

2 

'4 

31 

Houston.'. 

61 

5 

6 

Indianapolis. 

98 

14.2 

13,2 

5 

0 

34 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

47 

23.4 

17.3 

2 

1 

44 

Jersey City...... 

90 

14.9 

10 9 

12 

12 

84 

Kaims City, Kans... 

37 

15.6 

15.0 

4 

5 

84 

Kansas City, Mo. 

93 

13.2 

17. 5 

2 

11 

IjOSAnaeles._ . _ 

263 


36 

30 

100 

Louisville. 

75 

16.1 

21.0 

12 

13 

105 

l/owell.•. 

33 

14.8 

15 8 

8 

10 

139 

Lynn.... 

26 

12 0 

13.1 

3 

4 

80 

Memphis. 

68 

20 3 

15 4 

1 

4 


Milwaukee. 

no 

11 4 

9 8 

15 

11 

09 

Mtimeapolis. 

103 

12 6 

12 7 

12 

0 

64 

Nashville*. 

45 

18.0 

24.0 

7 

5 

New Bedford. 

IS 

6.9 

8.7 

1 

6 

17 

New Haven. 

43 

12.5 

13.0 

4 

6 

52 

New Orleans. 

144 

18.1 

10.7 

10 

11 

New York... 

1,060 

189 

14.2 

13.0 

180 

191 

74 

Bronx Borough.. ... 

10.9 

8.4 

21 

15 

73 

Brooklyn Borough..... 

522 

12 2 

12 5 

65 

74 i 

68 

Manhattan Borough_ 

754 

17.4 

15.4 

72 

81 

72 

109 

Queens Borough_ . _ 

139 

12,0 

10 2 

22 

11 

Richmond Borough. 

50 

21.8 

20.7 

0 

10 

108 

Newark, N. J... 

Norfolk. 

151 

44 

17.4 
13 6 

0.0 

8.6 

27 

2 

8 

1 

12;i 

36 

Oakland. 

64 

13.2 

12.2 

3 

!) 

35 

10 

07 

84 
77 
10 
64 

85 
47 

Omaha... 

34 

8.4 

12 8 

1 

8 

Paterson.i 

50 

20.6 

14.8 

4 

7 

Philadelphia.... 

620 

16.3 

1,5.1 

67 

70 

23 

Pittsburgh... 

365 

J3.0 

15 5 

22 

1 

Portland, Oieg. 

68 

12.0 

13 9 

0 

Providence. 

50 

12.0 

10 9 

8 

3 

Richmond..... 

52 

14,5 

20.7 

7 

4 

Rochester. 

74 

11.6 

0 


St. Louis. 

287 

18.2 

15.7 

28 

17 

St. Paul..... __ 

47 

10.0 

13.0 

7 

6 

1 

60 

63 

Salt Lake City*. 

i 34 

13.6 

13.4 

4 

San Antonio _ _. 

09 

18.2 

18.0 

g 

A 

San Francisco. 

188 

17.0 


12 



Schenectady.. 

19 

9.7 

8.3 

2 


56 

Seattle..... 

05 

2 


20 

54 

Somerville.J... 

19 

9.7 

7.8 

9. 


Spokane... 

30 


44 

74 

75 

Springfield, Moss... 

37 

12 6 

10 0 


Syracuse. _ 

44 


10.0 

10,1 

15.4 
20.0 
12.9 

14.5 



Tacoma.... 

34 


Toledo..." .... 

72 

13.1 


Trenton.... 

59 

23.3 
14.1 

13.3 

7 


Utica.I. 

29 

n 

lllk 

Washington, D. C. 

127 


11 

56 

Waterbary. 

21 

Wilmington, Del. . . - _ 

36 

15.4 

15.2 

0.7 

10.4 

7 


88 

Yonkers. 

23 

10.7 

5 

A 

iOU 

110 

51 

Youngstown.. _ __ 

33 

10.8 

4 

8 




* meatbji for week ended Friday, Jan. 0,192.5. 


































































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or localy can effectively prevent or control disease with’- 
out knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring ’ 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

reports are preliminary, and the flrares are subject to change when later •■eturns arc received by 
too State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended January 17, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Chicken pox. 

Dengue. 1 

Diphtheria. 34 

Dysentery. 3 

Hiccough (epidemic).(9 

Influenza. 277 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Malaria. 14 

Measles. 20 

Mumps. 87 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. I 

Pellagra. 3 

Pneumonia.134 

Scarlet fever. 25 

Smallpox.205 

Trachoma.,. 6 

Tuberculosis. 33 

Typhoid fever.— 13 

Whooping cough. 23 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox.- 10 

Diphtheria. 2 

Measles. 55 

Muf^ps. 42 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox. 27 

Tuberculosis. 52 

Typhoid fever.^ 1 

Whooping cough. 1 

ARKANSAS 

Oerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 33 

Diphtheria. 0 

Influenza.218 

Malaria. 25 

^ Reported in six counties. 


ARKANSAS—continuod 


Gases 

Measles.:. 40 

Mumps. 30 

Pellagra.—...... 0 

Scarlet fever.*.. 13 

Smallpox. 11 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis. 11 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough. 27 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Berkeley. 1 

San D logo. 1 

Diphtheria.130 

Influenza. 22 

Measles. 52 

Plague—Los Angeles. 1 

Poliomyelitis. 

Alameda. 1 

Ventura County. 1 

Scarlet fever.159 

Smallpox. 

Los Angelos. 40 

Oakland. 16 

Sacramento.-. 9 

San Diego . 10 

Butte County. 10 

Los Angeles County. '39 

Orange County. 8 

Scattering. 42 

Typhoid fever. 0 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal menjpgltis. 1 

Chicken pox.132 

Conjunctivitis (Infectious). 1 


( 167 ) 
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Reports for Week Ended January 1.7> 1S25—Continued 


CONN ECTicvT—continued 

Cases 


Diphtheria. 70 

Dysentery (amebic). 1 

Qemian measles.-. 32 

Influenza. 5 

Jaundice. 1 

lyethargic encephalitis.-. 2 

Measles. 44 

Mumps. 03 

Pneumonia (all forms)....—.107 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever.179 

Septic sore throat. 0 

Trachoma. 1 

Trichinosis.- 3 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 84 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough-. 01 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diphtheria. 1 

Influenza. 1 

Measles.-. 1 

Mumps. 5 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Tuberculosis. 0 

Whooping cough. 1 

a 

DISTBICI OF COLUMBIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 37 

Diphtheria.*. 12 

Influenza. 4 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 4 

Pneumonia. 46 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 7 

Tul)erculosis. 21 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whoopi ng cough .. 11 


FLORIDA 


Diphtheria -, 

Influenza. 

Malaria. 

Pneumonia,.. 
Scarlet fever. _ 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever. 


« 

40 

5 

13 

3 

1 

12 


GEORGIA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 33 

Diphtheria . 4S 

Hookworm disease. 5 

Influenza. 44 

Malaria. 1 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 88 

Pellagra.:. 1 

Pneumonia. 48 

Poliomyelitis. 1 


GSOROiA—continued 


Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tetanus. 

Tuberculosis.... 
Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough 


ILLINOIS 


Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 

Sangamon County. 

Scattering. 

Influenza. 

Lethargic encephalitis—Cook County. 

Measles. 

Pneumonia.1. 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County. 

Madison County. 

Morgan County.,. 

Peoria County. 

St. Clair County. 

Sangamon County. 

Will (bounty. 

Scattering. 

Smallpox: 

St. Chur County. 

Scattering. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


INDIANA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

luflueiiza. 

Measles. 

Mumps... 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever, 

Allen County. 

Bartholomew Courity... _ 

Dekalb County. 

Elkhart County. 

Kosciusko (\)unty. 

La Porte County. 

St. Joseph County. 

Scattering. 

Smallpox* 

Clay County. 

Marion County. 

Tipton County. 

Tippecanoe County. 

Vigo County. 

Wabash County. 

Scattering.... 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 


Caaez 
. 12 
, 9 
. l 
. 18 
. 4 
. 7 


88 

8 

38 

23 

2 

288 

362 

292 

14 

13 
10 
23 

9 

9 

101 

14 
20 

208 

33 

257 


237 

40 

75 

86 

9 

1 

26 

17 

11 

8 

10 

14 

8 

16 

74 

40 

22 

14 
10 
21 
12 
30 
26 

15 
26 


.. 19 
72 
78 
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Jannanr 23.1025 


for W«ek Eaded Janaary lit 1925— Contiiiued 


KANSAS 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox.A.. 118 

Diphtheria. 32 

Influenza. 23 

Measles. 5 

Mumps.207 

Pneumonia. 42 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet lever. 99 

Smallpox. 5 

Tuberculosis.65 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 23 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria. 23 

Influenza. 31 

Leprosy.—.. 2 

Malaria. 4 

Pneumonia. 73 

Scarlet fever. 15 

Smallpox. 41 

Tuberculasis. 28 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cough. 6 

MAINE 

Chicken pox. 34 

Diphtheria. 6 

German measles. 1 

Influenza. 8 

Measles. 16 

Mumps.- 100 

Pneumonia. 11 

Poliomyelitis. 3 

Scarlet feVcr.— 30 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Tuberculosis. 6 

Tyi)hoid fever. 6 

Vincent's angina.-. 1 

Whooping cough. 40 

MABYLANP * 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 73 

Diphtheria.- 31 

German measles.- 2 

Influenza.200 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles. 38 

Mufnps. 31 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pneumonia (all forms).1- 163 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 05 

Septic sore throat.*. 9 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis. 40 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Vincent's angina. l 

Whooping cough. 66 

* Week ended Friday. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Cases 


Anthrax. 3 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox.334 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 13 

Diphtheria. 152 

German measles. 106 

Influenza. 13 

Lethargic encephalitis. 4 

Measles.248 

Mumps. 106 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 22 

Pneumonia (lobar). 147 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 389 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 149 

Typhoid fever. 14 

Whooping cough. 102 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 127 

Measles.166 

Pneumonia.130 

Scarlet fever.334 

Smallpox. 42 

Tuberculosis. 79 

Typhoid fever. 12 

Whooping cough. 113 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox. 141 

Diphtheria. 63 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 13 

Pneumonia...-. 2 

Scarlet fever..-.—.264 

Smallpox. 09 

Tuberculosis. 37 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 38 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria—... 13 

Poliomyelitis.. 1 

.Scarlet fever. 9 

Smallpox.-.. 25 

Typhoid fever. 12 

MISSOUBI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox. 58 

Dii)htheria. 69 

Influenza.-.120 

Malaria. 2 

Measles. 5 

Mumps.—. 19 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.— 2 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 148 

Septic sore throat. I 

Smallpox.:. 20 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis.t. 29 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 7 
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Reports for Week Ended lannary 17> 1025—Continued 


Oases 

Diphtheria. 13 

Scarlet fever. 4a 

Smallpox. 20 

NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox.284 

Diphtheria.137 

Influenza. 22 

Measles.136 

Paratyphoid fever.- 1 

Pneumonia.231 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever.259 

Smallpox. 6 

Trachoma. 2 

Typhoid fever. 17 

Whooping cough. 284 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 19 

Diphtheria. 5 

Influenza. 16 

Measles. 43 

Mumps...- 3 

Pneumonia. 18 

Scarlet fever. 11 

Septic sore throat. 5 

Tuberculosis. 17 

Whooping cough. 1 

NEW YORK 8 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

C erebrospinal meningi tis.. 2 

Diphtheria. 96 

Influenza. 94 

Lethargic encephalitis. 8 

Measles.201 

Pneumonia.304 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever.358 

Smallpox. 17 

Typhoid fever. 35 

Whooping cough. 231 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox. 166 

Diphtheria.!. 41 

(Jerman measles. 1 

Measles. 39 

Scarlet fever. 32 

Septic sore throat. 7 

Smallpox. 63 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 90 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma ("ity and Tulsa) 

Dii>htheria. 10 

Smallpox. 5 

Typhoid fever.. 12 


OREGON 



€aa6a 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

. 1 

Chicken pox. 

. 63 

Diphtheria: 


Portland. 

. 20 

Scattering. 

. 18 


Influenza.. 8 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles. 6 

Mumps. 30 

Pneumonia..< 10 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland. 11 

Scattering. 20 

Smallpox: 

Portland. 32 

Scattering. 14 

Tuberculosis. 11 

Whooping cough. 3 

south' DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 14 

Diphtheria. 14 

Measles. 8 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia. 2 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 1 

Scarlet fever. 46 

Smallpox. 3 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whooping cough. 1 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 68 

Dengue. 1 

Diphtheria. 45 

Dysentery (epidemic). 1 

Influenza.419 

Measles. 37 

Mumps. 82 

Pneumonia. 27 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Smallpox.. 9 

Typhoid fever. .. 4 

Tuberculosis... 33 

Whooping cough. 3 

VERMONT 

("hickenpox... 69 

Mumps. 84 

Scarlet fever...* 12 

Whooping cough. 14 

VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Augusta County... 1 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox. 108 

Diiihthcria. 82 

I-«thargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 42 


* Figures include Rochester reports for two weeks. 


* Deaths. 
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Beport8 for Week Elided January 17, 1925—Continued 


WA8amoTON~-contitiue(i 

Oases 

Mumps. 86 

j Pneumonia. 1 

Poliomyelitis—San Juan County. 3 

Scarlet fever. 52 

Smallpox.. 38 

Tulierculosis. 39 

Whooping cough.— 21 

W3S8T VIEGINIA 

Diphtheria. 12 

Scarlet fever. 17 

Smallpox. 8 

Typhoid fever.—..... 2 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

V Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox.- 63 

^ Diphtheria.- 19 

^ Qerman measles.121 

Influensa. 1 

Measles.219 

Mumps.- 70 

Pneumonia. 2 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 10 

• Smallpox.:. 2 

Tuberculosis.- 8 


WISCONSIN—com inutKi 

Cases 


Typhoid fever.-. 1 

Whooping cough. 26 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox. 805 

Diphtheria. 32 

German measles. 9 

Influenza. 23 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles. 91 

Mumps.341 

Pneumonia. 20 

Scarlet fever..168 

Smallpox. 84 

Tuberculosis. 23 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 61 

WTOlilNQ 

Chicken pox. 14 

Diphtheria. 1 

Measles. l 

Mumps. 1 

Pneumonia. 5 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Small pox. 2 

Tuber^osis. 2 

Typhoid fever. 1 


Reports for Week Ended January 10, 1925 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox. 48 

Diphtheria. 26 

Influenza. 2 

Measles...- 21 

Pneumonia. 31 

Scarlet fever. 14 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis. 22 

Typhoid fever. 15 

Whooping cough. 17 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox. 47 

Diphtheria. 5 

Qerman measles... 1 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 7 


23312^^—251 - 3 


NEBRASKA—continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia. 4 

Scarlet fever. 25 

Smallpox. 26 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 3 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pov. 33 

Diphtheria. 11 

Gorman measles. 2 

Measles. 7 

Mumps. 33 

Pneumonia. 5 

Scarlet fever. 57 

Smallpox. 15 

Tuberculosis. 5 

Typhoid fever. 3 

W'^hooping cough. 10 
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SUMMARY OF MONT«i,¥ BBFOBTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and coyers only those States 
from wlilch reports are received during the current week; 


Stato 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menuir 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

PeUa- 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty. 

pboid 

fever 

November, 19U 











District of Colum¬ 
bia. 

0 

56 

5 


2 

0 

2 

74 

1 

7 

December, 19JS4 








1 

District of Colum¬ 
bia. 

0 

62 

11 


16 

0 

0 

173 

0 

35 

Massachusetts_ 

2 

677 

73 

2 

674 


13 

1,411 

937 


73 

Mi^ouri.. 

3 

131 

65 

0 

22 

0 

0 

43 

24 

New Jersey. 

9 

519 

94 


336 


2 

811 

U 

122 

Vermont. 


25 


44 



93 

5 

West Virginia. 

4 

120 

128 


79 



213 

47 

39 







PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Los Angeles, Calif .—During the week ended January 3, 1926, 
plague infection was found in three rodents at Ijos Angeles, Calif. 

Oakland, Calif .—No plague infection was found in Oakland, 
Calif., during the week ended January 3, 1925. 

New Orleans, La .—The following items are taken from the report 
of plague-eradicativo measures in Now Orleans, La., for the week 


ended January 3, 1925; 

Number of inspections of vessels for rat guards__ 1, 025 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas_ 31 

Number of rodents examined for plague_____3, 306 

Number of rodents found plague infected__ 0 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria .—^For the week ended January 3, 1925, 35 States 
reported 1,632 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 5, 
1924, the same States reported 2,069 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and five cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate popxilation of nearly 28,900,000, reported 876 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended January 3, 1925. Last year, for the 
corresponding week, they reported 1,339 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,321 cases of diphtheria. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles .—Thirty States reported 1,560 cases of measles for the 
week ended January 3, 1924, and 10,793 cases of this disease for the 
week ended January 5, 1924. One hundred and five cities reported 
868 cases for the week this year and 4,008 cases last year. 
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January 2a. 


Scarlet fever .—Scarlet fever was refSorted for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States—this year, 3,433; last year, 3,442 cases. One 
hundred and five cities—this year, 1,638 cases; last year, 1,550 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 1,004 cases. 

Smattpox .—For the week ended January 3,1925, 35 States reported 
759 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 807 cases of smallpox. One hundred and five cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 241 cases; 1924, 178 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 71 cases. Twenty-one deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year were reported at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever ,—Four hundred and forty-eight cases of typhoid 
fever wero reported for the week ended January 3, 1925, by 34 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 243 
cases. One hundred and five cities reported 203 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 63 cases for the week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 36 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia .—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) wore reported for the week by 105 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,198 deaths; 1924, 898 deaths. 


City reports for week ended January fS, 19S5 

The “estiiunted expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, binallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the lesult of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many (*a8es of the diReasc under 
consideration may tie expected to occur during a certain week in the absemni of epidemics It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Hei vice during the past nine years. It is m most instances the median num< 
her of cases reported in the corres|)ondlng week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reusoihs tlu^ median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated exiicctancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during uonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than is mcliidod In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not su ffleient to make It practicable to compute the (stimated expectancy. 


Division, State, 
and city 

Chick» 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

coses 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Scarlet fever 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 
re- I 
imrted 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

MKW KNGLiLMr) 











Maine: 









1 


Lewiston. 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

2 

Portland. 

21 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

48 

0 

2 

0 

New Hampshire: 











Concord. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Nashua. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

Vermont: 











Barre. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:i 

0 

1 

4 

Burlington. 

3 

1 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Massachusetts: 











Boston. 

-56 

..7 

52 

1 

i 1 

59 

9 

40 

47 

134 

Pall River. 

0 


5 

3 

1 0 

0 

0 

r> 

3 

2 

Springfield. 

1 

5 

-2 

0 

0 

73 

9 

2 

7 

15 

Worcester. 

8 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

iO 

5 

Rhode Island: 











Pawtucket. 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Providence. 

0 

13 

13 

3 

0 

2 

# 0 

10 

9 

4 

Connecticut: 











Bridgeport. 

0 

8 

U 

1 

V 

0 

' 0 > 

4 

5 

15 

Hartford.. 

8 

» 

14 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

7 

7 

New Haven.... 

21 

6 

2 

0 

u 

7 

0 1 

5 1 

6 

24 
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City repoHa for week ended January — ^Continued 


Division, State, 
and dty 


Diphtheria Influenza 

Chick-- 

Cases, 

esti- Coses Cases Deaths 

, mated ¥e- re- re- 

porieci exi)ect- ported ported ported 

ancy 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Reading.. 

Scranton. 


E. NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland_ 

Columbus. 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

ff^ort Wayne.... 
Indianapolis... 
South Dend.... 
Terre Haute... 
Illinois: 

Chicago. 

Cicero. 

Peoria. 

Springfield. 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

Flint. 

Grand Rapids.. 
Wisconsin; 

Madison_ 

Milwaukee. 

Racine. 

Superior. 


W. NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

Minneapolis... 

St. PauL. 

Iowa: 

Davenport. 

Sioux City. 

Waterloo. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City... 

St. Joseph. 

St. Louis. 

North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

Grand Forks... 
South Dakota; 

Aberdeen. 

Sioux Falls. 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 

Wichita. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington.... 
Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland.., ^ 
Frederidr. 


Bufialo. 

17 

30 

5 

New York. 

140 

228 

153 

Rochester. 

0 

18 

0 

Syracuse. 

4 

10 

6 

Now Jersey: 




Camden. 

8 

4 

5 

Newark. 

18 

22 

11 

Trenton. 

1 

8 

4 

Pennsylvania: 




Philadelphia...! 

97 

79 

64 

Pittsburgh. 

45 

29 

27 
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aty reports for losek ended January S, IMS —Continued 


BivlsioD, State, 
and city 


SOtrTB ATLANTIC— 
continued 

District of Colum¬ 
bia: 

Washington.... 

Virginia; 

Lynchburg- 

Norfolk. 

Richmond.... 

Roanoke. 

West Virginia: 

Charleston- 

Huntington... 


Wheeling.... 
1 Oarolma: 


North 

Raleigh.I 

Wilmington....| 
Wlnston-Salom 
South Carolina: 

Charleston. 

Columbia. 

Greenville--.,. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa. 


EAST SOUTH CBN- 
TBAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington...- 

I>exington. 

Louisville. 

Tennessee* 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama: 

Birmingham.. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery.- 

WIST SOUTH CEN¬ 
TRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith-.. 
Little Rock... 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans- 

Shreveport_ 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma..-- 

Tulsa. 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

Galveston. 

Houston. 

San Antonio.. 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings. 

Great Falls... 

Helena- 

Missoula... 
Idaho: 

^ B(^.. 

Colorado: 

Denver.....-., 
Pueblo.. 



Diphthwia 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

port^ 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths, 

re¬ 

ported 

Scarlet 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
eases 
re¬ 
ported 

m 

mi 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

1 

20 

7 

2 

1 

2 


17 

it 


1 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 





1 

35 


1 

0 


Bi 

Bi 

0 

1 

0 

G 

5 

5 


■a 

Bl 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

12 

1 

2 

2 


3 

1 

4 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

IMMtl 

14 

1 

3 

1 


1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 


1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

■1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■; 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


4 

BI 

HI 

2 

0 

2 

14 

4 


0 


^b1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Bl 

Bi 


0 

1 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

2 

2 



1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

■1 

10 

7 


0 

1 

0 

15 

5 

ri 


3 


2 

1 

0 

8 

3 

1 


1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

G 

2 

18 


3 

4 

7 

0 

1 

18 

4 

2 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

H 

1 


0 

» 

0 

0 

0 


H 

1 

0 


0 

2 


1 

0 


0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

7 

2 

3 

14 

15 

3 

3 

1 

0 

il 

3 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


3 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 

3 

3 


3 

1 

0 


1 



2 

20 

0 

9 

0 


0 

1 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 



0 

0 

4 

0 


3 

4 



0 


12 

1 

jjimiQi 

1 

2. 

0 

H 

0 

0 

'3 

0 


0 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

J 


1 

j 


0 

8 

0 

0 

1 


0 

i 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

■BBS 

0 

i 


J 

\) 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i) 

0 

1 

.6 

10 

7 


4 

t 

45 

10 

9 

22 

4 

1 

1 0 


2 

1 


3 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


33 


ooks ooliA woe wow ommo 
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City reports for week ended January 19B5 —Continued 


1 

1 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Scarlet fever 


Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 





Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths, 

re- 



Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

Cases, 

estl- 

Cases 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 



ahcy 







ancy 


MOUNTAIN—<-ontd. 











New Mexico: 







0 

2 



Albuquerque— 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona: 










2 


1 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

;i 


Utah: 





13 




. Salt Lake City. 

HO 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Nevada. 











Keno-........'- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

PACTFIC 










Washington: 



11 




14 

1 


8 

RpnttlA 

30 

18 

6 

ft 

0 


2 



$4pii1rn.nn 

3 

1 

0 


16 

0 


4 

a 

Tacoma. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

3 

6 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

I 

- 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

12 

6 

7 

California: 




1 



21 

15 




34 






xV Uf^Ci vd.. * o • 

Sacramento.... 

i 

21 

3 

0 

0 

2i 

0 

2 

1 

2 

San Francisco.. 

H 

i 

26 

13 

6 

2 

0 

6 

17 

13 

11 


^ ------ ^ 

--—^ 

1 - 

- ~ 



1 



cases 




Smallpox 

i 

w 

Typhoid fever 


Division, Slate, and city 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Julyl, 

1923, 

e'>tiniated 

ses. estimated 
expectancy 

TI I 

a, 

4J 

o 

Q. 

a> 

m 

% 

t3 

a; 

I 

<3i 

09 

xa 

1 

uherculosis, deal 
ported 

ises, estimated 
expectancy 

TJ 

§ 

a 

2 

09 

§ 

ri ' 
0, 

o 

a 

09 

"hooping cough, 
reported 

eaths, all causes 



O 

c 

Q 

h 


u 

P 


P 

NKW EN^iLANn 











Maine. 








0 


10 

Lewiston . . 

:^3,790 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Portland. 

73,121) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

17 

New Hampshire 






0 



13 

Concord. 

22,40K 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashua. 

29,234 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Vermont: 






0 

0 


8 

liarrc-... 

110,008 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Burlington... 

23,613 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Massachusetts 








20 

247 

Boston____ 

770,400 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

5 

1 

Fall River. 

120,912 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

35 

Springfield. 

141,227 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

30 

Worcester.. 

j 191,927 

. 0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

67 

Rhode Island- 










Pawtucket.. 

OS, im 
242,378 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Providence. 

i 0 

! 0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

78 

Connecticut 


I 







39 

Biidgeport.... 

> U.H.S.'SS 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ilartioid_ 

‘ 13S,036 
172,967 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

New llavcn. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

45 

MIDDLP: ATLANTIC 







Now York- 











BuiTalo. 

530,718 
5,927,625 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

28 

132 

1.582 

New Y ork. 

0 

0 

0 

> 116 

12 

09 

17 

100 

0 

Roch<«lcr.. 

317,867 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

79 

Syracuse. 

181,611 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

47 

New Jersey. 








Caniden. ......._....__ 

124,157 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

44 

129 

47 

' Newark_...._.......... 

438,609 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

1 

50 

Trenton. 

127,390 

0 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 

0 

1 


^ Populntiou Jan. 1, 1920. »Pulmonary only. 
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CUy reports for week ended January 5, 1925 —Continued 




Smallpox 

r 

2 

M 


Typhoid fever 

I 


Division, State, and city 

Popula> 

tion 

July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

1 

•Oi 

1 

S 

9 

H 

ported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

1 Whooping cough, 
reported 

I Deaths, all causes 

ifiDDLR ATLANTIC—continued 












Pennsylvania: 

philadelpbia. 

1,922,788 
613,442 
110,917 
140,636 

0 

4 

0 


34 

3 

5 

0 

53 

597 

Pittsburgh_ 

1 

0 

0 


9 

1 

3 

3 

4 

224 

Readings_ 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

21 

ScranUm_-_......... 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

4 

1 

6 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 











Ohio: 

Cincinnati... 

406,312 

888,510 

261,082 

268,338 

1 

0 

0 


7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

129 

Cleveland___ 

2 

1 

0 


16 

1 

3 

1 

14 

214 

Columbus.. 

0 

7 

0 


5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

90 

Toledo.-.-. 

2 

0 

0 


4 

0 

1 

0 


78 

Indiana: 

Port Wayne. 

93,673 
342,718 
76,709 
68,930 

2,886,121 

55,068 

79,675 

61,833 

995,668 

117,968 

145,947 

42,519 
484,595 

1 64,393 
39,071 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

25 

Indianapolis. 

2 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

13 

South Bend. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute. 

0 

8 

0 1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Illinois: 

C'hicago__ 

1 

0 

0 


42 

3 

27 

2 

105 

781 

Cicero........ 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Peoria.......__ 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

30 

Springfield. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Michigan” 

Detroit. 

3 

6 

0 


23 

2 

1 

2 

27 ' 

267 

19 

37 

Flint. 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Hapids. 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

Wisconsin: 

0 

0 




0 

0 


0 

8 

M ilwaiikeo. 

2 

1 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

14 

105 

Haclno... 

0 

3 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Superior. 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 











Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

106,289 
409,125 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

H 

111 

Minneapolis. 

9 

44 

21 


3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

St. Paul.. 

241,891 

61,262 

12 

0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 

11 

68 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

1 

0 

3 




0 

0 


0 


Sioux City. 

79*, 662 

0 



.... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 


Waterloo... 

Missouri: 

Kansas City. 

St. Joseph. 

39,667 

351,819 

78,2:12 

803,353 

24,841 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

1 

0 

0 

103 

:i8 

245 

St. Louis. . . 

1 

4 

0 


12 

2 

0 

0 

3 

North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C. 

Grand Forks.. 

14,647 

15,829 

29,206 

68,701 
204,382 

52,555 
79,261 

1 

0 



__ 

0 

0 

, . 

0 


South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

0 


. 


0 


2 

... 

Sioux Falls. 

.. ... 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Nebraska: 

Lincoln. 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

24 

rA 

Omaha. 

2 

5 

0 


0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

Kansas; 

Topeka.. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

27 

WieWta. 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

117,728 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

33 

Maryland: 

Baltimore... 

773,580 

32,361 

11*301 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 


'i 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

38 

254 

0 

iliusijcirifiiiu ^ 

Frederick.... 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

n 

H 


1 Fopuktion Jad. 1* 1990, 
































































January 2S, 1925 178 

City reports for week ended January $, 199 &—Gontintied 




Smallpox 

i 

a 

Typhoid fever 

! 



Fopula- 

1 

1 


1 

TJ-- 

•2 




1 

Division, State, and city 

tion 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 


1 

1 


l| 

1 

1 

1 

|e 

<3 

* 


•n 

V) 

Xi 






1 



o 

1 

o 

1 

H 

is 

o 

1 

u 

1 

1 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC—continued 











District of Columbia* 




0 


1 





Washington... 

1437,571 

0 

0 


17 


9 

4 

17 

141 

Virginia; 



0 


0 



Lynchburg__ 

30,277 

159.080 

181,044 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Norfolk. 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


7 

Richmond.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30 

Roanoke... 

55, m 

0 

0 


1 


0 

0 

0 

15 

West Virginia* 

Charleston.... 



0 

0 



45,597 
67,018 
>50,208 

0 

7 


1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

30 

Huntington_ 

0 

3 

0 


0 

0 


0 

Wheeling,.. 

0 

0 


0 


0 

i 

0 

26 

North Carolina: 



0 


0 




Raleigh. 

20,171 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Wilmington.. 

35,719 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

10 

Winston-Salem. 

66,230 

1 

2 


2 


0 

0 

0 

14 

South Carolina. 



0 


0 




Charleston...1 

71,245 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Columbia____ 

30,688 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Greenville__ 

25,7H9 

0 

3 


0 


0 

0 

0 

19 

Georgia; , 



0 


0 




Atlanta__ 

222,963 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

I 

0 

2 

80 

Brunswick. 

15,937 

0 

0 

0 

1 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Savannah____ 

80,448 

0 

0 


2 


1 

1 

0 

47 

Florida* 

0 


0 



St. Petersburg. 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa.7.. 

56; 050 

0 

0 


1 


0 

1 

0 

18 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 







Kentucky: 




1 







Covington. 

57,877 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

I/e.\ington.. 

43,073 
257,671 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Louisville. 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

02 

Tennessee: 





Memphis.. 

170,067 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1 

0 ' 

82 

Nashville. 

121,128 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

47 

Alabama 





Birmingham__ 

105,001 

63,858 

45,;i83 

1 

60 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

82 

Mobile.1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

u 

0 

30 

Montgomery. 

0 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 







Arkansas* 











Fort Smith. 

30,635 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock. 

70,010 

0 

0 

'"'o 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Louisiana; 

1 

1 







New Orleans. 

404, 576 

2 

0 

0 

10 

1 

2 

2 

0 

181 

Shreveport. 

54, 590 

0 

0 

1 


0 

2 

0 

31 

Oklahoma. 







Oklahoma... 

101,150 

102,018 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Tulsa. 

1 

2 



0 

0 


1 ^ 

Texas: 










Dallas... 

177,274 

46,877 

154,970 

184,727 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

59 
25 

60 
06 

Galveston. 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Houston.. 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 


San Antonio_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



(1 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 











Billings... 

16,927 
27,787 
>12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

16 

A 

j 

Great Falls_ _ _ 

J 

2 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

Q 

% 

A 

Helena. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

D 

4 

Missoula. 

> 12,668 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

() 

0 


o 

Idaho: 








V 

fihiiae_ 

22,806 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Q 

n 

A 

A 

A 

Colorado: 





u 

V 

W 

4 

Denver... 

272,031 

43,519 

4 

0 

0 

Q 

Q 

Q 

A 

1 

A 


Pueblo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Q 

V 

A 

09 

a 

New Mexico: 







V 

U 

a 

AlbuauerdUe. 

16.048 

0 

0 

0 

1 

n 

n* 

fi 

' A 

1A 


1 Population Jan. 1,1920. 


































































1*79 January 23, 192Ap 

CUf reports ior week ended Jcmumrp 5, 19$S —Continued 




Smallpoz 

s 

Typhoid fever 

11^1111111 


Division, State, and city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1. 

li>23, 

estimated 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

1 

jl 

1 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Whooping cough, 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

MOXTNTAiN—contlnued 











Arizona: 

Phoenix... ___ 

33,890 

126,241 

12,420 


0 

0 

8 


0 

0 

0 

20 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City,. 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

37 

Nevada: 

Reno.-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 











Washington: 

Seattle.. _ _ 

1 315,685 
104,673 
101,731 

1 

10 



1 

1 


3 


Spokane. ___ 

7 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Tacoma.. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Oregon: 

Portland__ 

273,621 

666 , m 

09,950 

6 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 


California: 

TjOS Angeles. _ 

2 

0 

23 

1 

0 1 


266 

Sacramento... 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

San Francisco. 

.539,038 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

177 











Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts* 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

Worcester. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York; 

New York. 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 

Fenusylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland. 

niiuois: 

Chicago. 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Iowa: 

Davenport. 

Missouri: 

^ St. Louis. 

Kansas: 

Topeka.. 


Corebro- 

Lethargic 



Poliomyelitis 

spinal 

cnccplia- 

Pellagra 

(infantile 

meningitis 

litis 



paralysis) 







Coses, 



Ca.ses 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

est. 

expect* 

Cases 

Deaths 







ancy 



0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

20 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

*0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 


0 


0 

0 


0 

0 1 

1 

1 

0 

h 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

ol 

0 

ol 

0 
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Cily reports for week ended January 3,1935 —Cou(mu«d 



("erebro- 

spinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encepha¬ 

litis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cubes 

1 Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

est. 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

1 









Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 

Richmond. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

West Viiginia. 

Wheeling. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(ieorgia: 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 

Louisville. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

! 0 

0 

0 

Tennessee: 

Memphis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH (TNTHAL 







1 

1 



Louisiana: 

New Orleans . 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tshroveport. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 


0 

0 

Te.xas 

Dallas. 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Houston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 









Nevada: 

Reno. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

PACIFIC 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(’allfornia: 

San Francisco. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 










The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended January 3, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggre¬ 
gate population of nearly29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The ntimber of cities included 
in each group and the aggregate populations arc shown in a separata 
table below. 
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January 23,1926 


Summary of weekly reports from cUieSt Octoher 19^4, to January ^ S, 1926 — 
Annud rates per 100,000 population ‘ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Doc. 

6 

Doc 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Total. 

174 

204 

201 

201 

175 

UOO 

3 193 

*197 

150 

<155 

New England. 

219 

194 

204 

209 

166 

2.58 

3208 

221 

189 

258 

Middle AUantic. 

no 

1.54 

158 

159 

144 

170 

175 

187 

149 

140 

East North Central. 

m 

207 

183 

168 

173 

165 

167 

185 

134 

151 

West North Central. 

263 

265 

305 

332 

307 

309 

265 

299 

168 

176 

South Atlantic. 

266 

301 

221 

262 

260 

*173 

201 

150 

134 

146 

East South Central. 

m 

200 

149 

183 

120 

#98 

97 

149 

61 

91 

West South Central. 

m 

213 

274 

209 

125 

144 

200 

195 

116 

148 

Mountain. 

267 

363 

344 

258 

162 

172 

315 

248 

200 

101 

Pacific. 

226 

209 

273 

281 

128 

252 

273 

<207 

226 

<129 


MEASLES CARE RATES 


Total . 

43 

.56 

68 

72 

66 

M12 

3 128 

< 143 

106 

< 158 

New England. 

80 

80 

102 

122 

147 

164 

3 2H2 

194 

278 

380 

Middle Atlunlic. 

57 

73 

68 

78 

79 

105 

120 

115 

235 

121 

East North (’entrnl . 

52 

67 

76 

97 

85 

199 

207 

317 

i 

294 

West North Central. 

15 

15 

21 

20 

10 

25 

36 

19 

10 

10 

South Atlantic. 

12 

26 

8 

22 

14 

3 22 

39 

24 

35 

53 

East South Central. 

■ 0 

11 

11 

11 

0 

«0 

0 

11 

0 

17 

West South Central. 

0 

6 

5 

5 

9 

0 

0 

19 

14 

9 

Mountain. 

29 

19 

38 

38 ; 

29 

19 

48 

57 

19 

115 

Pacific. 

1 

32 

41 

67 

09 

52 

136 

125 

<37 

70 

<83 


S(^ARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total.-. 

184 

".. 

208 

198 

223 

232 

2 270 

3 312 

<314 

244 

< 2i)7 

New England-- 

239 

283 

335 

385 

437 

.544 

3 602 

.552 

512 

609 

Middle Atlantic. 

151 

179 

167 

185 

197 

197 

260 

268 

2Z5 

286 

East North OntruL-. 

n^) 

2(K) 

194 

225 

228 

257 

234 

311 

230 

243 

West North Central. 

448 

466 

4,56 

473 

.508 

616 

026 

601 

468 

.527 

South Atlantic.. 

J16 

1,36 

118 

146 

128 

»171 

252 

213 

132 

203 

East South t'entrnl. 

137 

166 

80 

97 

57 

« 162 

109 

240 

126 

172 

West South C'entraL.. 

70 

116 

83 

65 

93 

125 

162 

185 

65 

83 

Mountain. 

181 

IHl 

191 

229 

143 

290 

162 

239 

191 

162 

Pacific. 

116 

145 

116 

174 

168 

197 

218 

< 134 

133 

< 138 


SMALLPOX (HSE RATES 


Total. 

24 

2r, 

35 

34 

38 

2 58 

*43 

<42 

41 

<40 

Now England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic . 

1 

2 

0 

3 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

East North Central. 

12 

4 

8 

10 

14 

10 

13 

14 

20 

27 

West North Central.. 

145 

170 

207 

176 

236 

417 

255 

209 

205 

129 

South AUantic. 

2 

6 

14 

12 

6 

*48 

39 

22 

28 

39 

East South Central. 

51 

40 

60 

120 

74 

0 204 

177 

314 

183 

372 

We^ South Central. 

0 

9 

37 

28 

32 

19 

14 

51 

19 

32 

Mountaiii.. 

0 

10 

67 

19 

! 10 

19 

19 

29 

48 

48 

Pacific. 

09 

93 

136 

142 

1 138 

113 

113 

<106 

122 1 

*09 


1 The figures given in this table are rates iwr 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of * 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1923. 

* Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn , not Included in calculating the rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to press. 

> Worcester, Mass., not included. 

* liOB Angeles, Calif., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included 

* Memphis, Tenn., not Included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, October IB6, 19^4, to January 5, 1996 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population —Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 



Week ended— 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

. 

Jan. 

3 

Total. 

19 

22 

19 

24 

20 

*45 

M3 

<66 

35 


New England. 

12 

17 

12 

1^ 

22 

30 

»16 

80 

17 

B 

Middle Atlantic. 

18 

12 

17 

23 

46 

71 

68 

■Ml 

67 


East North Central. 

8 

10 

8 

11 

7 

22 

32 

33 

24 


West North Central. 

19 

19 

6 

17 

4 

8 

17 

16 

19 

^■d 

Bouth Atlantic.. 

26 

43 

20 

28 

30 

*66 

35 

30 

37 

* 41 

East South Central. 

69 

80 

114 

80 

109 

■ESI 

57 

51 

34 

40 

West South Central. 

28 

83 

51 

60 

37 

60 

61 

56 

28 

37 

Mountain. 

48 

86 

76 

19 

19 

10 

19 

10 

0 

0 

Pacific. 

29 

26 

17 

46 

17 

29 

17 

«14 

15 

<5 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

6 

7 

8 

8 


2 12 

3 17 

• MO 

15 

19 

Now England. 

2 

12 

0 

5 

5 

17 

85 

16 

16 

3 

Middle Atlantic. 

11 

12 

9 

9 

8 

11 

22 

17 

14 

21 

East North Central. 

3 

3 

3 

5 

11 

9 

13 

9 

16 

10 

West North Central. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

4 

9 

7 

0 

South Atlantic.. 

6 

6 

8 

12 

14 

» 11 

22 

22 

14 

26 

East South Central. 

6 

6 

23 

11 

29 

<28 

23 

23 

61 

63 

West South Central. 

15 

5 

36 

15 

25 

31 

36 

41 

15 

61 

Mountain. 

0 

0 

10 

38 

10 

29 

29 

48 

10 

88 

Pacific. 

4 

0 

20 

0 

8 

8 

4 

' 17 

12 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

JIO 

118 

125 

120 

130 

M53 

M59 

< 172 

167 

203 

New England. 

104 

82 

87 

94 

144 

127 

’ 109 

134 

114 

174 

Middle Atlantic. 

137 

154 

149 

152 

152 

188 

201 

191 

178 

226 

East North Central. 

70 

81 

86 

90 

93 

115 

125 

146 

126 

105 

West North Central. 

61 

63 

70 

79 

74 

63 

88 

68 

92 

101 

South Atlantic. 

177 

152 

169 

116 

169 

» 191 

17.5 

248 

205 

250 

East South Central. 

120 

137 

263 

206 

24(5 

«2U 

217 

! 297 

206 

303 

West South Central. 

107 

112 

173 

102 

107 

163 

178 

i 163 

229 

341 

Mountain. 

57 

76 

95 

143 

124 

210 

200 

1 276 

219 

229 

Pacific . 

94 

127 

106 

86 1 

04 

168 

135 

♦ 86 

147 

188 


> Norfolk, Va , and Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculating the rate Reports not received at time 
of going to press. 

i Worcester, Mass., not included. 

* Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included, 

«Memphis, Tenn., not included. 

Nu7nh€r of cities included in suimnary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 192S 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cjities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
01 cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total. 

105 

97 

28,898,360 

28,140,934 


New England.. 

12 

12 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,635 
2,615,330 
2,566,901 
91L885 
1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,381,454 
2,566,901 
911 885 

Middle .Atlantic. 

10 

10 

East North Central. 

17 

17 

West North Central. 

14 

11 

South Atlantic... 

22 

22 

7 

East Sc^thCentral....... 

7 

West South Central... 

g 

5 

1,023,'013 
546,445 
1,275.841 

Mountaii). 

9 

0 

Paciite. 

6 

3 






























































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

Steamship “ Conde,” at Marseille, France—Plague rat found. — A. 
plague rat was reported found on the steamship Conde, of the Hav- 
raise Peninsulaire line, at Marseille, France, November 6, 1924. 
The vessel sailed November 12, 1924, for Tamatave, Madagascar. 

CANADA 

Communicahle diseases — Onitario — Nov. SO-Dec. 27, 1924 — Com¬ 
parative. —Communicable diseases were reported in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, during the four-week period ended December 27, 
1924, as follows: 


Disease 

1924 

1923 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis_*_ 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Chancroid..7.... 


0 

Chicken pox...... 

852 


1,087 

457 


Diphtheria_____ 

364 

27 

24 

Qonnrrhea ^ .. ... »_._ 

110 

168 

Oftrman Tne«Nlft.s________ 

11 


18 


Qoiter.-..... 

46 

3 

5 

3 

Influenza.. 

13 


9 

I.4ethargic encephalitis..... 

10 

3 

3 

2 

Measles_____..._1 

\,m 

588 

8 

762 

1 

Mumps..... 

306 

1 

Pneumonia.._______ 

115 

188 

Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis). 

6 

1 

2 

1 

Scarlet fevOT____ 

618 

9 

1,060 

61 

18 

Smallpox.______ 

33 


Syphilis.... 

95 


169 


'I^tanus.............._...._.........____' 

2 


’tuberculosis............................ 

123 

64 

166 

85 

'typhoid fever..-... 

85 

12 

40 

11 

Whooping cough..1 

279 

3 

179 

6 




Smallpox prevalence in municipalities. —Occurrence was reported 
in 13 municipalities, the largest number of cases, viz, 5, being re¬ 
ported at Sherwood. Township and at Stratford. One death was 
reported at Paris; one case each was reported by three municipalities. 

CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Hahana — December, 1924. —During the 
month of December, 1924, communicable diseases were reported in 
Habana, Cuba, as follows; 


Disease 

(’asOvS 

Deaths 

Remain¬ 
ing under 
treat¬ 
ment 
Dec. 30, 
1924 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remain¬ 
ing under 
treat¬ 
ment 
Dec. 30, 
1924 

Chicken pox. _ __ 

2 

mm 

mmm 

Meades. 

9 


2 

DfphetiAnA 

17 



IfiiiKiiifl 

1 



Lfiiirosv__ 



3 


3 

mSSe*.. 

ido I 

I 

87 


86 

10 

27 


1A ntunbdr of the oases of typhoid fever and malaria were from the interior of the island. 


( 183 ) 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

OommunimhU diseases — July-September, During the period 

July to September, 1924, communicable diseases were notified in 
CzechosloYakia as follows: 


Disease 


Anthrax. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery. 

Malaria. 

Paratyphoid fever A -... 
Paratyphoid fever B - -. , 

Rabies. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. 

Typhoid fever. 

Typhus fever. 



Cases 

Deaths 

Province showing neatest 
number of cases and deaths 


33 

3 

Slovakia^ cases, 12; deaths, 2. 


31 

10 

Bohemia, cases, 0; deaths, 7. 
Bohemia, cases, 307; deaths, 17. 


m 

31 

... 

M5 

76 

1 

30 

Slovakia, cases, 354; deaths, 23. 
Russinia, eases, 61. 

Bohemia, 


74 

4 

Bohemia, cases, 68; deaths, 3. 


7 

7 


1,691 

1 

044 

76 

Moravia, cases, 616; deaths, 40. 
Moravia, 

Moravia, cases, 250. 


2,065 

105 

Bohemia, cases, 637; deaths, 53. 
Russinia, cases, 3. 


EGYPT 

Status of j)laguf, —During the week ended December 9, 1924, four 
cases of plague were reported in Egypt, occurring as follows: Alex¬ 
andria, one case; Port Said., one case; Suez, two cases. 

Summary, —From January 1 to December 9, 1924, 365 cases of 
plague were reported; previous year, corresponding period, 1,462 
cases. 

ESTHONIA 

Typhoid fever — Paratyphoid — November, 1924- —During the month 
of November, 1924, 67 cases of typhoid fever and nine cases of 
paratyphoid fever were reported in the Republic of Esthonia. Pop¬ 
ulation, 1,107,069. 

FINLAND 

Typhoid fever — Paratyphoid—November 1-1 o, 1924- —During the 
period November 1 to 15, 1924, 32 cases of typhoid fever and 195 
cases of paratyphoid fever were reported in the Republic of Finland. 
Population, 3,402,593. 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox {reported as alastrim) — Nov, 30-Dec, 27, 1924* —During 
the four-week period ended December 27, 1924, 33 cases of sinallpox 
(reported as alastrim) were notified in the Island of Jamaica, of which 
four cases occuiTed at Kingston. 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — October, 1924* —During the month of 
October, 1924, 3 cases of smallpox, 126 of typhoid fever, 5 of typhus 
fever, and 3 of paratyphoid fever were reported in the Republic* of 
Latvia. Population, 2,000,000. 
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MADAGASCAR 


January 1025 


Plague—Tananarive Province—November 1-15, 1924 .,—During the 
period November 1 to 15, 1924, 47 cases of plague with 42 deaths 
were reported in the province of Tananarive, Island of Madagascar. 
For distribution of occurrence according to locality and type, see 
page 186. 

MALTA 


Certain communicable diseases — October, 1924 .—During the month 
of October, 1924, there were reported in the Island of Malta, 7 cases 
of lethargic encephalitis, 77 cases of Malta (undulant) fever, and 36 
cases of typhoid fever with 5 deaths. Population, 216,702. 

PANAMA CANAL 


Communicable diseases — November, 1924 *—During the month of 
November, 1924, communicable diseases were notified in the Canal 
Zone and at Colon and Panama, as follows: 


Disease 

Canal 

Zone 

(\)lon 

Panama 

Nonresi¬ 

dent 

Total 

Chicken pox____ ___ 

3 

7 

12 


22 

Diphtheria________ 



2 


2 

Dysentery...... 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

Hookworm_1..-.______ 

7 

50 

54 

111 

Lepiosv....... - 


1 

1 

2 

4 

Malaria--- ...-_ 

58 

1 

2 

33 

94 

Measles .-__-_-_ 

1 

10 

n 

Meningitis ____ -- 

1 


1 

1 

3 

Munips-- ..-__ 

2 



2 

Pneumonia __-______ 

2 

5 

30 


37 

Scarlet fever________ 


j 

1 

1 

Tuberculosis. __ __..........__ 

3 

3 

27 

33 

npyphoid fever _ _ _ ___ 


1 

1 

Whooping cough- _- _ ____ 

2 

3 

2 


7 




1 

I 


SALVADOR 


Quarantine on account of yellow fever raised .—The quarantine im¬ 
posed in August, 1924, in the Canal Zone, Panama, against the Re¬ 
public of Salvador, on account of yellow fever, was raised January 12, 
1925. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

Tile reports contained in the lollowing tables must not br considered i\s ^ 1111)1010 01 final as regards either 
,the lists of countrios included or the figures for the particular rounlrics for which repoits are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended January 23, 1925 ' 

. CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

C0S(‘S 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India.^____ 




Nov. 9-16, 1924; ('asos, 2,003; 

Bombay. 

Siam; 

Nov. 23-29. 

"i 

1 

A 

deaths, 1,290. 

Bangkok.... 

Nov, 10-22. 

1 1 

1 

2 



< From tnedieal officers of the Public Health Service, Amorican consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER-^-Continued 
Reports ReceiTod During Week Ended January 23, 1925—Continued 

PLAGUE 


Canary Islands: 
Las Palmas. 


Ceylon: 

Colombo. Nov. 23-Dec. 6. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. Doc. 1-15. 

Egypt. 

Alexandria. Doc. 3-9. 

Port Said.do. 

Suez.do--. 

India. 


Bombay. Nov. 23-29_ 

Karachi.. Nov. 30-Dec. t 

Madagascar. 

Province— 

Tananarive. Nov. 1-15. 

Tananarive--.*.do. 

Other localities...do. 

On vessel: 

S. S. Conde. 


Stated to have been declared in* 
fected with human and rodent 
plague, Sept. 30,1924. 


Rats taken, 8,875; Infected, 14. 

Dec. 3-9,1924; Cases, 4. J^an. 1- 
Dec. 9, 1924: Cases, 365. Cor- 
r(»^nding period, 1923, cases, 

Nov. 9-15, 1924: Cases, 2,451; 
deaths, 1,730. 

Nov. 1-15, 1924: Cases, 47; 

deaths, 42. 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic. 

Do. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 0, 

I 1924. Plague rat found. Ves- 
I sel left for Tamatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov. 12,1924. 


SMALLPOX 


British South Africa: 





Northern Rhodesia. 

Nov. 11-24. 

15 



Canada* 

British Columbia— 





Vancouver.! 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 

21 



Manitoba— 





Winnipeg. 

.do. 

10 



Ontario. 

i 




Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Ceases, 33, 
occurring in 13 localities; cor¬ 
responding period, 1923* (^ases, 
51. 

China* 





Amoy.-. 

Nov. 23-29. 



Present. 

Foochow. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 13-— 

1 


Do. 

Hongkong. 

Nov. 9-15.! 

1 



Shanghai... 

Dec. 7-13. 

1 

1 

Case, foreign; death, ('hinese. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Ecuador* 




Apr .-June, 1924. (’’ase, 1, occur¬ 
ring in Province of Moravia. 

Guayaquil. 

Dec. 1-15. 

2 



Egypt: 

1 




Alexandria. 

1 Dec. 3-16. 

4 



(ireat Britain: 





New C’astle on Tyne.. 

Dec. 14-20. 

1 



India. 




Nov. 9-l.\ 1924 Cases, 814; 

Bombay. 

Nov. 23-29. 

3 

2 

deaths, 170. 

Kuraehi. 

Nov. 30-Doc. 13... 

7 


IndO'China: 





Saigon.. 

Nov 16-22.-. 

1 

1 

Including 100 sq. km. of sur¬ 
rounding country. 

Jamaica.... 




Nov. 39-Dec. 27, 1924; Cases, 33 

Kingston. 

Nov. 30-Dcc. 27— 

4 


(reported as alastrim). 

Ja\a: 

East Java— 


1 



Soerabaya. 

Nov. 9-15. 

1 77 

23 


Latvia. 




Oct. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 8. 

Mexico; 



I 


Durango__-_ 

Doc. 1-31. 


5 


Mexico City. 

Dee. 7-13. 

1 



Tampico... 

Dec. 21-31. 

3 

3 


Vera Cruz. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon.... 

Dec. 29-Jan. 3. 

Dec. 14-20. 

10 

3 


Oporto. 

Dec. 14-27. 

1 

1 


Spain: 





Malaga. 

Dec. 21-27. 


11 


Tunis: 





Tunis. 1 

! 

Dec. 16-29. 

0 

12 
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CHOLERA* PLAGUE* SMALLPOX* AND TYPHUS FEVER--Continiied 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 23, 1925— Continued 
TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria: 

Algiers....—.-. 

Dftc. i-in.. _ 

1 



Chile: 

Concepcion... 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1_ 

i 

1 


IquiQiie___ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 


2 


Talcahuano.. 

Dec. 14-20. 


1 

On Dec. 20,1024,8 cases present. 

Valparaiso___ 

Dec. 1-7. 


3 

Csechot^o vakia.—. 



Apr.-June, 1924. Cases 3, occur¬ 
ring in Province of Kussiuia. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria..........._... 

Dec. 8-9. 

1 

1 

Cairo... 

Oct. 29-Nov. 11... 

3 

3 


Latvia___ 


Oct. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Mexico: 

Durango___ 

Dec. 1-31_ 


1 

Mexico City...... 

Dec. 7-13. 

8 ; 


Poland........ 



Oct. 5-11,1924: Cases, 22; deaths, 
2. Hecurront fever, 3 cases. 

Spain: 

Malaga.._____ 

Dec. 21-27. 

1 

1 

• 






Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 16, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Death.s 

Remarks 

Ceylon- 

C'olombo_.... 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 



India. 



Oct. 19-Nov. 8,1924: Cases, 8,280; 
deaths, 4,832. 

Calcutta____... 

Oct. 20-Nov. 29., 

35 

29 

Madras.... 

Nov. Ifl-Dec. 6_ 

41 

26 


Rangoon .. 

Nov. 9-29. 

5 

2 


Jndo-C'hTnft... 



Aug 1-31,1024: C'ases, 7; deaths, 6. 
August, 1923' Cases, 13; deaths 
10 native, and 1 fatal case 

Province— 

Anaiii.-__ 

Aug. 1-31. 

1 

1 

('ambodiA. 

_do. 

2 

2 

European 

Cochin-Chma .. 

.do. 

4 

3 

Siam; 

Bangkok. 

Nov. 9-15. 

2 







PLAGUE 

Aeores: 

Fonta Delgada. 

i Dec 6-12. 

j 

9 

6 


British East ATrica: 

Kenya— 

Uganda_ 

j Aug. 1-31. 

79 

62 


Celebes: 

Macassar....1 

1 Oct. 29. 

Epidemic. 

One plague rodent. 

Present. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo...! 

1 

! Nov. 9-22. 

4 

1 3 

China: i 

Nanking. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6_ 



Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. 

1 Nov. 16-30. 

6 

2 

Rats taken, 8,802, found mfected. 

Eygpt. 




19. 

Jan, 1-Dec. 2, 1924: Cases, 301. 

City- 

Alexandria__ 

DcKJ. 4. 1. 

1 

1 

i 1 

Corresponding period, year 
1923—cases, 1,448. 

Bubonic. 

Port Said. 

Dec. 1. 

1 

1 

Suet... 

Dec. 3. 

1 

1 


Hawaii.___ 




Dec. 9, 1924; Plague-infected 

rodent found in vicinity ot 
Honokaa village. 






* From medic&l oflloers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. For reports 
n^ived from June 28 to Dec. 26,1924, see Public Health Reports for Ded. 26,1924. The tables of epidemic 
diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables begun. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS PEVER-ConUniwd 
Reparts Received i^am December 27, 1924, to Janitary 16, 1925-*Coxitinued 

PLAGUB-Oonthmed 


Pla«e 

Date 

Cases 

. 1 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India. 




Oct 19-Nov. 8,1924: Caaas, 7,640; 
deaths, 5,738. 

Madras (Prasidanry). 

Nov. 23'Dec, 6_ 

182 

128 

Rangoon. 

Oct,26-Nov.29... 

12 

11 


lodo-China..... 



Aug. 1-31,1924. Cases, 18; deathly 
8. Ck)iTe8ponding period, 1928: 
Oases, 23; deaths, 21. 

Province— 

Aug 1-31-. 

2 

2 

Cambodia. 


9 

6 

Corfiin-Chinfl 

. . do... 

2 



Java: 

Chen bon district. 

Oct H-Nov. 3_ 

14 


Pckalongiin district__ 

.do.. 


29 


Soembayn district— 

Socrabaya. 

Nov. 4.. 


Epidemic. Seaport. 

Tegal.-. 

Oct. 14-20. 


3 

Aladagascar .. 



Oct. 16-31, 1924: Cases, 89; 

deaths, 33. 

Bubonic. 

Tananarive Province- 
Tananarive Town, — 
Other localities. 

. 

Oct 16-31. 

2 

2 

.do.._ 

34 

31 

Bubonic, 15; pneumonic, 7; se|^ 
tieemic, 9. 

• 

Straits Setlleiuents: 

SingaiK>re.. 

Nov 9-15. 

1 

! 1 

1 

1 






SMALLPOX 


Bolivia: 





La Paz.. 

Nov. 1-30. 

12 

7 


Brazil: 





Pernambuco . 

Nov. ir>-22. 

21 

4 


British South Africa: 





Northern Rhodesia. 

Oct.28-Nov 10. - 

28 

2 

In natives. 

Canada: 





British Columbia— 





Vancouver. 

Dee 14-20. 

11 



Manitoba— 





^Vinnipeg. 

Dee. 7-13. 

4 



China: 





Amoy.—. 

Nov 9-22. 



Piesent. 

Antung... 

Nov 17-23. 

1 



Foochow. 

Nov. 2-8.. 



Do. 

Ecuador: 





OuavaQuil . 

Nov. 16-30. 

2 



Egypt 





Alexandria... 

Nov. 12-18. 

1 



Gibraltar.... 

Dec. 8-14. 

1 



Great Britain. 





England and Wales. 

Nov 23-Dec. ^_^ 

184 



India. 




Oet. 19-Nov. 8,1924: Cases, 2,218; 

Bombay.. 

Nov. 2-22. 

5 

4 

deaths, 503. 

Calcutta.. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 29... 

72 

46 


Karachi.. 

Nov. 16-22. 

2 

1 


Madras. 

Nov 16-Deo 6_ 

32 

16 


Rangoon. 

Oct.2C-Nov.29..- 

32 

9 


Indo-Chiiia. 




Aug. 1-.31, 1924; Cases, 148; 

Pro\ ince— 




deaths, 54. 

Anam. 

Aug. 1-31. 

41 

0 

August, 1923; Cases, 177 (Eure- 

Cambodia.. 

.do. 

24 

8 ; 

peau, 20); deaths, 31 (Euro- 

Cochin-China. 

.do. 

72 

30 

I«an, 1), 

Tonkin. 

.do. 

6 

7 

Iraq: 





Bagdad... 

Nov. 9-15.. 

1 

1 


Java: 





East Java— 





Soerabaya. 

Oct. 19-Nov. 8- 

284 

85 


Province— 





Batam. 

Oct. 14-20. 

2 



Batavia.. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 14.... 

2 



Cheribon. 

Oct 14-NOV.3_ 

14 



Pasoerooan. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1_ 

9 

i 1 


Pekalongaii.— 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3_ 

20 



Mexico: 





'Guadalajara.... 

Dec. 2 -29.. 


1 


Mexico City. 

Nov. 23-29. 

1 



Tampico....... 

D«. 11-20.. . 

2 

1 


Vera Cruz. 

Dec. 1-28. 

1 .. 

7 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER~<Continued 
Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 16, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Ceases 

Deaths 

Portugal: 

Lisbon.. 

Dec. 7-13. 

9 


Oporto.. 

Nov 30-Dec. G— 

2 

i 

Russia. 

Spain: 

. 



Barcelona.. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 10- -. 


4 

Cadiz. 

Nov 1-30. 


34 

Madrid. 

Dee 14-20_ 


17 

Malaga--. 

Get 31-NOV.13--. 


40 

Valencia. 

Nov 30-Dcc. G_ 

2 


Syria: 




Aleppo. 

Nov 23-29. 

1 


Tunis: 




Tunis. 

Nov. i.'i-Dcc. 15... 

33 

23 

Union of South Africa: 




Cape Province. 

Nov 9-15. 

_ 


Orange Free State. 

Nov 2-8.. 



Transvaal.. 

Nov 9-15. 




lie mark 8 


Jan. l“June 30,1024, leases, 9,083. 


Outhieaks. 

J)o. 

1 ) 0 . 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algei uv 





Nov 1-30. 

1 . 


Bolivia. 




La Faz. 

.do. 

2 . 


Chile 




Talcahuano. 

Nov lG-29. 

. 4 

lOc.isc.s (e^iiniated) present Nov. 

Valparaiso. 

Nov. 25. 

. 1 


Egypt 




("airo. 

Oct 1-28. 

6 4 


Mexico. 




Cuadalajara. 

Dee 23-29. 

. 1 



Nov. O-Dne. G__- 

43 . 


Palestine___'.. 


Nov 12-l)oc 8.1924 Cases, 7. 

TPninnrl J__ 

' 

Hepl 28-Get. 4, 1924; Cases, 28; 



i 

deaths, 1. 

Rumania. 


1 

1 


Const anza. 

Dec I-IO. 

1!. 


Russia. 

. 


Jan 1-Junc 30, 1924 Cases, 




92,000. 

Turkey 




Constantinople.. 

Nov 15-Dcc. 5- 

3 1 


Union of South Africa: 




Cape Province. 

Nov 9-15. 

... 1 

Outbreaks. 

East London. 

No^ lG-22_ 

1 .; 


Orange Free State. 

Nov. 9-15. 

j 

Do. 

Transvaal. 

.do. 


Do. 

Yugoslavia: 


1 


Belgrade. 

Nov 24-Dcc. 7_ 

^ 1. 



X 
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VOL. 40 JANUARY 30, 1025 No. 5 

WORLD PREVALENCE OF HUMAN PLAGUE IN 1923* 

The recent outbreak of human plague in Los Angeles, Calif., of 
both bubonic and pneumonic types, served to focus public attention 
for a short while in the United States, on tliis ancient disease. The 
fact that there are endemic plague areas in this country tends to be 
lost sight of by the public in the relatively long intervals between 
outbreaks; the actual occurrence of human plague has again empha* 
sized the possibility, in spite of constant vigilance, of an epidemic as 
long as infected rodents exist, and the necessity for a persistent 
campaign against this source of the disease. 

A view of the world prevalence of plague points to another possi¬ 
bility—that there is always the chance of new endemic foci being 
established by imported infection. The world-wide distribution of 
the disease is not fully realized, perhaps, except by those whose 
especial duty it is to keep watch. Little appears in the current press 
about far-off epidemics or outbreaks. It may be pertinent, therefore, 
to summarize such information as is available concerning the world 
prevalence of human plague. Unfortunately, the more important 
data concerning plague-infected animals arc too scanty to afford an 
adequate idea of the possible sourc.es of the disease. 

We have attempted, therefore, to utilize all official sources of 
published information on the prevalence of human plague during 
the year 1923. The compilation of these data has boon greatly 
facilitated by the cumulative summaries published in the Public 
Health Reports (1) and by the systematic collection ,of epidemio¬ 
logical information by the Service of Epidemiological and Public 
Health Statistics of the Health Section of the League of Nations’ 
Secretariat at Geneva (2). The publications of tliis service have, 
therefore, been freely used, and have been supplemented by the 
reports received by the Public Health Service and other .publications 
contuning summaries (3) (4) (5) (6). In spite of the multitude of 
sources of information from various countries, and in spite of the 
fact that plague is a univefsally notifiable disease, both by custom 

and in obedience to international sanitary conventions, it is ex- 

.. ■ _ 1 —__ < . — . . . . 

the StatiRtical Offloe, United States Publie Health Service. 
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tremely improbable that the available reports are complete. This 
is undoubtedly true so far as the number of cases is concerned, and 
it is quite likely that many localities where ‘^sporadiccases and 
even outbreaks have occurred are not included in the available 
data. We do not know, for example, what happened in interior 
China or Tibet. The reports for India, where the disease is most 
prevalent, do not show accurately the total number of cases, although 
there is every reason to believe that the reports of deaths are fairly 
complete for most of India. Any estimate or classification based on 
cases actually reported will tall considerably short of the actual 
incidence, and the lack of exact information on the fatality of the 
disease in different parts of the world precludes the possibility of 
accurate estimates of the number of cases based upon reported 
deaths. 

Table 1. —Cases of and deaths from plague notified throughout the world, in 1,9^3 


Locality 

Cafes 

Deaths 

Locality 

Cjisos 

Deaths 

AKRICA 



AFKiCA—con tinned 



Algeria. 

5 

3 

Tunisia. 

31 


Algiers. 

3 

2 


29 

--- 

Oran. 

2 



2 


St. Eugene. 

_ 

1 



IZUI'11111 

Angola . 

90 

29 

Uganda. 

U nloB of South Africa... 

948 * 
20 

914 

12 

Canary Islands. 


27 

St. V inoent Island ((^aiie Verde) 

60 

18 

Las Palmas. 

34 

27 

AMERICA 




10 


EcuadOT.... 

120 

42 

San Juan de la Hambla.... 

2 

i. 

1 — 

Guayaquil. 

88 

20 

Egypt.... 

i.iio 

725 

Brazil. 

53 1 

3t 







Cairo. _ _ 

2 

2 

Bahia.. 

11 

9 

Alexandria__ 

07 

33 

Pei namhuco. 

10 

4 

Port Said. 

01 

28 

Vino del M ilagro.... 

I 


Suez. 

47 

24 

Porto Alegre. 

22 

21 

Provinces of Lowei Egypt. 

392 

119 




Provinces of U pper Egypt. 

960 

619 

Argentine Republic: Rosario. 

8 1 

! 3 







Xenva____ 

1,090 


Mexico. Tampico. 1 

2 I 

1 


—__ 

Paraguav. Asunninn 

o| 

4 

fl n (FAUPa r 

698 

479 





Peru 

870 

408 

T'ariJiTiRri vp 

090 

472 


Diego-Suarez. 

5 

4 

Ancash. 

0 


Anteirabe. 

2 

2 

Arequipa. 

2 

i 

Tamatavo_. 

1 

1 

Cajamarca. 

138 

47 




Callao 

15 


Trench Morocco. 

134 


Lnmbayeque. 

78 

61 




Liberia (i 

185 

90 

Casablanca. 

2 


Limn. 

294 

136 

Rabat Region. 

0 


Piura. 

152 

1 74 

Ohnrh T{(tginn 

127 

21 





TTnitpd 

1 


Mauritius.... 

139 

119 

w OXOivIao* lurIlia. ... . 

Uruguay. 

j 

3 

1 

Nyasalaud... 

7 


Venezuela: Victoria. 

4 

2 

Senegal.. 

1,221 

840 

ASIA 



Dakar. 

17 

5 




Ruflsquo. 

294 

230 

Celebes: Macassar . 

(1) 


Thies. 

349 

234 

Ceylon: Colombo 

227 

207 

Baol. 

11 

12 

China: 

Cayor . 

404 

216 

Amoy (Fokien Province) 


33 

SineSaloum. 

133 

139 

Manchuria. 


1 




Dutch Ea.st Indites 


8,093 

Tanganyika: Singida (siibdis- 



Hongkong. 

148 

132 

trict of Dodoma)-!. 

30 

74 

British India >_ 


240,380 







> Epidemic. 


* See Tables 4 and 6 for distribution of plague in India. 
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Tablb 1 ,—Caies of and deaths from plague notified throughout the world in 19^3 — 

Continued 


Locality 


Cases 


Deaths 


Locality 


ABiA^-contioued 


AUSTRALIA 


C’ases 


Deaths 


French Indo-Ohina. 

Annoai. 

Cochin*Ohina. 

Cambodia.. 

Iraq. 

Japan. 

Malay States (Federated). 
Malay States (Unfederated) 
Johore. 

Palestine. 


1,040 

111 

85 

798 

844 

78 

55 

235 

708 

413 

1 

1 

n 1 

10 


3 

21 

4 


Badrani 
CailTa.. 
HuUTa*. 
Jatfa.,.. 


3 '. 

ir, i 3 


Persia 

Mohainmcrnh City _ 

Abadan . 

Siam.. 

Jlaogkok. -. 

Sibena. Transbaikalia, Mat- 
siewskava, Borzia station, 
Haianhor. 


I 

71 4.1 

4HI 409 

399 329 

178 l.W 

8 1 


Strails Settlements. Singa- 1 

pore . Ti.l i 


(10 


Syria 


21 ' 


Hey nit , . . 

Mount Libanon. 



Sydney. 1 1 


EUROPE 


France: St. Ouen, suburb of 


1 

Paris_ 

14 


Greece____ 

41 


Athens__ 

4 


Piraeus. 

26 


Lamia.. 

1 


Syra. 

10 

6 

Italy* Torre Anuunziaia. 

1 


Portugal: 



Lisbon . 

15 

2 

Oporto.. 


1 

8t. Michael Island. 

200 

84 

I'astelo Branco. 

2 


Jlorta.. 

1 


Uu.ssia. 



Kalniuk Region. 

' 11 

>7 

Do . 

2 30 

*16 

Government of Bukejev.. 

334 

L310 

llral Region. 

<90 

*89 

Government of .Astrak¬ 



han. 

14 

14 

Spain. 

.12 

. 

Barcelona. 

1 


M i jas 

2 


Malaga.. .. 

49 


Tiiikey. ('onstantinople. 

12 

3 


iJuiy 14-2.1. Ulee H-Feb. 18, 1924, * Oct 1-Mur. 8,1921. M)ct 19-Feb 5, 1924. 


In Table 1 the niiiuber of cases aud deaths from plague (without 
distinction as to t 3 "pe) notified as having occurred in 1923 is set forth 
in considerable detail bv countries and localities. In Figure 1 an 
attempt has been made to show tlie geographical distribution of the 
disease as well as the degree of its prevalence liy countries. 

Thrive extremely interesting points are suggt^sted b}^ this compila¬ 
tion of figun's and the map, namely- - 

(1) The total incidence of the disease; 

(2) Its world-wide prevalence; and 

(3) The existenc’e of not one or two but several, probably many, 
endemic areas. 

Any assertion of what the total incidence of or mortalitjr from 
plague in the world actually was during a given period of time would 
be unwarranted. At the same time, keeping in mind the incom¬ 
pleteness of the report's, it is possible to venture a crude estimate 
based on the information available. For the year 1923 a total of 
255,362 deaths from plague were reported from all parts of the WT^rld. 
Prom those countries which reported both cashes and deaths, a ratio 
of cases to deaths of about 1.5 was indicated. Even upon this rather 
high fatality rate (65 per cent), a total of 384,000 cases is indicated. 
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Fxa. 1.—Redrawn from chart published m Epidemiological Intelligence No. 8, Health Section, League of Nations’ Secretariat, Oeneva 
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Probably it would be safe to say that not less than 400,000 cases of 
human plague occurred in the world during the year 1923, of which 
over 90 per cent were in India. Large as this figure is, it is almost 
insignificant when compared to the prevalence in certain prior years 
as, for example, 1903-4,1904-5, or 1906-7 when over 1,000,000 deaths 
occurred in India alone each year. Even in 1917-18, the last great 
plague year in India, more than 800,000 people died in that country. 

Yet, in spite of the concentration of its incidence in India, cases of 
plague were reported from nearly all parts of the world. No con¬ 
tinent was entirely free from it, although only three cases were 
reported in North America in 1923 and one case {at Sydney) 
in Australia. It has been remarked that, upon the assump¬ 
tion that vectors of plague are in great measure limited to certain 
climates, the bubonic type of plague naturally is confined to certain 
latitudes. While it is perfectly clear that, the disease is chiefly 
prevalent in certain areas of Africa and southern Asia and in islands 
in the same general latitude, it is equally evident from a glance at 
the map that epidemics actually occurred (and possibly endemic 
centers exist) in practically every well-inhabited quarter of the 
globe, except in those countries where a rigid quarantine has been 
maintained for many years or where international commerce touches 
lightly. 

The fact that there is an endemic focus of plague in the United 
States possesses another significance than that of being a single 
source of danger; it is an evidence of the spread of plague foci in 
recent times. Four historic endemic areas in the world are usually 
referred to—the eastern and western slopes of the Himalayas, Arabia, 
and Uganda—from which the infection has spread and gained now 
footholds. The history of the disease is not easy to trace in the 
very incomplete records of the past, but the world-wide spread of 
the disease apparently has taken place in the last half century. 
More endemic centers have become established from which new foci 
may come. It is impossible, of course, from reports of cases or 
deaths alone to enumerate the present foci; careful surveys of the 
possible animal and insect carriers of the disease in all parts of the 
world would bo necessary for accurate information. Even a rough 
interpretation of the present data is difficult because, without ex¬ 
haustive research which would not always be profitable, it is impos¬ 
sible to distinguish between “sporadic” cases arising from endemic 
infection and “sporadic” cases that are imported. Yet if we adopt 
a crude but not wholly unreasonable limit and enumerate only the 
localities where, aay, more than 10 cases or deaths were reported 
within the year or within recent years as possibly endemic, the 
number will be surprisingly large. 
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The extremely' high prevalence in India, where 240,586 deaths 
were notified, and in Java, where 8,003 deaths were notified, marks 
these two countries as the principal plague areas at the preswit 
time. Other endemic plague areas with relatively high prevalence in 
1023 were Egypt, Konya, Senegal, Uganda, and the Azores (St. 
Michael Island), Madagascar, and Mauritius in Africa; Ecuador and 
Peru in South America; Ceylon, Java, BVench Indo-China, Persia, 
and Siam in Asia; and southeastern Russia in Europe. The endemic 
center in California was almost inoperative in so far as human beings 
were concenied. 

Comparative data for several years previous to 1923 are given in 
Table 2 for most of the principal plague-infected localities. 

Table 2 .—Prevalence of plague in most of the important endemic areas, IQW- W23 


[Creases; D=»deatlih] 


Country 


Africa; 

Algeria. - C 

Kgypt. {q 

Mauritius. 

Nyasaland. 

Senegal. 

Tanganyika.L) 

Uganda.U 

Union of South Africa. 

America- 

Ecuador— 

Guayaquil.. 

Hawaii..v-C 

.(t) 

United States: California.C 

Asia: 

Ceylon.-[p 

Hongkong.jp 

British India . 1) 

Dutch East Indies. Java,.D 

French ludo-Chiua._.|p 

. Iraq. ('■ 

Japan.|p 

Palestine.-jp 

Siam. Ip 

Straits Settlements.||J 

Australia. C 


1910 

1920 

. 1921 

1922 

1923 

4 

32 

195 

19 

6 

877 

4(C1 

358 

487 

1,519 

473 

260 

ir)3 

228 

725 



375 

98 

139 



297 

75 

119 



2 

0 

7 

5,701 1 

7,999 

1,799 

750 

1,2-21 

4,276 ‘ 

5. S79 

1,241 

428 

846 



163 

40 

26 

1,022 

1,732 

5,871 

1,306 

914 

0 

12 

33 

10 

20 

0 

4. 

16 

8 

12 

06 

187 

270 

56 

04 

22 

55 

95 

19 ‘ 

31 

7 

1 

3 

6 

1 

OM 

758 

413 

839 

870 

340 

392 

205 

379 

408 

13 

1 

2 

3 

1 




151 I 

227 




100 

207 

404 

138 

150 

1,181 1 

148 



130 

1.071 i 

132 

74,284 

^'»,368 

69,682 

70,369 1 

237,0.57 


8,918 

9,727 

10,943 

8,003 



1,099 

1,268 

1,040 



917 

1,093 

844 



137 

085 

708 

3 

22 

2 

118 

1 

2 

16 

0 

79 

1 



4 

04 

15 



1 ! 

19 

5 

229 1 

172 

130 ! 

135 

167 

182 

135 

103 

110 

127 

10 

61 

27 I 

39 

56 

16 

55 

27 1 

39 

60 



106 

40 

1 


India and Egyj^t were the only countries showing a greatly increased 
prevalence in 1923 over that of recent years; though for several locali¬ 
ties a somewhat greater prevalence in 1923 than in.]922 is indicated. 
For India and Egypt certain additional details concerning plague 
prevalence are available. » 
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T3ie 1923 epidemic in India was the most severe since 1918, but 
the tendency for the past 20 years has been toward a greatly dimin¬ 
ished prevalence. In annual comparisons for India it is customary 
to use the figures for the “plague years,” i. e., the 12-month period 
from July 1 to June 30, since the close of the calendar year comes 
during the upward trend of the epidemic curve for most of the 
Provinces. Thus in Table 3 the plague mortality is shown by 5-year 

PLAGUE MORTALITY IN INDIA, 1B98-1925. 



periods for India as a whole, and the chief plague-infected Provinces 
from July, 1898, to Juno, 1923. The general decline is very marked 
both in the totals and the figures for the severely infected Provinces. 
Burma and Madras, the more mildly infected Provinces, show no 
decline in prevalence. Annual totals for the whole of India since the 
plague year 1898—99 are shown in the accompanying graph. The 
tendency for the severity of epidemics to decline in recent years and 
the wide variation in the severity of epidemics from year to year are 
both clearly shown. 
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Table 3. —Plague mertaliiy for quinquennial periods in cerimn Provinces of India 
and all of India, 1898-19SS ^ 


Province 

Population, 
census 1921 

1898-1003 

1903-1008 

1908-1913 

1913-1918 

|m8-1923 

Total for 
25 years 

Pun)ab. 

United Pro\'inces. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Central Pro\'inees. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Madras. 

Burma. 

Total for all India.. 

20,678,393 
43,390, 946 
19,338, 586 
13, t>08,614 
33,998, 778 
42,322, 270 
13,206,564 

439,627 
116,071 
769,778 
30.828 
174,449 
24,668 
16 

1,647.603 
1,002,332 
824,484 
141,086 
346,176 
36,048 
26,394 

471.350 
740,288 
247,185 
100,175 

216.351 
34,292 
28,453 

433,686 
628,641 
463.774 
106, 653 
219,776 
56,782 
36,869 1 

69,340 
164,763 
61,080 
66,606 
90,482 

60, m 

29,081 

3,061,506 
2,641,095 
2,366,301 
436,146 
1,046,233 
202,738 
119,813 

319,076,132 

1,707,456 

4, 325, 287 

2,042,127 

2,179,401 

630,170 

10,822,331 


J July 1 to June 30 

From Epidemiological Intflligonoe No. 8, Health Section, League of Nations* Secretaiint, Geneva, 1921 


Table 4. —Deaths from plague in India, 1919- 19^^ 


Proviucfi 

1919 20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1 1922-23 

Punjab.... 

6, r»:>2 

‘ 1.969 

7,876 1 

41.703 

United I’roVinccs. .... 

23, m 

26,371 1 

1 12,0.19 

1 70,311 

Bombay...... 

12, .344 

9.1)26 

4, 606 

i 14,821 

Bihar and Orissa.-...- . 

18,682 

17, 

8, 669 1 

i 29.619 

('cnlral Provinces. . 

17,972 1 

! 4.149 ; 

' 7,r6l ' 

^ 2:4,603 

Madras. 

6,876 

1 18,217 

7,179 : 

11,441 

Burma........... 

6,464 

3,964 1 

6,617 1 

8, 164 

Bengal.. 

77 

1 ^ i 

136 i 

1 ' 80 

Central India. 

[ 3,972 

1 374 

2;i9 I 

1 816 

HydCTabad. . .. 

20, KOI 

9,4(V4 1 

733 1 

1 t), 792 

Mysore... 

6,269 

I 9,676 

1 6.771 

j 5,797 

Rai fin tana. 

42 

i 849 

4 ' 


Delhi. 


1 ! 

!.1 

i ' ' 2,674 

Jind Slate .... 

1 

1 i 


' 1,822 

North-West Frontiei Provinces. 1 

1.! 

.! 

1 " 1 

017 

Bengalore. 



...J 

i 468 

Kolhapur State... 

j 

. 


37 

Total... 

121,693 

101,161 

62,220 

1 

<x 


From Epidemiological Intelligenco No. 8, Health Section, League of Nations’Seoretarml, Geneva, I92t 


The annual totals for several Provinces or administrative areas 
of India for tlie 4 most recent years are shown in Table 4. It is 
evident from those figures that plague has not betm epidemic in tlie 
same year in all Provinces^ but that each Province has shown a 
rather marked individual variation in severity. Thus the 1923 
epidemic was severe^ particularly in the Punjab and United Provinces. 
The complicated situation which is met with in a heavily infected 
area such as India has lieon well discribed in a few words by Dr. 
Norman White, after years of experience in India, as follows: 

In most parts of India, rainfall in excess of normal at certain seasons of the 
year, with t he consequent increased humidity that this enl^ils, ensures conditions 
favourable to the epidemic evolution of plague. High atmospheric humidity at 
certain temperatures ensures conditions favourable to the development of the 
rat flea; it also, indirectly, favours the epidemic evolution of plague in several 
ways. As an example of the factors that influence the correlation between high 
atmospheric humidity and plague mortality, the following may be cited: In the 
Punjab and the United Provinces it is a common practice to hold up stocks of 
grain until the winter rains are well established. If the rains be plentiful (with 
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cotiseqnent high humidity) and the agrieuliural prospects promising, large 
quantities of grain are liberated and exported at a time when meteorological 
conditions are most favourable to the spread of plague. The added facilities 
thus afforded for the rapid diffusion of plague infection, by means of grain coining 
from and going to the rat-infested granaries of northern India, arc of very great 
importance. 

Taking all facts into consideration, there is unmistakable evidence that the 
prevalence of bubonic plague in India is on the wane. The plague situation in 
India is not so unmanageable now as it was a decade ago. The danger spots 
in each Province are known—places in which infection persists, and from which 
infection spreads year after year. The dangers inseparable from the rat- 
infested markets and grain stores, which, in spite of plague experience, still 
I)ersist in every province, to the continued danger of the towns and villages 
concerned, are beginning to be realised. The uncontrolled traffic in grain and 
other rat-favoured merchandise still continues, however, to exercise its baneful 
influence, though each year provides striking evidence of the harm done. All 
these things demand attentipn if plague is ever to be eradicated from India and 
India kej)! plague free. 

Of the 1,519 cases reported in Egypt in 1023, all but 18 were 
among tlic natives and over 60 per cent in the Provinces of Upper 
Egypt, chiefly Minia, Assioiit, and Ghirga. Plague cases wene 
notified in th^^ important cities of Egypt as follows: Alexandria 67, 
Port Said 51, Suez 47, and Oauro 2. Most of the cases were bubonic 
in type, but 120 fatal cases of secondary pneumonic pbigue were 
reported. 

Southeastern Russia has some important endemic foci of plague. 
In the Kalmuk region 11 cases and 7 deaths were reported in 
July; then no further cases were reiK^rled until a second outbreak 
between December S, 1923, and Febimary 18, 1924, wIkmi 30 cases 
and 10 deaths wore reported. In the Government of Astrakan, 
14 fatal cas(\s were notified between December 24, 1923, and Feb¬ 
ruary IG, 1924. In the I'ral region, 90 cases with 89 deaths 
were reported from October 19, 1923, to February 5, 1924. In the 
Kirghiz Republic (Government of Bukejev) 334 eases witli 310 
deaths were notified betwc'cn October 1, 1924, and March 8, 1924. 
The principal epidemic in the previous year was reported in the 
Government of Bukejev, with 124 cases and 120 deaths notified from 
Dcccmbor 2, 1922, to February 28, 1923. 

The fact that Peru is at present an important endemic area is not 
often commented upon in the literature, yet 408 deaths and 870 
cases were reported in 1923 from eight localities, the principal re¬ 
ported centers being Lima, Libertad, Piura, and Cajamarca. 

It has been suggested that tlie comparatively high ratio of cases 
to deaths indicates the occurrence of a relatively mild form of 
plague, but this does not necessarily follow. It may be due to a 
better system pf reporting and more effectivo treatment, and there 
seems to be very good evidence that these factors must be considered 
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in attempting to analyze the reports of plague in both Peru and 
Ecuador. 

The seasonal incidence of the disease differs. Even within India 
there are marked differences among the areas included in the reports. 
Taking the quarterly totals (Table 5) of plague deaths for the 
Provinces, where the disease has been most prevalent for 25 years as 
well as for 1923, it appears that in the eastern and north central 
section (Burma, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the United Provinces) 
the season of greatest prevalence is clearly in the first half of the 
year, usually in the early spring; in the central, southern, and west¬ 
ern section (Madras, Bombay, and the Central Provinces) the peak 
of incidence is considerably later in the year, usually in the autumn 
and the winter. For India in general a relatively low summer preva- 

CAS33 OF mODS NOIIPIBD Bf 
taXFTt 1921-1923 
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lence of plague is indicated. This is in marked contrast to the situa¬ 
tion in Egypt as shown by the graphs for 1921, 1922, and 1923 in 
Figure 3. Again, by reference to Table 6, we find that in Uganda, 
Kenya, and Tanganyika the summer season shows the highest 
incidence of the disease, although the peak did not occur in all of 
these coimtries in the same month. Even in such widely separated 
localities as Iraq and Hongkong we find a rather similar seasonal 
distribution. In Peru, on the other hand, the highest incid^ce 
occurred in January and February, 1923. 
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Table 6. —Seasonal distHbution of deaths from plague in India 


Province 


Quarters of 1923 


Total 

Quarterly average for 25 years 

Annual 

average 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

1923 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

for 25 
years 

Bengal.._... 


80 

2 


82 

1,187 

1,354 

137 

111 

2,789 

Bihar and Orissa.... 

20,357 

7,1^ 

119 

1,215 

28,822 

27,261 

io,a:)i 

691 

3,937 

4i;821 

United Provinces... 

53,239 

16,442 

303 

4,104 

74,088 

59,615 

38,687 

30,276 ! 

1,205 

10,459 
<i, 203 

101,555 

Punjab. 

7,496 

33.743 

1,322 

7,162 

49,723 

77,011 

880 

122,781 

Central Provinces... 

18,241 

1,843 

2,056 

4,157 

26,297 

9,372 

1,302 

1,748 

5,091 

17,614 

Madras. 

5.286 

884 

3,123 

2,420 

11,719 

3,314 

.342 

1,564 

2,901 

8,121 

Bombay.. 

6.241 

4,626 

3,103 

1,094 

10,052 

12,769 
1,278 

32,165 

28,7.36 

9,680 

21,667 

34,862 

94,946 

4,772 

Burma.. 

630 

1 

7,628 

2,496 

981 

728 

567 


From Kpidoniiologioal Intelligence No. 8, Health Section, League of Nations’ Secretariat, Geneva, 1924. 


Table 6 . —Seasonal incidence of plague in 1923y by months 


(,C—cases; D=dc{ithsl 


Country 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Africa: 













Algeria. C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

6 

8 

2 

6 

4 

3 

8 

8 

25 

26 

25 

Mauritius.Ip 

17 

5 

8 

2 

6 

3 

3 

6 

7 

21 

21 

20 

Tunis. C 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

1 

0 

U 

0 

1 

0 

73 

27 

18 

7 

70 

112 

172 

114 

104 

07 

94 

60 

Uganda.|p 

73 

27 

15 

5 

66 

114 

164 

107 

104 

94 

89 

56 

Union of South AMC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

9 

rica./D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

4 

America; 













. In 

205 

150 

128 

136 

67 

76 

29 

11 

13 

16 

25 

15 

85 

72 

55 

62 

2^1 

49 

15 

5 

8 

8 

19 

6 

Ecuador. 

5 

11 

15 

1 

1 

0 

5 

13 

8 

15 

7 

42 

1 

4 

6 

2 

1 

0 

5 

2 

1 

6 

3 

1) 

Asia 













Dutch East Indies. D 

1,039 

818 

685 

487 

471 

441 

469 

507 

578 

902 

942 

1,004 

Iraq (Mosopota-\C 

3 

10 

18 

100 

375 

152 

29 

2 

2 

1 

I 

15 

niia).jD j 

1 

8 

8 

51 

236 

86 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

12 

Palestine.|p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

7 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Slam. 

38 

37 

17 

22 

2.5 

12 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

32 

1 

22 

15 

15 

21 

10 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 


BY FOUR WEEKS ENDED— 


Country 

Jfin. 

Feb. 

U 1 

Mar.' 


May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

27 

24 

"i 


19 

10 

H 

11 

8 

G 

3 

1 

29 

Africa* 




1 

1 

! 295 


1 








J2gypt>.*1 

rc 

3 

11 

89 


371 

267 

155 

102 

48 

21 

51 

35 

71 

LU 

2 

7 

46 1 

1 148 

221 

110 

60 

36 

15 

10 

2.5 

10 

1 29 

Konya and the East Afri- 

can Republic. 

c 

0 

16 

2 

1 2 

8 

336 

: 281 

128 

23 

83 

28 

48 

135 

Tanganyika Territory_ \ 

fc 

ID 

7 

6 

4 

i 4 

0 

0 

1 d 
0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

20 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Asia; 














Ceylon. 


21 

25 

11 

16 

10 

9 

17 

7 

23 

16 

10 

11 

24 

fC 

2 

X 

2 

10 

13 

58 

36 

17 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Hongkong. -j 

IT) 

0 

1 

1 

9 

7 

50 

38 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Malay States (Foderated)H 
Singapore.] 

(C 

ID 

o! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

11 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Penang.. 

Malacca.J 


1 

5 

7 

9 

4 

5 1 

_ 1 

4 

0 

4 

5 

J 

2 

3 


1 Period ends one day later. * Period ends one day earlier. 


Most of tho plague outbreaks reported were of the bubonic type, 
and it is dififtcult to get accurate information as to cases of ti*ue 
pneumonic type. Whore an epidemic of bubonic plague is in prog- 
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ress and some pneumonic cases are reported, they are very likely 
to have been bubonic plague with secondary pneumonic complica^ 
lions, as was the case in Egypt. The 90 cases of plague reported in 
the Ural region of Russia in the winter of 1923-24 were definitely 
stated to be of pneumonic type, as was the outbreak in the Bukejev 
government of the Kirghiz Republic in the winter of 1922-23 (124 
cases). In February, 1923, an epidemic of plague of pneumonic 
form was reported at Macassar, Celebes Island, but no details are 
available. One fatal case of pneumonic plague was reported at 
Plonokaa, Hawaii, one in Portuguese West Africa, and two were 
reported at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. Nearly every month a 
portion of the cases reported from Madagascar are stated to be 
pneumonic plague. It is obvious that pneumonic plague epidemics 
have been relatively infrequent in receirt years and that no exact 
information concerning the amount of the pneumonic type of the 
disease can be obtained from the available reports. 
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SOME PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS FROM A STUDY OP 
WATER FILTRATION PLANTS ALONG THE OHIO RIVER» 

By n. W. Streeter, Sanitary Engineer, United Stall's Public Health Service 

Introductory 

At a session of this conference held at Columbus a year ago, the 
writer had the privilege of describing some studies then being under¬ 
taken by the United States Public Health Service for the main purpose 
of determining what are the practical limitations in the bacterial 
efficiency of current water purification processes, having in mind 


»rron3 the United States Public Health Service Laboratory for Investigation of Stream Pollution, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Presanted at the Fourth Ohio Conference on Water Purification, Olncinnati, Novem* 
ber 1-1, 1924. 
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particularly those dealing with highly polluted river waters. An 
important part of this study has consisted of a survey of the actual 
performance of 10 municipal filter plants of the rapid sand type 
located directly oathe Ohio River and taking their raw water supplies 
from that stream. The collection of data in connection with this 
phase of the study, which has been in progress throughout the past 
year, has been completed recently, and a preliminary analysis of the 
data Jias given some results which are considered of sufficient interest 
to members of the conference to merit presentation at this time. 
In this connection it should be emphasized, however, that conclusions 
of a final nature can not be drawn from the data until their analysis 
has been completed and the results have been compared with those 
obtained from other surveys and experimental studies now in progress. 

The 10 plants included in the Ohio River group may be divided 
roughly into two subgroups according to the extent of treatment 
given the wat('T prior to its filtration. In the first subgroup, which 
we shall designate as Oroiip I, are five plants, employing sedimenta¬ 
tion in two separate stages; throe of them (at Steubenville, Cincin¬ 
nati, and Tiouisville, respei^tivcdy), using primary plain sedimentation 
followed by coagulation and secondary sedimentation, and the 
remaining two plants (at Ironton and Portsmouth) using sedimenta¬ 
tion with coagulation at both stages. The second subgroup of plants, 
Group IT, (‘omprises five plants employing coagulation followed by a 
single stage of sedimentation, these plants being located, respectively, 
at East Liverpool, Huntington, Ashland, Evansville, and Hemdemon. 
Aside from certain structural differences, these hitter five plants are 
very similar to each other in type. 

The data collected from each plant have comprised daily laboratory 
and operation records such as arc ordinarily included in the montlily 
summaries transmitted by plants in Ohio to the State department of 
health. A special effort has been made to secure comparal>lc labora¬ 
tory data, and with minor exceptions it is believed that the effort has 
been more than reasonably successful. 

The laboratory data to which statistical treatment has been given 
thus far have been the 20° C. and 37° C. plate counts, both on 
standard agar medium, and the B, coli index, determined in the raw 
water and at each successive stage of purification up to and including 
tlie final chlorinated effluent. These data have covered a continuous 
period of a full year for all plants except the one at Henderson, Ky., 
where unforeseen circumstances necessitated discontinuing observa¬ 
tions at the end of seven montlis. For all plants except the one at 
Louisville, Ky., the year of observation started on July 1, 1923, and 
ended on Juno 30, 1924. In the case of Louisville the year began 
and ended two mUnths later, owing to delay in completing the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for collaboration. The discussion which follows 
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will be devoted almost entirely to what the bacteriological data have 
thus far revealed as to the conditions of raw water pollution now 
being encountered at the several Ohio River j[>lants and as to the 
character of effluents being produced from such water, 

RAW WATER CONDITIONS 

Reference to Table 1 will show the average bacterial character of 
raw water delivered to each plant; likewise the extreme variations in 
monthly average figures obtained during the period of observation. 
From the average B, c6li index figures it would appear that the high¬ 
est bacterial pollution of the river at water-works intakes is encoun¬ 
tered at Ironton, an indication which is borne out by the 20® C. and 
37® 0. plate counts. The average R. coli index of the raw water at 
Ironton was 14,900 for the year covered by the observations. The R. 
coli index figures and the 37® C. counts, taken together, indicate two 
other zones of relatively high bacterial pollution, namely, at East 
Liverpool and at Evansville. 


Table 1.— Averages^ maxirna^ and minima of monthly mean bacterial counts oh- 
screed in the raw water supplies of 10 Ohio Hirer plants during the year. July i, 
um, to June 30, 1934 


Plant 

48-hour ag£ir eounl, 20® (’ 24-hour agar count, 37® C 

Ji coli iiKlev iier 100 e e 

Aver- 

ago 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

i2,400 

Mini¬ 
mum ! 

Aver- 
; ago 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Aver¬ 

age 

M a.ti- 
muni 

' Mini¬ 
mum 

Kfust Liverpool. 

Steubenville. 

Huntington. i 


1 

1 656 

! 4,420 

1 760 

1,.590 
1,040 
4,190 
1,3.50 
1,000 
1,890 
4,980 
5,290 

8,760 

1, 690 
.3,450 
1,490 
10,000 
3,650 
3,750 
3, 670 
11,100 
9,610 

],.500 
130 
550 
400 
1,420 
600 
1.50 i 
735 

2,100 I 
2,860 

2 680 
330 
2,370 
11,500 
14,9(X) 
3,490 
2,980 
2,220 
3,940 
1,740 

1 11,600 
1,010 
6,280 
41,700 
23,900 
6,200 
9,910 
5,140 
7,600 
3,250 

18 

48 

500 

1,000 

9,930 

800 

170 

90 

1,270 

850 

Aaliiand..1 



" ‘"'1 

Ironton . 

Pnrismouth. 

('inoiiinati. 

Louisville*.. . 

Kvansville . 

Hcntlerson ^. 

19, (WO 
9,910 
IH, 300 
12. .'■^00 
15,800 

40,000 
32,100 
70,-500 
25,800 
65, (»00 

4,(100 1 
1,410 1 
455 
1,100 
720 






» Feb.-June, 1924. »Sept., 1923-Aug., 1924. 3 July, 1923-Jau., 1924. 


The factors ^ of direct sewage pollution, tributary inflow, and 
natural purification, which determine the ranges of pollution in 
successive zones of the Ohio River are so complex that they can not 
be discussed in a brief space. Moreover, as this paper is concerned 
chiefly with the relations between quality of raw water and the 
efficiency of artificial processes of purification, it is unnecessary to 
enter here into any discussion of these matters further than to state 
that the intakes for all the cities included in this study are located 
well above pollution from the cities which they servo and deliver 
water of as good quality as is obtainable in the zones of the river 


1 For a discussion of these factors see Public Health BuUetio No. 143, A Study of the Pollution and 
Natural Purification of the Ohio River. Part U: Report on Surveys and I«boratory Studies (espedally 
pp. and 324-335). 
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^»iuoh are accessible. Il is also worthy of note that the raw waters 
at Portsmouth, Cincinnati, Louisville, and Evansville are roughly, 
of similar quality, as indicated both by average and maximum 
counts. 

For individual months of the period the range of variation in 
average bacterial content of the rivers is shown to be high. East 
Liverpool, with a maximum monthly B. eoli index of 11,600 and a 
minimum of but 18, displays the greatest variation, though at other 
points, notably at Ashland and Ironton, higher maxima are noted. 
For individual days the raw water at Ashland slxows the greatest 



frequency of excessively high B. coli content, 7.4 per cent of the 
samples giving an index of ovf'r 100,000. The raw waters at East 
liverpool, Ashland, Ironton, Portsmouth, Cincinnati, and Louisville 
all show more than 10 percent of the samples having &B. coli index 
exceeding 10,000, the Ironton figure being 32 per cent. 

In Figure 1 the character of frequency distributions obtained by 
plotting the percentages of the total number of raw water samples 
giv ing counts within specified ranges is illustrated by curves plotted 
from .37° counts on the raw water at East Liverpool, Portsmouth, 
and Evansville. These distributions, which are characteristic not 
«mly of the bacterial content of the raw water but also of that of the 
effluents from various stages of purification, are practically all of 
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the “skew” type illustrated in Figure 1. If,“instead of plotting 
the actual counts as abscissae, we plot their logarithms, we obtain 
curves approaching very closely the symmetrical “normal frequency^’ 
curve, as shown in Figure 2. A number of other natural phenomena, 
such as rainfall, for example, tend to follow the same kind of'frequency 
distribution. 

The practical significance of this observation lies in the oppor¬ 
tunity it affords for studying the possibilities for predicting on the 
basis of present observations, the frequencies with which the bacterial 



content of a given raw water or effluent may be expected to exceed 
certain specified limits as its average value increases from year to 
year. Without entering into a detailed discussion of this interesting 
phase of the subject, .which would require too much space for the 
scope of the present paper, it may be noted that waters the bacterial 
content of which distributes itself in accordance with the type of 
frequency curve mentioned, tend to become disproportionately more 
dangerous as their average bacterial content increases, for the reason 
that the frequency with which their bacterial count exceeds certain 
higher limits may increase at a much faster rate thfui does its average 
value. This observation is in hne with recent experience at a number 
of Ohio River plants, where the frequency of occurrence of raw water 
samples giving bacterial counts in the higher ranges has multiplied 
out bf proportion to increases in the yearly average count. This 
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question is being given careful study in connection with the analysis 
of data from the various Ohio River and other plants, with a view to 
determining, if possible, whether there exists a critical limit in the 
average bacterial content of a raw water or an effluent beyond which 
a disproportionately rapid deterioration in its quality may be 
expected to occur during a fairly large proportion of a given period 
of time* 

PURIFICATION EFFICIENCIES 

Comparison of the various Ohio River plants with respect to their 
efficiencies of bacterial purification indicates some rather wide 
differences in a few individual cases, though on the whole the agree¬ 
ment between plants of similar type is shown to be reasonably close. 
This is particularly true of efficiencies measured in terms of the 37® 
count and the B. coli index, the 20® count giving somewhat less 
uniform figures. 

In order to summarize in condensed form the average purification 
efficiencies observed for the group of Ohio River plants, taken as a 
whole. Table 2 has been prepared, giving the average percentages of 
bacteria remaining in the effluent from each stage of purification, as 
referred, first, to the raw water content and, second, to the influent 
water of that particular stage. The figures have been expressed as 
'^per cents remainingrather than as ^‘per cents removed,'^ in order 
to bring out more strikingly certain differences in the small quantities. 
The corresponding ^'per cent removed is readily derivable from the 
figures as given, being 100 per cent minus the figure in each case. 


Table 2. —Average purification efficiencies of 10 Ohio River plants during observa- 
Honed year^ as shown by percentages of raw and of influent water constituents^ 
respectively^ remaining in the effluent from each stage of purification 



Per cent of raw water 
constitutent in— 

Per cent of influent 
constitutent in— 


Settled 

water 


Filter effluent 



Filter effluent 


Applied 

water 

Unchlor¬ 

inated 

Chlor¬ 

inated 

Settled 

water 

Applied 

water 

Unchlor* 

inated 

Chlor¬ 

inated 

Turbidity...... 

33.8 

8.9 



33.8 

20.7 



iS-bour agar count, 20® C. 


10.8 

4.1 


33.0 

26.3 

38.3 

18.8 

34-boar agar count, 37® C. 

B, coli index. 

26.6 

U3.8 

*1.8 


26.6 

25.6 

14.7 

10.3 

27.7 

mnn 

0.41 


27.7 

21.3 

2.8 



»Average for Group I plants«9.4 per cent;«for Group II plants-18.2 per cent. 

* Average for Group 1 plants* l. 9 per cent; for Group II blants—1.9 per cent. 

* Av^i^ for Group I plants—0.20 per cent; for Group 11 plants—0.19 per cent. 


Based on the percentages derived from the 37° coimts, as referred 
to the influent water, the bacterial ofilciency of primary sedimentation 
is indicated as being about the same as that of secondary sedimenta- 
28813“—28t- 2 
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tion, the “percentage remaining" figures being, respectively, 26.6 
per cent and 25.6 per cent for the two stages, or the corresponding 
“percentages removed," 73.4 per cent and 74.4 per cent, respectively. 
Filtration, with a residual of 14.7 per cent and postfilter chlorination, 
with 10.3 per cent, show a slightly higher intrinsic efficiency than do 
the preliminary sedimentation stages, though the latter, of course, 
remove by far the greater proportion of the bacteria initially present 
in the raw water. 

With one exception, the percentages derived from the 37° counts 
agree very closely with those based on the B. coli index. The excep¬ 
tion noted refers to the much lower percentage (2.8 per cent) of B, 
coli in the filter effluent, when referred to the filter influent, as com¬ 
pared with the corresponding percentage (14.7 per cent) based on the 
37° count. It is worthy of note that this discrepancy is found in the 
filtered water percentages for every individual plant in the study 
group, and at no other stage of purification is it manifest. 

Based on the 37° count, the percentage of raw water bacteria 
remainii^ in the applied water averages 9.4 per cent for the plants of 
Group I, employing double sedimentation, and 12.8 per cent for 
those of Group II, employing single sedimentation. The advantage 
possessed by the former in the efficiency of removal of bacteria prior 
to filtration is thus shown to be considerable. Comparison of the 
percentages in the filtered and chlorinated effluents, however, indi¬ 
cates that this advantage does not extend beyond the filtration stage, 
at least to any marked extent. The percentages of raw water bacteria 
in the filter effluent are 1.6 per cent for Group I plants and 1.9 per 
cent for Group II plants, whereas in the final chlorinated effluent 
they are 0.20 per cent and 0.19 per cent, respectively. {B. coli 
r^ults). 

As regards the relation of bacterial purification efficiencies to the 
bacterial content of the raw or the influent water, the data thus far 
have indicated that such a relation exists though not always well 
defined nor manifest at every stage of purification. In general, the 
over-all percentage efficiency of purification tends to increase with 
the raw water count at a diminishing rate, with a tendency to become 
asymptotic to a fairly well-defined maximum value, apparently rep¬ 
resenting the upper limit of efficiency attainable by a given process. 
The type of relationship is illustrated in Figure 3 by two curves, one 
based on average data for three selected plants of Group I and the 
other oh similar data for two plants of Group II, showing the decrease 
in the percentage of raw water bacteria remaining in the final effluent 
as the raw water count (37°) increases. The tendency for the residual 
percentages to reach a definite minimum is marked in both cases. 
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BACTEBIAL QUALTTT OF EFFLUENTS 

As regards the average bacterial quality of effluents produced by 
the 10 Ohio River plants, the results of B. coli tests indicate that 
with the aid of chlorination a majority of the plants have been de¬ 
livering eflBuents satisfying the present Treasury Department 
standard/ when considered as an average over the entire year. The 
highest average B. coli index for a single month recorded for any one 
of the plants was 2.2 per 100 c. c., two other plants having maxima 
of 1.8 and 1.9, respectively. 



Fig. 3.—Relation between raw water bacterial counts and percentages of raw water bacteria re¬ 
maining in final effluent 


It is of interest to note the extent to which the same chlorinated 
effluents would satisfy, or fail to satisfy, the revised * Treasury De¬ 
partment standard with respect to average density of B. coli. In 
this case we find that three of the 10 plants delivered chlorinated 
effluents giving a positive test for the B. coli group in more than 10 
per cent of the standard 10.c. c. portions tested (the actual figures 
being 37 per cent, 12.2 per cent, and 15.8 per cent, respectively). At 


* Sm reprint No. 232, from the Public Health Reports, Vol. 29, No. 46, Nov. 6,1914. 

< The revised Treasury Department standard, as yet unpublished, specifies, as to bacterial content, 
substantially: (a) that not more than 10 per cent of the total number of standard 10 c. c. portions tested 
shall show the presence of organisms of the B. ccH group, and (6) that^not more than 5 per cent of all the 
standard samples shall show three or more positive tests out of the five 10 c. c. portions comprised in any 
single sample. 
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two of these throe plants, more than 5 per cent of the samples (16.2 
p6r cent and 6.8 per cent, respectively) gave three or more positive 
tubes out of each five tubes tested. Seven of the ten plants, there¬ 
fore, delivered chlorinated effluents satisfying both provisions of the 
iwised Treasury Department B, coli standard, and one of the re¬ 
maining throe plants satisfied the requirement as to the percentage 
of standard samples giving not more than three out of five positive 
10 c. c. portions. 

As regards the quality of the unchlorinated filter effluents, a con¬ 
siderably less favorable record is indicated. Taking the mean of 
the 12 monthly average B, coli index numbers as a measure of quality, 
we find that of the nine plants reporting results on the unchlorinated 
filter effluent, five gave an average index greater than 2.0 per 100 
c. c. and seven an index greater than 1.0 per 100 c. c. All but one 
of the nine plants gave one or more monthly average indices greater 
than 2.0 and all of them exceeded an index of 1,0 in one or more 
months. 

To sum up this phase of the matter, a large majority of the plants 
appear to be able to deliver chlorinated filter effluents meeting either 
the original or the revised Treasury Department standard with 
respect to B. coli content, when their record is considered for periods 
of a month or a year. Practically all of them, however, are imable 
to meet the standard without the aid of chlorination; that is to say, 
filtration processes alone, whether used in conjunction with single or 
with double coagulation and sedimentation, are unable to cope 
successfully with the present density of bacterial pollution of the 
Ohio River, if the measure of success be taken as the ability to meet 
either the original or the revised Treasury Department B. coli 
standard. 

RELATION OF BACTERIAL CHARACTER OF EFFLUENTS TO THAT OF 

INFLUENTS 

In a preliminary study of the performance of two Ohio River 
filtration plants, made by the Public Health Service several years 
ago,^ evidence was found of an interesting and highly significant 
relation between the bacterial content of effluents delivered by water 
purification processes and the corresponding bacterial content of 
their influents. Thus it was found that whenever an increase or a 
decrease in the bacterial, content of the influent occurs, there is a 
general tendency toward a corresponding, though not necessarily 
proportionate, change in the bacterial content of the effluent, either 
from a puiification plant when considered as a whole, or from a 
given stage of the purification process. The practical importance 

»The Loading of Filter Plants. U. W. Streeter. Jour. Am. W. W. Assoc., March, 1922; also reprint 
No, 737 from the Public Health Reports, Mar. 31, 1922, pp. 7417763. 
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of this relotion, if confirmed as a matter of more general experience, 
lies in the possibility it offers for forecasting with some precision the 
limit of raw water pollution under which a purification plant of 
pven type may be expected to deliver consistently an effluent of 
specified bacterial quality. To those who are,concerned with the 
control of the pollution of streams used as sources of purified muni¬ 
cipal water supplies, this question is one of primary importance in 
considering the specific limitations which must ultimately be imposed 
upon pollution of the raw water. 

The results of the present survey of Ohio River plants have con¬ 
firmed the existence of this relation in the case of every individual 
plant included in the survey group. In Tables 3 and 4 are given the 
results, in terms of the 37° count and the B. coli index, respectively, 
obtained by combining separately the data for plants of Group I and 
Group II into a table showing the corresponding bacterial counts 
observed at each successive stage of purification when grouped and 
averaged according to the individual raw-water counts falling within 
specified ascending ranges. With three exceptions in the two tables 
combined, it is noted that an increase in raw-water count is con¬ 
sistently accompanied by an increase in the effluent count at each 
successive stage of purification. The three exceptions noted are due 
principally to the undue weight unavoidably given to an irregular 
rMult from a single plant; in fact two of them (in Table 4) are based 
on observations available only at a single plant. 

Table 3. —Relation hettveen raio-water count and corresponding counts in effluents 
at successive stages of purification 

(24-hour agar count, 37® 0.] 


Average bacterial count per c. c. 


Raw water count range | 

1 

Raw 

Bottled 

Applied 

Filtered 

Dls- 

; infected 

Group I plants 






0-500. 

221 

68 

29 

3.1 

as 

601-1,000. 

826 

228 , 

108 

12.1 

1.0 

1,001-2,000. 

1,480 

328 

123 

7.8 


2,001-5;000. 

3,440 

739 

232 

1^4 

1.3 

Over 5,000. 

! 8,040 

1,060 

251 

92.5 

10 

Group 11 plants 






0-500. 

286 


92 

17 

1.0 

601-1,000. 

793 


181 

25 

1.5 

1,001-2,000. 

1,530 


376 

40 

3.0 

^001-5,000. 

3,390 


626 

58 

5.9 

Over 5,000.*-. 

0,460 

j 

1,950 

278 

22.4 





1 
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Tablb 4. —Rdation between raw water B. tcU index and correepmdmg ind&eee at 
eucceeaive stages of purification 

[B. eoZi Index per 100 c. o.] 


Average B. coll index per 100 o. c. 


Raw water B. coli Index range 

Raw 

1 

Settled 

Applied 

Filtered 

Dis- 

infected 

Orovp I plants 






0-10. 

10 

6.4 

4.3 

1.3 

0.12 

10-100. 

100 

64 

80 

2.1 

.20 

100-1,000. 

1,000; 

361 

126 

3.8 

.81 

1,000^10,000. 

10,000 

1,560 

801 

4.2 

.50 

Group IJ plants 






ft-in 

10 


7.0 

26 

1.2 

10-100. 

100 


72 

3.5 

.68 

lOD-1,000_ _ 

1,000 


480 

4.4 

.06 

1,000-10,000. 

10,000 


2,640 

4.0 

1.5 

10,000-100,000_ 

100,000 


1,800 

6.2 

3.6 






An inspection of the B, coli figures in Table 4 shows that plants of 
the more highly elaborated type of Group I can be expected usually 
to deliver chlorinated effluents meeting the revised Treasury Depart¬ 
ment standard with a raw-water B. coli index in excess of 10,000 
per 100 c. c. For plants of the Group II type, the limiting raw- 
water index would appear to be slightly in excess of 1,000 per 100 c. c. 

In citing these figures, it should bo emphasized that they are 
merely tentative and subject to the possibility of further revision 
after a more detailed analysis of the data has been completed. It 
may prove desirable, for example, further to subdivide the plants 
of Group I into two subgroups, one being represented by the plants 
at Ironton and Portsmouth, which employ not only double sedimenta¬ 
tion but continuous double coagulation, and the other by plants of 
the Steubenville-Cincinnati-Louisville type, which use double sedi¬ 
mentation but not double coagulation. A preliminary comparison 
of the data from these two subgroups of plants has clearly indicated 
the advantage of double coagulation as a measure for further increas¬ 
ing the bacterial purification efficiency of plants employing primary 
plain sedimentation. 

The limitations of space do not permit an elaboration of some other 
interesting angles of this study; for example, as to what it has thus 
far shown concerning the relation of raw-water turbidity to bacterial- 
purification efficiency. The relation appears to be a definite one, 
though the extent to which it is influenced by the fact that increased 
amounts of coagulants are usually applied when the raw-water 
turbidity increases, has not been given a sufficiently thorough study 
to justify any conclusions as to whether the mere presence of turbidity 
or some other contingent factor, such as coagulant dosage, has the 
more direct influence on the percentage efficiency of bacterial removal. 
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CXJNCLUSION 

From the data thus far analyzed, the following definite conclusions 
may be drawn with reference to water-purification plants treating 
Ohio River water: 

1. With the continuous and effective use of chlorine disinfection 
as a reinforcement to filtration, the Ohio River plants, considered as 
a group, apparently are fully able to deliver effluents of such bacterio¬ 
logical quality as is generally considered safe for a very large pro¬ 
portion of the time. Without the aid of chlorination, they undoubt¬ 
edly would be unable to do so. 

2. The type of plant represented by Group I, employing two 
stages of sedimentation, is more efficient in bacterial removal than 
the type represented by Group II, employing but a single stage of 
sedimentation. Of the Group I type, plants employing coagulation 
with both stages of sedimentation are more efficient than those using 
plain sedimentation as the primary stage. 

3. Earlier observations as to the existence of a well-defined relation 
between the bacterial content of effluents and that of influents of 
water-purification processes have been confirmed by the results 
obtained from every individual Ohio River plant thus far studied. 
As far as the Ohio River plants included in this study are concerned, 
therefore, the possibility exists for forecasting the extent of deteriora¬ 
tion in their effluents from a given increase in raw-water pollution, 
with plants of the highest efficiency here represented. 

In considering the first of these three conclusions it may well be 
said that while the extremely high bacterial efficiency shown by the 
various Ohio River plants during the past year’s survey has been an 
encouraging sign, their inability, as a group, to produce bacterially 
satisfactory effluents without the aid of chlorination virtually means 
that the last line of defense as at present established has been reached 
in the purification of Ohio River water. The next line of defense 
which suggests itself is long-time preliminary storage, but this 
measure would be costly in all cases and probably impracticable in 
some instances; hence the problem of meeting further encroachments 
of pollution in the Ohio River has definitely entered the phase when 
serious attention must be given to some plan for restricting further 
increase in the sewage pollution of the river. 


VITAL STATISTICS FOR NEW YORK CITY, 1924 

The following is taken from the Weekly Bulletin of the Depart¬ 
ment of Health of the city of New York for January 10, 1926: 

The health of the city for the year 1924 was exceptionally good. 
The number of deaths reported during the year was 71,252, as com- 
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pared with the average for the immediately preceding five years of 
73,432, a decrease of 2,180 deaths. 

Tliose causes which showed a materially decreased mortality were 
influenza, a decrease of 1,696; tuberculosis of the lungs, 1,220; 
diarrheal diseases under five, 1,023; diphtheria and croup, 248; 
scarlet fever, 143; acute respiratory diseases, 538; and tuberculous 
meningitis, 100. Those causes showing materially increased mor¬ 
talities were as fallows: Chronic degenerative diseases, 1,906, which 
includes chronic organic heart diseases, chronic Bright’s disease, 
diseases of the arteries, and cerebral apoplexy; cancer, an increase of 
642 deatlis; typhoid fever, 48 deaths; poliomyelitis, 26; appendicitis, 
94; cirrhosis of the liver, 22; accidental deatlis, 253; homicides, 63; 
and suicides, 34. 

ITie great saving of life was under five years of age, there being 
2,459 fewer deaths than in the five-year average. The gi-eat loss 
was at ages 65 years and over, there having been exactly 1,000 
more deaths reported in 1924 than in the five-year average. 

In all, 32,950 people died in institutions; 22,903 in tenements and 
apartment houses; 12,561 in private dwellings, and 634 in hotels. 

MorlalUy from principal causes, 1924, and corrected average for preceding five years 


Total deaths, all causes. 


IVpboid fever. 

Measles..-. 

Scarlet fever. 

Whooping cough. 

Diphtheria and croup. 

Influenza. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Other tuberculous diseases. 

Cancer. 

Diseases of arteries. 

Organic heart disease.. 

Pneumonia (all forms).. 

Diarrheal diseases under 5 years.. 

Bright’s disease and nephritis.. 

Puerperal diseases. 

Congenital debility and malformations. 

Violent deaths (excluding suicides). 

Suicides. 

All other causes.1. 


Total births reported_ 

Total marriages reported, 


Corrected 
average 
preceding 
nvo years 

Deaths 
reported 
year 1924 

Increase 

Decrease 

73,432 

71,252 


2,180 

136 

184 

48 


469 

500 

17 


223 

80 


143 

334 

382 

48 


962 

714 


248 

2,245 

549 


1,696 

6,0W) 

4,780 


1,220 

908 

807 


101 

5,915 

6,557 

042 


3,014 

3,667 

653 


12,854 

16,134 

2,280 

1. 

9,315 

9,152 

163 

2,206 

1,183 

1. 

1,023 

4,700 

3,701 


1,059 

716 

679 


36 

4,009 

3,865 


144 

4,255 

4,671 

i 316 


799 

833 

34 


14,293 

13,008 


m 

131.264 

62,009 

130,420 

62,264 

186 

888 



INFANTILE MORTALITY 

The infantile mortality rate for the year was 68 per 1,000 live 
births, as compared with the five-year average rate of 76—a saving 
of 8 babies out of every 1,000 born alive. 

In all, 130,426 births were reported during the year, a decrease of 838. 
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Tho Bulletin states: 

'^Formerly, the health of the baby was a local problem and em¬ 
phasis was placed on family care. To-day the complex character of 
Imug conditions causes it to assume a much broader aspect, and 
community control can not be avoided. The factors that must be 
considered when dealing with this subject are: Housing, sanitation, 
overcrowding, social factom, pure water, pure milk, prevention of 
contagion, and out-of-door facilities. 

^^The best criterion of a pcople^s health, perhaps of a peoplo^s 
civilization, is the rate of infant mortality. This is measurable. 
The rate is reckoned upon the basis of 1,000 births, e. g., a rate of 
70 means 70 deaths under 1 year for each 1,000 babies bom alive. 

The control of infant mortality spells ^ well baby.^ It is essential, 
therefore, to study its causation and the means employed to do 
away with these causes. 

^^The principal reasons for infant mortality may be set down as: 
Prenatal, those affecting the mother; postnatal, those affecting the 
child. Under the caption 'prenataP one thinks of: Tuberculosis, 
syphilis, alcoholism, poverty, overcrowding, imhygienic surroundings, 
lack of proper food, manual labor on the part of the mother. One 
can not but be struck by the interrelation of these various causes 
and the bearing they must necessarily have upon one another.^ ^ 


MOSQUITO BREEDING IN WATER BARRELS^ 

INSTRUCTIVE INCIDENT IN CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES AT A NAVAL OPERATING 

BASE 

The following information is taken from the sanitary report of 
the United States Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Va., for 
the month of September, 1924: 

The sources of the mosquitoes noted in last month^s report were 
located at Sewalls Point coal pier and the Virginian Railway coaling 
station in nine hansels of water used for controlling fires. Seven of 
these barrels were enijitiod, and the superintendents of the two 
places promised to keep the remaining barrels oiled. This was not 
accomplished, however, until thousands of Culex mosquitoes had been 
blown over the base by the then prevailing southerly wind. These 
mosquitoes immediately stocked every available body of water—of 
which the frequent rains, unfortunately, supplied many—in the 
made ground on the north side of the base. Although nearly 4 tons 
of niter cake and 150 gallons* of crude oil were used during the 
month, reducing the breeding to a minimum, we still have thousands 
of Cvlicidse, Thorough surveys were made at three units on the 
base for ^AnopheJeSf-hut none could be found. CvHex larv© were 
collected at three places and the containers ei|.her treated or de¬ 
stroyed. Several water holes were filled during the month.’’ 

iProm tbe United States Naval Medical Bulletin for January^ 1925. 
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DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBUC HEilLTH COURT DECISION 


Ordinance authorizing acquisition of land for garbage disposal pur¬ 
poses upheld. —(Supreme Court of IlMois.) The city of Chicago has 
power to acquire land for use in the disposal of garbage and other 
waste matter, and the city ordinance passed Jime 13, 1923, providing 
for the acquisition of certain specified property to be used for the 
above-mentioned purposes, is valid. (Consumers’ Co. v. City of 
Chicago et al., 145 N. E. 114.) 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 17, 1925 


Sumtnary of information received by telegraph from indmtricd insurance companies 
for week ended January 17, 19S6, and corresponding week of 19Si. {From the 
Weekly Health Index, January 20, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ending Corresponding 
January 17, 1926 ‘ week, 1924 


Policies in force.- 68, 396, 301 64, 691, 101 

Number of death claims.-.-.- 12, 125 11, 314 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 10. 8 10. 8 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 17y 19^5y infant mortalityy annual death ratCy and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924* {From the Weekly Health IndeXy January 20f 
1926y issued by the Bureau of the Censusy Department of Commerce) 



1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. « 

«Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1923. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

) Data for 61 cities. 

< Deaths for week ended Friday, January 16,1926. 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 17^ 1925^ infant mortality, annual death rate^ and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924, (From the Weekly Health Index^ January 20, 
1925f issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 



Week ended Jan. 
17,1925 

Annual 
death rate 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mort^- 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

per 1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 17, 
1025 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1024 

ity rute, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 17, 
1925 

Grand Rapids.. 

36 

12.5 

8.4 

5 

3 

78 

Houston... 

60 

7 

5 

Indianapolis.. 

92 

13.4 

12.0 

7 

14 

48 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

35 

17.4 

las 

2 

2 

44 

Jersey City.. 

86 

14.2 

9.4 

n 

0 


Kansas City, Kans. 

40 

16.9 

12.4 

0 

5 

Hjp 

Kansas Cityi Mo... 

89 

12.6 

12.0 

g 

9 

Los Angeles.... 

273 

21 

19 


Louisville... 

87 

17.5 

12.3 

9 

6 


Lowell.—.. 

34 

16.2 

17.6 

3 

7 

52 

Lynn... 

18 

0.0 

8.5 

0 

3 

0 

Memphis_____ 

57 

17.0 

13.0 

6 

6 


Milwaukee. 

97 

lai 

11.9 

19 

22 

87 

Minneapolis... 

108 

13.2 

12.9 

15 

12 


Nashville * . 

41 

17.2 

19.4 

9 

8 


New Bedford---.__ 

20 

7.7 

16.1 

2 

5 

33 

New Haven. 

40 

14.3 

C.8 

0 

3 

116 

New Orleans.-. 

181 

22.8 

20.5 

23 

16 

New York--... 

1,610 

157 

13.8 

12.7 

172 

193 


Bronx Borough. 

0.1 

11.1 

17 

29 

59 

Brooklyn Borough... 

524 

12.2 

11.2 

63 

53 

66 

Manhattan Borough. 

733 

16.0 

15.1 

72 

92 

72 

Queens Borough.,!. 

134 

12.2 

10.6 

14 

12 


Richmond Borough. 

62 

24.2 

18.8 

6 

7 


Newark, N. J.. 

120 

13.8 

11.2 

17 

18 


Norfolk.-.—— 

31 

9.6 

11.4 

4 

6 


Oakland. 

53 

10.0 

13.5 

2 

4 


Omaha.-..i 

42 

ms 

10.3 

3 

4 


Paterson.-.. 

28 

10.3 

11.5 

5 

2 


Philadelphia. 

608 

16.0 

15.0 

67 

74 


Pittsburgh. 

223 

18.4 

16.2 

32 

27 


Portland, Oreg. 

64 

11.8 

14.4 

6 

6 


Providence.—.. 

61 

13.0 

14.8 

7 

11 


Richmond. 

7.1 

20.4 

15.3 

10 

6 


Rochester...—... 

76 

n.8, 

7 



St. Louis... . 

257 

16.3 

12.5 

23 

17 

St. Paul. 

58 

12.3 

. 13.0 

7 

7 

60 

Balt Lake City . 

30 

12.0 

15.0 

G 

4 

94 

San Antonio______ 

84 

22.1 

18.8 

13 

15 

San Francisco. 

180 

16.8 

17.8 

12 

14 

G9 

Schenectady... 

25 

12.8 

9.9 

2 

4 

50 

j^aitle. .. 

50 



4 

7 

41 

Somerville..... 

27 

13.8 

13.0 

4 

4 

107 

Spokane.— .. 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield, Mass. 

32 

10.9 

11 6 

6 

3 

74 

Syracuse. 

48 

13.1 

11.9 

2 

8 

25 

Tacoma.——.-. 

30 

16.0 

13.2 

2 

2 

48 

Toledo... 

66 

12.0 

11.9 

8 

6 

72 

Trenton...... 

49 

19.4 

15.7 

4 

3 

65 

Utica. 

26 

12.6 

10.9 

2 

1 

41 

Washington, D. C. 

133 

13.9 

15.2 

17 

8 

05 

Waterbury____ 

22 



4 

5 

88 

Wilmington, Del.. 

47 

20.1 

13.5 

8 

7 

182 

Yonkers...*_ 

26 

12.1 

11.4 

5 

3 

no 

Youngstown ...... 

45 

14.7 

6.0 

5 

3 

63 









* Deaths for week ended Friday, January 10, 1925. 









































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ Stale or local, can effectively prevent or control disease wUhotU 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended January 24, 1925 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 68 

Diphtheria. 25 

Dysentery. 2 

Influenza. 467 

Influenza reported as “Devil’s grip”.— 3 

Malaria. 

Measles.- W 

Mumps. 62 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pellagra. 1 

Pneumonia.- 137 

Scarlet fever. 18 

Smallpox. 292 

Tetanus.-•.- 1 

Trachoma. 8 

Tuberculosis. 25 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whooping cough. 30 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox. 14 

Diphtheria. 4 

Measles. 63 

Mumps. 16 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 1 

Smallpox. 16 

Tuberculosis.— 45 

Whooping cough. 7 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox. 86 

Diphtheria. 12 

Hookworm disease. 4 

Influenza. 201 

Malaria. 28 

Measles. 63 

^ For two weeks ended Jan. 24,1925. 


ARKANSAS—continued 

Cases 


Mumps. 35 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pellagra. 5 

Scarlet fever. 12 

Smallpox. 12 

Trachoma. 8 

Tuberculosis. 0 

Typhoid fever. 6 

W hooping cough. 21 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal roeningitis—XJkiah. 1 

Diphtheria. 151 

Influenza. 63 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

HeaJdsburg. 1 

Los Angeles. 1 

Measles. 48 

Poliomyelitis: 

Oakland. 1 

Sacramento. 1 

San Diego Coimty. 1 

Santa Clara County. 1 

Scarlet fever. 174 

Smallpox: 

los Angeles. 58 

Los Angeles County. 20 

Oakland. 12 

Orange County. 12 

Scattering. 71 

Typhoid fever.* 11 

COLORADO t 
(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox. 150 

Diphtheria. 18 

Measles. 5 


(218) 
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cOLOKAiKH^ntlnued 


Cqsos 

Humps. 40 

Pmeutnonia.—11 

Scarlet fever. 58 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis. 43 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whoopiug cough. 6 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. SO 

Diphtheria. 44 

Gorman measles. 32 

Influenxa. 4 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles.- 42 

Mumps.- 31 

Pneumonia (all forms). 101 

Scarlet fever. 183 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms).- 32 

Typhoid fever.- 1 

Whooping cough.- 67 

DELA-WARl 

Chicken pox. 1 

Diphtheria. 2 

Measles.—2 

Mumps.- 6 

Pneumonia. 3 

Scarlet fever.- 4 

Tuberculosis.- 3 

Whooping cough. 6 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria.- 7 

Influenza. 63 

Malaria..- 4 

Pneumonia. 3 

Scarlet fever. 1 

Smallpox. 3 

Typhoid fever. 12 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox. 12 

Diphtheria. 3 

German measles. 1 

Hookworm disease. ) 

Influenza. 116 

Malaria. 1 

Mumps. 5 

Pneumonia. 28 

Scarlet fever. 3 

Smallpox.—— 1 

Tuberculosis.-.- 15 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough.6 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County. 1 

Knox County. 1 

Woodford County. 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 89 

Scattering. 52 


iLLiNOU-^continued 

Cases 


Influenza. 37 

Lethargic encephalitis—Cook County.. 6 

Measles. 421 

Pneumonia. 391 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County. 281 

Edgar County. 8 

McLean County. 9 

Madison County. 14 

St. Claire County. 11 

Scattering. 132 

Smallpox; 

Lake County.- 8 

Madison County. 8 

Ogle County. 8 

St. Claire County. 12 

Scattering. 25 

Tuberculosis. 242 

Typhoid fever. 32 

Whooping cough. 301 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Lake County__ 1 

Chicken i)Ox . 142 

Diphtheria. 42 

Influenza. 62 

Measles. 100 

Mumps. 4 

Pneumonia. 24 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County. 16 

Elkhart County. 10 

Huntington County. 18 

Kosciusko County. 25 

Lake County. 11 

La Porte Coimty. 10 

Parke County. 8 

St. Joseph County. 16 

Vigo County. 12 

Scattering. 98 

Smallpox. 

Jefferson County. 10 

Kosciusko County.— 12 

Vigo County. 13 

Scattering. 56 

Tuberculosis. 39 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whooping cough... 39 

IOWA 

Diphthoria. 21 

Scarlet fever. 64 

Smallpox. 33 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 177 

Diphtheria. 47 

Influenza. 4 

Measles.--. 8 

Mumps---.-. 380 

Pellagra..—. 1 

Paeuinonia. 40 

Sc^irlct fever. J5l 

Smallpox_^. “23 

Tuberaulosis. 56 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cough. 51 
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tOUtSIAKA 

Cerebrosplnnl meningitis. 

Diphtheria.. 

Influenza.... 

Malaria.,,. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

MAIN® 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

German measles. 

Influenza. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Vincent's angina.. 

Whooping cough. 

MARYLAND * 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

German measles. 

Influenza. 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum_ 

Pneumonia (all forma). 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat. 

Tetanus. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Typhus fever. 

Whooping cough. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal pieningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 

Diphtheria. 

German measles. 

Hookworm disease. 

Influenza..... 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Measles. 

Mumps... 

Ophthalmia neonatorum... 

Pneumonia (lobar). 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat... 

Trachoma. 

Trichinosis. 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

* Week ended Friday. 


Cases 

1 

17 

67 

3 

43 

31 

38 

23 

27 


41 

27 

1 

17 

8 

110 

7 
26 

5 

4 

3 

3, 

1 

67 

20 

4 

128 

2 

17 

63 

2 

118 

92 

3 

1 

33 

8 
1 

02 


2 

283 

15 

107 

161 

1 

124 

8 

380 

102 

35 

158 

3 

388 


MICHIGAN 


Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis-... 
Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough. 


MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria.. 

Measles. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever.. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis.. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


Oases 

08 

140 

103 

302 

21 

40 

11 

120 


m 

52 

8 

1 

272 

70 

82 

2 

23 


MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria. 0 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Smallpox. 21 

Typhoid fever. 4 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal men ingitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 07 

Diphtheria. 88 

Influenza. 24 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 6 

Mumps. 30 

Pneumonia. 20 

Scarlet fever. 310 

Smallpox. 15 

Trachoma. 16 

Tuberculosis. 51 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough . 11 

MONTANA 

Diphtheria. 5 

Scarlet fever. 30 

Smallpox. 80 

Typhoid fever. 2 

NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox. 203 

Diphtheria. 88 

Influenza. 14 

Measles. 80 

Pneumonia. 177 

Scarlet fever. 246 

Smallpox. 14 

Typhoid fever. 0 

Whooping cough. 267 


4 new YORK 

^ (Exclusive of Now York City) 

154 Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

8 Diphtheria. 

140 Influenza. 


8 

83 

38 
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NSW Yoaa<*‘coniittue(l 


Cases 

Lethargic encephalitis. 6 

Measles. 193 

Pneumonia. 245 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 359 

Smallpox. 18 

Typhoid fever. 25 

Whooping cough. 203 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chiplccn pox. 165 

Diphtheria. 49 

German measles. i 

Measles. 21 

Scarlet fever. 45 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Smallpox. 84 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 92 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Diphtheria. 16 

Smallpox.-.. 17 

Typhoid fever. 18 

ORK(»ON 

("hickenpox. 60 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 21 

Scattering. 9 

Mumps.- 16 

Pneumonia. *9 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever* 

Portland. 0 

Scattering. 20 

Smallpox: 

1*01 tland. 10 

Columbia County. 17 

Scattering. 8 

Tuberculosis. 33 

Tyjihoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 17 

Diphtheria. 3 

Mumps. 8 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 31 

Smallpox. 1 

Tubcrailosis. 1 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 2 

TEXAS 

Anthrax. 1 

Chicken pox. 141 

Dengue. 14 

Diphtheria. 84 

Dysentery (epidemic). 13 

1 Deaths. 


TEXAS—continued 


Cases 

Influenza.4,226 

Leprosy. 1 

Lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Measles. 00 

Mumps.v. 163 

Ophthalni ia neonatorum. 4 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pellagra... 25 

Pneumonia. 302 

Rabies (human). 2 

Scailet fever. 61 

Smallpox. 43 

Tetanus. 1 

Trachoma. 4 

Tuberculosis. 55 

Typhoid fever. 37 

Whooping cough. 58 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 42 

Diphtheria. 3 

Measles.. 2 

Mumps.- 56 

Scarlet fever. 31 

Whooping cough. 17 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox—Montgomery County. 8 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox. 94 

Diphtheria. 32 

Measles. 69 

Mumps. 117 

Pneumonia. 2 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever.- 64 

Smallpox. 27 

Tuberculosis. 29 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough.- 8 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria.. 12 

Scarlet fever.- 14 

Smallpox. 6 

Typhoid fever. 4 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee. 

Chicken pox. 69 

Diphtheria. 17 

Oernian measles. 114 

Influenza,,.. 2 

lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles. 183 

M limits..-. 63 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever. 13 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis.. , 19 

Whooping cough. 29 
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witeON8iN--continued 


Scattering: Cases 

Chicken pox... 220 

Diphtheria. 47 

Qormair measles. 3 

Influenta. 33 

Measles. 102 

Mumps. 286 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pneumonia. 20 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 169 


Wl8CON8tN--*COtttilMted 


Scattering-^Continued. Gases 

Smallpox...*.. 48 

Tuboroulosis. 23 

Typhoid fever.-J.. 3 

Whooping cough. 92 

WTOMIMQ 

Chicken pox. 14 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 1 

Scarlet fever. 16 

Whooping cough. 4 


Reports for Week Ended January 17, 1925 


NsaRASKA Cases 

Chicken pox —.-.. 28 

NORTH DAKOTA Cases 

Chicken pox.. 13 

Diphtheria. 17 

Measles..................................... 3 

Diphtheria.. 1 

Measles_____.................. 6 

Mumps. 10 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 15 

Smallpox. 24 

Typhoid? fttVflr 5 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever. 68 

Smallpox.1. 7 

Tuberculosis_ 2 

WhooDine coueh. 4 

Whooping cough. 6 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph- 

therla 

Influ- 

ensa 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

October, 19X4 












1 

178 




. 

2 

104 


8 

November, 19X4 











MAhri^k-A 

1 

04 

9 




1 

120 


2 

December, 19X4 


1 









Delaware_ 

1 

13 

6 


2 



6 


1 

Idaho. - __ 

2 

20 

1 





22 


8 

Illinois. 

2 

664 

82 

6 

815 


9 

1,516 

166 

231 

Louisiana. 

3 

101 

98 

24 

11 j 

1 

2 

60 

53 

157 

Maryland__ 

1 

218 

476 

1 

86 

0 

2 

378 


63 

Nebraska. ... 


60 

3 




1 

69 


2 

New York_ 

11 

1,620 

330 

6 

925 


44 

2,263 

51 

784 

North Carolina_ 

0 

314 



82 


1 

215 

152 

27 

North Dakota_ 


29 



64 


10 

167 

69 


Okl^oma. 

5 


636 

59 

9 

6 

1 

174 

27 

217 

Rhode Island. 

0 

95 

6 

0 


0 

0 

103 


15 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATION, DECEMBER, 1924 

Notificaliom regarding Gommiinicable diseases sent during the month of December^ 
1924, to other State health departments by departments of health of certain Stales 


Referred by— 

Diph- 

therla 

Scarlet 

fever 

SmaDpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

f'onnecticut. 

1 

2 

1 


— 


Illinois... 




Alassacbusetts. 


3 

2 

18 

1 

Minnesota. 



47 

53 

New York... 

1 

7 

New Jersey... 



Washington. 


1 


. 
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PLAGUE.EBADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Los Angdes, Calif .—^The following items are taken from the re¬ 
port of plague-eradicative treasures in Los Angeles, Calif., for the 


week ended January 10, 1925: 

Number of rats examined during week ended Jan. 10, 1025-- 3, 903 

Number of rats found to be plague infected___ 1 

Number of squirrels examined during week ended Jan. 10, 1925-.. 215 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected___ 0 

Total number of rats examined to Jan. 10, 1925___31, 612 

Total number of rats found to be plague infected... 71 

Total number of squirrels examined to Jan. 10, 1925.....- 1, 093 

Total number of squirrels found plague infected.... 0 

Last case of human plague, Jan. 6, 1925. 


Oakland^ Calif ,—^From December 13, 1924, to January 10, 1925, 
10 rSite were found to be plague infected at Oakland, Calif. 

New Orleaufij La ,—^The following items are taken from the report 
of plague-eradicative measures in New Orleans, La., for the week 


ended January 10, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected--- 271 

N umber of inspections made.... 947 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas.... 28 

Number of rodents examined... 4,133 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected..... 0 

Total number of rodents examined to Jan. 10, 1925..... 13, 755 

Total number of rodents found to be plague infected.. 5 


SMALLPOX AT PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 

Under date of January 19, 1925, 12 cases of smallpox were reported 
at Port Arthur, Tex, 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria ,—For the week ended January 10, 1925, 35 States 
reported 1,736 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 
12, 1924, the same States reported 2,518 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and four cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
having an aggregate population of more than 28,800,000, reported 931 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended January 10, 1925. Last year, 
for the corresponding week, they reported 1,373 cases. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy for these cities was 1,300 cases of diphtheria. The 
estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles ,—Thirty States reported 2,233 cases of measles for the 
week ended January 10, 1925, and 13,096 cases of this disease for the 
week ended January 12, 1924. One hundred and four cities reported 
1,191 cases of measles for the week this year and 4,994 cases last year. 

23313*^—251-3 
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ScaHet fever .—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
35 States—this year, 4,157 cases; last year, 3,889; 104 cities—this 
year, 2,038 cases; last year, 1,718; estimated expectancy, 1,031 cases. 

Smallpox .—For the week ended January 10,1925,35 States reported 
889 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 936 cases. One hundred and four cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1925, 316 cases; 1924, 345 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 78 cases. These cities reported 19 deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year, 13 of which occurred at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever .—Three hundred and ninety-one cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended January 10, 1925, by 34 
States. For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 
219 cases. One hundred and four cities reported 198 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year, and 81 cases for the week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 49 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia .—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,147 deaths; 1924, 1,177 deaths. 

City reports for week ended January 10y 1925 

The “estimated expectancy * given for diplithcria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fcrver is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many eases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epitlemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public llenlth Service during the past nine years. It is m most instances the median num¬ 
ber of coses reported in the corresponding week of the pi ecedmg years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean numbei of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data arc used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1916 is included. In obtaining the estimated exjxjctancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given In the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 



Popula¬ 

tion 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and city 

(''hick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

I><*aths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

NKW KNGLANb 










Maine: 

Portland.. 

. 

73,129 

22,408 

HO, 008 
23,613 

770,400 
120,912 
144,227 

17 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

46 

1 

New Hampehire: 

Concord. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Vermont: 

Barre... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Burlington. 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Massachusetts: 

Boston.. 

70 

68 

47 

a 

2 

80 

7 

38 

1 

Fall River. 

4 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

^ringfield. 

8 

4 

6 

1 

2 

60 

7 

Worcester.. 

191,927 

68,799 

212,378 

1143,666 
H38,036 
172,967 

13 

6 

7 

1 

0 

1 6 

0 


Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket.. 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

PrnwtrlAtien.. _ ^. 

0 

13 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport.1 

1 

9 

7 

2 

1 

0 

. 1 

8 

Haraord. 

3 

8 

9 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

New Haven.1 

66 

6 

1 

0 

0 

21 

0 

M 


tPopulation Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended January 10^ 1925 —Continued 


Divisioii, State, and city 


KIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo. 

New York. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Reading. 

Scranton. 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland... 

Columbus. 

Toledo. 

Indiana. 

Fort Wayne. 

Indianapolis. 

South Bend. 

Terre Haute. 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

Cicero. 

Peoria. 

Springflcld. 

Michigan* 

Detroit. 

Flint. 

Grand Rapids. 

Wisconsin: 

Madison . 

Milwaukee. 

Racine. 

Superior. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota; 

Duluth. 

Minneai>oiis. 
St. Paul..... 
Iowa: 

Davenport... 
Des Moines. 
Sioux City... 
Waterloo..,. 
Missouri: 

Kansas City. 
St. Joseph... 
St. Louis— 


North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

Grand Forks. 
South Dakota: 

Aberdeen. 

Sioux Falls... 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kaiobub: 

Topeka. 

Wichita. 


Popula¬ 

tion 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

530,718 

31 

30 

8 

1 

1 

64 

15 

9 

5,927,625 

231 

227 

202 

24 

19 

40 

26 

287 

317,867 

15 

12 

1 

0 

1 

5 

37 

5 

184,511 

16 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

124,157 

12 

5 

to 

1 

2 

14 

1 

5 

438,699 

34 

23 

14 

7 

0 

53 

8 

27 

127,390 

4 

8 

6 

2 

2 

9 

0 

2 

1,922,788 

159 

79 

90 


0 

71 

41 

06 

613,442 

74 

29 

10 


5 

84 

34 

16 

110,917 

23 

5 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

140,636 

3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

406,312 

20 

16 

5 


5 

1 

2 

14 

888,619 

141 

39 

27 

7 

6 

1 

6 

21 

261,082 

23 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

268.338 

25 

9 

13 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

93,573 


4 







342,718 

80 

20 

5 

0 

1 

2 

7 

20 

76,709 

5 

1 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

68,939 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,886,121 

159 

160 

67 

16 

4 

273 

18 

82 

55,968 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

79,675 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

61,833 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

22 

4 

995,668 

01 

78 

34 

6 

2 

8 

7 

43 

117,968 

13 

11 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

145,947 

10 

6 

0 

0 

1 

13 

2 

4 

42,519 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

182 

0 

484,595 

91 

24 

18 

2 

1 

247 

53 

0 

64,393 

37 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

‘39,671 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

106, 289 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

i 

0 

3 

409,125 

59 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

241,891 

38 

IS 

16 

0 

0 

0 

21 

7 

61,262 

4 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


140,923 

1 

4 

5 

0 


0 

0 


79,662 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

1 


39,067 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 



351,819 

14 

13 

3 

5 

5 

2 

0 

12 

78,232 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

803,853 

47 

66 

36 

1 

1 

4 

4 


24,841 

21 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32 

1 

14, 547 

1 

1 

1 i 

0 


0 

0 


15,829 

* 1 


1 

0 


1 

0 


29,206 

1 

i 

5 

0 


0 

0 


58,701 

7 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

204,382 

26 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

52,555 

21 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

159 

2 

79.261 

36 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 Population Jam 1,1920. 
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€Uy repoTlB for week ended January 10, J9$S —Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en po.v, 
cases 
1*0- 

ported 

Dif^theria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 
cases re¬ 
ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia! 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exyiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

, cases 
re¬ 
ported 

SOITTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington,. 

117,728 

7 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Maryland: 










Baltimore... 

773,680 

59 

33 

33 

74 

7 

4 

4 

59 

Ctlfr)hprl:m(l 

32, ;161 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Q 


1 


iiiaol 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

District of (^lumbia: 











» 437,571 

48 

20 

26 

2 

3 

21 


13 

Viiginin: 









Lynchburg. 

30,277 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

34 

0 

Norfolk. 

169,080 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

148 

6 

Kichmond. 

181,044 

4 

8 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

7 

Roanoke. 

65,602 

11 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

West Virginia: 







i 



< 'hai Icf-ton. 

46.697 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

Ilimtingtoii 

67,918 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


heeling.. 

1 6G; 208 

14 

2 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 

North ('afolina: 










Raleigh. 

29,171 

16 1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Wlluiingion.1 

36,710 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

' Winston-Halom. 

56,230 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

South Carolina: 










(Charleston. 

71,246 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Columbia. 

30, m 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Greenville. 

26,789 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta. 

222,963 

9 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 


Brunswick. 

16,937 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

! 0 

Savannah . 

89,448 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 


2 

2 

Florida: 










St. Petersburg. 

24.40,3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa. 

56,050 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

EAST aOUTH CBNTIIAL 










Kentucky; 










C^ovington. 

57,877 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

l4>xlngtoD. 

43,673 

5 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Louisville. 

257,671 

a 

9 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

13 

Tennessee: 










Memphis. 

170,067 

20 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

H 

Nashville. 

121, 128 

1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

7 

Alabama. 










Birmingham. 

196.'4)1 

32 

3 

11 

7 

2 

0 

0 

12 

Mobile.- 

6:i,858 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Montgomery . 

46,383 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

9 

2 

0 

WEST SOUTH (ENTKAL 










Arkansas’ 










Fort Smith. 

30,635 

4 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock. 

70,016 

1 

2 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

<6 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans. 

404,575 

2 

15 

8 

5 

5 

1 

0 

16 

Shreveport. 

54,500 

1 


j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Oklahoma' 









Oklahoma. 

101,150 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

9 

0 

4 

Tulsa... 

102,018 

0 

2 

3 

0 


2 



Texas: 









Dallas. 

177,274 

32 

8 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Galveston. 

46,877 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Houston. 

154,970 


3 

9 

0 

1 

0 


9 

San Antonio. 

184,727 

0 

1 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

11 

MOUNTAm 










Montana: 










Billings. 

16,027 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Great Falls.. 

27,787 

1 

I 

9 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

Helena. 

» 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula. 

1 12.668 


0 

4 

0 

0 

1 


1 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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CUy reports for week ended January iO, /d^5-^Continu©d 





Diphtheria 

1 

Influenza 




Division, State, and city 

Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

i . 

[ 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

le- 

ported 

Mumps, 
cases re¬ 
ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

fiortod 

iiorNTAiN—con. 










Idaho: 










Boise. 

22,806 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver. 

272,031 

16 

10 

6 

0 

1 

3 

60 

15 

Pueblo. 

43,519 

32 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

. 3 

3 

New Mexico; 







Albuquerque. 

Arizona; 

16,648 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Phoenix. 

33,899 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Utah: 








Salt Lake City. 

126,241 

75 

3 

6 

0 

0 

2 

35 

4 

Nevada: 








Reno. 

12,429 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington; 










Seattle.. 

1 315,685 

.58 

B 

g 

0 


6 

15 


Spokane. 

104, .573 

23 

3 

0 

0 


30 

0 


Tacoma. 

Oregon: i 

. 101,731 

4 

1 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Portland. 

273,621 

23 

8 

12 

0 

0 

3 

7 

14 

California: 









Los Angeles. 

866.853 

74 

37 

38 

8 

2 

20 

24 

23 

Sacramento. 

09, OoO 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

San Francisco. 

.539.038 

35 

27 

19 

8 

3 

1 

6 

18 


Division, Statv, and city 


Scarlet fever Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 



•V 

’2 


1 

i. 

s 

tt 

.s 

I 

1 

« ! 

p 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland. 

New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

Vermont: 

Barre. 

• Burlington. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Fall Kiver. 

'vJlorcSter.I. 

Rhode Island; 

Pawtucket. 

Providence. 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

New Haven. 


MrDDLK ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo. 22 24 

Now York. 155 2W 

Rochester. 12 42 

Syracuse. 14 2 

1 Population Jan, 1,1920. 


12 00 18 i 107 
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City reports for week ended January 10 ^ 19$S —Continued 



Scarlet fevei 

Smallpox 

k" 

s 

Typhoid fever 

1 



1 





t 





1 

Division, Btate, and city 

ises, estimat 
expectancy 

1 

1 

11 

1* 

I 

cn 

I 

g 

M 

1 

^ V 

1 

I 

1 

g 

1 

f 

I 

f 


O 

u 

o 

U 

Q 

& 

u 

V 

p 



MIOOLS ATLANTIC-coutinucd 










■ 


New Jersey 

C'amden. 

2 

fi 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

H 

88 

Newark.. 

10 

37 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

77 

130 

Trenton... 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

50 

Ponnsylviiniu. 

Pbilodelphla. 

54 

104 

0 

3 

1 

47 

3 

18 

2 

102 


Fitksburgli____ 

2C 

70 

1 

0 

0 

11 

2 

5 

1 

7 

165 

Readingr.... 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

20 

Sciantou _ _ 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

11 

' 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 








Ohio: 

Citiemuati. 












rievelniid... 

11 

25 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

3 

134 

Columbus . 

37 

30 

2 

0 

0 

15 

2 

2 

0 

23 

187 

Toledo. 

8 

12 

1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

83 

Indiana 

Fort Wayne. 

16 

10 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

* 0 

0 

30 

74 

Indianapolis... 

3 


0 




0 





South Bond. 

10 

4 

2 

12 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

3 

108 

Tone Haute. 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Cicero!.. 

112 

276 

2 

0 

0 

51 

3 

13 

0 

176 

822 

Peorm. 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Springfield. 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Michigan: 

Detroit.. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Flint. 

82 

87 

8 

3 

7 

0 

18 

2 

6 

0 


260 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


17 

Wwoonsin* 

Madison.i 

7 

12 

1 

2 

i 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

ly 

37 

Milwaukee. .1 

3 

4 

0 ' 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Racine. 

37 

26 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

37 

110 

Su{)erior. 

5 

3 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

17 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

6 

17 

74 

31 

I 

IS 

1 

1 

10 

12 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



25 

Minneapolis. 

32 

17 

2 

00 

18 

2 

2 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 


108 

8t. Paul-. 

5 

5 

1 

0 


51 

Iowa: 

Davenport. 

2 


0 

1 

0 


Des Moines . 

8 

3 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City. 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo... 

4 

1 

0 

8 



0 

0 


2 


Missouii: 

Kansas City.. 

13 

3 

75 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

g 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

03 

25 

8t. Joseph. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8t, Louis. 

30 

145 

3 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

287 

5 

North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Forks. 

0 

0 



0 

0 




South Dakota: 

Aberdeen. 


0 

0 

0 




0 




Sioux Fails. 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 

15 

84 

15 

81 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln. 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Omaha. 

5 

2 

23 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Wichita. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Oi 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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CUy ftporta far week ended January lOt 1925 —Continued 


Division, State, and city 


SOUTH ATtANTIC 
Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland. 

Frederick. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 

Vlrglniai 

Lynchburg. 

Norfolk. 

Richmond. 

Roanoke. 

W'ost Virginia. 

Charleston. 

Huntington. 

Wheeling. 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh. 

Wilmington. 

Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina: 

Charleston. 

Columbia. 

Greenville. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida’ 

St. Petersburg. 

Tampa. 

HAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky: 

Covington. 

Lexington. 

Louisville. 

Tennessee: 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama' 

Birmingham. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

Fort Smith.- 
Little Hock.. 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans 
Bhreveport.. 
Oklahoma’ 
Oklahoma... 

Tulsa. 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

Galveston... 

Houston. 

San Antonio. 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Toberculosis, deaths re- 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

1 

s 

1 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

1 

L 

expectancy 

1 

I 

o 

Deaths reported 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

35 

30 

37 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

3 

2 

47 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

0 



0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

■l 

0 



19 

14 

0 

1 

0 

G 

2 

15 

3 

17 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

m 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

B1 

0 

Bl 

HHII 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Bl 

0 

mn 


1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

17 

1 

4 

0 

7 

0 


0 


0 

0 

17 

1 

3 

0 

1 


_ 

0 

ft 


ft 


1 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

■ 

0 

■ 

Kl 

1 

2 

■ 

2 

0 


0 

■ 

0 


■9 

1 

0 


3 

0 

Bl 

0 

1 

0 


Hi 

2 

1 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

■ 

22 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 


23 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

Bl 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

m 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

0 

7 

0 

m 

0 

3 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

m 

37 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

30 

1 

3 


0 

■ 

0 

■ 


0 

■ 

27 

1 

1 


1 

Bd 




■9 

Bl 

14 

5 

19 

0 

2 

■ 

4 

1 

1 

■i 

m 

75 

3 

6 

1 

4 

0 

4 

1 

6 

1 


G8 

2 

0 


0 

0 

8 

1 



0 

45 

4 

10 

1 . 

58 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

82 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

27 

0 

* 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

18 

1 

5 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 


4 

16 

3 

0 

0 

11 

2 

10 

1 

0 

144 


0 


7 

1 

1 


0 


0 

29 

3 

i 

1 1 

■ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

■ 


0 

23 

2 

i 

1 

0 



0 

1 

_ 



3 

6 

1 

5 

■ 

2 

0 

1 

■M 

2 

41 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

Bl 


17 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

6 


0 

Bl 


59 

* 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

w 

2 



61 
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Scarlet fevei 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

iH 










1 




8 





'2 


V 






4 . 

2 




a 

s t»> 

V 

Ifc 

•a 

$ 

?? 



s 

mi 

i 

Division, State, and city 



•11 

■5 

s 

it 


$ 

8 


9 




i| 

st 

2 

s 

Is 

s 

1 

P 

jfs 

1 

2 

1 

si 

I 

i 

1 




8 

S 

1 

9 

9 

a 


9 

S 

A 

s 




O 

o 

u 

u 

Q 

f 

o 

u 

P 


s 

MOUNTAIN 













Montana: 














BilHnflrs. _ 



1 

12 

1 

0 

Hi 


Hi 


Hi 

14 

1 

Great Falls... 

1 

5 

1 

0 

Bl 


Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

0 

4 

Helena. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Bl 


Bl 

Bl 

BJ 

0 

7 

Miasmila__ . . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Bl 


Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

0 

9 

Idalio: 













Boise. 



2 

10 

0 

2 



1 


0 

0 

8 

Colorado: 












Denver . 



9 

7 

3 

0 

0 

]2 



0 

2 

Si 

Puehlo_ _ 

3 

2 

0 

0 


l^Ki 

' 0 

1 


0 

15 

New Mexico; 











Albuqiior()ue.. -. 



1 

0 

0 

0 


7 



0 

0 

10 

Ariaona: 













Phoenix.*.. 




0 


0 

0 

7 


0 


0 

m 

Utah: 













Sait Lake City. 



4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 


0 


1 

34 

Nevada: 










Reno.... 



1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

^^Bil 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 













Washington: 






12 








Seattle_ 



g 

11 

i 



1 

3 


4 


Spokane . 

4 

3 

5 

2 



1 



g 


l%coma. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Bl 

0 


0 

■a 

0 


Oregon: 

Portland.. _ _ 

0 

0 

6 

17 

■ 

■1 

1 

1 

■ 

7 

California: 



1 










Anecles 



15 

89 

2 

29 


20 

1 

2 

0 

34 

263 

Sacremonto ... 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

iSan Francisco. 

15 


1 

5 

1 

15 

1 

4 


16 

184 











Lethargic 



Poliomyelitis 




spinal 

meningitis 

Dengue 

encepha¬ 

litis 

Pellagra 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

fever 

Division, State, and 









li) 





city 
















Si 


3 


3 


3 



3 


3 


1 

1 

I 


i 

1 

1 

1 

11. 

I 

? 

§ 



O 

Q 

91 

5J 

1 

o 

& 

9} 

O 

& 

O 

CO 

O 

s 

a 

o 

1 

NKW ENGLAND 






m 

■ 







Massachusetts: 






H 

H 







Boston. 

2 

2 

0 


4 


Bl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Worcester. 

0 

0 

0 

■i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Connecticut: 














Bridgeport. 

1 

1 

0 

Bl 

■3 

Bl 

0 

0 

Bl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford. 

0 

0 

0 


Bl 

Bil 


0 

Bl 

1 

1 

0 


New Haven. 

1 

0 

0 

■l 

m 

1 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 














New York: 














Buffalo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 


0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York. 

3 

1 

0 


7 

0 

Bl 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Rochester. 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

(p 

Bl 

1 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 













Philadelphia. 

1 

1 

0 


3 

3 

Bl 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Scranton. 

1 

1 

0 

0 1 



Bl 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Cerebro- 



Lethargic 


1 

Poliomyelitis 

Typhus 


spinal 

I Dengue 

encepha- 

Pellagra 

(infantile 

fever 


meningitis 



litis 



paralysis) 



Division, State, and 














city 















I 

1 

1 

1 

M 

xs 

cd 


1 

1 

1 

V 

I'l 

% 

03 

1 

cS 

Cm 


B 

1 


o 

6 

o 

p 

L) 

p 

o 

p 

u 

u 

p 

u 

p 

E. NORTH CENTRAL 














Ohio: 














Cineimifiti. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ininois: 







Chicago. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 









Detroit. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 














Milwaukee. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W. NORTH CENTRAL 














Missouri: 














St. Louis... 

1 

1 1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 











Oinnha. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 i 

j 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas* 











Wichita. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Maryland. 

Baltimore. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

South Carolina* 










Charleston.... . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cloorgia: 







Atlanta. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

E. SOUTH CENTRAL 








Tennessee: 














Memphis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W. SOUTH CENTRAL 












lK)ui8iana: 














Shreveport__ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 














Oklahoma.. , . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 














Houston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio .. 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

^ 1 

0 

0 

0 

I 0| 

0 

MOUNTAIN 














Montana: 











i 



Missoula. 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado: 














Denver. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tltah: 











Salt Lake City.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada: 



1 











Reno. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

pAartc 












Washington: 



* 



j 








Tacoma*...,_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

0 

0 

o! 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OalUornla: 














Los Angeles. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Baeramento. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

fian Francisco... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 106 cities for the 10-week period ended January 10, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities included 
in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ November 1924^ to January lOy 1925 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population ‘ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Total. 

Now England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

East North Central . 

West North Central. 

South Atlantic. 

East South (Vntral. 

West South Central. 

Mountain. 

Pacific.... 

204 

201 


175 


M93 

<197 

ISO 

♦ 156 

♦169 


204 

m 

183 

305 

221 

149 

274 

344 

273 

200 

159 

108 

332 

262 

183 

209 

258 

281 

166 

144 

173 

307 

260 

120 

125 

162 

128 

258 
170 
165 
300 
»173 
798 
144 
172 
252 


221 

187 

la*) 

209 

150 

149 

105 

248 

♦207 

180 

149 

134 

168 

134 

51 

116 

209 

220 

258 

140 

151 

176 

146 

91 

148 

191 

♦129 

256 

I8l 

♦130 

143 

m 

120 

144 
230 
104 


MEASLES CASE KATES 


Total. 

56 

68 

72 

66 

* 112 

• 128 

♦ 143 

ior» 

♦158 

♦216 

New England. 

89 

102 

122 

147 

164 

♦282 

194 

278 

380 

305 

Middle Atlantic. 

73 

68 

78 

70 

105 

120 

115 

235 

121 

169 

East North Central. 

07 

76 

97 

85 

199 

207 

317 

138 

294 

♦422 

West North Ccntiul. 

15 

21 

29 

10 

25 

35 

19 

10 

10 

19 

South Atlantic.. 

26 

8 

22 

14 

•22 

39 

24 

35 

53 

83 

East South Central. 

11 

11 

11 

0 

70 

0 

11 

0 

17 

29 

We!5t South Central. 

6 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

19 

14 

Q 

5 

Mountain. 

19 

38 

38 

20 

19 

48 

57 

19 

115 

134 

Pacific. 

41 

67 

90 

52 

136 

125 

♦37 

70 

♦83 

194 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total. 

208 

198 

223 

232 

*270 

♦312 

♦314 

244 

♦297 

•369 

New England. 

• 283 

335 

385 

437 

544 

•602 

552 

512 

609 

661 

Middle Atlantic.. 

179 

167 

186 


197 

260 

268 

225 

286 

824 

East North Central . 

200 

194 

225 

228 

257 

234 

311 


248 

♦383 

West North Central. 

466 

456 

473 


616 

626 

601 

468 

627 

767 

South Atlantic . 

136 

118 i 

146 

128 

•171 

252 

213 

132 

203 


East South Central. 

166 

80 

97 

57 

7 162 

109 

210 

126 

172 

229 

West South Central. 

116 

83 

65 

93 

125 

162 

185 

65 

88 

148 

Mountain. 

181 

191 

229 

143 

296 


239 

101 

162 

382 

Pacific. 

145 

116 

174 

108 

197 

218 

♦134 

133 

♦13S 

189 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Poimlations used are estimated as of July 1,1923. 

* Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculating tho rate. Reports not received at 
time of going to press. 

»Worcester, Mass, not Included. 

< Los Angeles, Calif, not included. 

* Fort W aync, Ind , not included. 

« Norfolk, Va., not included. 

' MeniphLs, Tenn, not ineJuvied. 
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Summarp of weekly reports from eitiee November i9B4y to January Wy 1925- 
Annum ratea per lOOfiOO populaiion —Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



Week ended— 

Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

20 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan 

10. 

Total. 

25 

35 

34 

38 

<58 

>43 

<42 

41 

MO 

•57 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

2 

0 

3 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

East North Central. 

4 

8 

10 

14 

10 

13 

14 

20 

27 

UO 

West North Central. 

170 

207 

170 

236 

417 

255 

209 

205 

129 

220 

South Atlantic. 

i o' 

14 

12 

6 

«4H 

39 

22 

28 

30 

30 

East South Central. 

40 

69 

120 

74 

^ 204 

177 

314 

183 

372 

305 

West South Cent ml. 

1 ® 

37 

28 

32 

19 

14 

.51 

19 

32 

65 

Mountain. 

10 

67 

19 

10 

19 

19 

29 

48 

48 

29 

Pacific. 

93 

i ' 

136 

142 

136 

113 

113 

< 106 

122 

<69 

148 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Total. 

22 

19 

24 

29 

! i 4:) 

M3 

! 

35 

<37 

•36 

New England. 

III 

12 

12 

22 

30 

3 16 

30 

17 

25 

15 

Middle \tlantic .. 

12 ! 

17 

Zi 

46 

71 

68 

101 

57 

58 

49 

East Noith { (‘ntral . 

10 

8 

11 

7 

22 

32 

33 

24 

28 

*23 

W'pst North (\*ntral. 

19 

6 

17 

4 

8 

17 

15 

! 19 

4 

6 

South Atlantic.. 

43 

20 

28 

30 

•.50 

3.5 

30 

37 

41 

55 

East South (’(ntial . 

HO 

114 

' 80 

109 

7 63 

r>7 

51 

34 

40 

51 

West South Central. 

, 83 

51 

i 60 

37 

(K) 

51 

.56 

28 

37 

70 

Mountain. 

1 86 

76 

19 

19 

10 

19 ! 

10 

0 

0 

10 

Pacific... 

i ” 

17 

46 

17 

29 

17 ! 

<14 

15 

<5 

26 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

7 

8 

8 

10 

M2 

j M7 

< 16 

15 

19 

• 21 

New England. 

12 

0 

5 

5 

17 

»5 

15 

1 

3 j 

17 

Middle At laidK‘.... 

12 

0 

9 

8 

11 

22 

17 

14 

21 < 

20 

East North Central. 

3 

3 

5 

11 

9 

13 

9 

1 16 

10 

*16 

West North (^>ntral. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

4 

9 

7 

9 

13 

South Atlantic. 

6 

8 

12 

14 

«11 

22 

22 

14 

26 

35 

East South CenfraL -. 

0 

23 

11 

29 

728 

23 

23 

51 

63 

46 

West South Central. 

5 

30 

15 

25 

31 

36 

41 

15 

61 

41 

Mountain. 

0 

10 

38 

19 

29 

29 

48 

10 

38 

10 

Pacific. 

0 

20 

0 

8 

8 

4 

1 

12 

12 

20 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

118 

125 

120 

130 

7 1.53 

M59 

<172 

157 

203 

•192 

New England. 

82 

87 

94 

144 

127 

MOO 

134 

114 

174 

122 

Middle Atlantic. 

154 

149 

152 

152 

388 

t 201 

191 

178 

226 

228 

East North Central. 

81 

8(i 

90 

93 

115 

125 

146 

126 

165 

•152 

West North Central... 

63 

70 

79 

74 

63 

88 

68 

02 

101 

90 

South Atlantic. 

152 

169 

110 

169 

«191 

175 

248 

205 

250 

246 

East South Ontral. 

137 

263 

206 

246 

7 2U 

217 

297 

200 

303 

292 

West South Central. 

112 

173 

102 

107 

103 

178 

163 

229 

341 

260 

Mountain. 

76 

95 

143 

124 

210 

200 

276 

219 

229 

229 

Padfle.. 

127 

106 

86 

94 

168 

135 

*86 

147 

188 

184 


* Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculating the rate. Reports not received at 
time of going to press. 

* Worcester, Mass., not included 

* Angeles, Calif., not included. 

»Fort Wa^e, Ind.. not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 

^ Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reporia and aggregate populaiion 
of cities in each groups estimated as of July 1, 19iS 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of, cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total___-----__ 

106 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 



New England...-.. 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,633 

2,513,330 

2,566,901 

911,885 

1,124,564 

546,443 

1,707,830 

2,008,746 
10,304,114 
7.032,635 
2,381,434 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1,023,013 
546,445 

Middle Atlantic.. . . _ 

10 

10 

East North Central -____ 

17 

17 

West North Central___ 

14 

11 

^uth Atlantic.—-.-. 

22 

22 

East South Central ...- 

7 

7 

W'ast South Central.-. 

8 

6 

Mountain...... 

0 

9 

Pacific. 

6 

3 

1,275,841 


















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


AZORES 

Plag'ne .—Plague has been reported in the Azores as follows: Castolo 
Branco, a village 1134 kilometers from Horta, November 25, 1924, 
several cases; Fcteira, 5 kilometers from Ilorta, November 25, one 
case; St* Michael, during the week ended November 22, 1924, three 
cases with one death. During the 10 days ended December 29,1924, 
eight cases were reported on St. Michael Island. 

BRAZIL 

Hospital for hpers -Ceara .—On November 29, 1924, the president 
of the State of Ceara, Brazil, approved the bill passed in July, 1924, 
providing for the construction of a hospital for lepers at Ceara? 
Brazil. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague—Vicinity of Santa Otuz de Teneriffe, —Information dated 
December 26, 1924, shows the occurrence, reported December 19, 
1924, of three cases of plague at Realejo Alto, 45 kilometers from 
Santa Cruz de Teiieriffe, Canary Islands. One case terminated 
fatally. 

HAWAII 

Plague—Honoiaa, A case of plague was notified, November 4, 
1924, at Ilonokaa, Hawaii. The case occurred at Mill Camp, a 
location of the Honokaa Sugar Co. 

MALTA 

Lethargic encephalitis—- Malt a fever—Typhoid fever, —During the 
month of November, 1924, 5 cases of lethargic encephalitis, 56 cases 
of Malta (undulant) fever, and 26 cases of typhoid fever with 1 
death were reported in the island of Malta. 

SPAIN 

Mortedity from certain diseases—Barcelona Province, —During the 
months of September and October, 1924, mortality from certain dis¬ 
eases was reported in the Province of Barcelona, Spain, as follows: 
September, 1924—Bright’s disease, 60 det^ths; cancer and other 
malignant tumors, 113; oi'ganic diseases of the heart, 158; pneumonia, 
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26; tuberculosis, all forms, 172; typhoid fever, 101 deaths. Octo¬ 
ber, 1924—Bright’s disease, 71 deaths; cancer and other malignant 
tumors, 128; organic diseases of the heart, 198; pneumonia, 37; 
smallpox, 1; tuberculosis, all forms, 183; typhoid fever, 95 deaths. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague—Cape Promnce—Orange Free State — Transvaal, —During 
the week ended November 29, 1924, plague was reported in the 
Union of South Africa as follows: Capo Province—1 case, native, at 
De Aar; 2 cases, fatal, in native children, on farm, Maraisburg dis¬ 
trict. Orange Free State--1 case, native, from Hoopstad district, 
received at Kroonstad municipality. Transvaal—1 case, native, 
fatal, Wolmaransstad district, Vaal River. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

CommunkahJe diseases—December, 1924. —('ommunicable diseases 
have been notified in the I’irgin Islands as follows: 


Island and disease 


f'l. Thomas and St. John. 

Dysientery. 

Gonorrhea. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

St Croix: 

Filariasis. 

Gonorrhea. 

Syphilis. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 


Remarks 


2 

2 

J 

1 

7 

1 

J 

1 

2 


Undasaified. 
St John. 


Imported. 

Chronic pulmonary. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 30, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Castes 

Death.s 

Homarks 




j 

Nov. 16-22, 1924. Cases, 1,938; 
i deaths, 1,195. 

I 

Calcutta..... 

Nov. 30-Doc. 13... 

14 

12 

Madras. .. 

Dec. 7-13. 

2 

^ 1 

Slam* 

Bangkok . ___ 

Nov. 23-29. 

1 


j 




1 


PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

C/Ostolo Branco. 

Nov. 25___ 



Present with several cases. 

Fctelra . 

.do.. 

i 

i 

St. Michael Island. 

Nov. 10-Dec. 29... 

11 



Canary Islands. 

Kealejo Alto_..._ 

Dec. 26__ 

8 

1 

Vicinity of Santa Crus de Tene- 
rifle. 

Ceylon; 

Colombo.__ 

Dec. 7-13... 

Nov. 4.. 


1 

Hawaii: 

Honokaa___ 

1 


At Mill Camp, location of Hono* 
kaa Sugar Co. 





I I'rom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLEEA, PLAQVE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER-^Continued 
Reportu Reeelvod DttHiig Week Ended Januery 30, 1325— Continued 
PLAGUB-Continued 



Remarlu 


Nov. lft-22, 1924: Cases, 1,712? 
deaths, 1,287. 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 
Do. 


Native. 

Bubonic. Native chiidren, on 
Qoedshoop Farm. 

Bubonic; mild; from Grand, 
stoble Farm, Hoopstad dis¬ 
trict. 

On Farm Wolvespnilt, Vaal 
River. Native. 


SMALLPOX 


Brazil: 





Pernambuco. 

Nov. 9-15. 

5 

2 


Canada: 





British rolumlnn— 





Vancouver. 

Jan.4-10. 

19 



Manitoba-- 

1 




Winnipeg. 

’ Jan 4-17. 

11 



China: 

« 




Amoy..— 

Dec. 7-13. 



Present. 

Ilongkoiig. 

Nov 30-1 )ec. 6_ 

4 

i 


Shanghai. 

Dec 21-27. 


1 


Egypt: 





Alexandria. 

Dec, 17 23. 

3 



Great Britain: 





England and Wales.. 

Dec. 7-Jan 3. 

288 



India.-. 




Nov 16-22, 1924; Ciises, 969; 

Calcutta.-. 

Nov. Dec. 13... 

78 

30 

deaths, 210. 

Karachi. 

Dec. 14-20. 

3 j 



Madras. 

Dec 7-13.. 

17 

4 


Rangoon. 

Nov 30-Dec. 6_ 

9 

3 


Java: 





East Java— 





Pasoerocan Residency.. 

Nov. 12-19. 



Epidemic in two native villages. 

Soorabaya. 

Nov. 16-29. 

123 

51 


Mexico: 





Guadalajara. 

Jan. 6-12--*. 


1 


Mexico City. 

Dee 14-20. 

2 



Vera Cruz. 

Jan. 5-11. 


3 


ViUa Hermosa.. 

Dec. 28-Jan, 10_ 



Present. T.K)cality, capital, State 





of Tal)aaco. 

Spain: 





Barcelona. 

Oct. 1-31. 

1 


Province. 

Madrid. 

Year 1924_ 


40 


Malaga. 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 

__ 

97 


Switzerland: 





Lucerne.. 

Nov. 1-30. 

9 



Syria: 





Aleppo. 

Dec 21-27. 

12 



Turkey; 





Constantinople. 

Dec. 13-19. 

5 



Union of South Africa: 





Cape Province. 

Nov. 22-29. 



Outbreaks. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TXPHUS FETEB-.-<:^tfi^ 
Reports Received During Week Ended dnnunrir 3iK lOM^Continued 

TYPHUS PEvnn 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico: 

Mnxico City.. 

Dec. 14-20. 

14 


Oct. 12-18, 1924: JHases, 30; 
deaths, 1. 

Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Poland_r _ 



Spain: 1 

Madrid- . 

Year 1924. 


3 

Turkey: 

Coastantinople. 

Union of South Africa: 

Prnvinrp 

Dec. 13-19. 

Nov. 23-29. 

8 

Orangn Proc Stato__ 

.do. 








Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 23, 1925^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

. Remarks 

Ceylon: 

Colombo.. 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 



India...-. 



Oct 19-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 

Bomhav-- _ 

Nov. 23-29. 

1 

1 

10,28:1; deaths, 6,122. 

Calcutta____ 

Oct 26-NoV. 29. . 

35 

29 


Madras. 

Nov. 16-Doe. 6_ 

41 

26 


liangoon. . ___ 

Nov. 9-29. 

5 

2 






Aug. 1-31,1924: Cases, 7; deaths, 
6. August, 1923: Cases, 13: 
deaths, 10 native and 1 fatal 
case European. 

Province •• 

Aiiani.. 

Aug. 1-31. 

] 

1 

Cambodia..... 

_Tdo. 

2 

2 

('ochin-China. 

.do.-. 

4 

3 

Siam* 

Bangkok. 

Nov. 9-22. 

3 

2 







PLAGUE 

Azores* 

Ponta Delgada. 

Dec. 6-12.— 

9 

6 


British East Africa 

Konya— 

T^ganda. 

Aug. 1-31.— 

79 

62 


Canary Islands* 

Las Palmas. 


Stated to have been infected 
with plague Sept. 30,1924. 

Epidemic. 

Celebes* 

Macas.sar. 

Oct. 29. 



Ceylon: 

Colombo.. 

Nov. 9-T)oc. 6_ 

7 

6 

China 

Nanking. 

Nov, 23-Dec. 6_ 



Present. 

Ecuador. 

Guayariuil. 

Nov. 16-Dec 15... 

8 

3 

Hats taken, 17,677; found infected, 

Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 1924: Cases, 366. 
Corresponding period, year 
lOl^-coses, 1,462. 

Bubonic. 

Egypt. 

City - 

Alexandria. 

Dec 3-9. 

1 

1 

Port Said. 

.do__ 

2 

1 

Suez. 

.do. 

1 

1 


Hawaii... 


Dec. 9, 1924: Plaguednfected 
rodent found In vicinity of 
Honokaa village. 

Oct. 19-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases. 
10,081; 4eftths, 7,4«. 

India. 




Bombay. 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

1 

Karachi. 

Nov. 39-Dec, 6_ 

2 

1 

1 128 
11 

A4adras (Presideney ) . 

Nov. 23-Dex! 6_ 

Oct 20-Nov 29... 

182 

12 


Rangoon. 



* From niodieal ofQcora of the Public Health Service, American consQla, and other sources. 
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CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 
Reports Receired Dom December 27, 1924, to January 23, 1925—Continued 

PLAGU B—Continued 


Flftoe 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

I]}do*01}fna... ... 




Aug. 1-31,1924’ Cases, 1.3; deaths, 
8. Corresponding fierloil, 1923: 
Cases, 23; deaths, 21. 

Provinco'- 

. Anam... 

Aug. 1-31. 

2 

2 

Cambodia. 

_Tdo. 

9 

6 

Cochin*C bina___ 

_do... 

2 



Java: 

Choribon district.. 

Oct. 14 -N 0 V .3 _ 

14 


PekiUongan district. .. 

.do. 


20 


Soerabaya district— 

Boerabays. 

Nov. 4.. 


Epidemic. Seaport. 

Tcgal.I. 

Oct. 14-20. 


3 

Madaeascar... 



Oct. 16 -Nov. 15,1924- Cases, 83; 
deaths, 75. 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic 

Tananarive Province- 

Tananarive Town. 

Other localities_... 

Oct. 16-Nov 16... 
.do.. 

6 

77 

• 6 
70 

Btraits Settlements: 

Singapore... 

Nov.U-15. 

1 

1 

On vessel* 

S. 8. Conde..... 




At Marseille, France, Nov. 6. 
1924. Plague rat found. Vessel 
left for Tamatave. Madagascar, 
Nov. 12, 1924. 





SMALLPOX 

Bolivia: 1 

La Pa*...- 

1 

Nov. 1-30. 

12 

7 


Brazil' 

Pernambuco... 

Nov. 16-22 . 

21 

4 


British South Africa 

Northern lihodC/Sia........ 

Oct 28-Nov, 24. . 

43 

2 

In natives. 

Canada’ 

British Columbia— 

Vanroiivflr_ 

Dec. H-Jim. 3. 

32 



Manitoba— 

Dec. 7-Jun. 3_ 

14 



Ontario T... _ 



Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 

China: 

Amoy - - 

Nov. 9-20. 



Present. 

Antung _ _ 

Nov. 17-22. 

1 


Foochow - .. 

Nov. 2-Dec. 13_ 



Do. 

11 rmpkrtnp _ 

Nov. O-l.*}.. 

1 



Shanghai __ 

Dec 7'13... 

r 1 

J 

Case, foreign; death, Chinese. 
April-June, 1924. Case, 1, occur.- 
ring in Province of Moravia. 

Czechoslovakia ___ 



Ecuador* 

Nov. 16-Dec. IS... 

4 


Egypt: 

Alexandria _ . _ 

Nov. 12-Dec. 16... 

6 



Gibraltar __ 

Dec. 8-14...-. 

1 



Great Britain: 

Nov. 2:i-Dec. 6_ 

184 




Dec. 14-20. 

1 



India 


.i 

i. 

Oct. 19-Nov. 15, 1924: Oases, 

Bombay . 

Nov. 2-29 . 

8: 

G 

3,057; deaths, 073. 

t'^alcutta . 

Oct. 20-Nov 29. .. 

72 i 

46 


Karachi . 

Nov 10-Dec 13... 

0 

1 


Madras .. . 

Nov. 16'Dec. 6 ... 

32 

16 


Rangoon. ...... . 

Oct. 26-Nov. 29. . 

32 

0 





Aug. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 14.5; 

Province— 

Anam, . _ _ 

Aug. 1-31 . 

41 

9 

/IaqI'Vio AA 

August, * 10 ^: Cases, 177 (Euro- 

Cambodia _ _ 

.....dp . 

24 

8 

pean, 20); deoths, 31 (Euro- 

Cochin-China __ 

. do . 

72 

30 

pean, 1). 

Including 100 sq. km. of sur¬ 

Saigon - - 

Nov. 16-22 . 

1 I 

1 

Tonkin ___ 

Aug. 1-31 . 

8 

7 

rounding (jountry. 

Iraq: 

Nov. 9-t5 . 

1 

1 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 

Jamaica. „ » n---r---r _ 




Kingston . 

Nov. 30-Dcc. 27 — 

4 

« 

Reported as alastrirn. 

Reported as alastriin. 
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CBOLESA. PIAGVB, SMALLPOX. AND TYPHUS PEYEK-^ontlaued 

Heporta B«ealT«d fraai B«c«inber 27,1224, to Jonvorf 22,1925--<!oiitinued 

SHAUUPOX—Contliitied 


FUU39 

Date 

Cases ! 

Deaths j 

Remarks 

Java: 

East Java— 1 

Soorabaya_........... 

Oct. l^Nov. 16— 

361 

106 


Province— ' 

Batam.._ 

Oct. 14-20.-_ 

2 


Batavia... 

Oct. 21-Nov. 14... 

2 



Cheribon__ 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3_ 

34 



Pasoeroean_-_ 

Oct, 26“Nov. 1_ 

9 

1 


Pekalongan. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3.... 

20 


Latvia.,7_ 



Oct. 1-31, 1924: Oases, 3. 

Mexico: 

Dtiranao_____ 

Dec. 1-31. 


5 

Guadalajara__ 

Dec. 2-29. 

l 

1 


Mexico City. 

Nov, 23-Dec. 13. 

2 



Tampico...'.__ 

Dec. 11-31. 

5 

4 


Vera Crue. 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3. 


10 


Portugal: 

Lisbon.... 

Dec. 7-20. 

19 


Oporto... 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

3 

2 


Russia.... 


Jan 1-June30,1924. Cases, 9,083. 

Spain: 

Barcelona__ 

Nov. 27-Dec 10... 


' 4' 

Cadix. 

Nov. 1-30. 


34 


Valeneia. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 

2 

0 


Syria: 

Aleppo. 

Nov. 23-29. 

1 

0 


Tunis: 

Tunis. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29... 

42 

35 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province. 

Nov. 0-15. 

Outbreaks. 

Orange Free State. 

Nov. 2-8. 



Do. 

Transvaal. 

Nov. 9-15 . 



Do. 

- . - - » 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers. 

Nov 1-Dcc. 10_ 

2 


1 

BollYia: 

La Paz. 

.do. 

2 



Chile: 

Concepcion.—. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1.... 


1 

1 

Iquique.-___ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 


2 


Talcaihuano. 

Nov. 3C-Dec. 20.,. 


6 


Valparaiao.—- 

i Nov. 25-Dec, 7_ 


4 

1 

Cxeobo^vakia.... 




Apr.-June, 1924* Oases 3, occur- 
ing in Province of Russinia. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria. 

Dec. 3-9. 

1 

1 

Cairo.... 

Oct. 1-Nov, 11_ 

9 

7 


Latvia. 



Oct. 1-31, 1924; Cases, 5. 

Mexico: 

Durango.... 

Dec, 1-^11. 


1 

Guadalajara.... 

Dec. 23-29. 


1 


Mexico City.. 

Nov, 9~Dec. 13_ 

61 



Palestine.._7. 


Nov. 12-Dcc. 8, 1924; Cases. 7. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 11,1924: Cases, 60, 
deaths, 3. 

Poland.... 




Rumania: 

Constanza.. 

Doc. 1-10_ 

1 


Russia. 




so. IRM: Cmw, 

Spain: 

Malaga... 

! I>ec. 21-27. 


1 

Turitey: • 

Constantinople. 

Nov. 15-Doc. 6 _ 

a 

1 


Unkui of 8mth Afrfea: 

Cape Proviotee. 

Nov. 9-16. 



Outbreaks. 

East London. 


1 
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MUJ) TYPHUS (BIHLL’S DISEASE) IN THE LOWER RIO GRANDE 

VALLEY 


By rniELis 0. SmcMiB, Major, Modtcal Corps, TJ. 8. Army, and Kinneto F. Maxct, Assistant 
Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 


“Tabi^illo” is known to have existed in the highlands of Mexico 
since the great epidemic of 1576-77, which, according to the writings 
of Padre Sabagun, carried off some 2,000,000 Indians. Many 
wi iters have remarked upon the singular limitation of the disease 
to the Mexican plateau, i. e., to altitudes above 1,500 to 1,800 feet 
and a tendency to prevalence in winter months. Occasional cases 
were noted in the lowlands along the coast, in the Rio Grande 
Valley, and along the Texas border, but these patients were prac¬ 
tically always recent arrivals from the interior; the cases were 
sporadic and did not give rise to secondary cases. 

The biilliant researches of a few years ago of Nicolle and his 
collaborators in Tunis, and of Ricketts, Wilder, Anderson, and 
Goldbergcr, in this country, did much to explain tlris distribution; 
“tabardUlo” was shown to be identical with European typhus; the 
body louse was incriminated as the insect vector; and it was shown 
that while the body louse is common on Mexican peoples in the 
highlands, particularly during the winter months, it is almost un¬ 
known among the peoples living in the low country, among whom, 
however, head lice are commonly prevalent. 

It is peculiarly interesting, therefore, to report the occurrence of 
what appeared to bo mild typhus fever in the lowlands along the 
Rio Grande Valley, occurring during the summer of 1924. More¬ 
over, evidence was obtained to indicate that indigenorrs cases of 
similar typo are not uncommon in this valley. 

This outbreak centered around Rio Grande City, Tex., a town 
of about 2,500 poprrlation (of which 90 per cent are Mexican), 
located about 100 miles from the Gulf and at an elevation of 160 
feet. Adjoining this town is Fort Ringgold, a Cavalry ganison of 
about 200 men, and a quarantine, immigration, and customs station 
guarding one of the legal ports of entry from Mexico, through 
which pass about 300 immigrants and several hundred local traveler's 
annuallv. There is free intercourse with the small town of Camargo 
on the Mexican side of the river. Monterey, Mexico, a city of 
85,000, is 120 miles distant, with dii'eqt rail communication. 

JTMT-fflt -1 (241) 
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During May and June, 1924, Dr. G. W. Edgerton, of Rio Grande 
City, and Maj. Fletcher Gardner, at Fort Ringgold, beg^n to note 
cases of fever of about 14 days' duration, ■with eruption, and they 
suspected that they were dealing with a typhus infection. 



Map showing lot’allties of occurrence of mild typhus in the lower Rio Grande Valley 


Investigation was begun by the Army and Public Health author¬ 
ities in July, and, up to August 1, notes and clinical observations had 
been collectetl on 11 cases at Rio Grande City and 5 at Fort 
Ringgold. When this investigation was then extended to neigh¬ 
boring communities, through the assistance of local health officiids 
and physicians, additional cases were demonstrated at Laredo, 110 
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miles north, and at Edinburg, Alamo, and Donna, 50 to 60 miles 
south. Fourteen of the 20 cases here reported were Mexicans, 5 
Were Americans living at Fort Ringgold, and 1 was an American 
living at Edinburg. These cases are summarized in the accompany¬ 
ing table. 

CLINICAL OBSEJIVATIONS 

The symptom complex corresponds very closely with the descrip¬ 
tion of mild typhus described by Brill. The onset was abrupt, 
usually with severe headache and pain in back of neck, flushed face, 
weakness, and fever. Chills or chilly sensations were not unusual. 
Nausea and sometimes vomiting occuired during the first few days, 
but did not persist. 

After the onset the fever rose rapidly, reaching maximum during 
the first week, becoming remittent in the second, with return to 
normal in about 14 days, usually by lysis but sometimes more 
abruptly. The shortest course was 7, the longest 25 days. 

Eruption appeared on the third to sixth day, usually first on 
abdomen, chest, and upper aims, later spreading to the back and 
extremities, rarely to the face. In some cases a preliminary dusky 
mottling of the skin was noted, particularly in the interscapular 
region of the back. The spots appeared at first small and discrete, 
could not be felt, were apparently erythematous in character, dull red 
in color; later they became irregular in size, some slightly raised, 
color becoming darker, and some did not disappear on pressure, 
being petechial. In two cases multicolored stains remained in 
interscapular region after the receding of the rash, as if there had 
been subcutaneous extravasation. The rash usually lasted until 
convalescence was established. 

Severity .—Of the cases investigated, 4 were mildly, 13 moderately, 
and 3 critically ill. There were no fatalities. Complications were 
infrequent. Mental symptoms were insignificant. Three cases were 
slightly delirious at times, early in their course; the majority were 
slightly dull and apathetic; others showed no mental change at all. 
Respiratory symptoms were limited to a characteristic slight cough 
in all cases and bloody sputum in two. One case had broncho¬ 
pneumonia, acute laryngitis, and pharyngitis. 

LABORATORY FINDINGS 

Blood specimens were obtained in 15 of the cases. Using the X 19 
strain of B. proteus^ the Weil-Felix reaction was definitely positive 
in 12 cases and doubtful in three; of the latter, one was taken too 
early in the course of the disease to render the result significant. 
The blood serums showed no tendency to tigglutinate the ty^phoid 
or paratyphoid organisms except in cases where there was a previous 
history of the disease, or yafifipation. 
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Guinea pigs were inoculated intraperitoneally with 2 to 4 c. e. 
of dehbiinated blood from four patients in the early stages of the 
disease. Seven of these guinea pigs survived the full period of 
observation and failed to show the febrile reaction which is expected 
in typhus. Five of these were subsequently tested for immunity to 
known typhus virus from Polish sources at the Hygienic Laboratory, 
United States Public Health Service.' No evidence of immunity 
was found. This series, however, is considered too small to warrant 
conclusions. 

Leucocyte counts made on six of the cases showed nothing dis¬ 
tinctive, ranging about or slightly above the normal count. Differ¬ 
ential counts were likewise within the normal range. 

EPIDEM10r.OOlOAL OBSERVATIONS 

The clinical and laboratory evidence indicated that the disease 
under consideration was a mild form of typhus fever. Attempt was 
made to establish the source of the infection and tlie modes of its 
transmission. 

It seemed logical to assume in the first place that the disease had 
been imported from the endemic areas of Mexico, either directly or 
through spread from the other side of the Rio Grande River. In¬ 
quiry in Carmago, the nearest Mexican town, failed to reveal the 
presence of the disease there. Physicians practicing in Monterey, 
the nearest large Mexican city, 120 miles distant by direct rail 
communication, had seen no cases of this type during the past 
year or more, though the disease prevailed there in former years. 

No direct connection could be traced between the cases at Rio 
Grande City and those at Laredo, Donna, Edinburg, and Alamo. 
The latter were a])paroTitly independent in occurrence. 

On the other hand, in studying the individual cases it was some¬ 
times possible to demonstrate close association one with another. 
Thus the first recognized case in Rio Grande City wiis that of the 
county tax collector (case A), a Mexican of ubiquitous contacts on 
both sules of the Rio Grande River. His sister ((jaso B), who nursed 
him, and two friends (cases E and F), who visited him during the 
course of his illness, came dovm with the same disease shortly after¬ 
wards. The first case at Fort Ringgold was in a Mexican who lived 
at Rio Grande City and worked in the post tailor shop (case D). 
No direct association could be traced between this man and the next 
case (H), but the latter was followed by his wife (case I). Again no 
direct association could be traced between these cases and case K, 
who came down on July 11; but the latter was followed, 10 days 
later, by another soldier (case N) from the same squad room. Case 


1 authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to Surg. Q. W. MoCoy and Passed Asst. ISkirg. 
B. £. Dyer for these immunity tests, and to the Eighth Corps Area Laboratories, U. S. Army, for exami¬ 
nation of blood specimens # 
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L, a Mexican girl of 13, is known to have played with children in 
the home of case G while he was ill. The mother and sister of this 
girl subsequently had the disease (not listed). Case P, onset July 
15, in Edinburg, was followed by a case in a neighbor (not listed), 
who became ill with a 14-day eruptive fever on July 29. While the 
neighbor had not himself entered the home of he had bought 
gasoline from him before his illness, and his children went to the 
home daily for milk. By these instances some degree of direct 
or indirect contagion is indicated; though one could hardly speak of 
the disease as highly contagious,^^ as there was usually only a 
single case in a family. 

The age distribution, it will be noted, was that commonly ascribed 
to typhus; all of the cases except one—a child of 9—^were in adults. 
Mexicans greatly predominated; but taking into consideration the 
composition of the population they had only their proportionate 
share. In 12 of the 20 families the head louse (P. Jiumanus var. 
capitis) was foimd present. No lice or louse exposure was demon¬ 
strated in the military cases. 

Inasmuch as the body louse (P. humanus var. corporis) is commonly 
accepted to be the vector of typhus, search for this parasite was 
made in each case investigated without success in a single instance. 

The body louse is of uncommon occurrence among the Mexicans of the 
lower Rio Grande Valley. Though they arc occasionally brought in 
by recent aivivals from the interior of Mexico, they do not commonly 
survive in the valley more than a few days—at least during the 
summer months. This is probably duo to the high temperatures, 
the scanty clothing worn, and the reasonably frequent bathing and 
washing by the natives. This is common knowledge in the lowlands; 
and when peons from the Mexican plateau arrive no special means 
of disinfestation are taken. 

On the other hand, the head louse (P. humanus var. capitis) is 
omnipresent. Every Mexican family of the poorer class is either 
constantly or intermittently infested with this insect. Along the 
border towns 60 per cent or more of the Mexican school children 
have nits or live insects or both in their hair at all times. It is by all 
odds the most common biting and blood-sucking insect associated 
with the cases under investigation. 

No observations were made upon ticks, fleas, or bedbugs. The 
common house mosquito of this section {Aedes aegypti (Stegomyia 
calopu>s)) was present only in small numbers, owing to the yellow- 
fever control measures maintained by the United States Public 
Health Service on the border, 

msciTssiON , 

The clinical picture presented by these cases impresses one with 
its extreme mildness wheij compared with the usual picture in 
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typical ^Habardillo/' In the latter the onset is abrupt and the 
prostration is extreme from the very beginning; nervous symptoms 
dominate the picture; delirium, coma, and unconsciousness frequently 
ensue; the skin eruption is definitely hemorrhagic in character; areas 
of skin necrosis and sloughs may occur; in the uncomplicated cases 
a majority terminate rapidly about the end of the second week. 
Complications, such as pneumonia, thrombosis, otitis, deafness, 
phlegmons, parotitis, etc., are not infrequent. Contrast this with the 
course in the Rio Grande cases: Only three were considered seriously 
ill and were slightly delirious on one or two occasions; the others 
showed dullness or apathy or were mentally clear throughout.. The 
skin eruption was largely macular in character; most of the spots 
faded on pressure; only a few were definitely petechial; there wore 
no instances of skin gangrene; it lacked a marked hemorrhagic 
quality in all cases. Most of the cases declined by lysis during the 
second week; only two showed evidence of pulmonary involvement, 
although a slight cough was usually present. There were no fatali^ 
ties. ‘^Tabardillo^’ is feared because of its high death rate. 

Tliis clinical picture is more like that of the cases described by 
Dr. Nathan Brill as endemic typhusthan like that of the classical 
‘Habardillo.” 

That the disease is really typhus is confirmed by the laboratory 
findings. The specificity of the Woil-Felix reaction in high dilution 
of serum is at present unquestioned, except in some rare unex¬ 
plainable instances. Blood obtained during the second week of the 
illness agglutinated the Proteus X 19 in 12 out of 15 cases, as shown 
by the table. 

The occurrenco of indigenous cases of typhus in the Rio Grande 
Valley is a now concept to most of the physicians interviewed in 
tl)e American towns along the border. On the other hand, within 
the last 10 years it has come to be ap])reciatcd by the Mexican 
physicians that cases of what appeared to bo a.very mild form of 
typhus were occurring in and about the city of Monterey, and in 
the valley states of Coahuila, Nuevo Loon, and Tamaulipas. At 
times the disease has attained considerable spread. For instance, 
Dr. E. Rangel, a prominent internist of Monterey, who does a 
consulting practice in the surrounding territory, states that he has 
seen ^^mndreds’" of cases in the last 10 years—as many as 50 in a 
single year. During this time he recalls having signed only two 
death certificates naming the disease, a commentary upon its mild¬ 
ness. According to Dr. Antonio de la Gar^a, ^ this mild form of 
‘Habardillo^’ has largely passed unrecognized, being denominated 
by other physicians variously as ‘^general infection,’^ ^^para-typhoid,’' 

1 The form of tnbardillo which is observed in the State of Nuevo Leon, Meiieo. Memorias y Actas 
de 20 Oongreaso National del Tabardilla, Mexico City, 1922. 
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^'malaria/^ ^^malarial petechial typhus/^ petechial 14-day fever/' 

14-day fever/' etc. 

It has been pointed out independently by Doctor Rangel that 
certain clinical and epidemiological differences distinguish this 
disease of the lowlands from the classical ^^tabardillo" of the interior, 
viz: The extreme mildness of the disease; relative absence of nervous 
manifestations; absence of severe skin involvement, etc., and relative 
absence of complications of any sort; shorter duration and a greater 
percentage terminating by lysis; and a case fatality of less than two 
per cent. He also noted that this disease has become widespread 
in a population where there arc few body lice, though there are many 
head lice; that lice are not observed in a great many instances; that 
many cases have occurred among the better class of people in Monte¬ 
rey who are free from vermin of any sort; that it is rare to observe 
more than one case in a household; and that the disease prevails 
principally in the summer and fall months. 

The disease, which was investigated on the American side in the 
vicinity of Rio Grande City, was evidently of this same mild variety. 
Cases .were demonstrated also at Laredo, Edinburg, Alamo, and 
Donna. A prominent Mexican physician at Laredo stated that he 
had had an outbreak of 17 cases of this typo in his practice in that 
city two years ago. These and other facts lead us to believe that 
mild typhus—perhaps a permanently attenuated strain—is endemic 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley and has been there for some years, 
occurring sporadically, not attaining a very wide spread, and largely 
passing unrecognized under the name of paratyphoid fever, Rio 
Grande fever, etc. 

The mode of spread here is not altogether clear. According to 
present information the body louse {Pedicvlus Immanus var. corporis) 
does not survive for a sufficiently long period of time in the warm 
climate of the lowlands, nor is it sufficiently ubiquitous to act ejffect- 
ively as a vector. On the other hand, the head louse (P. humanus 
var. capitis) is sufficiently widely distributed and commonly found 
in the families where cases occur. Epidemiological evidence is thus 
brought to support the experimental work of Anderson and Gold- 
berger ^ and others which has tended to show that capitis may be 
similarly concerned in the transmission of this disease. The work of 
Nutall and his collaborators has emphasized the fact that corporis and 
capitis are no more than diflFerent races of the same species— P. 
humanus. It seems not unlikely,, therefore, that P. humanus var. 
capitis may be the vector* responsible for the transmission of these 
mild cases occurring in the Rio Grande Valley.^ 

» Anderson and Ooldberger: Bull. No. 86, Hygienic I^b., United States Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. 0., 1912; Toepfer: Deutsch. Med. Wchnschr., 1916, xlli, 1251; NicoUo: Bull, de I’lnst. Pasteur, 
1920, xviii, 49; Foster: Arch. Int. Med., 1915, xvi, 363. 

■Acknowledgments: The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance given by Maj. Fletcher Gardner, 
Or. 0. W. Bdgerton, Dr. James Makins, and Dr. J. W. Mahoae for investigations of cases on the American 
aide, and to Doctors Rangel and Barragan, of Monterrey,* for Information concerning the disease on the 
Mexicmi side. 
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CiONOLUSIOH’ 

Mild typhus (Brill’s disease) is endemic in the lowlands along 
the Rio Grande Valley. 

Summary of coeca of typhut obteroed in Bio Grande Valley in July, 19S4- 


Case 

desig¬ 

nation 

Location 

Nationality 

Sex 

Age 

Date of 
onset 

Dura¬ 

tion, 

days 

Clin¬ 

ical 

obser¬ 

vation 

Woil-Felix 

Day 

Titer 

A 

Rio Qrando City. 

Mexican.-.. 

M. 

43 

May 22 

22 

No.... 



B 

__do_ 

.do_ 

F. 

43 

June 21 

15 

No--. 



C 

.do... 

.do__ 

F. 

20 

June 23 

14 

No.— 



D 

/....do. 

k-..do. 

M. 

18 

...do_ 

14 

No.... 

31st-- 

Pos. 1/1800. 

E 

Rio Grande City. 

.do. 

M. 

41 

Juno 20 

14 

No—. 

26th..- 

Pos. 1/1300. 

F 

_do___ 

.do_ 

M. 

30 

June 27 

21 

Yes— 

25th.- 

Pos. 1/1300. 

O 


.do. 

M. 

68 

June 28 

16 

Yes... 

24th... 

Pos. 1/1300. 

J 

_do__ 

_do--.-,_ 

M. 

0 

July 10 

0 

No-.. 



T 


.do. 

F. 

26 

July 12 

14 

Yes... 

9th.... 

Negative.* 

L 


.do__ 

F. ! 

13 

July 17 

12 

Yes_ 

Gth-- 

Pos. 1/320. 

0 

_ .... 

.do. 

.do. 

F. i 

28 

July 21 

8 

Yes... 


H 

Fort Ringgold. 

American.-. 

M. 

80 

June 30 

10 

Yes.,. 

20th.-. 

Negative.* 

I 

.do. 

.do. 

F. 

18 

July 5 

6 

Yes... 

16th... 

NcHfative.* 

K 

.....do................. 

.do.. 

M. 

20 

July 11 

6 

Yes... 

0th—. 

Pas. 1/040. 

M 

.do. 

Portuguese.. 

M. 

27 

July 20 

10 

1 Yes... 

0th—. 

Pos. 1/1300. 

N 


American... 

M. 

21 

July 21 

12 

Yes... 

8th—. 

1 

Pus 1/160. 

P 

Edinburg. 

American. 

M. 

10 

July 16 

H 

Ycs... 

8th.— 

Pos. 1/5000. 

Q 

Donna.. 

Mexican.... 

F. 

07 

July 10 

14 

Yes_ 

llth... 

Pos. 1/160. 

R 

Laredo. 

.do. 

M. 

15 

July 10 


Yes... 

0th.— 

Pos. 1/160. 

8 

Alamo. 

.do. 

M. 

25 

July 20 


Yes... 

10th... 

Pos. 1/040. 










^ Agglutination in dilution of ta than 1/80 was consldored negative. 

CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER IS. 1924. 

ISSUED BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT* 

Health conditions throughout the world seem not to have been 
disturbed by any unusual or special epidemic prevalence during the 
months of October and November, 1924, judging by data made 
available in the December number of the Epidemiological Report 
issued by the Health Section of the League of Nations’ Secretariat. 
Mortality from all causes in a number of large cities scattered over 
the world showed some seasonal increases but agreed very closely 
with the corresponding periods of 1923. 

Infant mortality in the German cities continued well below that 
of 1923 and showed a much smaller summer increase in 1924 than 
occurred in 1923. In Vienna the infant mortality is very close to 
the level of the German cities and has had much the same seasonal 
fluctuations. For the four weeks ended November 1, 1924, an annual 
rate of 90 deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 living births was 
reported in the German cities and 88 deaths in Vienna, as compared 
with a rate of 72 deaths per 1,000 living births in the 105 laige 
English cities in the same period. Infant mortality in the English 


*Prom the Stattetical 0£3ce, United States Public Iletdth Service. 
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cities has been increasing since August, and the October and Novem¬ 
ber rates were slightly higher than at the same date in 192*3. 

Special comments made in the report on certain of the infectious 
diseases are very briefly summarized below. 

Plague .—Reports from British India for the four weeks ended 
October 11 showed 2,991 dcatlis from plague, a small increase over 
preceding weeks. The increase was noted '^especially in southern 
India, where the autumn is usually the season of greatest prevalence, 
as contrasted with the plains of northern India, where the outbreaks 
are most frequent in the spring.^^ The incidenco was far below that 
of the corresponding period of 1923, when 15,978 plague deaths 
were returned. 

Little change is indicated in the plague situation in Java, where 
656 deaths were reported for the two weeks ended October 13, and 
666 during the preceding two weeks. Ex(‘.ept for 1 death at Cheribon, 
in Java, and 3 deaths at Macassar, on the island of Celebes, no 
plague was reported in the ports of the Dutch East Indies in October. 

Only an occasional, sporadic case of plague was n'portod from 
Egypt during the autumn. In Nigeria the outbreak of plague in 
Lagos appears to have culminated in the beginning of October, 
65 cases having been notified during the fortnight ended November 
10, against 85 and 100 cases, respectively, in llu^ two preceding 
fortnights. In other plague centers of Central Afri(‘a the plague 
incidence seemed to be diminishing. Tlit? Union of South Africa 
reported an increase in plague incidence, with 25 cases and 18 deaths 
notified in the period from October 6 to December 10. 

Cholera .—The cholera incidence in British India declined in 
September and the first half of October, but, nevertheless, remained 
higher than at the same season in the preceding two years. Three 
cases wen^ reported from Dairen, Manchuria, as occurring in August, 
a few cases were reported from French India, Indo-CIiiiia, Siam, and 
the Philippine Islands for wSeptember, and three' cases from Ceylon 
for the six weeks from October 5 to November 15. 

Tyyhus and relapsimf fever .—No definite increases in either of these 
diseases was indicated for any of the European countries. Recent 
data for the whole of Russia were lacking, but only six cases of typhus 
had been notified in Leningrad during the three weefe ended October 
25, and no case of relapsing foA^or had been notified for seven weeks 
up to that date. 

The September inciden<^e of typhus in the Union of South Africa 
was much lower than in 1923 and 1922. 

A small outbreak of relapsing fever was noted in Nigeria, and a few 
cases were reported frorh other colonies in tropical Africa. 

Smallpox.—The incidence of smallpox continues low on the 
European continent. In England, however, 318 cases were reported 
for the four weeks ended November 29, as compared with 223 in the 
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preceding four weeks; 152 cases were notified in 1923 and 82 in 1922 
during the corresponding period. 

An increase was shown for the United States, where 27 States 
notified 1,340 cases during the four weeks ended November 1, as 
compared with 968 and 777 cases, respectively, during the two 
precetUng four-week periods. 

Smallpox was increasingly prevalent in Tunisia, but the incidence 
in central and southern Africa was lower than during previous years. 

Typhoid fever .—A considerably increased prevalence of typhoid 
fever in the greater part of Europe in 1924 is shown. It was par¬ 
ticularly marked in the Baltic region, where the late summer and 
autumn incidence reported was much higher than during the pre¬ 
ceding two years, especially in Sweden, Finland, Esthonia, and 
Latvia. An unusually large number of cases was notified also in 
Germany, Poland, Bulgaria, and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes; and less marked increases over 1923 are shown for 
Czechoslovakia, France, and England and Wales.' Comparative 
data for 1924 and 1923 are given in the table below for a number of 
European countries: 


Canes of tijphoid fever notified in various European countries in 19^8 and 1984 


Month 

France 

Sweden 

Finland 

Latvia 

Ceecho- 

slovakia 

Bulgaria 

1923 

1024 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

328 

351 

425 

653 

455 

375 

438 

632 

600 

692 

548 

536 

441 

363 

445 

m 

579 

720 

715 

626 

124 

75 

35 

25 

67 

69 

46 

90 

86 

64 

66 

63 

93 

41 

42 
78 

131 

213 

257 

249 


29 

36 

26 

60 

54 

53 

75 

178 

221 

499 

81 

81 

72 

78 

67 

80 

70 

327 

101 

U3 

77 

83 

85 

63 

73 

HO 

227 

243 

236 

129 

344 

290 

341 

268 

265 

287 

390 

568 

771 

775 

510 

861 

351 

446 

322 

476 

645 

805 

690 

805 

204 

135 

132 

112 

91 

63 

82 

163 

332 

464 

244 

162 

110 

06 

32 

72 

134 

264 

606 

Four weeks ended— 

England 
and Wales 

Netherlands 

Qennany 

Poland 

Kingdom 
of Serbs, 
Croats, 
and Slovenes 

Italy 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

Jan. 26. 

Feb. 23. 

Mar. 22. 

Apr. 31). 

May 17. 

June 14. 

July 12. 

Aug. 9. 

Sept. 6. 

Oct. 4. 

Nov, 1. 

Nov. 29. 

152 
203 
207 
' 196 
lai 
177 
253 
309 
341 
416 
370 
235 

204 

218 

166 

174 

280 

369 

578 

386 

376 

451 

422 

242 


71 
64 
59 

72 
69 
68 
81 
132 
155 
136 
109 
108 

555 

497 

597 

584 

647 

725 

1,049 

1,289 

1,620 

1,660 

1,376 

1,410 

778 
733 
608 
656 
586 
722 
1,125 
1,680 
1,967, 
1,890 
1,545 

1,190 

1,060 

933 

732 

708 

686 

723 

805 

1,081 

1,500 

1,904 

1,641 

951 

918 

665 

596 

572 

m 

716 

1,060 

1,646 

2,874 

200 

236 

150 

145 

122 

87 

147 

m 

348 

584 

498 

472 

287 

217 

172 

134 

170 

122 

159 

298 

471 

1,113 

630 

498 

459 

511 

622 

873 

1,210 

2,890 

4,100 

4,816 

3,777 

3,231 

1,441 

935 

651 

634 

644 

820 

1,432 

2,153 

3,469 

3,032 

3,410 




■Hli 
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Data compiled from the Public Health Reports for 34 States show 
that typhoid fever was somewhat less prevalent in the United States 
throughout the summer and early autumn than in 1923, but in 
December a rise in cases occurred instead of the usual decline, making 
a considerable excess of cases in this month over 1923. 

Cases of typhoid fever reported in S4 Slates of the United States in 19SS and 19S4 


Four-week period ended— 


1 ear 

June 14 

July 12 

Aug. 9 

Sept. 6 

Oct. 4 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 29 

Dec. 27 

IWi....,. 

1,140 

1,024 

2,776 

8,229 

3,179 

2,295 
2.239 

1,850 

2,068 

1923. 

1,039 

1,880 

3,100 

3,495 

3,310 

1,795 

1,336 


The unusual December prevalence in the United States was due 
mostly to an increase of typhoid fever in New York City, where 500 
cases were reported in the four weeks ended December 27, and an 
additional 182 cases in the remainder of the State. However, the 
November and December reports indicate that increases occurred 
also in Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma; and in many other States the 
number of cases was slightly in excess of the 1923 incidence. 

Dysmtery .—While dysentery is not an important problem in 
western and northeiii Europe, many regions of central and eastern 
Europe are still seriously affected by it. The incidence is diminishing 
in most of central Europe; fewer cases than in 1923 were notified in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, and in the 
Balkans. In Poland, on the other hand, it luis been more prevalent 
than in 1923, and 2,010 cases were notified in the three woedts ended 
October 25 as against 1,259 cases in the preceding three weeks and 622 
cases in the corresponding tliree wrecks of 1923. 

Injluenm .—No important outbreaks of influenza wore shown in the 
statistics available for October and NovernlxT. 

Li'thargic ericepJialitk .—No oliangc in the proN alenco of lethargic 
encephalitis has occurred since the preceding Epidemiological Report 
was issued. Returns for England and Wales for November showed it 
still unusually pi-evalent there: 171 cases were notified during the four 
weeks ended November 29, as compared with 170 during the pre¬ 
ceding four weeks. In the United States the incidence of this disease 
continued low, only 42 cases being reported from 27 vStates during the 
four weelcs ended Novombel* 1. 

Acute pdiomyelitis .—The incidence of acute poliomyelitis was di¬ 
minishing in October in Sweden, Denmark, England and Wales, and 
the United States; it has been more epidemic in these countries in 
1924 than for several years. In Canada a sudden increase in cases is 
noted for the month of September. 
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Cases of acute poliomyelitis notified in various countries in 19i^S and 1994 


Country 

• 

Year 

Month 

June 

July 

August 

Se^m- 

October 

Canada. 


1924 

0 



101 


Denmark. 


1924 

2 



45 

39 



1923 

3 



10 

, 21 

Sweden. 


1924 

13 



192 

' 155 



1923 




80 

74 




Four-week period ended— 


Country 

Year 















July 12 

Aug. 9 

Sept. 6 

Oct. 4 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 29 

England and Wales.:. 

1924 



137 

Hi 

118 

90 


1923 

25 

56 

87 

120 

92 

42 

Germany...... 

1924 


63 

74 

85 

82 


United States (27 States). 

1924 

53 

•183 

654 

811 

664 



1923 

56 

175 

867 

393 

365 



* Data for three weeks only. 


Cereirospinal meningitis .—The outbreak of epidemic cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis in Japan in August, September, and November, 
1924, is of especial interest, because at about the same time an epi¬ 
demic of ^^an indefinite disease involving the central nervous system'' 
occurred^ It will be recalled that between the latter part of July 
and the end of September, 6,551 cases of this unidentified disease 
were reported; from August 10 to October 18, 1,398 cases of epi¬ 
demic cerebrospinal meningitis and 1,619 suspected cases, a total 
of 3,017 cases, were reported. The reports by weeks are as follows: 



Week ended— 

Total 

August 

September 

October 

16 

23 

30 

6 

13 

20 

27 

4 

11 

18 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

199 

250 

288 

217 

122 

113 

124 

59 

18 

8 

1,3U6 

Suspected cerebrospinal menin¬ 












gitis. 

0 

22 

121 

447 

451 

285 

159 

64 

48 

27 

1,610 


The Monthly Epidemiological Report comments as follows: 

The first serious outbreak of meningitis was reported during the week ending 
August 16 in the Province of Tokushima, on the island of Shikoku. This 
province is situated south of Kagawa, which later became the principal center 
of the general epidemic. The outbreak must have come very suddenly, be¬ 
cause only four cases of cerebrospinal meningitis were notified in the whole 
of Japan during the week ending August 2. A large number of cases was reported 
also from the Province of Okayama, north of the Inland Sea. 

> Public Health Reports, Dec. 12,1924, pp. 3125''3129. 
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The distribution of the cases of cerebrospinal meningitis and of 
suspected cases by provinces is given in the table below, together 
with the number of cases of the unidentified disease reported in 
each province from the beginning of the epidemic in July up to 
September 29» 


Cases and suspected cases of epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis notified in Japan 
from August 10 to October 18^ omd cases of the unidentified disease” 

notified from July to September 29, 1924 


Province 1 

Cases 
notified 
as cjere- 
brospinal 
menin¬ 
gitis, i 
Aug. 10- 
Oct. 18 

Suspected 
cases of 
cerebro¬ 
spinal 
menin¬ 
gitis, 
Aug 10- 
Oct. 18 

Cases of 
“uniden¬ 
tified 
disease,” 
July to 
Septem¬ 
ber 29 

Province 

Cases 
notified 
as ccro- 
brospinal 
men in* 
gitis, 
Aug. 10- 
Oct. 18 

Suspected 
cases of 
cerebro¬ 
spinal 
i menin¬ 
gitis, 

1 Aug. 10- 
Oot. 18 

Cttses of 
“uniden- 
f tifled 
disease," 
July to 
Septem¬ 
ber 29 

AWchi. 

7 

1 

1 


17 

24 

21 

Akita. 

17fi 

0 

105 

Nakuyania_ 

6 

9 

44 

Aomori. 

4 

U4 

78 

Nara__ 

1 

0 

7 

Shime. 

4 

46 

254 

Nigata. 

] 

67 

72 

Fukui. 

0 

4 

10 

Oita... 

1 

1 

2 

Fukuoka. 

22 

121 

112 • 

t Okavama.---.- 

379 

275 

654 

Fukushima. 

1 2 

K 

11 j 

1 Okinawa. 

1 

0 

1 0 

Oifu. 

0 

9 

7 ! 

} Osaka . 

29 

0 

57 

OuniiTia. 

2 

10 

11 1 

Saga. 

0 

0 

! 2 

Hlroshiiiiii. 

132 1 

144 

181 1 

Saitamn... 

3 

0 

3 

Hokkaido. 

' ti 

6 

4 

Shiga. 

0 

0 

7 

Hyogo...... 

10 i 

0 

725 

Shiniane __ 

26 

54 

106 

Ibaraki. 

f, 

12 1 

27 

Shisoka. 

4 

3 

3 

Ishikawa. ... 

: 0 1 

13 

12 

Thiba. 

4 

4 

4 

IWfttO ... 

I 26 

0 ' 

0 

Tochigi. 

2 

0 

4 

I^gawa... .. 

4 

132 

1,963 

Tokushima.. 

229 

0 

316 

Xagoshimn. 

4 

0 

4 i 

1 Tokvo. 

96 

61 

59 

Kauagawa. 

17 1 

0 

16 ; 

Tottori. 

31 

133 

420 

Xochi.-. 

30 

29 

99 

Toyunid—-. 

0 

0 

712 

Kumamoto_ - 

3 

2 

4| 

Yamagaia. 

4 

15 

17 

Kyoto . 

0 

21 

56 , 

Yainaguohi.. 

71 

SO 

129 

Miyagi . 


31 

28 ! 

yaniaiia.shi. 

1 

2 

3 

Miyazaki. 

0 

0 






Myle. 

2 

0 

0 1 

Total. 

1,398 

1,619 

6,551 

Nagano. 

8 j 

202 

193 1 



In general, considerable similarity in the distribution of the two 
epidemics is indicated, with the Provinces of Ilyogo and Toyama as 
marked exceptions, these two Provinces having liacl little or no 
meningitis reported and over 700 cases each of Ihe unidentified disease. 
It is to be hoped that further information on those two epidemics will 
be made available. 

A further brief notation in the Epidemiological Report is of interest 
as follows: 

A number of the cases of cerebrospinal meningitis are said to have been bacte- 
riologically verified, but many of them, especially of tlie suspected cases, may 
quite well be cases of the unidentified epidemic disease, inasmuch as the measures 
of control ordered by the Central Sanitary Administration were those in force for 
cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Scarlet fewr .—Scarlet fever was more prevalent than at the same 
season of 1923 in Great Britain, Scandinavja, Poland, the Nether¬ 
lands, and Germany. A serious increase of scarlet fever is indicated 
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for many widely separated regions of Russia, but data for tbe whole 
country later than July were not available. 

Cases of scarlet fever notified at Leningrad were as follows: 


Four*week period ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Four-week period ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 



24 

Oct. 4... 


65 



86 

Nov. 1. 


78 




The cities of Moscow, Kiev, and Odessa have shown increases in 
the number of cases; and the governments of Gomel, in White 
Russia, Velikij, Ustiug, in tlie north, Rostov on the Don, and 
Petrozavodsk, near the Baikal Sea, are mentioned as being affected. 
It is stated that "tlie fatality rate is very high, and severe cases 
among adults are reported to be frequent. ” 

The incidence of scarlet fever is now relatively low in the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and in Bulgaria, where serious 
epidemics existed at the end of the year 1923. 

Diphtheria .—“Diphtheria is also reported with somewhat higher 
fre(|uency than diming the corresponding period of last year in 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Gcnnany. In other European 
countries its prevalence is normal for the time of the year. ” Australia 
and New Zealand seem to have had a higher incidence of diphtheria 
in 1924 than in 1923. October data for the United States showed 
diphtheria to be less prevalent than at the corresponding date in 
1923. 

Trachoma .—Notifications of trachoma for a number of countries 
arc given regularly in the Epidemiological Report. The table 
published in the Epidemiological Report is reproduced below: 


Country 








Austria. 

90 

50 

58 

135 

3 weeks. 

('zcchoslovskia... 

706 

804 

644 

1261 

1 month. 

Danzig. 

8 

6 

15 

111 

8 weeks. 

Esthonia....i 

161 

121 

102 

147 

1 month. 

France. 

(*) 

288 

38 

12 

13 

Do. 

Germany. 

454 

528 

1279 

6 weeks. 

New Ze^and.. 

11 

2 

2 

12 

3 weeks. 

Panama Canal Zone... 

1 

0 

3 


Poland. 

496 

870 

940 

1194 

4 weeks. 

Switzerland... 

3 

1 

6 

11 

7 weeks, 

Ukraine... 

6,172 

257 

11,629 

841 


United States (24 States). 

_ 

t345 

1318 

12 weeks aU); 7 weeks aV). 



1 Quarter uot complete. 


> Not notifiable during first quarter. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 24, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended January B4y 1925y and corresponding week of 1924. {From the 
Weekly HeaUh IndeXy January 27y 1925y issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ende'i Corresponding 

January 24, 1025 week, 1924 

PoUcies<H[n force_- 68,441,053 54,764,686 

Number of death claims__ 12, 053 10, 732 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate-. 10. 8 10. 2 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 24 , 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924> (From the Weekly Health Index, January 27, 
1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

! Week ended Jan 

1 24, 192.3 

Annual 
dekth rate 
per 1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Death.s under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rote, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 24. 
1025 > 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate i 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 24, 
192.5 

('orre- 
s ponding 
week, 
1924 

Total (03 cities)_ 

7,454 

14.2 

* 13.6 

868 

«831 








Akron _______ 

34 



3 

2 

33 

Albany <. 

41 j 

17.9 

13. 6 

3 

6 

67 

Atlanta ___ 

85 ! 

19.1 

21.8 

11 

16 


Baltimore <. 

259 ! 

17.0 

16 1 

20 

22 

58 

Birmingham...... 

62 

15.7 

16.9 

7 

10 


Boat our,.,. 

249 

16.6 

11.4 

32 

28 

85 

Bridgeport...... 

33 



4 

3 

64 

Buffalo. 

127 

12 0 

14.2 

19 

20 

77 

Cambridge. 

49 

22 7 

13. 5 

7 

2 

120 

Camden. 

44 

17 8 

If) 3 

9 

6 

148 

Chicago «... 

718 

12. .5 

12.0 

103 

85 

01 

Cincinnati. 

144 

18.3 

15 3 

20 

17 

118 

Cleveland. 

2t73 

11 2 

11 2 

32 

30 

70 

Columbuii-. 

88 

10.8 

14.2 

8 

3 

75 

Dallas. 

63 

17.0 

15.0 

17 

7 


Dayton. 

32 

! 9.6 

7.4 

2 

3 

32 


lOU 



13 

6 


Dcs Moines... 

21 

1 7 3 

13.3 

5 

6 

86 

Dell nit_ __ _ 

253 



38 

36 

64 

Duluth. 

15 

! 7. i 1 

11.5 

4 

2 

85 

Erie . _ _ _ 

25 



5 

0 

08 

Fall River *... 

21 

1 


5 

6 

72 

Flint.-. 

13 



2 

3 

33 

Fort Woith 

28 

; 9 0 

6.7 

3 

1 


Grand Rapids. 

38 

1 ' 

11.2 

4 

4 

62 

Hoiistxin 

63 



10 

7 


Indianapolis.. 

102 

14.8 

12 0 

7 

13 

48 

Jacksonville, Fla... 

35 

17.4 

23.4 

2 

8 

44 

Jersey .. .. 

81 

13. 9 

10 4 

10 

12 

70 

Kansas City, Kans... 

32 

13.5 

8.6 

10 

5 

211 

Kansas Citv, Mo. . . _ . 

96 

13.6 

16.8 

12 

18 


Los Angeles.... 

266 



28 

30 

78 

Louisville.. 

81 

16. 3 

16. 3 

5 

3 

44 

Lowell. 

21 

9 4 

13.5 

1 

4 

17 

Lynn. 

28 

13 9 

13.6 

1 

4 

27 

Memphis.. .. 

97 

29.0 

13.0 

8 

4 


Milwaukee... 

96 

10.0 

10 0 

20 

12 

91 

Minneapolis. 

105 

12.9 

11.6 

19 

10 

102 

Nashville * ... 

44 

18 5 

20.3 

9 

2 


New Bedford... 

25 

9.6 

11.0 

5 

7 

83 

New Haven... 

55 1 

16.0 

13.6 

5 

6 

65 

New Orlpfins . _ _ _ 

162 

20.4 

23.4 

21 

17 


New York. 

1,603 

13.7 

12.4 

157 

174 


Bronx Borough. 

189 

10.9 

9.5 

13 

IG 

45 

Brooklyn Borough.- 

568 

13.2 

11.6 

59 

72 

62 

Manhattan Borough. 

679 

15.7 J 

11.0 

73 

74 

73 

Queens Borough. 

1 134 

12.2 

10.3 

12 

11 

60 

Richmond Borough. 

33 

12.0 

*18.0 

0 

1 

0 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated brrths for 1023. (Hiics left blank are not In the registration area for births. 

* Data for 62 cities. 

«Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 23,1926. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain larffe cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 2^^ 1925^ infant mortality^ annual deaih rate^ and comparison 
with corresponding week of 19$4^ (From the Weekly Health Index, January 2T, 
1925, issued by the Bureau of the Censtts, Department of Commerce) —Contd. 


City 



Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 24, 
1025 


Newark, N. J. 

Norfolk.. 

Oakland. 

Omaha. 

Paterson. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Oreg. 

Providence. 

Richmond. 

Rochester. 

8t. Louis. 

St. Paul. 

Salt Lake City <. 

Ban Antonio. 

Ban Francisco. 

Schenectady. 

Seattle. 

Somerville. 

8|)okane. 

Springfield, Mass... 

Syracuse. 

Tacoma.. 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

trtlca. 

Washington, D. C^, 

Waterbury. 

Wilmington, Del.... 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown. 


127 • 14.6 11.6 

40 12.3 8.0 

50 12.1 15.0 

59 14.5 14.3 

40 14.7 LI. 0 

563 14.8 14.6 

230 10.0 16.4 

66 12.2 12.2 

60 14.7 14.3 

72 20.1 13.6 

72 11.3 . 

251 16 0 15.3 

60 12.7 13.5 

33 13.1 15.0 

60 18.2 17.4 

158 14.8 17.0 

32 la 3 8.3 

63 . 

19 0.7 11.4 

33 

34 .ill.ms' 

48 13.1 11.4 

20 10.0 13.2 

62 11.2 12 8 

48 10.0 m 1 

27 la 1 13.4 

140 14.7 14.3 

24 . 

85 15.0 14.8 

24 11.2 11.9 

45 14,7 13.1 


18 15 82 

8 3 53 

7 4 82 

8 2 77 

2 4 34 

54 62 68 

32 40 112 

8 11 81 

6 10 48 

8 4 97 

6 . 40 

22 7 . 

4 10 84 

6 6 94 

15 10 . 

7 13 40 

6 1 160 

6 5 61 

2 2 54 

0 1 131 

5 9 74 

6 4 75 

0 1 0 

12 8 100 

6 3 81 

5 3 103 

13 0 73 

4 5 88 

5 4 114 

3 5 66 

3 8 as 


< Peaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 23» 1825. 















































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of wheUj where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended January 31, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 58 

Diphtheria. 29 

Dysentery. 2 

Influenza.*.610 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Malaria. 11 

Measles. 15 

Mumps. 60 

Pellagra. 2 

Pneumonia.152 

Scarlet fever. 20 

Smallpox.259 

Trachoma. 18 

Tuberculosis. 29 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whooping cough. 11 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox.- 11 

Diphtheria. 5 

Measles.163 

Mumps. 19 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox. 22 

Tuberculosis. 14 

Whooping cough.- 2 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox.. 25 

Diphtheria. 6 

Influensa,.293 

Malariau... 

Measles..-. 31 

Mumps... 51 

Pellagra. 3 

Scarlet lever.Z. 18 

Smallpox. 18 

Tuberculosis. 9 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping cough. 2 


CALIFORNIA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Compton. I 

Los Angeles. 3 

Diphtheria. 143 

Influenza. 72 

Measles. 41 

Poliomyelitis: 

Alhambra. 1 

Berkeley. 2 

Contra Costa County. 1 

Oakland. 1 

Scarlet fever.ICO 

Smallpox: 

Los Angelos. 38 

l»os Angeles County.. 21 

Oakland. 10 

San Diego. 38 

Scattering. 46 

Typhoid fever. 6 

COLORAPO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox. 48 

Diphtheria. 15 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 30 

Pneumonia. 4 

Scarlet fever. 38 

Tuberculosis. 69 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Vincent’s angina. 1 

Whooping cough. 10 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox.. 75 

Diphtheria. 44 

German measles. 16 

Influenza. 7 

Lethargic encippbalitis. 2 

Measles...124 

Mumps. 36 


27183®—2St-2 (257) 
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CONNECTICUT—continued 

Cases 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.-. 1 

Pneumonia (all forms).*.—. 05 

Scarlet fever. 164 

Septic sore throat. 4 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 20 

Typhoid lev«r. 7 

Whooping ooufth^. 77 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox. 3 

Diphtheria. 11 

Influenza. 4 

Measles. 3 

Pneumonia. 10 

Scarlet fever...—. 4 

Tuberculosis.... 7 

Whooping cough..... 1 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria. 15 

Influenza. 25 

Malaria. 7 

Scarlet fever. 3 

Typhoid fever. 30 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox. 11 

Diphtheria . 6 

II ookworm disease... 7 

InflUMiza.242 

Mumps. 65 

Pneumonia.- 15 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Smallpox. 3 

Tuberculosis. 4 

W hooping cough. 6 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Cook County,..... 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 75 

Sangamon County. 8 

Scattering. 44 

Influenza.-.- 39 

Lethargic encopbaliti®—Cook County--- 3 

Measles... 439 

Pneumonia. 311 

Poliomyelitis: 

Cook County. 1 

Cass County. 1 

Jackson County.... 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County. 302 

Kane County. 17 

Knox County. 11 

Peoria County. 17 

St. Clair County... 20 

Schuyler (bounty. 18 

Scattering.113 

Smallpox: 

Madison County. 14 

St. Clair County. 12 

■Scattering. 37 

Tuberculosis.218 

Typhoid fever.. 11 

W^booping cough. 276 


INDIANA 

Cases 

Chicken pox.. 110 

Diphtheria... 30 

InOuenea.. 4^ 

Measles. Ill 

Mumps. 4 

Pneumonia. 11 

Scarlet fever.104 

Smallpox. 12i 

Trachoma. 3 

Tuberculosis.•.. 80 

Typhoid fever.. 7 

Whooping cough. 27 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 31 

Scarlet fever.. 81 

Smallpox... 47 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal menixigitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 136 

Diphtheria. 37 

Influenza..j... 12 

Meeeies... 8 

Mumps.455 

Ophtbahnia neonatorum. 1 

Pneumonia. 60 

Scariet fever. 146 

Smallpox. 6 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis. 36 

Typhoid fever.. 3 

W'hooping cough... 70 

LOUISIANA 

Anthrax. 1 

Diphtheria. 16 

Hookworm disease. 6 

Influenza. 86 

Malaria. 6 

Pneumonia. 33 

Rabies.. 1 

Scarlet fever.. 20 

Smallpox.... 74 

Tuberculosis. 31 

Typhoid fever. 24 

Whooping cough. 10 

MAINE 

Cerebrospinal meniagitif. 1 

Chicken pox. 47 

Diphtheria. 4 

German measles. 6 

Influenza.rv— ® 

Measles.2 

Mumps.’.I.',... 57 

Pneumonia-. 50 

Poliomyelitis. I 

Scarlet fever. 22 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Tuberculosis. 13 

Typhoid fever.. 4 

Vincent’s angina. 4 

Whooping cough. 82 
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HABTLANP 1 

Oases 


Obickenpox. 66 

Diphtheria. 84 

German measles. 3 

Xnflaensa.105 

Measles. 58 

Mumps.1... 36 

Pneumonia (all forms).104 

Scarlet fever. 07 

Septic sore throat. 6 

Tuberculosis. 66 

Typhoid fever... 10 

Whooping cough. 82 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox.810 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 22 

Diphtheria...121 

German measles.203 

Influenza. 21 

Lethargic encephalitis. 6 

Measles.322 

Mumps. 75 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 46 

Pneumonia (lobar).137 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever.352 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Tetanus. 1 

Trichinosis. 6 

Tuberculosis (all forms).123 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough.142 


MISSOPBI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenra. 

Measles... 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


MONTANA 

Diphtheria. 

Scarlet fever.. 

Smallpox.. 

Typhoid fever.. 


NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Measles... 

Mumps. 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough.. 


Cases 

- 1 
„ 58 
.. 83 

- 32 

- 7 
83 
10 

- 223 

- 2 

„ 17 
.. 4 

33 

- 7 

- 21 

6 

.. 33 
- 1 
.. 1 

10 

11 

6 

3 
7 

25 

1 

23 

4 
3 


NEW JfEBSET 


MICHIGAN 


Diphtheria. 05 

Measles.125 

Pneumonia.130 

Scarlet fever...-___ 208 

Smallpox. 49 

Tuberculosis..177 

Typhoid fever,. 11 

Whooping cough.162 


MINNESOTA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox..... 197 

Diphtherw.... 86 

Influenza. 17 

Measles. 115 

Pneumonia. 148 

Scarlet fever.200 

SmalliH)x. 13 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping eough.217 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox.147 

Diphtheria. 60 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 31 

Pneumonia. 4 

Scarlet fever.252 

Smallpox. 76 

Trachoma. 3 

Tuberculosis. 05 

Typhoid lever... 2 

Whooping cough.47 


NEW MEXICO 


Chicken pox. 17 

Diphtheria... 2 

German measles. 2 

Influenra. 29 

Measles. 13 

Mumps. 10 

Pneumonia. 23 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Tuberculosis. 10 

Typhoid fever... 2 

Whooping cough. 2 


Mississirrx 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Diphtheria. 18 

Smiot fever. 4 

Smallpox. 16 

Typbdd lever. 11 

1 Week ended Friday* 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of Now York City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 5 

Diphtheria.117 

Influenza. X . 42 

Lethargic encephalitis. 6 
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NEW rORic—^Mnued 

Cases 


Measles.195 

. ^7 

Plallosnyelitis.—.. 1 

flearlot Jever... 30« 

.. ^ 

TyphoW — 80 

Whooping cough..... 246 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox.-.181 

iDiphtheria. 40 

German measles. 4 

Measles. 27 

Scarlet fever. 29 

Septic sore throat. 6 

StrifliJi>ox*... 96 

Typljoul iever. I 

iMiooping cough... 145 


OKLAHOMA 

(E^elusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis—-Harper County. I 

Diphtheria. 14 

Influenza. 6S2 

Pneumonia. 169 

TyphoW fever. 9 

OREGON 

Chicken pox. 18 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 24 

Scattering...-. 11 

Influenza. 1 

Measlea,.—..-. 8 

Mumps........*..... 16 

Pneumonia... - *6 

Poliomyelitis.......i—. I 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland... S 

Scattering............... 85 

Smallpox: 

Portland....... 11 

Scattering—....—. 8 

Tuberculosis.— 15 

Typhoid fever. * 1 

Whooping cough.—... 10 

SOtftH PAROTA 

Chieiken pox. 12 

Diphtheria. 4 

Measles.-.- 6 

Pneumonia....-. 4 

Scarlet ferver.— 21 

Smalliwnt.*.— 0 

TaDerculosisi. 12 

Typbeid fever. 1 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox... 68 

Dengue...—.....—.—.....—_ 3 

Diphtheria. 28 

Dysentery (epidemic). 2 

Influenza.. 887 

Mottsfes. 15 


TEXAS-^ontiiltted 


Cases 

MumpE. W 

Gphthttltnta neofiitoram. 1 

Pellflffptt-..-.. 2 

PneuincmlR. 60 

Scarlet fevBT. 28 

Smallpox... 21 

Trachoma. 4 

Tubcfculoslg. U 

Typhoid fever.. 15 

Whooping cough. ll 


VERMONT 

Chicken pox... 36 

Measles. 1 

Mumps....—43 

Scarlet fever... I7 

Typhoid fever... i 

Whooping cough. 7 

WROINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Augusta. County... 1 

Lethargic encephalitis—Carroll County.. 1 

PoHomyolitis—Accomac County. I 

WASRINOTON 

Chicken pox....139 

Diphtheria. 47 

German measles... 79 

Measlteff... 1 

Mum|)»...— 117 

Pneumonia. 3 

PoliomyoUtis—Thurston County. 1 

Scarlet fever... 31 

Smallfiox.—. 19 

Tuberculosis. 33 

T>phoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 30 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Wheeling.—........ 1 

Diphtheria.... 11 

Searlet fever..*.—. 14 

SmalliKix—.... 5 

Typhoid fever. 5 


WIfiOONflIN 

Milwaukee: 

Cerebrospinal meningltfe..... 

Chicken pax..............—.—.. 

Diphtheria*..... 

German moBsles.... 

Influenaa.......... 

Measles.............. 

Mumps....... 

Ophthalmia nssnatarum...j. 
Pneumonis.*...............a......**..*—. 

Scarlet fever..............*..— 

Smallpox....a.—*_-L'.—. 

Tubercttfesfe........1—-... 

Whooping cough. 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis....... 

Chicken pox.... 

Diphtheria.-.. 

German measles..—... 

Influenza. 


1 

n 

11 

205 

2 
219 
58 

i 

I 

tl 

I 

14 

23 

I 

m 

44 

28 

41 


t Deaths. 











































































































wnooMim--oontinu6d 

@oattering-»Oontinaed. 

Mcftsles. 

Mumpi». 

Pneumonia.. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 
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WYOMINQ 


Cases Cases 

Chicken pox. 11 

82 Diphtheria. 2 

.. 253 Impetigo contagiosa—.. 2 

.. 32 Influenza. 1 

.. 162 Measles. 1 

.. 74 Mumj>s. 3 

-- 22 Pneumonia. 3 

1 Scarlet fever. 6 

— 164 Smallpox. 3 


Reports for Week Ended January 24, 1925 


DZSTEICT or COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox. 38 

Diphtheria. 11 

Measles. 13 

Pneumonia. 34 

Scarlet fever. 37 

Smallpox. 2 

Tuberculosis. 21 

Typhoid fever... 1 

Whooping cough. 7 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox. 31 

Diphtheria. 6 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 1 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 11 

Smallpox. 16 

Typhoid tovor. 1 

Whooping cough. 2 


NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Mctisles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia.. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tiii>en*iilosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria.. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia.. 

PcliomyeUtis.. 

Scarlet ftwor. 

Smallpox.. 

Tuberculosis. 

Whooping cough—.. 


Cases 

- 24 

- 2 

7 
17 

.. 6 
.. 10 
13 

.. 10 
.. 6 
.. 2 

45 
.. 5 

8 

.. 11 
.. 1 
„ 108 
.. 9 

... 4 

... 12 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week; 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Zo8 Angeles, Calif .—The following items were taken from the 
report of plague-era^cative measures in Los Angeles, Calif., for the 


week ended January 17, 1925: 

Number of rats examined during week ended Jan. 17, 1926_ 8, 201 

Number of rats found to be plague infected______ 4 

Number of squirrels examined during week ended Jan. 17, 1925...^.831 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected___ 0 

Total number of rats examined to Jan. 17, 1925_34, 813 

Total number of rats found to be plague infected---^____ 75 

Total number of squirrels examined to Jan. 17, 1925_ 1, 424 

Total number of squirrels found to be plague infected... 0 

Number of human cases proved plague for week___ % 


Oaldandy Calif. —During the week ended January 17, 1925, two 
rate were found to be plague infected at Oakland, Calif. 

New OrleanSy La. —The following items are taken from the report 
of plague-eradicative measures at New Orleans, La., for the week 
ended January 17, 1925: 


Number of vessels inspected for rat guards.. 291 

Number of inspections made..... 914 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas.... 3B 

Number of rodents examined for plague.-.- 4,260 

Number of rodents found positive for plague. .... 7 

Total number of rodent plague cases to Jan. 17.. 12 

Total number of rodents examined to Jan. 17___ 18,016 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria .—For the week ended January 17, 1925, 33 IStates re¬ 
ported 1,752 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 19, 
1924, the same States reported 2,423 cases of this disease. One hun¬ 
dred and four cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of nea4y 28,800,000, reported 951 coses of 
diphtheria for the week ended January 17, 1925. Last year, for the 
corresponding week, they reported 1,442 cases. The estimated ex¬ 
pectancy for these cities was 1,269 cases of diphtheria. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Meades. —Twenty*-nine States reported 1,930 cases of measly for 
the week ended January 17, 1925, and 13,341 cases ot this disease far 
the week ended January 19, 1924. One hundred and four citiss 
ported 781 cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,477 
last year. 

Scarlet Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 

33 States—this year, 3,885 eases; last year, 4,190; 104 cities^this 
year, 1,957, last year, 1,868; estimated expectancy, 1,061 cases. 

Smallpox .—For the week ended January 17, 1925, 33 States re¬ 
ported 1,236 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
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week, they reported 1,192 cases. One hundred and four cities re¬ 
ported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 319 cavses; 1924, 
454 cases; estimated expectancy, 85 cases. These cities reported 27 
deaths from smallpox for the week this year, 21 of which occurred 
. at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever, —Two hundred and seventy-nine cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended January 17, 1925, by 32 
States. For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 
244 cases. One hundred and four cities reported 117 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year, and 77 cases for the week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 56 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia. —Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,275 deaths; 1924, 1,119 deaths. 


City reports for week ended January 17, 1925 

The “estimated expectimcy” given for diphtheria, pollomyeUtis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num¬ 
ber of cases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports includ e several 
ei>ideniic.s, or when for other reiisons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are exc luded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean numlier of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years ns possib le, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated oxiiectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute tho estimatiMi expectancy. 


PivisloD, State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

1 Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

porte<l 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland. 

73,129 

6 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

30 

2 

New Hampshire: 










Concord-. 

22,408 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Nashua—. 

29,234 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Vermont; 










Barre. 

U0,006 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Massachusetts; 










Boston. 

770,400 

62 

68 

30 

1 

3 

88 

9 

27 

Fall River.. 

120,912 

6 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 


2 

Springfield. 

144,227 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

00 

7 

1 

Worcester. 

191,927 

31 

6 

5 

0 

0 

3 

2 

4 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket. 

68,799 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Providence. 

242,378 

0 

13 

1 11 

2 

2 

3 

0 

7 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport. 

1 143.555 

3 

9 

9 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

Hartford. 

1 138,036 

12 

8 

3 

0 

1 

1 

6 

4 

New Haven. 

172,907 

34 

4 

1 

0 

1 

13 

1 

10 

UIDDIA. ATLANTIC 










New York: 

Buffalo. 

636,718 

2d 

26 

0 

2 

0 

77 

12 

18 

New York. 

5,927,625 

176 

226 

232 

41 

10 

34 

41 

280 

Rochester. 

317,867 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

7 

35 

4 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey; 

184,611 

16 

11 

4 

0 

0 

4 

21 

6 

Camden.. 

124,167 

12 

5 

13 

1 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Newark. 

438,099 

42 

23 

14 

5 

0 

37 

13 

20 

Trenton. 

127,390 

4 

7 

1 

2 

0 

18 

0 

8 

Pennsylvania: 





• 





Phlfftdfilnhift __ 

1,922,788 

120 

78 

84 


11 

m 

37 

114 

Plttabi!fr{j[b _ 

613,442 

89 


15 


4 

70 

39 

53 

Reading. 

110,917 

14 

5 

1 

5 

0 

2 

4 

4 

fidraaton. 

140,036 

1 6 

6 

5 

0 

1 

3 

1 

10 


1 P<^Uttioa Jan. 1, 1920. 
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CUy reports for week 'ended January 17, IPtS—Continued 





1 Diphtheria 

Influensa 





Potnila- 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 





Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

eases 

le* 


ported 

meted 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

ported 




ImH 





• 


IA«T tfORTH CfiKTftAL 










OMo: 










Cincinnati__ 

406,312 

886, m 
261,082 
268,338 

6 

14 

Q 


6 

3 

5 

16 

80 

Cleveland. 

121 

87 

24 

5 

1 

3 

6 

Columbus. 

15 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

Toledo.. 

23 

7 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Indiana. 







Fort Wavne. 

03,673 

342,718 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Indianapolis.-.. 

72 

19 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

10 

South ^end.. 

76; 709 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Terro Haute.. 

68,'030 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Illinois: 








Chicago--. 

2,886,121 
56,208 

130 

141 

70 

15 

5 

204 

30 

86 

Cicero... 

2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Peona. 

79,675 

10 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

Springfield. 

61,883 

13 

2 

5 

1 

1 

4 

6 

0 

MiefaSgan: 




3 

* 




995,608 

117,068 

79 

76 

43 

2 

6 

7 

41 

Flint. 

8 

a 

2 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Orand Rapids. 

145,947 

T 

5 

2 

0 

1 

20 

12 

1 

Wisooti.sin: ' 










421,419 

484,^ 

6 

1 

0 

0 


1 

182 


Milwaukee.. 

63 

23 

19 

1 

1 

219 

70 

17 

Racine.. 

64,383 

>89, on 

12 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Superior. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

wiEST nobth central 
Minnesota: 


; 








Duluth. 

106,289 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Minneapolis. 

409,12.6 

71 

23 

26 

0 

0 

1 

8 

S 

St. Paul. 

241,891 

37 

17 

17 

0 

0 

1 

62 

10 

lovra: 









Dsavenj^rt | 

61,202 

79,602 

3U,607 

1 

1 

1 

0 


0 

3 i 


Sioux City 1 

6 

2 

1 

0 


0 

1 1 


W aterloo 

2 

1 

0 

0 


1 



MiSSOMTl. 








Kansas City. 

351,819 
78,232 

10 

12 

8 

1 

0 

0 

8 

17 

fit. Joseph. 

3 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

St Louis 

803,858 

36 

60 

67 

0 

0 

1 

8 


North Dakota: 





Fargo. 

24.84t 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Ornnd Forks 

14,547 

4 

0 

0 

0 ] 


0 

0 


South Dakota. 






2 


A henlAATi 

15,829 
29,206 

6 ' 


1 

0 


0 


SiouK Falls — 

1 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 


SI 


0 


2 


2 

Lincoln. 

58,761 

6 

6 

0 

1 

Oim^__ 

204,382 ^ 

6 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Kansas. 







142 


Topeka___ 

62,558 

22 

2 

* 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wichita.. 

79,261 

11 

4 

! 4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware; 










"W iltti+niytfjTi 

117,* 728 
773,585 : 


2 







Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

57 

38 

10 

89 

9 

2, 

8 

56 

CumberlaiKi 

32,361 . 


1 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Frederick 

11,301 . 


1 i 

0 

0i 

0 

0 


0 

District of Columbia* 








15 

Waf^ingtori 

> 437,571 

37 

20 

12 

4 

4 

4 


Virginia; 




' 

8 

Lynchburg. 

30,277 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Norfolk. 

1.59,089 
181,041 
65,502 

45,597 
57,918 ' 
>56,208 

20 

4 

4 

0 

0 

i 

189 

5 

Richmond _ 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

.6 

Roanoke... 

4; 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

West Virginia: 

Charfeston_ 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

ITtmtingion 

0 

2 > 

2 

p 


0 

0 


WluNfiing_-_ 

4 i 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

North Oarolina; 








Haleigfh... 

29,171 
8.% 719 , 
56,280 1 

28 

1 

D 

0 

1 

0 

41 

2 

Wilmington. 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

S 

8 

0 

WinstomSalem. 

41 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

i! 

0 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


















































































SSetrruiinr ^ 


for wedc ended Jmmmry 17, f;^i8^^-*^oiDtiii\ied 





1 1 

Diphtheria | 

Inlliienza 





Poptila- 

taon 

Jusiy 

1928, 

estimated < 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 








State, and 
uity 

Casee, 

48Sti- 

mated' 

expect- 

Cases 

ne- 

portod 

Cases i 
re¬ 
ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

JNi ca- 
slos, 
cases 
re- 

pt»led 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

nionla, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 




ancy 







mvm AUSLANTIC—COR. 










Boutb Carolina: 










C'bnrlesfion_ 

71,245 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Columbia. 

3l>, 688 
25,789 

0 

1 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

10 

B 

Greenvilte_ 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Georfda* 

Allffntn _ . 

222,963 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

27 

Brwnswiek.. 

15,937 

1 4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

O' 

0 

0 

Ravannaih____ 

89,448 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

a 

Florida: 









St. Petofsbiirg. 

24,403 

0 

4) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<0 

Tampa.... . 

SOiOfiO 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

5tA8T SOUTH •CKNTRAt 
ICentuc^y: 







0 



Covington _ 

57.877 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

s 

I.^exington. ... 

43,073 

4 

1 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Louisville _ 

257,071 

4 

S 

3 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Tennessee* 





3 





1 170,067 

121,128 


7. 

J 


2 


0 


4 

2 

3 


2 

4 • 

0 

7 

Alabama 




to 


1 



Birmingiiain ___ 

195.901 

8 

.3 

5 

2 

1 

8 

M^jbile.. _ 

03,858 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery . 

45,383 

3 

1 

5 

1 ! 

0 

0 

2 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENtltAL 









Arkansas: 







0 




30,685 

70,916 

8 

1J 

2 

0 


6 


Littie lioeftc __ 

0, 

ll 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Louisiana* 



18 

12 


0 

0 


New Orleans . 

404, 575 

6 

15 

6 

26 


64,590 

1 

. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

-Oklahoma: 



0 

0 





Oklahoma ___ 

101,150 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tiilsbi j 

102,018 

6. 

2 

4) 

0 


0 



Texas: 



8 





12 

DallB.s ___ 

177,274 

23 

,8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Gah’eston .. 

40,877 

0, 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

TTriiitit'.nn 

354,970 
184,727 


3 

7 

0 

1 

0 


12 

San Antonio... . 

o| 

I 

3 

12 

®ii 

1 

0 

26 

MOUNTAIN 

f 




1 




idEontane: 


I 

!1 


1 i 



0 



Billings.. 

10,927 

10 1 

•0. 

0 

0' 

5 

0 

Great Falls_ 

27,7B7 
* 12, flB7 
» 12,668 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

24 

0 

1 


_j 

t). 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1Vf i.<3<3milA 

..J 

lO 

2 

0 

0* 

t) 


€ 

Sdaho: 



.0 






Boise___ 

22,806 

2\ 

1 

0 

0 

O' 

0 

0 

Colorado: 





3 


-60 

W 

Denver...._ 

272,081 

14- 

11 

4 

__ 

2 

Pueblo. 

43, 519 

18 1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 ‘ 

15 

4 

Kew Mexico: 






0 



Albuquorguo- 

10,048 

7| 

0 

0 

0 

1 ‘ 

0 

3 

HirizoBA: 

Phoenix.^ _ 

33,899 

o\ 


.0 

0 1 

6 

0 

0 

i 2 

Utah: 

salt Lake City, . 

126,241 

53 1 

■s 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

J«2 

6 

Nevada: 

Heno ___—_ 

12,429 

0, 

te 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

PACIFIC 









Washington: 

Seattle. -r. __ 

i 315,685 


5 

9 

0 

...1 

5 

42 


‘8. 




38' 


fitUkraVciTiA ^ 

104, 678 

IS 

5 

0 


0 



101,731 

273,021 


3 

*2 

0 


o; 

2; 


X cluUlila- 

Oregon: 

Portland ___ 

18 

7 

20 

1 

0 

3* 

s' 

7 

California: 

Los Angeles __ 

666,853 

72 

41 

36 

♦ 7 

2 

16 

28 

25 

Sacramento. ........ 

69,950 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

San Francisco.---.. 

539,038 

38 

28 

16 

6 

1 

4 

33 

11 











1 Population Jan. 1# 1020. 


































































February 6, 1926 266 

• City reports for week ended January i7, l&iS —Continued 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine; 

Portland. 

New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

Nashua.. 

Vermont: 

Parre. 

Massachusetts; 

Boston. 

Fall Ilivcr. 

SpnnRflcld. 

Worcester. 

Bhode Island: 

Pawtucket. 

Providence. 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport. 

Ilaitford. 

Now Haven. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo. 

New York. 

Kochester. 

Syracuse.. 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Beading. 

Scranton. 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio; 

Cincinnati.— 

Cleveland_ 

Columbus— 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne.. 
Indianapolis.- 
South Bond-. 
• Terre Haute.. 
Illinois 

Chicago. 

(Mcoro. 

Peoria. 

Springfield--. 

Michigan. 

Detroit. 

Flint. 

Grand Uapids 
Wisconsin: 

Madison. 

Milwaukee... 

Racine. 

Superior. 


Scarlet fovei 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis, deaths re¬ 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping <^ugli, cases 
reported 

1 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

I 

O 

1 

Si 

1 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

6 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

60 

118 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

2 

1 

23 

252 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

36 

8 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

11 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

48 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

20 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

61 

6 

17 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

42 

8 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 10 

49 

20 

22 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

32 

120 

175 

207 

0 

0 

0 

1125 

11 

34 

11 

91 

1,610 

12 

40 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

71 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

48 

2 

15 

0 

11 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

33 

20 

39 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

61 

125 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

49 

65 

122 

1 

0 

0 

41 

3 

2 

3 

78 

608 

24 

61 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

1 

0 

8 

223 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

13 

43 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 


10 

22 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

9 

1 

6 

138 

36 

27 

2 

0 

1 0 

17 

2 

4 

2 

20 

201 

8 

17 

1 

! 6 

1 0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

73 

10 

13 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

17 

62 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

26 

10 

3 

2 

20 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 09 

4 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

2 

6 

0 

18 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

82 

105 

249 

2 

0 

0 

45 

3 

7 

6 

' 127 

077 

. 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 7 

6 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

21 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

85 

110 

4 

2 

1 

26 

2 

7 

2 

42 

253 

9 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

11 

8 

23 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

11 

36 

3 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


14 


38 

10 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

26 

97 

6 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
































































267 1926 

Ciip rtpoTUf^yr week ended January 17, IMS—Coniiniiei 


Divisioti, State, end city 

Soaarlet fevar 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis, deaths re¬ 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

'Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

1 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases repotted 

Deaths reported 

WEST KORTB CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth. 

6 

26 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

G 

0 

22 

Minneapolis.... 

82 

76 

9 

44 

21 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

108 

Bt. Paul.. 

19 

36 

11 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

59 

Iowa: 












Davenport.-. 

2 

1 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City.. 

3 

1 

] 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo.-... 

3 

2 

0 

11 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri: 












Kansas City. 

13 

9§ 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

89 

Bt. Joseph. 

3 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 


29 

K1 

X 

12 

0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

5 

267 

North Dakota: 












Fargo . 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0' 

0 

0 

7 

(IriMid Forks_^. 

X 

0 

0 




0 

0 


0 


South Dakota. 











AI>ei(Ieon..... 








0 


0 


Sioux Falls... 

1 

■1 

1 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Nebraska: 












Linenln..... 

3 

2 



0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Omaha... 

b 

3 

2 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

42 

KansAH* 












Topeka. 

2 

3 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

D 

4 

18 

Wichita. 

3 


i 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

26 

fiOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmiijigton... 

3 


0 




1 





Maryland 













34 

61 

HI 


0 

11 

2 

0 

1 

49 

275 

(3uinberland .. . _ 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


15 

Frederick _ _ 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

District of CoJumbia: 












Washington. 


35 

1 

7 


9 

2 

6 

1 

11 

133 

Virginia. 












Lynchburg. 

Nwfolk,... 

m 

2 

2 

■1 

■1 

0 

0 

m 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

7 

Richmond. 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

72 

Itoenoke. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Q 

12 

West Virginia. 

Charleston--— 

1 

1 

0 

5 

G 

1 

■1 

0 

0 1 

0 

8 

Huntington .. . 

1 

0 

] 

1 




0 


0 


Wheeling.. 

1 

8 

0 


6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

20 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh. 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

20 

Wilmington...... 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

11 

Winston-Salem. 

2 

2 

1 

4 

Q 

1 


0 

0 

5 

25 

South Carolina. 












Charleston.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

1 

0 

20 

Columbia,.. 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

Greenville.. 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 












Atlanta..... 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

99 

Brunswldc...,... 

Q 

0 

1 


0 

0 

HI 

0 

n 

0 

3 

Savannah. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Florida: 









1 



St. Petersburg. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Tampa. 

1 

• 2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

19 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington. 

i 

0 

0 

Hi 

HI 

1 


0 

0 

0 

21 

Levinson. 

1 

4 

0 

HI 

Hi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Louisville. 

5 

7 

0 

HI 

HI 


1 

0 

1 

2 

87 

Tennessee: 






4 






Memphis,,. _ * - _ 

3 

15 

1 

3 

0 

3 


1 

0 


57 

Nashville. 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

S 

6 

0 

0 

0 

45 



































































Febroftrj 0,1925 268 

City TtporkfoT week ended January 17^ Continued 


Typhoid fever 


Division, State, and city 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1SA8T SOUTH CENTRAL—COntillued 

Alabama: 

Birmingham_.r -.-t- 

4 

Mobile. 

1 

Montgomery. 

1 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith. 

1 

Little Rock. 

2 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 

Shreveport. 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma. 

3 

3 


Gaivoston. 

Houston. 

Ban Antonio. 

MOtWAIN 

Montana: 


Great Fa Is 


Missoula 


1 It 1 i if II 1 I 
I •! I I r i I I 


n 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

« 

1 

0 

0 


IS I 

8| I 

gB 1 


Colorado 


New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Arizona; 


8 1 73 

0 


Salt Lake City 
Nevada: 


Washington: 


Tacoma. 

Oregon- 

Portland_ 

California. 

Los Angeles.. 
Saciamento... 
San Francisco 
























































269 February d, 1^25 

CUu r&pi>rk for mek ended January 17^ 19B^-^C6niin\ied 



Oertbfo- 

spinal 

meningitis 

1- 

t 

Dengue 

Letborgio 

encepha* 

Utu 

Pellagra 

i___ 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

X^ivision* State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

saqToaa 

l 

S 

1 

1 

' .a 

Is 

it 

o 

Oases 


NEW ENGLAND 

Hasiaebusetts: 

Boston.. 

0 

a 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Worcester. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 


0 

0 

Btaode Island: 

Providence. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

0 



0 

0 

Connecticot: 

New Haven. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York; 

New York. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

i 

i 

0 

0 

1 

1 

; 1 

8>facusc. 

0 

0 

® i 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fenrwyirattfa: 

Philadelphia.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 


0 

1 0 

Pittsburgh. 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 



0 


0 

0 

SAftt NantU CENtEAL 

Ohio. 

("indnftatl... 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



i 0 


0 

0 

nrfnoi.-^- 

('hicagh..L... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 ' 

0 

m 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Mihfaiikee.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



(1 

1 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.-. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore.——*. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

District of Columbia: 

Washiiigtdu.—*.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Columbia^.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta....*.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 


1 0 

0 

EAST SOtntr CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Birmingham..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH central 

Arkansas:^ 

Little Bock.... 

j 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 

San Antonio.*. 

0 

0 

0 

2 





■ 

0 

0 

mountain 

Colorado: 

Denver...*... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 


■ 

0 

0 

ti&b: 

Salt Lake City. 

2 

0 

0 

a 



0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

PAtme 

Oregon: 

Poftland.*. 

■ 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

! 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles. 

0 

! ^ 

0 

0 


♦ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

} 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended January 17, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities included 
in each group and the aggregate populations are shdwn in a separate 
table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from citiesy November P, 19S4t to January 17y 1925-^ 
Annual rates per lOOyOOO population ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week endetl— 



Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Total. 

201 



UOO 

U93 

U97 

150 

>155 

169 

• 172 

New England. 

204 

209 

166 

258 

>208 

221 

189 

258 

250 

179 

Middle Atlantic. 

158 

159 

144 

170 

175 

187 

149 

140 

181 

188 

East North Central. 

183 

168 

173 

165 

167 

186 

134 

151 

132 

141 

West North Central.. 

305 

332 

307 

309 

265 

299 

168 

176 

143 

255 

South Atlantic. 

221 

262 

260 

«173 

201 

160 

134 

146 

173 

•106 

East South Central. 

149 

183 

120 

7 98 

97 

149 

51 

91 

120 

91 

West South Central. 

274 

209 

125 

144 

209 

195 

116 

148 

144 

195 

Mountain. 

344 

258 

162 

172 

315 

248 

209 

191 

289 

153 

Pacific. 

273 

281 

128 

252 

273 

>207 

226 

>129 

194 

206 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total. 

58 

72 

66 

>112 

•128 

>143 


>168 

215 

•141 

New England. 

102 

122 

147 

164 

>282 

194 

278 

380 

395 

440 

Middle Atlantic. 

68 

78 

79 

105 

120 

115 

235 

121 

160 

157 

East North Central. 

76 

97 

85 

109 

207 

317 

138 

294 

417 

127 

West North Central. 

21 

29 

10 

25 

35 

10 

10 

10 

19 

12 

South Atlantic. 

8 

22 

14 

•22 

39 

24 

35 

53 

83 

•43 

East South Central. 

11 

11 

0 

>0 

6 

11 

0 

17 

29 

46 

W est South Central. 

5 

5 

9 

0 

0 

19 

14 

9 

5 

23 

Mountain. 

38 

38 

29 

19 

48 

57 

19 

115 

134 

267 

Pacific. 

67 

99 

62 

136 

125 

*37 

r0| 

>83 

104 

100 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total. 

198 

M 

232 

>270 

>312 

>314 

244 


369 

•355 

New England. 

. 335 


mH 

544 


552 

512 


661 

661 

Middle Atlantic. 

167 

185 

HOI 

197 

260 

268 

226 

286 

824 

294 

East North Central . 

194 

226 


267 

234 

311 


243 

383 

875 

West North ("entral. 

456 

473 


016 

626 

601 

468 

527 

757 

756 

South Atlantic. 

118 


128 

•171 

252 

213 

132 


160 

•243 

East South Central. 

80 

97 

57\ 

>162 

100 

240 

126 

172 

220 

183 

West South Central.. 

83 

65 

93 

125 

162 

185 

65 

83 

148 

116 

Mountain. 

191 

220 

143 

296 

162 

230 

191 

102 

382 

634 

Pacific. 

116 


168 

197 

218 

<134 

133 

>138 

189 

183 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July J, 1023. 

• Norfolk Va., and Memphis, Tenn., not indudod in cdculating the rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to press. 

> Worcester, Mass., not included. 

4 Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

• WOmington, Del., not induded. 

• Norfolk, Va., not included. 

' Memphis, Tenn., not induded. 
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jSummarsf af mekly repoHs from citm, Nm^tnber 9, iOU, to January 17^ 1925-^ 
Annual rates per 100,000 popvlaiion-^oniinixed 

SMALLPOX CASS BATES 


Week ciMied— 



Nov. 

15 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

18 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Total. 

85 

84 

38 

*58 

*43 

<42 

41 


57 

<68 

Now England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Middk Atlantic. 

0 

3 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

Boot North Central. 

8 

10 1 

14 

10 

13 

14 

20 

27 

40 

39 

West North Central. 

207 

176 


417 

255 


205 

120 

2201 

193 

South AtlanUc. 

U 

12 


*48 

39 

22 

28 

30 

30 

•64 

East South Central. 

m 




177 

314 

183 

372 

mm 

217 

West South Central. 

37 

28 


10 

14 

51 

19 

32 

65 

32 

Mountain..•. 

67 

10 

mSl 

10 

19 

29 

48 

48 

29 

57 

Pacific. 

136 

142 

186 

118 

113 


122 

<69 

146 

212 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


ToLd. 


24 

29 

*4.') 

“43 

<56 

3,5 

<37 

86 

“21 

New England. 

12 

12 

22 

30 

* 16 

30 

17 

25 

15 

25 

Middle Atlantic. 

17 

23 

46 

71 

68 

■ml 

67 

58 

49 

21 

East North Central. 

8 

11 

7 

22 

32 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 

West North Central. 

6 

17 

4 

8 

17 

15 

19 

4 

6 


South Atlantic. 

20 

28 

30 

“56 

35 


37 

41 



East South Central. 

114 

60 

109 


57 

51 

34 

40 



West South Central . 

51 

60 

37 

60 

61 

56 

28 

37 



Mountain... 

76 

19 

19 

10 

19 

10 

0 

0 



Pacific. 

17 

40 

17 

29 

17 

<14 

15 

<5 

26 

0 


llS^FLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

8 

8 

10 

*12 

>17 

<10 

15 

10 

21 

“22 

New England. 

0 

5 

5 

17 

>5 

15 

15 

3 

ILi 

27 

Middle Atlantic. 

9 

9 

8 

11 

22 

17 

14 

21 

20 

18 

East North Central.. 

3 

5 

11 

9 

13 

9 

10 

10 

16 

16 

West North Central. 

0 

0 

7 

4 

4 

9 

7 

9 

13 

2 

South Atlantic. 

8 

12 

14 

“11 

22 

22 

14 

26 

35 

*47 

East South Control. 

23 

11 

29 

728 

23 

23 

51 

63 

46 

46 

West South Central. 

36 

15 

25 

31 

36 

41 

15 

61 

41 

87 

Mountain... 

10 

38 

19 

29 

29 

48 

10 

38 

19 

29 

Pacific . 

20 

0 

8 

8 

4 

<17 

12 

12 

20 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

125 

120 

130 

ai-W 

>159 

<172 

157 

203 

192 

“215 

New England... 

87 

94 

144 

127 

>109 

134 

114 

174 

122 

167 

Middle Atlantic. 

149 

152 

152 

188 

201 

191 

178 

226 

228 

260 

East North Central. 

86 

90 

93 

115 

125 

146 

126 

165 

152 

152 

West North Central. 

70 

79 

74 

63 

88 

68 

92 

101 

90 

107 

South Atlantic.-.-. 

169 

lie 

169 

•191 

175 

248 

205 

250 

246 

“204 

East South Central. 

263 

206 

246 

*211 

217 

297 

206 

303 

292 

180 

West South Central. 

173 

102 

107 

163 

178 

16.3 

229 

341 

260 

449 

Mountain. 

95 

143 

124 

210 

200 

276 

219 

229 

229 

248 

Pacific. 

106 

86 

94 

168 

135 

<86 

147 

188 

184 

163 


»Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tcnn., notincluded in calculating the rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to press. 

5 Worcester, Mass., not included. 

* Los Angeles, Calif., not included 
«Wilmington, Del., not' ncludod. 

«Norfolk, Va., not included, 
f Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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Number of dim included in nummary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of dties in each groupj estimated as of July If IdMS 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reiiorting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 1 
reporting ] 
deaths 

Aggregate : 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 1 

Aggregate 
population 
of dties 
reporting 
deaths 

Totfti . , - - - _ 

105 

97 

28.898,350 

28.140,934 


New Euffland......._............................... 



2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,515,330 

2,506,901 

911,865 
1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,381,454 

2,566,901 

911,885 

1,023,013 

546,445 

1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic. 



EfiRt North Ontral _ 



West North Central.... 



South Atlantic____....._ 

22 

22 

East South Oentnil... 

7 

7 

Wftfit South CiiTit.rftl_ _ _ _ 

8 

6 

Mountain_-_....______ 

9 

0 

Pacific.——.—...—_ 

0 

3 

























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


FINLAND 

Cotnmunicahle diseases — December 1-15, 1924. —During the period 
December 1 to 15, 1924, three cases of lethargic encephalitis, one 
case of poliomyelitis, 29 cases of typhoid fever, and 43 cases of para¬ 
typhoid fever were reported in Finland. Population, 3,402,593. 

INDO-CHINA 

Cholera — Plague — SmaMpox — September, 1924. —During the month 
of September, 1924, cholera, plague, and smallpox were reported in 
Indo-China, as follows: Cholera —cases, 7 (European, 1); deaths, 4; 
corresponding period, 1923—cases, 9 (European, 1); deaths, 4. 
Plague —cases, 12; deaths, 12; corresponding period, 1923—cases, 
14; deaths, 14. SmaMpox —cases, 78; deaths, 22; corresponding 
period, 1923—cases, 213; (European, 1); deaths, 75 (European, 1). 

Influenza. —During the same period, 28 cases of influenza with 
five deaths were reported in Indo-China. 

LATVIA 

SmaMpox — Typhoid fever — Typhua fever — November, 1924. —During 
the month of November, 1924, two cases of smallpox, 121 cases of 
typhoid fever, and 11 cases of typhus fever were reported in the 
Eepublic of Latvia. Population, 2,000,000. 

MEXICO 

OuAredk of smallpox, Monterey. — Under date of January 24, 1925, 
an outbreak of sm^pox was reported at Monterey, Mexico. 

SYRIA 

Measles — Smallpox — Aleppo. —Under date of January 3, 1925, 500 
cases of measles and 50 cases of smallpox were estimated as AxiaHng 
in the city of Aleppo, Syria. Population, estimated, 300,(X)0. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague—Cape Province—Orange Free State — Transvaal—Rodent 
mortality. — During the. week ended December 13, 1924, plague was 
reported in the Union of South Africa as follows: Cape Province— 
Kimberly, in municipal location No. 2, one fatal case; at Dronfield, 
eight miles distant from the town, one case. Ilie occurrence was in 
27183®—26t-3 (273) 
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natives and was bubonic in type. Evidence of mortality among 
wild rodents was stated to have been found on the outskirts of the 
town and also at Modder River and Merton Siding. Maraisbuig, 
district, two cases, native, mother and child, bubonic in type and 
stated to have been immediate contacts of two fatal cases reported 
during the week ended November 29, 1924. Orange Free State— 
Hoopstad, one case, native, on farm, bubonic; Vredevort, one case, 
fatal, on farm, native, bubonic. Transvaal—^Boshof, on farm, one 
case, fatal, bubonic, 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. AND TYPHUS FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are jdven. 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 6, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 Remarks 

Indo-China. 




Sept. 1-^0, i024: Cases 7; deaths, 
4; oorreponding period, 
cases, 9; (European 1); deaths, 





Province— 

C’ambpdia... 

Sept. __ 

4 

3 

OochinrChina. 


3 

1 


Saigon. . . 

Nov. 30”l)ec. 6_ 

1 







PLAGUE 


Indo-Cblna. 




Sept 1-30,1924 Cases, 12; deaths, 
12, corresponding peiiod, 1923— 
cases, 14; deaths, 14. 

Province— 

Anam. 

Sept, 1^30..,.i 

2 

2 

Cambodia. 

_do. 

9 

9 


roobiH'Clmia-,. 

.do... 

1 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Dronfleld... 

Dec. 7-13. 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley.. 

.do.. 

1 

1 

Maraisburg District...- 

.do... 

2 

Immediate contacts of previously 
reported cases. 

On 

Do. 

Orange Free State— 

Hoopstad..^... 

. 

1 


Vredevort. 

.do. 

1 


Transvaal—' 

Boshof. 

.do... 

1 

1 






SMALLPOX 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco,...,.,,.,,_ 

Canada’ 

British Columbia— 
Vancouver. 

Nov. 23<-Doo. $—.i 

Jnn, 1^-17 

11 

16 

7 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg. 

yan. W-M. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales,..._ 

Jan. 4-10... 

91 

jiidc*ObiBa...... 


P^ovinas— 

Anam.. 

Sept. 1-30-.,_ 

§ 

Cambodia... 

-do-........ 

1« 

Cochin-China. 

-.-..do.,,.---..._ 

43 


Mnv. 

1 

Tonkln^r... 

Sept. 1-30.. 

11 



Sapt. im\ C«Mi»?9;daath8» 
daatH 75 (Rutqpww, i). 


Zacbiditfig 


I From medical ofilceis of tho Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUEt SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Rem^rts Reedved During Week Ended February 6 , 1925—Continued 
SMALLPOX-^Continoed 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Hemarks 

Xiatvia___......... 


i 


Nov. 1-30, 1924: Coses, 2. 

Including municipalities in Fed 

Mexico; 

Mexico City.. 

Dpr*. 91-27 

1 


Monterey_-_ 




eral diRnct. 

Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. 

Saline Cruz_ 

Doc. 1-31. 

i 

1 

Tampico-..___ 

Jan. 1-10_ 

9 

3 


Vera’Cruz..___ 

Jan. 12-18. 


6 


Peru; 

AreQuipa,..,.. - ^ 

Nov. 24-30.. 


1 


Spain: 

UAret^lniiti_ 

Dec. 25-31. 


1 


Malaga...__ 

Jan. 4-10__ 


21 


Syria: 

Aleppo_ 



Jan. 3, 1925 ' 50 coses present. 

1 

Tunis; 

Tunis. 

Jan. 1-7.. 

14 

17 



1 


TYPHUS F£VER 


Algeria: 

Algiers_........_ 

Dec. 1-31. 

4 

1 


Latvial_ 




Nov. 1-30, 1924. Cases, 11. 

Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral district. 

Do. 

Mexico: 

Mexico City. 

Dec. 21-27. 

5 


Do . 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 

10 


Peru: I 

Areqiiipa...._...........i 

Nov. 24-30. 

1 

Poland______ 




Oct. 19-25, 1024: Cases, 33; 

deaths, 1. 

Outbreaks. 

Union of South Africa: 

Orange Free State._ 

Dee. 7-13_ 




1 - 1 1 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to January 30, 1925 ’ 

CHOIJ^RA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon: / 

Colombo................... 

Nov. lC-22. 

1 

1 



India. 




Oct. 19-Nov. 22, 1924; Cases, 

Bombay.__ 

Nov. 23-29. 

1 

1 

12,221; deaths, 7,317. 

Calcutta.... 

Oct. 2fi-Dec 13. 

40 

41 


Madras....__ 

Nov. 1«-Dec. 13. . 

43 

28 


Rangoon___... 

Nov. 9-29. 

5 

2 


Indo-China_...__ 




Aug. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 7; deaths. 

Province— 

Anam_ 

Aug. 1-31.. 

1 

1 

6. August, 1923: Cases, 13; 
dcatlis, 10 native and 1 fatal 

Cambodia_ 

.do..... 

2 

2 

case £uroi)can. 

Cochin-China_... 

_do_ 

4 

3 

Siam: 

Bangkok.... 

Nov. 9-29.. 

4 

2 







PLAGUE 


Acores: ^ 

Fayal Island— 

Castelp nmnerv _ 

Nov.-25. 



Present with several cases. 



1 


gt. Michael Island 

Nov. 18-Dec, 29-,. 

11 

1 


Prmtft Delgnda _ _ 

Dec «-t2 .. _,_ 

9 

A 


British Bast Africa: 

Kenyi^ 

Uganda. 

Aug. 1-31. 

79 

4 

02 



1 From medical oflSoeni ot the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, n.AGtJB. EMTALLPOX, AND tYPHDE FEmBR—Ooatiatt«d 
Reports Reedred front Dseember 27,1924, to Isattwp S9, lt28‘~Oonthiued 

PLAGim-Cootlatted 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Canary tslands: 




Stated to have been infected 
With plo^e Sept. 30,1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tone* 
riHe. 

Epidemic. 

AU.n . .. 

Dec 2fi , , 

3 

1 

Celebes: 

Mpcflssar,. _ 

Oot. 20 


Ceylon: 

Colombo.-_ 

Nov. »-Deo. 13_ 

7 

7 

China: 

NnnVlnfr _ 

Nov. 23-Dec. fl_ 



Present. 

Ecuador: 

OuayaQUil_ 

Nov. Id-Dec. 15— 

8 

3 

Bats taken, 17,077; found IntOot* 
od, 33. 

Jan. l-Dec. 9, 1924: Cases, 365. 
Corresponding period, yow 
1923—cases, 1,462. 

Bubonic. 

Egypt. 


City— 

Alexandria_ 

Deo. .. 

1 

1 

Port Said. 

.do. 

2 

1 


_do_.__.. _ 

1 

1 


Hawaii: 

Honokaa.... 

Nov. 4. 

1 

At Mill Camp, location of Hono- 
kaa Sugar Co. Plaguo-infact* 
ed rodent found, Dec. 9, 1924, 
in vicinity of Honokoa village# 
Oct. 19-NoV. 22, 1924: Caaeii 
11,803; deaths, 8,700. 

India. 



Bombay__ 

Nov, 22-29. 

1 

1 

Karachi.. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 

2 

1 

Madras (Presidency). 

Nov. 23-DeC4 6_ 

182 

128 


Rangoon.__ 

Oct. 2tt-Doo. 6. 

13 

13 


IndO'Chma _ 


Aug. 1-31,1924: Casos, 13; deaths, 
8 Corresponding period, 1923; 
Cases, 23; deaths, 21. 

Province— 

Anani _ 

Aug. 1-31 . 

2 

2 

Cambodia _ 

. do ... 

9 

G 

* Cochin*China_ 

.do. 

2 



Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar .. . 

Nov, 11-22 . 



Province of Kediri; epidemic. 
Do. 

Pare _ _. 

Nov. 29 . 



Cheribon District.- __ 

Oct. l4~Nov. 3 _ 


14 

Pekalongau District-.-. 

. do __ 


29 


Soerabaya District— 
Soarabaya _-_ 

Nov. 16-22 . 

6 

4 


Tegal ... 

Oct. 14-20 . 


3 


Madagascar .. 



Oot. 16-Nov. 15» 1924: Cases, 83; 
deaths, 75. 

Bubonic, pneumonic, aeptioeiDi«g 

Tananarive Province— 

Tananarive Town . 

Other localities _ 

Oct, 16-Nov. 15... 
. do .-_ 

6 

77 

5 

70 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore .. 

Nov. 9-16 . 

1 

1 

tTnion of South Africa: 

Cape Province- 

Do Aar .. _ __ 

Nov. 22-29 . 

1 


Native. 

Maraisburg District _ 

_ -do 

2 

2 

Bulonio. Native children, on 
Ooedshoop Farm. 

1 Bubonic; mild; from Qtand* 

1 stable Farm, Hoopstad dis¬ 
trict. 

On Farm Wolvesprult, Vanl 
River. Native. 

At Marseille, Fnaiee, Nor 8i 
1024. Plague rat found. Ves¬ 
sel left for Tamatave, Mida* 
gasoar, Nov. 12,1924. 

Draw Free State— 

Kroonstad .. 

.....do..... ........ 

1 


Transvaal— 

Wolmaransstad Dis¬ 

.....do ... 

1 

1 

trict. 

On vessel: 

8 - 8. Conde... _ _ 








8MAIXPOX 


Bolivia: 

La Pa*.-.. 

Nov. 1-30. 

12 

26 

7 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco. 

Nov. 9-22.-**.. 

6 


British South Africa: 

Northern Bbedesla.. 

Q0t.26-NoV.»— 

4S 

kl 

Ititlttiivio. 
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eBOLUKA, PLAOCE. SMALLPOX. AND TTPHOS FEVER—Continued 
R^ortt Hecdred Droiu Daeeinber 27, 1924, to January 20, 192S—Continued 

atlAtLPOX— ContiDUcd 


Place 


Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver.. 

Do.. 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg.. 

Do.. 

Ontario.. 

China: 

Amoy.. 

Antung.. 

Foochow.. 

Hongkong.. 

Shanghai.. 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Ecuador: 

Ouayaauil. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria. 

Gibraltar. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

India. 

Bombay. 

Cicutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras.. 

Rangoon. 

Indo-Ohina. 

Province— 

Anam. 

Cambodia.... 

Cochin'China. 

Saigon--... 
Tonkin. 

Iraq: 

Bagdad. 

Jamaica. 

Kingston. 

Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya. 

Province— 

Batam. 

Batavia. 

Choribon. 

Pasocrocan. 

Do. 

Pekalongan,.., 

Latvia. 

Mexico* 

Durans. 

Ouafiaiajara. 

Do. 

Mexico City. 

Tampico. 

Vera Cruz. 

Do. 

Villa Hormosa. 

Portugal: 

Lubon. 

Oporto.. 

Russia. 

Spain: 

Barcelona. 

Cadiz. 

Madrid. 

Malaga. 

Valencia. 

Switzerland: 

Lucerne. 

Syria: 




Date Cases 


Dec. 14-Jan. 8. 32 

Jan. 4-10. 10 

Dec, 7-Jan. 3. 14 

Jan. 4-17. 11 


Nov. 0-Dec. 13. 
Nov. 17-22... . 
Nov. 2-Dec. 13. 
Nov. 0-Dec. 6.. 
Dec. 7-27. 


Nov. 10-Doc. 15... 

Nov. 12-Dec. 23... 
Dec. 8-14. 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 


Nov 2-20_ 

Oct 20-Dec. 13-— 
Nov. 10-Dec. 20... 
Nov 16-Dec. 13... 
Oct. 20“Dco. 0. 


Aug^l--31.1 

Nov. 

Aug. 1-31.j 

Nov. 0-15. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 


Oot. JO-Nov. 29... 

Oct. 14-20. 

Oct. 21 -NoV. 14... 
Oct. H-Nov. 3.... 

Nov. 12-10. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1_ 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3..., 


Dec. 1-31. 

Dec. 2-29. 

Jan. iM2.. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

Dec. 11-31... 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3. 

Jan. 5-11. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 10_ 


Dec. 7-20. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 


Nov. 27-Dec. 10._, 

Nov. 1-30. 

Year 1024. 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 0_ 

Nov. 1-30. 

Nov. . 

Dec. 21-27. 


1 


5 

1 


4 

0 

1 

472 


8 

150 

12 

40 

41 


41 

24 

72 

1 

8 

1 


4 


484 

2 

2 

14 


0 

80 


4 

5 


19 

3 


2 

0 

1 

12 


Deaths 



Remarks 


Nov. 39-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 38. 
Present. 

Do. 


April-June, 1924: Case, 1, occtir* 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


Oct 19-Nov 22, 1024: Oases, 
4,026; deaths, 883. 


Aug. 1-31, 1024. Cases, 154; 
deaths, 54 

August. 1023. Cases, 177 (Euro¬ 
pean, 20h deaths, 31 (Eiiro' 
poaii, j; 

Including 100 sq. km. of sur¬ 
rounding country. 


Nov. 30-Dec 27.1024- Cases, 33. 

Reported a.s alas trim. 

Reported as alastrim. 


Epidemic in two native villages. 


Oct. 1-31, 1021: Cases, 3. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 


Jan. 1-June 30, 1024: Cases, 
0,683. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. AND TYPHUS FEVER—Caottoued 
Reports Recefyed from December 27, 1924, to Jonnury 39, 1923—Continued 

SMALLPOX^-Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Tunis: 

Tunis....-.. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29... 

42 

35 


Turkey: 

Constantinople__ 

Dec. 15-19. 

5 



Union of South Africa: 

(’’fl.jvA pfovinfie. __ 

Nnv. 0-M_- 



Outbreaks. 

Omi)gA Free State. __ 

Nov. 2-8. 



Do. 

Transvaal . .. .. 

Nov. 9--16-__ 



Do. 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers. . _ _ 

Nov. l~Doc. 10 _ 

1 



Bolivia: 

. do.. . 

2 



Chile; 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1.... 


1 



Nov. 30-l)ec. 1 _ 


2 



Nov. 16-Dec. 20... 


5 



Nov. 25-Dec. 7.... 

. 

4 






Apr.-Junc, 1924; Cases 3, occur¬ 
ring in Province of Itussinia. 

_ 

Egypt: 

Alexandria._ 

Dec. 3-9. 

1 

1 

Cairo.- . . 

Oct. 1-Nov. 11.... 

9 

7 





Oct. 1-31,1924: Cases, 5. 

Mexico: 

Durango._ 

Dec. 1-31. 


1 

Onadalainra __ 

Dec. 23-29 . 


1 



Nov. 9-Dcc. 20 _ 

65 



Palestine ___ 


Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Pnlund _ 




Sept. 28-Oct. 18, 1924: Coses, 80; 
deaths, 4. 

Rumania: 

COnStanXa_-r-_-r-- 

Dec. 1-10 . 

1 


Russia ___ 




Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 

Spain: 

Madrid . 

Year 1924 . 


3 

92,000. 

Malaga _ 

Dec, 21-27 . 


1 


Turkey; 

Constantinople . 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province.*. 

Nov. 0-29 . 



Outbreaks. 

Lopdon _ - _ 

Nov. 10-22 . 

1 


Orange Free State __ 

Nov. 0-29. 



Do. 

Transvaal . . 

Nnv. 0-15* 



Do. 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade_ 

Nov. 24-Dec. 7_ 

4 









X 
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THE INCIDENCE OP ILLNESS IN A GENERAL POPULATION 

GROUP 

General Results of a Morbidity Study from December 1, 1921, Throueh March 
31, 1924, in Haserstown, Md. > 

By Kdoar SYDEN8TR1CKER, Statistician, United States Public Health Service 

The problems and aims of public health are still set forth almost 
entirely in lethal terms whenever statistics are used. We speak of an 
unfavorable death rate and measure success in a lovrered mortality. 
The best indices which have been available of the prevalence of nearly 
all diseases are the fatal cases only; and our epidemiology is limited, 
for the most part, to statistics of deaths. 

The reasons for this condition arc fairly clear to every vital statis¬ 
tician and will not be discussed here. Of greater pertinence is the 
result of a prolonged dependence upon mortality statistics. The effect 
has been to foster a fallacious premise for public health work, namely, 
that a low death rate indicates the presence of health. Obviously 
it does not. We know that, on the contrary, an exceedingly 
unhoalthful region may exhibit a relatively low mortality, as, for 
example, a heavily infested hookworm locality or a section abounding 
in malaria. Pellagra may be widely prevalent in a community with¬ 
out affecting lerceptibly its general death rate or even increasing 
materially the number of deaths from the disease itself. Instances 
of the some sort could be multiplied. The ill health that is mani¬ 
fested in symptoms, in discomfort, in lessened vigor and efficiency, 
even in illness and suffering, is not reflected in the death rate, except 
for certain diseases, for any purpose practicable in preventive work. 

What really matters more to the sanitarian, therefore, in his 
scientific searching for causes and conditions and in his preventive 
work is not deaths but %U healOi. Of far greater importance to him 
than the life table or the list of causes of death is a view of the health 
situation as depicted by records of the occurrence of aicknem and its 
causes. If such a view were‘permitted him, it will hardly be denied 
that change in his perspective would lead him to modify consid¬ 
erably his scheme for research and his program of effort. 

Such a view of the health—as contrasted with tiie death—situation 
iawt an bupossible dream. While their significance may not yet be 

f Itw) Ud OOm, UnttMl 8t«t« PnbUe BwUh Serriot. 
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fully recognized, a succession of serious attempts has recently been 
made to collect records of disease incidence and preyalence in addi¬ 
tion to and wholly apart from the notification of communicable 
diseases for administrative purposes. Within the natural limitations 
of the methods employed these efforts have been rewarded with 
considerable success. Continuous sickness records for industrial 
employees, school children, and other groups are yielding a knowl¬ 
edge of the incidence of certain diseases that hitherto had not been 
possible from mortality statistics or from statistics of notifiable 
diseases. Sickness surveys have made a similar contribution to the 
knowledge of disease prevalence. Physical examinations of many 
groups, some of them on a large scale, have revealed conditions 
before not recognized nor even imagined. These beginnings in mor¬ 
bidity data already have done more than bring to light conditions 
previously not adequately known; they have given glimpses of what 
the sanitarian has long wanted to see—a picture of the public-health 
situation as a whole, drawn in proper perspective and painted in true 
colors. 

In the hope of contributing to this knowledge, and as a part of 
its morbidity statistics studies, the Statistical Office of the United 
States Public Health Service undertook a series of repeated observa¬ 
tions upon the incidence of illness in a general population group 
in Hagerstown, Md. This work was begun in the autumn of 1921 
and was continued for a period of nearly two and a half years, a 
record of illnesses according to cause having boon secured for a 
population of between 8,000 and 9,000 persons. In the present 
communication it is purposed to give only a brief summary of the 
results from the point of view suggested in the foregoing paragraphs. 
The figures here given are provisional, since they are the results of 
a preliminary tabulation. In later papers it is planned to present 
the final results in greater detail, as well as certain epidemiological 
analyses in studies of specific diseases. 

METHOD OF OBSERVATION 

The population actually observed for the entire period included 
about 1,600 families, composed of about 7,200 white persons of ail 
ages and both sexes, living under conditions that in no remarkable 
way were unusual. The family was the unit for observation, and, 
so far as possible, all members actually resident in each family were 
under observation. Since the same families were observed throu^- 
out the period, the data approximate a continuotis record for 28 
months, including nearly three winter and two summer seasons* 

A more extended discussion of the method of the study will appear 
in a later paper, but a brief description is as follows: 

(1) A preliminary house-to-house survey was made by mexnbers of 
the staff of the Statistical Office in November, 1921, in several sections 
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of Hagerstown, in the cotirse of which the population of these sections 
was enumerated and records were made (a) for each individual relating 
to color, sex, and age, past occurrence of certain contagious diseases 
and present acute or chronic disease or ailment, and (6) for each house¬ 
hold relating to its general economic status, sanitary condition, 
method of excreta disposal, and water and milk supplies. 

(2) This survey was followed by a series of 16 canvasses, each 
hotisehold being visited by a trained field assistant at intervals of 
from six to eight weeks. At each visit a history of the incidence of 
sickness in the family since the preceding visit, with a statement of 
the date of onset, duration, extent of disabling effects, and attendance 
of physician, was obtained from a relatively responsible informant, 
usually the housewife. 

(3) In addition, other sources of information were regularly and 
systematically utilized in obtaining the record of disease prevalence 
as follows: (a) Weekly records of absence from school, specifying the 
nature of the illness whenever illness was the cause so far as the teacher 
could ascertain it; (b) reports of all cases treated in the various clinics 
maintained in conjunction with the Washington County Health 
Demonstration, all of the clinics being participated in by local phy¬ 
sicians; (c) reports of notifiable diseases from practicing physicians; 
(d) reports of district nurses; (e) data collected in field investigations 
of child hygiene by the United States Public Health Service in 
cooperation with the Washington County Health Demonstration; 
(f) physicians* diagnoses, the statements of the diagnoses of all cases 
attended by physicians being submitted to the physicians concerned 
for their review and correction. 

We were able to obtain a reasonably accurate record of the pemons 
actually under observation (i. e., ^‘population** or “exposure**) since 
a record was kept of each individuars “ absence from observation,** 
whether this was actual absence from the locality or a period for 
wliich records of his sicknesses were not available. The cooperation 
given by the families was very satisfactory and very gratifying. Since 
these families resided in several sections of the city and composed 
about one-fourth of its total white population, it is believed that they 
constituted a fair representation of the groups which appeared to differ 
with respect to economic status and sanitary environment. 

The result of these canvasses is not, of course, a complete record 
of oH of the ill-health prevalent in this population during the period 
of observation nor even an accurate statement of the causes of all the 
attacks of disease which were recorded. Such a record was imprac¬ 
ticable for so large a population of this kind^ and no false hopes of 
obtaming it were indulged in. The chi0f aim of the investigation 
was a record of iOnmes from su0h causes as might occur in a popu- 
lltiw group that in no remarkable respect was unusual or tinrepre* 
mtative of the general population living in towns or small cities. 
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From previous experience in sickness surveys, continuous morbidity 
records and disability records of industrial employees, we were led 
to believe that the intervals between visits chosen for the present 
study would probably yield a fairly accurate record of real illnesses. 
Tlie length of interval between inquiries obviously is an important 
determinant of how much sickness will be recorded: a weekly inquiry 
will elicit information on more slight ailments than a monthly 
inquiry, and an inquiry made every six or eight weelis will fail to 
obtain information on many ailments of very short duration or of 
several days^ duration but accompanied by slight discomfort. Ac¬ 
cordingly, loss than 4 per cent of the illnesses of exactly stated dura¬ 
tions iworded in our study were one day or less in duration. Nearly 
80 per cent were three days or longer, and 60 per cent were eight days 
or longer in duration. Approximately 40 per cent were not only 
disabling but caused confinement to bed. It is evident, therefore, 
that in the main the illnesses recorded were more than trivial in their 
character, in spite of the fact that in some instances mere symptoms 
were given as diagnoses. The incidence of acute attaclis of specific 
and generally recognizable diseases has been, We feel, recorded with 
a satisfactory degree of completeness; on the other hand, the inci¬ 
dence of mild attacks, as, for example, of coryza, and of slight dis¬ 
orders and even of serious conditions when such conditions were not 
accompanied by noticeable symptoms, is probably incomplete and 
in many instances inaccurate in spite of the fact that a record of 28 
months was obtained for the same individuals. Cases attended by 
physicians may be said to be quite complete.^ 


1 A fairly acairate check on the completeness of the records obtained is affo! desd by the records of absences 
from sohod on axscount of sickness. Through the excellent co(H>eraUt)n of the Hagerstown school arimin. 
istratlon and teachers, every al}sence with notation as to cause was roc<»i'dcd. The records of absences due 
to sickness were classified acoording to days lost from school and a similar tabuiation was made iOe 
records obtained in the house-to-house canvasses, tlie same poi lod being used. 'riic results were as follows: 

Comparison of results of scfml sickness records with records obtained in repeated house-to-house caiwassea in 
Hagerstown, Mi., for a 10 months' period 


Pays lost from school on account of sickness 

Rat© per 1,000 
children eoi oiled 

Ratio of 
(2) to U) 

Children 
enrolled 
in city 
schools 

(1) 

Children i 
in families 
canvassed 

(2) 

One day or more. 

1,730 

1,033 

647 

451 

846 

232 

877 

747 

646 

501 

880 

SQO 

51 

72 

300 

111 

110 

m 

Two days or more.... 

Three days or more... 

Four -days or more. 

Five days or more. 

Six days or more.... 



the two-day absences being recorded; at the same time the well-known tendency for brief ^ 

other ro^ps to be ^edited to in school records must be taken into account. The Sb 

iwometh^chtokedremarkably w^ tor absences of three days or Umger due to various spedfic oouie^S 
tl» WBWirtionof *‘h 60 ds«!he 8 ,” which appeared more frequentay in ttie school reporta. 

Taking Into consideration age and sex, the results of the repeated oanvasoBs also oomsmA tovocabl^ 
vit l ^ o ur reoords of fndtistriel employees disabled on account m^ickneasfor pertods Instwlg^nfoe days w 
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It should be kept in mind, of course, that the results of this study 
are not comparable, except in certain details, with the results of 
previous canvasses and surveys. This point will be discussed in 
more detail in a later report. 

SUMMARY OF RES CUTS 

In all, 19,054 illnesses as described above were recorded during 
the 28 months^ period, December 1, 1921~March 31, 1924. Since 
16,840 years of exposure^’ ^ were recorded, an annual rate is shown 
of 1,131.5 per 1,000 population. 

During the same period the annual death rate for the entire white 
population of Hagerstown, exclusive of nonresidents, was 10.6 per 
1 , 000 . 

Upon the assumption that the illness rate of 1,132 per 1,000 
prevailed in the entire population of the city, an incidence of slightly 
more than 100 cases of illness for each death is indicated. 

The occurrence of mild epidemics of influenza in 1922 and 1923 
must, of course, be taken into account in estimating a morbidity 
rate which is not affected by unusual conditions. If we subtract 
from our recorded illnesses the cases of influenza which occurred in 
definite epidemics during the 28 months’ period, as well as allow for 
the fact that almost tlireo winters were included in our period, the 
annual morbidity (illness) rate would probably be somewhere 
between 800 and 900 per 1,000 persons of all ages and both sexes. 

To show at a glance the general character of the morbidity recorded, 
the cases of illness have been classified into 10 broad groups arranged 
roughly in accordance with the International List of Causes of 
Death: 


Table 1 .—Morbidity from 10 groups of causes in a population group of 7,200 
white persons of Hagerstown, Md., Deceinber 1, 1921-March 31, 1924 

(Numbeni in parentheses refer to those given in International List of Causes of Death, 1020] 


Causo 


Amiual 
rate per 
1,000 


persons 


observed 


All causes... 

Respiratory diseases and disorders (11; 31; 97-^107; 109). 

Oeneral diseases (MO; 13-30; 82-09; 158)«. 

Disoases and disorders of the digestive system (106; 110-127). 

Diseases and disorders of the nervous system (70-84) >. 

Nonvenereal diseases of the genito^urinary system and annexa (135-150). 

Diseases and disorders of the circulatory system and )cidne 3 ^ and annexa (87-96; 128-134) 

Aocidents and other external causes (175-208) «. 

Skin diseases and disorders (161-154)....'.. 

Diseases and disorders of eyes and ears (85-86). 

A» other causes (166-157; 169-174; 204-206) * . 


1,131.5 


668.6 

124.1 

117.2 

46.8 

36.8 

35.9 

34.8 

22.8 
20.8 
16.6 


± 


* See Table 3. 

^ Indudes ‘^Headaches without other symptoms'* (No. 305). 

« " Fatigue" is net induded (No. 192). 

* Indodes ^igue (No. 192). 

f A of exposure" being the equivalent of one person observed for a year. 
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The incidence of respiratory diseases and disorders is so great 
that it at onco challenges attention. Their relatively high fre¬ 
quency as causes of disabling sickness among wage-earners has 
already been pointed out in previous publicaiions of the Statistical 
Office (1), but their preponderance among the causes of illness in 
the general population had not been so definitely shown until the 
present study was made.* The fact is even more striking when it 
is recalled that our data are far from being complete records of the 
incidence of the minor respiratory ailments of short duration. The 
school records obtained in Hagerstown showed that the incidence 
ot ^^colds/^ aside from more definitely described respiratory affec¬ 
tions, was 7H per 1,000 children for 180 school days, and that the 
mean duration in days of absences from school because of colds*' 
was 2.5 (2). A preliminary report on a study of minor respiratory 
diseases now in progress has revealed that during a fi\ e and one-half 
months' period (October 15, 1923-March 31, 1924) 90 .per cent of a 
typical group of college students suffered from one or more attacks, 
and that the incidence rate was 1900 per 1,000 for this period (3). 

The chronological picture shown in Figure 1 indicates an extraor¬ 
dinary variation in the weekly incidence of cases of illnesses. 
The seasonal as well as shorter variations were so gieat in respiratory 
diseases that the group of illnesses due to these causes determined 
largely the variation in total illness. The shaip peaks in March, 
1922, and February, 1923, were caused by epidemics of colds" 
and influenza and gi'ippo, but the January, 1924, peak included but 
few eases of influenza and grippe. While little evidence (/f seasonal 
variation appeared for nonrespiratory diseases, considered as a 
group, an apparently higher incidence occuned during the greater 
part of 1923 than in the remainder of the period. 

The relative t^mmportance of the general" diseases is clearly 
shown when we compare their incidence to that of all illnesses and 
especially of respiratory illnesses. This group of general" diseases 
consists chiefly of the common" diseases of childhood, as shown 
in Table 2. 

Table 2. —Morbidity from certain **generaV^ diseases in a population group of 

7fi00 white persons of Hagerstown, Md., December 1, 1921-March 31, 1924 
[Numbers in parentheses refer to those given in International List of Causes of Death. 1920] 


Disease 

Number 

of 

illnesses 

H 

Measles (7).. 

636 

36 

877 

42 

67 

288 

375 

806 

8t.7 

2 L1 

224 

26 

4.0 

UO 

228 

122 

Scarlet teVw (8)... 

Whooping rough (9)... 

Dinhtheria OcS.. 






1 The prevalence of respiratory diseases as indicated by variotu sicknen wirveyB does not. of ooufSe, 
show the frequency of the occurrence fi. e., the incidence) of such diseases, tor the leason that tho **f«rvey 
is a cross-section, as it were, of the disease situation as it exists at a given instant in time. The shorter 
the duration of the attack of the diseaie in qcMstion the ieasade<|iiate la the **oroa8*8eotioa*' m g 

measure of incidence. 
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MOBBIDITY AND MORTALITY COMPAIWRD 

A comparison of the 10 general groups of causes of morbidity and 
of mortality will emphasize the significance of the observation with 
which this report was introduced. A striking contrast in the pic¬ 
tures shown by sickness and death records is apparent: 

Table 3. —Morbidity and mortality in Hagerstown^ Md.y based on morbidity 
records for 7yk00 xohite persons of all ages, and mortality among the total white 
popnlation of Hagerstown, Md., during 28 months, December 1, 1921-March 
31, 1924 


[Numbers in parentheses refer to those given in International List of Causes of Death, 1920] 


Cause 

Annual rate per 
1,000 

Per cent 

Morbid- 

Jty 

Mortal¬ 

ity 

Morbid¬ 

ity 

Mortal¬ 

ity 

All causes. 

1,131.5 

10.0 

100.0 

100 0 

Respiratory diaeases and disorders (11; 31; 97-107; 109). 

0 G8. r> 

2.1 

59. 7 

10.6 

General disea.ses (1-10,12-30; 32-69; 158) ‘.-.- - 

124.1 

1 4 

11 0 

13.2 

Diseases and disorders of the digestive system (108.110-127). 

117. 2 

.6 

10.4 

5.7 

Diseases anti disorders of the nervous system (70-84) *... 

Nonvenereal diseases of the gemto-unnary system and anneKO 
(135-150).. 

46 8 

1.2 

4.1 

11.2 

36.8 

.3 

3.3 

2.4 

Diseases and disorders of the circulatory .system and kidneys 
and annoxa (87-96; 128-134). 

35 9 

3.7 

3.2 

34.7 

Accidents and other external causes (17f>-203) *. 

34 8 

.5 

3.1 

5.1 

Skin diseases and disorders (151-154)... 

22 8 

(0 

2.0 

.3 

Diseases and disorders of eves and ears (85-80). 

20.8 

(♦) 

1.8 

.4 

A1 IJther canses (1S6-157; 159-174; 204 -205)». 

16.6 

i 

1.5 

7.4 


1 See Table 2. 

> Includes “headaches wittient other sympttrras“ (No. aW). 

I “Fatigue" is not Included (No 192). 

* Less than one«tenth of 1 per 1,000. 

* Includes fatigue (No. 192). 

The relative importance of each of the 10 groups of diseases as 
causes of morbidity and mortality is indicated by the percentages in 
Table 3 and is graphically portrayed in the accompanying diagram 
(Fig. 2). 

Further comment of a general nature is hardly necessary. The 
diseases that cause illness most frequently are respiratory (chiefly 

coldsinfluenza, bronchitis, and tonsillitis), digestive disorders, 
and the general diseases (chiefly communicable diseases of child¬ 
hood). The principal diseases which cause death are those which 
result in the breakdown of the circulatory system, the kidneys, the 
lungs, and the nervous system, and the malignantgeneral diseases,’’ 
such as cancer. The difference in the two pictures may be shown in 
another way by estimating from the tw^o sets of data the number of 
illnesses for each death, as in Figure 3. 

Finally, we may compare the age curve for illness with the age 
curve for mortality. The graphs shown in Figure 4 have been placed 
on a common base (the rate for all ages); their variations only are 
comparable.^ From this point of view the most important general 

* Tbe data used In Figure 4 are for 13 months instead of 28 months, the tabulations by age not having 
been completed for the entire period. The number of illnesses is sufhoient to indicate tbe obaracterfotlo 
carve for illnesses of the degree of severity included in this study. 
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CERTAIN GI20UPS OF DISEASES 
As Causes 

OF 

MORBIPITY MORTALITY 



All Otbitr 


Based on morbidity records for 7,200 white persons of ah ages, and mortality among the tot il white 
population of Hagerstown, Md., daring 28 months, December 1, l92i~March 31, 1924. See Table 1. 
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contrast is in the character of the curves: the mortality curve ex¬ 
hibits the usual high points at the age of infancy and at old age and 
the, relatively, very low level in childhood and at early adult ages; 
the morbidity curve, on the other hand, shows no variations of 
such magnitude.* In other words, disease kills chiefly at two periods 
of life—in infancy and toward the end of the “natmal span”— 
whereas disease, with far less discrimination, causes discomfort, 
sujdering, illness, and disability at every age. _ 

EATIO OF MOEBIPITY TO MOETALnY 

CERTAIN CROUPS OF DISEASES 


Olsease Group 


0 

h 


Baribor of Xllnettoo por Peath 
HO 100 800 

H-1-1- 


300 


i£L GID3BS io7 

Bespirotoiy, ladnilag pulnouury tuber- 
oulosU, Influtusa, mod toBsUlitit 

Digest We ays ten ■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


195 


Von-Yeaereal dlsessos of the genito¬ 
urinary system 

General dlseusea 

BKtomkl causes. Including accidents 
Bdreous system 


183 


89 


70 


39 


Olroulatoty systom, kidneys and ansexa HI 10 

^ Based on morbidity records for 7,200 white persons of all ages, and mortality among the total white 
population of Hagerstown, Md., during 28 months, December 1, 1921-March 31, 1024. See Table 1. 

Pig. 3 


Here again the inadequacy of mortality statistics as an index of 
health at different ages is clearly shown. If the annual number of 
illnesses be compared to the annual number of deaths® at different 
ages, we obtain the following approximate ratios: 


Age group: 

Under 5_ 

5~14_ 

15-24. 

25-44. 

46-64. 

65 and over 


Number of illnesses 
per death 

. 60 

.660 

.200 

.160 

. 50 

. 10 


* It should be borne in mind that the smaller the proportion of slight illnesses the more will the mor¬ 
bidity curve tend to be similar to the mortality curve. In this instance, the records are not to 

severe or chronic illnesses but include practically all slight illnesses lasting moie than two days. 

• The morbidity rates for the canvassed population and the mortality rates for the entire white popula* 
tion of Hagerstown for the period December l, 1921-December 31,1922. 
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The A&z Incidehce of Morbiwty and Mortality 



Baaed .cm niorbidity records tor 7,300 white perwma observed for morbidity luddaooe, aod 
mortality amona the total white populattou, December 1,1821~Deoember 31,1922, la Bagers- 
towa, Md. 
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In the light of this, it is difficult to refrain from remarking that if 
promotion of Tiecililh is the first aim of public health work, the dis* 
eases that cause sickness rather than death demand first attention 
because they occur at the ages of adolescence and greatest usefulness. 

The variations in the morbidity curve for age are extremely 
significant and invite more careful analysis. Our study shows that 
the highest illness rate is in childhood and that there is a marked drop 
until adolescence, when a gradual increase commences and continues 
throughout life. An analysis of these variations will require specific 
age rates for the different diseases. These will be presented in later 
papers and will, it is hoped, supply some of the details of the picture 
which has been sketched roughly here. 

SUMMABY 

A true picture of the ill health, and, therefore, of the problems to 
bo attacked by those who are engaged in preventing disease, is not 
adequately portrayed })y death statistics. The obvious reason for 
this is that mortality records by definition do not include the cases 
of illness that are not fatal, to say nothing of the suffering and the 
lowered vigor and the lessened efficiency among the living. 

A study of illness in a general population group in a typical small 
city not only shows the inadequacy of mortality statistics for this 
purpose but suggests the kind of picture that complete morbidity 
records would afford. Looking at it in broad outline only, it was 
found in the group of persons studied that— 

(1) Over 100 cases of illness occur annually for each death. 

(2) More than half of the morbidity was due to respiratory dis¬ 
eases. The ratio of respiratory illnesses to deaths from respiratory 
causes was more than 300 to 1, 

(3) Diseases and disorders of the digestive system caused an annual 
illness rate of 117 per 1,000 but a mortality rate of less than 1 per 
1,000, a ratio of about 200 to 1. 

(4) The general diseases —epidemic and nonepidemic—composed 
principally of those diseases against which public health effort has 
been mainly directed, caused only 11 per cent of all illnesses. 

(5) While deaths occur principally in infancy and in old age, ill 
health, as measured by the incidence of illness, occurs with com¬ 
paratively little variation throughout life. It is prevalent among the 
young, those in the prime of life,'' and the aged without much 
discrimination. 

This picture inevitably suggests a point of attack upon the causes 
of ill health not adequately recognized now—the diseases which are 
incident between the extremes of life. If, as it is now the custom, 
success of public-health work is to be measured in money terms, 
surely no more cogent argument could be put forward than that 
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of the economy of preventing loss of tHe efficiency of the population 
at those ages when health means the most m production. It is 
not hard to figure that a day of sickness prevented at the age of 30 
or 40 is more profitable than at the age of 70. But, in a broader 
sense, the diseases which cause ill h^th are a challenge to the sani* 
tarian, not merely because they have an exhausting effect upon 
man’s power to resist death but because they lesscm his ability to 
achieve and his capacity to enjoy life in the years of his most 
abundant strength. 
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STUDIES ON THE INDUSTSUL DUST PROBLEM^ 

1, DUST INHALATION AND ITS RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL 
TUBERCULOSIS 

By Lxomabd aiuuiK»URO« Assodata Siiaitary Engineer, United States Public Hjealth Serviee, OfBee of 
Industrial Hysieiie and Banitation 

That certain groups of persons are, by virtue of their occupation, 
exposed to excessive quantities of atmospheric dust and thereby 
suffer high rates of mortality from respiratory disease, was long ago 
noted by pluiosophers and students of industrial hymens. Un- 
dumbtedly tiie earliest examples of expoeiiie to imaardous dosis 

. * 11., ^ .■lb,,,,,., .. .II I ,,.,1,. ^ ,I—.,... . . , , , , .. . 

1 Thesis presented in partial lul&lment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of phQosophy nt 
Yale University. 
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must have been in connection with implement making, mining, 
quarrying, pottery manufacture, and the building of homes by such 
persons as the early cliff-dwellers. Sir Charles Lyell (1) and Dr. 
Isaac Taylor (2) have described the localization of prehistoric fac¬ 
tories for the manufacture of flint instruments. Recently, Doctor 
CoUis (3) has shown that the present flint-knappers of Brandon, 
the lineal occupational representatives of the group described by 
Sir Charles Lyell, suffer a severe mortality from phthisis induced 
by the flint dust generated in their work. More recently, Doctor 
Hoffman, in a communication entitled ‘^Why the Cliff-Dwellers 
Vanished'^ (4), suggests continuous dust exposure in the making of 
stone implements, ^in the carving of shelters out of solid stone, and 
in the making of pottery, as a causative factor in the complete 
disappearance of this primitive population. 

Hippocrates (5) speaks of the metal digger as a man who ‘^has 
his right hypochondrium bent, a large spleen, and* a costive belly; 
breathes with difficulty, is of pale, wan complexion, and is liable to 
swellings in his left knee/' Pliny the elder (6), writing in the first 
century is, perhaps, the first to mention the use of protective devices 
for workers in the dusty trades. He says: 

Those employed in the works preparing vermillion cover their faces with a 
bladder skin, that they may not inhale the pernicious powder, yet they can see 
through the skin. 

Georges Agricola, in De Re Metallica (7), discusses the hazards 
of mining as follows: 

Where water in shafts is abundant and very cold, it frequently injures the 
limbs, for cold is harmful to the sinews. To meet this, miners should make 
themselves sufficiently high boots of rawhide, 'which protect their legs from cold 
water; the man who does not follow' this advice suffers much ill-health, especially 
when he reaches old age. On the other hand, some mines arc so dry that they 
are entirely devoid of water, and this dryness causes the workman even greater 
liarm, for the dust which is stirred and beaten up by digging penetrates into the 
windpipe and lungs, and produces difficulty in breathing, and the disease which 
the Greeks call asO^ia (asthma). If the dust has corrosive qualities, it eats away 
the lungs and implants consumption in the body; hence in the mines of the 
Carpathian Mountains women are found who have married seven husbands, 
all of whom this terrible consumption has carried off to a premature death. At 
Altenberg, in Meissen, there is found in the mines black pompholyx, which eats 
wounds and ulcers to the bone; this also corrodes iron, for which reason the 
keys of their sheds are made of wood. Further, there is a certain kind of cadmia 
(probalDly cobalt) which eats away the feet of the workmen when they have 
become wet, and similarly their hands, and injures their lungs and eyes. There¬ 
fore, for their digging they should make for themselves not only boots of rawhide, 
but gloves long enough to reach to the elbow, and they should fasten loose veils 
over their faces; the dust will then neither be drawn through these Into their 
windpipes and lungs, nor will it fly into their eyes. Not dissimilarly, wnong the 
Romans the makers of vermillion took precautions against breathing, its fatal 
dust. 
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EiiiBiftSziQi, in his famous work on the “ Diseases of Artificers and 
Tradeanen” (8), states that stonecutters “oftentimes suck in, by 
inspiration, the sharp, rough, and corner’d small Splinters or Particles 
that fly off; so that they are usually troubled with a cough, and some 
of ’em turn Asthmatick and C!onsumptive.’’ Pfe adds; “And in 
dissecting the corps of such Artificers, the lungs have been found 
stuffed with little Stones. Diemerbroek gives a curious Relation of 
several Stone-cutters that dy’d Asthmatick, and were open’d by him; 
in whose Lungs he found such heaps of. Sand, that in running the 
knife through the Pulmonary Vesicles, he thought he was cutting 
some Sandy Body. ” 

Thackrah,’ in his treatise on “ The Effects of the Principal Arts, 
Tredes, and Professions on Health and Longevity” (9), emphasizes 
the seriousness of respiratory disease in various dusty occupations. 
He states that miners in the north of England “suffer considerably 
nhen employed in ore in the sandstones, but are sensible of no in¬ 
convenience where the ore is in limestone.” He cites a parallel 
condition among the grinders of Sheffield: “The fork-grinders, who 
use a dry grindstone, die at the age of 29 or 32, while the table-knife 
grinders, who work on ^oei stones, survive to between 40 and 50.” 
Draw-filing of cast iron was at this time an exceedingly hazardous 
operation. 

The particles rise so copiously as to blacken the mouth and nose. The men 
first feel the annoyance in the nostrils. The lining membrane discharges copi¬ 
ously for some time, and then becomes proternaturaUy dry. The air tube is 
next affected. Respiration is difficult on any increase of exertion, and an habit¬ 
ual cough is at length produced. At the same time, the digestive organs be¬ 
come impaired; and morning vomiting, or an ejection of mucus on first rising, 
b not infrequent. The disorder varies of course with the constitution of the 
individual; but the common termination, when men pursue the employment for 
years, is bronchial or tubercular consumption. 

In more recent times, the statistics of industrial tuberculosis 
among steel grinders at Sheffield, England, and at Solingen, Germany, 
have been widely quoted in many of the textbooks and monc^aphs 
upon this subject. 

AMBBICAK 8TUDIBS OF THB BATIO OF TUBEBCULOSI8 DEATHS TO 
TOTAL DEATHS IN YABIOtJS INDUSTB1E8 

Data obtained in regard to the prevalence of occupational diseasd 
in different countries and at different periods of time must be inter¬ 
preted with the greatest caution, on account of the fact that indus- 
tiial processes differ so widely and change so frequently. Recent 
statistics for the United States are necessary to throw a clear lig ht 
on this problem; and such data, in order to be of conclusive value, 
should be available in the form of actual death rates, based on 
knowledge of the population exposed as well as on the number of 
deaths occurring, and properly corrected lor the ago distribution of 
the group involved. 
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Unfortunately, such complete statistical data as we desu;e are 
difficult to obtain in the existing state of Americana Tit{d statiBUcto, 
exact knowledge of the population at risk in a given occupaticm, 
classified by age, being obtainable only with great difficulty and by 
special and intensive research. For the most part, therefore, students 
of this subject have fallen back on an indirect index of the tubereu> 
losis death rate, in the form of a ratio between deaths due to tuber¬ 
culosis and those due to all causes. Data of this sort may, of course, 
be obtained with ease from the mortality records in any registration 
office or actuarial department. 

Three important studies of this kind have been made in the United 
States during the past decade. The first of these is tsontained jn- 
bulletins of the United States Bureau of the Census giving 
proportionate mortality by occupations of the population of tb*^® 
registration area for 1908 and 1909. The second is a bulletin on tl, 
industrial experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., ? * 

L. I. Dublin, published as Bulletin 207 of the United States Bure 
of Labor Statistics (10). The third and most extensive collecti'^®® 
of statistics of this type is contained in a series of exhaustive md!'^ 
graphs by F. L. Hoffman, of the Prudential Insurance • 'o. of AmeSiV^I^ 
the last and most important of which was publisher n 1918 
Bulletin 231 of the United States Bureau of Labor Sti i^'fics (11). 

In the analysis of statistical data of this kind, it i '2*.a.rly mc^ 
important that the groups under consideration be f‘’S’’ly com'^*^ 
parable, so that the effect of industrial hazards will not le complj*'® 
cated by the infiuence of social and economic factors of a more gen^i 
nature. In Doctor Hoffman’s studios, for example, ratios 
sented for the various dusty trades are based on the industrial expt*'™® 
ence of the Prudential Insurance Co., but Doctor Hoffman uses 
norm for comparison the ratio for males in the registration area 
obtained from the data of the United States Census Bureau. On 
this basis almost all the industries which he tabulates show a sur¬ 
prisingly high tuberculosis ratio, including many trade damnations 
of workers, such as “iron and steel workers,” who can hardly be 
considered as generally exposed to a serious dust hazard. These 
results, as presented in the earlier publications of the Prudential 
Insurance Co., aroused the suspicion that the whole group covered 
by industrial policies might be a selected one, and in the report of 
Doctor Hoffman cited above (11), the solution to the problem is at 
last presented. In this report as a whole the old comparison is 
presented of tuberculosis ratios in each “dusty” trade among in¬ 
dustrial policy-holders, with the ratio for all males in tlie registra¬ 
tion area; but in one place (Table 11, p. 56) Doctw Hc^Eman |^v«a 
the ratios for all occupied males in the Prudential experience. Ftmn 
this table it appears that the industrial policy-holder grov^ does, ai' 
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a mattor of fact, Exhibit a consistently higher ratio for all occupied 
males, irrespective of exposure to dust. Doctor Hoffman’s abnor¬ 
mally high ratios are, therefore, probably due to the general social 
and economic conditions of the wage-earner’s life and to the fact 
that the group is an industrial one. 

Tablb 1 .—Ratiosf in per centf of tuberculosis deaths to total deaths in occupations 
exposed to mineral and metallic dusts ^ 


United States registration area, 
age groups 


Prudential cxjieriencc, age groups 



This constant difference between the Prudential figures and the 
census data is clearly brought out in Table 1, which has been com¬ 
piled from the tables in Doctor Hoffman’s bulletin so as to include 
all the industries exposed to metallic or mineral dusts, for which 500 
or more deaths from all causes at all ages were available. It is evi¬ 
dent that in almost every instance in which the two series can be 
compared, the Prudential ratios are from 25 to 50 per cent higher 
than those for the registration area. 

It seems evident that a comparison between the Prudential figures 
for a given dusty trade and the census figures for all occupied males 
is not a fair one, and that- the conclusion indicated bj- such a com- 
panson—namely, that such groups as the iron and steel workers ex¬ 
perience an excessively high death rate from tUberculosis as a result 
of the dust hazard—is unwarranted. As a matter ctf fact, compari- 
Bom made in each case with the corresponding groups—census figures 
tor a dusty, trade with c^us figures for aU occupied males, or Pru- 
27184’—28t-2 
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dential figures for a dusty trade with Prudential figures for all occu¬ 
pied males—show that the tuberculosis ratio for the iron and steel 
workers is about normal, as might be expected for so diversified an 
occupational group. 

Comparing specific trades in the Prudential experience with the 
Prudential group as a whole, and comparing specific trades in the 
registration area with the registration group as a whole, both seta 
of data are highly illuminating and bring out very clearly the ex¬ 
cessive tuberculosis ratios characteristic of certain occupations. The 
two sets of figures, allowing for the constantly higher ratios through¬ 
out the Prudential experience, check each other very closely, even 
in such details as the concentration of the highest ratios at ages und 
35 among jewelers, and at ages over 35 among marble and sto. 
cutters. 

It is interesting to notice that Doctor Dublin’s statistics for 
industrial experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ( 
correspond almost exactly with the Prudential figures. For all mo 
in the Metropolitan experience, the ratio of tuberculosis dcathr 
total deaths was 33.8 per cent at ages 15-24; 40.9 per cent at t 
25-34; 32.9 per cent at ages 35-44; 18.5 per cent at ages 45-54;. 
per cent at ages 55-64; 2.9 per cent at ages 65 and over; and 20 
per cent for all ages over 15. 

These figures are almost identical with those presented in the upp' 
line of the right hand half of Table 1, and it is evident that the rath 
shown are characteristic of the industrial group as a whole. 

Even when comparisons are made in the correct manner betv 
a dusty trade and an average group of as nearly as possible the si 
general social and economic status, there must always be a la. 
measure of doubt in regard to the significance of high tuberculosis 
ratios. Katios, as distinct from rates, depend on two independent 
variables, and a high ratio of tuberculosis deaths to total deaths may 
be produced by a low mortality from other causes, as well as by a 
high mortality from tuberculosis. Thus, the tuberculosis ratio 
among female college professors and teachers, according to Dr. G. 
M. Kober (12), is high—a ratio which Doctor Kober attributes to 
the alleged fact that the teaching profession is “usually recruited 
from weak stock.” Prof. L. M. Terman, in his book on “The 
Teacher’s Health” (13), has also given currency to the view that 
teachers suffer to an exceptional degree from tuberculosis. The 
only careful statistical study of this subject with which I am familiar, 
Dr. L. I. Dublin’s paper on “Physical Disability of New York City 
School Teachers” (14), shows that this conception is erroneous. 
The, high ratio of tuberculosis deaths to total deaths among teachen 
is shown in this investigation to be due to the fact that the death 
rate from causes other than tuberculosis in this group is exceedingly 
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small, the tuberculosis rate itself being less than two-thirds of the 
rate prevailing among females in the community at large, at the 
of 16 and over. 

STUDIES OF THE ACTUAL DEATH RATES FROM TUBERCULOSIS IN VARIOUS 

DUSTY TRADES 

It is by no means intended to discredit all use of mortality ratios, 
and still less to throw doubt upon the real importance of the problem 
of industrial tuberculosis. We desire only to emphasize the possible 
fallacies in the use of ratios and the necessity for controlling deduc¬ 
tions by the determination of actual death rates wherever possible. 

In England numerous statistics are available which indicate 
that .in many industrial employments, such as metal mining, marble 
and stone cutting, and grinding and polishing, high tuberculosis 
ratios are associated with high tuberculosis rates. In Table 2, 
for example, are presented the data for occupations exposed to 
metallic dusts, from the Sixty-Fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General, rearranged and supplemented by ratio computations. 
They show that the excessive ratios of tuberculosis deaths to total 
deaths indicate an actual excess death rate from tuberculosis of one 
to two persons per thousand population; while at the later age 
periods, the death rate from causes other than tuberculosis among the 
workers exposed to the influence of metallic dusts is also well above 
the normal rate. 


Table 2. —Mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis and other causes in occupations 
exposed to metallic dusty compared with that of all occupied maleSy England and 
Wales, 1900-1902, 


Age period 

All occupied males 

i 

Occupations G.tposed to metallic 
dusts 

Deaths per 1,000 

Per 
cent 
due to 
tuber¬ 
culosis 

Deaths per 1,000 

Per 
cent 
due to 
tuber¬ 
culosis 

! 

Total 

Tuber- 

cuU^is 

Other 

causes 

Total 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

, 1 

Other i 
causes 

i 

15-19. 

2.4 

0 .B 

1.9 

22 

2.7 

0 7 

1 2.0 

27 

20-24. 

4.4 

1.5 

2.9 

35 

5.3 

2.7 

2.6 

52 


6.0 

2.0 

4.0 

34 

6.3 

3.3 

3.0 

53 


10.2 

2.7 

7.6 

27 

11.7 

5.0 

6.7 1 

43 


17.7 

1 3.0 

14.7 

17 

21.0 

6.2 

15.8 

25 

56-«4. 

3U0 

2.2 

28.8 

7 

36.0 

3.9 

32.1 

11 

65 and over. 

88.4 

1.1 

87.3 

1 

95.5 

1.5 

94.0 

2 


The earlier reports of the medical officer of health of the city of 
Sheffield contain particularly significant data^ in regard to the mor- 
t^ty in the intensively hazardous processes of the cutlery industry. 
The report for 1910, for example, shows a mortality from pulmonary 
tuberculosis mnong grinders of 14.8 per thousand for the age of 18 
biid over, as compared with a rate of 2.7 for all occupied males’of 
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the ago of 20 and over. The corresponding mortaUty from all other 
causes was 15.1 per thousand for grinders and 13.7 for all occupied 
males; the ratio of tuberculosis deaths to total deaths was 49 per 
cent for grinders and 16 per cent for all occupied males. 

We may cite one more example from the field of British industry, 
presented in the Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Dangers Attendant on the Use of Lead and the Danger or Injury 
to Health Arising from Dust and Other Causes in the Manufacture 
of Earthenware and China (15). Dr. G. Reid, of Stafford, presents 
the following computation (Table 3), which indicates that even in a 
trade like pottery making, which is generally considered as one of 
the industries most affected with plumbism, lead poisoning is far less 
important as a factor in the death rate than is industrial tuberculosis. 


Table 3. —Mortality from plumbism and respiratory diseases among Staffordshire 

potters 


Nature of industrial illness 

1 

Number 

of 

workers 
exposed 
to risk 

Average 
annual 
deaths 
attribu¬ 
table to 
employ¬ 
ment 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 

I/ead poisoning........ 

5,m 

21,000 

4 

0.8 

Pulmonary tuberculosis and other respiratory diseases........ 

148 

7.0 



In the United States we have a few—but only a very few—data 
of this kind which show the actual death rates from tuberculosis in 
employments exposed to the hazards of industrial dusts. The only 
general collection of statistics of this sort with which we are familiar 
was presented in a special bulletin on “ Tuberculosis in the United 
States,” prepared by the Bureau of the Census for the meeting of 
the International Congress of Tuberculosis, held in Washington in 
1908. The highest and the lowest rates included in this tabulation 
are presented in Table 4, and they are suggestive and interesting, 
although the absence of an analysis by age periods detracts seriously 
from the value of the l-esults, as does the fact that the occupational 
groups are large and often loosely defined. The high rates among 
cigarmakers and tobacco workers, compositors, printers and press¬ 
men, servants, bookkeepers, clerks and copyists, and the low rates 
among bankers, brokers, and officials of companies are no doubt in 
large measure due to the age composition of the respective groups. 
In the high rate among servants the racial factor must certainly play 
an important part. 

Important data in regard to the effect of mineral dusts upon the 
tuberculosis rate have recently been presented in the “Second Pre¬ 
liminary Report of the Committee on Mortality from Tuberculosis 
in Dusty Trades” (16), which deals primarily with conditions ia the 
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quarrying districts of Vermont. We have presented in Table 5 
certain selected data from this report which indicate that in towns, 
and even in entire districts, where a considerable proportion of the 
population is exposed to mineral dust, the tuberculosis death rate 
for the entire administrative unit may be increased far above the 
normal value. 


Table 4. —Mortality from tuberculosis in certain occupations in the registration 
States for the age of JO years and over^ 1900 


Occupation 

Deaths 

per 

100,(XK) 

Occupation 

Deaths 

per 

100,000 

MarlUc and stone cutters. 

Cijcarmakcrs and tobacco workers. 

Compohitms, printers, mul piessmcn..-. 

Servants... 

Bookkeepers, clerks, and copyists. 

Laborei*H (not agricultural) . 

All occupied males. 

640.5 
476 9 1 
435.9 
430 3 1 
398 0 ! 
370 0 
238.7 t 

Steam-railroad cmplnyors.. 

ClerKymen. . .. 

Mincis and (iimrrymen . 

Fanners, planters, and farm laborers 

Lumbermen and raftsmen... 

Bankers, brokers, nrui nfRcuils of com¬ 
panies... 

129 8 
12:1 5 
120 9 
111 7 
107.1 

92 1 


Table 5. —Mortality from tuberculosis of the lungs in quarrying districts of Fcr- 

mont, 1906-1915 


District 

1 

Tuber¬ 
culosis 
death 
rate per 
100,000 
poiiula- 
tion 

! 

! District 

Tuber¬ 
culosis 
death 
rate per 
100,000 
popula¬ 
tion 

State of Vermont .... .. 

90.6 

Town of Dorset (marble center) _ 

149 4 
111.3 

Oranlte-cuttmg districts. 

143.0 

Slate districts . 

Barre City (granite center). 

Marble districts. 

233.2 

97.1 

1 Town of Castleton (slate center). 

176.0 


A comprehensive study of this kind conducted by Dr. Herbert 
Drury (17) deals with the incidence of tuberculosis among the 
employees of an ax factory in the State of Connecticut. The factory 
in question employs about 800 men and is situated in a rural com¬ 
munity wluire other industrial activities are largely agricultural. 
The vital statLstics for the four adjacent towns in which the operatives 
might reside have been analyzed in detail for a period of 20 years, 
and each death certificate for tuberculosis or other respiratory 
dfeease has been transcribed and investigated. The fact that the 
medical coasultant of the ax factory and the vsuperintendent had 
both been in the employ of the company during the two decades 
covered by the investigation made it possible to trace out practically 
every death certificate, and to determine the actual occupation of the 
deceased. The final analysis of the results yielded the astonishing 
figures presented in Table 6. 

I'hus, we find the entire population of the mill district showing a 
tuberculosis rate of 200, as compared with 150 for the State as a 
whede. The mill population itself has a rate rising to 650, and the 
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group of polishera and grinders the astounding rate of 1,900. "Hie 
other employees of the mill are not entirely comparable in age, race, 
and general social and economic status with the polishes and grinders, 
hut it is evident that the high death rate among the polishers and 
grinders, who suffer from a tuberculosis death rate over ten times the 
normal rate, is primarily <luc to the hazards of their occupation. 
Nor is tuberculosis the t)nly form in which they pay a penalty for 
their hazardous employment. Doctor Drury reports that the mor¬ 
tality from pulmonary infections other than tuberculosis for the period 
1900 to 1919 was 4.30 per 100,000 for the polishers and grinders, as 
compared with 170 for the other employees of the ax factory. 

Table 6. —Mortality from tuberculosis of the lungs in a Connecticut ax factory, 

1900-1919 


District or group ^ 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

District or group 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

Stste of Connecticut .... ... 

150 

Employees of ax factory (all). 

650 

State of Coiujocticut (male population) . 
A\ factory distiict (3 towns, entire , 
population). 

170 

200 

Employees of ax factory, polishers and 

grinders... 

Employees of ax factory, others... 

1,900 

160 




Mention must be made of a recent and intensive study of this sub¬ 
ject by Dr. F. L. Hoffman (18), among the granite cutters of Wa.shing- 
ton and Caledonia Countic.s of the State, of \h'rmont. This study, in 
which the mortality data for 26 years were analyzed, included the study 
of 18,406 death certificates; sanitary surveys were made of the homos 
and working places of the groups studied, the anthropometric status 
of 1,869 persons engaged in the industry w'as determined, and lastly, 
intensive physical examinations and X-ray pictures of 427 of the men 
were made. 

This study disclosed the fact that the granite-stone industry is 
carried on by wage earners who live under sanitary conditions above 
the average, whose housing conditions are above the average, and 
whoso anthropometric status is indicative of a superior physique. 
Yet this group suffers from a very high mortality for tuberculosis, as 
disclosed in Table 7. 

Doctor Hoffman at one point tersely summarizes his conclusions as 
follows: 

• 

The general conclusions derived from these data would therefore seem to sup¬ 
port the theory that granite cutters in the State of Vermont are subject to an 
excessive frequency of death from pulmonary tuberculosis, not because of an 
exceptional risk of contact infection, or because of inferior physique, or because of 
unfavorable housing conditions or other sanitary deficiencies, but primarily be* 
cause of the occrupational exposure, which in its final analysis is reduced to the dust 
hazard resulting from the excessive use of pneumatic tools. 
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Table 1 r^Moriality from ^nlmonary tuberculosis among granite cutters^ compared 
with that of the general adult population of Vermont^ 1896 to 1918, by 5*year periods 


[Data for granite cutters taken from experience of tbe Granite Cutters' Internat'on l A^soclatlonl 


Granite cutters 

General adult population (20 
yc»rs of age and over) 

Period ^ 

Number 

exposed 

I Deaths 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

1 . 

Aggregate 

population 

Deaths 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

1895-1899. 

6, 584 

22 

394 0 

8ft2,408 

1,636 

189.7 

1900-1904. 

10, 747 

38 

353 ft 

1,090,708 

1,821 

165.6 

1905-1909.-. 

14, 594 1 

l(r, 

1 719 5 

1,120,253 

1,669 

149.0 

1010-1914.-. 

17,103 i 

137 

. SOl.O 

I 1,140,798 

1,370 

120.1 

1916-1918’. 

12,494 

133 

j 1,064 5 

1 694,341 

762 

*108.3 


i Exclusive of last three months of 1918. 
*1915-1917. 


THE SPECIFIC INFLUENCE OF PARTICULAR INDUSTRIAL DUSTS IN 
RELATION TO TUBERCULOSIS 

It is an interesting and significant fact that in every instance, as 
far as we are aware, in which a lieavy incidence of tuberculosis has 
been clearly shown to result from exposure to industrial dust, the 
dust in question has been in port at least made up of crystalline rock. 
It is silicosis which lies at the basis of miners’ phthisis, and siliccsis 
is probably the chief predisposing factor in tuberculosis among ox 
grinders, although in grinding and polishing, steel dust may, lu d 
probably does, play a part as well. No such striking statistical 
results as those cited for mining, quarrying, and grinding, and potteiy 
making have yet been presented for industries where crystalline 
rock particles were not involved. But silica dust is not looked upon 
as the predisposing agent only in the cases where it is present in 
excessive quantities. It is, indeed, being pointed out as the harmful 
agent even in those cases where it is present in smaller and less 
significant amounts. Recently this very question has been under 
discussion. Dr. E. H. Ros.«, in an interesting letter in the London 
Daily Times quoted by Doctor Hoffman (19), attributes the ex¬ 
cessive mortality from phthisis among printers to silica dust present 
in the printers “list.” It is to be remarked in passing, however, 
that in the minds of many workers in the field, the existence cf 
quantities of silica dust sufficient to cause the excessive phthisis 
rate in the printing trades is not proved beyond doubt (20), (21). 

Turning now from the consideration of silica dust—of major 
importance in the problem of industrial tuberculosis—to other kinds 
of dusts, we find a strikingly different picture, 

Thackrah (9) points out that bricklayers, lime workers, and 
plasterers and whitewashers, all of whom are exposed to lime dust, 
suffer from it no sensible inj ury (pp. 46 and 47). Reckzeh (22) investi¬ 
gate the relation of lime-dust inhalation to pulmonary tuberculosis 
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and found that tuberculosis was rare in lime-producing disliicte. 
Selkirk, quoted in the Journal of the American Medical Association 
(23), also found phthisis to be rare among lime workers. He is so 
firm in his belief as to the beneficial effects of lime dust that he even 
hints at the organization of lime works as curative tuberculosis 
colonies. Recent work in Japan has confirmed the findings of 
Reckzeh and Selkirk: Nagai (24) found tuberculosis to bo uncommon 
among workeis about lime kilns, and also that lime dust had no 
detrimental effect on the lung tissue of guinea pigs subjected to it. 

Ample evidence is at hand to show that the inhalation of cement 
dust also does not predispose to tuberculosis. In this industry 
enormous amounts of dust are found in the grinding and sacking 
rooms, HO that there exists no question as to definite dust exposure. 
Dr. G. E. Tucker (25) studied the problem at a cement mill in Cali- 
foniia. He concluded: 

As a re.sult of an investigation of the dust problem in conjunction with the 
manufacture of Portland cement, based upon the review of literature on the 
subject, the examination of 956 employees in one plant, examinations of men 
employed in the dusty departments of four other mills, the medical records of 
employees and guinea pig experimentation, there appears to me to be no evidence 
of injurious effects from cement dust upon employees engaged in its manufacture. 

The dearest and most striking case, however, is that of coal dust, 
which, if it has any effect, appears to exert a protective influence 
against the development of active tuberculosis. A clearly marked 
fibrosis (anthracosis) follows the inhalation of coal dust, a condition 
which appears to favor a high mortality from acute respiratory 
disease; but the tuberculosis death rate among coal minors is uni¬ 
formly and characteristically low. The figures presented in Table 8, 
below, from Doctor Hoffman’s study (11), bring out the typical 
relation with great clearness. 


Table 8. —Mortality in coal-mining districts oj Pennsylvania 


* District 

i 

Death rate per 100,000 

IMlraon- 

ary 

tuber- i 
culosis 

Other 

(omsol 

tuber- 

cnloeis 

Other 

respira¬ 

tory 

diseases 

Scranton... 

70.9 

74.0 

110.5 

10.6 

19.4 

10.4 

B 

Wilkes-Barre. 

Remainder of State... 



That coal miners suffer a high mortality from acute respiratory 
diseases has been noted by many workers in this field. Wainwright 
and Nichols (26), Collis (27), and lastly, Doctor Dublin (28) have 
made this point very clear and practically incontrovertible. 
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- Doctor Dublin, in his paper, presents the following very interesting 
table: 

Table 9.— Influenza-pneumonia mortality among bituminous coal miners^ October 
to Decemberf 1918j compared with all occupied white males^ Industrial Depart- 
mentf Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 


I Annual death rate per 
' 1,000 






Age period 

Bitumi¬ 
nous coal 
miners 

All indtis^ 
trial white 
males 

All agM _ . ,, - _ ... _ _. 

60.1 

22.3 

17.6 

32.6 

11.7 

15-251. 

29.6 

25-46... 

62.1 

45-66. 

44.4 



And lastly, the occupational statistics presented by the Registrar- 
General of Great Britain include a particularly striking comparison 
between coal miners and tin miners, the former exposed to coal dust, 
the latter to hard crystalline dust. Tiio comparative mortality 
figures for tuberculosis in 1900-1902 were 186 for all occupied males, 
85 for coal miners, and 838 for tin miners. 

LABORATORY STUDIES ON THE INFLUENCE OF PARTICULAR DUSTS IN 
RELATION TO TUBERCULOSIS 

In addition to the statistical studies referred to in the previous 
portions of this paper, studies which aim to demonstrate the effects of 
particular dusts in relation to tuberculosis, there exists another type 
of evidence, namely, animal experiments, which in some crises casts 
much light on this question. 

Reference has previously been made to the work of Nagai (24), 
who found that lime dust had no detrimental effect on the lung 
tissue of guinea pigs subjected to it. Middleton (29) quotes the 
results of the experimental work of Beattie, in which it was found that 
exposure of animals to limestone dust produced no increased suscepti¬ 
bility to tuberculosis. And recently, Gardner and Dworski (30) 
have reported the results of a very interesting series of experi¬ 
ments on the effects of the inhalation of marble dust (the particular 
sample used contained 3.5 per cent of insoluble residue). It was 
found as a result of these experiments that the test animals, after 
long exposure, develop a moderate silicosis (due probably in some 
measure to the silicious matter in the dust), which rendered the lung 
tissue more susceptible to tuberculosis, with a consequent more 
chronic type of tuberculosis and a definite delay in resolution. Obvi¬ 
ously, if the effect of limestone is to be clearly defined, the silica con¬ 
tent of the dust used must be practically nil. On the other hand, 
this series of experiments clearly discloses the well known fact that 
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it is possible with animal experiments to discern finer differences in 
the effects of dust than by a statistical method. Cesa-Bianchi (31) 
exposed animals to cement dust largely composed of lime and found 
that this dust greatly increased the susceptibility to tuberculosis. 
In striking contrast to this finding, however, is the work of Tucker 
(25) which was previously mentioned. Tucker exposed guinea pigs to 
the dust in a cement plant. The raw mix at this plant consisted of 
approximately 76 percent of a CaCO. and 15 per cent silica. The 
final cement was composed of about 63 per cent CaO and 23 per 
cent of silica. As a result of his experiments Tucker decided that 
the dust in question had no detrimental effect on health. It is to 
be noted that in tlie experiments of Gardner and Dworski the animal 
exposures were carried out over a long period of time, in some cases 
as long as ten months, while Tucker used a shorter period of dusting. 

Animal experiments on the action of coal dust with respect to 
pulmonary lesions have yielded rather clear-cut results. Mavro- 
gordato (32) found that coal dust was rapidly eliminated from the 
lung with moderate dusting. For example, he found that the lungs 
of guinea pigs might pass for normal at the end of one year. On the 
other hand, he found that with intense dusting, coal dust behaved 
in its action as other more harmful dusts. And in a second communi¬ 
cation (33) he quotes some experiments which indicate that coal dust, 
when mixed with silica dust, may even prevent, by rapidly eliminating 
the silica dust from the lung, the formation of pathological lesions in 
the lung, which would ordinarily ensue if silica dust alone were 
breathed by the experimental animals. Willis (34) also found, in a 
series of experiments similar to Mavrogordato’s “intense exposure” 
series, that after infection, tubercles develop somewhat more abun¬ 
dantly in lungs of animals exposed to coal dust than in those of normal 
animals. The ratio of tubercle development in the two typos was 
found by him to be as three to two. 

Of all the experimental work on the effects of various dusts, silica 
has yielded the most conclusive results. It has been found by Mav- 
rogordato (32) (33) that the inhalation of silica dust gives rise to 
long-continued chronic changes in the lung; the work of Gardner (35) 
on this dust has yielded the same results. Gardner used dust of 
dark Barre granite consisting of nearly 70 per cent silica. This was 
suspended in the atmosphere of a special dusting chamber in which 
the animals were placed, the animals being exposed for periods of 
from 36 to 48 hours per week for 2 to 7 months. Gardner concluded 
that the occurrence of tubercles is more frequmt in dusted than 
undusted lungs and that such lesions in dusted animals tend to run a 
more prolonged course than those in animals not exposed to dust but 
otherwise similarly treated. 
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As bearing on the reasons for the above-noted phenomena, a very 
interesting series of experiments may be cited. Fcnn (36) has found 
from experiments conducted in vitro that carbon is ingested by 
phagocytes about four times as readily as quartz, and that this 
difference in the ingestion rates increases as phagocytic action 
increases. The reasons for the specific harmful effects may well be 
connected in some manner with this phenomenon. 

THE PATHOLOGY OF DUST INHALATION 

In describing the end results of dust inhalation, many medical 
terms have come into use; and by the indiscriminate use of these 
terms much confusion has been brought about in the literature of 
this subject. An examination reveals the fact that such terms as 
“miners’ phthisis,” “silicosis,” “industrial tuberculosis,” and “pneu¬ 
moconiosis,” are used to replace each other without careful consider¬ 
ation of the exact process at hand. 

Tlic inhalation of air charged with dust gives rise to the presence 
of certain quantities of dust in the lung. This condition is perhaps 
best described by the word “ pnoumonoconiosis ” (built from the 
Greek roots moaning lung and duM). When, as is usually the case, 
the dust has come into the atmosphere through a particular indus¬ 
trial process and the persons who acquire it are industrially employed, 
the condition is best referred to as “industrial pneumonoconiosis.” 
The term “industrial pneumonoconiosis” conveys no idea as to the 
particular dust breathed by the workers, and for this reason other and 
more descriptive terms have come to bo employed in referring to the 
results of the inhalation of specific dusts, the term silicosis referring 
to the effects produced by the inhalation of silica dust, anthracosis, 
of coal dust, and siderosis, of iron dust. 

The development of the stages in silicosis has been well described 
by the South African workers (37), from whom I have borrowed 
freely in the following description. When heavily dust-laden air is 
breathed, the natural defenses of the body prevent the dust from 
gaining free access to the lungs. It is only when the filtering ability 
of the nasopharyngeal passages is overtaxed by comparatively large 
quantities of dust that some finds its way into the alveoli of the lungs. 
The irritation caused by the dust in this situation leads to a prolifer¬ 
ation and shedding of the epithelial cells which line the alveolar 
walls. The larger of these cells appear to be actively phagocytic 
and take up the dust with great avidity. They may be detected in 
the alveoli and also in the alveolar walls. Drinker (37), in an inter¬ 
esting summary of the development of lung fibrosis, cites the work 
of Permar, which indicates that the actively phagocytic cell is of 
Midothelial origin instead of epithelial origin, as suggested in the 
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South Afrioftn studies. Tt is not the object of this paper to attempt 
so detailed an analysis of this question as Drinker has set forth, but 
it is to bo noted in passing that at this time oven his complete sum¬ 
mary has failed to present a definite conclusion on this point. To 
continue, many of these dust-laden cells, whatever their origin, pass 
into the bronchi and are expelled in the expectoration, while others 
penetrate the alveolar walls and reach the lymph spaces, whence they 
arc carried along the lymph channels to the adjacent lymph tissue, 
where they are lodged. Some may even continue further along the 
lymph channels to be arrested in the larger bronchial glands at the 
root of the lung. Fibrosis appears to begin about the collections of 
dust cells in the smaller lymph tissue islands. The presence of aggre¬ 
gations of mineral particles at these points leads to a proliferation of 
the connective tissue colls, a normal protective reaction. Tiie 
fibroid changes then display themselves as irregular headings along 
the course of the perivascular and peribronchial lymphatics. As this 
fibrous tissue increases in amount it tends to produce an obstruction 
to the lymphatics in the affected area, leading in turn to a further 
increase in dust accumulation. The interstitial fibrosis caused by 
the mineral particles then becomes more diffuse, with a consequent 
thickening of the alveolar walls, the interlobular septa, the adven¬ 
titia of the smaller vessels, and the bronchioles. In the early stages 
of silicosis diffuse changes are not marked; the process is mainly peri¬ 
vascular and peribronchial. In the later stages the process proceeds 
to the larger bronchi and larger vascular trunks and also to the sub- 
pleural lymph channels, where similar fibroid changes arc produced 
in the subpleural tissue. Later on, constriction and even obliteration 
of the alveoli may take place. The important feature of the advanced 
stage of silicosis is the production of the large areas of fibroid consolida¬ 
tion. These larger areas arise, according to the South African 
workers, cither through consolidation of smaller silicotic areas, or, 
secondly, by means of a massive increase and extension of the diffuse 
fibrosis, or, lastly, by means of tubercular complications. It is 
important to note that tliis massive consolidation is usually associ¬ 
ated witli a high mortality rate. 

The exact reason for the ease with which this tissue may become 
infected is still under dispute. The South African workers do not, 
so far as I am aware, ascribe it to one cause, but rather to a combina¬ 
tion of all the above-mentioned fibroid changes. According to a 
personal communication quoted by Gardner (35), Krause would 
explain the increased susceptibility to tuberculosis infection of a lung 
previously exposed to dust on an anatomic basis; that is, as due to 
mechanical blocking of the lymphatics which provide means of exit 
from the lungs. Tubercle bacilli then entering such a lung can not 
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be eliminated as under normal conditions and they remain within 
the tissue, proliferate, and produce widespread lesion.” Recently 
a rather newer view has been brought to bear on this question. 
According to this view, colloidal silica possesses poisonous properties. 
It has been shown by Cummings (39) that colloidal silica possesses 
marked power of inhibiting the action of complement. And later, 
Gye and Kettle (40) have shown that when a mixture of silica dust 
and tubercle bacilli is injected into a mouse subcutaneously, the 
silica breaks down the normal defense mechanism, permitting a 
sufficient number of organisms to remain alive to cause later a 
chronic infection. And these workers further maintain that although 
the subcutaneous injection of carbon blocks the lymphatie.s and pro¬ 
duces a fibrosis, this fibrosis is neverth»*lcss not the type produced 
by silica dust. They say, “ The silica fibrosis is an end-result of a 
tissue destruction which can not be produced by carbon.” 

And finally, the question as to the time nece.ssary to produce 
these pathological changes in the lung. Doctor Hoffman (18) 
presents a very interesting table, a portion of which follows: 

Table 10 .—Mortality from ■ptdmoruiTy tuberculosis among the granite cutters of 
Barre, Ft., by years of exposure to granite dust, 1886 to 1919 


Exposure to granite dust (years) 

Number 

of 

deattis 

Exposure to granite dust (years) 

Number 

of 

deaths 

1. 


19. 

21 

2. 


20. 

23 

3. 

2 

21. 

27 

4. 

4 

22. 

23 

3. 

7 

23. 

2n 

6. 

5 

24. 

23 

7. 

3 

25... 

16 

g. 

2 

26. 

21 

9. 

10 

37.. 

17 

10. 

10 

28. 

11 

11. 

16 

29. 

12 

12. 

7 

30. 

7 

13. 

11 

31... 

4 

14. 

13 

32. 

3 

15. 

16 

33... 

1 

16. 

21 

34 . 


17. 

19 



Ig... 

17 

Total. 

399 






In his summary (p. 2) Doctor Hoffman says: 

The investigation brings out clearly the supremely important fact that the 
incidence of the lesion is practically proportionate to the length of trade life. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the injurious effects of the 
inhalation of a particular harmful dust are proportional to tlie 
amount of dust breathed, this resolving itself into the important 
consideration of the duration of trade life alld the quantity of dust 
suspended in the atmosphere. 
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SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION 

The instructive items printed below show the efficacy of successful 
vaccination in giving protection against smallpox, and emphasize 
the necessity for the fight that State and municipal health depart¬ 
ments are maintaining against the disease, particularly with reference 
to the education of health workers and the people generally in the 
simple lesson of vaccination and revaccination. 

The following is taken from a recent issue of the Health News, 
published by tlio New York State Department of Health: 

Statistics recently compiled by the division of communicable 
diseases, State De[)artment of Health, illustrate in a vivid manner 
the relation of va(*cination to the prevention of smallpox. 

The average morbidity rate for smallpox in the State, exclusive 
of Now York City, in the years 1914-1924, inclusive, was 7.6 per 
100,000 population. Under the existing law, vaccination is a pre¬ 
requisite to school attendance in first and second class cities only. 
A larger proportion of the populations of these cities has therefore 
been vaccinated than in the rest of the State. In first and second 
class cities, the average rate for smallpox was only 3.1 per 100,000 as 
compared with a rate of 9.6 in the rest of the State. It is quite certain 
that the difference would have been even more marked had there not 
been a laxity in past years in enforcing the vaccination law in private 
schools located in fii'st and second class cities. 

Other evidence of the efficacy of vaccination is furnished by the 
vaccination histories which were obtained in 487 out of the 488 cases 
reported in 1924. Of these, 4^1 had never been vaccinated, 33 were 
vaccinated more than seven years premovsly, two had been vaccinated 
six or seven years previovtsly, and one was vaccinated in 1022. While 
it is not possible in the State as a whole to obtain figures show:ing the 
relative attack rate among unvaccinated persons as compared with 
those who have been vaccinated, general knowledge as to the large 
proportion of people who have at some time been vaccinated makes 
the above findings most significant, especially when the difference 
between the rates for first and second class cities and for other places 
is taken into consideration. 

The fact that three individuals contracted the disease despite their 
having been vaccinated within seven years, again reminds us that 
tliere is nothing sacred about the number ^seven’ in connection with 
vaccination. As will be noted, one individual had been vaccinated two 
years before and yet contracted smallpox. The only safe way is to bo 
revaccinated with potent virus until only an ^ immune reaction ’ results. ” 

The item below is taken from the Weekly Health Review, issued 
by the Department of Health of the City of Detroit: 

'‘are you protected against SMALf.FOX 

''From December 6 through January 20 there have been 18 cases 
ijrf smallpox with 6 deaths. Of these cases, all but one are traceable 
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to an outbreak in one of the schools. One unrecognized case resulted 
in the spread of the disease, until 17 persons have thus far contracted 
smallpox, and 6 of them have died. 

‘‘ There were some49 knowncontacts to the 17 cases. Of those, 7 had 
never been successfully vaccinated and 21 needed rovaccination, since 
their scars were old and did not insure protection. This makes 28 out 
of 49, or 67.1 per cent, of the contacts who needed vaccination. Only 
2 of the 17 cases of smallpox had ever been successfully vaccinated, 
and they had scars over 30 years old. Both of tliese cases had been 
vaccinated within the last 5 years, but the vaccinations did not take. 
They thought that they were protected. Obviously they were not. 

Coming on top of our comparatively recent smallpox experience 
this is a most discouraging story. Many people have apparently not 
yet learned that an umuccessful vaccination does not mean protec¬ 
tion. A mccesHful scar of recent date is the only sure protection 
against smallpox. 

How many more people must die from smallpox before the lesson 
of vaccination and ^^vaccination will be learned and practiced?’^ 

Tlie health officer adds that in Detroit no one has contracted small¬ 
pox who liad been successfully vaccinated within five years. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 31, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended January 31 ^ 1925^ and corresponding week of 1924^ {From the 
Weekly Health Index, February 3, 1925f issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Cominerct) 

Week ended Corresponding 

January 31,1925 week, 1924 


Policies in force_ 58, 485, 831 54, 856, 494 

Number of death claims____ 12, 486 11, 168 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 11. 1 10. 6 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 31, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924^ {From the Weekly Heath Index, February 3, 
1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Citv 

Week ended Jan. 
31,1925 

1 Annual 
Ideath rate 
t per 1,000 

I c?oi re¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

1 Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1925» 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1926 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (03 cities). 

7,425 

14.2 

M4.3 

856 

*968 





Akron.1,... 

33 



3 

6 

33 

Albany 4. 

31 

13.6 

iio 

3 

3 

07 

Atlanta...-.. 

62 

13,9 

20.0 

11 

15 


Baltimore <. 

202 

17.2 

•16.7 , 

25 

36 

73 


^ Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year ^r 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under I year for the week and 
estimated births for 1^. Cities left blank are not in the registr&tion area for births. 

* Data for 02 cities. < Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 30, 1926. 

27184®—25t-3 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the noeeh 
ended January SI, 19S5, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 19S4, (From the Weekly Health Index, February S, 
1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 


City 


Birmingham. 

Boston. 

Bridgeport... 

Buffalo. 

Cambridge. 

Camden.. 

Chicago«.. 

Cindnnati.. 

Cleveland.. 

Columbus.. 

Dallas.. 

Dayton.. 

Denver.. 

Des Moines.. 

Detroit.. 

Duluth.... 

Erie.. 

Fall Kiver «.. 

Flint..-.. 

Fort Worth.... 

Grand Bapids.. 

Houston.. 

Indianapolis.. 

Jacksonville, Fla.. 

Jersey City.. 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Kansas City, Mo .. 

Las Angeles. 

Louisville—... 

Lowell.-. 

Lynn. 

Memphis. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis. 

Nashville * . 

New Bedford. 

New Haven.-. 

New Orleans.. 

New York. 

Bronx Borough. 

Brooklyn Borough.— 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough. 

Richmond Borough.., 

Newark, N. J.. 

Norfolk.. 

Oakland.. 

Oklahoma City.. 

Omaha.... 

Paterson. 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Oreg.. 

Providence.. 

Richmond.. 

Rochester. 

St. Louis. 

St. Paul. 

Halt Lake City L— 

San Antonio. 

San Francisco. 

Schenectady. 

Seattle. 

Somerville. 

Spokane. 

Springfield, Mass.. 

Syracuse. 

Tacoma. 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

Washington, D. C. 

Waterbury. 

Wilmington, Del— 

Yonkers... 

Youngstown. 


Week ended Jan. 
31, 1925 

Annual 
death rate 
per 1,000 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 31, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

70 

17.7 

18.7 

9 

5 


247 

16.4 

14.0 

39 

23 


38 



2 

3 


131 

12.3 


21 

33 


30 

13.9 

17.2 

5 

5 


37 

16.0 

19.8 

4 

12 


756 

13.2 

12.9 


116 


132 

16.8 

17.6 


14 


191 

10.6 

11.5 


33 


89 

16.9 

15.6 


7 


50 

13.5 

11.9 


8 


26 

7.6 



6 

32 

95 




6 


38 

13.3 

9.7 


1 


249 




59 


19 

9.0 

■■IeXI 


4 


29 



1 

5 


43 

18.5 

17.2 

10 

9 


18 



3 

8 


44 

15.1 

9.5 

8 

5 


34 

11.8 

11.2 

4 

4 


58 



5 

7 


100 

14.5 

14.0 

11 


76 

33 

16.4 

17.8 

3 


67 

81 

13.4 

14.2 

8 


56 

26 

11.0 

12.8 

3, 


63 

104 

14.8 

11.7 

7 



278 



24 


67 

80 

16.1 

m4 

7 


61 

32j 

14.3 

14.4 

3 


52 

37 

18.4 

16.1 

7 


186 

123 

36.8 

26.6 

9 

12 


79 

8.2 


13 

17 


107 

13.1 


10 

17 

53 

49 

20.0 


5 

9 


29 

11.2 


4 

7 

be 

57 

16.6 


10 

5 

129 

161 

20.3 


15 

26 


1,668 

13.4 

13.6 

172 

178 


194 j 

11.2 

10 5 

8 

23 

28 

541 

12.0 

12.8 

64 

64 

67 

643 

14.9 

1.5.8 

74 

72 

74 

131 

11 9 

11.1 

20 

17 

90 

59 

23.0 

22.7 

6 

2 


104 

12.0 

11.0 

16 

14 

73 

31 

9.6 

13.3 

2 

4 

36 

43 

8,8 

16,0 

2 

10 

23 

23 

11.2 

ao 

3 

1 


66 

16.3 

16.0 

6 

6 

58 

46 

16.9 

15.6 

8 

3 

134 

619 

16.3 

15.0 

65 

63 

82 

194 

16.0 

19.3 

26 

43 

91 

71 

13.1 

13. 1 

7 

7 

72 

76 

16 2 

17.5 

11 

16 

88 

65 

18.2 

16.3 

5 

17 

61 

70 

11.0 


5 


40 

231 

14.7 

H. ]‘ 

17 

28 


52 

H.O 

14.3 

5 

6 

43 

86 

14.3 

14 6 

4 

4 

63 

57 

15.0 

18,6 

7 

12 


154 

14.4 

15.0 

7 

15 

40 

17 

8.7 


0 

3 

0 

71 



3 

11 

31 

32 

16.3 

13.5 

4 

2 

107 

32 



2 

1 

44 

44 

15.0 

11.9 

8 

1 

119 

44 

12.0 

n.1 

6 

7 

76 

27 

13.6 

14.2 

2 

5 

48 

83 

If). 1 

1Z3 

7 

9 

63 

37 

14.0 

12.1 

7 

6 

114 

153 

16.0 

16.1 

26 

22 

146 

21 



4 


88 

27 

ii.5 

12.6 

4 


91 

31 

14.5 


4 


88 

35 

11.4 

12.4 

8 


m 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Jon. 30, 1925, 
























































































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health dcpartmenty State or localy can effectively prevent or control dinease without 
knowledge of wheuy whercy and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Thcsp reports tiro prollmlnary, and tho figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State licallh ofllcers 

Reports for Week Ended* February 7, 1925 


ALAIIAMA 

Cases 

Chicken pox. 37 

Diphtheria. 33 

Dysentery.*. 5 

Influenza. 643 

Influenza reported as “ Devil's grip ". 3 

Lethargic enct'phahtis. 1 

Malaria. 9 

Measles. 43 

Mumps.., . 74 

Oiihtl'.ilmii neonatorum. 2 

Pellagra. 4 

Pneui!*onia. 175 

Scarlet fever. 16 

SmMlliwx. 238 

Tuberculosis. 52 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 3 

AllWONA 

Chicken pox. 9 

Diphthona. 2 

Measles. 74 

Mumps. 31 

Scarlet fever. 11 

Smallpox.. . 7 

Tuberculosis. 2 

Typhoid fever. 4 

ARKANflAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox—.. 65 

Diphtheria. 14 

Influenza. 337 

Malaria.L- 23 

Measles. 50 

Mumps. 26 

Pellagra.i;. 6 

Scarlet fever.. ’ 37 

Smallpox. 25 

Trachoma. 6 

Tuberculosis.-... 6 

Typhoid fever. 13 

WhooDJDit cwuth. 7 


CALIFORNIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis—San Francisco_ .1 

Diphtheria.. 140 

Influenza. 65 

IvCjirosy—San Francisco. 1 

lethargic encephalitis: 

Simoma County. 1 

San Diego. 1 

San Francisco. 1 

Measles. 37 

Poliomyelitis. 

Oakland. 1 

Tulare. 1 

Scarlet fever. 142 

Smallpox. 

Kern (’’ounty. 9 

Los Angeles. 37 

San Diego . 37 

San Francisco. 19 

Oakland. 12 

Scattering. 52 

Typhoid fever. 8 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

('erebrospinal meningitis.. 1 

Chicken pox. 99 

Diphtheria. 13 

Impetigo contagiosa. 1 

Influenza... 9 

Measles. 11 

Mumps. 32 

Pneumonia. 19 

Scarlet fever.J.. 46 

Smallpox. 2 

Tuberculosis. 40 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 16 

• CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox. 107 

Diphtheria. 66 

German measles. 23 
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CONNECTICUT— cent i nod Cases 

Tnlluenza. 0 

Lethargic cnc^ephalitis. 2 

Measles. 74 

Mumps. 2S 

Pneumonia (all forms). Iir> 

Poliomyelitis .. l 

Scarlet fever. 201 

Trachoma. 1 

Trichinosis...*.. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) . 30 

T^Tphoid fever. 16 

Whooping cough. 43 

DELAWARE 

Diphtheria. 3 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 5 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 9 

Tuberculosis. • 29 

Whooping cough . 4 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox.- 27 

Diphtheria. 19 

Influenza. 3 

Measles. 7 

Pneumonia.-. 37 

Scarlet fever. 34 

Smallpox. 4 

Tuberculosis. 28 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 7 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria. 9 

Influenza. 15 

Malaria. 7 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 3 

Typhoid fever. 6 

OEOROIA 

Chicken pox. 27 

Diphtheria... 7 

II ookworm disease. 11 

Influenza. 183 

Malaria. 3 

Mumps. 67 

Pneumonia.- 43 

Scarlet fever. II 

Smallpox.J.. 16 

Tuberculosis. 26 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 7 

IU3N01S 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Cook County_ 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County.. 82 

Scattering. 46 

Influenza. 33 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Cook County. 1 

Fayette Comity. 1 

Knox County. 1 

McHenry County.' 1 


iiLiKOts—<x)ntlnuod Cases 

Measles. 471 

Pneumonia. 333 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County. 340 

Kane County. 13 

Logan County. 8 

McT^an County. 12 

Madison County. 11 

Peoria County. 15 

St. Clair County. 8 

Sangamon County. 8 

Schuyler County. 20 

Will County . 11 

Scattering. 99 

Smallpox. 

Alexander County. 22 

Madison County. 29 

St. Clair Comity. 19 

Scattering. 35 

Tuberculosis. 275 

Typhoid fever. 13 

Whooping (‘ough. 279 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox. 178 

Diphtheria.. 61 

Influenza. 121 

Measles.....- 204 

Mumps. 15 

Pneumonia.,. 44 

Scarlet fever : 

Allen County. 10 

Clark County. 22 

Elkhart (bounty. 17 

Lake County. 14 

Laportc County. 10 

Marion County. 8 

Montgomery County. 8 

Parke County--. 16 

Kandolpb County. 8 

St Jo.'-eph (’ouiity. 20 

Vigo County. 14 

Scattering. 77 

Smallpox. 

('ass County . 11 

Marion County . 8 

Tippccnnw County. 11 

Vigo County. 16 

Scattering . 40 

Trachoma. 4 

Tubei cTilosis. 32 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 28 

IOWA 

Diphtheria.. 21 

Scarlet fever. 53 

Smallpox. 24 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

('hicken pox. 160 

Diphtheria. 58 

German mcMsles. 1 

Influenza. 8 

Measles. 6 

Mumps.:. 424 
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XANA^S'-continuod Cfses 

Pseomonia. 7i 

Soarlet fever.i.-. 137 

Smallpox. 17 

Tuberoulosis. 53 

Typhoid fever. l 

Whooping cough.- 65 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria. 31 

Influeuea. 60 

Malaria. 4 

Measles. 18 

Pneumonia. 34 

Poliomyelitis. l 

Scarlet fever. 15 

Smallpox. 83 

Tuberculosis . 20 

Typhoid fever. 16 

MAINE 

Chicken pox. 84 

Diphtheria. 4 

German measles .. 3 

Influenza. 10 

Measles.. 7 

MumiJS. 102 

Pneumonia. 10 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever -. 10 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Tuberculosis . 25 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Vim*ent’s angina. 1 

Whooping cough. 2 

MARV!-\Nn 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox. 86 

Diphtheria. 34 

German measles. 1 

Influenza 113 

Lethargic encephalitis . 1 

Measles.--. fO 

Mumiw. 35 

Pneumonia (ail forms). 148 

Scarlet fever. 121 

Septic sore throat. 6 

Tuberculosis. 34 

TjThoid fever . 5 

Typhus fever. l 

Whooping cough. 83 

MASSACniTSETTS 

Actinomycosis. 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 230 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative).*_ 1C 

Dlphtherlo. 106 

German measles. 368 

Influenza. 62 

Lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Measles. 429 

Mumps. 118 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 28 

Pneumonia (lobar).. 178 

Scarlet fever. 349 

> Week ended Friday. 


MAsSACHusETTs—continued Cases 

Septic sore throat. 6 

Trichinosis. 3 

Tuberculosis (ell forms). 142 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough .. 110 

IflCHlOAN 

Diphtheria. 93 

Measles . 140 

Pneumonia. 141 

Scarlet fever. 302 

Smallpox. 20 

Tuberculosis. 40 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 116 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox. 159 

Diphtheria. 67 

Influenza.-. 3 

Measles.. 14 

Pncuniouia. 2 

Scarlet fever . 257 

Smallpox. 45 

Trachoma. 1 

Tubeiculosis.- 47 

Typhoid fever. 6 

W hooping cough. 33 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheiio. 13 

Influenza. 485 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Smallpox. 22 

Typhoid fe\cr. 7 

MISSOURI 

(Exclubive of Kansas (’’ily) 

rcrebrospinal meaingilib. 1 

('hicken pox. 83 

nijihlhcrla. 81 

Influenra.-. 41 

Measles. 5 

Mumps . 24 

PneuTPoma. 6 

Scarlet fever. 197 

Smallpox . 22 

Trachonn..-.. 2 

Tuberculosis. 87 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 21 

MONTANA 

Diphtheria. 10 

Scarlet fever. 29 

Smallpox. 23 

Typhoid fever. 1 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax. 1 

('hicken pox. 175 

Diphtheria.^. 106 

Influenza.... 20 

Measles. 127 

Pnoumonfa. 175 
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NEW JERSET—tJOntinaed 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid /ever.. 

Whooping cough. 


NEW MEEICO 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria.. 

German measles. 

Influensa. 

Measles. 

Mumps .. 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet /ever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

T3T)hoi(i fever. 

Whooping cough. 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza... 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Measles..... 

Pneumonia.*. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough... 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

German measles. 

Measles. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


Cases 

292 

2 

11 

219 


31 

2 

1 

18 

9 

10 

1 

12 

8 

1 

10 

2 

1 


4 

106 

93 

5 
277 
312 

2 

338 

4 

35 

232 


1 

201 

44 

1 

13 

1 

35 

72 

1 

134 


‘OR*ooN-*^coutfmied 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland. 

Scattering. 

Smallpox: 

Portland. 

Scattering. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


Chicken pox_ 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis.... 
Typhoid fever... 
Whooping dough. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TEXAS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox. 

Dengue. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery (epidemic)... 

Influenza. 

LethargiC'encophahtis... 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia... 

Poliomyelitis_. 

Rabies (human). 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox... 

Tetanus. 

Trachoma. 

Tulierculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Diphtheria. 

Influiuiza... 

Pneumonia. 

SmalliMDx: 

Sequoyah County. 

Scattering. 

Typhoid fever. 


17 

433 

180 


VERMONT 

(^hicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Mumps . 

Scarlet fever. 

Whooping cough. 


” 'nnomiA 

® Smallpox—Fairfax (’ounty... 


OREOON 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 

Scattering. 

Influenza. 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Measles. 

Mumps... 

Pneumonia.. 


36 

8 

19 

5 

1 

2 

10 

7 


WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria . 

German measles. 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Poliomyelitis: 

Garfield County. 

Whatcom County. 


Cases 

10 

26 

16 
10 
10 
' 7 

3 

61 

2 

1 

1 

5 

67 

8 

1 

5 

6 


4 

192 

13 

87 

4 

4.608 

3 
171 
116 

2 

4 

30 

390 

4 

5 
67 

182 

2 

7 

99 

22 

161 

63 

4 

3 

105 

16 

72 


1 


161 

63 

66 

1 

14 

m 

3 

1 

1 
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Febniary'ld, 1925 


WABmNGTON--oor.tinuGd Cnses 

Scarlet fever. 69 

Sm^lpox. 59 

Tuberculosis. 67 

Typhoid fovcr. 9 

Whooping cough. 24 

WEST VIKOWrA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Morgantown. 1 

Diphtheria. 6 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Smallpox. 4 

Typhoid fever. 13 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee. 

Chicken pox. 40 

Diphtheria. 17 

German measles. 223 

MojisleS. 2fW 

Mumps. 47 

Pneumonia. 11 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scai let fover... 8 

Smallpox. 4 

Whooping (X)Ugh. 22 


WISCONSIN—continued 


Scattering: Oases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox.^. 223 

Diphtheria. 28 

German measles. 16 

Influenza. 59 

Measles. 110 

Mumps. 122 

Pneumonia. 21 

Scarlet fever. 158 

Smallpox. 43 

Trachoma. I 

Tuberculosis. 29 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 94 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox. 8 

D^piUlioiia. I 

Impetigo I ontugosia. 1 

Influenza. 1 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia. 7 

Seal let fe\ei. 5 


Reports for Week Ended January 31, 1925 


DISTRICT or COLl'MBIA 

Cases 


C’hickcn pox. 37 

DIphthc’ia. 21 

In II urn? a . 1 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 6 

Pneumonia. 38 

Scarlet fever. 29 

Smallpox.* .. 1 

Tubcitulosis... 31 

Typhoid fever. 2 

W^hooping cough. 11 


NORTU DAKOTA 


Cases 

Cci ebrospinul iiieni ngitls. I 

ChUkenpox. 20 

DiphilU'iin. 5 

Gci man measles. 3 

Mumps... 7 

Pneumonia,. 24 

Sc'irlet fever. 75 

Smallpox. 14 

Trachoma. 4 

Tuberculosis. 3 

IVliooping cough. 2 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
irhich reports are received during the current w(*ek: 


State 

Ccre- 

bro- 

spinid 

menin¬ 

gitis 


Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

1 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

! 

Scarlet 

fever 

! 

Small¬ 
pox 1 

1 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Decmber, 19U 











Hawaii _ 



57 


8 



1 


12 

Minnesota.. 

2 



_....j 

65 


3 

986 

554 

17 

Utah . 

4 

mm 

113 


187 



75 

5 

7 

January^ 19X5 










Massachusetts...... 

11 

57$ 

176 


L321 


10 

1,684 


46 





















































































J^niary IB, 1925 ^8 

PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASfUItES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named for the week ended January 


24, 1925: 

Lob Angelmt Calif, 

Week ended January 24, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_ 3, 360 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_...- 3 

Number of squirrels examined___ 05 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected..- 0 

Totals to January 24, 1925: 

Number of rats examined....-.- 38,173 

Number of rats found to be plague infected. ..... 78 

Number of squirrels examined___ 1, 519 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected___ 0 

Oakland, Calif. 

Week ended January 24, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped_____ 2, 599 

Number of rats found to be plague infected--- 1 

Totals January 1-24, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped____ 4^ 277 

Number of rats found to be plague infected.. 13 

New Orleans, La. 

Week ended January 24, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected____ 251 

Number of inspections made___ 878 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas..- 35 

Number of rodents examined for plague... 4, 370 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected. 0 

Totals to January 24, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined... .. 22, 385 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected... 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria .—For the week ended January 24, 1925, 34 States 
reported 1,631 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 26, 
1924, the same States* reported 2,656 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and four cities, situated in ail parts of the coimtry and having 
an aggregate population of nearly 28,800,000, reported 902 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended January 24, 1925. Last year, for the 
corresponding week,, they reported 1,377 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,231 cases of diphtheria. The 
estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles. —Twenty-nine States reported 2,115 cases of measles for 
the week ended January 24, 1925, and 14,092 cases of this disease for 
the week ended January 26, 1924. One hundred and four cities 
reported 1,173 cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,570 
eases last year. 

Scarlet fever .—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States—this year, 4,186 cases, last year, 4,340; 104 cities—this 
year, 2,041, last year, 1,884; estimated expectancy, 1,071 cases. 
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. February 13* 1925 


SmaUpax .—^For the week ended January 24, 1925, 34 States re¬ 
ported 1,224 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the eorresponding 
week, they reported 1,096 cases. One hundred and four cities 
reported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 388 cases; 1924,382 
cases; estimated expectancy, 86 cases. These cities reported 27 deaths 
from smallpox for the week this year, l6 occurring at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever .—Two hundred and seventy cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended January 24, 1925, by 33 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 202 
cases. One hundred and four cities reported 94 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year, and 68 cases for the week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for those cities was 51 cases. 

Influenza arid pneumonia .—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,256 deaths; 1924, 1,074 deaths. 


City reportH for week ended January ZJf, 1925 

The "cslimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlot fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instfvnoes the median num¬ 
ber of cases reiwrtod in the corre.spondirig week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods arc excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during uonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data arc used for as many years as possible, but 
no year eaili^r than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the fi^ires arc smoothed 
whtm necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table rtic available data were not sulhcient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, Stale, and 
city 


Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 


N£W ENGLAND 


Maine: 

Portland_ 

New Hampshire. 

t^oncord.. 

Nashua.. 

Vermont: 


Burlington. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston. 

FaU River.. 
Springfield. 
Worcester,. 
Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket. 
Providence. 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport. 
Hartford.-- 
New Haven 


73,129 

22,408 

29,234 

UO.OOS 

23,613 

770.400 
120,912 
144,227 
191,927 

68,799 
242,378 

1143,555 
1 138,036 
172.967 


ItlPDLK ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo. 530,718 

New York. 5,927,025 

Rochester. 317,867 

Syracuse. 184,511 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 124,157 

Newark. 438,899 

Trenton. 127,390 

Pennsylvania: 

Phffftdelphla. 1,922,788 

Pittsburgh. 613,442 

Reading. 110^917 

Scranton . 140,636 

^Population Jan. 1,1920. 


Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

poited 

Mumi)s, 

cases 

re- 

iwted 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiH-'Ct- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

0 

2 

n 

0 

0 

1 

61 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

48 

70 

19 

17 

1 

135 

n 

40 

3 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

7 

2 

1 

60 

9 

2 

36 

6 

12 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

13 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

10 

1 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

27 

4 

1 

1 

1 

[ 

0 

0 

11 

26 

26 

7 

2 

4 

36 

15 

5 

190 

229 

221 

63 

24 

35 

25 

254 

10 

9 

i 1 

0 

0 

9 

30 

9 

n 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

18 

6 

8 

5 

6 

1 

1 

8 

0 

7 

41 

24 

6 


0 

35^ 

10 

Q 

2 

i, 7 

3 

0 

0 

21 

0 

7 

103 

76 

82 


0 

98 

19 

99 

59 

27 

1» 


1 

186 

81 

66 

14 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

6 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 
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Citu reports for week ended January —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

eases 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio- 










(MnninnAti . _ __ 

406,312 

13 

12 

6 


3 

1 

7 

12 

Cicvelaod___ 

88R. 619 

123 

35 

26 

9 

3 

5 

10 

20 

Cohimlbiis_ 

261,082 

14 

6 

0 


2 

0 

2 

H 

Toledo_ 

268,338 

15 

7 

6 


2 

13 

2 

6 

Indiana; 










Fort Wayne. 

93,573 

11 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

I ndianapolis_____ 

342,718 

43 

17 

4 

0 

1 

6 

11 

8 

South Bend. 

76,709 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Terre Haute. 

68,939 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Illinois: 










Chicago. 

2,886,121 

130 

131 

73 

8 

11 

275 

20 

75 

Cicero. 

55,968 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

Peoria. 

79,675 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Springfield. 

Michigan- 

61,833 

5 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

27 

0 

Detroit.. 

995,668 

64 

74 

34 

11 

1 

H 

10 

48 

Flint. 

117,968 

8 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Grand Rapids. 

145,947 

7 

4 

2 

0 

1 

20 

0 

1 

Wisconsin- 










Madison. 

42,519 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

107 

1 

Milwaukee. 

484,595 

59 

23 

17 

2 

2 

185 

63 

0 

Racine. 

64,393 

38 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

2 

Superior. 

» 39,671 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

WKST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

106,289 

23 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Minneapolis. 

409,125 

100 

22 

16 

0 

1 

2 

4 

9 

St Paul. 

241,891 

36 

15 

14 

0 

0 

0 

17 

8 

Iowa- 










Davenport.. 

61,262 

1 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


De.s Moines..,i 

140,023 

3 

4 

6 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City. 

79,662 

9 

2 

1 

0 

. 

0 j 

2 


Waterloo. 

39,667 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 



Missouri 









Kan.s«.s City. 

351,819 

16 

11 

3 

7 

1 7 

4 

8 

J5 

St. Joseph.. 

78, 232 

1 

4 1 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

1 4 

St. Louis. 

803,853 

47 

54 

51 

0 

i 0 

5 1 

5 


North Dakota - 







1 


1 

Faigo . 

24,841 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

6 

1 0 

Grand Forks.. 

14,547 

2 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota. 







I 



Aberdeen. 

15,829 

6 


0 

0 


0 

^ 0 


Sioux Falls. 

29,208 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

. o' 

0 

0 

‘ 0 

Nebraska. 



1 


1 





Lincoln. 

.58,761 

8 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Omaha . 

204,382 

20 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

Kansas. 










Tojieka. 

52, .555 

22 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

175 

0 

Wichita. 

79,261 

25 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

hOt TH ALT\NTIC 










Di wuie- 










iliniugton. 

117,728 


2 







Mu. land. 









Hfdtiniore. 

773,580 

44 

32 i 

26 

60 

3 

0 

25 

49 

(’uinborland. 

32,361 


1 

2 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Frederick _ 

11,301 . 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Distrn t of Colurnbia- 









Washington . 

‘ 437,571 

38 

20 

11 

0 

0 

13 


10 

Vii gin’ll 








Lynchburg. 

30,277 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20 

3 

Norfolk.... 

159,089 

20 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

W 

4 

Richmond. 

181,044 

3 

5 



4 

9 

3 


Roanoke. 

.5.5, 502 

5 

2 

3 

0 

1 

O 

0 

0 

2 

West Vhginia- 










Charfeston . 

4.5,597 

5 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Huhtmgton. 

57,918 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Wheeling .. 

»56,208 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh . 

29,171 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Wilmington. 

85,719 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

Winston-Salem. 

56,230 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

t 


1 Population Jan. 1,1920. 
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€Hiy TeportsrfoT week ended January 2/^ t925 —Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza I 





Popula¬ 

tion 

July l, 
]92:i 

estimated 

C'hirk- 
en pox, 
coses 





Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
dty 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Vfumps, 

eases 

re- 


ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 




ancy 



# 




SOUTH ATLANTIC“~COn. 










South Carolina: 










Charleston_ 

71,246 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Columbia__ 

39;(i88 
25,789 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

Gretmvllle_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Georgia: 






Atlanta... 

222,963 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

17 

Brunswick_ 

16; 937 
80,448 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah... 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

10 

2 

Florida: 









St. Petersburg. 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Tampa... 

66,050 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky: 










Covington... 

67,877 
267,671 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

4 

Lotiisville___ 

5 

7 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

10 

Tennessee: 







Memphis... 

170,067 
121,128 


6 

0 


3 

3 


19 

Nashville.. 

0 

2 

3 


3 

8 

1 

3 

Alabama. 









Birmingham_ 

106,001 

12 

3 

6 

6 

3 

0 

0 

18 

MobileT. 

63,858 
46,383 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

Montgomery. 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

WKST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas- 










Fort Smith. 

30,636 

70,916 

5 

1 

0 

0 


0 

9 


Little Rock. 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Louisiana: 






New Orleans. 

404,575 

6 

16 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Slurevctwrt. 

54,590 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Oklahoma- 








Oklahoma....._ 

101,150 

102,018 

1 

2 

3 

10 

2 

1 

0 

7 

Tulsa.-. 

10 

2 

2 

0 


0 



Texas: 








Dallas... 

177,274 

28 

0 

7 

8 

0 

2 

1 

0 

15 

Galveston. 

46,877 
154,970 
184,727 

2 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Houston.. 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

San Antonio. 

1 

1 

3 

13 

4 

1 

0 

14 

MOUNTAIN 






Montana: 










Billings. 

16,927 
27,787 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

• Great Falls. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

20 

0 

1 

Helena. 

U2,037 

112,668 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Missoula. 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 

Idaho: 









Boise. 

22,806 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver. 

272,031 

43,610 

23 

12 

22 

0 

1 

4 

49 

21 

Pueblo. 

28 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

New Mexico: 








AlbuQUorquo. 

16,648 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona: 









Phoenix. 

33,890 

4 


3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Utah: 








Salt Lake City. 

126,241 

50 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

96 

6 

Nevada: 









Reno.. 

12,429 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 








Washington: 










Seattle. 

1315,686 

104,673 

35 

5 

6 

0 


2 

22 


Spokane. 

8 

3 

8 

0 


0 

0 


'tacoma_ 

101,731 

273,621 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

21 

8 

' 21 

p 

0 

0 

5 

/ 

California: 








Los Angeles. 

606,853 

69,960 

53 

45 

40 

11 

1 

16 

19 

33 

SaGramento 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

San Franol^. 

539,038 

21 

27 

14 

27 

2 

1 

26 

7 






i Population Jan. 1.1920. 
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City reports for week ended January 9-^, 1926 —Continued 



Scarlet feve 

Smallpox 

4 

Typhoid fever 

1 








Si 




s 



*0 


1 



t 

1 



4, 

3 




§ b 









Division, State, and city 

|§ 

1 

% ^ 

§ 

S o 
.5 a 




H 

■g 


O M 

s 

* 

a 

p 

.a 

a 

£ 

1 

tfi 

Xi 

i 

r 

•g 

.a 

£ 

I 

£ 

1 

1 

3 

1 


O 

o 

o 

u 

Cl 

Eh 

o 

o 



5 

NEW ENGLAND 












Maine; 












Portland. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

27 

New Hampshire: 










Concord... 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Nashua . 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Vermont; 











Barre. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Burlington. 

1 

2 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

Massachufi'tts- 












Boston. 

52 

111 

0 

' 0 

0 

17 

1 

4 

0 

26 

272 

Fall River. 

a 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

21 

SpriugAold.. 

R 

36 

0 

' 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

vfwter.. 

11 

14 

0 0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

38 

Rhode Island: 









Pawtucket. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Piovidence. 

s 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

69 

Conneetieut 









Bridgeport. 


21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

33 

Hartford. 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

41 

New Haven. 

8 

27 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

8 

65 

MIDDLE ATI.AmiC 





New York* 












Buffalo. 

2) 

24 

0 

7 

0 

8 

1 

3 

1 

i 

118 

New' York. 

1.^2 

256 

0 

0 

0 

‘ IH 

11 

25 

4 

! 100 

i.toa 

Roehestt'r. 

n 

I 44 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 ! 

« i 

i 1 

70 

Syracuse. 


1 7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

“ 

0 

48 

New Jersey 

i 




Camden. 

2 

i 

0 

2 

a 

2 

0 

0 I 

d i 

1 4 

44 

Newark. 

22 

1 

35 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 1 

(.9 

119 

Trenton. 

! 5 

0 

0 

0 I 

2 

0 

0 

9 ’ 

13 

48 

Pennsylvania 






Philadelphia. 

1 sr, 

189 

0 

2 

1 

32 

4 

6 

3 

1 i 

70 

563 

230 

23 

PitUsburgli. 

24 

! rs 


0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

8 

Readings.. 

o i 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o’ 

14 

Scranton. 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

EAST NOKTH CENTKAL 








Ohio. 












Cincinnati.-. 

10 

21 

1 

2 

11 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

21 

2 

144 

202 

88 

Cleveland. 

35 

18 

0 

17 

9 

2 

1 

Colurnbas. 

7 

15 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 ) 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo-. 

17 

13 

a 

3 

0 

6 

1 

27 

63 

Indiana 





Fort Wayne. 

.3 

a 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

9 

4 

22 

106 

14 

24 

Indianapolis. 

9 

3 

7 

2 

0 

17 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

9 

9 

1 

South Bend .. 

a 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Terre Haute. 

2 

12 

0 

11 

0 

9 

0 

9 

Illiuois. 








Chicago. 

99 

247 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

1 

1 

2 

3 

10 

9 

3 

9 

164 

3 

718 

3 

Cicero. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peoria. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

28 

16 

Springfield-. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

1 

Michigan. 










Detroit. 

87 

9 

100 

18 

23 

4 

a 

3 

Q 

17 

Q 

2 

3 

9 

2 

9 

At 


Flint.. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

9 

ffi 

4 

400 

15 

Grand Rapids. 

9 

() 

1 

0 

2 

9 

11 


Wiseoasin; 








Madison. 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

n 

A 

A 

A 

4 

c 

Milwaukee. 

38 

(} 

13 

2 

1 

7 

0 

If 

A 

1 / 

1 

A 

U 

A 

u 

A 

« 

00 

n 

Oft 

Racine. 

0 

t 

U 

A 

u 

A 

o 

vD 

10 

Superior. 

2 

8 

3 

0 

u 

0 

A 

0 

U 

0 

V 

0 

II 

0 

A 

0 

Iv 

• 10 


Jpulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended January 24} —Continued 


Division, State, and city 

t 

Scarlet fever 

SmallpOE 


Typhoid fever 

"Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated 1 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Tuberculosis, deatl 
ported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

WEST NOKTH CENTRAL 












Minnesota; 












Duluth. 

6 

33 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Minneapolis. 

33 

87 

0 

42 

16 

5 

1 

2 

•0 

0 

105 

St. Paul. 

21 

36 

10 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

GO 

Iowa: 












Davenport_ _ 

2 

1 

2 

1 



0 

0 

1 

1 


Dea Moines „ 

g 

4 

3 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City „. 

3 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo 

3 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri: 












Kansas City. 

14 

102 

2 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

96 

6t. Joseph. 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

St. Ixiuis. 

2» 

111 

1 

8 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

2 

257 

North Dakota: 












Fargo. 

r 

4 

1 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Offthrl Forks_^ 

1 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












A herdeen . 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls. 

2 

1 

. i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1' 

0 1 

0 I 

1 

21 

Omaha..-. 

5 

5 

2 

14 

0! 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 I 

50 

Kansas. 












Topeka. 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Wichita. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

4 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware. 












Wil!nini(lon 

3 


0 




0 





Maryland 












Baltimore.. 

36 

32 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

1 

1 

62 

259 

(yiitnberland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


12 

Frederick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


2 

District of ('oluinhia. 












Washington. 

20 

37 

0 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

7 

HU 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Norfolk... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

24 


iticlimond. 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

67 

Roanoke. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

West Virginia: 












Charle.ston . 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

Huntington... ... . 

0 

1 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 

... _ _ 

Whciding. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

22 

North Cm olina. 












Raleigh. 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Wilmington . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

V/inston-Salcm. 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

South Carolina. 












Charleston. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Columbia. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Greenville. 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Georgia: 












Atlanta. 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

Brunswick.. 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Savannah. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

31 

Florida: 












St. Petersburg. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Tamua. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

21 
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CUy repGtiB for mek ended Junuary 1^4$ Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

1 

1 

1 

Typhoid fever 

TiThooping cough, cases 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectfmey 

Cases repwted 

Deaths repwted 

Oases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

& 

1 

1 

i 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington. 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

HI 



2 

16 

Louisville. 

5 

11 

0 

5 

0 

4 

HI 

2 

1 

3 

81 

Tennessee: 












Memphis.. 

2 

10 

1 

5 

0 

5 


0 

Hi 


97 

Nashville. 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 



44 

Alabama: 




1 








Birmingham. 

4 

10 

0 


0 

4 

1 

0 

0 



Mobile. 

0 

0 

0 

BEI 

0 

2 

1 

0 




Montgomery. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

m 

1 




WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 








‘ 




Arkansas: • 












Fort Smith__ 

1 

4 

1 

1 



0 





Little liock.. 

2 

4 

1 


0 

1 

0 

i 

0 



Louisiana* 












New Orleans. 

3 

20 

3 

i^nl 

0 

24 

2 

4 

1 

2 

102 

Shreveport... 


0 


, 0 


3 


0 


0 

27 

Oklahoma:" 












Oklahoma. 

2* 

0 

3 

Oi 0 

2 

HI 

0 


2 

34 

Tulsa .. . 

2 

4 

1 

0 



Ha 

0 




Texas: 





. 







Dallas. 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

i> 

0 

2 

0 

10 

63 

Galveston. 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

IH 

Houston. 

2 

1 

1 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

03 

San Antonio. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 


0 

« 

0 

69 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana* 












Billings.1 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

22 

6 

Great Falls. 

1 

I 

2 

4 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Helena ____ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

” 

0 

Missoula.. ... 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Idaho: 












Boise. 

1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

^B1 

3 

Colorado: 


t 










Denver. 

10 

9 

2 


0 

12 

i) 

0 

1 

o 

mm 

Pueblo. 

2 

1 

0 

HI 

0 

2 

0 

4 

^B1 

0 

9 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


^B1 

0 

9 

Arizona 












Phoenix . . ^ ... 


0 



0 

13 


0 

^B1 

^B1 


Utah. 












Salt Lake (^ity. 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 



0 


2 

33 

Nevada* 












Reno. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


■1 

■1 

■1 

■I 

4 

PAlTKlC 












Washington. 












Seattle_ . 

10 

12 

2 




1 

1 


4 


Spokane.. - 

4 

2 

5 

1 



1 



4 


Tacoma. 

3 

3 

2 


0 

1 

^KS 


0 

0 

a 

Oregon 












Portland -. 

5 

9 

4 



6 

1 

0 

HI 

HI 


California 









■1 

■■ 


Los Angeles. 

15 

45 

2 

59 

B1 

25 

2 

2 

HI 


266 

Sacramento. 

1 

0 

1 

2 

HI 

3 

1 

0 

Hi 

HI 

35 

San Francisco. 

17 

14 

1 

4 

2 

10 

1 

2 

1 


158 




































































325 February 13, 

CUy reports far week ended January —Continued 



Cerebro¬ 

spinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encepha¬ 

litis 

Pellagra 

PoliomyelitLs 

(infantile 

paralysis) 

T> pirns 
fever 

Division, State, and city 

I 

o 

Deaths. 

Oases 

Deaths 

1 

u 

1 

as 

P 

fs 

u 


o 

Q 

o 

1 

s 

MEW ENGLAND 












Massachusetts: 

Boston.... 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

■1 

Worcester.... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


HI 

HI 


0 

Rhode Island: 

Providence___ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


■ 

■ 

0 

m 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York- 

New York.... 

4 

2 

17 

9 

0 

0 

1 

5 

3 

■ 

0 

Pennsylvania- 

Philadelphia. 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

■ 

■ 

0 

Scranton.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 





0 

EAST NOttTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati..... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

('levcland. 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

HI 



0 

c 

Columbus_____ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 


0 


c 

Illinois. 

Chicago.... 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

« 

0 


0 

0 

( 

Michigan’ 

Detroit.... 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

( 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee. 

0 

0 

2 

‘ 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

( 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 












Missouri; 

Kansas City.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


■1 

0 

( 

St. Louis. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

1 

Kansas; 

Topeka,...,.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

i 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Maryland; 

Baltimore_...._.... 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

■ 

■1 

1 

( 

Virginia: 

Richmond. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

H 

1 

0 

( 

Georgia: 

.Atlanta. 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Florida 

St. Petersburg. 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

■I 

0 

0 

0 

( 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 











Kentucky: 

Louisville. ! 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

( 

Tennessee; 

Nashville.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 


0 


0 

( 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 











Louisiana : 

Shrewport..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


■1 

■1 

0 

I 

Texas: 

Galveston.-..... 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

Houston.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Helena_____ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 


Arizona: 

Phoenix. 

0 

0 

0 

1 


I 0 

■ 

0 

0 


Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 

1 

3 

0 

0 


♦u 

m 

■ 

■ 

u 


Nevada: 

Reno.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

w 


PAaric 

California* 

Lob Angeles. 

3 

1 

1 

1 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


San Francisco. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

O' 

0 

1 


0 







1 


1 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred tiiousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended January 24, 1926. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated a^egate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities included 
in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 

S^immary of weekly reports from cities y November 16y 19^4f to January 2iy 19B5 — 
Annual rates per lOOyOOO population ‘ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan: 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Total. 

201 

175 

MOO 

M03 

M97 

150 

< 155 

169 

M72 

M63 

New England. 

209 

166 

2.58 

BR!!!| 

221 

189 

2.58 

256 

179 

171 

Middle Atlantic. 

159 

144 

170 

17.5 

187 

149 


181 

188 

17.5 

East North Central. 

168 

•173 

165 

167 

185 

134 

151 

132 

141 


West North Central. 

332 

307 

309 

2G5 

299 

168 

176 

143 

255 


South Atlantic. 

. 262 

260 

M73 

201 

150 

134 

146 

173 


M38 

East South Central. 

183 

120 

7 98 

97 

149 

.51 

91 

120 



W'e.sl South Central. 

201 

125 

144 

209 


116 

148 

144 

195 

162 

Mountain... 

258 

162 

172 

315 

248 

209 

191 

239 

153 

239 

Pacific. 

281 

128 

252 

273 


226 

* 129 

194 


223 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total. 

72 

66 

2 112 

> 128 

M43 

105 

* 158 

215 

» 141 

*213 

New England. 

122 

147 

164 

»282 

wm 

278 

iH33l 


mm 

497 

Middle Atlantic. 

78 

79 

105 


115 

235 

121 


157 

187 

East North Central. 

97 

a5 

199 


317 

138 

294 

417 

127 

379 

We.st North Central. 

29 

10 

25 

.35 

10 

10 



12 

27 

.*^outh Atlantic. 

22 

14 

«22 i 

30 

24 

35 1 

53 

83 

*43 

*38 

East South Central. 

11 

0 

70 

0 

11 


17 

29 

40 

74 

West South Central. 

5 

9 



19 

14 

9 

5 

23 

14 

Mountain. 

38 

29 

19 

48 

57 

19 

116 

134 

267 

248 

Pacific,. 

99 

52 

136 

125 

«37 


<83 

194 

160 

55 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total. 

223 

232 

*270 

*312 

*314 

244 

<297 

309 

*355 

•370 

New England. 

385 

437 

.544 

*602 

552 

512 

609 

661 

561 

596 

Middle Atlantic. 

J85 

197 

197 

280 

268 

225 

286 

324 

204 

326 

Ea.st North Ontral. 

225 

228 

257 

234 

311 

230 

243 

383 

375 

860 

We.st North Central. 

473 

508 

616 

626 

601 

468 

627 

757 

755 

804 

South Atlantic. 

146 

128 

*171 

252 

213 

132 

203 

160 

*243 

•180 

East South Central.-. 

97 

57 

7 162 

100 

240 

126 

172 

229 

163 

183 

West South Central. 

65 

93 

125 

162 

185 

65 

83 

148 

116 

105 

Mountain. 

229 

143 

296 

162 

230 

191 

162 

382 

534 

305 

Pacific. 

174 

168 

197 

218 

<134 

133 

<138 

180 

188 

230 


’ The fiRures given in this tiiblo are rates per 100,000 population, annual basia, and not tho number oC 
cases repoi ted Popiilalions used are csti mated ns of July 1,1923. 

? Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn., not Included in calculattiog the rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to proas. 

* Woroc'ster, Mass., not included. 

* Los Angolea, Calif., not included, 
i Wilniington, Del,, not included. 

^ Norfolk, Va., not included. 

' Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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February 13, 


Summary of weekly reports from dties^ November 16y 19Hy to January Hy 1925-- 
Annual rates per lOOfiOO population —Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE KATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

22 


Dec. 

6 

Doc. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Total. 

34 

38 

*68 

»43 

*42 

41 

♦40 

57 

»58 

*70 

Now England_ a . 

0 

0 

0 

■n 

0 

0 

0 


ml 


Middle Atlantic. 

3 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Kl 

6 

East North Central. 

10 

14 

10 

13 

14 

20 

27 

40 

39 

48 

West North Central. 

176 

236 

417 

255 


205 

129 

220 

193 

180 

South Atlantic. 

12 

6 

«48 

39 

22 

28 

39 



*38 

East South Central. 

120 


»204 

177 

314 

183 

372 

395 

217 


West South Central. 

28 


19 

14 

51 

19 

32 

66 

32 

32 

Mountain.! 

19 


19 

19 

29 

48 

48 

29 

67 

95 

Pacific. 

142 


113 

113 

*106 

122 

*69 

148 

212 



TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Total. 

24 

29 

*45 

*43 

*56 

35 

*37 

36 

*21 

*17 

New England. 

12 

22 

30 

*16 

30 

17 

25 

15 

25 

20 

Middle Atlantic. 

23 

46 

71 

68 

101 

67 

58 

49 

21 

20 

East North Central. 

11 

7 

22 

32 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 

11 

West North Central. 

17 

4 

8 

17 

15 

19 

4 

6 

10 

6 

South Atlantic. 

28 

30 

•50 

35 

30 

37 

41 

55 

*21 

*11 

East South Central. 

80 

109 

*63 

67 

61 

34 

40 

61 

17 

20 

West South Central. 

60 

37 

60 

61 

m 

28 

37 

70 

70 

42 

Mountain. 

19 

19 

10 

19 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

48 

Pacific. 

46 

17 

29 

17 

*14 

15 

*5 

26 

6 

15 

1 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

8 

10 

*12 

*17 

* 16 

15 

19 

21 

*22 

* 22 

New England. 

6 

6 

17 

•6 

15 

15 

3 

17 

27 

10 

Middle Atlantic. 

9 

8 

11 

22 

17 

14 

21 

20 

18 

20 

East North Central. 

5 

11 

9 

13 

9 

16 

10 

16 

15 

18 

West North ('entral. 

0 

7 

4 

4 

9 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

South Atlantic. i 

12 

14 

•11 

22 

22 

14 

26 

35 

*47 

*23 

East South Central. 

11 

29 

*28 

23 

23 

51 

63 

46 

46 

63 

West South Central. 

15 

25 

31 

36 

41 

15 

61 

41 

87 

92 

Mountain. 

38 

19 

29 

29 

48 

10 

38 

19 

29 

10 

Pacific. 

0 

1 8 

8 

4 

*17 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

1 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

120 


*163 

>1,59 

*172 

157 


192 

*216 

*211 

New England. 

94 

144 

127 

*109 

134 

114 

174 

122 

157 

216 

Middle Atlantic. 

152 

152 

188 

201 

191 

178 

226 

228 

260 

234 

East North Central. 

90 

93 

115 

125 

146 

126 

165 

152 

152 

142 

West North Central. 

79 

74 

63 

88 

68 

92 

101 

90 

107 

120 

South Atlantic. .. 

116 

169 

*191 

175 

248 

205 

250 

246 

*294 

*275 

East South Central. 

206 

246 

*211 

217 

297 

206 

303 

292 

189 

320 

West South Central. 

102 

107 

163 

178 

163 

229 

341 

260 

449 

362 

Mountain. 

143 

m 

210 

200 

276 

219 

229 

229 

248 

821 

Pacific. 

86 

i 

94 

168 

135 

*86 

147 

188 

184 

163 

208 


* Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculating the rate. Reports not reoeived at time 
of going to press. 

’ Worcester, Mass., not included. 

* Los Angeles, Calit, not included. 

* Wilmington, Del., not induded. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 

f Memphis, Tenn., not included. 

27184'—25t-4 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, estimated as of July /, 19$S 


Group of cities 

Nninl>er 
of cities 
re(>orting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total. 

105 

97 

28,808,350 

28,140,934 


New England_ 

12 

12 

2,098,740 
10,304,114 
7,032,^35 
2,515,330 
2,506,001 
011,885 

1,124,564 

2,098,746 

10,304,]i4 

7,032,^5 

2,381,454 

2,566,901 

011,885 

1,023,013 

546,445 

1,275,841 

Aliddle Atlantic.... 

10 

10 

East North Central.... 

17 

17 

West North Control..-.... 

U 

11 

South Atlantic. 

22 

22 

East South Centra]____ 

7 

7 

West South Central_____ _ _ 

8 

6 

Mountain..._..._______ 

0 

0 

540,445 

1,707,830 

Pacific...................... 

6 

3 


















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


AZORES 

Plague—St Michael Island ,—During the period December 14, 
1924, to January 3, 1925, 12 cases of plague with 5 deaths were 
reported on the island of St. Michael, Azores. The occurrence of 
most of the coses was at five localities situated from 3 to 9 miles from 
Ponta Delgado. 

EGYPT 

Plague^ 1924 ,—From December 25 to 31, 1924, five cases of plague 
were reported in Egypt. During the year 1924, 373 cases of plague 
and 194 deaths were reported in Egypt. The number of cases for the 
year 1923 was 1,519. The hospital reports for the year 1924 show the 
types of the disease as follows: Bubonic, 249 cases, 71 deaths; 
pneumonic, 5 cases, 5 deaths; septicemic, 33 cases, 31 deaths. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Communicalle diseases — December^ 1924 -—During the month of 
December, 1924, communicable diseases were notified in the Canal 
Zone and at Colon and Panama as follows: 


Disease 


Canal 

Zone 


Colon 


ma 

Nonresi¬ 

dent 

Total 

14 

2 

19 

1 


1 

2 


3 

34 

34 

71 

1 

1 

2 

3 

52 

99 

6 


11 



2 



37 

14 


35 



1 


BOB 

7 


Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery. 

Hookworm disease.. 

I^eprosy. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever_ 

Whooping cough... 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are ^ven. 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 13, 1925^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

* 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Pnyhm__ 




June 20-Nov. 1, 1924; Cases, 7; 
deaths, 6. 

Nov. 2^Dec. 6, 1924: Cases, 
5,809; deaths, 3,483. 

- - -_ 



■HI 

Bombay.........__ 

Nov. 30-Deo. 30—. 

3 

i 

C^entta__ 

Dec. 20-28. 

6 

5 1 


Madras..... 

Dec. 14-30. 

7 

2 








> Ftom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS EEVBR^Go«tiaued 
Reports Received During Week Ended February 13, 1925'^Continued 

PLAGUB 


Place 

Dote 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Azoies: 




Previously published. 

St. Michael Island. 

Nov. 2-Dec. 13-1 

18 

8 

Do. 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3. 

12 

5 


Ceylon: 




Rodent plague, 2. 

Colombo... 

Doc. 14-20. 

2 

1 

China: 





Nanking. 

Dec. 21-Jan. 3. 



Present. 

Egypt. 



1 

Dec. 25-31, 1924: Cases, 5. Jan. 
1-Dec. 31, 1924; Cases, 878. 
Corresponding period, 1923: 
Cases, 1,619, Jan. 1-8, 1925: 
Cases, 11; deaths, 4. 

Do. 

Jan. 1-1924-Jan. 1, 
1925 

377 

194 

City— 





Alexandria. 

.do. 

2 

2 

First case, Apr. 2; last case, Nov, 
26. 

Ismailia___ 

.do. 

1 

1 

July 6-July C. 

Port Said. 

_do--. 

6 

4 

Apr. 24-Dec 7. 

Suez. 

.do. 

20 

13 

Jan.2-Dcc 20. 

Province— 





Assiout. 

.do. 

44 

36 

Apr. 1-Aug. 27.. 

Behcra. 

.do. 

1 

1 

Aug. 9. 

Beni-S0iief. 

.do. 

4 

4 

June 21-Dec 25. 

Charkieh_...._r.. 

.do-_. 

2 

1 

Jan 31. 

Dakhalia___ 

.do . 

1 

1 

Oct 1. 

Do. 

Jan. 1-8,192f>_ 

1 

1 


Fayoum. 

Jan 1,1924-Jan. 1, 
1925. 

106 

33 

Feb. 18-July 18. 

Gbarbla. 

.do--.. 

0 

2 

Apr 21-Sept. 2. 

Qhirga. 

,.do.- 

10 

3 

Jan 17-Muyl3. 

Kalioubiah. 

!. -..do. 

14 

4 

Jan 0-l)oc.31. 

Do. 

Jan. 1-8,192,5. 

3 



Kena. 

Jan. 1,1924-Jan. 1, 
1925. 

45 

20 

Apr 9-Nov. 15. 

MenouOeh.. 

.do. 

.58 

30 

Jan. 2-Jan. 1. 

Do. 

J;m. 1-8, 1925. 

7 

3 


Minia. 

Jan 1,1924-Jan. 1, 
1925. 

58 

28 

Feb. 5-Aug 1. 

Gold Coast. 




Sept 1924 Cases, 37; deaths, 38 

India.. 




Nov. 23-Dec. C, 1924; Cases, 
5,293; deaths, 4,197. 

Bombay. 

Dec. 7-20.-. 

2 

1 


Madras Presidency. 

Dec. 14-20. 

161 

113 



SMAIXPOX 


Brasil: 

Pernambuco. Dec. 7-20. 

British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia. Nov. 25-Dec. 8— 

Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Victoria. Jan. 18-24. 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg. Jaji. 25-31. 

Ontario— 

Hamilton. Jan, 24-30. 

China: 

Amoy. Dec 14-Jan 3_ 

Antung. Dec. 22'28,... 

France.. 

Germany---. 

Gold Coast.;. 


India.. 

Bombay. Nov 30-Dcc 20— 

Calcutta. Dec. 14-20. 

Karachi. Dec. 2I--27.. 

Madras. Dec. 14 20. 

My.. 

Java; 

Batavia...... Dec 20-20. 

Mexico: 

• Tampico. Jan li-l’O. 


July-Oct., 1924; Cases, 01. 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 
July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 82 
dcoths, 1. 

Jan.-Juno, 1024: Cases, 170; deaths, 
27. 

July-Oct., 1024: Cases, 34; deaths, 
25. 

Nov. 23-Dec. B, 1924: Cases, 
2,396; deaths, 550 


June 29-Nov, 8, 1924: Cases, 57. 
Province. 
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CHOLEBA* PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended February iS, 1925— Continued 


SMALLPOX—Continued. 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Nigeria. 




Jan -June, 1924- Cases, 3r)7; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 6; deaths, 
1. 

Do. 




Spain: 

Cadi*. 

Dec. 1-31. 


17 

Malaga... 

Jan 11-17 

1 

6 


Switzerland: 

Lucerne. 

Dec. 1-31. 

10 



Syria: 

Aleppo__ 

Jan. 4-10.. 

12 

3 


Tunis: 

Tunis. 

Jan. 8-14. 

9 

12 


Uruguay. 



Jan.-Juno, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July, 1924. Oases, 25; deaths, 3. 

Do. 



. 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Bulgaria. 




Jan-June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28 

July-Aug. 1924; Cases, 4. 

i 

Do.. 




Chosen: 

Seoul. 

Nov. 1-30.. 

1 

1 

Egypt- 

Cairo. 

Nov. 12-18. 



France. 



July-Oct, 1924: Cases, 7. 

May-Juno, 1924 Ca-ses, 116; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Oct., 1924 Cuses, 30; 
dcath.s, 4 

Aug -Ott, 1924. Case!?, 15; 

deaths, 1 

Ramloh District 

Oreeoe. 




Do. 




Lithuania. 




Palestine: 

Ekron....... 

Dec 23-20. 

1 


Jerusalem. 

.do. 

2 


Poland. 




Oct. 2r)-Nov. 1, 1924: Oases, 24, 
deaths, 2. 

Portugal: 

Opoito.... 

Jan.4-10. 



Rumania. 




Jan -June, 1924. Cases, 2,905, 
deaths, 328 

July, 1924. Cases, 69, deaths, 10. 

Do. 




Russia: 

l^ningrad. 

Juno 29-Oct. 25_ 

11 


Tunis. 


July 1-Nov. 20, 1924. Cases, 39. 

Turkey 

Constantinople. 

Jan. 2-8... 



Yugoslavia__ 




Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1921: Cases, 17: 
deaths, 2. 






Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to February 6, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

ra.ses 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon; 

Colombo.-.*......,...-._ 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 



India 



Oct. 19-Nov. 22, 1924: Cases, 
12, 221; deaths, 7,317. 

Bombay...-....-.. 

Nov. 23-39. 

1 

1 

Calcutta. 

Oct. 2i>-Doc. 13-.,- 

49 

41 


Madras... 

Nov 16-Doc. 13... 

43 

28 


Rangoon_ 

Nov. 9-29. 

5 

2 


Ijtdo-Ohma... 




Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 14 
deaths, 10. 

Province— 

Atiam ... 

Aug. 1-31. 


1 

Cambodia. 

Cochin-China ...._ 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30... 
.do.. 

6 

7 

4 

4 


Saigon... 

Nov. 80-Dec. 6_ 

1 



Siam: 

Bangkok................... 

Nov. 9-29.. 

4 

2 








> From medicai offioers of the Publio Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER—Oonthnaed. • 
Reports ReceiTed from December 27, 1924, to Febmsrjr 6, 1928—Continued 


PSUAGUB 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Aeores; 

f ayal Islaiid— 

Nov. 25 ___ 



Present with several cases. 


.do. 

1 



Nov 16-Dec. 29... 

11 

1 



Dec. 6-12. 

9 

5 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Uganda.. _ _ 

Aug. 1-31_ 

79 

62 


Canary Islands, 




Stated to have been Infected 


Dec. 26 .., _ - _ 

3 

1 

with plague Sept. 30,1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tone- 

Celebes: 

Oct. 29. 



riffe. 

Epidemic. 

Ceylon. 

Colombo _ _- _ 

Nov. 9-Dec. 13 _ 

7 

7 

China. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6 .... 


1 

Present. ' 

Ecuador 

Guayaquil ___ 

Nov. 16-Dec. 15... 

8 

3 

Rats taken, 17,677; found Infect- 



1 


ed, 33. 

Jan. 1-Dec. 0, 1024: Cases, 365. 

City-*- 

Alexandria _ 

Dec 3-9 . 

1 

1 

Corresponding period, year 
1923—cases, 1,462. 

Bubonic. 

Port Said . 

Dec. 1-9 . 

2 

1 


Suez __ 

Dec. 3-9 . 

1 

1 


Hawaii: j 

Honolsaa. _ 

Nov. 4 .. 

1 


At Mill Camp, location of Hono- 
kaa Sugar Co. Plague-infect¬ 
ed rodent found, Dec. 9, 1924, 
in vicinity of Honokaa village. 

Oct. 19-Nov. 22, 1924: Cases, 

Tridift ___ _ _ _ 




Bombay. 

Nov. 22-29. 

1 

1 

11,803; deaths, 8,700. 

Karachi. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 

2 

1 

Madra.s Presidency. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 6_ 

182 

128 


Kangoon_1_ 

Oct. 26-Dec. 6. 

13 

13 


Indo-China.. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 26; 
deaths, 20. 

Province— I 

Anam... 

Aug, l-Sept. 30_ 

.do__ 

4 

4 

Cambodia.. _ __ . 

18 

16 


Cochin*China-- .. 

1 .do.. 

3 

1 


Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar_ _ 

Nov, 11-22_ 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 

Do. 

Parc... _ 

Nov. 29_ _ 

:::::::: 


Socrabaya.. 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 ^ 

4 

West Java— 

Chcribon District 

Oct, 14-Nov, 3_ 


14 


Pekalongan District... . 

.do__ 


29 


Teg^. 

Oct. 14-20. 


3 


Madagascar: 

Tananarive Province. . 



Oct. 16-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 88; 
deaths, 76. 

Tananarive Town.. 

Oct. 16-Nov. 16... 

6 

6 

Other localtle.s_ _ 

__do....... 

77 

70 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore. 

Nov. . „ 

1 

1 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

De Aar. 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

Native. 

Drouflcld. 

IW 7-12 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley. 

.do__ 

1 

1 

Maraisburg District.... 
Orange Free State— 

Iloopstad. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 13... 

Dao. 7-1 a 

4 

1 

2 

Bubonic, on Qoodsboop Farm. 

On farm. > 

Kroonstad. 

Nov. 22-29_ _ 

1 


Bubonic; mild; from Qrandp 
stable Farm, Hoopstad dlf* 
trict:. 

On farm. 





Vredevort. 

Dfto 7-ia 

1 

1 

Transvaal: 

Boshof. 

Dec, 7-13. 

1 

1 

On farm. 

Wolmaransstad District 

Nov. 22-29_ 

1 

1 

On Farm W<^vorspniit, Vaal 
River. Native. 

At MatseUle, France, Nov. d, 
1924. Plague rat foemd. Vee- 
|el left for Tamatave, Made* 
gascar, Nov. 18, t92i. 

On vessel: 

S, S. Conde. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 
Reports Received firom December 27, 1924, to February 6,1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Bolivia: 

La Paz. 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco. 

British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia.. 
Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver. 

Do. 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg. 

Do. 

Ontario. 

China: 

Amoy. 

Anlung. 

Foochow. 

Hongkong. 

Shanghai. 

Czechoslovakia. 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil . 

. 

Gibraltar. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales, 

Do. 

India . 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Ma<h;U}. 

Rangoon. 

Indo-Chlna. 

Provinw'- 

Anarii. 

CwnbodiH. 

Cochin-(’hina,.. 

Siiigon. 

Tonkin,.. 


|ra< 


Jamaica.. 


Kingston. 

Java: 

East Java- 

P^8ocro0an.. 

Do. 

Soorabaya_ 

West Java— 
Province— 

Batam. 

Batavia. 

Cherlbon.., 
Pokalongan. 


Latvia. 

Mexico: 

Durango. 

Guadalajara... 

Do. 

Mexico City.. 

Monterey. 

Salina Cruz... 
Tampico. 

Vera Cruz...- 

Do. 

Villa Hermosa 



Nov. 1-30. 

Nov. 0-Dec. 6... 
Oct. 28-Nov. 24. 


Dec. 14-Jan. 3.. 
Jan. 4-17. 


Dec. T-Jan. 3.. 
Jan. 4-24. 


Nov. 0-Dec. 13. 

Nov. 17-23. 

Nov. 2-Dec. 13. 
Nov. 9-Dec 6.. 
Doc. 7-27. 


Nov 16-Dec. 15.. 


Nov 12-Dcc 23.. 
Dec 8-14. 


Nov. 23-Jan. 3... 
Jan. 4-10. 


Nov. 2-2\». 

Ort 26-l)cc. 13., 
Nov. 10-Dec. 20. 
Nov, 1«-I)ec. 13- 
Uct. 26-Dcc. 6_ 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30- 

_do. 

_do. 

Nov 10-29. 

.Aug. 1-Sept. 30- 

Nov 0-16.. 


Nov. 30-Dec 27... 


Nov, 12-19. 

Oct. 2G-NOV. 1.. 
Oct. 10-Nov, 29. 


Oct. 14-20. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 14. 
Oct. 14-Nov. 3-. 
Oct. 14-NOV.3.. 


Dec. 1~3L... 
Dec, 23-29... 
Jan. 6-12.. 


Nov, 23-Dec. 27-.I 


Dec. 1-31. 

Dec. 11-31. 

Jan. 1-10. 

Dec, 1-Jan. 3_ 

Jan 5-18. 

Dee. 28-Jan. 10- 


Nov. 24-30.. 


Dec. 7-20.. 

Nov, 30-Dec. 27.. 


472 

91 


150 

12 

40 

41 


49 

40 

115 

3 

19 


9 

484 


1 

159 


Remarks 


In natives. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1024: Cases, 33. 
Present. 

Do. 


April-June, 1924: Case, 1, occur¬ 
ring In Province of Moravia. 


Oct. 19-Nov.22. 1924; Cases, 
4,026; deaths, 883. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur¬ 
rounding country. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 


Epidemic in two native villages. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 8. 


Jan. 24,1925: Outbreak. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 
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CHOiERA^ PtAGUE, SMALLPdX, AND TYPHUS FEYER—Continued 
Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to February 6, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—<‘onttiiued. 


Spain: 

Barcelona. Nov. 27-Dcc. 31. 

Cadiz... Nov. 1-30_... 

Madrid. Year 1924. 

Malaga. Nov. 23-Jan. 3.. 

Do. Jan. 4-10. 

Valencia. Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 

Switzerland: 

Lucerne. Nov. 1-30. 

Syria: 

Aleppo. Nov. 23-29. 

Do. Dec. 21-27. 

Tunis: 

Tunis. Nov. 25-Dec. 29- 

Do. Jan. 1-7. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. Doc. 13-19. 

Union of South Africa: 

('ape Proviiiw.1... Nov. 9-29. 

Orange Fret' State. Nov. 2-8. 

Transvaal. Nov. 9-16. 



Remarks 


Jan. 1-Juno SO, 1924: Cases, 


Jan. 3-25, 1925: 50 cases present. 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algiers... Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

Bolivia: 

La Paz...do.. 

Chile: 

Concepcion. Nov. 25-Doc. 1 

Iquiquo. Nov. 30-Dec. 1 

Talcahuano . Nov. 10-Dec. 2 

Valparaiso . Nov. 35-Doc. 7 

Czechoslovakia. 

Egypt* 

Alexandria.. Dec. 3-9. 

Caiio... Oct, 1-Nov. 11. 


Mexico: 

Durango. 

Guadalajara. 

Mexico City. 

Doc. 1-31 —. 
Dec. 23-29.. . 
Nov. 9-Jan. 3 


Pale.stine. 

Peru 

Arequipa . 

Poland. 

Nov. 24-30... 


Kumania: 

(^onstanza. 

'Riis.cia 

Dec. KJO. 



Year 1924.. 
Dec. 21-27- 


Constantmople 
Union of South Afiica 

("ape Province. 

East London . 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal. 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade.. 


Nov. 15-Dec. 19 


Nov. 9-29. 

Nov. 16-22. 

Nov. 9-Dec. 13. 
Nov. 9-16. 


Nov. 24-Dec. 7. 



X 
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THE VACUUM-CYANIDE METHOD OF DELOUSING CLOTHING 

AND BAGGAGE 

Expe^mental Data Upon Which Hie Procedure at the New York Quarantine 

Station is Based 

By H. E. Tbihblk, Fassod Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

During the early part of the World War it became apparent that 
the problem of excluding typhus fever from the United States would 
be largely the problem of excluding European lice from the United 
States. 

The approved method of disinfesting clothing and baggage by 
steam was not entirely satisfactory. Felt; rubber, leather, fur, and 
other materials which are frequently made up into clothing, or bags 
and trunks, which almost invariably have leather, paper and glue 
about them, are damaged by steam. It required time and labor to 
open each package, sort out the articles that steam would damage, 
sterilize the remainder, and repack. Even then, it was known that 
articles exempted carried lice, and these articles either had to be 
treated separately by some different process or allowed to pass with 
nothing done. 

The ideal method should kill all animal and insect life within a 
package that has neither been opened nor unlocked, and do it without 
damage to the contents. It should also be sufficiently rapid to allow 
clothing to be disinfested wliile the owner is taking a bath. With 
these requirements in mind, Surgeon Grubbs ‘ studied the problem 
at the Boston quarantine station of the Public Health Service, and 
in 1916 introduced a method of treating clothing and baggage with 
a vacuum hydrocyanic acid gas process. For this he used a metal 
sterilizing chamber, created in it a vacuum of from 15 to 17 inches, 
introduced cyanide gas, and restored atmospheric pressure which 
forced the gas into the materials. The Department of Agriculture ’ 
had introduced a similar process to lull boUworms in imported 
cotton and Assistant Surgeon General Creel and Asst. Surg. F. M. 

Faget * had shown that HCN gas was lethal to body lice. 

—— . — . . . ' . - 

I Public Health Beports, Vol. 31, No. 42, Oct. 33,1916. 

) Fed. Hort. Bd. Dec. 4,1915, and circular of Mar. 16,1916. 

^ FnbUo Health Reports, June 9,1916. 
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In 1921, Sturgeon Grubbs came to the New York quarantine sta¬ 
tion and introduced the vacuum cyanide method. As many as 
2,000 persons a day were being landed for disinfestation and there 
was a special need for a rapid method. As it was realized that 
previous studies had not been completed, the quarantine station 
laboratory was directed to determine more exactly the limitations 
of the vacuum cyanide method or to find something better. 

A new battery of double-jacketed steam sterilizing chambers 
was installed at Hoffman Island and adapted for this method by 
connecting them up witli a motor-driven air pump, capable of 
giving either a vacuum up to 30 inches of mercury, or a positive 
pressure of about 25 pounds, within a few minutes. The battery con¬ 
sisted of one chamber of 640 cubic feet capacity and five chambers 
of 84 cubic feet capacity each, all piped so that each chamber could 
be individually and quickly connected with either the cyanide 
generator or the air pump. This was in addition to the usual steam 
connections. As the immigrants arrived on the dock, they left 
their baggage and passed on to the bathhouse. The baggage, for 
the most part unopened, .was placed in the largo sterilizer. All the 
clothing worn, including hats, shoes, etc., was put in individual 
mesh bags and treated in the small sterilizers while the immigrants 
were bathing. Baggage and clothing were treated alike, but in dif¬ 
ferent sterilizers, as follows: Placed in sterilizers and a vacuum of 15 
to 17 inches created, on which HCN was generated from 72 ounces 
NaCN per 1,000 cubic feet, restored atmospheric pressure and waited 
15 minutes. Created a second vaccum of 15 to 17 inches, opened 
outside air valves to restore atmospheric pressure and kept air pump 
going for 5 minutes to wash out the gas. This entire process re¬ 
quires from 35 to 40 minutes. Controls of the efficiency of this 
work soon demonstrated that lice near the center of large bundles 
were not all being killed. 

Many factors had to bo considered, such as concentration of the 
HCN gas, initial vacuum, length of exposure to the gas, and the 
amount and kind of materials to be penetrated. It was necessary 
to run a series of experiments that would subject lice and lice ova 
to all the combinations of these various factors, and it was also 
desired to try certain other gases. 

In planning the experiments it was realized that to arrive at any 
definite conclusions an abundant supply of lice and fresh ova should 
be constantly available over a period of several months. The sup¬ 
ply of lice obtainable from immigrants was uncertain and far below 
the number desired for experimentation. Hence, it became necessary 
to raise them and this was done very succesfsxilly in the feeding box de¬ 
scribed by Nuttall and by Wolbach (see Plate I, A). This is a round 
metal ointmient box, the bottom and top of which are almost entirely 
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cut out and replaced by silk bolting cloth, 66 strands to the inch, through 
which lice may feed but not escape. The silk is held in place by strips 
of adheave plaster and may be easily replaced when soiled. The 
lid of the box is also sealed with a strip of adhesive. Strips of thin 
black felt, upon which the lice might cling and deposit their eggs, 
are coiled, watch-spring fashion, and placed in the box. Ova are 
easily seen and counted on black felt, the nap of which is long enough 
for their easy deposition. A long strip of felt is left in the box 
continuously to serve as a “nest egg.” The strips used for the 
experiments are replaced by new felt every four days. The ova 
thus obtained, being less than five days old, are fresh and preclude 
the possibility of experimenting with any empty hatched egg cases. 
A wide leather strap is used to bind the box to the siu^aco of the skin. 

The lice (Pediculus humanus {vesiimenti)) originally put into the 
box were obtained from healthy infested immigrants—3 from 
Ireland, 7 from Greece, 2 from England, and 1 from Italy. The 
box was worn next to the skin constantly for four weeks before 
enough lice were present for experimental purposes. After that the 
box literally teemed with them. At first the irritation to the skin 
was rather severe; but after a month or so did not cause any especial 
discomfort. The box was shifted to a different position at least 
every 12 hours, and it was found that the lice multiplied much faster 
when the box was worn continuously day and night. After several 
months the skin areas available for feeding purposes became some¬ 
what thickened and eczematous from the constant irritation—“vag¬ 
abond skin”—the lice could not feedso well thereon, and multiplication 
was not so rapid. It was possible, however, for more than a year to ob¬ 
tain from this one box an average of over a hundred lice in different 
stages of development and a hundred fresh ova every four days. 
Each time the box was opened, the silk mesh was cleaned or replaced, 
and the moults and the brown dust-like feces were removed by 
blowing across the box or dusting it gently with a camel’s hair 
brush. 

Specimens wore prepared shortly before each experiment. When 
taking the strips of felt out of the feeding box they were cut so as to 
obtain bits with from 10 to 20 lice and as many eggs for each separate 
specimen. These bits of felt, with lice and eggs undisturbed, were 
placed into specimen boxes‘made of cardboard pill boxes, the top and 
bottom of which had been replaced with bolting silk (Plate I, B). This 
allowed free circulation of the gas to the lice, but confined them and pro¬ 
tected them from trauma. Care was takeni not to subject the spe< imens 
to any undue heat or cold, or abrupt changes of temperature. In most 
of the experiments, in order to give uniform but different degrees of 
protection, the specimens were put in what was called'the “standard 
bundle.” Gray blankets, approximately’ 7S per ceht trool, weighing 





4$^ pamds eveh, vrem used* Ttoe IdaiilEete were thonnifi^y •heU 
out during the four-day interrals between expraiinonts. The sj^edh 
xoeDs numbered wd recorded, were rolled up in these blankets, in 
the eame manner each time, so that the specimen in the center would 
have 48 thicknesses of blanket covering it; the others had, succes¬ 
sively, 40,32,24,16, and 8 thicknesses covering them. This stimdard 
bundle measured about 72 inches by 116 inches around its short and 
long axes, respectively, and weighed about 40 pounds. In some 
experiments a specimen was placed, fully exposed, outside of the 
bundle. One or two specimen boxes for each experiment were not 
put into the chamber but wore kept as controls to check the hatching 
(the live lice being removed and the ova left). Upon removal from 
the chamber each specimen was examined immediately, and lice 
remaining active were removed from the felt. Inactive lice and the 
ova were left on the bits of felt, dropped into small clean wide¬ 
mouthed glass bottles (Plate I, B), covered by cloth; and put into a 
moderately moist incubator at 30° C. Lice failing to respond by move¬ 
ment of the legs when gently prodded with a fine wire were classified, 
for practical purposes, as inactive. Lice apparently dead after gassing 
often recovered activity later. Specimens were examined frequently 
for several hours, at first. Later the specimens wore examined 
twice daily to remove any lice that had regained activity and to 
watch for the hatching of ova. Careful records were kept showing all 
factors of the experiments, such as temperature, amounts of chemicals 
(concentration of gas), initial vacuum, length of exposure, secondary 
vacuum, positive air pressure, and amount if used, and the time of 
the different steps and of the entire process. The serial number of 
each specimen box showing number of lice and number of ova in 
each, number of folds of blanket m which wrapped, condition of the 
lice in each specimen at time of removal from chamber, time and 
number of lice recovering activity later, and the date and number of 
ova hatching was also recorded. With the naked eye it was easy to 
see each newly hatched larva on the black felt. They stayed on the 
felt closely until about 24 hours old, when they often left it to die. 
Ova were watched for hatching for 15 days. The egg cases were 
then examined under a hand lens and the number of empty cases 
compared with the number of larva recorded as having hatched. 
In the control specimens (not gassed) usually about 50 per cent of the 
ova would hatch. In no control did ail fail to hatch. That about 
30° C., moderately moist, was the best incubating temperature, was 
confirmed by numerous trials. 

For the generation of hydrocyanic acid gas the chemicids used 
were (a) sodium cyanide, 96 to 98 per cent, containing 51 to 52 per 
c^t oyaiK^gen, used fresh from air-tight cans as received fitffla the 
maitufacturers, (5) commercial sulphuric acid, 66° Baum4, md 
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PLATE 1 



A Loust- fe<'dini; box jncl itrap for attachiiu; t>airiy to arm ur 



II Specimen box and bottle 
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PLATE II 



fi Largr; fuiiiig itmg chamber, bhowmg an empty true k 
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PLATE Mi 



L’ir,;i* b I'ji f jfili ; ' ha'iib r, ^liovvi.’bu .\t !-> C n*<.ii'iinj a-id -oluUon at 

sidti of pent lator arivi tlie on a truck 















(fi) urater, in proportion ot 1 oTi&ce sodium cyanide to fluid 
ounces acid and 2 fluid ounces wator. The essential steps of the 
routine, and also the experhnental process were as follows: The 
required amount of dry sodiiim pyanide was placed in a generator, 
whicH had two outlet pipes with ralves. One of these pipes was 
coimected with the sterilizers; to one was attached a flexible hose. 
The acid and water were mixed in a pail. The material to be doloused 
was placed in the chamber, the doors were tightly closed, and the air 
was exhausted to the desired degree by the motor-driven pump. The 
flexible hose was then placed in the diluted acid, the valve to the 
air pump closed and that to the generator opened. This drew the 
acid into the generator containing the sodium cyanide. The gas 
generated rapidly and was drawn immediately over into the sterilizing 
chamber. Generation was usually completed in less than 3 minutes. 
A valve was then opened to break the vacuum to atmospheric pres¬ 
sure; the violent inrush of air was sufficient to thoroughly stir the 
gas to uniform diffusion. The valve was then closed. In some of 
the experiments, positive air pressure was now obtamed, the idea 
being to further force the gas into the mass of fabrics. After the 
desired time of exposure, the gas was exhausted by the vacuum 
pump and expelled through a pipe leading out through the roof. 
This secondary vacuum was then broken and the vacuum pump 
allowed to run for from 5 to 7 minutes with an outside valve to the 
chamber open. The secondary vacuum and flow of fresh air from 
bottom to top of chamber was to w^ash out the gas before removing 
the material. In cold weather sufficient steam was admitted to 
the jacket of the chamber to warm the mterior sufficiently to prevent 
chilling the specimens. The temperature could be determined by 
watching a thennometer extending mto the interior. 

This experimental work extended over a period of more than a 
year, but without interfering with the routine duties of the worker. 
About 175 tests were made, includmg many which were repeated 
one or more times. Approximately 700 specimen boxes, with 10,000 
lice and as many fresh-laid ova, were used. The majority of the 
tests were made with the cyanide gases under all conceivable varia¬ 
tions of the factors involved and under varying atmospheric con¬ 
ditions. In general, quite consistent results were obtained, the 
degree of penetration of gqs with lethal effect being fairly uniform 
under similar conditions, and varying regularly as conditions were 
varied. In fact, it became possible toward the end of the work to 
predict with almost mathematical exactness just what results would 
emaie if lice and ova wore subjected to any certain combination 
faetorsi Barely were ‘^freak’' results obtained, such as finding one 
louse alive after being fully exposed to a high concentration for 
ooasidenible time. , . 
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To determine what effect would be produced on lice and ova by 
factors other than the gas, a series of experiments was run without 
gas (Table 1). The first two experiments approximated closely the 
tisual stops in tho routine deloiuing process and in the experimental 
tests. The results show that tho vacuum and air pressure used 
later in the gas experiments had, per se, no effect on lice or lice ova. 

Table 1. —Showing effect of vacuum and pressure on lice and lice ova 


Experi¬ 

ment 

No. 

Procedure 

Results 

1. 

Initial vacuum 18 inches obtained in 2 minutes; held 3 minutes; broken 
to 0 (atmospheric pressure) and held 15 minutes Second vacuum 
18 inches obtained in 2 minutes; broken and air pumped through 
chamber for 7 minutes. 

All lice active; ova 
hatched. 

2. 

Initial vacuum 28 inches obtained in 2H minutes; held 3 minutes; 
broken to 0 and held 30 minutes. Second vacuum 26 inches obtained 
in 2>^ minutes; broken and air pumped through chamber for 7 minutes. 

All lice active; ova 
hatched. 

3. 

6 alternate vacuums of 26 inches obtained and broken.to 0 within 
period of 27 minutes. 

All lice active, ova 
hatched. 

4. 

Initial vacuum 22 inches held for 3 minutes, then broken to 0; air pres¬ 
sure 15 pounds obtained and held for 15 minutes, then broken to 0. 
Second vacuum 22 inches obtained and held for 3 minutes, then 
broken to 0. 

All lice active, ova 
hatched. 

6. 

Initial vacuum 26 inches held for 3 minutes; broken; air pressure 15 
pounds obtained and held for 30 minutes; broken; second vacuum 
26 inches obtained and held 3 minutes, then broken. 

All lice active; ova 
hatched. (During 
the 30 minutes the 
pressure fell to 12 
pounds) 

6. 

Initial vacuum of 26 Inches obtained; broken to 0,15 pounds air pressure 
obtained; broken to 0—this done for 6 alternate vacouums luid air 
pressures over a period of 60 minutes. 

All lice active; ova 
hatched 


HYDROCYANIC ACID C3AS 

Table 2 gives merely a few representative experiments, selected 
and arranged in such an order as to show the effects of hydrocyanic 
acid gas, from the amount sublethal to fully exposed lice in 15 minutes, 
up through varying and increasing concentrations of gas, vacuums, 
and pressures, lengths of exposure, degrees of protective covering to 
tho specimens, etc.; to beyond the highest practical in routine de- 
lousing work. Only the essential data are given, the details as to 
number of lice and ova, days of incubation before hatching, amount 
of secondary vacuum, etc., being omitted for the sake of brevity and 
simplicity. Interspersed are several practical tests made with 
clothing and baggage of immigrants in the course of actual dclousing. 
A comparison of the way the specimens were wrapped or protected in 
clothing or ba^age, and the results in these tests, with the wrapping 
and results in the experimental “ standard bundle ” testS) is interesting. 
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Tablb 2.— Showing effect of hydrocyanic acid gas on lice and lice ova 


F I m 


K i 


s e si 

Degree of protection || |& Sf g«“ditionrf 

Of specimen;^ how §‘S 

wrapped >5 |.|||S 


3 S Sfei 

I I 1°' 



All inactive. 
—do. 


Condition of Ova hatching 
lice later at 30® C. 


Part revived . Part hatched. 
.do. Do. 


Part active.. 
... do. 


All inactive. 
.do_ 


Part revived . Part hatched. 
.do. . Do. 

Part revived. Part hatched. 
-do. Do. 


All inactive. None revived. Part hatched. 


All inactive - 
_do. 

All inactive. 

—do . 

Part active.. 
All active... 


None revived- None hatched. 
.do. Do. 

None rev ived. None hatched. 

.do. Do. 

A11 revived... Part hatched. 
. Do. 


All revived... Paid hatched. 


16 27 All inactive- Allreviv’^ed-. Part hatched. 


105 120 

All inactive. 

None revived.! 

None hatched. 


. ...do. 

.do . 

Do. 


.do. 

Pai t revived. 

Do. 


Part active.. 

Part revived. 

Part hatched. 


.do. 

.do. 

Do. 


.do.1 

All revived... 

Do 


x\ll active... 

.do.. 

Do. 

15 21 

All inactive. 

None revived- 

None hatched. 


Part active.. 

Allicvived... 

Part hatched. 


-Ml active... 


Do. 


60 72 All inactive. 

.do. 

. Port active.. 

.do _ 

. All active..- 

.do. 


None revived. None hatched 
Port revived. Do. 

.do. Do. 

All revived--- Do. 

.. Part hatched. 

... Do. 


15 27 -\11 inactive 

. Part active. 

..._ All act 1 VC.- 

.do. 

.do. 

..do. 


Part revived- None hatched. 
All revived... Do 

j. Part hatched. 

. Do 

. Do. 

.. Do. 
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Tablb 2 . —Shovmtf tgtd, of higdroetfame -aeid go* on lice and Nee ova —Continued 


1 

1 
' w 

Sodium cyanide: 
ounces per 1,000 
cubic feet 

Specimen No. 

Degree of protection 
of specimen; how 
wrapped 

Initial vacuum iu 
inches 

Followed by measure 
inucunds 

Time of exposure at 0 
(or under pressure) 
(minutes) 

Total time in cham¬ 
ber (minutes) 

Condition of 
lice U]^ re¬ 
move from 
chamber 

Condition of 
lice later 

Ova hatching 
at 30’’ C. 

10 

71.8 

1 

8 folds blanket_ 

26 


30 

44 

All inactive. 

None revived. 

None hatched. 

2 






_do. 

.do. 

Do. 



3 

24 folds hlAnket 





Fart active— 

Part revived. 

Do. 



4 






.do.. 

All revived .. 

Do. 



5 






All active_ 

Part hatched. 



6 






.do. 


Do. 











17 

71.8 

1 

8 folds blanket. 

26 

15 

15 

35 

All inactive. 

None revived- 

None hatched. 

2 

10 folds blanket _ 





.do. 

Part revived. 

Do. 



3 






Part active-- 

.do. 

Part hatched. 



4 






All active... 

Do. 



5 






.do .. 


Do. 



6 






^ _ do_ _ 


Do. 








1 


18 

71.8 

1 

8 folds blanket. 

26 


60 

73 

All inactive. 

None revived. 

None hatched. 

2 

16 folds blanket _ 





_do ... 

_do. 

Do. 



3 






_do _ 

.do . 

Do. 



4 

32 folds blanket_ 


.... 



Part active.. 

Part revived. 

Do. 



5 






.do_ 

All revived . 

Part hatched. 



6 





.... 

All active .. 

Do. 











19 

1 71.8 

1 

8 fold.s blanket_ 

26 


15 

28 

All inactive.. 

N one revived 

None hatched. 

2 

10 folds blanket _ _ 





Part active.. 

Part revived.. 

Do. 



3 


1 



All active_ 

Part hatched. 



4 





_do_ 


Do. 



5 


1 


_1_do_ 


Do. 



6 


_1.. . 


_L. ,_<io. 


Do. 










20 

71.8 

1 

8 folds blanket . 

26 

15 

30 

51 

All in.aetive. 

None revived. 

None hatched. 

2 

16 folds blanket_ 



. . .do. 

do. 

Do. 



3 

24 folds blanket_ 

! 



Part active. 

1 Part revived.! 

Do. 



4 

32 folds blanket . 

\ 



.. -.do_ 

j All revived... 

Part hatched. 



5 

40 folds blanket__ 




_i All IK'tlVO_ 

Do. 



6 

48 folds blanket_ 

" 



...J .do. 


1)0. 











21 

143 

1 

Fully exposed. 

0 


15 

22 

All mactivc. 

None revived. 

Nonehatchcii. 


2 

8 folds blanket. 





Part active. 

All revived .. 

Do 



3 

16 folds blanket 

■ ■ 




All active' 

Part batched. 



4 

24 foid.s blanket _ 




... L ...do_ 


Do. 



5 

32 folds blanket 

.... 



_1 _do_ 


Do. 



6 

40 folds blanket_ 




....!.do. 


J>0. 



7 

48 folds blanket__ 




_i .do_ 


Do. 










22 

143 

1 

Fully exposed. 

0 


GO 

72 

All inactive. 

None revived. 

None hatclicd. 


2 

8 folds blanket_ 




.do... 

.do.. 

Do. 



3 

16 folds blanket . 





_.do. 

.do. 

Do. 



4 

24 folds blanket . 



1 


Part active.. 

Part revived. 

I>0. 



1 5 

32 folds blanket __ 





.do.- 

.do__ 

Do. 



\ 6 

1 40 folds blanket 





All active... 


Part hatched. 



7 

48 folds blanket... 





_do .. 


Do. 












23 

143 

1 

! 1 

2 

Fiillv eYnoseH. 

18 


15 

23 

All inactive. 
.do. 

None revived. 
.do. 

None hatched. 
Do. 

f iAll Jr VA WiyOCUlL. 

4 folds blanket. 




3 

32 folds blanket. _ 





__do_. 

Part revived. 

Do. 









24 

143 

1 

8 folds blanket. 

26 


16 

47 

All inactive. 

1 None revived. 

1 None batched. 



2 

16 folds blanket. 


.do. 

'.do. 

Da 



3 

24 folds blanket. 





.do.. 

_do. 

Do. 



4 

36 folds blanket. 

_ 



.... 

.do_ 

Part revived. 

Do. 



1 

8 folds blanket. 

'26' 

1F 

15 

' 40 “ 

All inactive. 

None revived. 

None hatched, 



2 

16 folds blanket. 

.do. 

.do. _ 

Do. 



3 

24 folds blanket.. 





_do_ 

.do.. 

Do. 



4 

32 folds blanket. 





.do. 

Part revived. 

i Do. 



5 

40 folds blanket.. 





Part active.. 

_do.. 

Do. 

H| 


6 

48 folds blanket. 




_ 

All active... 

1 Part hatched. 

m 


1 

8 folds blanket. 

IT 


15 

“iT 

All inactive. 

None revived. 
.do. 

None hatched. 

2 

16 folds blanket. 


.do. 

Do. 



3 

24 folds blanket. 





.do.. 

.... .do.«...... 

Do. 



4 

32 folds blanket... 





_dp_ 

Part revived. 

Do. 



5 

40 folds blanket. 





Part active. 

All revived... 

Part hatched* 



6 

48 folds bianleet. 





All active... 

Do. 





■ ■ 







< ibiterlor of chamber at t2** 0. 
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Tajilh 2 .—Showing effml-of hgdroeyomik oiM ga» on Uee and lice ova —Continued 






.9 

s 


a 





•o®- 




g 

^ § 

5 




1 

a 

hi 

1 

wrap^^ ^ ^ 

h 

Jl 

ll 

ll 

*1 

If 

Condition of 
lice UMn re¬ 
moval from 
chamber 

Condition of. 
lice later 

Ova hatching 
at30®C. 

w 

•O §3 

oot 

m 

1 

CO 


1 

o 

% 

Isl 

P 

f 




27 

238 

1 

32 folds blanket_ 

26 

12 

45 

73 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 
Do. 

• 2 

40 folds blanket. 




.do. 

.do. 



3 

48 folds blanket. 





.do. 

.do. 

Do 










28 

286.7 

1 

8 folds blanket. 

0 


GO 

72 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None batched. 
Do. 

2 

16 folds blanket. 



.do. 

.do . 



3 

24 folds blanket. 





Part active.. 

Part revived. 

Part hatched. 



4 

32 folds blanket. 





.do. 

An revived... 

Do. 



5 

40 folds blanket. 





All active... 

Do. 



fl 

48 folds blanket. 





.do. 


Do. 











29 

285.7 

1 

Wrapped in clothing 

18 


15 

33 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 




}Uid placed in w Icker 
.Sint case. 










2 

8 fold.s blanket in 





_do. 

_do... 

Do. 




flberoid suit case. 







• 



3 

In loose folds of cloth- 





.do_ 

.do. 

Do. 




ing in mesh bag 







30 

286.7 

1 

8 folds hlufiket .. 

26 


15 

33 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hutched. 

2 

16 folds blanket. 


.do. 

.do... 

Do 



3 

24 folds blanket. 





... .do. 

.do. 

1)0 



4 

32 folds blanket. 





.. ..do. 

Part revived. 

Do 



5 

40 folds blanket. 





Part active.. 

All revived... 

Do 



6 

48 folds blanket. 





\ll active... 


Part hatched. 











31 

285 7 

1 

Wrapped in clothing 

2 h 

12 

15 

37 

Part active.. 

Part revived. 

Part Imii’hed. 




in clothing bag in 
ct'nter of pile of 52 
bag.s of clothing. 










2 

Wrapped in clothing 





.411 inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 




in clothing bag at 
edge of pile of 52 











bags of clothing. 








32 

286.7 

1-10 

Wrapixsd in clothes in 
mi*sh bags Bugs 
placed on wire racks 
allowing circulation 

26 

.... 

15 

33 

All inactive i 

None revived* 

None hatched. 




of gas. 








33 

286.7 

1 

24 folds blanket. 

26 


30 

49 

j All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 

2 

32 folds blanket. 



!.... do . 

..._do._. 

Do 



3 

40 folds blanket.1 





j_do. 

. . .do... 

Do. 



4 

48 folds blanket.I 





Part active.. 

Part revi\Td- 

Do 




1 







34 

285.*7 

1 1 

In clothing in wicker 

26 


oO 

48 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 



2 

suit case. 

In clothing in leather 





.do. 

Part revived. 

Do. 



suit case. 









3 

In clothing in canvas 


--C 


_ 

.do. 

.do. 

Do. 




suit case. 










4 

In folds clothing in 
bag in center pile of 





.do. 

None revived 

Do. 













six bags of clothing. 








35 

285.7 

1 

W rapped in clothing In 
mesn bag in center 


.... 

30 1 

48 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 




of pile of 11 bags of 





• 





2 

clothing. 

Wrapped In fur over¬ 





.do. 

Part revived. 

Do. 




coat in valise in cen¬ 
ter of pile of 11 bags. 




.... 




36 

285.7 

■a 

8 folds blanket in 

26 


60 

m 

All inactive 

None revived 

Nonehf.iched. 




leather valise. 










2 

8 folds blanket in 





.do-.♦... 

.do....... 

Do. 




flberoid auit case. 









8 

8 folds blanket in 





.... .do...... 

.do.._ 

Do. 




wood veneer case. 








^ fiaxne retults in all IQ ftpadmens. 
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Table 2. —Showing effect of hydrocyanic acid gas on lice and lice om —^Continued 


Experiment No. | 

Sodium cyanide: 
ounces per 1,000 
cubic feet 

1 

S 

w 

Degree of protection 
of specimen; how 
wrapped 

Initial vacuum in 
inches 

Folloi^’ed by pressure 
in pounds 

^ i 

III 

ojsg 

m 

If 

1 

Condition of 
lice upon re¬ 
moval from 
chamber 

Condition of 
lice later 

Ova hatching 
at 30* C. 

37 

427.2 

1 

8 folds blanket. 

26 


15 

*86 

All inactive. 

1 

None hatched. 

2 

io folds blanket__ 


.do_ 


Do, 



3 

24 folds'blanket. 





,...do_ 


• Do. 



4 

32 folds blanket__ 





.do. 

Part revived. 

Do. 



5 

40 folds blanket. 





.do. 

.do. 

Do. 



0 

48 folds blanket. 

_ 

.... 



.do_ 

.do. 

Do. 

W 

547.6 

1 

16 folds blanket_ 

IT 


15 

38 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 

2 

24 folds blanket_ 



_do_ 

.. ..do_ 

Do. 



3 

32 folds blanket. 





.....do_ 

.do_ 

Do. 



4 

40 folds blanket. 





.do_ 

.do_ 

Do. 



6 

48 folds blanket. 

.... 




.do. 

Part revived- 

Part hatched. 


738 

• 

1 

Chamber full of pil¬ 
lows and blankets. 
Specimens placed 
from side to center. 
At side wall. 

IT 


30 

IT 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched 



2 

3 

One-fifth way in. 

Two-fifths way in.. . 


— 


:::: 

.do. 

.do. 

. ...do. 

.do. 

Do. 

Do. 



4 

Three-fifths way in__ 





_do. 

.do_.... 

Do. 



5 

In center. 





.do. 

.do. 

Do. 



0 

In 8 folds blanket in . 





.do__ 

.do. 

Do. 



7 

center of chamber. 

In 16 folds blanket in . 





.do. 

Part revived. 

Do. 



8 

center. 

In 21 folds blanket in . 





.do. 

_do__ 

Do. 



center. 








RETENTION OF HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS BY FABRICS 

In the use of the higher concentrations of hydrocyanic acid gas 
(above 143 ounces sodiuni cyanide per 1,000 cubic feet) for delousing, 
it was shown that it was essential to take time and care to air out 
the clothing bundles well before retuniing them to the immigrants. 
In certain cases definite symptoms of hydrocyanic acid gas poison¬ 
ing were noticed. This is usually in cold weather when heavy cloth¬ 
ing was worn and the immigrants sat about in warm rooms after 
dressing. On account of these experiences and the reports o| cer¬ 
tain deaths under similar circumstances, several experiments were 
made which show that hjxlrocyanic acid gas, especially when forced 
into fabrics by the vacuum method, will be retained a considerable 
time. A single experiment will suflice: 

Six clean woolen blankets, combined weight 27 pounds, were folded and 
stacked, one above the other, in one of the clothing sterilis^ers, 84 cubic feet 
capacity. The doors were closed and 26 inches vacuum was obtained. Hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas in proportion of that from 285.7 ounces sodium cyanide per 
1,000 cubic feet was generated and drawn into the chamber. The vacuum was 
broken, and after 30 minutes a second vacuum of 20 inches was obtained, broken, 
and the chamber washed through by the vacuum pump for 7 minutes. The 
doors at cither end of the chamber were then opcne<l wide and the chamber 
aired free from all traces of gas. The blankets were taken out-of-doors, unfolded, 
and each was shaken in the breeze several times. They were then retunied to 
the floor of the chamber in a loose heap. An adult white rat in a wire cage was 
placed on the floor of the chamber two feet away from the blankets and both 
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doors were closed* After nine minutes the doors were reopened. There was a 
faint odor of hydrocyanic acid gas in the chamber and the rat was dead. 

CrrANOGBN CHLOEIDE-HYDROCYANIO ACID GAS MIXTURE 

Using the same apparatus and the same stops of procedure as 
used with hydrocyanic acid gas, 26 experiments were made with 
cyanogen chloride-hydrocyanic acid gas mixture. The gas was gen¬ 
erated by mixing sodium cyanide, 4 parts, sodium chlorate, 3 parts, 
commercial hydrochloric acid, 20® Baum6, 17 parts, and warm tap 
water, 17 parts. These proportions had boon prescribed for ship 
fumigation. Generation of this gas was slower than that of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, about 10 minutes being required. It had been demon¬ 
strated to be more toxic to white rats than straight hydrocyanic 
acid gas in the same concentration. A brief summary of some of 
these experiments is here given: 

Table 3. —Showing effect of cyanogen chloride-hydrocyanic acid gas on lice and 

lice ova 


d 

SC 

£ 

M 

Sodium cyanide; 
ounces per 1,000 
cubic feet 

Specimen No. 

Degree of protection 
of STwinien; how 
wrapped 

Initial vacuum m 
inches 

Followed by pressure 
in ptmnds 

Time of exposure at 0 
(or under pressure) 
(minutes) 

Total time .in cham¬ 
ber (minutes) 

Condition of 
lice upon 
removal from 
chamber 

Condition of 
lice later 

Ova hatching 
at 30“ C 

1 

4 

1 

Fully exposed_ 

26 


120 

144 

All inactive. 

Part revived. 

Part hatched. 



2 

..do. '. 




.do. 

.. ..do. 

None hatched. 


5 . 0 s 

1 



~ 

15 

IF 

Part active. 

l*art revived- 

Part hatched. 
Do. 


2 

- .-(lo.-*. 

- 



All inactive. 

.do. 

3 ' 

11.9 

1 


26 


15 

39 

All inactive. 

Part revived. 

Part hatched. 

2 

3 

4 

Full^ exposed_ 

.do.. 


.... 



.do.. 

.do_ 

.do.. 

.do. 

.do. 

None hatched. 
Part hatched. 
Do. 

4 

17.9 

1 

Fully exposed_ 

Hq 


15 

'W 

All inactive. 

Part revived. 

None hatched. 


2 

.do ‘. 

- -- 


.do. 

None revived 

Do. 


23.3 

1 

Fully exposed_ 

'W 


15 

44 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None hatched. 


2 

_do '.-. 


.do. 

_do. 

Do. 

" 0 ” 

00 

1 

8 folds blanket_ 

"if 

' ' 

30 

57 

All inactive. 

None revived 

None batched* 



2 

16 folds blanket_ 


.do. 

.do. 

Do. 


• 

3 

24 folds blanket_ 





_do.. 

.do. 

Do. 



4 

I 32 folds blanket_ 





Part active.. 

Part revived. 

Do. 



a 

40 folds blanket__ 





.do.. 

.do. 

Part hatched. 



6 

48 folds blanket---,-,. 





All active-.. 


Do. 

T 

118 

1 

8 folds blanket in oil¬ 
cloth suit case in 
center of pile of bag¬ 
gage and clothing 
bags. 

IT 


30 

56 

Part active.. 

All revived— 

Part hatched. 

T 

118 

1 

8 folds blanket 

26 


30 

57 

All Inactive - 

None revived 

None hatched. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

None hatched. 

Part hatched. 

2 




.do _ 

_do_ 



3 

24 folds blanket__ 





....do. 

_do_ 



4 

32 folds blanket 





do 

do 



& 







Part revived. 


1 

0 

48 folds blanket. 





.do. 

.do.. 

T 

288 

1 

8 folds blanket_ 

• 26 


15 

43 

All inactive 

None revived 
do . - 

None hatched. 
Do. 

Do. 

Part batched. 
Do. 

Do. 



2 

lA fnldn blanket_ 


_do_ 



3 

24 folds blanket.— 





dp. 

.do. 



4 

32 folda hlankpit 





Part actix^. 

Part revived- 

All revived... 



a 

40 folds blanket__ 







6 

48 (olds blanket. 

IIII 




All active-- 

Q 


1 

24 folds blanket . , 

2G 


30 

59 

All inontJvA 

None revived 
.....do........ 

None batched. 
Do. 

Do. 


2 

32 folds blanket. 


_do.. 



8 i 

40folds blanket....... 





_do. 

..<^..do__ 



4 I 

48lblda blanket._ 





_do_ 

_do.—..—. 

Do. 



_1 
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The cyanogen chloride-hydrocyanic acid gas has practically re¬ 
placed all other ship fumigants at the New York quarantine station, 
largely because it has an odor and is lachrymatory and irritating to 
the nose and throat, which gives warning and makes for safety. It 
was hoped that this gas mixture would also give a warning if too 
much remained in clothing or baggage after disinfestation. If so, 
this would obviate having to take the extra care and time in/airing 
out the bundles and would allow a much desired reduction of 10 to 
15 minutes in the time of their return to the immigrants. We were 
disappointed to find, however, that, in addition to taking longer to 
generate the gas, the cyanogen chloride part of the mixture seemed to 
ventilate out of fabrics more readily than the hydrocyanic acid part. 
Under certain conditions the warning factor of the cyanogen chloride 
would be aired out, but enough of the hydrocyanic acid gas left in to 
be dangerous. This was demonstrated by a number of experiments, 
of which two are quoted here: 

(1) In performing experiment No. 8, Table 3, two clean woolen blankets were 
folded tightly into a black oilcloth suit case and gassed with the specimens 
(118 ounces sodium cyanide per 1,000 cubic feet, initial vacuum of 26 inches, 
exposure 30 minutes). Tine suit case was not opened until five hours later. 
There remained no odor of cyanogen chloride in the blankets and no lachry¬ 
matory effect. There was, however, a distinct typical odor of hydrocyanic acid 
gas. 

(2) An experiment, similar to the one showing the retention of hydrocyanic 
acid gas by fabrics (above), was performed, using six blankets and cyanogen 
chloride-hydrocyanic acid gas in concentration of that from 143 ounces sodium 
cyanide per 1,000 cubic feet, initial vacuum Of 26 inches, and 120 minutes' 
exposure. The chamber and the blankets were aired for several minutes until 
there remained no odor of cyanogen chloride and no lacliryiuatory effect. The 
blankets were returned to the chamber in a loose heap, a wdiite rat in a wire 
cage was introduced, and the chamber closed for nine piiiuites. l^pon opening 
up, the odor of hydrocyanic acid gas was present in the chamber, l)ut there was 
no odor of cyanogen chloride and no lachrymatory effect. The rat was d<^ad. 

This apparent tendency of Iho cyanogen chloride gas to Iqave 
fabi'ics more readily than the hydrocyanic acid gas might bo remem- 
b(^red in doing cyanogen chloride-hydrocyanic acid gas ship fumiga¬ 
tions. The medical officer corner to depend largely upon the absence 
of the odor and the lachrymatory effect of cyanogen chloride .in 
determining whether a compartment has been safely ventilated after 
fumigation. It is entirely possible that a ship after inspection m^y be 
declared safe and free from gas because these warning signs are 
absent and yet enough hydrocyanic acid gas remain if mattresses, 
pillows, and blankets in large quantities are present, to produce upi- 
pleasant or even fatal results. 

OTHEa GASES 

During the course of t^ie experiments with the cyanide gases th6 
effects on lice of a few other available gases were tried. Sulphw 
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dioxide and chlorine could not be used because of their bleaching 
effects on fabrics. The gases used were ether, chloroform, formalde¬ 
hyde, carbon bisulphide, and carbon tetrachloride. All these, except 
formaldehyde and carbon tetrachloride, presented some factor such 
as inflammability, cost, etc., which would preclude their use as 
general delousing agents. Only a few tests were made, but they 
indicated that to obtain good results such high concentrations would 
be necessary that the cost would be prohibitive and the time of the 
fumigation process too long. 

(1) Ether .—The chamber was warmed up to about 39° C. Speci¬ 
mens of lice and fresh-laid ova were fully exposed in the chamber. 
A vacuum of 26 inches was obtained. A bottle containing ether in 
proportion of 143 fluid ounces per 1,000 cubic feet, warmed in a 
water bath, was connected and the ether vapor drawn into the 
chamber by the vacuum. The vacuum was broken to 0 by drawing 
warm air from an adjacent heated chamber. After 15 minutes^ 
exposure all the lice were found active and about 50 per cent of the 
ova subsequently hatched at 30° C. incubation. 

(2) Chloroform ,—Exactly the same procedure was followed, using 
143 fluid ounces chloroform per 1,000 cubic feet, as is described with 
ether above, and willi the same results on lice and lice ova. 

(3) Carbon hisnlphide ,—Using the same procedure, except that 
the chamber was warm^nl to 30° C., 3G fluid ounces of carbon bisul¬ 
phide per 1,000 cubic feet were used, with the same results on lice and 
lice ova. 

(4) Carbon tetrachloride .—Using the same procedure as with ether, 
107 fluid ounces of carbon tetrachloride per 1,000 cubic feet caused 
some of the lice to become inactive, but all revived and some of the 
ova subsequently Jiatched. 

(5) Carbon bisulphide and carbon tetrachloride .—A mixture of car¬ 
bon bisulphide and carbon tetrachloride, 36 fluid ounces and 107 
fluid ounces, respectively, per 1,000 cubic feet, were used, and about 
50 per cent of the lice were inactive after 20 minutes^ exposure, but 
all revived later. About 50 per cent of the ova subsequently hatched. 

(6) Formaldehyde. — {a) With lice and fresh ova fully exposed and 
the air in the chamber warm and moist, potassium permanganate 
and formalin (40 per cent) were mixed in a container in the chamber, 
in proportion of 6.8 ounces potassium permanganate and 16.9 fluid 
ounces fonnalin per 1,000 cubic feet, and chamber was closed for 60 
minutes. Lice all remained active and about 50 per cent of the ova 
subsequently hatched. 

(5) With 13.6 ounces potassium permanganate and 33.8 fluid 
ounces per 1,000 cubic feet formalin, mixed in a retort outside of 
chamber by slowly and carefully adding the formalin to the perman¬ 
ganate, and the formaldehyde gas was drawn into the warm» moist 
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chamber by a vacuum of 26 inches therein, vacuum broken to 0, and 
60 minutes’ exposiire, the lice remained active and some of the ova 
subsequently hatched. 

HEAT 

The facilities at hand during the experiments with lice afforded an 
opportunity to test the efficiency of the generally accepted methods 
of doloiLsing clothing by dry heat and steam, to determine the effect 
of different degrees of heat with varying combinations and degrees of 
moisture, vacuum pressure (air and steam), time of exposure, cir¬ 
culation of air in the chamber, and protection of the specimens by 
different amounts of wrapping in blankets, and to determine the 
effect of such procedures upon such articles as might be exposed to 
them in the disinfection of immigrants’ clothing. After numerous 
experiments the conclusion was reached that the only reliable way of 
using heat in the routine delousing of clothing bundles is the estab¬ 
lished, but slow, method of sorting out and treating articles not 
damaged by steam by introducing the steam into the chamber under 
vacuum, running the steam pressure up to at least 15 pounds for 15 
minutes, releasing the pressure, and drawing a secondary vacuum to 
aid in drying out the bundles. 

OBSERVATIONS 

While making the experiments upon which this article is based, 
certain observations were made not related to the main purpose of 
the investigation, but worthy of record; 

1. About four months after beginning to raise lice by allowing them 
to feed upon the skin, some of the fine brown feezes were accidently 
blown up into the experimenter’s face while cleaning out the box. 
Almost immediately his eyes became red and watery and a profuse, 
thin discharge from the nose and a series of about 20 or 30 violent 
sneezes followed. This soon passed off without further symptoms. 
Water, acetone, alcohol, ether, and chloroform extracts wore made 
from both louse bodies and louse feces, and when vaccinated with 
these the subject showed a very rapid and pronounced skin reaction. 
The water and alcohol extracts gave the stronger reactions. Several 
other persons vaccinated with the same extracts showed no reactions. 
Unfortunately, the subject had not been tested with louse extracts 
previous to starting to raise the lice. These extracts wore kept in the 
ice box and were potent with the subject and impotent with control 
persons up to six months later. Just before discontinuing to feed 
the lice, a fresh set of extracts was made. These gave skin reac¬ 
tions on the subject for a few months after he had discontinued 
feeding the hce, but the reaction had entirely disappeared by the end 
the fifth month. 
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2. At no time during the 14 months while constantly feeding 800 
to 1,000 lice did any toxic symptoms appear, such as general malaise, 
depression, fever, and rash at areas other than where lice were fed, 
as described by Moore.^ 

3. Mature lice were usually killed by HCN and CNCl-HCN more 
readily than were the larva or the first stage nymphs. 

4. Lice often changed color to red or reddish brown when killed by 
HCN or CNCl-HCN. 

5. It has been assumed that cloth having a deep nap, such as plush, 
would give a certain degree of protection to lice from toxic gases. 
Careful observation, however, failed to show that they ever burrowed 
into fabrics as if seeking such protection. 

6. Contrary to usual belief, lice ova were found to be as easily 
destroyed by cyanide gases as were lice. This is explained by the 
fact that the operculum of the ovum has numerous perforations 
through which gas may penetrate, whereas the louse is able to close 
its breathing stigmata tightly and to live for a considerable time on 
its internal air reserve. 

7. Attempts were made at various times to neutralize the toxicity 
of hydrocyanic acid gas, using ammonia and formaldehyde, but 
without result of practical value. 

8. The experiments with formaldehyde gas, as may be expected 
from observations with regard to other insects, indicate that 
destruction of lice or their eggs could not be expected from the 
concentration usually recommended for room fumigation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The use of vacuum to force cyanide gas into packages to destroy 
insect life was introduced by the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture to kill bollw^orms in cotton bales, and, as adopted by Surgeon 
Grubl>s for destroying lice in clothing and baggage, is an improve¬ 
ment over the steam method, since the packages are undisturbed and 
the contents uninjured. It has, however, distinct limitations. 

2. Cyanide gas penetrates fabrics so slowly that it is applicable 
to delousing only when aided by an initial vacuum; the higher the 
vacuum the quicker and deeper the penetration. 

3. The efficiency and practicability of the vacuum cyanide method 
in routine delousing of clothing and baggage of immigrants depend 
upon a proper balance of the three important factors, concentration 
of the gas, degree of initial vacuum, and length of exposure. 

4. lice and lice ova are easily killed by the cyanide gases. The 
minimum lethal concentrations of HCN gas hnd of CNCl-HCN gas 
mixture for fully exposed lice and lice ova, 15 minutes' exposure, was 

. .. . . .. . I --- .... . . . . - . 

> Jour. Amer. Med. Assn, Nov. 2,1918. vol. 71. pp. 1481-1483. 
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determined to be that from about 18 ounces of sodium cyanide pear 
1,000 cubic feet, 

. 5. Vacuums of 26 inches of mercury and air pressures of 16 pounds 
and combinations of these, used without gas over longer periods of 
time than those used in actual delousing, have no effect on lice and 
lice ova. 

6. An air pressure of 15 pounds produced and held after the intro¬ 
duction of gas into the chamber does not appreciably aid in the 
penetration of the gas. 

7. Dry heat of 72® C., with vacuum of 26 inches and 15 minutes' 
exposure, did not appreciably aid the vacuum in the penetration of 
the gas. 

8. A secondary vacuum is of aid in clearing gas out of clothing 
bundles. 

9. High concentrations of HCN require that materials be well 
ventilated after fumigation. 

10. The odor and the lachrymatory effect of CNCl-HCN gas mix¬ 
ture may ventilate out, leaving a dangerous amount of IICN in 
fabrics. Hence there is no advantage in using CNCl-HCN rather 
than HCN. 

11. Sliip fumigation with cyanide gases (5 ounces sodium cyanide 
per 1,000 cubic feet for two hours without vacuum) can not be ex¬ 
pected to kill all lice or lice ova. 

12. The vacuum hydrocyanic acid gas method prescribed for the 
fumigation of imported compressed cotton bales (see Experiment 
No. 9, Table 2) was tried repeatedly but failed to destroy lice or 
lice ova protected by 16 to 24 folds of wool blanket. 

18. The experiments made in this study, together with records of 
actual operations, definitely indicate the proper combination of 
HCN concentration, initial vacuum, and time of exposure necessary 
to destroy lice or lice ova in immigrants' clothing and ordinary 
baggage. The process is an improvement over the steam method, 
especially for baggage, and the factors pi'escribed arc witliin practi¬ 
cal limits. 

IIECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of this study the following recommendations were 
made and were adopted as the procedure to be used at the New York 
quarantine station: 

(a) That the use of hydrocyanic acid gas be continued as a routine 
delousing agent for the clothing of immigrants, using from 143 to 
285.7 ounces sodium cyanide per 1,000 cubic feet (12 ounces to 24 
ounces per 84 cubic foot chamber), or from 72 to 143 fluid ounces of 
liquid HCN, that the initial vacuum be 26 inches, and that the ex¬ 
posure be for at least 30 minutes. 
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(5) That in loading the sterilizing chambers the clothing bags 
and the baggage be placed on wire racks, thus separating them some¬ 
what, rather than packing them in tightly without the racks. 

(c) That after fumigation, the clothing bags be hung up, out of 
doors if possible, but at least in a stream of fresh air, until odor of 
gas disappears, before being returned to the immigrants. 

(d) That the same concentration of gas and initial vacuum as 
recommended for clothing bags bo used for baggage, but that the 
time of exposure bo 1 hour. That the covers of trunks and other 
very large cases be opened for fumigation. As it is usually at least 
8 to 24 hours after fumigation before the immigrant has the opportu¬ 
nity of unpacking his larger pieces of baggage, airing of same is not 
necessary. 

(e) That the clothing of immigrants with typhus, or exposed to 
typhus, be sterilized by the vacuum pressure steam process; shoes, 
hats, suit cases, etc., which steam would injure, to be subjected to 
the standard vacuum cyanide process. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF ANIONS UPON THE PROPER¬ 
TIES OF «ALUM FLOC” 

By Lewis B Miller, Associate Chemist, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service 

In considering the formation of that complex substance commonly 
called ‘^alum floe,” it is convenient to distinguish two aspects. The 
first is the ionic equilibria involved when solutions of aluminium salts 
are mixed with alkaline waters. The second is the physical prop¬ 
erties of the insoluble product formed, especially with reference to its 
existence in the colloidal, dispersed state and in the flocculated state. 
However, these two aspects are interconnected, since the physical 
properties of the solid phase are determined by its composition, and 
this in turn is a function of the ionic composition of the mixed solu¬ 
tions. Previous work (Miller, 1924) showed that the nature and con¬ 
centration of the negative ions exert a great effect upon the compo¬ 
sition and physical properties of the floe. These studies have now 
been extended. Anions not common to natural waters have been 
used to develop principles and the unique properties of the floe from 
alum are emphasized. • 

As a preliminary step in this study there were made electrometric 
titration curves of aluminium salts by sodium hydroxide in the 
27185®—25t- 2 
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presence of several anions. The work of Theriault and Clark (1923) 
on the titration of alum and aluminiiun chloride was repeated and 
corroborated. Then since the pure aluminium salts could not be 
readily prepared for all of the negative ions which it was desired to 
study, the procedure was governed as follows: Preliminary experi¬ 
ments with aluminium chloride in presence of sodium sulphate as well 
as results in other lines (Miller, 1924) indicated that the effect of the 
monovalent chloride anion was practically completely masked by the 
presence of polyvalent anions. Therefore, experiments with polyva¬ 
lent anions'were conducted by introducing the aluminium ion into 
the solution as aluminium chloride and the polyvalent anion as the 
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potassium or sodium salt which yielded the anion in question. Four 
of these titration curves are shown in Figures 1 and 2. While they 
differ considerably in detail they all agree in showing a decided drop in 
potential before the “three equivalents of alkali” axis is reached, 
indicating that the floe is carrying down acid constituents from 
solution. This fact was also determined qualitatively upon the pre¬ 
cipitates formed in presence of the varioas anions and a quantitative 
study made in presence of some of them (Miller, 1923 and 1924). 

In the experimental work described in this paper, only very pure 
materials were used. C. P.' chemicals were purified further by the 
usual methods. Solutions were made up in distilled water and 
standardized. Since the purpose of the research is to discover the 
fundamental principles underlying coimnercial water purification by 
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alam, the soluttons were as dilute as could be coareaieatly handled 
in the laboratory. 

In the early part of the wcffk upon alum at the Hygioiio Liaboratory' 
the qualitative observation was made that when alum is treated wi^ 
sodium hydroxide the region of hydrion concentration over which 
flocculation takes place is quite different from that in which floccula¬ 
tion occurs if aluminium chloride and sodium hydroxide are used. 
This suggests that the anions may determine the pH range over which 
flocculation or coagulation of the floe takes place. Several studies 
appear in the literature which, while not made with this specific 
purpose in view, throw light upon this subject. (In this connection 



see Blum, 1916; Buswell and Edwards, 1922; Wolman and Hannan, 
1921; Daniels, 1923; Baylis, 1923; Theriault and Clark, 1923; Hat¬ 
field, 1924; Miller, 1923; Greenfield and Buswell, 1922; and Smith, 
1920.) These papers include studies, from both practical and theo¬ 
retical points of view, upon natural waters in filter plants and upon 
pure solutions in the laboratory. In general, these studies agree in 
showing a zone of fairly complete coagulation of alum (with corre¬ 
sponding low content of soluble aluminium in the filter effluent) 
covering a rather broad region of hydrion concentration. However, 
there is considerable divergence in the results of the varioxis investi¬ 
gators as to the exact r^on of hydrion concentration over which 
coagulation occurs. This fact supports the idea that the mineral 
content of the water, or, more specifically, the anion content of the 
water, may influence the location of the zone of coagulation. 
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In order to test this hypothesb a series of experiments was conr 
ducted using the following procedure: Five hundred c. c. portions 
of aluminium salt solution, in the presence of various, negative ions, 
were precipitated by the slow addition of 500 c. c. of a sodium 
hydroxide solution with mechanical stirring. The final concentra¬ 
tion of Al was 0.005 molar. After the addition of the reagent had 
been completed, the solution was permitted to stand a half hour. 
The hydrion concentration was then determined colorimctrically. 
The solution was filtered through quantitative filter paper, the 
precipitate washed thorou^ly with ammonium nitrate and ignited 
to constant weight. The amount of aluminium precipitated was 



then calculated from the weight of the alumina and the residual 
aluminium remaining in solution by difference. The numerical 
results are given in Tables 1 to 8, and these results plotted as “ quan¬ 
tity of aluminium precipitated” against “hydrion concentration” 
are shown in Figures 3 to 6. 

The effect of chloride and sulphate ion was studied by the addition 
of alkali to aluminium chloride and potassium alum. As in the 
titration experiments, the effect of other negative ions was studied 
by introducing the aluminium as aluminium chloride and the poly¬ 
valent anions as the potassium or sodium salt which yielded the 
anion in question. 
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Table 1 

(0.005 molar aluminium chloride and sodium hydroxide) 


£xp. 

No. 

pH 

1 

Equiva¬ 
lents 
NaOH 
added per 
mol A1 

Mols A1 
precipi¬ 
tated, de¬ 
termined 
as AI 2 O 3 

Remarks 

1 

m 

2.50 

0 

Solution slightly opalescent 

2 

7.1 

ZOO 

0 

Solution distinctly opalescent. 

3 

7.8 

2.05 

.00404 1 

Good floe; filtrate clear. 

4 

8.5 

3.00 

.00405 

Do. 

5 

as 

3.10 

.00442 

Do. 

6 

9.4 

3.40 

.00304 

Do. 


Table 2 

(0.005 molar aluminium chloride, 0.5 molar ammonium chloride and sodium hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

pH 

Equiva¬ 
lents 
NaOH 
added 
per mol 
A1 

Mols Al 
precipi¬ 
tated, 
deter¬ 
mined as 
AIjO» 

Remarks 

47 

5.5 

Z50 

0 

Clear solution; no floe. 

67 

6.0 

2.65 

0 

Solution opalescent; no floe. 

55 

6.2 

2.70 

.00483 

Good floe; clear filtrate. 

53 

6.8 

2.85 


Do. 

48 

7.0 

Z06 

.554% 

Do. 

49 

7.4 

3.40 

.00508 

Do. 

50 

7.8 

4.00 

.00508 

Do. 

51 

as 

6.00 

.00508 

Do. 

52 

8.5 

8.00 


Do. 

54 

0.4 

180.00 


Do. 

56 
^ 1 

0.8 



1 Do. 


The results in Table 2 when compared to those in Table 1 show 
the salting out^^ effect of the strong ammonium chloride solution 
upon the colloidal floe present. The results in Table 2 agree with 
those of Blum (1916) for the analytical determination of aluminiuiXL 
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Table 3 

(0.005 molar aluminium chloride and potassium carbonate) 


1 

Exp. 

No. 

pH 

Equiva¬ 
lents 
K2Cn), 
added 
pei mol 
A1 

Mols A1 
preeipi- 
tH< cci, 
deter¬ 
mined 
as AhOi 


36J 

4.6 

2.00 

0 

Opalcscimt solution; no tloc. 

37 1 

6.0 

2.40 

0 

Do. 

38 

6.3 

2.80 

0 

Do. 

39 I 

6. 7 

3.00 

0 

Do 

43 i 

6.1 

3.20 

.00265 

Fair Hoc; flltratc opalescent. 

40 

6.4 

3.60 

.00496 

Good iloc, filtrate clear. 

41 

7.2 

4.00 

.00496 

Do 

42 

8.7 

6.00 

.(K)491 

Do, 

44 

9.4 

6.00 

.00440 

Do, 

45 

9.4 

7 00 


Do. 

46 

9.7 

10.00 

.00252 

Do. 


Table 4 

(0.0025 molar potassium alum, KiAla (S04)4*24U20, and sodium hydroxide) 


pH 

Equiva¬ 
lents 
NaOll 
added ))6r 
mol AI 

Mols Al 
precipi¬ 
tated 

Remarks 

4.3 

1.200 

0.001590 

Good floe; filtrate clear. 

4.7 

1.800 

.003551 

Do. 

5.2 

2.400 

. 004882 

Do, 

6.8 

2,500 

. 004937 

Do. 

6.2 

2.600 

.0049f}0 

Do. 

6.7 

2.700 

.004993 

Do. 

7.0 

2.723 

.004990 

Do. 

7.4 

2.800 

.004984 

Do. 

7.6 

2.850 

. 004980 

Do 

8.6 

2. 950 

. 00178.5 

Do. 

8.9 

3.100 

.004279 

Do. 


The results in Table 4 are taken from Table 4 of the article 1)}’ 
Miller, 1923. In this work residual aluminium was determined by 
filtering off the floe from a two liter sample, evaporating the filtrate 
to small volume, and determining aluminium as alumina by Blum^s 
(1916) method. 

Table 5 


(0.005 molar aluminium chloride, 0.0075 molar potassium oxalate and sodium hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

pH 

Equiva¬ 
lents 
NaOH 
added 
per mol 
Al 

Mols Al 
precipi¬ 
tated, 
deter¬ 
mined a.s 
AI 1 O 3 

Remarks 

9 

7.0 

1.80 

0 

Faintly opalescent; no fioc. 

7 

8.0 

2.20 

0 

Do. 

20 

8,4 

2.60 

0 

Opalescent; no fioc. 

11 

8.8 

2.90 

.00477 

Floe; filtrate clear. 

8 

9.0 

3.00 

.00410 

Do. 

12 

9.6 

3.40 

.00284 

Do. 
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Tabu> 6 

(0.005 aluminiam chloride^ 0.0076 molar potassium acid i^thalate, and sodium hydroxido) 


Sxp. 

No. 

pH 

Equlva* 
louts 
NaOH 
added 
per mol 

A1 

Mols A1 
precipi¬ 
tated, 
deter¬ 
mined 
os AlaOj 

Uemarks 

29 

3.8 

1.00 

0 

Clear solution; no lloc. 

30 

4.8 

2.00 

0 ; 

Opalescent; no floe. 

31 

5.3 

3.00 

0.00385 

Fair floe; filtrate oiialescent. 

34 

5.8 

3.50 

.00480 

Qood floe; filtrate clear. 

32 

7.1 

4.00 

.00510 

Do. 

35 

8.8 

4.50 

.00489 

Do. 

33 

9.6 

5.00 

.00277 

Do. 


Table 7 

(0.005 molar aluminium chloride, 0.0075 molar potassium chromate, and sodium hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

pH 

Equiva¬ 

lents 

NaOH 

added 

per 

mol A1 

MoJs A1 
preeipl- 
tateu, 

1 deter¬ 
mined as 
AljOj* 

Remarks 

13 

4.8 

0 

0 

Opalescent; no floe 

14 

4.8 

0 40 

0 

Do. 

16 

6.0 

1.00 

0 

Incipient flocculation; will not filter. 

18 

6.9 

1.50 

.00.561 

Fioc; flltiate opalescent. 

16 

6 4 

2 00 

.00614 

Do ^ 

19 

7.2 

2.60 

.00M6 

Do. 

17 

8.8 

3.00 

.00512 

Floe; filtrate clear. 

29 

0.8 

3.40 

. 00322 

Do. 


* Precipitate contains chromate which will not wash out 

Table 8 


(0.005 molar aluminium chloride, 0.005 molar secondary potassium acid phosphate, and sodium hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

pH 

Equiva¬ 
lents 
NaOH 
added per 
mol A1 

MoLs A1 
precipi¬ 
tated, de¬ 
termined 
as A 1 P 04 * 

Remarks 

21 

2.6 

0 

0 

Solution clear. 

22 

3.0 

1.00 

0 

Solution opalescent; no fioc. 

25 

3.3 

1.50 

0 

Very opalescent; no floe. 

26 

3.4 

1 75 

0 

! Increasing opalescence*; no floe. 

27 

3.7 

1.90 

0 

Do. 

23 

4.8 

2.00 

.00388 

Floe; filtrate opalescent. 

28^ 

6.9 

2. .50 

.00403 

Floe; filtrate slightly opalescent. 

24 

8.1 

3.00 

.00321 

Floe; filtrate clear. 

28 

9.2 

3.50 

.00130 

Do. 


• It was assumed that the precipitate had the composition, AlPO*. 


The data in Tables 7 and 8 are much less reliable than the*remainder 
of the data. In Table 7 the values are considerably too high, duo to 
the fact that chromate is carried down which can not be readily 
removed from the precipitate. In Table 8 it is assumed that the 
precipitate has the composition AIPO4. That aluminium precipitates 
as the neutral phosphate in solutions weakly acid with acetic acid is 
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iJrell known. Whether this composition extends to high pH values 
is questionable in light of recent work on the composition of the 
aluminium precipitate from alum (Miller, 1923). The results do 
indicate definitely, however, the range of hydrion concentration over 
which flocculation occurs in presence of chromate and phosphate ion. 

The results thus far have been obtained by experimenting with 
solutions 0.006 molar with respect to aluminium. It was desired to 
extend these investigations to solutions approaching in strength those 
used in the actual operation of water purification. Solutions 0.0005 
molar with respect to aluminium of aluminium chloride and of 
potassium alum were made up, treated by sodium hydroxide, and 
analyzed as beiore. The results are given in Tables 9 and 10 and 
plotted in Figure 6. The regions of flocculation are seen to be 
approximately the same as for the more concentrated solutions. 



Table 9 

[0.0005 molar aluminium chloride and sodium hydroxide] 




Equiva¬ 
lents 
NaOll 
added 
per mol 
A1 

Mols A1 
ppt. de- 
tonnined 
as AhOa 

Kemarks 

60 

5w8 

2.90 

0 

No floe. 

81. 

6.8 

3.00 

0 

Do. • 

86 

6.0 

3.20 

0 

Do. 

87 

7.6 

8.30 

0 

Do. 

62 

8,1 

3.40 


Floecolation. 

M 

8.2 

880 


Do. 

63 

89 

4.00 


Do. 

88 

9.2 

4.80 

.00009 

Po. 
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Tabi*® 10 

(0.00025 miolar potassium nlum, E^tAh (S04)4.24H90, and sodium Hydroxide) 


Exp. 

No. 

pH 

Eqixiva- 
lents 
NaOH 
added 
per mol 
A1 

Mols A1 
precipi* 
lated, 
deter¬ 
mined 
as AlsOs 

Eemarks 

76.... 

4.9 

0.8 

.00016 

Flocculation. 

75.... 

5.0 

1.2 


Do. 

73,... 

5.1 

1.6 

. 00032 

Do. 

72.... 

5.8 

2.0 

. (K)«:i9 

Do. 

71.... 

7.2 

2.4 

.00039 

Do. i ' 

70.... 

7.9 

2.7 

. 00033 

Do. 

74.„. 

8.5 

3.0 

. 00021 

Do. 


Tlic results tabulated here show the regions of hydrion concentra¬ 
tion over which flocculation occurs in the presence of various negative 
ions for that complex substance commonly called alujn floe and often 
incorrectly termed aluminium' hydroxide. In the strictest sense 
these data do not represent the range of hydrion concentration over 
which the alum floe is ^^insolublc.^^ Witness, for example, the case 
of the oxalate. In this example, in passing from lower to higher pH 
values the solutions become more and more opalescent, indicating 
that there is an insoluble substance present in the highly dispersed 
colloidal state. It is not until the pH rises to the value of 8.S that 
flocculation occurs. Similarly the presence of ammonium chloride in 
relatively high concentration assists the coagulation of the colloidal 
floe produced by mixing aluminium chloride and sodium hydroxide 
and very perceptibly broadens the coagulation zone. 

It must be emi)hasizod that alum floe, while it sometimes exists 
in the state of a colloidal suspension, is quite different in a relative 
sense from what is often described in the literature as colloidal 
aluminium hydroxide. If, for example, an aluminium chloride- 
ammonia mixture is pla(*.ed in a collodion bag and dialyzed, the 
resulting colloidal material becomes more and more sensitive to 
the pj-esence of coagulating anions as dialysis proceeds. If dialyzed 
sufficiently long, coagulation will take place spontaneously. If 
the process is stopped just before this stage is reached a product is 
s(»cured which is exceedingly sensitive, requiring the merest trace of 
coagulating anion to render it unstable. The material termed alum 
flo(*. whicli sf)mctimes exists in the colloidal state is, as has been 
shown, sensitives especially to polyvalent anions and hydrion con¬ 
centration. As coxnpared to the dialyzed sol, however, it requires 
enormous quantities of coagulating anion to affect it. 

Tlieso data make evident the importance of the negative ion 
in the flocculation of the solid phase. The hydrion zone of coagula¬ 
tion may be controlled at will by varying the negative ions present 
in solution. Coagulation must therefore be partiiJly dependent upon 
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the coi^ulating eflFect of the anions and partially upon the hydrion 
conoentration. While it appears that polyvalent anions are, in 
general, more efficient than monovalent anions in producing coagula¬ 
tion, the effect of each anion seems to be specific in determining 
the particular region of hydrion concentration over which floccula¬ 
tion will occur. The sulphate anion is unique among the anions 
studied in that it produces (under the conditions described) a com¬ 
paratively good floe over a broad range of hydrion concentration. 
The existence of a colloidal, opalescent suspension has never been 
observed with pure alum solutions. It occurred with all other 
anions studied. 

As a further example of the strong coagulating effect of the sulphate 
ion as compared to the chloride ion we cite the following: If very 
dilute solutions of aluminium chloride (0.0005 molar) and sodium 
hydroxide be mixed in such proportions that somewhat less than three 
mols of sodium hydi’oxide per mol of aluminium chloride are present 
no floe will form and the solutions will remain perfectly clear and 
transparent. If, then, an equivalent quantity of neutral sodium 
sulphate is added, flocculation takes place. If more concentrated 
solutions of aluminium chloride (0.01 molar) are used, the solutions 
become opalescent upon addition of sodium hydroxide. As more 
and more sodium hydroxide is added, the opalescence increases until 
three mols of sodimn hydroxide per mol aluminium chloride are 
added, at wliich point flocculation takes place. Upon permitting 
these opalescent solutions to stand, a process of solution, dispersion, 
or both occurs, so that at the end of several days the solutions are 
clear and transparent, or nearly so. If to the opalescent solution 
which first forms or to the clear solution wliich finally results sodium 
sulphate be added, flocculation takes place. The photographs in 
Plate I illustrate the facts just stated. Since it was desired that the 
opalescence should be plainly discernible in the photographs, relatively 
strong (0.01 molar) solutions of aluminium chloride were used. To 
these were .added increasing amounts of sodium hydroxide. The 
pH was determined colorimetrically. For Plate I (A) from left to 
right we have the following data: 




Tube No. 




D 

D 

8 

D 

5 

Mob NaOH per mol AlClj... 

H|H|N 

B 

2.5 


3.0 

pW____ 



5.2 


8.7 



As increasing amounts of sodium hydroxide are added, opalescence 
increases until three equivalents of the reagent per mol aluminium 
chloride have been added. At this point flocculation occurs. Plate 














X<&) shows the ^eOt of the Addition of three eqnivalents of owluiia 
sulphate per mol aluminium chloride to the above mixtures. Oood 
floccuktiop occurs in every case. A slight increase in pH value is 
noted when sodium sulphate is added. Below are the data for 
Plate 1(B): 



Tube No.— 


1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

Mole NaOn per mol AlClj. 

1 0 

2.3 

■1 

2 7 

8.0 

pH.. 

4 2 

4 fi 


6.9 

9.0 

Mole Naa per mol AICI 3 . 

1.5 

1.5 

i 

1.5 1 

15 

1.5 


As noted above, a relatively high concentration of aluminium 
chloride was used in order to make the results plainly evident in the 
photographs. The principle thus illustrated applies to more dilute 
solutions. 

When flocculation of the aluminium ehloricle-sodium hydroxide 
mixtures is produced by the addition of sodium sulphate as described 
above, an analysis of the floe by the method of Miller (1923) shows 
that the floe contains approximately the same proportion of sulphate 
as would be contained by a floe at the same hydrion concentration 
produced from alum and sodium hydroxide. This co-precipitation 
of an acid component has already been dealt witli by an analytical 
method (Miller 1923 and 1924). 

Theriault and Clark (1923) have made a study of the region of 
hydrion concentration over which Tupid flocculation of alum at high 
dilutions occurs when the alum is added to alkaline solutions or to 
buffered solutions. Their results show that, as the alum solutions 
become increasingly dilute, the pll zone of rapid flocculation rapidly 
nawows, giving a maximum rate of flocculation at a pH of o.i). Hat¬ 
field (1924), in data obtained with alum upon Lake St. Clair water 
by the method of Theriault and Clark, found a maximum rate of 
flocculation at a pH of 6.1 tt) 6.3. In contrast to this, he observed a 
much broader zone of hydrion concentration (pH 5.8 to pH 7.6) in 
which the filter effluent was practically free from soluble aluminium. 
These results are in accord with the broad zone of coagulation for 
alum described in this paper. Now it is obvious that the zone of 
rapid coagulation must lie within the zone of coagulation for any 
particular anion; but it does not necessarily follow that the two 
zones will coincide. The results just cited plainly indicate that for 
alum they do not. It is of considerable interest and perhaps signifi¬ 
cance that for alum the zone of most rapid flocculation lies in the most 
acid portion of the zone of coagulation. This is the porritm of the 
zone of coagulation in which the solid jhase is highest in aulphAte 
content. 
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F Themidt ud dUffk <1923) liaT« svggMted, with reservations, that 
tiiB pH value of 5.5 at which maximum rate of flocculation of alum 
oeemra is of significance in the determination of the isoelectric point 
for aluminium hydroxide. Hatfield (1924) refers to his values of 
pH 6.1 to pH 6.3 as indicating the "apparent isoelectric point” of 
aluminium hydroxide. As the results upon the effect of anions in 
determining the hydrion zone of coagulation suggest, and as will be 
shown in a moment, the hydrion zone of rapid flocculation may be 
varied at will by a variation in the anions present in solution. The 
results of the investigators just quoted, while of value and importance 



to the water works profession as a determination of the zone of 
hydrion concentration in which flocculation occurs most rapidly for 
the conditions described, is not of significance as a direct experi¬ 
mental method for the determination of the true isoelectric point of 
ahuninium hydroxide. 

Theriault and Clark (1923) in thtir determination of the zone of 
hydrion concentration at which the maximum rate oi flocculation 
occurs, used solutions containing 100 parts per million of alum with 
success. When solutions of aluminium chloride andsodium hydrosdde 
el the same molar concentrations as the above *are used, no fiocculsr 
tion occurs within 24 hours. It is necessary to increase tiwaluininium 
ebknide oonc^tTation to 0.00132 molar in wdcr to secure flocoidaticsi 
ft reasonable tinm. In Figiare 7 is {dotted the time of first 
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appearance of floe against pH for solutions of 0.00018 molar alum and 
0.00132 molar aluminium chloride to which have been added varying 
quantities of sodium hydroxide. The pH was determined colon-* 
metrically. The pH value at which alum solutions flocculate most 
rapidly is at or near the value of 5.5. For aluminium chloride the 
pH value is 8.0. This illustrates the point just discussed—that the 
hyclrion concentration at which the rate of floe formation is greatest 
may be varied by a change in the anion content of the solution. The 
far greater molar concentration of aluminium chloride (as compared 
to alum) necessary to produce a floe within a few minutes is an added 
proof of the strong coagulating action of the sulphate ion. 

It has been stated in this paper that 0.005 molar solutions of 
aluminium chloride do not flocculate with increased additions of 
sodium hydroxide until practically three mols of sodium hydroxide per 
mol of aluminium chloride have been added, this mixture having a 
hydrion concentration of about pll 8.5. At lower pH values a col¬ 
loidal suspension forms giving the solution an opalescent appearance. 
The addition of sodium sulphate to these colloidal suspensions Causes 
flo(^.culation to take place. In Table 11 are given data showing the 
smallest quantities of sodium sulphate which, when added to one 
liter quantities of 0.005 molar aluminium chloride-sodium hydroxide 
mixtures cause complete flocculation of the colloidal material, leav¬ 
ing the supernatant liquid clear and sparkling after the floe has set¬ 
tled. As the pH of the solution increases, it requires less and less 
sulphate ion to cause flocculation, until at pII 9.0 flocculation occurs 
spontaneously. 

Table 11. — Smallest gxianlity of Na 2 SOA that will cause flocculation of 
NaOH mixtures at different pH values 


Expori- 
nient No. 

pH 

Equiva¬ 
lents 
NaOH 
per mol 
AlCIj 

Equiva¬ 
lents 
Na3S04 
per mol 
AlClj 

Experi¬ 
ment No. 

pH 

Equiva¬ 
lents 
NaOH 
per mol 
AlCls 

Equiva¬ 
lents 
NaaSOi 
per mol 
AlClg 

13 

4.6 

2.00 

0 7 

27 

8.4 

2.90 

0.2 

16 

4 0 

2.40- 

0.7 

31 

9.0 

3.10 

0 

21 

6.8 

2.76 

as 






The results obtained in this investigation may serve to explain 
the reason for the variable results obtained by different investigators 
relative to the region of pH over which flocculation occurs in water 
purification and to the region in which considerable soluble aluminium 
is found in the filter effluent. The cause, in all probability, lies in the 
effect of the negative ions present in the raw water or which are sub¬ 
sequently added, and, perhaps, also to organic and colloidal matter 
likewise present in the raw water. (See Baylis, 1923, and Smith, 
1920.) That the results of different investigators for alum do not 
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differ m widely as the results described in this paper is probably 
due to the strong influence of the divalent negative sulphate ion in 
coagulating the insoluble aluminium compound formed. 

The effect of different anions in determining the hydrion zone of 
flocculation is not limited to the aluminium precipitate. Experiments 
upon ferric chloride and ferric sulphate show that the same principles 
apply there. It seems altogether probable that these principles will 
likewise apply to many of the metals which form insoluble hydroxides. 
The application of these principles should be of importance to such 
industries as, for example, the paper and mordant dyeing industries 
which make use of metallic hydroxide precipitate. The power to 
control the fonufttion of a precipitate in one pH range or prevent it in 
another by a variation of anion, or the knowledge that the removal 
.of interfering anions will improve the character of the precipitate, 
must certainly find application in many ways. 

In water purification by alum there are at least three chemical 
factors necessary for successful clarification: (1) There must be 
added a certain minimum quantity of aluminium ion; (2) there must 
be present an anion of strong coagulating power, such as the sulphate 
ion; (3) the hydrion concentration must be properly adjusted. As 
the work of Theriault and Clark (1923) and of Langelier (1923) 
suggest, and as the work of Baylis (1923) proves, it may bo cheaper 
to add a minimum quantity of alum and adjust to the desired pH 
value by the addition of mineral acid than to add a larger quantity 
of alum. Under certain conditions the purchase or manufacture of 
an acid alum may prove to be more economical. Likewise, for a 
water of low alkalinity which requires an alum-lime dosage it may 
prove profitable to use a basic alum together with slight additions 
of acid or lime to secure the proper hydrion concentration. Or it 
may be that a source of aluminium ion other than alum may bo found 
sufficiently cheap to warrant its use together with a larger quantity 
of sulphuric acid, the latter to be the source of sulphate ion and the 
means of adjusting hydrion concentration. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to discuss relative costs or to suggest new methods of 
alum manufacture. It is merely desired to point out a few rather 
obvious possibilities for the application of the principles discussed. 
The alert engineer will make use of these or any other applications 
which appear feasible. In clqsing let it be again emphasized that 
the sulphate ion and the aluminium ion are of coordinate importance 
in water clarification. In buying aluminium sulphate the water 
works superintendent purchases two values: a potential supply of 
aluminium ion which with alkaline waters wijl form an insoluble 
material and a potential supply of sulphate ion which of all ions 
studied is best qualified to yield a suitable floe. It is indeed fortunate 
for the progress of water purification by coagulants that one of the 
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earliest and cheapest commercial methods discovered for the for¬ 
mation of aluminium compounds chanced to be the reaction of sul¬ 
phuric acid with bauxite. 

The above considerations apply to those procedures in water 
clarification which make use of the properties of the ordinary floe. 
There are, however, phases of water clarification such as the removal 
of certain types of color where other aspects of the problem must be 
considered. These we shall treat in a subsequent paper. 

In this article the importance of the negative ion content of the 
solution in relation to some of the chemical and physical properties 
of alum floe has been established. The bearing upon water purifi¬ 
cation by the alum process has been discussed. In .this connection 
the effect of several negative ions upon the form of the electrometric 
titration curve has been demonstrated. The relation of hydrion. 
concentration and anion content of the solution to the formation 
of the aluminium precipitate has been determined for several anions. 
The dependence of the physical state of the insoluble aluminium 
compounds formed—their existence in colloidal suspension or as 
coagulated precipitate—upon the anions present has been emphasized. 
The lack of agreement in the literature upon the region of hydrion 
concentration in which coagulation of alum takes place has been 
explained as partially duo to the negative ion content of the solutions 
in question and to the presence of colloidal material such as silicic 
acid or organic matter. The relation of hydrion zone of coagula- 
tion^' to '^hydrion zone of rapid coagulation^^ for aluminium sulphate 
and aluminium chloride has been determined. For aluminium sul¬ 
phate it has been demonstrated that the hydrion zone of rapid 
coagulation^' tends to shift towards the more acid portion of the 
^^lydrion zone of coagulation." A few possible applications of the 
principles discussed in this paper have been pointed out, and in par¬ 
ticular the coordinate importance of the aluminium ion and of the 
sulphate ion for current water works practice has been emphasized. 
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CONFERENCE BOARD OF PHYSICIANS IN INDUSTRY 

Abstracts of Minutes of Meeting held in New York, January 16, 1925 

Below are printed brief abstracts of the minutes of the recent 
meeting of the Conference Board of Physicians in Industry. Inas¬ 
much'as the conference board represents a group of physicians in 
industrial concerns employing between 600,000 and 700,000 persons, 
it is believed that their opinions may bo of considerable interest and 
importance. 

ABSTRACTS OF MINUTES OF FORTY-^IXTH MEETING, CONFERENCE 

BOARD OF PHYSICIANS IN INDUSTRY, HELD IN NEW YORK JANUARY 

10, 1925 

At its forty-sixth meeting, held in New York, January 16, 1925, 
the Conference Board of Physicians in Industry reviewed the methods 
in use for the care of trivial injuries. Wliile it was agreed that many 
trifling injuries created no disability and required no redressing, it 
was also stated that many serious infections entailing much loss of 
time and production arose from the neglect of such cases. Tliis was 
emphasized by figures on infections submitted by the members. 
Over 2,000 infection cases were reported among 32,500 workei-s during 
1924, and of this number only about 20 had received treatment prior 
to the appearance of the infection. It was thus seen that where 
prompt medical attention is given to injuries, infections arc prac¬ 
tically eliminated, and that practically all infections in such injuries 
result from delay in reporting for treatment. 

In view of the experience of the members as noted above, it was the 
consensus of opinion that all industrial injuries should have first-aid 
treatment, which, in the absence of physician or nurse, might be given 
by a trained first-aid attendant. Where this is done and the employee 
continues at his regular work without visiting the medical depart¬ 
ment, a record of the case should be made by the one rendering the 
27185^—25t-3 
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initial treatment and smt immediately to the medieal department. 
The'physician should either see these cases or obtain a report on them 
within 24 or 48 hours. It is much better for the physician or nurse to 
treat all injuries, but in large plants, particularly those with scat¬ 
tered units, this is not practicable, and, under the circumstances, the 
services of trained first-aid attendants may bo utilized. 

The treatment of more serious cases was also discussed, particu¬ 
larly those cases drawing compensation benefits. In the experience 
of the members, the most beneficial results to the worker who is 
recovering from an injury are obtained in cases where he is returned 
to employment pending complete recovery. Certain types of 
workers are unfavorably influenced by prolonged periods of idleness 
pending complete recovery, and it is hard to get such persons to again 
take up their usual employment. Compensation boards frequently 
permit the worker to prolong his idleness on the ground that he has 
not recovered from the effects of the injury. 

It was the unanimous conclusion of the board that these practices 
were factors in delayed recovery and in the development of trau¬ 
matic neuroses and certain cases of malingering. It was urged that 
compensation boards give more careful consideration to the question 
of returning the injured worker to some sort of employment as soon 
as it was safe to do so. It has been the experience of members that 
many injured workers will do better active work with the injured 
part at their regular occupation than they will by going through 
pavssive movements and specified active exorcises at home or in a 
physiotherapeutic clinic. The mental stimulation which comes 
from regular employment is much more beneficial than that obtained 
in a clinic where the patient has nothing to divert his attention from 
his own injuries and those of others around him. 

It is realized that in many cases a certain amount of physiothera¬ 
peutic treatment is necessary before any work can bo attempted. 
The board believes, however, that supervised active motion of the 
previously injured part, carried out as work in the factory, leads to 
recovery more promptly than any other form of treatment. 

F. L. Reotob, M. D., 

Secretary, Conference Board of Physicians in Industry^ 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 7, 1926 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com¬ 
panies for week ended February 7, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924. (From 
the Weekly Health Index, February 10, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


W()ek end«d 
Feb. 7, 1025 


CSorrot^nding 
week, 1024 


Policies in force.58, 552, 142 64^ 928, 791 

Number of death claims.... ,11,254 10,730 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 10. 0 10. 2 
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lhaths from tM cauaeo in certain large eitiee of the United States during the week 
ended February 7^ 1925^ infant mortality» annual death rate^ and comparison 
With corresponding week of 1924. (From the Weekly Health IndeXf February 10^ 
1925f issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (64 cities)-.. 

Akron. 

Albany *. 

Atlanta. 

Baltimore <. 

Birmingham. 

Boston. 

Bridgeport. 

Buffalo. 

Cambridge. 

Camden. 

Chicago ♦. 

Cincinnati.-. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Dallas. 

Dayton. 

Denver. 

Des Moines. 

Detroit. 

Duluth. 

Erie. 

Fall River <. 

Flint. 

Fort Worth. 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston. 

Indianapolis. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jersey City. 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles. 

Louisville. 

Ix>well. 

Lynn. 

Memphis. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis. 

Nashville <. 

New Bedford. 

New Haven. 

New Orleans. 

Now York. 

Bronx Borough. 

Brooklyn Borough.. 
Manhattan Borough 
Queens Borough.... 
Richmond Borough. 

Newark, N. J. 

Norfolk. 

Oakland. 

Oklahoma City. 

Omaha. 

Paterson. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Oreg. 

Providence. 

Richmond. 

Rochester. 

8t. Louis... 

St Paul. 

Salt Lake Citv* . 


Week ended Feb. 

7,1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1024 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 7, 
19251 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 7, 
1926 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1024 

7,621 

14.4 

M4.0 

022 

*916 


51 



■■■Kl 

6 

09 

44 

19.2 

22.4 

6 

4 

133 

69 

15.5 

22.9 

6 



255 

16.7 

17.5 

34 


99 

71 

18.0 

21.8 

8 

8 


289 

19.2 

14.4 

35 

28 

93 

27 



3 

5 

48 

129 

12.1 

13.4 

20 

23 

81 

35 

16.2 

9.8 

2 

2 

34 

36 

14.6 

11.1 

4 

6 


763 

13 1 

12.0 

121 



132 

16 8 

18.5 

12 

12 

71 

200 

11.6 

10.9 

25 

20 

62 

79 

15.0 

1.3.6 

0 

1 

85 

61 

16.4 

13.0 

7 

6 


41 

12.4 

15.1 

3 

6 

48 

76 



7 

8 


32 

11.2 

9.0 

3 

3 

51 

273 



49 

38 

83 

31 

14.6 

8.7 

2 

2 

42 

22 



5 

6 

98 

25 

10.8 

■mni 

4 

7 

58 

24 



6 

8 

99 

29 

9.9 

9..'i 

2 

0 


33 

11.4 

14.4 

6 

0 

93 

55 



10 

3 


90 

13.1 

13.5 

0 

10 

62 

44 

21.9 

20.9 

3 

8 

67 

84 

13 9 

14.2 

12 

10 

84 

30 

12.6 

12.8 

4 

3 

84 

97 

13.8 

14.8 

11 

12 


262 



24 

23 

67 

78 

15.7 

18.8 

12 

12 

105 

39 

17.5 

10.8 

11 

0 

191 

32 

15.9 

14.1 

4 

3 

106 

68 

20 3 

20.6 

12 

8 


107 

11.1 

11.8 

24 

13 

110 

93 

11.4 

10.7 

9 

11 

48 

44 

18 5 

18.2 

0 

11 


29 

11.2 

11.8 

5 

9 

83 

41 

11.0 

19.6 

3 

9 

39 

165 

20.8 

22.7 

17 

18 


1,689 

14.4 

13.5 

180 

176 

72 

204 

11.8 

10.1 

24 

16 

83 

531 

12.4 

12.0 

55 

61 

58 

755 

17.4 

17.1 

87 

86 

87 

150 

13.6 

10.3 

10 

10 

50 

49 

19.1 

14.8 

4 

3 

72 

97 

11.2 

10.1 

10 

10 

46 

30 

9.2 

0.5 

5 

5 

80 

48 

9.0 

12.7 

7 

6 

82 

29 

14.2 

8.5 

2 

0 


77 

19.0 

10.5 

8 

6 

77 

27 

9.9 

. 11.1 

2 

4 

34 

584 

15.4 

13,6 

78 

69 

02 

. 234 

19.3 

18.6 

37 

42 

130 

61 

1L3 

10.9 

8 

4 

83 

89 

18.9 

17.1 

11 

19 

88 

60 

16.8 

17.0 

10 

11 

121 

85 

13.4 


12 


05 

247 

16.7 

15.7 

22 

26 

65 

11.7 

14.3 

2 

8 

17 

25 

10.0 

13.0 

4 

8 

na 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under l year per 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1024. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 03 cities^ 

* Deaths for week ended Fridayi February 6 , 1025. 
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Dmihi from {M m ^oertain^ larg<e dUes of the^ UnUod iho niedb 

endm Febrimry 7, 19^5f infant mortality^ annual death ratOf and comparison with 
corresponding week of 199^, {From the Weekly Health Index. February 10. 19iS6, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census^ Department of Commerce )—Continued 


w 

Week ended Feb. 

7, 1025 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

rate, 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 

corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 7, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1024 

week 
ended 
Feb. 7, 
1925 

San Antonio.-___ 

62 

16.3 

21.8 

0 

12 


San Francisco.....-___ 

146 

13.7 

14.6 

12 

11 

69 

Schenectady. 

17 

8.7 

13.5 

2 

4 

56 

Seattle.... 

63 

6 

6 

61 

Somerville.-.-..-. 

20 


9.3 

1 

4 

27 

Spokane.....—. 

27 

3 

3 

65 

Springfield, Mass..... 

48 

16 4 

9.5 

8 

2 

no 

Syracuse. 

56 

15.2 

12.8 

4 

5 

60 

Tacoma.---.-... 

17 

8 5 

7.1 

1 


24 

Toledo.-.-. 

73 

13 2 

14.5 

5 

i 8 

45 

Trenton...... 

56 

22.1 

15.7 

8 

6 


Washington, D. C.... 

143 

15.0 

14.2 

10 

16 

56 

Waterbury...... 

27 

. 4 

0 

88 

Wilmington, Del. 

36 

15.4 

1 10.4 

7 

1 3 


Worcester...___-. 

55 

14.4 

16.8 

6 

10 

69 

Yonkers. 

23 

10.7 

11.4 

4 

4 

88 

Youngstown...... 

38 

12.4 

14.5 

7 

4 

80 





























PREVALENCE OP DISEASE 


No health departmentf State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ wherCf and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health offioers 

Reports for Week Ended February 14, 1925 

ALABAMA I CALIFORNIA 

Cases Oases 


Chicken pox. 33 

Diphtheria. 11 

Dysentery..._ 3 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—San Bernardino 

County. 1 

Diphtheria____ 130 

Influenza.... 768 

Influenza............ 77 

I^ethargic cnw'phalitis. 2 

Malaria. 9 

Measles. 40 

Mumps. 61 

nphthnlmia neonfttnrtim . _ __ 1 

Lethargic encephalitis—Alameda. 1 

Measles. 28 

Poliomyelitis: 

Hanford. 1 

lyings County_ 1 

Paratyphoid fever_ 1 

Long Beach... _ _ 1 

Pellagra. 2 

Pneumonia. 192 

Scarlet fever. 2C 

Smallpox. 216 

Tetanus. 1 

Trachoma. 10 

Tuberculosis. 29 

Typhoid fever. 13 

Whooping oongh . _ _ ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ 32 

North Sacramento. 1 

Oakland. 1 

Scarlet fever.. 137 

Smallpox* 

[ Los Angeles. 60 

1 Oakland. 14 

San Diego. 14 

San Francisco. 9 

Scattering. 60 

ARKANSAS 

Typhoid fever. 6 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox. 88 

Diphtheria_ 50 

Cerebrospinal meningitis__1 

aermnn measles. _ 45 

Chicken pox. 45 

Diphtheria........____ 30 

Influenza.... 21 

' I/cthargic enoepholitis__ 1 

Influenza. 245 

Malaria.18 

Measles. 27 

Mumps. 89 

Pellagra. 2 

Scarlet fever. 26 

Smallpox. 18 

Taheroiilo^fl ^_ , _ ’ ^ _ _ 15 

Measles. 68 

Mumps. 35 

Paratyplioid fever_ l 

Pneumonia (all forms)... 119 

Scarlet fever. 194 

Septic sore throat. 7 

Trichinosis_ _ ___, i 

Tuberculosis (all forms)___ . _ _ 23 

Typhoid fever... 6 

Whooniiiff oouffh.. _ 21 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooninir eoimh. . ... ax 

(371) 
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DELAWABE 

Cases 


Chicken pox. 6 

Diphtheria. 2 

Influenza. 8 

Mumps.- 6 

Pneumonia.— 4 

Scarlet fever.- 11 

Tubeieulosis. 7 

T 3 ri)hoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 1 

FLOKIDA 

Diphtheria.— 8 

Influenza. 55 

Malaria.*.. 7 

Pneumonia. 3 

Scarlet fever. - 2 

Smallpox. 1 

Typhoid fever. 20 


OEORUIA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 68 

Conjunctivitis (infectious). 3 

Dengue,. 1 

Diphtheria. 31 

Dysentery. 4 

Hookworm dise-aso...- 8 

Influenza. 950 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Malaria. 24 

Measles. 5 

Mumps. 62 

Pellagra. 0 

Pneumonia. 127 

Rabies in man. 1 

Scarlet fever. 14 

Septic sore throat. 8 

Smallpox.—. 13 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary). 39 

Typhoid fever. 13 

Whooping cough. 46 


ILLINOIS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Madison County. 1 

Montgomery County. 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 68 

Scattering. 41 

Influenza. 33 

Measles. 635 

Pneumonia. 365 

Poliomyclitis—Cook County. 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County. 311 

Jefferson County. 27 

Kane County. J7 

Madison County. U 

Peoria County. 10 

Rock Island County. 10 

St. Clair County. 17 

Schuyler County. 12 

Will County. 14 

Scattering. 113 


iLLiNois*~continued 


Smallpox: Oases 

Madison County. 9 

St. Clair County. 10 

Scattering. 26 

Tuberculosis. 211 

Typhoid fever.—. 10 

Whooping cough. 296 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox. 119 

Diphtheria. 40 

Influenza_ 101 

Measles. 140 

Mumps. 4 

Pneumonia. 16 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County. 22 

Clark County. 26 

Delaware County. 9 

Elkhart Ccunty.... 14 

Fulton County. 10 

Huntington County. 13 

St. Joseph County...*. 32 

Scattering. 91 

Smallpox 

Decatur County. 20 

Kosciirko County. 12 

Miami County. 9 

Vigo County. 15 

Scattering. 75 

Tiaohoma. 1 

Tuberculosis . 34 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 23 


IOWA 

Diphtheria. 18 

Scarlet fever. 38 

Smallpox. 25 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox. 128 

Diphtheria. 22 

German measles. 1 

Influenza. 21 

Lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Malaria. 1 

Measles. 8 

Mumps. 503 

Pneumonia. 46 

Scarlet fever. 101 

Smallpox. 4 

Tuberculosis .. 10 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 23 


LOVISIAKA 

Diphtheria. 16 

Influenza...— ..—.... 66 

Malaria__ 1 

Pneumonia. 66 

Scarlet fever.. 14 

Smallpox. 24 

Tuberculosis... 80 

Typhoid fever. 18 

Whooping cough._......____ 8 
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February 20 ,1025 


Cerebrospinid meningitis. 1 

Cbiolten pox. 43 

Diphtheria. 4 

Oennan measles. 15 

Influenza. 11 

Influensa reported as 'Mevirs grip’'... 4 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 72 

Pneumonia. 9 

Scarlet fever. 20 

Septic sore throat. 2 

TuberculosLs. 11 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 1 

MARTtAND * 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 94 

Diphtheria. 64 

German measles. 7 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Influenza. 130 

Measles. 92 

Mumps. 67 

Ophthalmia noonatomm. 1 

ParatyphoI<l fever. 1 

Pneumonia (all forms). 169 

Scarlet fever. 144 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Tuberculosis. 66 

Typhoid fever. 6 

W hooping cough. 123 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Actinomycosis. 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox. 247 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 30 

Diphtheria.—--4lf_ 136 

German measles. 538 

Influenza. 89 

Lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Measles. 672 

Mumps. 92 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 40 

Pneumonia (lobar). 243 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 410 

Septic sore throat. 5 

Tetanus. 1 

Trichinosis. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 168 

Typhoid fever. 14 

Whooping cough. 170 

MICHIQAN 

Diphtheria. 69 

Measles. 204 

Pneumonia.. 116 

Scarlet fever. 848 

Smallpox. 8 

Tuberottlosis. 67 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 80 

1 Week ended Friday. 


MINNESOTA 


Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles. 

Fneiunonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fevor. 

Whooping cough. 


Cases 

118 

73 

1 

38 

7 

245 

76 

46 

3 

40 


MHSISSIPII 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Diphtheria. 12 

Influenza. 399 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Smallpox. 15 

Typhoid fever. 3 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 


Chicken pox. 72 

Diphtheria. 73 

Influenza. 22 

liethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 3 

Mumps. 53 

Ophthalmia neonatorum... 1 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever. 190 

Smallpox.. 14 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis. 32 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 10 

MONTANA 

Diphtheria. 6 

Scarlet fever. 30 

Smallpox. 40 

NEW I ERSE r 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 187 

Diphtheria. 89 

Influenza. 20 

Measles. 128 

Pneumonia. 160 

Scarlet fever. 286 

Smallpox. 3 

Trachoma. 1 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 191 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 14 

Diphtheria. 14 

German measles. 1 

Influenza. 45 

Measles....^. 48 

Mumps. 8' 

Pneumonia_ H . 26 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Septic sore throat. 1 
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KKW vxxiocK<^eoQtinued _ 

Oases 


Trachoma.— 1 

Tuberculosis. 1* 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough.- 6 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.- 1 

Diphtheria. HI 

Influenza. 45 

Lethargic encephalitis. 0 

Measles.A.. 252 

Pneumonia. 368 

Poliomyelitis.- 2 

Scarlet fever. 846 

Smallpox.— 9 

Typhoid fever. 13 

Whooping cough. 242 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.*. 1 

Chicken pox. 122 

Diphtheria. 32 

Measles.— 19 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Scarlet fever.— 37 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Smallpox. 84 

Whooping cough. 91 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox. 26 

Diphtheria. 22 

Influenza. 466 

Pneumonia.- 173 

Scarlet fever. 38 

Smallpox. 14 

Typhoid fever. 11 

OREGON 

Chicken pox. 21 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 17 

Scattering. 8 

Lethargic encephalitis. *1 

Measles. 6 

Mumps. 18 

Pneumonia. 6 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. l.. 22 

Smallpox: 

Portland. 17 

Scattering. 2 

Typhoid fever... 4 

Whooping cough. 16 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 7 

Diphtheria. 1 

Mumps. 1 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 85 

Smallpox. 2 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 3 

> Death. 


Antlirax.-.-.i 1 

Chicken pox.. 167 

Dengue. 86 

Diphtheria.. 62 

Dysentery (epidemic). 6 

Influenza. 4,961 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Malta fever. 1 

Measles-.. 173 

Mumps. 168 

Ophthalmia neonatorum... 2 

Paratyphoid fever. 4 

Pellagra. 20 

Pneumonia. 481 

Scarlet fever. 59 

Smallpox. 47 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis... 107 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough... 215 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox.•.. 88 

Diphtheria. 5 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 48 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 3 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox—Fairftu County. 3 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox. 126 

Diphtheria. 40 

German measles. 105 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 107 

Pneiimonlh. 2 

Poliomyelitis—Lewis County. 1 

Scarlet fever. 41 

Smallpox. 19 

Tuberculasis. 56 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough. 3 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Wheeling.. 1 

Diphtheria. 6 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox. 7 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 43 

Diphtheria. 17 

German measles. 345 

Measles. 284 

Mumps. 75 

Pneumonia. 6 

Poliomyelitis... 1 

Scarlet fever. 25 

Smallpox. 7 

Tuberculosis.. 36 


Whooping cough.. 82 
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WIKON»lV-^CQQtinUOd 


Scattering: Cnees 

Chicken pox... 203 

Diphtheria. 20 

German measles. 9 

Influenza. 83 

Measles. 138 

Mumps. 67 

Pneumonia,. 14 

Poliomyelitis. 3 

Scarlet fever. 134 

Smallpox. 67 


wiaconsm—oontUuied 


Setttertng-'Ooiitiiiued Cases 

Tuberculosis.,,. 21 

Typhoid fover. 2 

Whooping cough. 46 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox. 12 

Diphtheria. 1 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 3 

Pneumonia.. 2 

Scarlet fever... 2 


Reports for Week Ended February 7, 1925 


K£BBASEA 

Cases 

Chicken pox. 31 

^ NORTH DAKOTA 

^ ^ Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 1 

Chicken pox_ . _ a 

German measles. 1 

TnfliipriKA _ 30 

Diphtheria.. 6 

German measles.1 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 3 

Pneumonia _ _ 2 

Measles. 1 

Pneumonia.* 14 

Scarlet fever.. 65 

Scarlet fever. 29 

ROre f.hrnnt 1 

Smallpox. 3 

Tuberculosis.... 1 

Smallpox. 28 

Tuberculosis. 1 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whoonina coueh. 3 

Whooping cough.. 4 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports Is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere* 

bro- 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

lever 

December, 19$^ 

Wyoming_ 


1 

13 

216 

267 

421 

355 

10 

7 



2 

290 

232 



16 

29 

814 

927 

1,310 

1,242 

1 104 

37 

10 

83 


January, WiS 

Arizona___ 






1 

16 

55 

64 

17 

4 

1 

Connecticut_ 

6 

2 

28 

383 

30 

114 

1 


3 

2 

6 

1 

Indiana_ 


Michigan_ 

1 

2 

707 

30 

8 

5 


161 

66 

Missouri_ 

6 

m/a 

Vermont_ 

Wyoming.. 


HH 




7 



MMI 
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Number of Caaee of Certain CemmnnicaUe Diaeanaa Setwtad far Oie MmA 
of NovMnber, 1924, by State Health OSeers 


State 

Chick¬ 

en 

pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumpe 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

jng^ 

oottgh 

Alabama. 

176 

180 

59 

79 

117 

182 

107 

76 

61 

Arisona. 

30 

16 

36 

61 

38 

31 

45 

10 

14 

Arkansas. 

61 

63 

17 

20 

24 

64 

135 

06 

40 

California. 

932 

787 

180 

316 

543 

383 

040 

168 

320 

Colorado *_ 










Connecticut. 

245 

221 

22 

66 

432 

4 

125 

12 

302 

Delaware * - _ ____ 

4 

25 

1 

3 

14 


7 

2 

4 

District of Columbia........ 

91 

66 

2 


74 

1 

117 

7 

36 

Florida. 

4 

96 

2 

64 

16 

1 

128 

60 

19 

Georgia. 

74 

137 

4 

64 

36 

8 

174 

36 

27 

Idaho__ 


10 



28 



3 


Illinois...— 

1,661 

603 

343 

367 

1,105 

68 

880 

125 

873 

TniUn.ria_ 


472 



663 



77 


Iowa...... 

84 

82 

4 

10 

260 

105 


(*) 

4 

Kansas. 

630 

130 

16 

382 

439 

7 

193 

48 

98 

Kentucky *_ 










Louisiana. 

6 

130 

1 

1 

42 

20 

1 109 

118 

17 

Maine__...... 

299 

133 

29 

226 

178 


38 

35 

48 

Maryland_____ 

268 

248 

82 

20 

190 


228 

61 

332 

Massachusetts___..._ 

906 

620 

379 

809 

937 


498 

44 

305 

Michigan. 

1,102 

666 

403 

178 

1,018 

01 

463 

92 

302 

Minnesota___ 

866 

491 

59 


830 

448 

245 

12 

120 

Mississippi. 

342 

173 

64 

708 

79 

92 

255 

220 

417 

Missouri. 

200 

622 

26 

66 

1,025 

37 

160 

73 

47 

Montana. 

168 

64 

24 

9 

106 

75 

35 

7 

25 

Nebraska_ 


94 



120 



2 


Nevada ♦_......._... 










New Hampshire .. 







.i 



New Jersey__... 

715 

8G4 

133 


518 

14 

365 

72 

70:1 

New Mexico *. 










New York. 

2,008 

1,202 

661 

722 

1,408 j 

166 

1,702 

280 

1,126 

North (/arollna.. 

629 

555 

154 


278 ! 



50 

360 

North Dakota. 

92 

14 

08 

2 

134 

39 

12 

3 

32 

Ohio.1 

2,118 

684 

125 

397 

1,466 i 

360 

489 

107 

502 

Oklahoma. 

22 

94 

2 

3 

88 

17 

26 

126 

19 

Oregon. 

133 

173 

24 

13 

134 

39 

53 

12 

... .. 

Pennsylvania. 

3,133 

1,296 

1,147 

1,518 

1,948 

17 

460 

180 

1,201 

Rhode Island...... 


67 



97 

3 


10 


South Carolina. 

33 

399 

1 

34 

7 

25 

6 

5 

20 

South Dakota. 

109 

53 

6 

16 

187 

49 

3 

16 

19 

Tennessee. 

242 

122 

28 

2 

168 

39 

120 

166 

108 

Texas .. 










Utah. 

769 

108 

134 

17 

00 

17 i 

G 

22 

60 

Vermont........ 

169 

29 

116 

85 

79 


I 18 

2 

191 

Virginia__..... 

667 

674 

207 


331 

3 

> 295 

79 

639 

Washington. 

662 

148 

39 

128 

159 

97 

120 

22 

2i 

West Vh-glnla. 

386 

230 

70 


325 

35 

36 

76 

88 

WiscoMj n._ 

1,162 

242 

257 

317 

462 

68 

136 

10 

507 

Wyoming. 

56 

3 

65 

17 

1 

29 

12 

1 

1 

0 


1 Pulmonary. * Reports received annually. 

* Reports not required by law. «Reports not received at time of going to press. 

• Reports received weekly. 


Case Rates per 1,0(M) Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of November. 

1924 


State 

Chick¬ 

en 

pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing^ 

cough 

Alabama. 

IH9 

0.90 




■n 

a53 

0.37 

aso 

Arizona. 

.62 

.50 


1.89 

1.21 

.96 

1.89 

.81 

.48 

Arkansas. 

.41 

.35 

.11 

.13 

.16 

.43 

1.23 

.64 

.27 

California. 

2.01 

2.45 

.37 

.99 

1.69 

1.19 

ZOO 

.49 

LOO 

Colorado *. 


1 








Connecticut. 

1.99 

1.79 

.18 

.64 

3.60 



.10 

mung 

Delaware. 

.21 

3.31 


. 16 

.73 



.10 


District of Columbia. 

2.54 

1.56 



2J)6^ 



*20 


Florida. 


1.08 


,73 

.17 

.01 


.67 


Georgia. 

.30 

.65 

.02 

.22 

.16 

.03 


.14 


Idaho. 


.26 



.71 



.08 


Illinois. 

2.93 

1.23 

.61 

1 .65 

1.96 

■ilii 

1.60 

.22 

L63 

Indiana. 


1.90 



2.26 



.31 



1 Reports not received at time of going to press. 
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IsMO BQpttUioii«<A2Ml«Hil^BMis) for Ike Mentk ef Ne>?emiier> 
1924—Continued 


state 

Chick¬ 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Iowa....... 

0.41 

0.40 

0.02 

0.00 

0.78 

0.52 


(*) 

0.02 

Kansas..--_ 

4.32 

.94 

.11 

2.58 

2 97 

.05 

1.30 

0.32 

.66 

Kentucky *__ 

IfOuisiana__ 

.04 

.85 

.01 

.01 

.27 

.13 

*. 71 

.77 

.11 

Maine__ 

4.68 

208 

.45 

3.52 

278 

.69 

.55 

.75 

Maryland___ 

2.07 

1.99 

.66 

.23 

1.60 


1.83 

.49 

2 66 

M assachusetts__ 

2.71 

1.86 

1.13 

.92 

2 80 


1.49 

.13 

.91 

Michigan. 

3.58 

1.70 

1.21 

.53 

3.05 

.27 

1.39 

.28 

.91 

Minnesota___ 

4.12 

2.37 

.28 

4.03 

2.16 

1.18 

.06 

.58 

Mississippi. 

2.33 

1.18 

.44 

4.82 

.64 

.63 

1.74 

1.50 

2.84 

Missouri J. 

.74 

1.84 

.09 

.23 

3.02 

.13 

.58 

.26 

.17 

Montana. ,_ 

3.06 

1.05 

.47 

.17 

204 

1.45 

.68 

.14 

.48 

Nebraska__ 

.85 

1.09 

.02 


Nevada * .. _ 






. 

New Hampshire * _ 










New Jersey.___ 

2.53 

1.29 

.47 


1.84 

.05 

1.29 

.26 

2 49 

Now Mexico *_ 




New York... 

2.23 

1.34 

.61 

.80 

1.63 

.17 

1.89 

.32 

1.26 

North Carolina_ 

2 37 

2 49 

.69 


1 1.25 

.25 

1.61 

North Dakota.... 

1.65 

.25 

1.22 

.04 

2 41 

.70 

.22 

.05 

.57 

Ohio. 

4.16 

1.34 

.25 

.78 

! 288 

.71 

.96 

.21 

.98 

Oklahoma. 

. 12 

.52 

.01 

.02 

.49 

.09 

.14 

.70 

.11 

Oregon... 

1.94 

2 53 

.35 

. 19 

' 1.96 

.57 

.77 

.18 


Pennsylvania.,. 

4.15 

_i 

1.72 

1.62 

2 01 

2 68 

.02 

.61 

.24 

1.59 

Rhode Island__ 

1.10 

1.87 

.06 

.19 


South Carolina.. 

. 23 ' 

2 76 

.01 

.24 

.05 

.17 

*.03 

.03 

.14 

South Dc^ota. 

2 01 

.98 

.11 

.28 

3.45 

.90 

.00 

.30 

.35 

Tennessee. -_ . 

1.23 

.62 

.14 

.01 

.85 

.20 

.01 

.84 

.55 

Texas ... 

Utah. 

19 36 

2 72 

3.37 

.43 

1. 51 

.43 

.15 

.55 

1.66 

Vermont___ 

6.85 

1.00 

4.02 

294 

.1 

2 73 

*.C2 

.07 

6.61 

Virginia.... 

2 85 

3.39 

1.04 

1.67 

.02 

M. 48 

.40 

3.22 

Washington. 

4.02 

1.24 

.33 

1.07 

1.33 

.81 

1.01 

.18 

.23 

West Virginia. 

298 

1.83 

.54 

2 52 

.27 

.28 

.59 

.68 

Wisconsin___ 

6.07 

1.07 

1.13 

1.40 

1.99 

.30 

.60 

.04 

223 

Wyoming... 

3.09 

.17 

8,09 

.96 

1.63 

.68 

.06 

.06 

.84 







» Reports not received at time of going to press, < Pulmonary. 

• Reports not required by law. • Reports received annually. 

> Reports received weekly. 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Tho following items were taken from the reports of plague- 
eradicative measures from tho cities named for the week ended 


January 31, 1925: 

Los Angelesj Calif, 

Week ended January 31, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_ 4, 076 

Number of rats found to be plague infected—..--- 3 

Number of squirrels examined-__ 54 

Number of squirrels found to be x>lague infected_ 0 

Totals to January 31, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_ 42, 249 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_ 81 

Number of squirrels examined - -...... 1, 573 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected... 0 

Oaklandf Calif, 

Week ended January 31, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped--- 3, 066 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_-... 1 

Totals to January 31, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped__ 7,343 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_*... 14 
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New Orleane^ La. 

Week ended January 31, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected---- 337 

Number of inspections made_ 796 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas__41 

Number of rodents examined for plague.... 4, 462 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected... 0 

Totals to January 31, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined___ 26, 837 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected... 12 


SMALLPOX IN TEXAS CITIES 

Under date of February 12,1925,18 cases of smallpox were reported 
at Beaumont, Tex., and about 200 cases at Port Arthur. Cases of 
the disease have also been reported from Tyler, Galveston, Houston, 
and other Texas cities. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria .—For the week ended January 31, 1925, 35 States re¬ 
ported 1,599 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 2, 
1924, the same States reported 2,316 cases of this disease. One hun¬ 
dred and three cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of nearly 28,300,000, reported 895 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended January 31, 1925. Last year, for the 
corresponding week, they reported 1,265 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,186 cases of diphtheria. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles .—Thiity States reported 2,226 cases of measles for the 
week ended January 31, 1925, and 15,229 cases of this disease for the 
week ended February 2, 1924. One hundred and three cities reported 
1,151 cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,458 cases last year. 

Scarlet fever .—^carlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States—this year, 3,969 cases, last year, 4,137; 103 c ties—this 
year, 1,968, last year, 1,766; estimated expectancy, 1,046 cases. 

Smallpox .—For the week ended January 31, 1925, 35 States re¬ 
ported 1,223 cases of . mallpox- Last yea , for the corresponding 
week, they reported 1,398 cases. One hundred and throe cities re¬ 
ported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 373 cases; 1924, 
333 cases; estimated expectancy, 92 cases. These cities reported, 
28 deaths from smallpox for the week this year, 17 of which occurred 
at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever .—Two hundred and fifty-six cases of typhoid fever 
were reported fo; the week ended January 31, 1925, by 34 States, 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 232 
cases. One hundred and three cities reported 97 cases of typhoid 
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fever or tJie week this year, and 76 mses for the week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 53 cases. 

Irifiuema and pneumonia .—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,216 deaths; 1924, 1,185 deaths. 

City reports for week ended January SI, 1925 

The "estimated expectancy" Riven for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It Is based on 
reports to the Punlic Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num¬ 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

! Influenxa 





Popula- 

Chick- 





Mca- 


Pneu- 






Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 




ancy 







NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 



• 







Portland. 

73,129 

IS 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

24 

5 

New Hampshire: 







t 

Concord..- 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

Vermont. 



i 





Barro. 

»10,008 
23,613 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 17 

1 

Burlington. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Massachu^tts. 









Boston_ 

770,400 

120,912 

50 

70 

41 

7 

2 

117 

5 

34 

Fall River. 

5 

7 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 

8 

Springfield--. 

144,227 

6 

5 

2 

1 

3 

58 

6 

3 

W Greater. 

191,927 

25 

6 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

8 

Rhode Island: 1 








Pawtucket . 

08,799 

1 1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Providence_ 

242,378 

0 1 

13 

6 

0 

1 1 

4 

0 

7 

Connecticut: 

1 







Bridgeport.. 

I 143, 555 

4 

9 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 

10 

Hartford.. 

1 138, (rjo 

. 9 

8 

18 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

New Haven. 

172; 967 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

14 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York: 










BuHalo. 

636,718 
6,927,625 
317,867 
184, 511 

12 

20 

7 

7 

0 

27 

4 

1 20 

New York.. 

180 

232 

185 

59 

16 

57 

32 

262 

Rochester.. 

5 

10 

2 

0 

0 

10 

31 

6 

Syracuse _ __ 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

New Jersey: 







Camden.. 

124,167 

6 

5 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

Newark - 

438,699 
127,390 


25 







Trenton. 

3 

8 

3 

1 0 

i 

19 

0 

5 

Pennsylvania: 



1 



96 

Philadelphia. 

1,922,788 
613,442 
110,917 
140,636 

127 

76 

88 


5 

97 

39 

Pittsburgh... 

35 

26 

9 

a 

7 

153 

28 

44 

Reading.. 

20 

5 

1 

.6“ 

0 

2 

2 

3 

Scranton_ 

3 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 





! 

Ohio: 










Gineinnati —__ 

406,812 
868,519 

14 

12 

7 


3 

0 

5 

14 

Cleveland.. 

• 61 

34 

30 

14 1 

0 

2 

14 

25 

Ctdumbus.. 

261,082 
268,338 

13 

5 

2 

0 

2 

1 

4 

5 

Toledo. 

18 

7 

14 

0 

0 

40 

4 

4 

JndiauR: 









Fort Wayne..._ 

93,573 

5 

4 

5 1 

a 

0 

0 

0 

3 


342,718 

76,709 

52 

17 

1 ! 


2 

1 

17 

11 

__ 

South Bend--,. 

8 

I 

0 1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Terro Haute. 

68.939 

0 

2 

li 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


1 Fopulation Jan. 1,1920. 
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City repori$ fart week ended January Sl^ Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 


continued 


Illinois. 


Chicago. 

2,886,121 

Cicero_ 

55,068 

Peoria.*. 

70,676 

Springfield.i 

Michigan: 

61,833 

Detroit.i 

095,668 

Flint. 

117,068 

Grand Rapids. 

145,047 

Wisconsin. 1 


Madison. 

42,510 

Milwaukee. 

484,595 

Racine__ 

64,303 

Superior. 

» 39 ; 671 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 


Duluth. 

106,280 

Minneapolis. 

409,125 

St. Paul. 

241,891 

Iowa: 


Davenport. 

61,262 

Des Moines. 

140,023 

Sioux City. 

70,662 

Waterloo. 

39,667 

Missouri: 


Kansas City. 

351,819 

St. Joseph. 

78,232 

St. Louis. 

803,853 

North Dakota: 


Fargo ..... 

24,841 

Grand Forks. 

14,547 

South Dakota' 


Aberdeen. 

15,820 

Sioux FalJs. 

20, 206 

Nebraska* 


Lincoln. 

68,761 

Omaha. 

204,382 

Kansas: 


Topt^ka. 

62,655 

Wichita. 

79,261 

SOTTTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 


Wilmington,. 

117,728 

Maryland; 

Baltimore. 

773,580 

Cumberland. 

32,361 

Frederick. 

11,301 

District of C'olurabia: 


Washington. 

* 437,571 

Virginia: 


Lynchburg. 

30,277 

Norfolk. 

150,089 

Richmond. 

181,044 

Roanoke__ 

55,502 

West Virginia: 

Charleston. 

45,697 

Huntington. 

57,018 

Wheeling. 

>50,208 

North Carolina: 


Raleigh. 

20,171 

Wilmington. 

35,710 

WlnstomSalem. 

56,230 

South Carolina: 


Charleston. 

71,245 

Columbia. 

39,688 

Greenville. 

25.780 i 


Chick- 
on pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 


Iniluensa 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

l>ortod 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 



Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

02 

126 

67 

10 

3 

238 

23 

77 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

3 

3 

2 

8 

0 

0 

1 

18 

3 

51 

71 

40 

4 

4 

4 

6 

44 

8 

10 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

6 

4 

2 

1 

0 

12 

2 

2 

12 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

32 

21 

11 

2 

2 

210 

58 

0 


1 







1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

80 

21 

30 

0 

. 0 

1 

3 

10 

30 

14 

22 

0 

0 

1 

48 

8 

5 

J 

5 

0 


0 

0 


0 

4 

1 

0 


0 

0 


2 

1 

1 

0 


0 

3 



1 

0 

0 


0 



17 

11 

6 

8 

7 

3 

IG 

18 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

26 

52 

53 

0 

0 

2 

2 


7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


2 


0 

0 


0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

G 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

28 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

159 

0 

15 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

46 

32 

10 

38 

12 

4 

0 

48 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


2 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

37 

18 1 

21 

1 

1 

0 


22 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

34 

1 

23 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

GO 

2 

4 

5 

G 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

6 

2 

1 

0 

! 0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 

.r 

1 2 

0 

8 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 Population Jan. 1020. 
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Ciiv rtptuia for week ended January St, 199S —C!o&tinued 


Diphtheria 


Influenza 


Division, State, and 
city 


Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 


Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 


Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 


Mea¬ 

sles, 


Mumps, 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Deaths s 
ported 


re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


SOUTH ATLANTIC—COn. 


Georgia; 

Atlanta.. 

Brunswick_ 

Savannah.. 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg.. 
Tampa.. 


222,063 

15,937 

80,448 

24,403 

56,050 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


3 

0 

1 

0 

2 


0 3 i 0 

0 30 0 

1 28 3 

0 0 0 

0 1 0 


0 1 

0 0 

0 13 

0 0 

0 0 


13 

1 

4 

0 

4 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Kentucky; 

Covington— 

Louisville.— 

Tennessee; 

Memphis...- 

Nashville_ 

Alabama; 

Birmingham. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery 


57,877 2 1 

257,671 5 6 

170,067 11 * 6 

121,128 3 1 

196,001 15 3 

63,858 0 1 

45,383 0 1 



1 0 

1 1 

4 3 

3 9 

4 8 

0 0 

0 0 


2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 


3 

10 

20 

2 

15 

3 

0 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas* 

Fort Smith.- 
Little Rock.. 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 
Shreveport-. 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma... 

Tulsa. 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

Galveston... 

Houston. 

San Antonio. 


30,635 2 1 

70,010 1 1 


1 0 . 0 

12 0 0 


0 . 

0 1 


404, 675 
54,590 


6 

2 


15 


12 

1 


30 

0 


8 2 
0 0 


0 

0 


0 

3 


101,150 2 2 1 

102,018 . 2 2 


0 2 115 

0 . 0 . 


177,274 6 

46,877 0 

154,970 4 

184,727 0 



4 1 

0 0 

0 0 

4 0 


1 11 

0 6 

0 10 

0 14 


MOUNTAIN 


Montana: 

Billings. 

Great Falls.... 

Helena. 

Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

Colorado: 

Denver.. 

Pueblo. 

Now Mexico; 

Albuquerque.. 

Arizona: 

Phoenix. 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 
Nevada: 

Reno. 


16,927 
27, 787 
»12,037 
U2,668 

22,806 


272,031 
43,519 

16,648 

33,809 

126,241 

12,420 



0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

11 0 
1 . 

0 0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 0 . 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

22 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4 
0 


3 

1 


0 

85 

12 

0 

0 

29 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

6 

1 

3 

3 

0 


PACIFIC 


Washington: 

Seattle_ 

Spokane. 

Tacoma. 

0 


California: 

Los Angelos.. 

Sacramento. 

San Francisco.*... 


regpn: 

Portland. 


1315,685 
104,573 
101,731 

278,621 


666,853 

69,050 

539,038 


66 

20 

9 

11 

84 

0 

27 


5 

3 

2 

7 

46 

2 

27 


11 

14 

6 

24 

47 

6 

17 


0 . 

0 . 

0 0 

0 0 


3 

0 

2 


0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

2 


33 

0 

4 


4 


Oj 0 


25 

0 

83 


42 

1 

6 


> Population, Jan. 1, 1920. 
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CUy repoTla for mek ended January Sit — Go&timied 



Scarlet fevei 

Smallpox 

k 

Typhoid fever 

T 



t 





i 

1 



§ 

1 

Division, State and city 

"S ^ 

it 

1 

!i 

1 

1 

■fl 

J| 

1 

1 

ll 

I 


<D U 

8; 

i| 

§, 


J Si 

I'i 

i. 

S' 

gl 




I 

.1 

I 

s 

1 

a 


£ 

I 

1 

1 

I 


o 

o 

Q 

O 

Q 


O 

o 

(S 


s 

NEW KNQLANO 












Maine: 












Portland _ . _ _ _ 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

28 

New Hampshire: 












Concord_____ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Vermont: 












Barrc--___ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burlington___ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Massachusetts: 












Boston ___ 

64 

106 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

0 

0 

84 

247 

Fall River. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

43 

Springfield... 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

45 

Worc(M5ter___-_ 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

53 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket--__ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

27 

Providence-:...___ 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

76 

Connecticut* 












Bridgeport.......__ 

6 

21 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Hartford. 

6 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


34 

New Haven. 

8 

24 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

67 

MIDPLE ATLANTIC 












Now York: 












Butfalo. 

21 

16 

1 

1 

0 

11 

1 

7 

0 

24 

127 

New York. 

179 

282 

1 

1 

0 

* 107 

10 

26 

6 

116 

1,568 

Rochester-. 

11 

42 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

66 

Syracuse_ 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

44 

New Jersey: 












Oamdcii.......__ 

2 

7 

0 

9 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

Newark--- __ 

22 


0 




0 





Trenton. 

3 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

37 

Pennsylvania: 












Philadelphia. 

68 

178 

1 

5 

1 

31 

3 

2 

0 

82 

619 

Pittsburgh.. 

23 

50 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

194 

Reading. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

8 

27 

Scranton.... 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL < 












Ohio: 







[ 





Cincinnati. 

9 

12 

1 

6 

0 

7 

0 

4 

1 

4 

132 

Cleveland.. 

I 32 

30 

2 

0 

0 

16 

1 

1 4 

0 

33 

191 

Columbus. 

8 

23 

1 

13 

0 

1 

1 

! 1 

0 

4 

89 

Toledo. 

18 

21 

4 

0 

0 

6 

I 

1 

1 

26 

83 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne. 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

Indianapolis. 

10 

9 

2 

1 11 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

102 

South Bend. 

3 

13 

1 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Torre Haute. 

2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Illinois: 












Chicago. 

101 

260 

3 

2 

0 

68 

3 

4 

1 

132 

756 

Cicero.-. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

9 

Peoria.. 

6 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Springfield. 

Michigan: 

2 

' 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Detroit. 

84 

84 

4 

8 

1 

20 

1 

0 

0 

38 

240 

FUnt. 

8 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Grand Rapids.>__ 

8 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

Wisconsin: 












Madison. 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

8 

Milwaukee. 

39 

19 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

28 

70 

Racine..... 

7 


0 




0 





Superior. 

2 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

WEST NORTH CENTRAI 












Minnesota: 












Duluth. 

5 

28 

I 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Minneapolis. 

33 

78 

8 

49 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

107 

St. Pauf.... 

24 

27 

9 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Ifi 

57 


* Fttlmonwrir tuberculoais only. 
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City reparts for week ended January Sf 1926 —Continued 


Division, stole, and city 


WEST NOBTR CENTHAL—COntd. 

lowo: 

Davenport. 

Des Moines. 

Bioux City. 

Waterloo. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City. 

St. Joseph. 

St. Louis. 

North Dakota; 

Fargo. 

Orand Forks. 

Boulli Dakota: 

A berdeon. 

Biou\ Falls. 

Nebraska* 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kansas* 

Topeka. 

Wichita. 


SOUTH ATI.ANTIC 


Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

Mai yland: 

Baltimore.. 

C/Umberland.. 

Frederick.. 

District cf Columbia* 

Washington.. 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg.. 

Norfolk_ 

Richmond. 

Roanoke. 


West Virginia. 
Chailcston- 
ITuntington. 



Raleigh. 

Wilmington. .. 
Winston-Solem. 
South (Carolina. 

Charleston. 

Columbia. 

Greenville. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida: 

8t. Petersburg,- 
Tampa. 


EAST SOUTH CENTBAL 


Kentucky: 

Covington-..- 
Louisvillo.... 
Tennessoe: 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

itNMna: 

Birmingham.. 

MobUe. 

Montgomery. 


27385 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis, deaths re> 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

tl 

4 

.S s 
a 

8 

XI 

ps 

Deaths, all causes | 



1 

1 

O 

ea 

sf 
.s. 
£ « 

U 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

2 

4 

2 

3 



0 

0 


1 


8 

4 

3 

2 



0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


3 

0 

0 

4 



0 

0 


2 


13 

127 

2 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

104 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

28 

07 

1 

10 

0 

10 

1 

4 

0 

6 

231 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


I _ 


1 


0 




0 


0 


2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

p 

8 



2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 



4 

2 

23 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

60 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 



1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

27 

37 

47 

1 

0 

0 

20 

2 

3 

0 

66 

2r32 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


18 



3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


G 

20 

20 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

0 

11 

153 


D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 


[ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

14 



5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

61 



1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

10 


1 

1 

0 

2 



0 

0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

3 

0 

2 

18 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


i 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 


2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

» 

24 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

30 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

23 

X 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



4 

1 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

62 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



1 

0 

0 

0 1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

24 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

* 

! 

0 

0 

26 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

' 


• 9 

1 

2 

0 

16 

1 

2 

0 

4 

107 

2 

7 

i! 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

4 

123 

■ 


6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

3 

n 

0 

104 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

69 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

1 i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 
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City reports for week ended January SI j IBBB —^Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

xn 

Typhoid fever 

I 


Division, State, and city 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

1 

e 

u 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

O 

Deaths reported 

Tuberculosis, deatJ 
ported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Whooping eough, 
reported 

Deaths, all causes 

WEST HOl/Tn CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 

Fort Smith _ 

1 

14 

0 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock____ 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 


LoiiisJiina 

Now Orleans. L . 

3 

18 

3 

0 

0 

19 

2 

12 ; 

1 

7 

161 

Shreveport . _ 


0 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

35 

Oklahoma ' 

Oklahoma__ 

2 

0 1 

a 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 i 

0 

23 

Tula! _ 

1 , 

4 

1 

2 



0 

0 




Texas- 

Dallas___ 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

50 

Galveston.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0. 

1 

0 

0 

16 

Houston. 

T 

10 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

San Antonio____ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana. 

JliUinKs... 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

7 

Great Falls. 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Helena-. -. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula... 

l1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

U 


5 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

il 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado: 

Denver... 

11 

8 

2 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

2 

95 

ihiehlo. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

14 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Arizona 

Phoenix. 


0 


0 

0 

9 


0 

0 

0 

30 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City... 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

36 

Nevada* 

Reno. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 







Washington: 

Seattle____ 

10 

0 

2 

10 



0 

0 


17 


Spokane. 

3 

1 

6 

0 

.... .1 


0 

0 


1 8 


Tacoma. 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

33 

Oregon: 

Portland-,. 

6 

8 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

California. 

Lo.s AnRCles. 

16 

40 

2 

39 

1 

2 

37 

2 

0 

0 

37 

0 


Sucremento.. 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

21 

153 

San Francisco. 

17 

10 

1 

7 

1 

10 

1 

0 

0 

9 
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City reporta for week ended January 31 ^ 1935 —Continued 



Cerebro¬ 

spinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encepha¬ 

litis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

(infantile 

I^ralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

I 

o 

te 

Q 

8| 

it 

u 

o 

I 

Q 

NEW SMQLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston -. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Springfield.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

HI 

0 

Hi 

Hi 


Connecticut: 

Hartford. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

m 

0 

m 

m 

0 

New Haven. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

■1 


H 

HI 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York* 

Buffalo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

New York... 

14 

1 

10 

5 

0 


1 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

m 

0 

Pittsburgh. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



1 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio; 

Cincinnati. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

Cleveland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

Columbus. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Illinois: 

Chicago. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

■I 

1 

0 


Peoria. 

0 

0 

0 

I 


0 


0 


Michigan: 

Detroit. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee. 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

m 

1 

1 


0 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

North Carolina. 

Winston-Salem. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Louisville. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

Tennessee: 

Memphis. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana; 

New Orleans. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Houston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

■ 

■ 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 

Pueblo.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 


HI 

0 

HI 

0 

tftah; 

Balt Lake City. 

2 

2 

0 

0 


H 


■ 

■ 

Nevada: 

Beno.,. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


m 

0 

PAcmc 

Oie^n: 

Portland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Calilornia: 

Los Angeles. 

3 

0 

0 

f 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

Ban Frandsco. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

■ 

0 

Hi 

0 

L_” 
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Tho following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion-for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended January 31, 1926. 
The population figures used in computing tho rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000, 000 population. The number of cities included 
in each group and tho aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities^ November 19^4i to January 31 ^ 
Annual rates per 100,000 population ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Nov. 

Dec 

Dec. 

Deo. 

Dec. 

Jim. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


29 

6 

13 

20 

27 

3 

10 

17 

24 

81 

Total. 

175 

a 190 

»193 

* 197 

150 

* 165 

169 

M72 

•163 

•167 

New England... 

16(1 1 

258 

a20g( 

221 

189 

258 

256 

179 i 

171 

199 

Middle Atlantic. 

144 I 

170 

173 

187 

149 

140 

181 

. 188 ' 

175 

Meo 

East North Central. 

173 1 

105 

107 

185 

134 

151 

132 

141 { 

130 

•135 

West North Central. 

307 j 

309 

215.1 

209 

J68 

176 

143 

255 i 

199 

251 

South Atlantic. 

260 I 

•173 

201 

150 

134 

146 

173 

a 106 i 

« 138 

128 

East South Central. 

120 i 

10 98 

97 

149 j 

51 

91 

120 

91 

80 

97 

West South Central. 

125 

H4 

209 ' 

195 ' 

116 

148 

144 

195 

162 

148 

Mountain. 

102 1 

172 

316 ' 

248 

209 i 

191 

239 1 

163 

239 

134 

Paciflo. 

128 

252 

273 

*207 

220 

* 129 

194 

200 i 

223 

29$ 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total. 

66 

• 112 

* 128 

* 143 

K)5 

* 158 

215 

» 141 

*213 

•211 

New England. 

147 

164 

3 282 

194 

278 

380 

395 

440 

497 

484 

Middle Atlantic. 

79 

105 

120 

116 

235 

121 

160 

157 

187 

5^200 

East North Central. 

85 

199 

207 

317 

138 

294 

417 

127 

379 

8 373 

West North Central.. 

10 

25 

35 

. 19 

10 

10 

19 

12 

27 

21 

South Atlantic. 

14 

*•22 i 

39 

24 

35 1 

53 

83 

«43 

•38 

$7 

East South Central. 

0 

10 0 

6 

11 

0 i 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

West Soulh Central. 

9 

0 

0 

10 

14 

0 

5 

23 

14 

14 

Mountain. 

29 

19 

4$ 

57 

19 ! 

115 

134 

267 

248 

288 

Pacific. 

62 

136 

125 

<37 

70 

<8.3 

194 

160 

55 

17 


SCARLP^T FP:VER CASE RATES 


Total. 

232 

*270 

3 312 

<314 

244 

< 297 

369 

«355 

•370 

•362 

Now England. 

437 

' 544 

3 602 

552 

512 

609 

661 

561 

596 

584 

Middle Atlantic. 

, 397 

197 

260 

288 

225 

280 

324 

294 

^6 

’317 

East North C.cntral. 

228 

257 

2.34 

311 

230 

213 

383 

375 


•379 

West North Ontral. 

608 

616 

626 

601 

468 

527 

757 

755 

804 

779 

South Atlantic. 

, 128 

' *171 

252 

213 

132 

203 

160 

*243 

■«189 

185 

East South Central. 

57 

, 10 162 

109 

240 

126 

172 

229 

183 

183 

217 

West South Central. 

93 

325 

162 

185 

65 

83 

348 

316 

195 

an 

Mountain. 

143 

296 

163 

239 

301 

362 

382 

634 

306 

268 

Pacific. 

368 

197 

218 

<134 

133 

<138 

' 189 

1 

183 

220 

236 


1 The flguros given in this table are rates per J00,000 population, annual basis, and not the number Of 
cases reported. Populations used arc estimated as of July i, JU23. 

3 Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Toun., not included In calculating tho rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to press 

8 Worcester, Mass., not included. 

* Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

* Wilmington, Del, not included., 

® Newark, N. J., and Hacuin, Wis , not included. 

T Newark, N. J., not included. 

«Racine. Wis., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not Inchidod. 

Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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Pebniary 20,1925 


Summary of weekly reverts from cities^ November SS, 19^4^ to January Sly 19S5- 
Annual rates per lOOjOOO population —Continued 

smallpox case rates 


Week ended— 


* 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jun. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Total. 

38 

*58 

*43 

<42 

41 

<40 

67 

*58 

»70 

«08 

New England. 

0 

0 

mm 

0 


0 

HKI 

0 


■n 

Middle Atlantic.. 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

6 


East North Central. 

14 

10 

1.3 

14 

20 

27 


39 

48 

«36 

West North Central. 

23ri 

417 

255 

209 


129 


193 


195 

South Atlantic. 

6 

«48 

39 

22 

28 

39 


»64 

»38 

45 

East South Central. 

74 

10 204 

177 

314 

183 

372 

395 

217 


662 

West South Central. 

32 

19 

14 

61 

10 

32 

66 

32 

32 


Mountain. 

10 

19 

19 

29 

48 

48 

29 

67 

95 

46 

Pacific. 

1 

136 

113 

113 


122 

<69 

148 

212 

209 

177 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Total. 

29 

*45 

*43 

<66 

35 

<37 

.36 

«21 

‘17 

®18 

New England. 


30 

*16 

HI 

17 

25 

15 

25 


imiiK 

Middle Atlantic.- 

4‘6 

71 

68 

101 

57 

58 

40 

21 



East North Central. 

7 

22 

32 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 



West North Central. 

4 

8 

17 

1.5 

19 

4 


10 



South Atlantic. 

30 

«50 

35 


37 

41 

65 

‘21 



East South CentnU.. 

109 

JO 63 

57 

51 

34 

40 

51 

17 



West South Central. 

37 

60 

51 

56 

28 1 

37 

70 




Mountain. 

19 

10 

19 

10 

0 i 

0 

10 

0 



Pacific. 

17 

29 

17 

<14 

15 

<6 

26 

6 


HI 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

10 

*12 

»17 

<16 

15 


21 

‘22 

#22 

«23 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

5 

17 

*5 

15 

15 

3 

17 

27 

10 ! 

27 

8 

11 

22 

17 

14 

21 


18 

20 

* J5 

East North Central. 

11 

9 

13 

9 

16 


10 

15 

18 

#12 

We.st North Central. 


4 

4 

9 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

16 

South Atlantic. 


*11 

22 

22 

14 

26 

35 

•47 

«23 

39 

East South Central. 


10 28 

23 

23 

61 

63 


46 

63 

74 

West South Central. 


31 


41 

15 

61 


87 

92 

82 

Mountain. 


29 

29 

48 


38 


29 


38 

Pacific. 

8 

8 

4 

<17 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

20 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

130 

*163 

>159 


157 

203 

192 

‘215 

‘211 

•207 


New England. 

144 

127 

‘ 109 

134 

114 

174 

122 

157 

216 

241 

Middle Atlantic. 

152 

18S 

201 


178 

226 


260 

234 

*237 

East North Central. 

93 

115 

125 

146 

126 

165 

1.52 

152 

142 

‘146 

West North Central_ _ 

74 

63 

88 


92 

101 


107 

120 

118 

South Atlantic.. 

169 

* 191 

175 

248 



' 246 

#294 

‘276 

252 

East South Central_ 

246 

w 211 

217 

297 


mM 

292 

189 

320 


West South Central. 

107 

163 

178 

263 

229 

341 


449 

362 

229 

Mountain. 

124 

210 

200 

276 


229 

229 

248 

324 

315 

Pacific_ 

94 

168 

135 

1 

<86 

147 

188 

184 

163 

208 

217 





* Norfolk, Va., and Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculatiuK the rate. Reports not received at time 
of going to press. 

> Worcester, Mass., not included. 

* Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

»Wilmington, Del., not included. 

^ Newark, N. J., and Racine, Wis., not included, 
f Newark, N. J., not included. 

* Racine, Wis., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 

^ Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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* Number of dim included in summary of weekly reporia and a^egate 
of cities in each groupt estimated as of July tu$S 


popuk^tion 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
eporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 1 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total. 

105 

97 

28,608,350 

28,140,934 



New England...-.. 

12 

12 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032, 635 
2, 516,330 
2, .566,901 
911,885 
1,121,684 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,630 
2,381,454 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1,023,013 
546,445 
1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic_______ 

10 

10 

East North Central. 

17 

17 

West North Central... 

14 

11 

South Atlantic.-.. 

22 

22 

East South C'entral... 

7 

7 

West South Central.......... 

8 

6 

Mountain________ 

0 

9 

Pacific....... 

c 

3 
















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

Steamship (U Majunga, Madagascar .—During the month of Novem¬ 
ber, 1924, a fatal case of plague, European, was removed from a 
steamship arrived at Majunga, Madagascar, from Djibuti, a port on 
the Red Sea. 

BOLIVIA 

Smallpox—Typhus fever—La Paz — Decemher, 1924 .—During the 
month of December, 1924, 8 cases of smallpox with 4 deaths and 1 
case of typhus fever were reported at La Paz, Bolivia. Population, 
100,000. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Ontario—Decemher 28,1924, to January 31, 
1925 .—During the period from December 28, 1924, to January 31, 
1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chancroid. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

German measles. 

Goiter. 

Gonorrhea. 

Influensa. 

Lethargic encephalitis.... 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat. 

Smallpox.. 

Syphilis. 

'Z^lanus. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

whooping cough. 


1924-1925 

1923-1924 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

7 

5 

1 

1 



11 


810 

1 

971 


347 

34 

318 

25 

38 


21 


77 

1 

2 

1 

124 


142 


67 

33 

20 

6 

5 

3 

6 

3 

2,063 


1,222 

7 

1,257 


627 


250 


1 218 

2 




700 

14 

870 

13 

8 


14 

1 

27 


50 


131 


113 





2 

212 

112 

172 

80 

53 

0 

38 

5 

480 

6 

181 

6 


SmcMpox .—Smallpox was reported in 13 localities, the largest 
number of cases being notified at Welland, viz, 6. Seven localities 
reported one case each. 


( 389 ) 
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CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague—Vicinity of Santa Cmz de Tenerife—January 3, 1935 .— 
The occurrence of a case of plague in the vicinity of Santa Cruz de 
TenerifFe, Canary Islands, was reported January 3, 1925, 

ECUADOR 

Plague—PlagueAnfccted rats — Guayaquil—December 16, 1934, to 
January 15, 1935. —During the period December 16 to 31, 1924, one 
case of plague was reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador, and 59 rats were 
found plague-infected out of 9,327 rates taken. During the period 
January 1 to 15, 1925, six cases of plague with four deaths were 
reported at Gua 5 "aquil and 28 rats found plague-infected out of 
8,248 rats taken. 

Mortality — Communicahle diseases — Quito—Decern her, 1934. —Dur¬ 
ing the month of De<;oinber, 1924, 149 deaths from all causes were 
reported at Quito, Ecuador, including dysentery, three deaths; 
malaria, one death; typhoid fever, one death; tuberculosis, nine 
deaths. There were 40 deaths of infants under one year of age. 
Population 100,398. 

Typhoid fever prevalence — Quito. —('Considerable increase of typhoid 
fever prevalence was reported at Quito under date of January 14, 
1925. Part of the water supply of the city comes from an uncontam¬ 
inated source and through closed pipes, but another part of the 
supply is through an open ditch, with consequent danger of pollution. 
The existence of unsanitary conditions among a considerable number 
of the population, abseiK^c of public and private latrines, and preva¬ 
lence of flies were reported. 

Plague — Clmnhorazo Province.— AccorAmg to El Commercio, Quito, 
plague was reported present in Chimborazo Province, Ecuador, with 
14 deaths to January 14, 1925. The occurrence was in two localities 
in Alausi Distri<^t, and on the line of the Guayaquil and Quito railway 
at points not much above the coastal lowlands of Ecuador. It was 
stated that every effort was being made to prevent spread of the 
disease. 

FINLAND 

(bmmunicahle diseases — December 16-31, 1924. —During the period 
December 16 to 31, 1924, communicable diseases were reported in 
Finland as follows: Diphtheria, 70 cases; lethargic encephalitis, 5; 
poliomyelitis, 2; scarlet fever, 77; typhoid fever, 20; with 31 cases 
of paratyphoid fever. Population, 3,435,249. 

HAWAII 

Plague-infected rat — Honohaa. —A plague-infected rat was re¬ 
ported trapped, January 15, 1925, in the vicinity of the Pacific 
Sugar Mill Co.'s location at Honokaa, Hawaii. 
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ITALY 

KaHa-azar — Leprosy—Catania Province, —During the week ended 
December 28, 1924, 1 case of kala-azar and 1 case of leprosy 
were reported in the Province of Catania, Italy. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — November^ 192^, —During the month of November, 1924, 
182 cases of plague with 157 deaths were reported in the island of 
Madagascar, the occurrence being mainly distributed in the Provinces 
of Itasy, Moramanga, and Tananarive. The occurrence at ports 
was reported as follows: Fort Dauphin at the southern end of 
the island, 5 cases with 2 deaths; Majunga—1 fatal case, Euro¬ 
pean, from steamship from Djibuti, Red Sea; and 1 case with 1 
death at Tamatavo, At the interior town of Tananarive, capital 
of the island, 6 cases with 5 deaths were reported. 

MALTA 

Communicable diseases — December^ 1924—January 1-15^ 1925 ,— 
Communicable diseascvs have been reported in the island of Malta aa 
follows: December, 1924—Lethargic encephalitis, 2 cases; Malta 
(undulant) fever, 43 cases; typhoid fever, 24 cases with 3 deaths. 
January 1-15, 1925—Chicken pox, 1 case; lethargic encephalitis, 
1 case; Malta (undulant) fever, 20 cases; typhoid fever, O cases, 

MEXICO 

Smallpox — Durango — January^ 1925, — During the month of Jan¬ 
uary, 1925, smallpox was reported present in Durango, State of 
Durango, Mexico, with 1 fatal case occurring in the city and 4 
fatal Ciises at ranches in the vicinity. The deaths were stated to be of 
unvaccinated children. Vaccination of all persons not vaccinated 
was stated to have been ordered. 

Epidemic smallpox — Vera Cruz — Octoher-December, 1924^ —Small¬ 
pox was reported at Vera Cruz, Mexico, in epidemic form, early in 
October, 1924. To the end of December, 1924, 08 cases with 31 
deaths were reported. At the close of the year Federal authorities in 
cooperation with the local board of health instituted an investigation 
of sanitary conditions in Vera Cruz and measures were taken to 
vaccinate the entire population. It was decided to establish a 
section of the Federal board* of health at Vera Cruz. 

RUSSIA 

Epidemic mxilaria — Ossetia, Russia. —Under date of January 3. 
1925, malaria in grave epidemic form was stbted to be present in 13 
villages recently established near Ossetia, in the Caucasus, Russia. 
All the inhabitants of 12 villages were stated to be affected with the 
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disease, and in one village—Nogir—the number of persons affected 
was stated to be 90 per cent of the population. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague—December H-27^,1924, —Plague has been reported in the 
Union of South Africa as follows: Week ended December 20, 1924— 
2 fatal cases occurring on farms, 1 in the Vredefort District, 
Orange Free State, native, bubonic, in locality in which a fatal case 
occurred in the preceding week; 1 fatal case, native, bubonic, on 
a farm in the Transvaal; previous fatal case reported. Week ended 
December 27,1924—Cape Province, Kimberley District, on farm 4 
miles southwest of Kimberley, 2 cases, 1 death, native, bubonic; 
Orange Free State, Bloemfontein District, on farm 30 miles south¬ 
west from Bloemfontein, 1 fatal case, native, bubonic; Brandfort 
Area, Bloemfontein District, on farm, 2 cases (white) bubonic; 
Philippolis District, on farm, 1 case, native, bubonic. A suspect case 
(white) was reported in Boshdf District, Transvaal, on farm 

Spread of infection among wild rodents, —Under date of December 
29, 1924, considerable extension of plague infection among wild 
rodents was reported in the eastern part of the Orange Free State, 
with increased danger of spread to the eastern Transvaal. 

Smallpox—Typhus fever—Novembery 192^, —During the month of 
November, 1924, seven cases of smallpox, of which one case was in 
a European, and 233 cases of typhus fever with 66 deaths, occurring 
in the native or colored population, were reported in the Union of 
South Africa. For distribution of typhus fever occurrence according 
to States, see page 395. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 


The reports contained in the following tables must not bo considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 20, 1925^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon____ 

Nov. 2-29. 

2 

2 


India: 

Madras_____ 

Dec. 21-27 

lol 

0 


Bo.; 

Dec. 28-Jan. 10_ 


22 


Rangoon__ 

Dftfi 7-20 _ _ 

4 







PLAGUE 

Canary Islands: 

Teneriffe— 

Santa Crus_ 

Jan.__ 

1 


1 

In vicinity. 

Cejdon: 

Colombo. 

Dec. 21-27_ 

2 



I From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLEKA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS PEVER—Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended February 20, 1925— Continued 
PLAGUE—Continued 


Place j 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ecuador: 

Chimborazo Province— 
Alausi District. 

Jan.14. 


14 

At two localities on Guayaquil 

Ouayaqnil__-_ 

Doc. 16-31. 

1 

and Quito Railway. 

Rats taken, 9,327; rats found 
plague infected, 59. 

Rats taken, 8,248; rats found 
plague infected, 28. 

Do. 

Jan. 1-15*. 

6 

4 

Gold Coast-— __ - _ _ 

Oct. 1-31. 

4 

4 

Hawaii: 

Ilonokaa_ 




Jan. 15, 1925* One plague rat 
trapped Vicinity of Pneiflc 
Sugar Mill Co.'s location. 

India: 

Karachi... 

Jan. 4-10. .. 

1 

1 

Ratif^oon-__ _ 

Doc 7-27. 

8 

7 


Japan-...-.. . 

Aiig. 10-Nov 15. „ 

Nov. 23- Doc. 13... 

Nov 18-24. 

12 



Java* 

East Java— 

Socraltaya Residency.. 
West Java— 

Clioribon... 

47 

61 

13 


Pekalongan. 

.do.. 


13 


Togal ... 

.do. 


7 


Madagnacnr... 




Nov 1-30, 1924: Cases, 182; 

Province— 

It.isy .. 

Nov 1-30. 

3 

1 

deaths, 157 Bubonic, pneu¬ 
monic, septicemic. 

Bubonic. 

Moranianjia . 

_do _ 

34 

25 

Bubonic, pneumonic, scpl Icemio. 

I’ananurive. 

.do. 

13S 

127 

Bubonic, pneumonic, .septicemic. 
At town of Tananarive, inte¬ 
rior, cases, (), deaths, 5. 

Towns (ports)— 

Port I dauphin .. 

.....do._-___ 

5 

2 

Majungn _-. - 

_do __ 

1 

1 

European, on steamship from 
Djibuti, Red Sea. 

TamatavT__ 

_do__ 

1 

1 

Nigeria. - ... 

Aug. 1-Oet. 31- 

Doc. 21-27. 

300 

250 


Union of South Africa: 

Capo Province ■ 

Kimberley District_ 

Orange Free State— 

Bloemfontein District. . 

2 

1 

Native; bubonic; occurring on 

_do_ 

1 

1 

fuini 4 miles from Kimberley. 

Native; bubonic, occurring on 

Branclfort Area-™.. 

_do_ 

2 


farm 30 miles from Bloemfun- 
tein. 

White, bulmnic, on farm. 

Philippolis District_ 

_do..- 

1 


Native, bubonic, on farm. 

Vredefort District_ 

l^cc. 14-20. 

1 

1 

Native; bubonic, on farm, vicin¬ 

Transvaal— 

Boshof. 

_do_ 

1 

1 

ity of Iwality of fatal case pre¬ 
viously reported 

Native; bubonic; on farm; fatal 
case pieviously reported. Sus- 
neet case reported, week ended 
bee. 27, 1924. 

At Majuuga, Madagascar, from 

On vessel: 

Steamship. .. 

Noveinhor, 1624.. 

1 

1 


Djibuti, Rod Sea port. 


' SMALLPOX 


Bolivia: 

I.<a Paz_ 

Dec. r-31. 

8 

4 


British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia._ 

Don 9-1.5 

2 



Canada: 

British Columbia— 
Vancouver.. ___ 

Jan. 18-31. 

66 

« 


Manitoba— 

Wiuninos.-.*_ 

Feb 1-7.. 

2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND-TYPHUS PEVKB—Continued 
Reports Receired Durinp Week Ended Febrnary 20, 102S-—Continued 
SMALLPOX—Conttnued 


Canada—Continued 
New Brunswick— 

Bonaventurc and 

Oaspe Counties. 

Ontario. 


China: 

P'oochow. 

Egypt' 

Alexandria. 

Framie. 

Groat Britain: 

Knglundand Wales . 

Oroeco. 

India’ 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Java: 

East Java— 
Residency— 
Soerabaya— 
West Java— 
Residency— 

Chcribon_ 

Pckalongau. 
Preangcr_ 

Mexico: 

Durango. 


Dec 28,1024-Jan.31,192fi: Cases, 
27 In 13 localities. 

July 27-Nov. 29,1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 


Dec. 21-27... Present. 


Dec. 21-27. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 10 ..._ 

Doc. 21-27. 

Dcc.28-Jan. 10..-J 
Dec. 7-27. i 


j Nov., 1924: Cases, 8. 

I Jan. 11-17,1926: Cases, 113. 
Nov., 1924: Oases, 2; deaths, 1. 


Nov 9-Dec.6,1924: Cases, 4. 
Aug. 1-Nov. 15,1924: Cases, 4. 


i Nov. 30-Dec. 13... 109 


Nov. 18-24.- 

.do. 

.do. 


Mexico City. 

Tampico. 

Vera Cruz.,.. 


Jan 1-31.. 
Jan. 11-24. 
Jan. 21-31. 
Jan, 19-25. 


Portugal: 

Lisbon.. 

Do. 

Oporto. 

Russia. 

Spain. 

Madrid. 

Malaga. 

Tunis: 

Tunis. 

Union of South Africa. 


6 Occurring in district and town; 
children. 

4 . Including municipalities in Fed¬ 

eral District. 


Jan. 1-29, 1926 : 34 cases unoffi¬ 
cially reiKirted. 

Oct 1* 31,1924. Cases, 4; deaths, 1. 
Sept. 21-Nov. 22,1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 2. 


Dec. 21-27.. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 17_ 

Jan. 11-17. 


July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 1,251. 


Dec. 1-31. 10 

Jan. 18-24. 10 

Jan. 22-28. 13 15 

. Nov. 1-30, 1924: Cases, 7 (Euro* 

pean, 1). 

Dec. 14-20. Outbreaks. 


TYPHUS FEVER 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER^-Continued 
Reports Recall^ During Week Ended February 20, 1925—Continued 
TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Itcmarks 

Rumania.-. 




Aug. 1 “31,1924 • 20 casas, 2 deaths. 

July-Scpt., 1924: 5,225 cases. 

Nov. 21-Dec. 20, 1934* 1 case. 

Nov. l-,30, 1924: Cases, 233; 

deaths, 00. Colored popula¬ 
tion 

Nov. 1-30,1924: ("ases, 89; deaths, 
10. 

Outbreaks. 

Nov 1-30, 1924. Cases, 105; 

deaths, 45. 

Outbreaks. 

Nov. 1-30, 1924: Cases, 21; 

deaths, 2. 

Nov. 1-30, 1924: Cases, 18; 

deaths, 3. 

UiirrUi____ 




Leningrad. 

Oct. 20-NOV.22-.- 

1 


Union of South Africa.* 

1 

1 


Capa Province _ 

1 



Do. 

Dec. 21-27_ 



Natal. 

' 


1 

Do . 

Dec. 14-20.1. 


Orange Free State _ 



Transvaal _ 

1 i 



. f 



Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to February 13, 1925^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

(’’ases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Coylon -_ 




June 29~Nov. 1, 1924: Cases, 7; 

Colombo__ 

Nov. lG-22. 

1 


deaths, 6. 

India. 



Oct. 19-Dec 6,1924: Cases, 17,830; 
deaths, 10,760 

Bombay... 

Nov. 2 ;M)cc. 20... 

4 

4 

Calcutta.. 

Oct 2f5-Dec* 20-._ 

54 

40 


Madras... 

Nov. 10-Dec 20._ 

50 

30 


Hangoon.. 

Nov. 0-29. 

5 

2 


Indo-Chinu __ 




Aug 1-Sept 30, 192'!. Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. 

Province- 

All am.. 

Aug. 1-31 -. 

1 

1 

Cambodia - . 

Aug. 1-Sept 30.. 

.do.. 

Nov. 30-1 )ec. 6_ 

6 

6 


Coebm-Chma.. 

Saigon __ 

7 

1 

4 


Siam* 

Bangkok... 

Nov. 9-29. 

4 

2 






PLAGUE 

Azores- 

Fayal Island— 

C’astelo Branco. 

Nov. 25... 



Present with several cases. 

Feteira. 

.. ..do.. 

1 


St Alichael Island. 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3. 

30 

13 


Briti.sh East Africa 

Konya- 

Uganda.... . 

Aug. 1-31.. 

79 

62 


Canai*y Islands. 

Las Palmas. 


Statml to have been uifectcd 

Realejo Alto. 

Dec. 26....^. 

3 

1 

with plugut* Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz do 1'eno- 
riffe 

Epidemic. 

Celebes: 

Macassar.__ 

Oct. 29. 



Ceylon: 

Colombo... 

Nov. 9-Dec. 20. .. 

9 

8 

China: 

Nanking... 

Nov. 2.3-Jan, 3_ 


Present. 

Ecuador: 

OuayaQuU... 

Nov. IC-Dec. 15... 

8 

« 

Rats taken, 17,677; found in¬ 
fected, 33. 

i 



1 From modical oflloera of the Public Health Servioe, American eonsuls, and other sources. 
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. CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEYER—CoAtinued 
Reports Received from December 27, 1921, to Febrasry 13, 1925—Continued 

FLA6UE—Continued 


Placje 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Egypt - ^ -__ 




Dec. 25-31, 1024: Cases, 6. Jan, 
1-Dec. 31. 1924: Cases, 373. 
Corresponding period, 1923: 
Cases, 1,610, Jan. 1-8, 1025: 
Cases, 11; deaths, 4. 

Do. 

Jan. 1,1024-Jan. 1, 

377 

104 

City— 

Alexandria__ 

1925. 

.do.... 

2 

2 

First case, Apr. 2; last case, Nov, 
26. 

July 6-July 6. 

Apr. 24-Dec. 7. 

Jan. 2-Dec. 20. 

IsTTinilia____ 

.do. 

1 

1 

Port Said_ 

.do............ 

6 

4 

Suez___ 

.do. 

20 

13 

Province— 

Assioul... 

.do. 

44 

35 

Apr. 1-Aug. 27. 

Aug. 0 

June 21-Dec. 25. 

Behera... 

.do. 

1 

1 

Beni-Souef.. 

.do. 

4 

4 

rharkieh........ 

.do.. 

1 

1 

Jan. 31. 

Daichalia . _ 

... .do.. 

1 

1 

Oct. 1. 

Do. 

Jan. 1-8,1925_ 

1 

1 

Fayoum..... 

Jan. 1,1Q24-Jan, 1, 
J925. 

.do.. 

106 

33 

Feb 18-Julyl8. 

Apr. 2J-Rept. 2. 

Jen. 17-May 13. 

Jan. 6-Dec. 31. 

Oharbia. 

6 

2 

Oliirga... 

.do_ 

10 

3 

Kalioublah. 

Do. 

_do. 

Jan. 1-8,1925. 

14 

3 

4 

Kena. 

Jan. 1,1924-Jttn. 1, 

45 

2G 

Apr. 9-Nov. 15. 

Jen. 2-June 28. 

Menouflob... 

1925 

.do. 

58 

36 

Do. 

Jan. J-8, 192.5. 

7 

3 

Minia. 

Jan. 1,1924-Jaii. 1, 

58 

28 

Feb. 5-Aug. 1. 

Sept, 1924: Cases, 37; deaths, 38. 

At Mill Camp, location of Hono- 
kaa Sugar Co. Plague-infected 
rodent found, Dec. 0, 1924, in 
vicinity of Honokaa vlllago. 

Oct l9~Dec. 6, 1924: Cases, 

Gold Coast. 

1925. 

Hawaii. 

lioQokaa... 

Nov. 4. 

1 

1 

1 


India.—.. 



Bombay... 

Nov, 22-Dec. 20,.. 

8 

2 

17,096, deaths, 13,897. 

Karachi. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 

2 

1 

Madras Presidency. 

Nov, 23-1 )oc. 6_ 

182 

128 


Do-._. 

Dec 14-20 ... . 

161 

113 


Rangoon... 

Oct. 26-Dec. 6. 

13 

13 


lDdo-('hina. 


Aug l-Sept. 30, 1024: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 

Province— 

Anani__ 

Aug. 1-Scpt. 30-.-- 
.do-_. 

4 

4 

Cambodia.. 

18 

16 


Cochin>China. 

.do--.. 

3 

1 1 


Java- 

East Java— 

Blitar. 

Nov, 11-22. 

Province of Kediri; epidemic. 

Do. 

Pare. 

Nov. 29. 



Socrabaya. 

Nov. 16-22. 

6 

4 

West Java— 

('herlbon.-. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3_ 

14 


Pekalongan. 

.do. 


20 


Tegal. 

Oct 14-20. 


3 


Madagascar; 

Tananarlve Provinfift 




Oct. 16-Nov. 15, 1024: Cases, 83; 

Tananarive Town. 

Other localities__ 

Oct. 16-Nov. 15... 
.do.. 

6 

77 

5 

70 

deaths, 75. 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore.. 

Nov. 0-15 

1 

1 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

De Aar. 

Nov. 22-20 

1 


Native. 

Dronfield. 

Dec. 7-13_ 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley.. 

. - -do, - — 

1 

1 

Maraisburg District.... 
Orange Flrce State— 

Hoopstad. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 13— 

Dec. 7-13_ 

4 

1 

2 

Bubonic, on Goedsboop Farm. 

On farm. 

Bubonic; mild; from Grand* 

Kroonstad__ 

Nov. 22-20 

1 






stable Farm, Hoopstad dia* 
trict. • 

On farm. 

Vredefort. 

Dec. 7-13... 

1 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, ANB TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
EeportA Received from December 27, 1024, to February 13, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUF—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa--Con. 
Transvaal— 

Boshof. 

W olmaransstacl district. 

On vessel: 

S. S. ConJc.... 

Dec. 7-13. 

Nov. 22-29. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

On farm. 

On Farm Wolversprult, Vaal 
River. Native 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 6, 
1924 Plague rat found. Ve.s- 
sel left for Tainatavc, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov. 12,1924. 


SMALLPOX 


Bolivia 

La Paz. Nov. l*-30. 

Brazil: 

Perniimbiico.. Nov. 9-i)cc. 20- 

British South Africa 

Northern Rhodesia. Oct. 28-Dec. 8. 

Canada- 

British (’'oluinbia— 

Vancouvin . Dec 14-Jnn 3. 

Do. Jan. 4-17.-. 

Victoria... J<an. ]H-24_. 

Manitoba— 

Winmpoft. Dee 7-Jun 3. 

Do. Jan 4-24.. 

Ontario. 

Hamilton . Jan 24-30.,.,. 

China* 

Amoy. Nov. 9-Jan, 3 . - 

Antung. Nov. 17-Dec. 28... 

Foochow. Nov, 2-Dec. 13. ... 

IIonj?konK. Nov. 9- Dec. 0. 

Shanghai... Dec. 7-27. 

Czechoslovakia. 


Ecuailor. 

Guayauml. Nov. IC-Doc. 15._. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria. Nov. 12-1 )oc. 23... 

Franco...-- 

(lermaiiy. ... 

Gibraltar. Dec 8-14. 

Gold Coast.. - 


Great Britain; I 

England and Wales. Nov 23-Jan. 3,... 

Do. Jan 4-10. 

Greece... 


Boinbfiy... 

Calcutta.. 

Karachi... 

Madras ... 

Rangoon... 

o-('hina _ _ 

Nov 2-Dec 20--- 
Oct.26 Dec 20—. 
Nov, 16-Dec. 27 .. 
Nov. 16-Dcc 20... 
Oct. 26-Dcc. 6. 

19 

194 

12 

69 

41 

12 

106 

2 

30 

12 

Province— 

Annin... 

Aug. 1-Sc*iit 30—. 

49 

11 

Canihodia.--. 

_do. 

40 

9 

Cochin-f’hina. 

.do. 

115 

49 

fiuigon. 

Nov 16-29. 

3 

2 

Tonkin . 

Aug. l-8ept. 30.... 

19 

7 


Italy. 

Jamaica.. 


Kingston. I Nov. 30-Dec. 27—.1 


Nov. 30-Dcc. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 


r resent. 
Do. 


Apr. June, 1924. Case, 1, occur¬ 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


July-Oct , 1924 ("ases, 01 
June 29-NoV. 8,1924. Cases, 7. 

July-Pept., 1924: Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 


Jan -Juno, 1924: Cases, 170; 

deaths, 27. * 

July-Oct , 1924: Cases, 34; deaths, 
25 

Oct 19-Dcc. 0, 1924: Cases, 6,422; 
deaths, 1,433. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur¬ 
rounding country. 


June 29-Nov. 8,1924: Cases, 57. 
Nov. 30~Dec. 27,1924. Cases, 33. 

Reported as alastrim 
Eenorted as alastrim 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER—Contlniied 
Reports Received ft'om December 27, 1924, to February 13, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Java: 

East Java— 

Pasoeroenti. Oct. 2(^-Nov. 1,... 

Do. Nov. 12-10. 

Socrabaya.. Oct. 10-Nov. 29... 

West Java— 

Batam. Oct. 14-20. 

Batavia.. Oct 21’-Nov. 14... 

Do. Dec. 20-26. 

Cheribon. Oct. 14-Nov. 3_ 

Pekalongan. Oct. 14-Nov. 3- 

Latvia. 


Mexico: 

Durango. Dec. 1-31. 

Guadalajara. Dec. 23-29. 

Do-_. Jan. 6-12. 

Moiico City. Nov. 23-l>ec. 27--> 

Monterey. 

Salina Cruz. Dec. 1-31. 

Tampico.. Dec 11-31. 

Do. Jan 1-20. 

Vera Cruz. Deo 1-Jan 3. 

Do-.. Jan. 5-18. 

Villa Jlcrniosa. Dec. 28-Jan. 10. 


Peru: 

Arequipa. Nov 24-30.. 

Portugal, 

Lisbon. Dec. 7-20.. 

Oporto. Nov 30-Dec, 27.. 

Russia.. 


Spain: 

Barcelona. Nov. 27-Dec. 31... 

Cadiz. Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

Madrid. Year 1924.. 

Malaga. Nov. 23-Jnn. 3_ 

Do. Jan. 4-17. 

Valencia... Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 

Switzerland: 

Lucerne. Nov. 1-Dec 31_ 

Syria: 

Aleppo. Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

Do. Jan. 4-10. 

Tunis: 

Tunis. Nov. 26~Dec. 29... 

Do. Jan 1-14. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. Dec. 13-19. 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province. Nov. 9-29. 

Orange Free State. Nov. 2-8. 

Transvaal. Nov. 9-15. 

Uruguay. 


Epidemic in two native villages. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 80,1924: Cases, 8. 


Jan. 24, 1025: Outbreak. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
I of Tabasco. 

I Jan -June, 1924: Ca.ses, 357; 
I deaths, 87. 

July-Seplcmber, 1024: Cases 6; 
deaths, 1. 


Jan. 1-June 30,1924: Cases, 9,683. 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July, 1924: Cases, 25; deaths, 3. 


TYPHUS PBVEB 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE* SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 
Reports Received firom December 27, 1924, to February 13, 1925—Continued 
TYPHUS FBVER—Continued 


Place 

1 Date 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen: 

Seoul, .r_-__ 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 


n«4V*h<*iBl/kVAW 4___ 



Apr.-June, 1924* Cases 3, occur* 
ring in Province of Hussinia 

Egypt: 

AleiaTidrln___ 

1 

Dec. 3-9. 

1 

1 

Cairo. 

Oct. 1-Nov. 18_ 

10 

7 


Prance_ 



July-Oct., 1924: Cases, 7. 
May-June, 1024: Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Oct., 1924. Cases, 30; deaths, 
4. 

Oct.-Nov., 1924: Cases, 16. 
Aug.-Oct, 1924: Cases, 16; 

deaths, 1. 

nreece____ 




Do. 

i 

. 











_ 

Mexico: 

Durango.._-_..... 

Dee. 1-31. 


1 

Oiiadolujara ___ 

Dec. 23-29. 


1 



Nov. 9“ Jan. 3. 

80 

Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral district. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

pnlAfiiine _ 



JCkron ___ . 

Dec. 23-29. 

1 



.do. 

2 



_ _ 

Peru: 

, ArcQUipa.____........... 

Nov. 24-30. 


1 


Poland___ 




Sept. 28-Nov. 1, 1924: Cases, 137; 
deaths, 7. 

Portugal: 

Oporto____ 

Jan. 4-10. 

1 

j 

RuTpsiiiiii____ 




Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July, 1924. Cases, 69; deaths, 10. 

Do .. 


1 


Cftp?;tHnza .. .. . _ 

Dec. 1-10. 

1 


Russia - ... 



Jan. l*June,30,1924: Cases, 02,000. 

Leningrad___ 

Juno 29-Oct. 25.... 

11 


Spam 

Madrid. . __ 

Year 1924. 

3 


Malaga......- 

Dec. 21-27. 


1 


Tunis .. 


. 


July 1-Nov. 20, 1924: Cases, 39. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople .. 

Nov. 15-Doc. 19... 

1 

6 

1 

Do . 

Jan. 2-8. 

1 


Union of South Africa. 

('ape Province__ 

Nov. 9-29.. 



Outbreaks. 

Knst Limdon . 

Nov. 10 22 .! 

1 


Orange Free Plato. 

Nov. 9-Dec. 13., . 



Do. 

Transvaal___ _ 

Nov. 9-16. 



Do. 

Yugoslavia...; 




Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 

Belgrade... 

Nov. 24-Dec. 7_ 

4 


deaths, 2. 
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INCIDENCE OF SICKNESS AMONG WHITE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

FroQUoncy of illnesses during the school year 1923-24 and a summary of the 
experience for 1021-1924 ^ 

By Ski.wyn D (Joi.iins, Associate Statistician, United States Public ireallli Service 

A preceding report ^ on sickness among school children at Hagers¬ 
town, M(h, was hosed on observations extending over the period 
December, 1921, to May, 1923, inclusive, for the school months onl>^ 
The collection of morbidity data was continued, however, during the 
school term 1923-24. A total of 5,021 white school children were 
under observation for a part or for the whole of the 1923-24 school 
term, with 4,859 full-time school years of exposure.'^ A largo majority 



iProm Field Investigations in Child Hygiene, Senior Surgeon Taliaferro Clark in Charge, in cooperation 
wUh the Statistical Oflloe, Statistician Edgar Sydeustricker in charge, United States Public Health Service, 
The data on morbidity of school childreh in Hagerstown, Md., were collected under the supervision of Bur* 
geon C. V. Akin, United States Public Health Service, In cooperation with the Hagerstown public school 
authorities and the Washington County Healtli Demonstration. 

«Morbidity among School Children in Hagerstown, Md.—Cases of Illness and Days Lost from School 
on Aoopunt of Illness among White School Children during the School Months, Decemt)er, 1021, to May, 
1022, I^usive. Public Health Reports, Vol. 39, No. 3$, Sept. 19, 1924, pp. 2391-2422 (Reprint 957). 

^Tha 4ayB the children were under observation were aummalod to secure tlie total days of exposure* 
Tills figure mt divided by 180 to get the number of full-time school years of exposure. This assumed a 
•eili^yearnf 9 Months nfith 20 school days in each school month. If every child were enrolled the whole 
tirm» the number of children and the number of full-time years of exposure would l)e the same. 
2n88*-25t- 1 (401) 
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erf children tind^ observation for the vrholo period erf 
nine montlis. The number under observation for a part or for aJl of 
the 1922-23 school year was slightly greater—5,126 children. The 
reduction in the number for the year 1923-24 was due chiefly to 
discontinuii^ observations on children attending the boys' high 
school. Therefore, the age and sex distribution of those under 
observation during 1923-24 is somewhat different from that for the 
year 1922-23, because relatively more younger boys are included in 
the present study. 

CAUSES OF 1IXNES8 

The case rates per 1,000 children per school year arc shown in 
Table 1 for nearly three school terms, that is, from December, 1921, 
to May, 1924, and also for each of the school terms separately. The 
relative frequency of the different diseases and disorders as causes 
of absence from school are shown graphically in Figure 1 for the whole 
three-year period. 


Table 1. —Morbidity from certain causes among white school children of both 
sexes and all ages in the three school years 1021- 22, 1922~2S, and 1022 - 24 ^ in 
Hagerstown^ Md. 


Diagnosis 

Cases per 1,000 chiidren i>cr 
school year of 180 school 
days 

Number of wises of sickness 

Total 

1021-24 

1923-24 

2.420 

1922-23 

J921-22 

Total 

1921-34 

1923-24 j 

! 

1923-33 1 

1921-32 

Ail causes. 

2,307 

2.438 

2,114 

29,604 

11,757 

12,611 

5,236 

Mearies. 

33 

2 

aT 

04 

*^413 


246 

1.58 

Adumps. 

J 

0 

1 

1 

11 

2 j 

7 : 

2 

Whooping cough. 

14 

14 

0 

42 

176 

70 

2 

103 

CbiOken pox. 

15 

17 

14 

IJ 

185 

83 

74 j 

28 

Scarlet fever. 

4 

3 

5 

2 

48 

15 

26 

5 

Dii^lthorla. 

4 

5 

5 

2 

m 

26 

26 

5 

Crbttp. 

Col4s. 

14 

9 

16 

17 

178 

45 

85 

43 

727 

701 

743 

746 

9,096 , 

3,405 

3,843 

1,048 

Grippe and influenza. 

Toxwiiitis and sore throat. 

116 

4G 

189 

100 

1,449 ' 

223 

978 

348 

232 

238 

221 

242 

2,899 i 

1,156 

1,144 

590 

Bronchitis and cough. 

10 

9 

9 

16 

130 

42 

40 

30 

Pnenmonia. 

4 

3 

4 

8 

o6 

14 

22 

10 

other respiratory diseases and 



1 





disorders. 

.» 

5 

6 

3 

02 

24 

30 

8 

Digestive diseases and di^r<lens. 

247 

SOS 

244 

219 1 

3,093 j 

1,288 

1,263 

£42 

Toothache and diseases of the 








teeth... 

125 

139 

129 

88 

1,M1 1 

675 

807 

310 

Karaohe and oar diseases. 

51 

54 


44 

641 ! 

200 

273 

108 

Diseases of the eyes. 

38 

32 

35 

58 

«81 j 

155 

IBS 

144 

Headache and neuralgia. 

310 

334 

324 

234 

3,877 

1,621 

1,677 

579 

Scabies. 

4 

4 

2 

7 

45 

20 

8 

17 

Pediculosis. 

5 

6 

4 

8 

60 i 

27 

30 

19 

Other skin diseases. 

27 

37 

! 33 

15 

340 i 

182 

170 

38 

Acddenta, minor and major.. 

81 

91 

89 

46 

1,0U 

442 

461 


Tons0 or adenoid operations., 

7 

G 

7 

12 

90 1 

27 

34 


Menstruation. 

1« 

15 

17 

18 

3081 

74 

89 

ils 

Other diseases and disorders.. 

73 

7S 

70 

87 

909 1 

881 

882 

189 

Unknown. 

203 

317 

1G9 

48 

3,535 { 

1,641 

875 

119 


Total, 

1921-84 

1928-34 

1923-23 

1931-22 

l^amber of indlvldiiA) Children. _ ___ _ 


5,021 

874,006 

4,8&98 

5,136 

981,013 

6^172440 


ffutaber of days ol exposure. 

Full-time sebool years of eiposiire. 





3^351,815 

1^56(142 
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case rateis for different diseases and disorders are fairly con<« 
stant for tbe three years. The common cold stands out prominently 
as the most frequent cause of illness among school children, with 



headache second, and the digestive disorders (upset stomach, etc.) 
third. However, the rate for the common cold is from two to three 
times as great as that for either of these causes. The rate for ton- 
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and sofe tto>at is almost as largo as that fi»r tha digestive 
disorders, Hie respiratory illnesses ecaistituted 46 per cmb of dil 
the cases of sickness reported during the three-year pcariod/ 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN ILLNESS 

The case rates for certain diseases are shown by months in Table 
2 for the school year 1923-24. Similarly, the monthly rates for the 
school years 1921-22 and 1922 -23 are shown in Table 7 of the pre¬ 
ceding report mentioned above. The monthly incidence rates for 
some of the diseases for the entire school period, December, 1921, 
to May, 1924, are shown grapliically in Figures 2 and 3. 


Table 2. —Seasonal variation in the morhuUty from certain diseases and disorders; 
case rates and the number of cases of sickness among white school children in 
Hagerstown, Md., September, 1923, to May, 1924, inclusive 


Diagnosis 

1923 

1024 • 

fiopt. 

Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Jan. 1 Feb. Mar. Apr. 

! 1 

May • 



C-iSES OK SICKNESS PER 1,000 CHILDREN PER SCHOOL YEAR OK 180 SCHOOL DAYS 



1,465 

335 

1,129 

All respiratory diseases and 

All other causes.. 


... 

Whooping cough... 

2 

Chicken ^x..... 

‘Scarlet fever.,... 


Diphtheria.-. 

4 

2 

m 

14 

131 

8 

287 

244 

691 

tlrwp. 

Colds . 

Grippe and infilyenKA_ 

Totoslllltls and sore throat.... 
Other respiratory diseases 
and disorders. . ... 

Digestive diseases and dis¬ 
orders... 

Headache and neuralgia. 

All other diagnoses. 



2.318 

840 

1,478 

3,007 

1,401 

1,606 

2,649 

1,174 
1,475 

3,387 

1,738 

1,649 

2,958 

1,486 

1,472 

2,390 

1,015 
1,375 

15 

si 

35 

30 

13 

i ^ 

0 

16 i 

37 

32 ! 

20 

I 18 

4 

4 

5 

3 


1 

7 

10 

5 

IH 

2 

2 

9 

17 

20 

8 

13 

7 

474 

925 

846 

1,232 

1,181 

754 

31 

64 1 

89 

119 

63 

47 

316 

398 

264 

353 

224 

196 

18 

14 

25 

34 

18 

18 

313 

313 

220 

274 

249 

263 

350 

408 

340 

345 

336 

342 

775 

808 

814 

938 

840 

738 


2,312 

1,441 

741 

360 

1, 572 

1,081 

10 

6 

2 

3 

15 

14 

10 

3 

4 

6 

521 

245 

21 

11 

187 

101 

12 

5 

293 

186 

413 

248 

825 

615 


NUMBER or CASES OK SICKNESS 


All causes. 

All respiratory diseases and 

disorders. 

All other causes. 

Meoidea... 

751 

172. 

579 

1,253 

454 

799 

1,548 

721 

827 

1,074 

476 

598 

2,016 

1,034 

981 

1,638 

823 

815 

1,319 

560 

759 

1,199 

5 

Whooping cK)ugh. 

1 

8 

16 

14 

18 

7 

3 

1 

Chicken pox.. 


3 

8 

15 

19 

11 

10 

8 

Scarlet fever... 


2 

2 

2 

2 



5 


* InohMaag R f«w 4 b7s of Ions. 

I'U mast be iiotod that some of the (UaeasSs which are near the bottom of the list in order of frequency 
(Ffg. T) are Utore important when considered from the viewpoint of days lost from sohoed. The present 
analysis, however, is confined to cases of illness and does not take into cemsideration the daration. 
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Tabjjs 2. — ^^fOBonal variaiim in the morbidity from certain dUeasee and disorders; 
case rates and the number of cases of sickness among white school children in 
Sayerstown, Md.^ September, 192$, to May, 192i, inclusive —Continued 


Dia«ttOBls 


1923 

1924 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 


Number of chlklren. 

4,858 

19 

4,865 

20 

4,877 

19 

4,865 

15 

4,868 

22 

4,747 

21 

4,730 

21 

4,667 

20 

4,612 

20 

Bf^ool days in month_ 

Total jiossible days of attend¬ 
ance. ..-. 

92,302 
512.79 

97.300 

92,663 
514.79 

72,975 
405.42 

107,096 
594.98 

99,687 

553.82 

99,330 

93,340 

518.56 

119,912 

600.18 

Full-time years of exposure... 

540.56 

551.83 


In Figure 2 are showii the incidence rates for all causes of sickness 
and for two large groups—the respiratory diseases and all other 
causes of sickness. The incidence rates for the nonrespiratory dis¬ 
eases and disorders are very similar for each of the three years con¬ 
sidered, but the rates for the respiratory diseases are considerably leas 
for the periods 1923-24 and 1921-22 than in the year 1922-23. The 
highest incidence of the respiratory diseases occurred in March in 
the year 1922, in February for the year 1923, and in January for 
1924“. 

The incidence of certain of the respiratory diseases during this 
period is shown on an enlarged scale in Figure 3. 

There were relatively few cases of either “la grippe” or influenza 
reported during the school year 1923-24, but there was a very definite 
peak for these diseases in March, 1922, and a larger peak in February, 
1923. The rates for common cold were particularly high for the 
months during which influenza was prevalent. The rather high rate 
for this disorder in the fall of 1923, with a somewhat lower rate in 
December of the same year, is in agreement with the findings of the 
United States Public Health Service based on an investigation of the 
occurrence of respiratory diseases among college students during the 
same period.® The incidence of tonsillitis and sore throat was very 
similar for each of the school j'^ears. 

OOICPARISON OF MORBIDITY RATES BASED ON WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

THE SCHOOLS WITH BATES BASED ON BIMONTHLY CANVASS OF THE 

HOMES 

In order to evaluate different methods of procuring morbidity 

reports, advantage was taken of a survey of the incidence of sickness 

in the, general populatioh which was being made at Hagerstpwn, Md., 

by the Statistacal Office of the United States Public Health Service 
. . ___ ♦ _ , 

* Epid^mlologloal Study of the Minor Eespiratory Diseases by the Public Health Service. By J. G 
Health Reports, vol No. 13, Qct. 31, 1924 (Reprint m). 
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at the aaoflte tiiae tJbiat repofts. wneee liMng oefiaeted »the 

public schools. During the course of this survey a group of families 
comprising nearly one-third of the total population of the city were 
visited at intervals of apjs’oximately two months by field assistants 
to ascertain the cases and causes of siekness which had occurred in 
the homes since the date of the preceding vifdt. The data relating 
to this survey have been partially tabulated and issued as a prelimi¬ 
nary report.' A tabulation of the data for the period December, 
1921-Decembor, 1922, by t^e and school attandanco idiowed that a 
total of 1,643 children from 5 to 21 years of ago who were attending 
school were included in the population group under observation by 
field assistants. The sickness rate in this group was compared with 
that of approximately 5,000 children under observation in the school 
during a part or the whole of the same period. The data for June, 
July, and August were eliminated from the canvass reports in order 
that the material studied for the tw'o groups should coVer the same 
months. 

In Table 3 are shown the incidence rates from all causes, based on 
data collected by field assistants in the homes and on reports from 
the schools. The rates are shown for castis according to diu-ation in 
days lost from school. 

Tablb 3. —Cases of sickness of different durations from all ravses as reported in 
bimonthly canvasses of a group of families and as reported fveekbj by school 
takers — lfd4^ school children canvassed and about 5^000 children repmted on 
by teachers in Hagerstown^ Md,^ December, 1021, to May, 1922, and September to 
December, 1922^ 


Pays lost from .school 

Cft^ea per 1,080 chil¬ 
dren iier school j’car 
of 9 months 

Ratio of 
rolebasiNl 
on .school 
repprte to 
rate based 
on canvasB 
reports» 

Reported 
ui bi¬ 
monthly 
j canvasses 

Reported 
weekly by 
school 
teachers 

All _-_ 

931 

1,089 

214 

1 day or longer. 

877 

1,730 

m 

2 days or longer.. 

747 

1,033 

im 

3 days or longer.i. 

648 

647 

too 

4 days or longer. 

501 

451 

90 

5 days or longer. 

380 

340 

91 

0 days or longer. 

200 

232 

90 

1 day or lass__,_-__ 

184 

eso 

520 

2days.*________ 

101 

886 

,382 

3 days___-_-_ 

14.5 

190 

135 

4 davs__-____ 

121 

10.5 

87 

6 days.........—. 

120 

115 

90 






1 FulHfme seliool yetos of fitposur^: Caxiyfi8ft>}>943.11; 4>9A3.33. 

* Base l00«>rate for the given duration from canvuss reports. 

Considering cases of sickness, regardless of their duration, the rates 
based on the school reports are more than double the rates based on 

* The Incidence of lUneaa In General Offonp^-Geaerat Besuite of n Morbliilty #tiidy 

from Dec. through Mar. 31,192}, in Uagerstown, Md. By Edfar Sydenstricker. Public Health 

Beports, Tol. 40, No. 7, Fob. 13, 1025 (lieprint 089). 
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reports obtained by the canvasses. Although the two groups are not 
identical, the canvassed group is probably a representative sample of 
the total school population, and for this reason no very great variation 
would be expected in the actual sickness occurring in the two groups. 
The difference noted in the rates, therefore, probably lies largely in 
the reported rather than in the actual freciuoncy of illness. The 
mothers, particularly those with large families, can hardly be expected 
to remember over a period of two months all cases of sickness of only 
one or two days’ duration, particularly the minor complaints. The 
teacher’s reports, on the other hand, were made every week. In some 
instances the child may have reported sickness when the ailment was 
of such minor importance as to be almost negligible. In other in¬ 
stances sickness may have been assigned as a cause of absence in a 
deliberate attempt to offer a plausible excuse for an absence from 
school when it was not due to sickness at all. In order to guard 
against this latter contingency (he parents were asked to furnish 
written excuses in the case of all children returning to school after 
an absence. 

The data in Table 3 seem to indicate that the difference between 
the school and canvass rates is chiefly a matter of the failure to 
remember cases of minor sickness over a relatively long period of time. 
The greatest discrepancies are in the rates for cases of sickness for 
one or (wo days’ duration. In fact, the frequency of illness causing 
absence of one day or less as reported by the schools is more than 
five times the rate based on information obtained in the bimonthly 
canvasses. However, the difference between the frequency rates 
in the two groups is not large for cases of sickness of three days’ 
duration or longer. 
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TltBZiA 4.— M»irhidUff fir0m ^kdti Muses aman^ whits Hhsd shMrpt ew rspsrisd 
in bimonthly canvasses of a group of families and as reported weekly hy school 
kach&rs—thildten canvassed and about SfOOO emdren repofisd on by 
isoakoro in Hagerstown, Md., Deeembtr, to May, 19$^^ and September to 
December, 1922 


Diagnosis 

Castes per 1,000 children fior school 
year of 9 months 

i 

Ratio of tbe 
rate haded on 
school reports 
to the rate 
based on can¬ 
vass reporta* 

Total number et 
eases 

All cases 

('ases lasting 3 
days or kmger 

All 

cases 

Coses 
lasting 
3 days 
or 

longer 

Reported 
in bi¬ 
monthly 
can¬ 
vasses 

Re¬ 

ported 

weekly 

by 

sohotdi 

Re¬ 
ported 
in bi¬ 
monthly 
can¬ 
vasses 

Re¬ 

ported 

weekly 

by 

schools 

Re- 
iKWted 
in hi- 
monthly 
can¬ 
vasses 

Re^ 
ported 
weekly 
by ^ 
schools 

Allcaiwes.* 

931 

1,989 

640 

C47 

214 

100 

• 1,521 

9,065 

Measles*. 

37 

35 

37 

35 

95 ' 

95 

61 

161 

Whooping cough. 

28 

23 

28 

23 

82 1 

82 

46 

104 

Chicken pox. 

12 

11 

12 

10 

92 

83 

20 

50 

CoWh. 

296 

581 

167 

184 

196 

no 

483 


Grippe and mfluen^a. 

88 

67 

81 

53 

70 

65 

144 

307 

TonsUlItte and sore ihront. 

IJ4 

22S 

74 

83 

197 

112 

187 

3,024 

Other respiratory diseases. 

48 

21 

30 

14 

44 

47 

78 

94 

Digestive dtseases and disorders. 

76 

245 

46 

52 

322 

113 

125 

1,117 

Toothache and teeth diseases.... 

13 

103 

10 

13 

792 

130 

22 

469 

BftfAche and eat diseases. 

17 

34 

10 

9 

200 

90 

28 

[ 115 

Diseases and disorder.^ of eyes... 

19 

45 

15 

J9 

237 

127 

31 


Boadi»Ghei and neuralgia. 

21 

259 

5 

23 

1,233 

460 

35 

1 1,178 

Skin diseases. 

31 

39 

23 

24 

126 

lO'l 

-50 

176 

Aceld^s...*.. 

35 

72 

1 29 

22 

206 

76 

67 

389 

Tonsil or adenoid oiieration. 

18 

11 

i 18 

10 

61 

56 

29 

52 

Othgf and tmknovrn diseases 









and disorders. 

76 

217 

61 

75 

285 

123 

125 

988 

Total possible days of exposure.. 



I . * 





819,420 

Total montfw of exposure.* 



I 




14,707 

Bull-time school years of ex- 









paeiire...*. 







1,634-11 

4,56133 


' i 

, 





> Base 100=Tato for the given cause from canvass reiwts. 


In Table 4 are shown by cause of illness the comparative rates for 
all cases and for cases causing absence of tlireo days or longer. The 
rates for the common communicable diseases of childhood and those 
for influenza are approximately the same for the two groups of 
children. On the other hand, the incidence rates for minor ailments, 
such os cold, sore throat, upset stomach, toothache, and headache, 
are mxich higher in the school group. WJien the cases of illness of 
less than three days’ duration are excluded, the incidence rates for 
the various diseases and disorders are not greatly different in the iwo 
groups, except in the case of headache. The rate for headache is'12 
times as high for the school group as for the group canvassed in their 
homes. On eliminating all sickness of less than three days’ duration, 
the headache rate for the school group is still approximately four 
and one-half times that for the canvassed group. These differences 
suggest the possibility that in reportmg tbe causes of absence to the 
teacher, children frequently assigned headache as the cause, when in 
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fwUly tim was dtire to some other disorder er to seme eause 

othet than dokness. 

Of all ftbsmeea reported as dm to headache during the period 
Deeember, 1921, to May, 1922, 84) per cent were of one day^s dura* 
tion or less, and 35 per cent were of one-half day^s duration. Only 
S per cent were for three days or longer, and 3 per cent for four daj^s 
or longer. 

Seasonal voiriation in case rates from the two sources ,—Investigation 
of the sickness occurring in the general population was continued 
throughout tlie year. Data are available, therefore, for the summer 
months as well as for the months during which school was in session. 
Monthly rates for certain gi-oups of diseases and disorders are shown 
in Table 5 for that portion of the school population investigated in 
their homos and for the children under observation in the schools. 

The large difference between the number of cases reported in the 
two groups has already been discussed. Because of this difference 
the rates based on the canvass and those based on the school reports 
for any given month obviously are not directly comparable. In order 
to put them on a comparable basis they were reduced to an index; 
the rates for each month were divided by the coiTOsponding rate for 
all months combined, except Juno, July, and August, for which there 
wore no school reports. These indices are shown in Figure 4. 


feELATIve SEASONAL VARIATION IH THE MORSIPITY OF SCHOOL CHILPREH AS IMPICATEP BV 
BI-MOPTHLV CANVASSES ANP BY WEEKLY REPORTS FROM SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
HAGERSTOWN^MP., DECEMBER lS2l TO DECEMBER iWa. 


HU 



SBHBHHBSHHHHHI 


» liti MB «lliR M» lORBBMr M*. J« u> «lNlt. 


Flo. 4 
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Tablju 5. —Seasonal variation in the morbidity from certain groups of diseases: 
Case incidence by months among white school children in a group of families 
canvassed bimonthly for sickness records and among school chudren reported on 
weekly by school teachers in Hagerslown, ifc/., December^ 191^1 y to Decembery 199B 



£ a 

192 J 

1922 


® >• 



i 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 i 

1 

1 1 

i 1 

1 ^ 1 




Diagnosis 

1 Allmonthf 
I June, Ju 
i August 

1 

I December 

January 

j February 

1 March 

I 

April 

! 

1 

j May 

1 June 

1 July 

1 August 

September 

1 

O 

1 

► 

1 

I 

1 

Q 


CASK RATE VER 1,000 CHILDREN PER SCHOOL YEAR OP » MONTHS I 


All causes• 

School - - . 

(’tinvass . 

All respirator^’ diseases and 
disorders; 

School.-. 

Canvass.. 

All other causes 

School.-. 

(^auvass. 


,989 

1,8021 

187 

2,333 

3.024 

2,005 

1,14Q 

931 

1,340^1 

510 

723 

1,352 

602 

484 

894 

1,020 1, 

,301 

1,280 

1.821 

' 847 

312 

54«j 

«7Hj 

9H7 

512 

1,012 

225 

109 

,096' 

860^ 

H2G 

1,052 

i,2ai 

J,21H 

837 

3S5j 

m] 

1 1 

52:1 

211 

340j 

377 

375 



1 

i 

j 


1,2161,839 

•i. ■> SRA 

258 

3201 

229 

624! 694 

1 

1,204 

923 




1 

1 281; 629 

710 

971 

69 

62 

68 

292, 459 

701 

629 




935 1, 210 

11,316 

1,415 

'l89 

264 

" ^01 

1 

: 332 235 

I 1 

1 503! 

1 

294 


RATIO OF THE RATE IN EACH MONTH TO THE RATE FOR ALL MONTHS EXCEPT JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST 


All causes* i 

School. 

100 

95 

no 

117 

1 

152 

1 j 

104 58L- 

] 



1 61 

1 

' 92 

102^ 

129' 

120 

99 

Canvases. 

All lespiratoi y diseases and 
disorders 

100 

1 

145 

l(i2 

7Hj 

145 

65 52j 

28 

35 

25 

1.7 

1 75 

1 

School. 

100, 

115 

152 

143 

204 

05 

35t.. 




31 

70 

79 

109 

Canvass. 

All other causes 

100| 

124 

ISl 

94 

1H5 

4>| 

20; 

1 

13 


1 12 

1 1 

I 53 

1 

1 84 

128 

115 

School. 

100' 

79 

75 

96 

no 

ml 

76;. 



1 1 

85 

! ui 

120 

129 

(^Hiivass. 

loo: 

174 

136 

55 

88 


-“1 

’49 

69 

i" 

8G| 
_i 

61 

1311 

1 

76 


EXPtMURK 


Number of children: 
School. - - 

Canvass. 


1 


' 1 ! ! 1 

' 3 , 643 3,672 3, 669,3,657 3,613,3,372 
. jj, 434 J, 434 1,45711,469 1,503 1, .)37| 

i ! ' 1 ! 1 

11.543 1,600' 

I 1 


. -T). 11710,1215,122 5,106 

1,523)1, 5:>S'1,54G 1.3821,387 


1 Kates are adjusted for the varying long!h the months 


The curves of the canvass iiulices for the entire year give some 
idea of the relative rates that prevailed in the summer months. 
The indications are that the rates for the three summer months were 
probably the lowest for the year, apparentl}" somewliat lower than 
prevailed in eitlier May or September. 

FINANCIAL ASPECT OF SCHOOL ABSENCE DUE TO SICKNESS 

Aside from the effect of illness in reducing the physical and mental 
efficiency of the individual, loss of time from school because of sickness 
is, in a sense, a financial loss to the community. Educational 
facilities are usually provided on the basis of the total number of 
children of school age, with due allowance for the normal increase 
in popidation. The number of teachers and the size and number of 
school buildings must be adequate to care for the maximum number 
of pupils who may attend school on any one day. On the days when 
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the nuiAber 6f pupils attetiding .school is less than the maximum 
provided for, the difference between this number and tire number 
who could l>e cartMi for represents a loss. For example, if children 
lose 4 per cent of the total seliool days on account of sic.kness, it is 
evident that 4 per cent of the expenditures for maintaining the school 
system is without commensurate retm-ns. 

It was found from data for tin; school months December, 1921-May, 
1923, that the children in Hagerstown, Md., lost on ac(!ount of sickness 
an average of approximately 4 per cent of the total possible days of 
attendance. It is estimated by the school authorities of the county 
that the operation and maintenam^e of the schools of the city of 
Ilagemtown for the school year 1923-24 coat S23.'),743. If diuring 
that year, as in the pi’cceding terms, 4 per cent of the days ejirolled 
were lost on account of sickness, then 4 per cent of the $235,743, or 
about $9,300, was i-eally sp(*nt for the operation and maintenance of 
the schools when children were sick and unable to attend school. 
Of this amount approximately $4,800 is chargeable to the respiratory 
diseases, $1,700 to the common communicable di,s(Mises of (diildren, 
and $3,(K)0 to all otlier causes of illness. The absence of “contacts” 
who were not sick is not included in the above estimate, but only 
absenc<‘ of sick children, 

SIC’KNKSS AND SCUOOl. PROGRESS 

Fortunately, eveiy absence does not mean a loss that can never 
be recovered. An average child probably makes up most of the 
work lost during s}u)rt abstmees, and oveniverage childreti pmbably 
experience little difliculty in “catching up” in their work after even 
relatively long absences. But such “catching up” mjiy not bo 
complete; a child who would be excellent in his studies if he attended 
school regularly may bo only fair or even poor in school work because 
of absen(!e on account of aickne.ss or other causes. In still other 
cases the child may be absent so much that he has to repeat the gi’ade 
the next year. 

It would seem that a good measure of the fmaneial loss to the school 
district on account of sickness would be the number of years children 
repeat gi’ades because of time lost from school during illness, since 
the repetition means that tlie child must bo taught again the things 
he should have learned the first year. 
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Table 6, —Morbidity from all causes among white school ehUdreUf classified accord* 
ing to the character of school work and success in passing the grade — Hagerstown^ 
Md,f Decemberf 1921-May, 1922 



All ages * 





School rating and promotion 

1 

Ad¬ 
justed * 

Crude 

5-7 


10-11 

12-13 


Hand 

over 


CASKS OF SICKNESS PER CHILD PER SCHOOL YEAR OF ISO SCHOOL PAYS 


Both sexes* 








Excellent or good. 

1.93 

2 01 1 

2 . 56 j 

2 06 

1.97 

1.74 

1.48 

Fair, poor, or very poor. 

2.4.') 

2.46 

2.89 

2.79 

2.34 

2.20 

1.97 

Promoted. 

2 07 

2.08 

2. .58 

2.26 

2.08 

1 87 

1.64 

Failed. 

2.76 

2.79 

3.24 

2.58 

2.27 

2.77 

2.69 

Boys: 








Excellent or good. 

1.72 

1.83 

2. 58 

1.90 

1 81 

1.40 

l.(W 

Fair, poor, or very poor. 

2.42 

2.38 

2.73 

2 89 

2.37 

2.22 

1.92 

Promoted. 

1.99 

2.02 

2 63 

2.22 

1.98 

1.68 

1.53 

Failed.—-. 

2 . rA 

2.68 

2.84 

2. .58 

2.60 

2.68 

2.15 

Girls* 








Excellent or good. 

2 . U 

2 16 

2 54 

2 20 

fi. 10 

1.96 

1.93 

Fair, poor, or very poor. 

2.49 

2 56 

3 10 

2 68 

2 30 

2.36 

2.09 

Promoted. 

i 2 1.5 

2 15 

2. .54 

2.30 

2.18 

2.02 

1.76 

Failed.. 

2 89 

3 06 

.T.-, 

2.67 

1 iH) 

3.10 

3.15 


SCHOOL DAYS LOST ON ACCOUNT OF SICKNESS PER CHILD PER SCHOOL YEAR OF 180 SCHOOL DAYS 


Both sexes 

i 

1 i 






Excellent or good.... 

' 6 66 

7.23 

11 71 

8.30 

5 35 

4.80 

3 54 

Fair, poor, or very poor. 

9.54 

9.69 

17.11 

13 35 

6 44 

6.45 

6.16 

Promoted. ’ 

7.11 

7 27 

12.69 

9.10 

5 58 

4.61 

3.93 

Failed. 

11.04 

13.00 

19 27 

15.95 

8 . 02 

7.64 

6.91 

Boys: 






Excellent or good . 

6.48 ; 

7.12 

12.53 

8.00 

6.29 

4.60 

2 .6.1 

Fair, pool, oi very poor. 

9.18 

9 10 

16.26 

13. 65 

6 . 44 

4. 70 

4.94 

Promoted... 

7.10 

7 :io 

13.34 

9.02 

6.22 

4.21 

3.99 

Faded. 

10.57 

11.86 

18.65 

14.95 

8.41 

6.74 

4.65 

Girls: 








Excellent or good. 

6.84 

7.32 

11.02 

8 57 

5 40 

6.01 

4 4.1 

Fair, poor, or very poor. 

9 91 

10.54 

18 26 

13.11 

6.43 

6.37 

5.70 

Promoted. 

7.12 

7 24 

12,07 

9.19 

6 93 

4.92 

3.87 

Failed. 

12.70 

14. 46 

20 06 

17.11 

7.41 

8.86 

9.86 


NUMBER or FULL-TIME SCHOOL lEARS OF EXPOSURE 


Both sexes: 

Excellent or good. 

Fair, poor, or very poor.. 

Promoted. 

Failed. 

Boys: 

Excellent or good. 

Fair, poor, or very poor., 

Promoted. 

Failed. 

Girls: 

Excellent or good. 

Fair, poor, or very poor,. 

Promoted. 

FaBed-.-.. 


ll,180 6 

803.2 

261.1 

174.2 

306.1 

145.0 

220.7 
140 8 

148.0 

125.1 

1 

1 

1,894.4 

268.7 

360.7 

70.9 

437.3 
52.0 

843.7 

41.9 

261.0 

36.7 

443.8 

46.0 

545.0 

476.0 

120.4 

100.1 

145.4 

78.6 

100.9 

78.2 

67.1 

68.8 

106.0 

1317 

926.7 

151.6 

177.1 

43.0 

215.2 

27.9 

168.2 

25.6 

115.8 

22.1 

221.6 

26.0 

635.6 
327.2 

140.7 

74.1 

160.7 

66.4 

125.8 

62.6 

90.0 

66.3 

107.6 

56.6 

907.8 

117.1 

183.6 

33.9 

222.1 

24.1 

176.4 

16.3 

145.8 
> 13.6 

222.2 

29.0 


I A few children of unknown age arc Included in the total. 

»Adjusted to the age distribution of all children under observation, 
tro adjusted for sex as well as age. 


The rates for both sexes combine 
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Data were not aTailable to show the grades repeated, but Table 6 
shows sickness rates among children classified according to the 
character of their school work and their success in passing the grade. 
Both the case rates and the days lost per child per school year are 
shown for different ages. Adjusted rates for all ages were computed 
to eliminate any differences due to the age distribution of the children 
in the several groups. 

Among chiklivn of all ages the case rate for the gi’oup whose school 
work was only fair, poor, or very i)oor was 27 per cent greater than 
among those wdiose work was good or excellent. The days lost per 
child per year was per cent higher in the less satisfactory group. 

(\)mparison was also made of illness among children who were 
promoted with that among those who failed at the end of the term. 
The case rate of sickness among children who failed was 33 per cent 
higher than among those who were promoted, and the days lost per 
child per year was 6^ per (‘ont higher. The number of days lost 
per case was also (‘(nisiflerably greater for those who failed than for 
those wlio were piomoted. 

It seems (luite reasonable that absence from school from any cause 
would adveisoly affect the work in s(diool. This would seem to be 
particularly true of sickness, for it would presumably leave the child 
with less enei*gy and vitality to put into work of either a mental or 
physical nature. How'ever, it seems clear that there are many other 
factors, such ns mental ability, which arc no doubt more closely 
related to scliool pi’ogress than the sickness rate. But sickness does 
seem to be one factor in the problem. 

SUMMAllY 

The morbidity records of about o,000 public-school children at 
Hagerstown, Md., for the school year 1923-24 were tabulated by 
cause of illness and month of onset, supplementing a previous report 
on the same subject. The sickness rates for the school year 1923-24 
were somewhat lower than tliose for J 922-23, particularly for the 
respiratory diseases and disorders. The chief difference noted was 
in the incidence of influenza and of colds. The data show no definite 
epidemic of influenza in 1023-24. 

Data for nearly three school years, December, 1921, to May, 1924, 
were combined, and the incidence rates were computed for certain 
diseases and disorders. The frequency of common colds was found 
to be more than twice as great as that of any other illness. Head¬ 
ache, digestive disorders, sore throat, toothache, and influenza were 
next in frequency in the order named. The respu’atory disturbances 
constituted 46 per cent of all cases of sickness freported during the 
three years. 

The incidence of siclmess based on the weekly reports of teachers 
was compared with similar data obtained by bimonthly canvasses of 
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a group of families. Wlien cases lasting less than three days are 
eliminated, the rates are approximately the same except in the case 
of headache. It would seem that while the bimonthly canvasses 
revealed most of the cases lasting three days or longer they failed to 
bring to light all the cases of sickness of but short duration. It 
would also seem that headache was sometimes reported in the schools 
as a cause of absence when the absence was not due to sk^kness at all. 
However, the method of collecting morbidity data through school 
reporting seems in most cases to be essentially accurate, and the 
information seems to be more complete than that obtained by 
bimonthly canvasses. 

Based on a conservative estimate of the cost of the operation and 
maintenance of the schools and the penientage of the days enrolled 
that were lost on account of sickness, it was found that for a school 
population of about 5,000 children, approximately $9,500 was spent 
for the operation and maintenance of the schools when children were 
sick and unable to attend them. About $4,800 of this amount is 
chargeable to the respiratory diseases, $1,700 to the common com¬ 
municable diseases of children, and $3,000 to all other causes of 
illness. 

Sickness rates among children whose school work was satisfactory 
were compared with the rates among children wliose scliool work 
w^as not satisfactory. The rates for the unsatisfactory group were, 
considerably higher than those for the group doing satisfactory scdiool 
work. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH. NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 1924. 

AND RATES FOR THE YEARS 1914-1924. INCLUSIVE 

The accompanying tables are taken from the vStatistical Bulletin 
for January, 1925, published by the Metropolitan I^ifc Insurance 
Co., and present the mortality experience of the industrial insurance 
department of the company for Novemb.'r and December, 1924, 
and for the years 1914 to 1924, inclusive. The rates for 1924 are 
based on a strength of over 15,000,000 insured persons. 

It must be borne in mind that those rates apply to a more or 
less selected group of persons, and that for the years 1920, 1921, and 
1922, they were 75 per cent of the death rate for the United States 
registration area, and in 1923, 73 per cent of that rate. 

HEALTH RECORD FOR DECEMBER, 1924 j 

The death record for this group for December was not as favorable 
as for the other months of 1924. The death rate, 9.3 per 1,000, showed 
a sharp rise from that of 7.8 for November, and was the highest 
December rate recorded since 1920, The table shows that this 
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unfaromble condition was due to mcroaaes in the death rates for 
almost all of the more important causes of death. Lower death rates 
were recorded in December, however, for all of the principal epi¬ 
demic diseases of childhood and for typhoid fever. 


Death rates {annual basU) for principal causes per lOOfiOO lives exposed^ November 
and Decemberj 19^4, December and year 19^S 

llndustnal clcpartniftiit, Metroiwlitan lafe Insurance Co.] 



Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed i 

Cause of death 

Dec f 1924 

Nov., 1924 

Dec., 1023 

Year 1923 

Total, all «iuse«?.... 

9ni.4 

776. 5 

904.1 

928.2 

Typhoid fever....... 

Mea8Jc.s. 

4.1 

5.2 

4.5 

6,1 

1.5 

1.1 

5.1 

9.6 

Scarlet fever- .... 

3.7 

3.0 

6.4 

4.4 

Whoopi ag cough... 

DiphtWTa. 

5.2 

4.7 

5.6 

7.4 

14.0 

13.5 

19.6 

16.6 

Innuenita. 

19.1 

9.0 

15.0 

30.3 

TuboreiilosLs (all foims).. 

95.2 

81.2 

! 90.4 

110.1 

Tul>er< ulo'JLs of lesjaratoiy .sy.stein. 

84.2 

71.7 

1 82.3 

90.7 

('aneiT. . . ,, _ .. 

09.5 

OB. 4 

' 72.6 

71.8 

lhabetes iiiellitus... 

10.1 

12.6 

14.1 

10.0 

C'erobral h^'irioi rliage. 

62 9 

54.4 

60.0 

61.2 

Organic dis.cHse.s <if lieai t... 

J39. 5 

106.7 

125.1 

127.3 

Piieuinonia (all forms)... 

103.0 

69.1 

90.0 

83.9 

Other roHpinitory lUsoobeii. 

18.0 

11.0 

15.1 

13.0 

Diarrhea and eiiteriti.-^. 

2 a6 

26.7 

20.8 

28.2 

Bright’s disease (chronic iiephriti'^). 

69 4 

58.2 

09.4 

08.8 

ruerpeial stale ... 

15.2 

12.1 

10.0 

17.7 

Suicides . ... . 

7.4 

7.6 

6.7 

7.3 

Homicules . 

7.7 

7.7 

0.9 

7.3 

Other oxteiiuil cause.s (e\eludmg suiculos and honii- 
cidos). 

02.8 

58.1 

04.3 

62.9 

Traumatism by autonioiale. 

17.1 

17.0 

17.4 

16.8 

AH other eause.s. . . 

196.5 

160.2 

190.3 

179.4 


1 All ini'hidc infants injured under our >Ttir of Age. 


RATES FOR YEAR 1924 

The <leatli iwte for the year 1924 for this group of pereons was 8.5 
per 1,000, which is .5.2 ])er cent lower than the rate for 1923, and 
lower than the mte for any previous j'car. On the basis of this 
rword, the Bulletin states that the health of the people of the United 
States and Canada, as reflected by the death rate was probably 
better in 1924 than ever before, and notes that it is the first year 
that every important cause of death registered a decrease from the 
preceding year. 

There were 1.30,790 deaths during the year 1924, which was 7,210 
less than would have ooewrred had the 1923 rate obtained, and 61,958 
fewer deaths than would have occurred under the 1911 death rate. 
It is estimated that up to and including the year 1924 the accumulated 
saving of lives among these insured persons since 1911 is consider¬ 
ably in excess of 200,000. 

No widespread epidemics in 192 /^.—The year wai especially marked 
by the absence of epidemic prevalence of any disease. The influenza 
death rate was one of the lowest ever recorded, and the deaths from 
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pneumonia were fewer than in any previous year except 1921, The 
epidemic diseases of childhood—^measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria—registered the lowest rates on record. The 
diphtheria death rate, 12.8 per 100,000, represents a decrease of 50 
per cent Irom the rate of 10 years ago. 

Typhoid fever ,—The typhoid fever death rate, 4.5 per 100,000, was 
tlie lowest ever recorded in the history of the company. This marks 
a reduction of 13.5 per cent from the rate for 1923, of 38.4 per cent, 
within the past 5 yearn, and of 72 per cent in the past 10 years. 

TuhercuJofiis\—A continued reduction is shown in the death rate 
for tuberculosis-from 110.5 per 100,000 in 1923 to 104.7 in 1924. 
The decline since 1911 (224.0) was 53.4 per cent. For pulmonary 
tuberculosis alone the rate dropped to 93.7 per 100,000, a decline of 
6.9 per cent from that for 1923. For the first time the rate for this 
form of tuberculosis among this group was under 100 per 100,000; 
and it is noted that these low rates are for wage earners and their 
families, living in cities, who uniformly show higher death rates for 
these diseases than the rates for the general population. 

Cancer ,—The caneer mortality rate is lower than in 1923 or 1922, 
but is the same as that for 1921 and higlier than the rate for any 
year prior to 1921. 

The Bulletin states; 

In direct contrast to what has been accomplished in tlie saving of human 
life in fields like typhoid fever, tuberculosis, maternal diseases, diarrheal e(»m- 
plaints, and diabetes, the record for cancer .shows no real progress. If anything 
at all has been accomplished, it is limited to keeping the death rate from rising. 
That is clearly the case so far as the wage-earning group of the American and 
Canadian populations is concerned. An intensive study made by the Metro¬ 
politan in 1924 shows that such small increase as has been recorded in the last 
13 or 14 years applies to the older ages only. Between 35 and' 55 years, there 
has been a slightly declining tendency. Beyond 55, the more advanced the 
age, the greater has been the rate of increase. The gravity of the cancer problem 
is concentrated on the higher age groups, not only as to maximum incidence 
but as to increasing mortality. Nevertheless, more deaths occur in childhood 
and adolescence than is generally realized. Among Metropolitan industrial 
policyholders more than 2 per cent of the cancer mortality during a period of 
12 years occurred among persons under 25 years of age. At all ages combined, 
the increase has been greater among males than among females; and iu one 
group, colored females, a slightly declining tendency has been observed. 

Another fact of interest which has developed in this study was that if a boy 
or girl once reaches the age of 10 there is more likelihood of ultimately dying 
from cancer than from tuberculosis. This lias not been generally realized, 
l>ecause the crude death rate for tuberculosis is still, and has always been, much 
higher than that for cancer. Nevertheless, the probabilities are that of 100 
boys 10 years old more than 8 will eventually die from cancer, whereas less 
than 7 will succumb to tuberculosis. For females the probalnlity of dying 
from cancer is even greater, being 87 per cent in excess of the chance of eventual 
death from tuberculosis. 
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Diabetes. —The death rate for diabetes declined to 15.1 per 100,000 
from a rate of 16.2 in 1923, and a rate of 17.2 in 1922. This is 
stated to be significant in view of the recent increasing use of the 
insulin treatment in a period which was showing a tendency toward 
increased death rates for diabetes. 

“Degenerative diseases .”—Cerebral hemorrhage, organic heart 
disease, and chronic nephritis registered slight declines. Mortality 
from organic heart disease still stands, as in 1923 and 1922, the 
leading cause of death. In 1921 it shared first place with tubercu¬ 
losis, and in all years prior to that it was outranked by the latter. 

Puerperal diseases .—Deaths from puerperal diseases continued 
the decline begun in 1921. Deaths from puerperal septicemia 
dropped to 6.6 per 100,000 in 192-1, the lowest record for this group 
of women. 

Alcoholism .—The death rate for alcoholism shows a slight decline 
from that for 1923, although it was still higher than the rates for 
1922, 1921, and 1920. 

Deaths from wood alcohol poisoning numbered IS, us compared 
with 27 in 1923. 36 in 1922, and 71 in 1921. 

The death rate for cirrhosis of the liver was the same as in 1923, 
5.8 per 100,000. 

Accidents .—Increases were recorded for accidental bums and acci¬ 
dental drownings, and fewer deaths from falls, machinery accidents, 
and railroad accidents. 

Deaths fmm automobile accidents continued to increase in 1924, 
'the rate being 16.0 as compared with 15.4 in 1923. Mortality fn)m 
this cause in this group has more than doubled since 1916, has tripled 
since 1915, quadrupled since 1913, and increased seven fold since 
1911. Some small comfort is suggested in the decline in the rate of 
increase in this cause of death, the rise in 1924 over 1923 being 4 per 
cent, whereas, in 1923, the increase was 13 per cent over 1922, and 
in 1922 it was 12 per cent over 1921. Automobile fatalities still 
head the list of accidental deaths, causing four times as many deaths 
as railroad accidents, and more than twice as many as result from 
accidental falls or accidental drownings. 

2718(8'’—1*5-^2 
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Death rates per lOOftOO lives exjwsed (ages one and over) j‘or principal catiMs of 

death, 191/r 1924 

[TudustriJil (kpartmcnt, Ak*tropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


<''auso of death 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

All causi's of (loath . 

H50 2 

897.1 

882.9 

870.6 

089 4 

1,003.0 

1,559,2 

1,161.1 

1,168.1 

1,130.9 

1,152.8 

Typhoid fovor . 

4.fi 

5.2 

5 7 

r> 7 

6.7 

7 3 

11.5 

12 1 

13 0 

12 9 

16.1 

('oninimiirahlo disonsos of 












childhood. 

26.3 

33 1 

29.8 

37 9 

43 1 

31 5 

41 6 

46.8 

40.8 

36.4 

48 2 

MoasloK-. 

7 

H.4 

4.3 

3 2 

8.5 

3.5 

8.6 

11.1 

0.9 

5.7 

6.9 

Soarkt fm-or. 

4.3 

4 4 

4 9 

7 0 

6.0 

3.9 

.3.6 

6.0 

4.1 

4.6 

9.8 

Whooiiing cough .. 

3.5 

4.8 

2.6 

3.0 

6.6 

3 2 

10.1 

5.1 

5.8 

4.7 

5.8 

Diphlnoria . . _ 

12 8 

1.5 .5 

18 0 

23 8 

22 1 

20 9 

19 3 

24.6 

21.0 

21 4 

25 7 

InflucDia and piuMiiiionia. . 

84.5 

107.7 

95 3 

70.5 

159.5 

214 1 

M2.2 

135.4 

138.1 

119.5 

111.6 

InfluPiiJ'.H. 

14 2 

30 1 

21 7 

8.7 

53.5 

93 9 

272 4; 14 4 

23 8 

13.0 

11.3 

Pneumonia. 

70 3 

77.6 

73.7 

67.8 

106.1 

117.2 

269 8 

121.0 

114.3 

106.5 

100.3 

Moningoromi.s nioninRitis . 

6 

.7 

7 

.9 

1 0 

1 3 

2 81 3 5 

1.5 

1 3 

1 5 

TuberculosiB: allfoiins-.- 

101. 7 

110.5 

114 2 

117.4 

137.9 

150.5 

189 0 

188,9 

190.2 

197.8 

204.5 

TuborculoMS of rcspiru- 












torysysicni _ 

93 7 

100.6 

103 6 

105.6 

124 0 

141.6 

171 2 

172 3 

172 8 

180 0 

185.2 

(’anofr, all foini.''- .. 

71.7 

72.7 

72 0 

71 7 

69 8 

67 0 

67 2 

70 9 

^0;{ 

70 9 

69.8 

Uiahetps mollltus.... 

15 1 

16.2 

17 2 

15.5 

14 1 

13 4 

14 0 

i.y 3 

15.9 

15.1 

14.2 

Orebral heriiorrhage npo- 












plexy- ... -. 

61.2 

61 9 

62.9 

62.1 

61.3 

.59.8 

64 0 

60. S 

08 7 

68.5 

69.2 

T)iseasfH of heart 

125.5 

128 7 

126 7 

117.4 

117.0 

113.9 

141 7 

14^0 

140 2 

136.7 

138.1 

IhaiThoa and cnl (‘litis.. , 

11 4 

11.1 

10 8 

14.2 

15.8 

16 9 

23.4 

25. 5 

26 2 

24 4 

24.7 

1 to 2 ycais. 

6.0 

5.5 

4,9 

6 0 

7 0 

7 5 

11.6 

11.9 

12.5 

11 3 

11.9 

2 years and over .. 

5.3 

.5.7 

5.9 

8.1 

8.8 

9.5 

11.8 

13 C 

13.7 

i:i 1 

12.8 

(’hronio nephritis (Brlght’a 












disease) . 

66 7 

60 6 

70 3 

(»8 0 

70 8 

73.5 

86 8 

95 7 

00 0 

05.7 

9.5.4 

PueriDeral stale, total . 

17.1 

17.9 

19.0 

10.8 

23 0 

20.0 

27 4 

18 2 

1 17.6 

18.0 

19.8 

Puei iH ral .seiil icomia 

6.0 

0.9 

7.4 

8 5 

8.6 

6 7 

7.3 

7.5 

7.2 

7.2 

8.4 

Pueriwral album. oud 












convulsions. 

4 4 

4 2 

4 7 

4 9 

5 0 

4 K 

4 9 

5 1 

5.0 

4.8 

5.1 

Occidents of pregnancy 

1 6 

1 K 

1 7 

1 0 

3.1 

.4 0 

6 9 

1 6 

1 4 

1.8 

1.7 

Total external causes.. . , 

77.1 

77 8 

71 8 

72 0 

72 0 

94 2 

12S.9 

106.7 

99 5 

88 2 

89.2 

Suicides . 

7 3 

7 4 

1 7 5 

7.6 

6.1 

6 8 

7 6 

9.3 

9 8 

12.2 

12.3 

Homicides . 

7 2 

7.3 

6 3 

6 .7 

5 8 

6.9 

6 2 

7.4 

ft 9 

6 9 

7.0 

Accidents, total. 

02 .5 

63.0 

.^SO 

57.5 

59.6 

63.8 

75,5 

76.5 

71] 2 

67.3 

69.0 

Accident III burns... 

6.4 

6.3 

6.1 

6 6 

8 1 

8 1 

9.0 

8 9 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

Accidental drown¬ 












ing. 

7.3 

6.7 

7 3 

S.2 

0.7 

8 6 

9 4 

8.7 

9.7 

11.9 

10.0 

Accidental traum. 












by fall.. 

7 8 

8.4 

7 3 

7 1 

7 3 

K 0 

10 4 

11 9 

13.1 

11 9 

12.6 

Accidental traum. 



1 









by machines. 

1 3 


1.6 

1.0 

1 7 

1 6 

2.4 

2 0 

1 7 

1.4 

1.5 

Railroad accidents.. 

4.0 

4.9< 

LI 

3.9 

.5 2 

5 7 

7.8 

8.5 

7.9 

7 4 

7.5 

Automobile acci¬ 


1 










dents. 

16 0 

15.4 

13.0 

12.2 

11.1 

10 7 

10.3 

9.7 

S 7.4 

5 4 

4.8 

All other accidents. 

19.8 

19,.5i 

18.0 

18.5 

19 5 

21.2 

26.1 

20.8 

; 24.6 

20.7 

25.1 

Wardcftths. 



.1 

.1 

.5 

16.6 

39. 7 

13.5 

9.C 

1 8 


Oth('r disea.ses and condi¬ 












tions. 

183 8 

184 0 

186. h 

190.5 

197.4 

193.5 

1 

218.7 

2 : 1 . 1.2 

247.1 

245.5 

1 

250.5 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISION 

Manvfactvrer liable fw injury from ylaxs in canned spinaeA. —(Mas- 
sachusotts Supremo Judicial Court.) The defendant, a corporation 
which prepared and canned spinach and other food products, was 
held liable for injury to the plaintiff, caused by eating spinach con¬ 
taining glass. The spinach was taken from a can purchased by the 
plaintiff from a retailer, who had purchased it from a wholesale 
grocer, to whom it had been sold by the defendant manufacturer. 
(Richenbachcr V. California Packing Corporation, 145 N; E. 281.) 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 14, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended February Hy and corresponding week of 1924^ {From the 

Weekly Health IndeXy February 17y 191!5y issued by the Bureau of the Censusy 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended ("orrosponding 

Februnry 14, iy2r) week, 1924 


Policies in force....58,621,734 54,993,098 

Number of death claims_ -- - — 11,708 10,403 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 10. 4 9. 9 


Deaths from all causes in certain large rifies of the United States during the week 
ended February 14, 1925y infant mortalityy annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924- (From the Weekly Health Index, February 17, 
1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

1 

Week ende<l Feb 

14, m-n 1 

1 

Annual 
<loat h mtH 
per 1,000 
eorre- 
spomling 
week, 
1924 

Deal hs under L 
year 

Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1925 2 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
raf4i 1 

Week 
ended 
i Feb 14, 

1 1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (63 cities). 

1 

' 7.469 

14.3 

>14 2 

863 

>912 









Akron. 

i S."! 



5 

4 

55 

Albany * ... 

40 

17 4 

14 i 

5 

3 

in 

Atlanta-. 

109 

24 4 

22 2 

13 

16 


Baltimore < . 

! 2()H j 

17 5 

1 6 r, 

37 

28 

t08 

Birmingham. 

i 72 1 

18 3 

18 2 

6 

11 


Boston... 

288 1 

19.2 

16 9 

34 

33 

90 

BridgC|>ort. 

' 29 I 

.. 

. 

2 

3 

32 

Buffalo .... 

1 153 

14 4 

12 4 

15 

24 

61 

Cambridge... 

1 34 

15 8 

14 4 

3 

3 

52 

Camden .. 

i 

16 2 

16.9 

7 

4 

115 

Chicago <. 

1 687 

12.0 

12 1 

96 

113 

87 

("ineinnati... 

' 131 

16 7 

17 6 

11 

20 

65 

Cleveland ... 

185 

10 3 

12 5 

20 

38 

50 

Columbus... 

70 

13 3 

15 9 

6 

7 

56 

Dallas. 

70 

18 9 

16 9 

11 

7 


Dayton. .. 

42 

12.7 

12.3 

5 

3 

80 

Denver.. 

95 



10 

10 


Des Monies. 

37 

12 9 

n 1 

1 

4 

17 

Detroit... 

280 



56 

55 

9.5 

Duluth... 

21 

9 9 

.13. 5 

3 

2 

63 

Erie...... 

2K 



6 

7 

117 

Fall River* .. 

33 

14.2 

' 15 9 ' 

8 

9 

! 115 

Flint... 

13 



2 

8 

33 

Fort Worth. 

27 

9 2 

8. 1 

5 

1 


Grand Rapids . 

34 

11 8 

10.9 

7 

1 

109 

Houston. ..-. 

.54 



3 

8 


Indianapolis . 

101 

14 7 

13 7 

6 

10 

41 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

42 

20 9 

16 8 

4 

4 

89 

Jersey City ... 

83 

13.7 

15 9 

10 

14 

70 

Kansas City, Mo. 

112 

15 9 

15. 7 

16 

9 


Los Angelos. 

23G 



29 

17 

81 

Louisville. 

82 

16.5 

16.7 

10 

16 

87 

T.g>well..... 

24 

10.7 

13 1 

5 

3 

87 

Lynn. 

24 

12 0 

7 5 

3 

8 

80 

Memphis . 

67 

20.0 

20 9 

6 

4 


Milwaukee. 

113 

11.7 

11.4 

26 

22 

119 

Minneapolis... 

Nashville« . 

1 101 
37 

12 4 
15.5 

10.4 

24.5 

15 

3 

10 

7 

80 

New Bedford... 

1 . 29 

11.2 

12 2 

6 

1 7 

8.4 

New Haven. 

50 

14.6 

13.0 

G 

6 

78 

New Orleans. 

! 207 

26.0 

25.0 

18 

11 


New York... 

1,656 

14.1 

12.9 

186 

191 

74 

Bronx Borough. 

171 

9.9 

10.4 

13 

15 

45 

Brooklyn Borough. 

583 

13.6 

12.3 

67 

67 

70 

Manhattan Borough. 

719 

16.6 

15.0 

92 

92 

92 

Queens Borough. 

137 

1 12.4 

8.6 

11 

it 

55 

Richmond Borough. 

46 

1 17.9 

23.5 

2 

H 



I Aiuiual rate per 1,000 iKipulation. 

> Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births->-an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 62 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, February 13,1923, 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United SUdee during the weeh 
ended February 14y infant mortalUyy annual death ratCy and comparison 

with corresponding week of 1024 —(])ontiiiucd 


City 

Week ended Feb. 
14, 1925 

Aiiiuial 
death rate 
per 1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

InfRut 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
wec‘,k 
ended 
Feb. 14, 
1925* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

late* 

Week 
ended 
Feb H, 
1925 

Corre- 
sjionding 
! week, 
1924 

Newaik, N,J. 

lOfi 

12.1 

13.2 

18 

13 

82 

N 01 folk.. 

m 

18.5 

12.1 

12 

9 

213 

Oakland- .. 

6:1 ; 

12.9 

14 4 

5 

H 

59 

Oklahoma (h‘ty. 

24 

11.7 

RO 

2 

3 


Oinalui---.-. 

69 

17.0 

13.8 

8 

o' 

77 

Paterson. 

43 

15.8 

15.6 ! 

5 

1 

84 

Philadelphia . 

591 

15.6 

15.4 

57 

65 

72 

Pittsbuigh. 

176 

14.3 

16 1 

20 

32 

70 

Portland, Oieg.-. 

51 

9.4 

11.6 

3 

4 

:n 

Provideiut' . 

63 

13 4 

16.9 

10 

9 

80 

Kiclimond. 

74 

20 7 

16.7 

6 

8 

73 

U<»C‘histfr. 

68 

i 10.7 


.'i 


40 

St 1 Otlis. 

19.5 

12.4 

14.9 

18 

15 

St Paul... 

40 

10 4 

9 4 

3 

6 

26 

Salt Lake Oity <. 

:12 

12 7 

17 0 

5 

4 

78 

San \Moino..... 

55 

14 5 

16 1 

' 0 

13 


San Fumei.'-eo—-... 

140; 

13.1 

1 15 1 

14 

14 

81 

Sehenectady.-. 

to 

! 8.2 

1 14 5 

0 

4 

0 

Seattle.-. 

63 1 

. 

. 

2 

9 

20 

Somerville... 

28 ' 

D 3 1 

11.4 

4 

3 

107 

Snokane. . 

27 ' 



6 

1 

131 

Springfield, Mass. 

40 , 

1 : 1.7 

15 1 

5 

2 

74 

SyiiiCioe .-. 

4(» 1 

12 6 

12.8 

6 

6 

75 

Tseoma,. 

20 I 

10 0 

12.1 

0 

4 

0 

Toledo. 

65 ! 

1J.8 

12.1 

U 

8 

100 

Trenton. 

49 

19 4 

14.5 

7 

4 

114 

OUcu . 

23 

, 11.2 

13 9 

1 

3 

21 

Washington, D. C . 

150 

15. 7 

15.5 

2 

10 

* 11 

Watei bui 7 .-.*. 

19 



1 


22 

Wilmington, Del. 

43 

18.4 

15.2 

8 

6 

182 

Yonkers. 

21 

9 8 

11 9 

4 

6 

88 

Youngstown.. 

41 

13.4 

14.8 

4 

7 

51 


1 Annual rate per J,000 popnhitmn 

2 Deaths under I year per J,0U0 bliths—an anntml rate based on deaths undei l >eai foi the ^^eek and 
ehtirnated births for 1924 (Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

< Deaths for week ended Fiiday, Februaiy 13, 1925. 














































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control dif<ease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditiona casea are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Those reports are preluniuary, Hu* fiijiires are subject to change wheti lalet returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended February 21, 1925 


<\ises 


rerebruspiiial nieningitis 1 

Chicken pox.. .. 7l 

Diphtheria. . — 17 

Dysentery . .. it 

Influenza_ * .. 

Malaria. 10 

Measles - 91 

Munips . 71 

Pellagra . . - - 1 

Pnouinonia . 201 

Scarlet fever. 20 

Smallpox. 20b 

Tetanus.— 1 

Trachoma. 4 

Tuberculosis . Ilb 

Typhoid fever , . . . , . 15 

W hooping cough . SI 


( AI IFUIISIA 

( 

< ‘erehrospiiiHl meuingU is 

Alameda . 

San Francisco.. _ ... 

Diphtheria .. 

Influenza. 

Ivcthaigic eiut‘phahlis -Sonoma County. 

Measles , . . .. 

Poliomyelitis -Mameda . 

Scarlet fevei .. .. 

Smallpox 

Los Angeles . 

IiOS \ngeles County . . 

San Diego . 

San Francisco . . 

Scattering . 

'ryphoul fever. 

r0U)RAl>0 » 


ARI/OVA 

(’hicken pox . . 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. ... 

Mumps . 

Pneumonia. 

B(*arlet fever. 

Smallpox.. 

Tuberciilosis.. . 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


ARKANHAS 

Chicken pox... . 

Diphi her la. 

Hookworm diseiuse. 

Influenza. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pellagra. .. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Wtmoping cough. 

1 For two weeks ended Feb. 21,1925. 


12 

Hi 

4,'» 

2:i 


11 

5 
75 

2 

6 


tt 
18 
359 
• 31 
13 
32 
4 
8 
27 
7 
10 
7 
16 


(Exclusive of Denver) 

(Vrebraspinal meningitis . 

('hicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Lcthaigic encephalitis... 

Measles. ..... 

Mumps . 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. .... 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. . .. 

Tuberculosis .. .. 

Typhoid fever. ... . 

Whooping cough. 


roNNW TiruT 

Cerebraspinal meningilw. 

('hicken iwx. . 

(.'onjuTictivitis (infectious). 

Diphtheria. 

German measles. 

Influenza...-. 

iMharglc euoephali^is. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia (all forms). 


( 421 ) 


I 

1 

107 

146 

1 

54 

3 

132 

42 

20 

37 

7 
64 

8 


3 

31 

9 

1 

2 

17 

5 
35 

1 

6 
20 

1 

5 


I 

78 

1 

57 

09 

27 

1 

45 

87 

V7 
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rf>NNKCTirrT—continued Cases 

Scarlet fever. 1B5 

Septic sore throat. 12 

Tiichiiiosis. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) . 22 

Typhoid fever . 7 

Whooping cough.... 41 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria. 12 

Influenza____ . 29 

Malaria. 2 

Poliomyehtis. 1 

Scarlet fever.. 4 

Sirmlliwx..-.-. 2 

Typhoid fever. S 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis -Cook County. 2 

Diphtheiia 

(■’ook C'onnly. . 07 

Scattering. rt2 

liitlucimi^. JCi 

IjCthargie eneephahtis -Moultne County _ I 

Measles . 72.') 

Pneumonia. 10.'» 

Poliomyelitis- 

Bond County. 1 

Jackson Count y. 2 

Scarlet fever* 

Cook County. .‘•2 h 

Kane ('ounty. 12 

Madison ('ount y. X 

Monroe County. 13 

Peoria County.*. 10 

St. (''lair County . 12 

Sangamon County. 17 

Will (’ountv - ll 

Scattering. 112 

Smallpox 

Madison County. . . 39 

St. Clair County. 11 

Scattering. .'>2 

Tuberculosis. .307 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 2i;i 

INIUANA 

Orebrospinal meningitis-Mart in County.. 1 

(diieken pox. 104 

Diphtheiia. 37 

Influenza. oO 

Measles. 201 

Mumps...-... 13 

Pneumonia. 13 

Scarlet fever* 

Allen County. 2ft 

Huntington County.... is 

Lake County. 10 

La Porte County. 10 

Marion County. U 

Randolph County. 12 

St. Joseph County. 31 

Scattering. H5 

Smallpox: 

Cass County. U 

Hamilton County. l.ft 

Marion County. 30 

Miami County. 15 

Scattering. 63 

1 Week ended Friday. 


INDIANA— continued Cases 

Tuberculosis. 68 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough. 24 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 16 

Scarlet fe\cr. .. .. M 

Smallpox . 22 

Typhoid fever .. 1 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 4 

Chicken pox. J55 

Diphtheiia.... 63 

German measles. 1 

Influenza. 18 

Lethfu-gireuirephalitis.. .. 1 

Measles . 10 

iMlimps. -. 474 

Thieiitnonln . . ... 86 

'^’.earh t fev or. 164 

Hnmllpox._ . 16 

TnberciiloMS, . , 38 

T>i)honl le\er. 6 

Whooping cough . ^ 

11)1 ISIXW 

Diphtln*n,i. 21 

Hookwoiii) djsense.. .. 32 

Infliieij/a . 05 

Lepro‘v^. 1 

Pneumomu . . .. .. .. .. 70 

.'-’carlet fe\er 16 

Smallpox . 27 

Tubeiciilcsis 28 

Typhohl fe\er . 27 

W hooping cough .... J3 

M\r.\'K 

('hicken i>o\. . .. 83 

DiphtlHMi.i 9 

Gcui an measles .. . 3 

1 nflueu/ii 4 

hethaigic ('mephuiitib _ 2 

Measles .. 3 

Mump.s ... . . _ . 217 

Pneniiionm . 34 

Scarlet level . 24 

Septic sore 1 hi oat.. . 4 

TubeHUlosi.®! _ ... 16 

T> phoid fever.. 3 

Whooping cough _. 14 

M MIYLXNP1 

Orebioapinul meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 68 

Diphtheria .. .. 41 

Influenza. 60 

Leprosy. 1 

J^thargje encephalitis . 1 

Malaria... 1 

Measles. 46 

Mumiis. . ..’ 71 

Ophthalmia neoimtoium. 1 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pneumonia (all forms). 172 

Rcfirlet fever. 77 

Septic sore throat. 1 
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Febriiary 27,1925 


MAEYtAMD—CO&tlnued 

Tetanus. 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


MASSACHVSKTTB 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 

Chicken pox... 

Conjunctiv itis (suppurative) ... 

Diphtheria. 

German measles. 

Influenxa. 

Lethargic encephalitis . 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Pneumonia (lobar). 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat... 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Pneumonia.-. 

Scarlet fever . 

Smallpox.. 

Tuberculosis... 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough . 


Cases 

1 

83 

6 

117 

fA 

2 

224 

15 

137 

353 

40 

3 

574 

180 

34 

212 

I 

3C« 


145 


7 

187 


67 

188 

141 

343 

20 

76 

7 

05 


minnksota 


Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

(’hicken pox... 121 

Diphtheria...-. Ofi 

Influenza. 2 

Measles . 23 

Pneumonia. 4 

Scarlet fever.,... 2H 

Smallpox. 45 

Tuberculosis_ 44 

Typhoid fever. . .. 4 

Whooping cough . 22 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria . 10 

Influenra. 553 

Scarlet fever. 4 

Smallpox. 56 

Typhoid fever. 15 


MlHSOrRI 


MISSOURI—continued Cases 

Tetanus. 1 

Tubertulosis .. 40 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cough . 56 

MONTANA 

('hicken pox. . 20 

Diphtheria . 10 

German measles. 45 

Measles 34 

Mumps . . .... 24 

Poliomyelitis—Bozeman. I 

Searlet fever.. 37 

Smallpox -. 15 

Tubereulosis . 10 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough .. 10 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax. I 

Ceiebrospimil meningitis . I 

Chicken pox. . . . 187 

Diphtheria ... 119 

Influenza . 43 

Measles . 180 

Pneumonia. J62 

Poliomyelitis .. I 

Scarlet fever. 313 

Smallpox. 8 

Typhoid fever . 10 

Whooping cough . 253 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 21 

Diphthei ia . I 

German measles. IS 

Influenra . 12 

Measles . 4 

Mumps . 20 

Pneutiunia.. .. 21 

Scarlet fever . 6 

Tuberculosis. 21 

Typhoui lexer. . .. 1 


NEW YORK 

(Kxchisivo of New York City) 


Diphtheria . 112 

Influenra . 42 

Let Iiargic cricephaht is _ .. 5 

Measles . ... . 392 

Pneumonia . 346 

Sc'urlet fever ... 394 

SniHllpo.x -. 6 

Typhoid fever... 24 

Whooping cough. 222 


(Exclusive of Kansas City) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chicken pox. JO 

Diphtheria. 57 

Influenza. 238 

Lethargic encephalitis. l 

Malaria ..* 7 

Measles .. 35 

Mumps. 69 

Pneumonia. 22 

Scarlet fever. 243 

Septic sore throat. 9 

Smallpox. 18 


Chicken pox. 161 

Diphtheria . 33 

German measles. 3 

Measles. 41 

Ophthalinm neonatoiuni. 1 

Poliomyelitis . 1 

f«earlet fever. 26 

Septic sore throat... I 

Smallpox. 79 

Typhoid fever . 2 

W hoopi ng cough. 70 
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OKL4lfOMA Cases 

(Ejtduslve of Oklahoma City ttfxl Tulsa) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Bryan County.. 1 

Haghes County . 1 

Jefferson County . 1 

Diphtheria. 23 

Influenza.. . 543 

Pneumonia . 150 

Scarlet fever. 22 

Smallpox 

Blaine County . 22 

Scattering. 8 

Typhoid fever. 14 

onEGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.-. 1 

Chicken po.\' 10 

Diphtheria: 

Portland-... , J2 

Scutteiing. 13 

Influenza.. 1 

Measles... 4 

Mumiis. 15 

Pneumonia. *9 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 30 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Smallpox: 

Portland. 12 

Scattenng. 9 

Tuberculosis. 20 

Typhoid fever. »*> 

Whooping cough . 5 

SOITH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 0 

Diphtberifl. ... 1 

Measles. 1 

Pneumoma. 4 

Scarlet fever. 13 

Smallpox. 8 

Tuberculosis. 1 

TFXA8 

Chicken pox. 149 

Diphtheria... 46 

Dysentery (epidemic). 7 

Influenza. 2,829 

Lethargic cn(»phttlitis. 2 

Me4isles. lOO 

Mumps. 138 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pellagra. 8 

Pneumonia. 347 

Scarlet fever. 42 

Smallpox. 72 

Trachoma. 13 

Tuberculosis. 30 

Typhoid fever. 28 

Whooping cough. 61 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 57 

Diphtheria. 3 

Measles. 1 

1 Deaths. 


VRiiiiONT^eontliiiied Cases 

Mumps..,-. 1 ^ 

Pneumonia...*. 2 

Scarlet fever. 12 

Whooping cough. 1 

WASHIN<J'rON 

Chicken pox. 121 

Diphtheria. 45 

Oenmin measles . 40 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 182 

Pneumouiu. 1 

Scarlet fever. 4S 

Smallpox*. 64 

Tuberculosis. 20 

Typhoid fever. 9 

W hoopi ug cough. 30 

W^ST VIRGINIA 

Cerebiospinal moningitts "Wheeling. 1 

Diphlherin. 7 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox...*-. 7 

Typhoid fcvei. 2 

W1S( ONSIN 

Milwaukee 

('hicken pox . 50 

Diphtheria . 15 

Herman measles. 437 

Influenza . 3 

1 /Clhiirgic encephalitis. 1 

Measle.s. 425 

Mumps. 106 

Pneumonia. 9 

Polioiuyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 22 

Smallpox. 3 

TubereuloMs. . . 17 

Whooping Iougb . 32 

Scattering 

C'hieken pox. 113 

Diphtheiia. 34 

(iernian measles . 331 

Influenza. .. 34 

jA'thargie encephalitis. 1 

Measles... 163 

Mumx>s . 465 

J’neumonia. 34 

S<*arlet fever.. . 145 

Smallpox . 43 

Tuberculosis. .. 17 

Whooping cough. 66 

WYOMING 

Cercbro<;pinaI memngitia. 1 

Chicken pox. 9 

Diphtheria. 4 

Measle-s. 8 

Mumps. 12 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. I 4 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis. X 

Typhoid fever.,. 2 
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for Week Ended February 14, 192$ 


AXI^ONA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria . 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Small iM)x.-.. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

PISTRICT OF COLI’MIUA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Measles .. 

Pneumonia.. 

Seal let fever.-. 


Cases 

.. 5 

2 

.. 19 
.. 

.. 9 

.. 6 
8 

- 1 


2 


21 

;i5 

3 

12 

49 

44 


wsnucT OF couTMBiA—continmsd Cases 


Smallpox... 1 

Tuboreiilosis. 29 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough. 5 

NKBRA8&A 

Ceicbrospmal meningitis. 2 

('hickeii pox . 31 

Diphtheria.. 4 

Measles. 1 

Mnmps. 3 

Pneumonia-. 1 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Seal let fever .. 14 

Smallpox. 31 

Tulk*rculosis. 2 

Typhoid fever... 4 

Whooping cough. 4 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which lepoits are received during the current w<‘ek' 


state 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

DfCfmhn, 19^i, 

Ohk) . 

4 

tiK7 

71 

! 

0 

Janunry, t9s9 





Alabama___ . -. 

5 

l.*i3 

1,«79 

f*9 

Florida.. 


40 

103 

22 1 

Georgia. 

i 1 

C8 

440 

12 

Illinois. 

9 ! 

084 

138 

0 

Louisiana. 

2 

80 

215 

18 

Maryland.I 

1 

100 

027 

0 

Miunesoia. 

2 

204 

1 

_ 

New Jersey. 

1 ! 

440 

73 


New York.. 

22 

1,300 

434 

3 

Rhode Island.. _ 


m 

(1 

0 

West Virginia 

. 

132 

244 

Wisconsin. 

3 

227 

100 

0 


Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella- 
I eni 

I>()llO- 

my¬ 

elitis 

1 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 
phoid 
j fever 


0 

6 

1,722 

358 

107 

73 

10 

1 

125 

995 

55 

8 



9 

4 

49 

20 

2 


30 

14 

9 

1,075 


. h 

2,064 

210 

119 

29 

6 

1 

77 

265 

144 

177 

0 

4 

411 


44 

75 


1 

1,230 

" 'mi' 

11 

483 


1 

1,024 

35 

50 

1,023 


16 

2,539 

58 

342 

. . - J 

() 

0 1 

115 


7 

136 ! 



244 

282 

115 

1,156 

.o‘ 

‘ 3* 

688 

263 

14 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATION, JANUARY, 1925 


NMfications rvgardinq cofftmunicahle diseases i<eni during the month of Januaryf 
1925^ to other State health departments by <leparimenU of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

Chicken 

pox 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

jmx 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 




I 

5 

U 

8 

M aasaebusett s _ - _ 





2 

Minnesota .... . 


1 

1 


46 

8 

New York .-.. 


2 

.r 


7 

Nnlv JorwtV _____ 






1 

Washington _ __-_ 

1 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Tlio following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named for the week ended February 
7, 1925: 


Los Angelesy Calif. 

Week ended Fe})rua,ry 7, 1925: 

Number of rats examined....... 3, 841 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_____ 1 

Number of squirrels examined. . _ . _ .... 140 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected__ 0 

Totals to February 7, 1025: 

Number of rats examined-- --- 46, 090 

Ninuher of rats found to he plague infected... 82 

Number of squirrels examined-„ _ - ____ 1,719 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected____ 0 

Oaklandj Cabf. 

Week ended February 7, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped - --...J.. 930 

Number of rats found to be plague infected...... 2 

Totals to February 7, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped _ _ , ..... 8,273 

Number of rats found to be plague infected... 16 

Ncir Orleans, La. 

Week endcfl Feliruarv 7, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected-. --- ---289 

Number of inspections made..... 808 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas. 38 

Number of rodents examined for plague. . ... 5, 179 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected. ... 0 

Totals to February 7, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined.... 32, 016 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected - .... 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphfhena.- For the week ended February 7, 1925, 35 States 
reported 1,709 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 9, 
1924, the same States reported 2,195 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and three cities, situated in all parts of the country and hav¬ 
ing an aggregate population of more than 28,700,000, reported 965 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended February 7, 1925. Last year, 
for the corresponding week, they reported 1,304 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,169 cases of diphtheria. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Meades. —Twenty-nine States reported 2,232 cases of measles for 
the week ended February 7,1925, and 16,397 eases of this disease for 
the week ended February 9, 1924. One hundred and three cities 
reported 1,399 cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,792 
cases last year. 
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Scarlet fi?ver,Seav](}t lever was reported for tlio week as follows: 
35 States—this yeai*, 4,290 cases; last year, 4,599; 103 cities—this 
year, 2,273; last year, 1,922; cstimatetl expectancy, 1,072 cases. 

Smallpox ,—For the week ended February 7, 1925, 35 States 
reported 1,298 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 1,108 cases. One hundred and three cities re¬ 
ported smallpox fcji* the week ns follows: 1925, 420 cases; 1924, 427 
cases; estimated expectancy, 90 case^^. These cities reported 19 
deaths from smallpox for the week this year, 13 of which occurred at 
Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever. -Tyvo hundred and sixty-seven cases of typhoid 
fever were re})orted for the week ended February 7, 1925, by 34 vStates, 
For the corresponding w(H‘k of 1924 the same States reported 206 
cases. One hundred and three cities re]K>rted 73 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week tliis year, and 76 cases for the week last year. The 
estimated exp('(‘tancy for these cities was 45 eases. 

Infimuza and pin nmonia. —4'he reports indicate a decided increase 
in (*as(s of influenza iu Texas and certain other soiitliern States when 
compared with the corresponding week for last year, hut the reports 
from most oilier sections of the country show only slight increases. 
Deaths from influenza and pneumonia (combined) were reported 
for the week by 103 cities as follows: 1925, 1,372 deaths; 1924, 
1,161 deaths. 

Ciiy rcportyi for week endrd Fthruary 7 , 19‘2o 
Th»‘ “esiimiitod ” ffiveu foi djphtlima, poliomyelitis, scarli’t fever, siiuillpox, and typhoid 

fevei i.s the lesuK of an attempt to a.seeriain from previous oocuienfo how manv ejuses of the dfsefkse under 
eoiijsideiatlon iti'iv he e\peele(l (o oeein dining t certain v.eek in the absence of epidemics. It Is based on 
lepoits to the Public Heulili .‘^ei vice dunng the pa^t nine years, it is in most instances I lie median num- 
boi of east's tepoited In the corrf.spending week ol the preceding >ear9 When the lepoits include several 
epideinic.s, or vtlieii foi (itbcr reasons the medi.ui is un.satisfattoiy, the epideniie peiiods are excluded and 
the estimated e\iwctiincy is tin* iiieuti number of eases lepcrtcd foi the week during nonepidcirnc years. 

If reports lia\e not been re(‘< j\ed for the full nine year.'’, data are used for ns many yi^irs »is possible, but 
no year earlier limn lldTi is ineludcd. In obtaining the ostixumed expectRn('>, the ftpures are smoothed 
when necessaiv to avoni abiupt deviation.s from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the avaUable daia weio not sufilcieiit to make it jiraetieabie to ronipule the estimaUKi exiwctancy. 





Diiihthena 

1 liifluenra 





I’opiila- 

tion 

July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chiek- 
CTJ pox, 
ea.se.s 





Mea¬ 

sles, 

eii.ses 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, State, and 
eity 

rases, 
i sti- 

Case.s 

C'a'.ts \ 

[ 

De.'iths 

Mumps. 

eases 

le- 

ported 

' mated 
expi’ct- 

re¬ 

ported 

re j 
portei! , 

re- 

iwirtcd 

ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 




alley 







NEW KNULAND 










Maine: 










Portland. 

^ 7.3,120 

19 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

fiO 

1 

New Hainpshiw: 









Concord. 

22,40S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ti 

1 

0 

0 

Vermont: 









Barre__ 

> 10,00« 
23,618 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Burlington. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Massaohusetts: 







BoaUm __ 

770,400 
120,012 

0 

70 

37 

48 

7 

148 

1 

9 

<8 

Fall River... 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

Springfield. 

144,227 

0 

4 

2 

8 

4 

60 

7 

3 

n 

Worceeter. 

! 101,927 

1 28 

r> 

a 

fl 

0 

1 

a 


) Population Jan. 1, 1020. 
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City reports for week ended February 7, 19$5 —Coatiiiu^ 


Diphtheria 


Influenza 


Division, Stahl, and 
city 


NKW KNGLAND ('On, 


PopuJa- 
turn 
July l, 

estimated 


ridek- 

en ))ox, 
cases 
re- 

portiHl 


Oases. 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 


Oases 

ported 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Mea* 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Rhode Island. 
Pawtucket. 
Providence. 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport. 
Hartford- 
New Haven 


68,799 6 

242,378 0 

< 143,555 0 

1138,036 10 

172,967 37 



0 

0 

1 

4 

2 


0 

3 

1 

I 

16 


0 

0 


2 

0 


2 

2 

2 


3 

7 

7 


MIDDLE ATLANTiC 


New York: 

BulTalo. 

New York. 

Rochester. 

Synveuse. 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburgh. 

Reading.. 

Scranton... 


536,718 
o, 927,625 
317,867 
184,511 


14 

209 

10 

4 


25 

228 

11 

9 


14 

207 

0 

1 


0 

99 

0 

0 


I2i, 157 
4:48,699 
127,390 


3 

44 

I 


5 

14 

2 


0 

11 

0 


1,922,788 
613,442 
110,917 
140,636 


73 

38 

15 

6 


i 4 
26 
4 
6 



east north central 


Ohio' 

C'incinnaii. 

(Meveland. 

Columbus.I 

Toledo. 

Indiana’ 

Fort Wayne.. 

Indianapolis. 

South Bend. 

Terre Haute. 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

Cicero. 

Springfield. 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

Flint. 

Grand Rapids. 

Wisconsin: 

Madivson. 

Milwaukee . 

Racine. 

Superior. 


406,312 

888.519 
261,082 
268,338 

93,573 
342,718 
76,709 
08,939 

2 ,886.121 
55,968 
61,833 

995,668 

117,968 

145,947 

42.519 
484,595 

64,393 
I 39,671 


if) 

61 

18 

J3 

10 

46 

9 


100 

0 

3 

61 

6 

6 

9 

40 

20 

3 


It 

m 

5 

7 

4 

15 

1 

2 

124 

2 

2 

68 

9 

4 

1 

19 

1 



1 32 

20 49 

0 12 

0 3 

0 10 

1 67 

0 7 

14 122 

6 113 

0 0 

2 0 


12 

38 

42 

27 

0 

12 

0 

38 

20 

10 

0 


4 2 

2 8 

2 2 

0 47 

0 1 

2 3 

0 9 

0 2 

4 275 

0 15 

1 5 

2 2 

0 1 

0 9 

0 1 

0 268 

0 8 

0 0 


6 

7 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

21 

I 

20 

13 

0 

3 

165 

47 

20 

0 


0 

272 

3 

4 

7 

14 

3 

no 

75 

3 

10 


18 

38 

6 

10 

1 

17 

1 

1 

78 

3 
2 

47 

2 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth.. 

Minneapolis.. 

81. Paul.. 

Iowa: 

Davenport .. 
Des Moines.. 
Sioux City..., 

Waterloo. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 
8t. Joseph.... 
St. I^uis. 


North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

Grand Forks. 
South Di^ta: 
Aberwn.... 
Sioui Falls.. 


106,289 

409,125 

241,891 

61,262 

140,923 

79,662 

39,667 

351,819 

78,232 

803,853 

24,841 

14,547 

15,829 

29.206 


9 

78 

29 

2 

0 

6 

3 

27 

1 

37 


1 

0 

2 


3 
20 
13 

1 

4 
1 
0 

10 

3 

51 

0 

0 


1 


0 

23 

14 

1 

6 

J 

1 

10 

1 

47 


0 0 
0 1 
0 0 

0 . 

0 . 

0 . 

0 . 

10 8 
0 0 
0 0 


1 0 . 

0 0 . 

2 0 n 


0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 


0 

8 

27 

1 

0 

3 

1 

12 

0 

2 


5 

7 

8 


23 

2 



} Population Jan. 1,1920. 
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CHy reports for week ended Fehruary 7» Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1, 
im, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WK8T NOfcTH CENTRAL— 










uontinued 










Nebraska: 










Lincoln. 

as, 761 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

30 

Omaha. 

204, a82 

15 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Kansas: 










Topeka. 

52, 555 

25 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

143 

1 

Wichita.-. 

70,261 

19 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wiiniing1<oii--. 

117,728 


2 







Maryland: ' 

Baltimore-. 

773, 580 

61 

32 

215 

45 

3 

5 

0 

60 


32, ;i6i 


0 

1 

4 

0 

0 


2 

Fredei ick ___ 

iiisoi 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

District of (’olumbia: 











1 437,571 

27 

15 

19 

3 

5 

7 


22 

Virglnle: 








1 

Lynchbuig. 

30,277 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

25 

6 

Norfolk. 

1.50, OKU 

13 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

48 

12 

Ridhiuond. 

181,044 

0 

4 

0 


3 

2 

0 

4 

Roanoke.. 

55, 502 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 


West Virginia. 









0 

Charleston. 

45, 507 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 


Uuntiiigton. 

57,018 

0 

1 

1 

0 

- - . 

0 

0 


Wheeling. 

J 50,20K 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

7 

North ('arohmr 










Raleigh. 

29,171 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

\V liming ton.--. 

35,719 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

W naton-Salern_ 

56, 2:10 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

South ('aroUna: 










Charleston. 

71,246 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

CUvlumbiu. 

39,688 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9 

4 

GreenvlUe. 

25.789 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia: 










Atlanta-. 

222,903 

2 

2 

0 

17 

7 

0 

0 

13 

Brunswick.— 

16,937 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah-. 

89,448 

0 

1 

0 

183 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Florida. 










St Petersburg-. 

24, m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Tampa. 

56,050 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CKNTUAL 










Kentucky. 










Covington. 

57,87 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Louisville- . 

257,071 

0 

6 

4 

2 

0 

1 

2 

13 

Tennessee: 










Memphis_ 

170,007 


5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1! 

14 

Nashviile. 

121,128 

.0 


0 


2 

4 


7 

Alabama. 







1 

j 


Birmingham_ 

195,901 

5 

2 

5 

14 


0 

5 ! 

15 

Mobile. 

03,858 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 ! 

0 

1 

3 

Montgomery. 

45,383 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 










Fort Smith .. 

30,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

9 


Little Itock. 

70,916 

0 

1 

2 

0 

9 i 

0 

1 

6 

LouisUma: 










New Orleans. 

404,675 

9 

14 

19 

7 

8 

1 

0 

15 

Shreveport. 

54,590 

1 


0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma. 

101,150 

3 

1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

9 

7 

Tulsa..- 

102,018 

• 

2 

0 

0 


0 



Tesas: 









Dallas. 

177,274 

16 

6 

10 


5 

4 

0 

11 

Qalveston... 

46,877 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Houston__ 

154,970 

. 4 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

16 

Ax^onio. 

184,727 

0 

2 

4 

9 

4 

1 

0 

16 

1IOUNTAIN 









Montana: 





i 





BUUnm... 

Geeat. Falls - 

16,927 

27,787 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

9 

5 

i 

Helena. 

>12,087 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

MiMouia. 

>12.668 


e 

0 

0 

0 

1 89 


. ] 


1 Population Ian. 1.1«90. 
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City rtpwis for week ended February 7, i005~*Coiif^tied 


Division, 8t8te, and 
city 


MOUNTAiN—continued 

Idaho: 

Boise.. 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

Pueblo. 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque. 

Arizona. 

Phoenix. 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. .. 
Nevada: 

Reno. 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle . 

Spokane. 

Taooina-. 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

California: 

Los Angeles.-. 

Sacramento. 

San Francisco. 


Popula- 
lion 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 


22,806 

272,(181 
43, M9 

16,648 

33,890 

126.241 

12,429 


1316,686 
104,673 
101,731 

273,621 

666,853 

69,060 


Chick- 
ten pox. 


re- 

poited 


Diphtheria 


Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Influensa 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Mea¬ 

sles, 


re¬ 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pnea- 


re- 

ported 


12 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 


3 

6 

35 

2 

8 


8 

mallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough, cases 
reported j 

Deaths, all causes | 

3 

k 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Tuberculosis, deatl 
ported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

£ 

i 

u 

Deaths reported 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

6 

1 

21 

239 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

25 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

39 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

13 

41 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

41 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

2 

13 

122 

0 

0 

0 

>83 

0 

20 

9 

107 

1,689 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

80 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

66 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

36 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

08 

02 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

p 

0 


66 

0 

0 

0 

39 

3 

3 

0 

04 

> 584 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Q 

1 1 

n 

234 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

[ 0 

12 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

a 

(1 

lAi 



Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland. ... 

New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

Vermont: 

Barre. 

Burlington. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

Springfield. 

Worcester. 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket . 

Providence. 

Connecticut: 


Scarlet fever. 


es 

it 


Bridgeport.. 
Hartford ... 
New Haven. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York. 

Buffaio. 

New York. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pernisylvanla: 

P^adelpfaia. 

Pittabucgh. 

Reading. 

Scranton. 


21 

183 

11 

18 

2 

23 


6 

1 

106 

4 

27 

9 

2 

12 

• 31 
10 
36 


20 

344 

40 

6 

13 

37 

3 

190 

73 

4 
1 


‘Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


> Pulmonary tuberooloeis oidy 
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City reportB for week ended Febrtxary 7, —Continued 


Division, Rtato, and dty 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

Fort Weyne. 

Indianapolis. 

South Bond . 

Torres Haute. 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

Cicero. 

Springfield.* — 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

Flint . 

Grand llapids. 

Wisconsin: 

Madison . 

Milwaukee.. 

Bacine . 

Superior.. 

WEST KOKTir CENTRAL 
Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

Minneapolis. 

St. Paul.. 

Iowa: 

Davenport-. 

Dos Moines.. 

Sioux (Mty. 

Waterloo. . 

Missouri: 

Kansas City. 

St. Joseph... 

St. Louis. 

North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

Grand Forks.. _ 

South Dakota. 

Aberdeen. 

Sioux Falls. 

Nebraska. 

Lineoln. 

Omaha. 

Kansas: 

Topeka.. 

Wichita.. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington.. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland. 

Frederick.. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 

Vfr«^a: 

iLynchburg. 

Norfolk. 

Richmond. 

Roanoke. 

West Viiginla: 

Charleston. 

Huntington. 

Wheeling. 

North Carollao: 

Raleigh. 

WQimiigton...4. 

Winstoh-Salem. 


Bcai let fever 

Smallpox 

i 

^ . 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough, cases 
reported 

1 

i 

4i> 

a 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

Cases reported 

Deaths reported 

Tuberculosis, doatl 
ported 

Cases, estimated 
expectancy 

n 

V 

1 

J 

1 

1 

Q 

0 

31 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

132 

33 

38 

1 

0 

0 

19 

1 


HI 

27 

209 

8 

25 

1 

3 

0 

7 

0 


HI 

1 

79 

17 

1.3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


H 

26 

74 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



7 

24 

9 

6 

.3 

6 

0 

5 

0 

HI 

0 

6 

93 

2 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hi 

0 

0 

n 

2 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

' 100 

285 

3 

2 

0 

42 

3 

2 

H!l 

142 

753 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

7 

8 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

■I 

0 

0 

31 

8i 

109 

4 

5 

1 

18 

1 

4 

0 

34 

273 

9 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

24 

8 

22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

■i 


5 

33 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


o' 

6 

14 

40 

8 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

0 


22 

107 

C 

2 

1 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

5 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

6 

4 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

■ 

s 

31 

32 

69 

8 

24 

13 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

93 

28 

21 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

■1 


27 

60 

3 

0 

2 

3 



0 



2 


9 

A 

3 

2 



0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

1 

0 



0 



0 


8 

1 

0 

a 



0 



4 


13 

180 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 


m 

2 

97 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

31 

28 

115 

1 

ji 

0 

6 

1 


1 

2 

247 

Li 


0 




0 





1 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 





0 


0 




m 




* ... „ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.. ... 

« 

« 

H 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 


19 

0 

5 

2 

27 

0 

4 

0 



■1 

77 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


14 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

li 


11 

«) 

3 


0 




0 





- .38 

66 

0 

0 

0 

24 

2 

3 


■ 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


IhPWP 

HBl 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


hhhI 


20 

34 

1 

4 

0 

11 

1 

1 

1 

7 

i43 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

11 


4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

w 

0 

1 


1‘ 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

18 

1 

1 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

'“Ig 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 


0 

m 


3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

. 0 

0 

0 



6 

15 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

Bi 


4 

30 
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City reports for week ended February 7, 19SS —Continued 



jscarlet fever 

Smallpox 

k 

s 

Typhoid fever 

1 


Division, State, and city 

1 

1 

i 

kses, estimated 
expectancy 

1 

I 

s 

1 

iberculosis, deat 
ported 

\ses, estimated 
expectancy 

! 

e 

1 

s 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

i 

1 


o 

O 

o 

c 

(5 


o 

U 



& 

SOUTH ATLANTIC—continued 


■ 










South Carolina: 

Charleston .. 

1 

M 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

18 


0 

HI 

0 

0 


2 

HI 

0 

0 

6 

22 

Green viUc--,--._ 


Bl 

1 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Georgia; 

Atlanta___ 

3 

■ 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

Brunswick..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

Savannah__...._ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

HI 

1 

1 

5 

20 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg. 

■ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

H 

0 

0 

m 

23 

Tampa.-.-__ 


0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

1 

0 

2 

19 












EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 

Covington_____ 



0 

0 

0 

■1 

m 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Louisville... 

HI 


0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

1 

17 

78 

Tennessee: 

Memphis _____ 

2 

6 

2 

5 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 


68 

Nashville... 

2 

1 

1 

8 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

HI 

44 

Alabama: 

Birmingham_ _ 

2 

3 

0 

130 

0 

8 


m 

0 

m 

71 

Mobile.'. 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

HI 

0 

0 

Bl 

Zi 

Montgomeiy .. 

^K1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hi 


0 

Hi 

10 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 

Fort Smith... 

■I 

12 

1 

3 



■1 

0 


1 


Little Rock. 

1 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 


0 



Louisiana: 

Now Orleans_ 

4 

3 

1 

0 

17 

2 

4 

0 

5 

165 

Shreveport.. 


0 


4 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

28 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma....... 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Tulsa__ 

1 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 




Te*as: 

Dallas.-. 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

61 

Galveston.. 

1 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Houston.! 

1 

4 

0 

10 

2 


0 

0 

1 

HI 

55 

San Antonio... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

Hi 

62 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana. 

Billings. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

7 

Great Falls. 

■1 


2 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

7 

Helena.-.... 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Missoula.... 

HI 


0 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 


12 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

■1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 

Denver... 

12 

19 

3 

0 

0 

12 

■1 

0 

0 

1 

76 

Pueblo____ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

2 

0 


13 

New Mexico: 

AlbuquerQue..... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

■I 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Arizona: 

Phoenix. 


2 


0 

0 

13 


0 

0 

0 

28 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City... 

m 

2 

■ 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

25 

Nevada: 

Reno. 


3 

m 


0 

■1 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

pACiric 

Washington: 

Seattle. 


38 

2 

31 



0 

1 


u 


Spokane. 


2 

7 

T1 



0 

0 

mm 

a 

f....# 

Tacoma..... 


4 

3 


nun 

0 


2 



21 

Ore^: 

F'firtlftnd-. 


10 

5 

16 

0 

4 

0 

1 

H 

■ 

California: 

Los Angeles. 

16 

34 

2 

87 

1 

31 

2 

1 

0 

968 

Sacramoiito... 

1 

0 


1 


1 


1 

0 

t 

83 

San Francisco... 

18 

.16 

2 

19 

0 

12 

i 

1 

0 

14 

146 






















































































433 B^mary 27,1026 

tHiy rep(Wt9 fw week ended Pehrmry 7, iBtS —Continued 



Cerebro¬ 

spinal 

meningitis 

Tiethargio 

enoepba- 

litis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 

(inftmtile 

paralysis) 

Bivlfilcm, State, and city 


s 





1 




Cases 

i 

Cases 

s 

1 

Cases 

1 

ft 

o 

Cases 

1 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 

Boston___ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ml 

Springfield.-. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

Rhode Island: 

Providence___ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

■ 

New Ifavcn. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■a 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York; 

BttiTalo.-. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

New York. 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

HI 

Syracuse.-.. . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Hi 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Columbus... 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

, Chicago. 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

Michigan: 

Detroit...... 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Flint. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Madison_1_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Milvraukec.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Missouri: 

St, Louis. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

■ 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Maryland: 

Baltimore... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 

Norfolk. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Vlrrinla. 

Wbeeimg_......_ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■i 

■1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Alabama; 

Mobile.. 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

■1 

'WEST tOUTH CENTRAL 







Ailcansas: 

Little Rock..... 

u 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lAHiisiana: 

New Orleans.___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

B 

Texas: 

Dallas....... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

H 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver...._-. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PUeblo. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Nevada: 

' Reno ___ 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


^B 

RAafic 

OreM: 

Portland___ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

» 0 



7ios T- r-r -- -t - 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 



0 

flan Ftia^lsoo_ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


0 










BH 


Typi 

fevi 


»hU8 

tver 


I 


0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 e 

0 0 


0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


1 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 
0 


27186^—25-3 


0 

0 

0 
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The foUmraog^ table gives the> nttea per ha pAwd tkmMmd popula- 
tie» for 104 eities ler the IC^week period ended Febroaiy 7, 

The popniataoa figuiea used in eomputkig' the rates were estimated 
as of Jrdy 1', ]?028, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105. cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 eities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,OGO pepfuktioa. The aionber of cities included 
in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from dtieSy November SOy 19^4t Fehruary^ 7 , 
Annual rates per hOOfi^O popvlaHon ^ 


DIPHTHBRIA CA8E RATES 

Week cndetlf— 



Dec. 

6 

' 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

20 

Doo- 

27 

Jan. 

S 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Tatal. 

*190 

»193 

M97 

150 

<15& 

169 

»172 

•163 

•166 

•175 

New England.-. 

Middla Atlantic. 

258 

*208 

22L 

189 

2C8 

256 

179 

nt 

11» 

191 

170 

175 

18T 

149 

140 

181 

188 

175 

155 

m. 

East North Contrali.. 

105 

167 

185- 

131 

161 

132 

141 

130 

*135 

146 

West North (Tentra). 

.309 

265 

299! 

166 

176 

143 

255 

199 

251 

•Ml 

South AUantic. 

•173 

201 

15ft 

131 

146; 

173 

<106 

•m 

X26 

*163 

Bast Sonth Central. 

W98 

97 

14ft 

51 

91 

120 

91 

80 

97 

63 

West SlfMitb CantraL.. 

144 

209 

195 

116 

146 

144 

195 

162 

148 

176 

Mountain...... 

172 

315 

24ft 

209 1 

191 

239 

153 

239 

134 


Faciflci. 

252 

273 

<207 

2M 

<129 

194 

206 

223 

206 

agft 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total. 

*112 

»128 

<143. 

106 

< 158 

215 

• 141 

•213 

•214 

•2BB' 

New England. 

164 

•282 

194 

278 

380 

395 

440 

497 

484 

576 

Middla Atlantic. 

105 

120 

115 

235 

121 

169 

157 

187 

306 

205 

East Blorth Central.. 

199 

207 

317 

131 

294 

417 

127 

379 

•373 

453 

West North Central- 

25 

86 

19' 

18 

10 

19 

12 

27 

2f 

*19 

l^ttth Adantio;... 

422 

39 

24 

• 35 

53 

83 

>43 

•38 


•49 

Bhst Sauth central.. - 

10 0 

6 

11 

6 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

8t 

West Sbuth CoBtraU.. 

0 

0 

19 

14 

ft 

5 

23 

14. 

14 

87 

Mountain___ 

19 

48 

67 

19 

115 

134 

267 

248 

366 

Tsr 

faclfic. 

136 

1 

125 

<37 

76 

<83 

194 

100 

55 

m 

61 


SCARJ^ET FB:VBR CASE RATES 


Total. .......a.......... 


•312 

<314 

244 

<297 


•3.56 

•370 

•364 

•412 

New BhglandL. 

544 

•602 

552 

612 

6<» 

061 

561 

506 

534 

614 

Middle Atlantic.j.. 

197 

260 

268 

225 

296 

324 

294 

326 

329 

vm 

E^t North central. 

West Nknth Contrail. 

267 

234 

311 

230 

243, 

383 

375 

369 

*»9' 

428 

616 

626 

601 

468 

527 

757 

765 

804 

77ft 


Sauth Atlantic. 

last Boiuth Central. 

•171 

262 

213 

133 

203 

160 

•243 

•180 

m 

•^255 

w 162 

109 

240 

129 

m 

229 

183 

183 

217 

or 

West Sauth Qantral.. 

126 

162 

185 

65 

83 

148 

m 

105 

m 

162 

Mountain... 

296 

162 

289 

191 

162 

382 

584 

305 

258 

334 

Pacific... 

197 

218 

<134 

138 

<138 

189 

183 

2aft 

226 

258 


i The fligures given bi this tabl^ are rates par 100,000 popuiatioB* annua) baate, and not tlia nmiiM of 
cases repertedl Poputations used are estimatcid as ol July 1, 1023. 

> Noriolk, Vb*, and Memphis, Tenn., nat induded in CMCuliting the rote. Reporte not ceoeived aTtAna 
01 ffolnnto Dress. 

* Wonsester^Mass., not included. 

4 Los Angelas, Caltf., not included. 

* Wflndngtotk Deli, not ibeludoL 
*Badibe, Wts., nog included. 

N. D^., and Wttmlngton, DeL, not included. 

N. XM., seit indnded. 

>*NomK, Va» notiinduded. 
u Meaa^im TaBB., not la e ind e d. 
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lM>rttary 27,1325 


jSiftflifiMtry cf meekly remrUfrom ciiiw, November SO^ to February 7, i92B^ 
Annual rates per 100^000 population *—Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE HATES 


Total. 

>58 

•43 

•42 

41 

MO 

57 

•58 

•70 

•67 

»76 

New England. 

0 

*0 

0 

HiHI 

0 

am 

0 

0 

HBi 

HHEl 

Middle Atlantic. 

& 

1 

2 

2 

3 


10 

‘ 6 

0 

2 

Seet North Central. 

10 

13 

14 


27 


39 

48 

•33 

39 

West North Central. 

417 

255 


205 

129 


193 

180 

196 

*147 

South Atlantic. 

•48 

39 

22 

28 

39 

30 

•64 

•38 

45 

*62 

East South Central. 

10 204 

177 

314 

183 

372 

305 

217 

675 

652 

823 

West South Central. 

19 

: 

51 

19 

32 

65 

32 

32 


125 

Monntaln. 

19 

19 1 

29 

48 

48 

29 

67 

96 

48 

29 

l^acific. 

113 

1 

113 


122 

•69 

148 

212 

Hgj| 

177 

267 


TYPHOID FEVER CASK RATES 


Total. 

M5 

M3 

•56 

35 

•37 

30 

*21 

*17 

•18 

M3 

New England. 

30 

• 16 

30 

17 

25 

15 

25 

20 

7 

30 

Middle Atlantic. 

71 

68 

101 

57 

58 

49 

21 

20 

19 

13 

East North Central . 

22 

32 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 

11 

•10 

8 

West North Central. 

K 

17 

15 

19 

4 

6 

10 

6 

12 

‘0 

South Atlantic. 

•56 

35 

30 

37 

41 

55 

•21 

•11 

37 

•17 

East South Central. 

10 63 

67 

51 

34 

40 

51 

17 

29 

23 

11 

West South Central. 

60 

51 

56 

28 

37 

70 

70 

42 

60 

23 

Mountain. 

10 

19 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

48 

19 

29 

Pacific. 

29 

17 

•14 

15 

<5 

26 

6 

15 

3 

17 


INFLUENZA DE4TII KATES 


Total . 

M2 

M7 

•16 

15 

19 

21 

•22 

•22 

• a 

730 

New England . 

17 

^5 

15 

15 

BKI 

17 



27 

47 

Middle Atlantic.. 

11 

22 

17 

14 





• 16 

24 

East North CVnlral. 

9 

13 

9 

16 


16 

1.5 

18 

•12 

13 

West North Central. 

4 

4 

9 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

15 

•20 

South Atlantic... 

•11 

22 

22 

14 

26 

35 

•47 

•Zi 

39 

•49 

East South ('entral. 

10 28 

23 

23 

51 


46 

46 

63 

74 

69 

West South Central. 

31 

36 

41 

15 


41 

87 

92 

82 

97 

Mountain.-. 

29 

29 

48 

10 

38 

19 

29 

10 

38 

67 

Paiiiflc... 

8 

4 

•17 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

M53 

• 159 

•172 

157 

203 

192 

•215 

•211 


7225 


New England.-.. 

127 


]:14 

114 

174 

122 

157 

WKmm 

241 

211 

Mlddle%antic. 

188 

201 

mm 

178 

226 

228 


234 

mm 

253 

East North Central. 

115 

125 

146 

126 

16.5 

1.52 

152 

142 

•146 

164 

West North Central.- 

63 

88 

68 

92 

101 


mm 

120 

118 

•135 

l^uth Atlantic. 

• 191 

176 

248 


^^1 

246 

•294 

•275 

252 

•315 

East South Central... 

JO 211 

217 

297 

20t> 


292 

189 

320 

303 

326 

West South Central. 

163 

178 

163 

229 

341 


449 

362 

229 

352 

Mountain.-... 

mm 


276 

219 

229 

229 

248 

324 

315 

191 

Pacific... 

168 

135 

•80 

147 

188 

184 

163 

208 

217 

1 

196 



' The figures given In this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number o( 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

< Norfofic, Va., and Memphis, Tenn., not included in calculating the rate. Reriort.s not received at 
time of going to press. 

> Worcester, Mass., not included. 

< Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

* WilmingUm, Del., not included. 

* Racine, wis., not included. • 

»Fargo, N. Dak., and Wilmington, Del., not Included. 

• Fargo. N, Dak., not included. 

• Norfolk, Va., not Included. 

n Memphis, Teun., not mcluded. 



































































m 


0 / ddiet inclmhd in vmkiy r«fwrlf m»i f&fmhitiim 

ef cUki in sack Qroup, mUamUd a$ nf 


\ 

\ 

Qnmp of cities 

Nujirtw ^ 
ofi^ties 1 
reporting 
OBoes 

Number 
of dties 
reporting 
aeaths 

Agigrrgatft 

population 

ofettiee 

reporting 

population 

oFcttles 

Total.... 

lOff 

1 

07 

28,S98»3$0 

28»140,flM 

MIew England... 

13 

12 


%m»74$ 

MiddlfAtlantlo. 

10 

10 

10,304»114 

10,304,114 

East Nortp Central- .. 

17 

17 

7,(»2»035 

7,032,036 

Woat Iffortih Central. 

14 

11 

-2,010,330 

^381,404 

Atlantic!.. __ _,_ 

22 

22 

loo^ooi 

2,06A091 

East South Central. 

7 

7 

9)1.880 

911,885 

West South Central. 

% 

6 

1,124,564 

1,023,018 

Mountain. 

0 

9, 

616,446 

643,445 

FadAc. 

6 

3 

1,797,830 

1,275,841 
















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

StmmMp “Habam” at Santiago de Cuba, from Kingston, 
Jamaica. —A case of smallpox was reported, February 18, 1925, at 
Santiago de Cuba, from steamship Haiana, from Kingston, Jamaica. 
The Hahana Is stated to be a Cuban vessel trading to ports in Haiti 
and Porto Rico. 

CUBA 


Communicable diseases — Hahana—January 1 to 31, 1025. —During 
the period January 1 to 31, 1925, communicable diseases were re¬ 
ported at.Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remain¬ 
ing under 
treatment 
Jan. 31, 
1925 

Chicken pox... 

5 


4 

Diphtheiia___________ 

17 

1 

2 

X^eprosy. .... 

9 

Malaria -.-__-..... .... 

A5 

3 

*24 

Measles ......................................._-___ 

30 

6 

Scarlet fever ..-_------_-----.... 

3 



Typhoid fever. 

36 

7 

126 


* A number of cabos of malaria and typhoid fever were from the interior of the island; five cases of measles 
were from abroad. 

EGYPT 


Plague—January 1 to 14 , 1925. —During the period January 1 to 
14, 1925, plague was reported in Egypt as follows: Week ended 
January 7, 11 cases; week ended January 14, 2 cases; total, 13 cases, 
as compared with 8 cases reported during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox (reported as alastrim)—December 2S, 1924—January 81, 
1925. —During the period December 28, 1924, to January 31, 1925, 
60 cases of smallpox, reported as alastrim, were notified in the 
Island of Jamaica. 

Lethargic encephalitis—Typhoid fever. —During the same period, 1 
case of lethargic encephalitis and 94 cases of typhoid fever were 
reported in the Island of Jamaica. Population, 858,118. 

MADAGASCAR 

■ Plague—December 1 to 15, 1924. —During the period December 1 
to-15, 1924, 72 cases of plague with 61 deaths wpre reported in the 
Isllmd of Madagascar. Of these, 7 cases, bubonic, with 3 deaths, 

T (437) 














February 27,1925 


m 


were reported in the town of Fort Dauphin, a aiNlport. For dis¬ 
tribution of occurrence according to Province, see table below, 

TURKEY 

Pneumonic plagve — Consfnntinople ,— Information dated January 
31, 1925, states that at Constantinople, Turkey, during the period 
December 29, 1924, to January 11, 1925, there occurred five cases 
of pneumonic plague, in the same family and in the same house. 
The outbreak was stated to be confined to a section in which Turkish 
refugees were quartered. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plagyii — Dec, 28) 1024 -Jan. 3, 1925 .—During the period Decem¬ 
ber 28, 1924, to Januarj' 3, 1925, plague was reported in the Union 
of South Africa as follows: Cape Province, 3 cases, one death, 
native, on farm; Orange Free State, 3 fatal cases, native, 1 white 
case, on farms; Transvaal, 1 fatal case, white on farm. The death 
of a white adult, suspected to be due to pneumonic plague, in Boshof 
district, Transvaal, was stated to be untler investigation. For dis¬ 
tribution of cases according to localities, sec page 439, 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the follow irH( tables must not h« consld«re«l m eoini^te or final os rcgartls 
either the of countries included or the figures for the fmrtieular countries for which reports ore giveit. 


Raports Received During Week Ended February 27, 1925 * 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

IndlfK _-__ 



Doe. 7-13, 1924 Cases, 2,577; 
deaths, 1,593. 

Madras.. 

Jan. 11-17. 

22 

1 

16 


PLAGUE 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Tanganyika Tcrrliory - 
XTga^a. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo.. 

Do. 


China: 

Nanking. 
Egypt. 


India. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Madras Presidency. 

Rangoon. 

Madagascar. 


PltoVtnce— 

Itiisy. 

Moromaiiga.. 

Tananarive.... 

Towjh- 

Pirirt Dauphin.. 


Nov 23-29 . 

3 


Sept.-Oct., 1924... 

101 

91 

Dec. 28-JaD. .3. 

1 

1 

Jan. 4-10. 

1 

3 

Jan. 4-17. 









Dec. 28-Jau. 3. 

1 

1 

Jan. 11-17. 

7 

4 

Dec. 14-20. 

185 

i:i8 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3_ 

6 

5 

Dec. M5. 

1 

1 

... .do. 

18 

9 

-do. 

49 

48 


7 

3 


Present. 

Jan. h-14, C'ases, 13; eor* 
responding period, mS; cases, 
8 . 

Dec 7-13, 1924. Cases, 2,884; 
deaths, 2.045. > 


Dec. l-t5,1924: ('ases, 72; deaths, 
61. Bubonic, pneumonic, sop* 
ticexuic. 

Septicemic. 


Bubonic. SoaiKirt. 


> Ffom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CSOLSEA, t^LAOUE, SMALLFeX. TTFHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—CJontinired 

R«piorls Received DuHnic Week Ended Februery 27, 192B—Cantinued 


PLAdlTB—Continued 


Plftoe 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 


Sept. 7-Oct. 18_ 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

60 

53 

1 


Siam: 

BanKkok.. 

l^key: 1 

1 


Jan D-lo_ 

5 

5 

Pneumonic; occurring among - 





Turkish lefugecs in one lamfly. 

Union of South Africa: 

Cnpe Province'- 

Do Aar District. 

Orai^o Free State - 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 

_do___ 

3 

2 

1 

i 

1 

Native. On farm. 

One case* fatal, in native; one 
white caae, Brandfort area. On 
farms. 

Native. On farm. 


.do.. 

J 

1 


.do.-...- 

1 

1 

Bothaville area 

Transvaal— 1 

_do . . _ 

1 

1 

White On farm. 

1 i 


SMAUPOX 





July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 372. 

Brazil' 

Dee. 21-27_ 

15 

4 

no -_ 

Dee. 28'Jaii 3. 

12 

7 


British East Africa' 

Kenya— 

iSntebbe (U|5anda)-. , 

Canada 

British Columbia— 

Oct. 1-31. 

4 



Feb 1-7. 

24 



Victoria. 

Manitoba ’ 

Winnipeg. 

China; 

A nttitlg ... 

__do_ 

1 



Foh.8-H.' 

6 


i 

Jan. 5-18. 

4 




Dec 11-20. 



Piescfit. 

Nanking.. . 

Qroot Britain: 

Jan. 4-17.. 



Pi'eseiit. 




Jan. 18-24, 1925. Oases, 147. 

Newcastle on-Tyno . , 

India. . 

Jan. 18-21. 

2 




l>ec. 7-13, 1925. I'ases, 1,481; 

Bombay... 

Knnichi__... 

Madras . 

Dec. 28-Jan, 3 .. 

Jan Jl-17. 

4 

4 

1 

2 

deaths, 312. 

do 

I>ec 28-Jan. 3_ 

15 

7 

8 


lndo*rhina 

Saigon.. 

Dec 14-27.. 

8 

3 

Including 100 square kilotaeteis 





of suircHJiiding territory. 

Dec 28,1921-Jau 31,192.'). Cases, 
()0 (I eporlcd as alastiim). 

Java. 

East Java — 

Socrabuva . .. 

Dec 11-20 _ 

20 

15 

West Java - 

Batavia. 

Mexico: 

Dec 27-Jjui. 2. 

Jan. 25-31. 

9 

1 ' 

3 

Including niuniciiMiliUes in Fede* 


Jun. 20-Feb. l_ 


6 

rul district. 

Poland _ 



Nov 23-29,1924. Cases, 5. 

Siam; 

Bangkok. 

Malaga ... 

Dec. 28-Jan.3...-. 

Jan. 2.5-31. 

1 

1 

15 

'Bjdai 

Aleppo . .. 

Jan. 11-24. 

13 

3 

Estimated. 

Dftfnasens . _ _. 

Jan. C-13. 

2 


Tunis. 



July 1-Dee. 20, 1924: Oases, 438. 

Tunis . __ 

Jan. 2»-Feb. 4_ 

20 

17 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province _ 

Dec. 28-Jan. 8 

Vlutbroaka. 

On vessel: 

s. S- Habatia - -- 

F^« 18»« 

1 


At SanUAgo dc Cntm, from 



, Kingston, Jamaica. 
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CHOLERA, PLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-C^ourtnuea 

Reports Received Daring Week Ended Febranry 27, 1925— Continued 

TlfPHUS FBVEB 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria.... - _ 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Coses, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

Mexico: 

Mexico City.,__ 

Jan. 26-31. 

13 


Palestine: 

Jerusalem_____ 

Jan. 20-26. 

1 


Mikveh Israel____ 

_do_ 

1 



Sweden: 

Goteborg___ 

Jan. 13-24.. 

1 

1 


Turkey: 

Constantinople___... 

Jan. ^22_ 

5 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province__ 

Dec. 23-Jan. 8. 



Outbreaks. 

Orange Free State_-_ 

.do. 



Do. 






YELLOW FEVEB 


Gold Coa.st. 

1 Oct.. 1924_1 

3 

3 



J 



Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to February 20, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon..___....... 




June 29-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 9; 
deaths, 8. 


Nov. 16-22. 

1 


India . __ 




Oct. 19-Dec. e, 1924: Cases, 
17,830; deaths, 10,760. 

Bombay................... 

Nov 23-Dec. 20 .. 

4 

4 


Oct. 26-Dec. 26- ..i 

54 

46 


Madras ......... 

Nov. 16-Jan 3_ 

69 

40 


Do. 

Jan 4-10.. 

31 

18 


Rangoon __ 

Nov 9-Dec. 20 ... 

9 

2 


Jjido-China..— 



Aug. l-8ept. 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. 

Province— 

Anam___-_ 

Aug. 1-31-. 

1 

l' 

Cambodia.. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30„.. 
.do.. 

6 

5 


Cochin-China_ 

7 

4 


Saigon. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 

1 



Siam: 

Bangkok.........___ 

Nov. 9-29. 

4 

2 








PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

('astelo Branco- 

Feteira . 

St. Michael Island.. 
British East Africa: 
Kenya— 

Uganda. 

Canary Islands: 

Las Palmas. 


Nov. 25. 

_do.. 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3. 


Aug. 1-31- 


I 


Realejo Alto.! Dec. 26- 

Jan. 3... 
Oct. 29.. 


Santa Cruz de Teneriffe... 
Colettes: 


Ceylon; 

Colombo..! Nov. 9-Dec. 27_ 

China; j 

Nantcing. I Nov. 23-Jaii. 3_ 


30 


11 


13 


62 


Present with several cases. 


Stated to have been infected with 
plague Sept. 30, 1024. 

Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tone* 
riffe. 

In vicinity. 

Epidemic. 


Present. 


> Frpm medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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fy!)!>rttary 2t, 1925 


ISIOl^SKA, PLAGtTE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Ccmtiiiuwl 

R«pMt5 Reeal^ed Irdm B«eeiiil»er 27, 1224, lo February 20, 1025-*-Continued 

PLAG UE—Continue d_ 

rituM I Dato I Cases I Deaths I Remarks 


Ecuador: 

CbimlMirazo Provlnee— 

Alausl District. Jan. 14. 


Guayaquil. Nov. 1&-Dec. 31- 

Do.*. Jan. 1-15. 


Do. Jan. I, Itt24-Jan 


City- 

1925. 

Alexandria. 

_do. 

Ismallla. 

.. -do . 


.do.... 

Suez. 

_do. 

Provln<!e— 


Assiout. 

- ...do.. 

Bebera.. 

do. 

Boni*8ouef. 

... do.-. 

Charkieb. 

.do. 

Dakhalia. 

_do. 

Do. 

Jan. 1-8, 1925 .... 

Foyoum. 

Jan 1.1924-Jatt. 1, 


1925 

Gharbia...do. 

Ohlrga.do. I 

Kalwibiah.do. 

Do.Jan. 1-8,1925. 

Kena. Jan. 1, Ifi24-Jaa. 1» 


Moiioufieh.do. 

Do. Jan. 1-8, 1935. 

Mima. Jan. 1,1924-«Jan. 1, 


14 At two localitie.s on Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway. 

8 Rats taken, 27,004; found In* 
fecU'd, 92. 

4 Hats taken, 8,348; rats foimd in- 
fecte<i, 28 

l>ec. 25-31, 1024: Cases, 5. Jan. 
1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 373. 
Corresponding: period, 1923* 
c;ases, 1,619, Jau. 1-0, 1925: 
Cases, 11; deaths, 4. 


2 Flrat case, Apr 2; la.-it case, Nov 
26. 

1 July iKliily 6. 

4 Apr. 24-Dec. 7. 

13 Jan. 2-Dec. 20. 

35 Apr 1-Aug. 27. 

1 Ang. 9 
4 June 21-Dec. 25. 

1 Jan. 31. 

1 Oct 1. 

1 

33 Feb. 18-July 18. 

2 Apr. 21-Sept 2 

3 Jan. 17-May 13. 

4 Jan. 0—Dec. 81. 


Hawaii 

Honokaa. Nov 4. 


India. -. 

Bombay ... Nov. 22-Dec. 20-_ 

Karachi. Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. - 

Do. Jan 4-10. 

Madras Presidency. Nov. 23-Dee, 0--- 

Do. Dec. 14-20. 

Rangoon. Oct. 20-Dec. 27... 

Indo-CWna... 

Province— 

Anam ... Aug, l-Scpt. 30... 

Cambodm.do. 

Cochin-China.do. 

Japan. Aug. 10 -Nov. 15.. 

Java: 

East Java— 

Btttar. Nov. u-22. 

Pare. Nov, 29. 

Soorabaya. Nov. 10-Deo. 13.. 

West Java— 

Cheribon.. Oct. 14-Nov,*3-.- 

De. Nov 18-24. 

Pekalongao. Oct. 14-Nov. 3-.- 

Do... Nov. 18-24. 

Tagal. Oct. 14-Nov. 24,, 

Madagascar... 

Provinces— 

Jtasy... Nov. 1-30. 

Moramanga... .do--— 

... Oct. 10-Noy,30.. 

Towbs QKirts)— 

PwrUiMiplite-,... Nov. 1-30. 

Majtmga....do. 

Tamtavou ......do..... 


Apr. 9-Nov. 15 

Jan. 2-June 28 

Feb. 5-Aug. 1. 

Sept.-Oct., 1924: Cases, 4t; 
deaths, 42. 

At Mill Comp, location of Bono- 
kaa Sugar Co. Plague-infocted 
rodent found, Dec. 9, 1924, in 
vicinity ol Ilonokao village. 
Jan. 15, 1925. Piague-^inlected 
rat trapped near Paciftc Sugar 
Mill C^.'s location. 

Oct. 19-Dec. fi, 1924; Cases, 
iim\ deatlis, 12,897. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924. Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 


Province of Ktnliri epidemic. 
Do. 


Nov 1-.30, 1924: Cases, 182; 
deaths, 167. 


100 Tananarive City (interior), Oot 
16-Nov. 30; (^ases, 8; deaths, 7. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Contiuiied 

Reports Received from December 27» 1924« to February 20, 1926—Continued 

PLAGUE—i'oniinued 


Place 

Date 

erases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Aug.-Oct., 1924: Cases, 309; 
deaths, 256. 

Straits Settlements: 

•Singapore.. 

Nov. 9-15. 

1 

1 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Nov 22-29. 

1 

Native. 

Dronfleld.. 

Dec 7 13 . 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley.__ 

Dec 7-27 . 

3 

2 

Maraishurg District.. 
Orange Free State— 

Bloemfontein District.. 

Nov 22~Dec 13... 

Dec 21-27. 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Bubonic, on Goedsboop Farm, 


.. do. 

2 



Dec. 7-13.. 

1 


On farm. 

Kroonstad. 

Nov 22-29 . 

1 


Bubonic, mild; from Grand- 
stable Farm, Hoop^tad dis¬ 
trict 

Philippolis District_ 

Vredefort . 

Dec. 21-27. 

1 


Dec 7-20__ 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Transvaal ~ 

Boshof.. 

.do.. 

2 

2 

On farm 

Wolniaransstad D i s - 

Nov. 22 29 . 

1 

1 

On Farm Wolverspruit, Vaal 
River rvJattvc. 

At Marseille, France, Nov 6, 
1924 Plague rat found Vt»i- 
scl left for Tamatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov 12,1924 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, Red Kea port. 

trict. 

On vessel 

S. S. Conde. __ 




November, 1924... 

1 

1 



SMALLPOX 

Bolivia: 

La Pa*... 

Nov. 1-Dec 31.... 

20 

11 


Braril: 

Pernambuco _..._ 

Nov. 9-Dec 20 


16 


British South Africa 

Oct 2S Dec 15-... 

57 

2 


Canada; 

British Columbia— 

V'ancouver_ 

Dec 14-Jan 3_ 

32 



Oo.. 

Jan. 4 31 .. 

90 



Victoria. _ 

Jan 18 24 ... 

1 



Manitoba— 

Winnipeg.. 

Dec 7-Jaii. 3.. 

14 

1 


Do..’. 

Jan 4-Feb. 7_ 

23 



New Brunswick— ! 

Bona venture and Oaspe 
Counties. 

Ontario __ 

Jan. 1-31. 

1 

-- 





Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924' Cases, 33. 
Dec 28, 1924, to Jan. 31, 1925: 

< ’asps, 27 

July 27-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1, 

Present. 

Hamilton_ 

Jan. 24-30. 

1 




1 

1 

China. 

Amoy__ 

Nov. 9-Jan. 8_ 



Antiihg...- 

Nov. 17-l)oc. 28 .. 

5 


Foochow_ 

Nov. 2-Dec. 27_ 



Do. 

Hongkong. 

Shanghai ... _ 

Nov. 9-Dec, 6. 

Dec. 7-27. 

5 

1 

1 

2 

Cycchnslnvflkia... 



Apr.-June, 1924: Case, 1; oemr- 
nng m Province of Moravia. 

Ecuador: 

OuayaQUil.... 

Nov, 16-Dec 15,,. 

4 


Egypt. ' ’ i 

Alexandria. _• 

Nov. 12-Dee. 31.._ 

10 



France . . 


July-Nov., 1024: Cases, 69. 

June 29-Nov. 8,1924: Cases, 7. 

(flermanv_ . . . '_ _ 1 



GibraitfQr____ 

Dec. 8-14. 

i 


Gold Coast....^. t 




July-8ept., 1924: Cases, 82; 
deaths, l. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales.. 

Nov. 23-j8n 3_ 

472 


Do . 

Jan. 4-17.. 

204 



Greece'. _*__ 



Jan*-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-Nov., 1924; Cases, 80; 
deaths, 26. 

Do .i 




1 
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V^ebraary 27 , 1925 


CMOUiltA, KAGUEt SMALLTOX, TYPHPS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

PBVER—CMittmiecr 


R!ee«li*edl ft«ni Paee aib w 77, i9M. to Fefcnmrj' 39, 1925—Continaccf 


SMALLPOX— 



Date 

Ca.ses 

Deaths 






Nov. 2>Dee. 27. .. 

20 

17 


Oct 26-i>€e; 2(K... 

194 

106 


Nov. l^Jan. 3_ 

16 

2 

l>n .. 

Jan, 4-19.- 

9 


ModFfIS_ 

Nov. MhJan 3_ 

122 

48 

Do . 

Jan. 4-10. 

28 

8 

Hattgoon___ 

Oct, 26-Der. 27 — 

71 

36 



Province—' 

Anatn__ 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30..,- 

-do. 

, do_ 

40 

11 

CaaBhodkv.. 

40 

115 

9 

49 

Haigon . _ 

Nov. 16-29. 

3 

2 

Tonkin L. 

Aug. 1-Sept 30 - 

Nov. 9-15.. 

19 

7 

Iraq: 

Baitdad.. 

1 

1 

Italy..''. 




JamaiiEL.. .. 




Kingston. 

Nov. 30"Dee 27... 

4 


Japan. . . 



Java: 

Ea.st Java— 

Pasoenieau ____ .. 

Oct. 26-Nov. l-._. 

9 

1 

Do.. 

Nov 12-19. 


Soorabaya. 

Oct. 19 Dec 23 .. 

593 

182 

West Java ~ 

Batiini. 

Oct 14 20. 

2 

Biilavin. 

Oct 21-Nov. 14.-- 

2 


Do.. . 

Dec. 20-20. 

10 

i 

Chorlbon . 

Oct 14-Nov. 24.. - 

15 


Pekakmgsn. 

_ do.... 

22 

] 


Ptwmgef. 

Latvia... . 

Nov l»^‘24. 




Mexico: 

Durango . 

Dec 1-31. 


6 

Do. 

Jan. 1-31- _ 


5 

Cliiadalaiara .. 

Dec. 23 v-2». 


1 

Do . 

Jan fr 12.1 


1 

Mexico tMty. 

Do. 

Nov 23-Dcr 27.-- 
Jun. 11-24_ 

5 

4 


Monterey. 

Balica Crua.. 




bee I'Si..””' \ 


1 

Tampicx)___ 

Doc ii-:ii. . 

5 

4 

Do. 

Ja« t-31. - 

17 

6 

Vera (^nia... 

Dev, 1 Jan. 3 

19 

Do. 

.Tan. 5-25.. 


12 

Villa TIermosa . 

Dec. 28-Jun. h)_ 


Nigeria. 




Do. 




Peru: 

Arefiuipa. 

Nov, 34-30. 


1 

PolMKi ... 



PoBtugal: 

Lisbon.. 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3._ 

17 


Do. 

Jan. 4-17. 

26 


Oporto. 

Nov. .3()-IX‘e 27 

3* 

--- 

Do_1. 

Jan. n-17- 

1 


Russia. 



Spain: 

Barcelona__ _ 

Nor. 27-Dee. 31 . 


! 5 

Cadiz.. 

Nor. l-Dec. 31 ... 


51 

IMtoctmi .. 

Year 1924.., j. 


40 

Malaga.... 

Nov. SS~Jaui. 3_ 


97 

Do. 

Jan*. 4-24. 


36 

Valencia_ 

Nor. 30-Dec. 6—. 

2 


Switzerland: 

Lnowne.-- ___ 

Nor. 1-Dec. 33_ 

19 


Syria: 

Aleppo_ 

Nor. 28-Dee. 27... 

19 

. 

ifo:.:..:. 

Jan*. 4-10.. 

t9 


Tunb: 

Nav. 26-Doe: 20... 


3S 

. 

Do . 

Jan. 1-14_ 


» 

Do . 

Jan. 22-28 _ 


16 

Turkey; 

Cnn^tAntinonle _ . .. 

Dec. 12-19. 

5 


Reoafks 


Oct 19-Dftc. e, im: Cases, 6,422; 
deaths, 1,433. 


Aug 1- Sept 30, 1924 Cases, 223; 
deaths, 7B. 


iuclurijiiK 14)0 sq.. km. of sur* 
rounding country. 


.Tunc 29-Dec 6,1924; Cases, 61. 
liTov. 30-Etec 27, 1924: Cases, 33^, 
Reported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. l-Nov. r.5, 1924: Cases,.4. 


Epidemic in two native viUa^. 


Oct l-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 


Town and district. 


Jan. 24, 1925. Ouibreak. 


Present. Locality, capital, Stato 
of Tabasco. 

Jan -June, 1924: Cases, 357; 

deaths, 87. 

Xuly-Oct,, 1924: Cases, 10; 

deaths, 2. 

Sept. 21-Nov. 22,1924: Cases, 14; 
acatlis, 2. 


Jan.-June,. 1024s Casoa, 9,663. 
Jul 5 '-Sept., 1924; Cases, 1,391. 


♦ 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontlniied 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924| to February 20, 1025—Contiiiued 

SMALL POX—Con tinued 

Place Date Cases Deaths Remarks 

Union of Bouth Africa. Nov. 1'30,1^: Cases, 7. 


Cape Province 
Orunffe Free StH 
Tranbvaal . .. 


Date 

Cases 

Deaths 




Nov. 9-2W. 

Nov. 2-8 . 

Nov. 9 Dec. 20_ 

. 






deaths, 2. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Aliteria: 

M (tiers.. 
Bolivia 
ha Par. 
Bulftaria.. . 


Xov 1 Dec. 31...- 
. -do __ 


Do.-. 

Chile: 

Concepcion. Nov 2r»- Dec. 1... 

IqiiKpie . Nov. 30-Dee 1 

Talcahuano. Nov 16-Dec 20. 

Do. .Tan 4 10 

Valparaiso.Nov 2.V Dec. 7 

1)0. Tan. 11-17 . . 

Chosen 

Bcoiil . No^ 1 3ft . 

Enypt 

Mexandna . Dee 3-9 

('airo .. . Oct 1 Nov 18 . 

France . - - 

Cold ('oast . 

Orcece. 


Jan Tune, 1924* (’a.^'CS, 191; 

deaths, 28. 

I July-Oct., 1924 ('ascs, r>. 


Julv-0<M , 1924 (’ases,?. 
Oet 1 31, 1924 I ease. 


Japan . 

Latvia . 

Lithuania..— 

Mexico 

Durango. Dec 1 31. 

(luadolHiara.. .. Dec 23 29 

Mexico City. Nov 9 Jan 3. 

1)0. Jan 11-24-_ 

ralei;tine .. 

Kkron . Pec. 29_ 

Jerusalem...do. 

Peru* 

Arequipa. Nov. 24 :}0_ 

Poland ... 

PorliigHl: 

Tasbon.. Dec 29 Jan.4. 

Oporto. Jan 4-10. 

Rumania. 


May-June, 

1924. Ca.srs, 

lift; 

deat hs, 8 



July-Nov , 

1924 Cases, 

35; 

deaths, 4. 



Aug 1-Nov 

15, 1924 ('ascs. 

► 2. 

Oet Now, 1924 Cases. 16. 


\ug Oct, 

1924. Cases, 

15; 

deaths, 1. 




Constanza 
Russia . 


1 Leningrad. June 29-Nov. 22 

Spain: j 

Madrid. Year 1924 .! 

Malaga. Dec. 21-27. 

Tunis. 

Turkey. 

Constantinople. Nov. ir>-Dec. 10... 

Do. Jan. 2*8.. 

Union of Fouth Afriea: 

Cape Province. Nov. 1-30. 

Natal.do. 

East Londem. Nov. 16-22. 

Orange Free State. Nov. i-30. 

Tranfnraal.do. 

'Yugoslavia. i 


Belgra<|!e.«..^«.[ Nov 24-De(^. 7-...J 


Including niuiiicipHlllics In Fed. 
craJ dislnct. 

Nov. 12-Dec 8, 1924: ('ascs, 7. 


Sept 28-Nov 16,1924. Cases, 232; 
deaths, 17. 


Jan-June, 1924. Cases, 2,906; 
deat hs, 328. 

July Aug , 1924 Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

Jan l~June 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,('(K). July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 
5,225. 


July 1-Dcc. 20, 1024: Cases, 40. 


Dec, 21-27, m4; O^tbregbs. 
Dec. 14-20,1094: Outbreaks. 

Dec. 7-13, 1024: Outbreiriks, 

Ai^. ^Oet. 18 » t|Mt: Cmm, 
4iaib0,3, 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 15, 1925. 

ISSUED BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT! 

A favorable health situation existed throughout the world at the 
close of the year 1924, as indicated by the data made available in 
the January number of the Epidemiological Report, issued by the 
Health Section of the League of Nations’ Secretariat at Geneva. 
An increasing prevalence of some diseases, particularly influenza, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria, is noted in many countries, but these 
increases have not been excessive for the season and are not sug¬ 
gestive of serious epidemic conditions. 

The mortality from all causes in a number of large cities scattered 
over the world showed the usual seasonal iuci’ease, but the rate has 
risen above that of 1923 only in a few instances. The Paris mortality 
for the period December 11-20 rose to 17.8 per 1,000 population, 
over 3 points higher than that for the previous decade or for the 
same decade a year ago. Similarly the death rates for Vienna and 
Danzig at the period of latest record (November 23-29) rose above 
the rate for the same date the previous year. Weekly rates, however, 
may fluctuate widely for a single city, and these sudden jumps are 
of little significance unless sustained for several weeks. There is 
no evidence of any widespread epidemic condition in either the 
mortality or morbidity reports. 

The increase in the infant mortality in the English cities, mentioned 
last month, became moie marked in December, when the rate for 
December 2-29 was 102 deaths under 1 year per 1,000 living births, 
compared with 82 the previous period and 90 in December, 1923. In 
Dublin, Belfast, and Glasgow also the infant mortality rose sharply 
in December to a level w'ell above that of 1923. Most German cities 
and Vienna showed an increased infant mortality in November over 
October, but remained considerably below the 1923 level. 

The special comments on the general prevalence of a number of 
the epidemic diseases given in the Monthly Report are summarized 
very briefly below: 

> From the Statistical 0£Q[oe, United States Public Health Service. 

(445) 
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Plague ,—Some increase in plague incidence in India was reported 
in October and November, but the plague situation is much more 
favorable than in 1923, as is well indicated in the accompanying 
graph. The October-Novembcr rise is especially marked in Hyder¬ 
abad State, while for the Bombay Presidency, the Punjab, and the 
Northwest-Frontier Provinces the situation was particularly favor¬ 
able. 

PEATHS (in thousands) FROM PUOUE IN INDIA, 

BY WEEKSi 1922-1924. 



' ■ I I. .... . r .i, .. —I-... 

Ja*n. Teb. Mirr. Ayr. fAny Jane July Sept Oct Wov Decr. 

Fig. 1 


In Java a fresh increase in the number of j)lague deaths was reported 
in November. Except for a few scattered cases, the cases arc con¬ 
centrated in the central provinces of the island. 


Deaths from plague notified in Java 


Two weeks ended— 

Number 
of deaths 

Two weeks ended — 

Number 
of deaths 

Sept. 8 _ ____1_ 

414 

Oct. 20. 

641 

Scpl. 22 - _ _ _ 

m 

1 Nov 3.,... 

732 

Oct. 6.-.. 

m 

Nov. 17.-. 

863 





An outbreak of 12 fatal cases of plague was reported in the Kalmuk 
Steppes, about 60 miles from Astrakhan, in the period November 23 
to December 12. 

A revival of plague cases is indicated in the Union of South Africa, 
in several localities, all of which are in or neighboring on the districts 
infected early in 1924. De Aar, a railway iunction in the north of 
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Cape Colony, has reported most of the cases—^20 cases from October 
25 to the early part of December. All have been pneumonic except 
the first case, and 14 of the cases have been fatal. 

Egypt continued to have only sporadic cases in December. The 
outbreak of plague in Lagos, Nigeria, declined in November, and 
only eight cases were reported during the last week. In Mauritius, 
plague was somewhat more prevalent in the fourth quarter of 1924 
than in 1923. 

Cholera .—The course of the cholera incidence in India, where the 
disease has been very prevalent in 1924, is shown in the accompany¬ 
ing chart. The incidence has declined markedly from the middle of 
September, especially in the Middle and Upper Ganges Valley, where 
the epidemic had been most severe, but the incidence continued 
above the 1923 level. 

There wore 294 cases of cholera with 120 deaths reported from 
Korea during the first half of 1924. Other Asiatic, localities reporting 



cases in October or November, were Ceylon, French India, Indo- 
China, Siam, Shanghai, and the Philippine Islands. 

Yellow fever .—The Gold Coast reported three fatal cases of yellow 
fever in October and one fatal case in November. From British 
Honduras it is reported that one case was found at Stann Creek, 
near Belize, on November 18. 

Typhus and relapsing fever .—The Report states: “The data so far 
received show no evidence of a fresh increase in typhus in Eastern 
Europe; Finland, Esthonia, Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia 
remain quite free from infection, and Latvia, Lithuania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
practically so.” 

In Poland, the autumn incidence is lower than in any recent year, 
102 cases being reported for the four weeks ending November 22. 

The number of cases of typhus and relapsing fever reported in 
Russia are the lowest on record for many years. 
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A rather Berious outbreak of relapsing fever in the northern prov¬ 
inces of Nigeria is indicated. 

Smallpox .—Europe continued free of any important epidemic of 
smallpox. In England, it is quite widely prevalent in a mild form, 
and a fresh increase was noted in the November reports, particularly 
in Derbyshire. 



Fia.3 


Numerous case« of smallpox were reported in Algeria and Tunisia 
in November and December. 

The smallpox incidence in India and the Far East was relatively 
low, at the dates of latest reports. Java, however, h^ shown a 
marked increase in the prevalence of the disease, 1,907 ca^s having 
been notified in the eight weeks ending October 4, as against 577 for 
previous eight weeks ending July 12. 
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Since September, smallpox has been increasing in the United States, 
conforming closely to the seasonal fluctuation of 1923, but on a level 
somewhat above that of 1923. During November, the highest 
number of cases was reported from Minnesota, Alabama, and Cali¬ 
fornia. While the cases have been, in most instances, of a relatively 
mild type, a high fatality is indicated in recent reports for some 
localities. 

Typhoid fever .—The comparatively high prevalence of typhoid 
fever in the greater part of Europe in 1924 was pointed out in last 
month’s comment. In nearly all countries for which either Novem¬ 
ber or December reports were available, a decline in the number of 
new cases being reported was shown. The graphs given in Figure 3 
for some of the countries most affected by a high prevalence show 
the wide divergence between 1924 and 1923. 

Dysentery .—Dysentery was less prevalent in the autumn of 1924 
than in the previous autumn in central and most of southern Europe, 
while in eastern Europe, notably Poland and Russia, it has been 
more prevalent than in the previous year. 

In Poland, two epidemic outbreaks are indicated, one which 
reached a maximum the end of August and a second and more severe 
outbreak which culminated in October. The following table compares 
the seasonal incidence of 1924 with that of 1923. The highest incidence 
occurred in eastern Galicia, but it has been high also in the Provinces 
of Cracow, Posnania, and Lodz. 

Cases of dysentery reported in Poland, June-Novemher, 1923 and 1934 


Fortnight ending— j 

1923 

1924 

June 21. 

75 

73 

July 5. 

60 

144 

July 19. 

132 

415 

Aug. 2. 

392 

730 

Aug. 16. 

660 

812 

Aug. 30. 

685 

1 , 3:19 

Sept. 13. 

642 

964 

Sept. 27. 

689 

724 

Oct. 11. 

558 

1,308 

Oct. 25. 

357 

1,837 

Nov. 8. 

225 

1,013 

Nov. 22.. 

204 

386 


For Russia the reports are not available later than September. 
The epidemic seems to have culminated in August and the Report 
states that “the whole country, including Murmansk and Ark¬ 
hangelsk in the extreme north, has been affected. The epidemic 
seems to have been most intense in the northeast, where the Ural 
r^ion, Viatka, the Bashkir Republic, and Nijni-Novgorod report 
large numbers of cases.” The incidence in Siberia is stated also to 
be very high. 
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Cawa of dysentery reported in European Ruseia {winding the Ukraine) 


Month 

1923 

1924 

May. 

4,151 

3,243 

June.. 

11,950 

16,898 

July. 

29,7M 

142,000 

August. 

87,218 

55,124 

September. 

21,369 

a 13,796 

»ProvisionaL 

3 Incomplete. 


Influenza .—^Although the December mortality figures indicate some 
increases in influenza in the English and German cities^ and other 
localities reporting cases or deaths show a seasonal rise in the 
incidence of this disease, there was, at the time the Report went 
to press, no evidence of any serious epidemics of influenza. Since 
then, however, press dispatches state that a rather widespread epi¬ 
demic of a mild typo was prevalent in England in January and 
Fobruaiy. 

Lethargic eneephaliiis .—Except for a continued high mcidence of 
lethargic encephalitis in Great Britain (173 cases were notified in four 
weeks ending January 3, in England and Wales), the incidence of 
this disease in Europe and North America has been limited to spo¬ 
radic cases. 

An outbreak of lethargic encephalitis occurred in the Chuvash 
region of Russia in July and August. The number of cases reported 
for the whole of Russia was 60 in Juno, 252 in July, 130 in August, 
and 27 in September, 

Acute poliomyelitis ,—The few outbreaks of acute poliomyelitis 
which occurred in the autumn of 1924 were practically at an end in 
November. 

Scarlet fever .—The late autumn reports of scai-let fever indicated 
that this disease was more prevalent than in 1923 in most countries of 
western, northern, and central Europe, but the increases do not 
exceed the usual year-to-year fluctuations. In the Danubian coun¬ 
tries and the Balkans its incidence is far lower than in 1923, when 
serious epidemics occuri’ed there. 

Scarlet fever was reported to be widespread in Russia in the early 
autumn. Recent reports for Leningrad, where 450 cases and 55 
deaths wore reported for the three weeks ended November 22, com¬ 
pared with 466 cases and 65 deaths for the previous three weeks, 
seemed to indicate that the outbreak had reached its maximum in 
that city. This scarlet fever outbreak is accompanied by an epidemic 
of measles, of which 1,056 cases and 54 deaths were notified in Lenin¬ 
grad in the three weeks ended November 22. In Moscow, 2,168 
cases of scarlet fever were reported in September, compared with 986 
cases in August. 
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Diphtheria .—The incidence of diphtheria, is higher in Great Brit¬ 
ain, the Netherlands, and Germany than in 1923, which was a favor¬ 
able year as regards this disease. Its prevalence is low in eastern 
and southeastern Europe. In the United States also the incidence 
of diphtheria has remained lower than in 1923. 


RAT-EXTERMINATION MEASURES EMPLOYED AT LIVERPOOL, 

ENGLAND 

The following information relative to rat-oradication measures 
employed by the health authorities at Liverpool, England, is taken 
from a recent report on the subject made by the American consul at 
Liverpool. 

The rats and mice (destruction) act of 1919, going into effect 
January 1, 1920, provided for the enforcement of rat-eradication 
measures by local authorities, or, in default of such action by the local 
authorities, by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. It provided a 
penalty for the failure of any person to take such steps as may from 
time to time be necessary for the destruction of rats or mice on prop¬ 
erty of which he may be occupier. By order in council dated August 
10, 1922, the powers and duties of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries under the rats and mice (destruction) act, so far as they 
relate to the supervision of the administration and cnfor(5ement of 
that act in any port, sanitary district, or in regard to vessels, were 
transfeiTcd to the Minister of Health. 

It has been estimated that the rat population of Great Britain 
more than equals the human population—about 40,000,000—and 
that each rat consumes about half a centos worth of food per day. As 
this amounts to approximately $70,000,000 annually, the economic 
loss is large. And to this must be added the additional loss that 
results from the damage done to stored materials, buildings, under¬ 
ground pipes, and electric conduits. 

But in addition to this economic question, there is the ever-present 
danger from plague where rats abound, particularly if they are allowed 
to thrive and multiply in seaports, where there is always the danger 
that plague may be introduced by means of infected rats brought in 
from some infected port. Plague is primarily a disease of rats and is 
conveyed to man by the bite of the rat flea, which will leave a rat 
dying of plague as soon as the body becomes cold to seek another host. 
In this manner the disease is spread among the rodents; and should 
the new host happen to be man, then a case of human plague is likely 
to be the result. 

Because of this danger to the public health, the fight against rats 
is constantly being carried on in Hverpool, and a large force of highly 
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trained men is engaged in rat-eradicative work. tJnder legislatiye 
authority the responsibility of keeping the rat population at a mixu* 
mum falls on the officer of public health of the port of Liverpool, 
under whose general supervision the following personnel (listed under 
sanitary authorities) devote themselves entirely to the destruction 
of rats: 

OFFICER or PUBLIC HEALTH 


Sanitary Authorities 


For the city 

1 assistant officer of public health, 
1 chief inspector. 

1 department chief inspector. 

33 inspectors. 

8 rat catchers. 


For the port 

1 assistant officer of public health. 
1 chief inspector. 

1 department chief inspector. 

5 qualified sanitary inspectors. 

7 rat catchers. 

3 rat searchers. 


For the purpose of carrying out rat-suppressive measures, the city 
is divided into three zones, as follows; 

Zone 1, ships in port. 

Zone 2— 

(а) Docks. 

(б) Neighboring warehouse districts. 

Zone 3, remainder of city. 

In the first and second zones the port sanitary authorities carry 
on their operations, while in zone 3 the work is done entirely by the 
city sanitary authorities. These two bodies, owing to the different 
chai'acter of \i\e districts in which they operate, arc entirely separate 
units and are responsible only to the olTicer of public health. 


CITY OPERATIONS 

The city proper is divided into 30 zones or districts, and each 
zone is in charge of an inspector who constantly inspects all build¬ 
ings in his zone and takes the necessary steps to abolish conditions 
favorable to rat harborage. Tiirec inspectors are used for special 
and relief work. 

The rat catchers are not permanently assigned to any particular 
districit, but arc governed in their operations by the reports of the 
inspcctoi’s of the vaiious districts and reports from private indi¬ 
viduals. 

PORT OPERATIONS 

The officials of the port sanitary authoritj’^ wage a continuous war 
on rats aboard ships and in all parts of the dock estate. Efforts are 
made to prevent rats from landing from incoiniiig ships for two 
reasons: (1) To prevent any increase in the rat population; and (2) 
to prevent the spread of plague iofectioa, since a large amount of 


\ 
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shipjHittg in liTerpool comes from pli^e-infected ports. The objects 
constantly in view are: 

(1) The early detection of plague-infected rats; 

(2) The prevention of spread of infection when found; 

(3) The reduction in the number of rats on ships and whaiwes, 

since the spread of plague is directly proportional to 
the density of the rat population; and 

(4) The reduction in the number of rats for economic reasons. 

To detect plague infection, all rats caught by the rat catchers 

are examined bacteriologically. 

Sanitary inspectors, —In addition to dealing with general port 
sanitary conditions, the sanitary inspectors board all ships entering 
port to learn of the prevalence of rats on board, and whether any 
sick or dead rats were reported during the voyage. 

Rat searchers,—The rat searchers devote all their time to the searching 
of ships and wharves for sick and dead rats and for indications that 
determine whether or not fumigation is necessary. Especial attention 
is paid to ships arriving from plague-infected ports. When not engaged 
on ships, the rat searchers worJc systematically from one end of the 
docks to the other. 

Rat catchers, —Three rat catchers are employed on ships and four 
on the wharves. Chief attention is paid to ships from plague- 
infected and suspected ports. The work of the catchers is guided by 
reports of the sanitary inspectors and the rat searchers. In case 
plague is suspected, both searchers and catchers arc concentrated 
on the suspected area, and extensive rat-extermination measures 
are immediately instituted. 

All rats caught by the rat catchers and all sick and dead rats found 
are sent to the city bacteriologist for examination. A method has 
been devised wliercby an accurate record is kept of all rats caught and 
those found sick or dead; and in case a rat is found to be infected, the 
locality from which it came can be immediately determined. 

Rat destruction, —The methods of rat destruction generally em¬ 
ployed—trapping, poisoning, and fumigation—have been found to bo 
most satisfactory by the port sanitary authorities. 

The traps used are the baited, wire-cage traps, which are used both 
on wharves and ships, the snap, or breakback traps, unsuitable for 
ships but used in sheds, where they are placed across the runway, and 
birdlime traps. The range of the latter is limited, as they are gener¬ 
ally unsuitable for outdoor work unless the weatlier is warm enough 
to keep the surface sticky. 

The wire trap, containing some attractive bait, is set at a suitable 
place in the lino of the run. It is covered with canvas sacking or some 
such material, only the ends being left open. It has been found that 
clever concealment is of the greatest importance in preventing rate 





from becoming tr^p shy* Eats sooDt hwn to 4ktii»tt oE pm* 
triranoes; and it can not be too stoongly emphaen^ that tqi my 
method of rat catching and rat destruction to be successful it must be 
OTiployed by men who understand rats and appreciate their intelli¬ 
gence and cunning, and who can alter the methods as soon as the 
rats^ suspicions have been aroused. 

t^oison is not used to any great extent by the port sanitary authori¬ 
ties, as it is the rule to regard with suspicion all rats found dead imtil 
the absence of plague infection is proved. Poisoning is always 
intrusted to men who understand how to make poison bait attractive 
to rats and who are careful to see that no risk of contaminating human 
food is involved. 

In a few cases ^herc nmnerous rat runs have been found in soft 
ground, fumigation with SOj has been attempted. In no case did it 
cause the rats to bolt from the open holes; and it is not known 
whether the rats escaped by means of underground runs or whether 
they were killed in their holes; but, after fumigation, boles have been 
watched for several months and no evidence of the return of the rats 
has been noted. 

Rat gmrdff, —Circular, metal, rimless rat guards, 3 feet in diameter, 
are used on mooring ropes of vessels. Experience has shown that such 
rat guards are eflective and preferable to the method of parceling the 
cables and smearing them with tar. Some difficulty is experienced in 
keeping the guards in position, and one steamship line employs a man 
whose whole time is devoted to keeping the rat guards on the mooring 
ropes of their ships properly adjusted. 

Fumigation .—In Liverpool, fumigation of vessels is earned out as 
follows: 

(а) When there is suspicion of plague infection among the rats 

on board; 

(б) To comply with the requirements of certain foreign govern¬ 

ments which demand a certificate of fumigation; and 
(c) Whenever the investigation of the rat searchers and rat 
catchers of the port sanitary authorities indicate that 
the vessel is rat infested. 

The report states that it is realized that a system of regular 
fumigation at intervals of six months would be of great value as an 
anti-rat measure; but, it is stated, the cost of fumigation and the 
delay occasioned constitute serious objections to such a system.^ 

t Editorial note Many large ports regularly apply rat-eradicatiye measures As reported some time ago^ 
regular measures for the destruction of rats are applied to all vessels calling at Hamburg, Germany Every 
vessel entering the iiort is required to carry out deratization measures On arrival, all seagoing vessels 
rveeiye orders to fumigate the holds with sulphur and charcoal after the cargo has been unloaded and to 
liiaoe rat poison in other parts of the vessel Vessels which call at Hamburg at regular Intervals are required 
10 apply the measures for the destruction of rats only every three months Rat Insoectors add rat eatohera 
are also emi^oyed. and the campaign of lat destruction is carried out both on vessls and on shore, the work 
being m charge of officially qualified Government disinfectors and vermm destroyers.*—Health Measures at 
OHamnn Seaports ^b Health Eepts, May 25, WZ, p 1141. 
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PLATE 1 



Concrete rat-proofing around base of sheds and offices on dock 
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PLATE II 



Method of rat proofing shacks by riieans of cuncrete curbing 
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im 

itt we fion^^ted only after the disehwge of thm 

eargoes. SO, is iwd, the sulphur being burned in iron pots standing 
in trays of water. In the case of oil-burning vessels, cylinders erf 
Mquid SO, are used. 

If plague-infected rats are found upon a vessel entering port, the 
ftrflowing precautions are immediately token : 

The vessel is breasted six feet from the wharf. Rat guards are 
placed on the mooring ropes. The gangway is whitewashed and is 
hoisted when the vessel is not working. When the gangway is down, 
a guard is placed at each end. The port sanitary authority’s entire 
complement of men is rushed to the vessel, extra labor is engaged, 
and the cargo and vessel are searched for rats. Infonnation con¬ 
cerning the crew is obtained, and any members or workers absent 
from duty through sickness are visited. Ijf)cal disinfection of diffw 
ent parts of tlie ship is carried on while unloading. Finally, com¬ 
plete and simultaneous fumigation of the whole vessel is done after 
it has been unloaded. Workers on the ship and wharf arc kept 
under observation for seven days after fumigation of the vessel. 

Rat proofing. —Even prior to the passage of the ratp and mice 
(destruction) act of 1919, the city and port authorities had enlisted 
the aid of the owners of the largo warehouses, storerooms, etc., in 
the fight against the rat. The above-mentioned act placed upon the 
occupier of the building the responsibility of keeping premises of all 
types clear of rats; and now the occupiers of laige buildings employ 
private rat catchers and cooi>wate whole4ieartedly with the sanitary 
authorities. 

It is well known, however, that trapping and poisoning can not be 
really effective against a rat population which has every facility for 
nesting and breeding and an ample aA^ailable food supply. There¬ 
fore, all types of buildings on the docks, but particularly those used 
for foodstuffs, arc made as nearly rat proof as possible. The only 
really peniianent effective measures against the rat arc those which 
eliminate rat harborages. If the rats are presented with an acute 
housing problem and a high (mortnlily) cost of living, they can not 
multiply to any great extent. Tlierefore, the campaign of rat 
proofing is constantly being waged with excellent results, and, with 
few exceptions, the sheds on the wharves ore of rat-proof construction, 
and care is taken to see that cargo, working gears, etc., furnish no 
harborage. Huts and officas are all raised 18 inches or two feet above 
the floor level, and the space beneath is kept clear of refuse. 

In the supervision of the districts the sanitary authorities now 
have the active cooperation of the proprietors of buildings, and a 
notice sent to them regarding rat-protective conditions is sufficient 
to secure immediate correction. Since the passage of the rats and 
mice (destruction) act, no legal action has been requii’ed to enforce 
the necessary rat-eradication measures. 
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NANTES, FRANCE, PROVIDES FOREIGN SEAMEN FREE TREAT¬ 
MENT FOR VENEREAL DISEASES 

In accordance with a recent international convention recommend¬ 
ing that members of foreign crews be given free treatment for 
venereal diseases by the local authorities of ports of call, the city 
of Nantes, France, has taken steps to carry out the provision; and 
in order to inform all persons concerned, the mayor of Nantes has 
published the announcement below, copies of which are distributed 
to the commanders of all vessels entering the port: 

NOTICE TO SEAMEN 
Venereal prophylaxis 
(Ministerial Circular of November 24, 1024) 

Persons of foreign nationality belonging to the crews of merchant vessels 
are informed that in case of venereal diseases they may receive care and treat¬ 
ment at the City Dispensary (Dispensaire Municipal) situated on the Rue des 
R^formes, Nantes-Chantenay. 

Special consultations are given at the above dispensary by a specialist at the 


following hours: 

Tuesdays and Saturdays___ 7.30 p. m. 

Sundays___ 10.00 a. m. 


Applicants are not required to state their names or other identity. This 
notice is sufficient to gain admittance. 

Consultations and care are free. 

Should additional medicines be required for treatment while at sea and until 
the first port of call, these will also be furnished free of charge. 

Note. —A schedule of treatment will be given to patients which allows them 
to obtain in their country or at ports of call necessary continuation of treat* 
ment. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 21, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com¬ 
panies for week ended February 21 ^ 1925^ and corresponding week of 1924. {From 
the Weekly Health Index^ February 2B^ 1925y issued by the Bureau of the Censusf 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Feb. 21, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force-..58; 724, 193 65, 075, 669 

Number of death claims_ 12, 992 9, 768 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 11. 5 9. 2 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 21 y 1925^ infant mortalityy annual death ratCy and comparison 
with corresponding week oj 1924. {From the Weekly Health Inde.x, February 25y 
1925y issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Feb. 

Annual 

Deaths under 1 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 23, 
1925* 


21, 1925 

death 
rate per 

year 

City 



1,000 

corre- 

Week 

Corre- 


Total 

Beat h 

spending 

ended 

spomltng 


deaths 

rate * 

week, 

Feb 21, 

week, 




1924 

1925 

1924 

Total (63 cities).... 

7, .511 

14. .5 

*14.2 

871 

8 910 




Akron . 

47 



9 

5 

99 

Albam ^. 


19 0 

14. .5 

7 

2 

166 

Atlniit* .. ... 

98 

22 0 

24.3 

9 

17 

Baltiirioic 4. 

250 

10 8 

1.5.4 


34 

67 

Biriniuyhani. 

ir? 

21 6 

19 6 

13 

11 


Boston. 

26.5 

17.0 

16.4 

35 

40 

93 

Bridgeport.. 

27 



5 

2 

79 

Buffalo. 

I2t 

JI 4 

14 3 

20 

34 

81 

Cambi Kige. 

.47 

17 2 

10 7 

5 

2 

86 

Camden. 

38 

11 3 

36. 1 

4 

3 

66 

Chicago *... 

754 

13 1 

13. 1 

68 

113 

87 

CmcJiinati... 

131 

10.7 

17.0 

10 

15 

95 

(Cleveland.. 

215 

12.0 

n.9 

36 

31 

89 

Columbus.-. 

09 

13 1 

14 0 

5 

9 

47 

Dallas . ... 

54 

53 

14 0 

14.7 

D 

4 


Dayton.. 

10 0 

11.1 

r, 

G 

80 

Denver. 

79 



7 

8 


Dos Moines.... J 

42 

14 7 

12 0 

5 


86 

Detroit.. 

289 



67 

96 

Duluth...i 

2.5 

11 h 

12 0 

5 

3 

106 

Erie.. 

29 



2 

2 

39 

Fall River 4,.... ' 

45 

”l0 4 

11.6 

6 

7 

80 

Flint ...! 

2:4 



3 

7 

49 

Fort Worth . . ' 

10 

13 7 

14 1 

2 

2 


Grand Rapids. -. 

32 

11. 1 

11 2 

7 

2 

' i09 

Hou.ston ...- -- 

(li 



7 

4 


IndiutiapolLs.. 

120 

' 17 4 

13 5 

13 

6 

00 

Jacksonville, Fla.... . 

30 

17 9 

10 3 

1 

2 

22 

Jersey City_ - .. 

92 

36 2 

1.5 7 

14 

17 

98 

Kansas (Mty, Katis .. 

40 

19,4 

13.7 

5 

7 

ia5 

IjOS Angeles . . . . 

2.54 

22 

27 

61 

Louisville.... 

75 

15 1 

19' 2 ' 

10 

11 

87 

Lowell____ 

29 

13 0 

14 0 

5 

4 

87 

Lynn..... ... 

2.3 

31.5 

7 0 

2 

0 

63 

Memphis..... 

70 

20 9 

24 8 

14 

5 

Milwaukee.. 

116 

12.0 

9 9 

38 

19 

82 

Minneapolis . ....... 

IW) 

13 4 

13.9 

10 

17 

86 

Nashville 4 . 

42 

J7.0 

22.0 

8 

12 

3 


New Bedford.... 

33 

12 7 

11.8 

4 

66 

Now Haven. 

57 

10.6 

11.0 

0 

4 

0 

New Orleans__-. 

210 

20.4 

22. 2 

18 

15 


New York.... 

1, .534 

13.1 

13 2 

168 

167 

67 

Bronx Boiough... 

180 

10.7 

9.4 

19 

12 

66 

Brook!vn Borough... 

606 

11.8 

11.5 

60 

56 

63 

Manhattan Borough. 

684 

25.8 

16.5 

73 

83 

73 

Queens Borough____ 

122 

11.1 

11.7 

14 

1 

69 

Richmond Borough. 

36 

14.0 

14.4 

2 

1 1 

1 36 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population 

> Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1034. C'lties left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

> Data for 62 cities. _ , 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Feb. 20, 1926. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large diies of the United States during the week 
ended February 21 ^ 1925^ infant mortality^ annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924 —Continued 



Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
endod 
Feb. 21, 
1925 


Newark, N. J_ 

Norfolk . 

Oakland. 

Oklahoma City.. 

Omaha. 

Paterson.. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Oreg... 

Providence. 

Kiohraond. 

Rochester. 

St. Louis. 

Salt Lake City 

San Antonio. 

San Francisco.... 

Schenectady. 

Seattle. 

Somerville. 

Spokane. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Syracuse. 

Tacoma. 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

Utica. 

Wa.shlngton, D. C 

Wat or bury. 

Wilmington, Del. 

W'oroester. 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown. 


11G 13 4 13.8 18 10 82 

3:{ 10.2 12.7 3 5 53 

57 11.7 9.0 2 8 . 23 

24 11.7 13.0 1 3 . 

45 11.1 13.5 6 7 48 

31 11.4 17.1 3 10 50 

Ml 16.9 13.9 70 61 88 

215 17.8 19.2 30 33 105 

68 12.6 13.3 9 9 93 

70 14.9 19.5 8 IS 64 

64 17 9 17.6 7 10 85 

68 10.7 . 5 . 40 

246 15 6 14.4 13 18 . 

38 15.1 16 6 6 5 94 

57 15 0 21.8 8 11 . 

156 14.6 14.9 10 -21 58 

21 10.7 18.7 3 5 85 

77 7 6 71 

26 13.3 7.8 3 1 80 

26 . 5 0 109 

32 10 9 11.6 3 3 45 

51 13.9 11.6 4 3 50 

26 13.0 7.6 2 2 48 

72 13 1 11.5 10 10 91 

44 17.4 11.7 7 2 114 

21 10.2 12.4 4 2 82 

159 16.7 15.5 3 16 17 

33 . 4 5 88 

32 13 7 12.6 7 2 160 

48 12. G 14.9 7 3 81 

22 10.3 10.9 2 3 44 

33 10.8 14.5 10 8 127 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, Feb. 20, 1925. 














































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of wheiij where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports arc preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health otneers 

Reports for Week Ended February 28, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal nieinngitis . >. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria . 

Dysentery.. 

Influenza.. 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Malaiia... 

Measles . 

Mumps. 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia. 

Sniallpoi. 

TubeiculosKs. 

Typhoid fever . .. .. 

Whoopiug cough. 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphthena. 

Measlej? .... 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever... 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis ... 


AHKANbAH 

Cerebrospinal meui ngitis .. _ 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenia^. 

Malaria.. 

Measles. 

Mumps . 

Ophthalmia neonaturum. 

Pellagra.. 

Scarlet lever. 

Smallpox. 

TrachojiML. 

Tuberculosis... 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough.. 


Cases 

6 

65 

H 

7 

866 

2 

8 
20 
91 

6 

274 

200 

51 

14 

41 


10 

47 

1 

7 

2 

1 


49 

11 

406 

24 

23 

53 

1 

6 

7 

8 
1 
5 
5 

U 


CALIVORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Pasadena.. 

Diphthena. 

Influenza... 

Ix'prosy Los Angeles County. 

Lethal gie encephalitis -San Frimcisco 

Measles... 

Poliomyelitis. 

Oknidale. 

Oakland... 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Los Angoicii. 

San Diego... 

San Fiancisco. 

Vuba County. 

ScHttenng. 

Typhoid fever... 


COLORADO 

(ExelUhive of Denver) 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria.. 

Influenza... 

Measles. 

Mumps .. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis ... 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping txiugh. 


CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox. 

Conjunctivitia. 

Diphtheria. 

German measles. 

influenza. 

Measles. 

Mumps.. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . 

Pneumonia (all forms). 


( 459 ) 


Cases 

1 

118 

105 

1 

1 

48 

1 

1 

136 

57 

2i 

9 

11 

70 

3 


43 

24 

1 

2 

18 

4 

15 

45 

3 

7 


68 

1 

45 

58 

32 

77 

26 

1 

93 
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coNNECTicuT—continued Cases 

Scarlet fever. 166 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Trachoma. 1 

Trichinosis. 1 

Tubcrculasis (all forms). 2S 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 30 

DKI.AWARE 

Apthrax. 1 

Chicken pox. - 3 

Diphtheria. 1 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 1 

Pneumonia.- 4 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Tuberculosis. 4 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria. 6 

Influenza.—..-.- 14 

Malaria..- 11 

Pneumonia. — 6 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Smallpox. 4 

Typhoid fever.- 7 

GEORCflA 

Chicken pox. 63 

Conjunctivitis (infectious). 3 

Diphtheria. 14 

Dysentery. 4 

H ookwoi m disease. 8 

Influenza.1,022 

Malaria. 22 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 116 

Pellagra. 8 

Pneumonia. 120 

Rabies in man. 4 

Scarlet fever. 3 

Septic sore throat. 16 

Smallpox. 12 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis. 33 

Typhoid fever. 14 

Whooping cough. 49 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Cook County.... 3 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 68 

bcaitering.:. 46 

Influenza. 36 

Lethargic encephalitis* 

Cook County. 2 

Rock Island County. 1 

Wayne County. 1 

Winnebago County. 1 

Measles. g 09 

Pueumomu. 397 

Poliomyelitis: 

Cass County. 1 

Champaign County. 1 

Coles County. 1 

Edgar County. 1 

Tazewell County. 1 


iLLiNoiS'-continued Cases 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County... 336 

Kano County. 9 

McLean County. 12 

St. Clair County. 18 

Sangamon County. 9 

Will County. 9 

Sc*attering. Ill 

Smallpox: 

Alexander County. 16 

St. CLiir County. 9 

Scattering. 26 

Tuberculosis. 348 

Typhoid fever. 33 

Whooping cough. 209 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Elkhart County.. 1 

Chicken pox. 126 

Diphtheria. 46 

Influenza.. 226 

Measles... 126 

Mumps. 8 

Pneumonia. 21 

Poliomyelitis—Lake County.. 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County. 16 

Elkhart County. 20 

Huntington County. I 6 

St. Joseph County. (53 

Vanderburgh County. 19 

Vigo County. 19 

Scattering. 93 

Smallpox: 

Hendricks County.. 9 

Marion County. 16 

I Vigo County. 16 

Scattering. 67 

j Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis. 25 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 49 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 27 

Scarlet fever. 3 g 

Smallpox. 24 

Typhoid fever. 2 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chickeu pox. 131 

Dijihiheria. 32 

Influenza. 24 

Measles. 10 

Mumps. 402 

Pneumonia. 77 

Scarlet fever. 12 g 

Smallpox. 4 

Tulwculosis. Ig 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 21 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria. Ig 

Hookworm disease. 10 

Influenza. 73 

Malaria. 5 
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i(>i7t8iANit--eontlnued Cages 

Paeumonia. 53 

Scarlet iever. 20 

Smallpox. 42 

Tuberculosis. 21 

Typhoid fever. 18 

MAINR 

Chicken pox.- 15 

Diphtheria. 4 

Mumps. 59 

Pneumonia.- 14 

Scarlet fever. 20 

Tuberculosis.- 12 

Whooping cough. 2 

MARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 112 

Diphtheria. 47 

Dysentery. l 

German measles.- 3 

ln(1uenr.a.- 100 

Measles.- 46 

Mumps.- 86 

Pneumonia (all forms).- 180 

Poliomyelitis.- 1 

Scarlet fever.-. 118 

Septic sore throat.- 2 

Tuberculosis.- 62 

Typhoid fever.- 8 

Vincent’s angina. 1 

Whooping cough. 82 

MASSACHl’SETTS 

Anthrax. 1 

Cerebrospinal meningii us. 3 

Chicken pox. 219 

("onjunctiMtis (suppurative). 8 

Diphtheria .- 119 

German measles. 210 

Influenza. Cl 

Lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Measles. 628 

Mumps. 63 

OphthaJniiu neonalorum... 25 

Pellagra. l 

Pneumonia (lobar). 165 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 33H 

Septic sore thioat. 2 

Trachoma.- 4 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 152 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 120 

MICHIOAN 

Diphtheria. 73 

Measles. 160 

Pneumonia. 198 

Scarlet fever. 375 

Smallpox.- 11 

Tuberculosis. 362 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough.- 149 

1 Week ended Friday. 


MINNESOTA CSseS 

Chicken pox. 120 

Diphtheria. 80 

Influenza. 2 

Measles. 44 

Pneumonia. 13 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 251 

Smallpox. 38 

Tuberculosis. 31 

Typhoid fever. 13 

Whooping cough. 19 

MISSISSIPPI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Diphtheria. 12 

Influenza.. 460 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Smallpox.. . 28 

Typhoid fever. 8 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 136 

Diphtheria. 104 

Influenza. 60 

Malaria . 6 

Mea>sles. 17 

Mumps. 105 

Pneumonia. 161 

Rabies. 8 

Scarlet fever. 801 

Smallpox . 38 

Trachoma. 21 

Tuberculosis. 91 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whoupiug cough. 43 

NEBRASKA 

riiickeu pox...... 34 

Diphtheria. 12 

liifluen/a. 4 

Lethargic eucephalitis. 1 

Measles. 2 

Miinii)S. 33 

Pneumonia.-.. 1 

Scarlet fever... 18 

Septic sore thi Oat. 1 

Smallpox. 35 

W hoopl ng cough... 10 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax. 3 

Orebiospinal mcningilis. 2 

Chicken pox. 160 

Diphtheria. 96 

Influenza. 58 

Measles. 143 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pneumonia. 143 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet lever. 332 

Smallpo.\. 2 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 234 


.0 
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NBW MKXICO CasPS 

Chicken pox.*.-. 36 

Conjunctivitis,. 2 

Diphtheria.- 12 

German measles.— 6 

Influenza... 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 11 

Pnoumoiiia.- 15 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Septic sore throat . 2 

Tuberculosis. 10 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 1 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of Now Voik City) 

Cerebrospinal memrgitis. 2 

Diphtheria...-. lOi 

Influenza. 97 

Lethargic eiicephali I IS. 2 

Measles... 437 

Pneumonia. 39r> 

Seal let f(s\er. 343 

Smallpox. 4 

Typhoid fever .. 30 

Whooping cough..... 290 

NOBTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox. 168 

Diphtheria. 31 

Gorman measles. 1 

Measles. 23 

Scarlet fever. 2C 

Smallpox. 94 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 50 

OKI AUOMA 

(Exclusive Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Logan. 1 

Diphtheria. 16 

Influcnxa. 491 

Scarlet fever; 

Pontotm; County. 13 

Scattering. 13 

Smallpox. 6 

Pneumonia. 136 

Typhoid fever. 7 

OREGON 

Chicken pox. 24 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 16 

Scattering...-. 8 

Influenza. 16 

Lethal gic cncephali tis. *1 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 14 

Pneumonia. * II 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 36 

Sirialljwix. 

Portia’d. 18 

Scattering. 7 

Tuberculosis_t . 32 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 18 

> Deaths. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Cases 

Chicken pox . 18 

Diphthoxia. 3 

Measles. 4 

Pollomyolitls. 1 

Scarlet iever...^. 26 

Smallpox. 4 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis--. 2 

Whooping cough. 8 


TEXAS 

Chicken pox. 68 

Diphtheria.-. 39 

Dysentery (epidemic). 4 

Influenza. 1,468 

Measles. 32 

Mumps. 121 

Ophthalmia neonatoi um. 2 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pellagra. 9 

Pneumonia.. Ill 

P<diomyclitis. I 

Scarlet fever. 23 

Smallpox.1. 30 

Trachoma. 1 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Tulierculosls--. 17 

Whooping cough. 70 

VERMONT 

Chicken poV. 69 

Diphtheria. 2 

Measles.. 9 

Miiinixs. 67 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Whoop.ng cough. 36 


WASHINGTON 


Cerebrospinal incniugitis - Ferry (bounty_ I 

Chicken ]) 0 \. 84 

Diphtheria. 52 

German measles. 81 

Measles. . 9 

Mumps .-.. 68 

Pneumonia.. I 

Poliomyelitis... I 

Real let fever. 26 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Rniulljwx. 88 

I’uherculo.sis. 82 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 52 

WKST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria. 11 

Scarlet fever. 16 

Smallpox. 5 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Clilcken pox. 39 

Diphtheria . 15 

German measles. 488 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 854 
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WISCONSIN—continued Cases 

Milwaukee—Continued. 

Mumps. 93 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. i 

Pneumonia. 5 

Scarlet fever. Ifi 

Smallpox. 6 

Whooping cough. 20 

Scattering; 

Chicken pox. 209 

Diphtheria. 15 

German measles. 70 

InOuenza.*. 49 

Measles. 287 

Mumps. 395 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 3 

Pneumonia.-. 29 

Scarlet fever. 148 


Reports for Week 


DISTKICT OF COIA’MBIA C'aSC*S 

Chicken pox. 17 

Diphtheria. 15 

Influenza-. 3 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Meask««. 12 

Pneumonia. 29 

Scarlet fever. 33 

Smallpox . 4 

TulH'rcsulosis. 35 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whcopiiigcough. 7 

GEOKOU 

Corchrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 04 

Conjunctivitis (infectious). 1 

Dengue... 3 

Diphtheria. 32 

Dysentery (amebic). 5 

Hookworm disease.— 7 

Iiilluenra.1,204 

Malaria. 24 

Measles. 5 

Murni)S . 9J 

Paratyphoid fever. 17 

Pellagra. 9 

Pneumonia. 177 

Rabies in man. 2 

Scarlet fever. 6 


* Reports for two weeks ended Feb. 21, 1925. 


WISCONSIN—continued Cases 

Smallpox. 60 

Tuberculosis. 26 

T 3 n?hoid fever. 3 

W hooping cough. 84 

wroumo 

Chicken poT. 14 

Diphtheria. 2 

German measles. 1 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 8 

Mumps. 9 

Pneumonia. 4 

Scarlet fever. 9 

Smallpox.... 4 

Typhoid fever. 6 

ed February 21, 1925 

GEoRoiA—c(>ntimied Cases 

Septic sore throat. 18 

Smallpox. 20 

Tetanus. 2 

Tulierculosis (pulmonary). 41 

Typhoid fever... 21 

Typhus fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 43 

NEBRASKA 

Chit ken pox. 27 

Diphtheria.. 13 

Lcthargie enoc’phahtis. 1 

Measles . 2 

Mumps. 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Scarlet fever. 49 

SmalliKix. 24 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whoop] ng cough. 4 

NORTH DAKOT.V* 

('hieken pox . 95 

Diphtheiia.. 28 

Gei man me^i-des. 1 

Mumps.- 33 

Pneumonia. 16 

Poliomyelitis.- 2 

Scarlet fever. 83 

Smallpox. 8 

Tulierculosls. 3 

Whooping cough. 21 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those Statoi 
from which reports are received during the current week. 


state 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph- 

thorja 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pfdla- 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 


December, 1024 











Tennessee. 

2 

04 

275 

32 

164 

73 

1 

186 

101 

94 

January, 1925 











Idaho-.-.,,...-. 

0 

1 

8 

0 


0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

Kansaj?. 

8 

150 

50 

0 

24 

0 

0 

630 

38 

4 

Mississippi. 

0 

138 

9,650 

2,481 

302 

169 

1 

69 

141 

128 

Montana.. 

2 

52 

0 


31 



169 

97 

6 

North Carolina.--.- 

7 

205 



117 


; 0 

180 

311 

8 

Ohio. 

5 

. 503 

116 

0 

390 

0 

5 

2,128 

706 

91 

Oklahoma ^. 

4 

107 

2,882 

72 

45 

10 

3 

221 

131 

137 

Oregon.. 

2 

129 

6 


20 


3 

182 

170 

10 

Pennsylvania _ 

6 

Ofil 



2,356 


4 

2,690 

1 27 

95 

South Carolina. 


100 

202 

74 

1 



8 

92 

10 

South Dakota. 

1 

37 



15 


1 

241 

45 

15 

Virginia. 

10 

17G 

7,551 

43 

459 

5 

3 

239‘ 

' 27 

24 

Washington. 

0 

180 

. 

0 

66 

0 

12 

218 

145 

1 

28 


* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plagne-erndiea- 
tive measures from the cities named for the week ended Fehruary 


T4, 1925: 

Lofi AngelcSf Calif. 

Week ended P^obniary 14, 1025: 

Number of rats found to be plague infootod____ 1 

Totals to February 14, 1925: 

Number of rats found to be plague infooted... 83 

Oakland^ Calif. 

Week ended February 14, 1025: 

Number of rats trapped..... 2, 755 

Number of rats found to be plague infected___ 2 

Totals to February 14, 1925: 

Number of rats t ra}:)pcd...... 12, 882 

Number of rats found to be plague infected. 18 

New OrlennSy La. 

Week ended February 14, 1025: 

Number of vessels inspected___ 341 

Number of inspections made__ ___ 1, 031 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas... 42 

Number of rodents examined for plague..5, 342 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected... 0 

Totals to February 14, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined_____37, 368 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected.. 12 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria. —For the week ended February 14, 1925, 34 States 
reported 1,553 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 
16, 1924, the same States reported 2,097 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and‘three cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
having an aggregate population of more than 28,700,000, reported 
929 cases of diphtheria for the week ended February 14, 1925. Last 
year, for the corresponding week, they reported 1,206 cases. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 1,130 cases of diphtheria. 
The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine 
years, excluding epidemics. 

MemJes, —Twenty-nine vStates rept)rted 3,003 cases of measles for 
the week ended February 14, 1925, and 18,451 cases of this disease 
for the week ended February 16, 1924. One hundred and three 
cities reported 1,639 cases of measles for the week this year, and 
0,529 cases last year. 

Scarlet fetter ,—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States—this year, 4,219 cases; last year, 4,228; 103 cities—this 
year, 2,208; last year, 1,790; estimated expectancy, 1.061 cases. 

Snuillpox .—For the week ended February 14, 1925, 34 Stales 
re])ortrd 1,060 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 997 cases. One hundr(‘d and three cities re¬ 
ported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 434 cases; 1924, 448 
cases; estimated expec.tancy, 96 cases. These cities reported 12 
(b aths from smallpox for the week tins year, 8 of which occurred at 
Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever ,—Two hundred and three cases of typhoid fever 
were n^ported for the week ended February 14, 1925, by 33 States. 
For the c.orresp(mding wec'k of 1924 the same States reported 219 
cases. One hundred and three cities reported 72 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year, and 73 cases for the week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 53 cases. 

InjliLen'za and pneumonia ,—Deaths from influenza and })neumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,342 deaths; 1924, 1,205 deaths. 
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City reporfa for voetk ended February 14) 1^5 

The “estlmatocl expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis,' scoriet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occ*urrence how many coses of the disease under 
oonsideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of expidemies. It is baaed on 
reports to the ruUie Ileaitli Service during the past nine jears. It is in most instances the median num- 
her of cases reported in the coirespi.nding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other rc.isons the median Is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated o\i>ectancy is the mean numiier of cases repmted for the week during nonepideiuic years. 

If reports have not been roccivcfl for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year oailier than lOlfi is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the asual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data wore not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine’ 

Portland. 

New Hampshire. 

Concord. 

Vermont * 

Barre. 

Burlington. 

Massachu.setts 

Boston. 

Fall Kiver. 

Springfield.. 

Worcester... 

Khode Lsland 

Pawtucket. 

Providence.. 

Connecticut 

Bridgt'porl. 

liartfoi fi. 

New Haven. 

MIDDLE ATL.iNTIC 

New Yoik: 

Buftalo. 

New York.... 

Rochestci. 

Syracuse.. 

New Jtjispy. 

Camden... 

No walk. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Honding.. 

Scranton. 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio; 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Toledo. 

Indiana 

Fort Wayne. 

Indianapolis. 

South Bend. 

Terre Haute. 

Illinol.s 

Chicago. 

Cicero. 

Peoria. 

Springfield . 

Michigan’ 

Detroit. 

Flint.. 

Grand Kapids.. 


Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenxa 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

ro- 

{.Hirted 

7 : 1 ,129 

9 

2 

3 

0 

0 

o' 

52 

2 

22,408 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

23,613 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

i 

0 

770,400 

39 

68 

44 

47 

3 

175 

1 5 

48 

120.912 

6 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

7 

144,227 

9 

5 

2 

0 

1 

71 

6 


191,927 

18 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 


10 

68 ,799 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

242,378 

0 

13 

13 

. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 143,555 

2 

9 

10 

1 

0 

1 

! 1 

4 

1 138,036 

2 

8 

10 

_ 

2 

0 

' 2 

11 

172,967 

15 

4 

4 

3 

0 

1 16 

2 

2 

536,718 

12 

23 

19 

0 

I 

' c» 


22 

^ 927,625 

216 

224 

187 

194 

30 

1 50 


271 

317,867 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

16 

i 21 

5 

18-4,511 

9 

8 

2 

0 

i « 

3 

1 16 

5 

124,157 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 1 2 

1 

i 1 

6 

438.699 

35 

22 

4 

5 

0 

35 

5 

10 

127,390 

3 

7 

3 

1 

« 

13 

! ° 

5 

1 , S22,788 

79 

76 

92 

.1 

9 

156 

24 

94 

613,442 

57 

24 

16 


3 

246 

12 

38 

110,917 

17 

4 

0 1 


1 

2 

11 

0 

140, r>:io 

1 

5 

2 1 


2 

0 

0 

4 

406,312 

0 

10 

8 

2 

.3 

0 

5 

20 

888,519 

84 

3:1 

43 

9 

6 

6 

6 

1 23 

261,082 

10 

4 

2 


3 


7 

10 

268,338 

15 

7 

8 

4 

0 

36 

0 

6 

93, 573 

. 11 

4 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

342, 718 

42 

14 

2 


2 

2 

8 

21 

76,709 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

68 ,939 

1 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 , 886.121 

106 

122 

! 63 

15 

3 

310 

24 

84 

55. 968 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

79,67.5 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

2 

61,833 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

33 

4 

995, 068 

50 

65 

26 

6 

5 

15 

4 

49 

117,968 

14 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

145, 947 

6 

H 

0 

0 

1 

22 

1 

3 


i Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended Fehruary 14, 19H5 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Popula* 
tlon ' 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en IK>X, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

BAST NOBTH CENTRAL— 










continued 










Wisconsin* 










Madison. 

42,519 

7 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

147 

2 

Milwaukee. 

484,595 

43 

18 

17 

0 

0 

284 

75 

0 

Racine -. 

64,393 

20 

1 

5 

0 

0 

7 

4 

2 

Superior. 

* 39,671 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota; 










Duluth. 

106,289 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Minneaiwlis. 

409,125 

57 

19 

26 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2 

St. Paul. 

241,891 

22 

14 

20 

0 

0 

3 

35 

6 

Iowa. 










Davenport 

61,262 

2 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines.. 

140i 023 

0 

4 

4 

0 


0 

0 


Sioiix City 

79^ 662 

11 

2 

0 

0 


0 

23 


W aterloo. .. 

39,067 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

4 


Missouri' 









Kam;as ('ity. 

351,819 

18 

9 

G 

6 

5 

3 

23 

28 

Si Joseph. 

78,232 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

St Louis. _ 

803,8rxl 

41 

52 

53 

0 

i 0 

2 

5 


North Dakota. 











24,841 


0 








14, .547 I 

2 

1 

0 

0 1 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 










1.5,829 

1 


0 

0 ' 


0 

0 ’ 


Sioux Falls . 

29; 206 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska. 










Lincoln.. 

68,701 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha. 

204,382 

21 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Kansas 










Topeka-.. 

5?. .5.55 

19 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

m 

3 

W ichita. ... 

79,2G1 

18 

i 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










DehiNMiTO. * 










Wilmington .■ 

117,728 


»» 















Maryland: 






1 




HiilUinore .! 

773, .580 

77 

30 

31 

30 

1 7 

8 

7 

m 

CiirriluM land 

32,301 


0 

1 

4 

{ 0 

0 


1 

Frederuk. 

11,301 


1 

0 

1 0 1 0 

0 


0 

District of ('olunibui. 





* 2 




Washington . 

> 437, .571 

21 

15 

35 

3 


12 

0 

14 

Virginia 










J,ynchburg. 

30,277 

o 

1 

1 

0 

! ® 

0 

44 

0 

Norfolk. 

1.59,089 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

0 

Richiiionil . 

181, C44 

3 

4 1 

9 


1 ^ 

1 

2 

8 

RoanoV.e 

55, 502 

y 

1 

*> 


! 2 

1 

0 

I 

West Virginia- 





1 




Charleston. 

45, f 97 

1 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

19 

1 

1 

Ilnm.mj’tnTi 

57,918 

(» 

1 

0 

0 

1 . 

0 

0 


Wheeling. 

* .56', 208 

3 


2 

0 

1 1 

2 

0 

3 

North ('arolina: 






1 




Raleigh. 

29,171 

10 

1 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 

2 

W'llniiiiEton . 

35,719 

4 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

2 

3 

Winston-Salem . , 

56,230 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

South Carolina. 










CharlCvSton. 

71,245 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Columbia. 

39,688 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

Greenville--. 

25,789 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Georgia* 










Atlanta. 

222,963 

4 

2 

4 

27 

5 

0 

1 

19 

Rmnswlck 

15,937 


0 

0 

12 

1 

0 


0 

Savannah. 

89,448 

0 

1 

1 

137 

2 

0 

4 

2 

Ploiida- 










St. Petersburg ,— 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Taniiia.-. 

66,050 

0 

2 

0 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 


iPopulatiun Jan.1920. 
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City reporU for week ended February /4« —Ceutinued 



Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1^, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

SleSr 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu- 

xnoiHa, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Diviaion, fltate, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

JC- 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 

Covington..- 

f)7,877 
43,673 
257.671 

170,067 : 
121,128 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Lexington __ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

Louisville,- _ 1 

1 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Tennessee: 

Mem phis __ 


4 

3 

3 

3 


16 


1 

1 

0 


2 

9 

1 

1 

Alabatna' 

Birnainghani .. 

195,901 

7 

2 

3 

17 

2 

1 

5 

17 

Mobilel . 

63,858 
45,383 

1 

0 

1 i 

0 

36 

4 

0 

0 

3 

M ontgoincry_ 

2 

1 

1 

14 

0 

0 

5 

0 









•WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas* 

Fori flTTiit.h 

3aC35 
70,916 

404, 575 
54, 590 

101,150 

4 

0 

1 

0 


4 

0 


Lillie Rock--. 

0 

1 

1 

8 

1 

4 

0 

8 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans_ 

9 

13 

21 

40 

11 

1 

1 

0 

28 

Shreveport - - _ 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma. 

3 

1 

2 

12 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Texas: 

Oalliis. 

177,274 

15 

6 

8 

31 

3 

1 

0 

23 

Galveston . 

46,877 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Houston . 

154,970 
184,727 

7 

3 

3 

4 

6 

0 ! 

0 

11 

fian Antonio 

0 

2 

1 


3 

1 

0 

13 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana* 

Billings. 

16,927 
27. 787 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

Groat Falla.._ 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Helena _ . 

1 12,037 

1 12,668 

22,806 

272,031 
43, 519 

33,899 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula .. 


1! 

0 

0 

0 

10 


0 

Idaho* 

Boise... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

0 

11 

4 


3 

1 

76 J 

12 

Pueblo.. _ 

7 

3 

1 


2 

1 

9 

7 

Arizona. 

Phoenix_ . .. 

2 


0 


2 

3 

0 

2 

Utah. 

Balt Lake City_ 

126,241 

12,429 

43 

3 

2 

. 

1 

4 

1 

53 

6 

Nevada: 

Rono. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 







Washington: 

Seattle. . 

» 315.685 
104, 573 
101, 731 

57 

6 

1 

! 6 

1 

0 


2 

27 


Spokane . 

28 

4 

6 

0 


1 

0 


Tacoma. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

3 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

273. 621 

666,853 
69,960 
539,038 

16 

7 

17 

0 

0 

4 

6 

2 

California: 

Los Angoles ....... 

78 

40 

32 

26 

1 

5 

20 

38 

Sacramento. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

San Francisco. 

31 

26 

16 

6 

0 

1 

27 

6 






1 Population Jon. 1,1920. 
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City reports for mek ended Febnwry 14,1BS5 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
anddty 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Coses, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

lag 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths. 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 












Portland. 

New Hampshire: 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

28 

Ooncord. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Vermont: 












Barre. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

7 

Burlington.. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Massachusetts. 












Boston. 

fil) 

108 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

5 

0 

60 

288 

Pftll River. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

16 

33 

Springfield.... 
Worc*ester. 

8 

27 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

4 

37 

to 

11 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

49 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket.... 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

ProvIden(»--.. 

8 

16 

€ 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

63 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport-.* 

h 

18 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

29 

Hartford. 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

15 

48 

New Haven... 

7 

26 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York. 












Buffalo. 

20 

IS 

9 

3 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

30 

117 

New York_. 

190 

371 

1 

0 

0 

i 100 

8 

8 

7 

89 

1,650 

Rochester 

11 

62 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 

67 

Syrwiuse. 

18 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

New Jersey 












Camden. 

2 

18 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

40 

Newark. 

23 

47 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

45 

118 

Trenton. 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

49 

Pennsylvania 










83 

591 

Philadelphia 

'60 

219 

0 

2 

0 

44 

3 

2 

0 

Pittsburgh_ 

20 

61 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

8 

176 

Reading. 

2 

r> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

34 

Scranton. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 


EAST NORTH CEN- 
TR\L 

Ohio- 

j 






(Mneinnati. 

9 

22 

1 

1 

0 

8 

1 

3 

0 

1 

131 

Cleveilend. 

32 

30 

1 

0 

0 

18 

1 

2 

0 

23 

185 

Columbus. 

8 

18 

1 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

70 

Toledo. 

18 

23 

4 

0 i 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

22 

65 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne.-- 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26 

Indianapolis.-. 

10 

0 

3 

6 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

10 

111 

South Bend... 

2 

13 

1 

0 

0; 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Torre Haute... 

2 

3 

1 

17 i 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 16 

Illinois. 









1 


1 

Chicago. 

96 

273 

3 

1 

1 

48 

3 

2 

0 

163 

j 087 

Cicero. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

2 

, 0 

Peoria. 

T) 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 ! 

0 

1 

1 25 

Springfield.... 

Michigan 

1 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

' 24 

Detroit. 

82 

91 

4 

3 

0 

19 

2 

11 

0 

26 

280 

Flint .. 

9 


2 

0 

0 

2 

U 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Grand Raplds. 

8 

1 26 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

Wisconsin: 












Madison. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

Milwaukee. ... 

38 

25 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

32 

113 

Racine. 

6 

4 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Superior. 

2 

7 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

WEST NORTH CEN¬ 
TRAL 

Minnesota: 













4 

17 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

MinneftpoUs... 
et. Paul.. 

1 Pulmonary tube 

31 

72 

7 

44 

8 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

101 

30 

irculosis 

38 

i only. 

6 

4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

23 

50 
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City reports for week ended February 14^, Continued 


Division, Sla*e, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

. deaths 
re¬ 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

Deaths 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect' 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

> ported 

Cases, 
esti¬ 
mated 
1 expect¬ 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

■ ported 

Deathe 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

rc- 

• ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST NORTH TEN- 












TRAh—contd. 












Iowa: 












Davenport... _ 

3 

1 

2 

2 



0 

0 


3 


Des M oines.,.. 

9 

1 

3 

0 



0 

0 


0 


8ioux City. 

2 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo.. 

3 

4 

0 

6 



0 

0 




Missouri: 












Kansas City._. 

12 

102 

2 

4 

0 

9 

1 

4 

1 

1 

112 

St. Joseph. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

St Louis. 

27 

104 

2 

7 

0 

8 

1 

0 { 

1 

1 

195 

North Dakota 












Fargo _ 

1 


0 



1 

0 





(irand Forks.. 

1 

i 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 






.1 

1 






Aberdeen.. 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls,-.. 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

4 

Nebraska 












Lincoln. 

3 

i 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

Omaha. 

5 

1 1 

2 

27 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

Kansas 












Topeka. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

15 

Wichita. 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

28 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












W’ilmington 

3 


0 




0 





Maryland. " 

Baltimore. 

38 

5b 

0 

0 

0 

21 

2 

1 

0 ; 

103 

268 

rumherland— 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


13 

Frederick. .. . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

District of C’ol.: 












Washington... 

20 

1 44 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

4 

0 

5 

150 

Virginia. 


1 










Lynchburg_ 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

Norfolk. 

1 

1 2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

2 


Richmond. 

4 1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

J 

1 

0 

0 

67 

Roanoke. 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 17 

West Virginia 











1 

Charleston.... 

1 1 

1 \ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 0 

i 1» 

Huntington... 

i j 

\ 4 

0 

r, 



0 ; 

0 


0 


Whetiling. 

1 1 

2 

0 

b 

0 

1 

1 

J 

u 

5 

14 

North Cjuolina: 












Raleigh. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Wilmington.., 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12 

Winston-Salem 

1 

J 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

South (’arolina* 












Charlo.ston.... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Columbia. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

(Irecnville. 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

Georgia* 












Atlanta. 

3 

8 

2 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

109 

Bmnswick_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Florida. 












St. Petersbuig- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Tarapa. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

10 

EAST HOUTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 












(\)vington. 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

17 

Ijcxin^on. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Louisville. 

4 

12 

1 

c 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

fi 

83 

Tennessee 












Memphis. 

2 

6 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 


67 

Nashville. 

2 

5 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

Alabama. 












Birmingham .. 

2 

11 

0 

103 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

72 

Mobile. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Montgomery..! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 
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City^ reports for wmk ended February 14^ —Continued 


Division^ StaU, 
ami city 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas. 

Fort Smith..,. 
Little ttock.... 
Louismmi. 

New Orleans.. 

Shicveport_ 

Oklaliomn. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

Dallas . 

Galveston. 

HoiLsron_ 

Bim Antonio. . 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana' 

Billings. 

Great Falls.... 

Helena. 

Missoula. 

Idaho 

Boise. 

Colorado 

Denver. 

Puel)lo. 

Arizona; 

Phoenix.! 

Utah- 

Salt lake City 
Nevada. 

Keno. 

PACIFIC 

Washington' 

Seattle . 

Spokane . 

Tacoinu. 

Oregon 

Portland. 

California. 

* Los Angeles... 
Samnnento- .. 
San FrancivSpo 


Scatiet fever 

Cases,! 
esti- i Cases 
mated i re- 
expoet- ported 
ancy | 


1 7 

2 1 

3 9 

1 

2 0 

2 6 

0 0 

1 0 

1 3 


1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

13 


3 

0 


10 

1 
0 
0 

2 

16 

1 


5 


9 13 

4 1 

3 2 

0 7 


1C 

2 

17 


36 

1 

8 


Smallpox 

Tiihei* 

pulosls, 

deaths 

le- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Ca.ses, 

enti* 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

1 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiHfct- 

aucy 

Cases 

re- 

poited 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

0 

7 



0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

« 

3 

2 

0 

15 

2 

4 

4 

0 


0 

0 

1 

. .. . 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

13 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 



1 

0 


0 

8 

1 



0 

0 


1 

3 

4 

0 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

17 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

11 

2 

50 

1 

13 

O 

2 

0 

15 

0 

4 



0 

J 

. 

31 

3 

9 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

8 


Deaths, 
I all 
causes 


207 

17 


13 
8 
2 
2 

3 

05 

14 

29 

32 

4 


236 

148 
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City reports for week ended February 14, 19$6 —Continued 



Cerehrospinal 

meningitis 

I..etharg{o 

encephalitis 

pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Dlviplon, Stale, and city 

rases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

estl* 

mated 

cxjject- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachupetts* 

Boston. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Kew York: 

New York. 

5 


n 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

New Jersey: ! 

ramdeii. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New'ark. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

3 

0 

2 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Illinois: 

C'hicago .. 

0 

. 0 

J 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

A 

0 

4 

3 

t (1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Flint -. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee. 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missomi: 

St. Louis. 

0 

0 

1 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Kansas. 

ToiJCka. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTFl ATLANTIC 

Maryland' 

Baltimore . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Oiiiohim: 

Raleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia. 

AtlantH . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkcj s IS. 

J itlle Ri ek. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

41 

0 

Ixiuisnuitt 

New OrVa's. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Oklahorri'i 

Oklihom i Oity. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M IINTAIM 

C ’Icrado. 

Denver. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada: 

Reno . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 10r> cities for the 10-weck period ended February 14, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
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population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The numl>er of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary aj weekly reports from citieBi December 7, to February 14f t9‘25 — 

Annual rates jter 100^000 population ^ 


DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


13 

20 

27 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

7 

14 

Total. 

2193 

2197 

150 

3 15.5 

169 

* 172 

* i6:i 

* 166 

M76 

nes 

New England. 

2208 

221 

189 

258 ' 

256 

179 


199 

191 

246 

Middle Atlantic.. 

17r> 

187 

149 

140 

181 

188 1 

175 

155 

171 1 

105 

East North Cential. 

107 

185 

134 

151 

132 : 

141 . 

130 

»135 

145 

132 

West North Central. 

205 

299 

168 

176 

14.3 

25.5 

199 

261 

^ 251 

’253 

South Atlantic.. 

201 

150 

134 

146 

173 

* 106 ' 

* 138 

128 

< 153 

«183 

East South Central.. 

97 

149 

51 

91 

120 

91 ^ 

80 

97 

63 ' 

69 

West South Central_ . 

209 

195 I 

no 

148 

144 

195 

162 

148 

176 i 

162 

Mountain. 

315 

248 1 

209 

191 

2:19 

153 

239 

134 

191 

95 

Pacific. 

273 

1 

■*207 

220 

3120 , 

m 

206 

223 

293 

270 

180 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total. 

n 128 

3 143 

105 

»1.58 

215 

* 141 

<213 

* 214 

«1S4 

«297 

New Engjnnd. 

*282 

194 

278 

380 

.395 

440 

497 

484 

576 

661 

Middle Atlantic. 

120 

115 

235 

121 

160 

157 

187 

205 

205 

287 

East North Central. 

207 

317 

138 

294 

417 

127 

379 

*373 

453 

515 

West North Central . .. 

35 

19 

10 

10 

19 

12 

27 

21 

’ 17 

’29 

South Atlantic. 

39 

24 

35 

63 


M3 

<38 

37 

<49 

<98 

East South Contial. 

6 

11 

0 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

61 

74 

Wi»t South Ontral. 

0 

19 

14 

9 

5 

23 

14 

14 

37 

51 

Mountain. 

48 

57 

19 

115 

134 

267 

248 

286 

782 

153 

Pacific. 

J25 

*37 

70 

*83 

194 

160 

.5.5 

17 

61 

29 


SCWRLKT FEVER CASK RATES 


Total. 

*312 

>314 

244 

>297 

369 

<355 

<370 

*364 

«4I2 

«400 

New England. 

* 602 

552 

512 

m 

661 

561 

696 

534 

614 

564 

Middle Alhnitic .. 

2m 

268 

225 

286 

:i24 

29-1 

326 

322 

37,3 

407 

East Noith Central. 

234 

311 

230 

243 

383 

375 

369 

*379 

426 

397 

West North Central. 

626 

601 

468 

527 

767 

755 

804 

779 

’873 

’724 

South Atlantic. 

2,52 1 

21.3 

i:i2 

203 

160 

<243 

<189 

185 

< 2.5.5 

<277 

East Soul h C'oiiti iil. 

109 

240 

126 

172 

229 

18.3 ; 

183 ! 

217 

97 

212 

West South Centiul . 

162 

18.5 

6.5 

83 i 

148 

116 ^ 

195 i 

204 

162 

121 

Moimtain. 

162 

239 

191 

162 I 

382 

534 

,305 i 

258 

334 

382 

Pacific. 

218 

M34 

133 

>138 1 

1 

189 

183 

220 j 

226 

258 

177 

l 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total. 

*43 

»42 

41 

>40 

57 

<.5B 

<70 

>67 

«76 

«79 

New England.- 

> 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic . 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

6 

9 

2 

, 4 

East North Central. 

13 

14 

20 

27 

40 

39 

48 

>:i5 

39 

35 

West Noith ('entral... 

255 

209 

205 

129 

220 

193 

180 

195 

’ 147 

’ 195 

South Atlantic—. 

39 

22 1 

28 

39 1 

30 

<64 

<38 

45 

<02 

<98 

East South Central. 

177 

314 1 

183 

372 1 

395 

217 

675 

652 

m 

67A 

West South Central. 

14 

r>i 1 

19 

32 

05 

32 

32 

00 

125 

130 

Mountain. 

19 

2il i 

48 

48 ! 

29 

.57 

95 

48 

29 

162 

Pacific. 

113 

> 106 

122 

>69 

148 

212 

209 

177 

267 ! 

220 


< The Agures given in this table arc rates per 100,000 population, annual basts, and not the number of 
oases reported. Populations used are eslinintorl ivs of July 1, 1923. 

* Wnroester, Mass., not included in calculating the rate. Reptn't not received at time of going to press. 

* Lob Angeles, Calif., not iru;luded. 

* Wilmingtoa, Dd., not Included. 

* Rapine, Wte,, not included. 

* Fargo, N. Dak., and 'Wllniingion, Del., not included* 

’ Fargo» N. Duk,« not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 7, 19fH, to February H, 
Annual rates per 100,000 population —Continued 
TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec. 

13 

Dec 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 



Feb. 

14 

Total. 

>43 

>56 

35 

*37 

36 

<21 

<17 

>18 

•13 

•12 

Now England. 


30 

17 

25 

15 

25 

20 

7 

30 

20 

Middle Atlantic..-. 

68 

101 

57 

58 

40 

21 

20 

10 

18 

6 

East North Central. 

32 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 

11 

•10 

8 

6 

West North Central. 

17 

15 

19 

4 

6 

10 

6 

12 

»0 

MO 

South Atlantic. 

36 

30 

37 

41 

55 

<21 

<11 

37 

<17 

<21 

East South Central. 

57 

51 

34 

40 

61 

17 

20 

23 

11 

40 

West South Central. 

51 

56 

28 

37 

70 

70 

42 

60 

23 

46 

Mountain. 

19 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

48 

19 

20 

19 

Pacific. 

17 

> 14 

15 

>5 

26 

6 

15 

3 

17 

12 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

>17 

*16 

15 

19 

21 

<22 

<22, 

•23 

•30 

•28 

New England. 

>5 

15 

15 

3 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 

27 

Middle \tlantlc. 

22 

17 

14 

21 

20 

18 

20 

16 

24 

22 

East North Central. 

13 

9 

16j 

10 

16 

15 

18 

•12 

13 

17 

W'est North (''entral. 

4 

9 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

15 

’20 

Ml 

South Atlantic. 

22 

22 

14 

26 

35 

<47 

<23 

39 

<49 

<55 

East South Central. 

23 

23 

51 

03 

46 

40 

6:i 

74 

69 

63 

West South Central. 

36 

41 

I.') 

51 

41 

87 

92 

82 

97 

122 

Mountain. 

29 

48 

10 

38 

19 

29 

10 

38 

57 

57 

Pacific. 

4 

•17 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 

4 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

> J59 

3 172 

157 

203 

192 

<216 

<211 

•206 

•225 

•222 

New England. 

*109 

134 

114 

174 

122 

157 

216 

241 

211 

239 

Middle Atlantic. 

201 

191 

178 

226 

228 

260 

234 

230 

253 

231 

East North Central. 

125 

146 

126 

165 

152 

152 

142 

»145 

164 

168 

West North Central. 

88 

68 

92 

101 

90 

107 

120 

118 

M35 

»139 

South Atlantic. 

175 

248 

205 

250 

246 

♦294 

<276 

252 

<315 

<270 

East South Central. 

217 

297 

206 

303 

292 

189 1 

320 

303 

326 

320 

West South Central. 

178 

163 

229 

341 

260 

449 

362 

229 

352 

464 

Mountain. 

200 

276 

219 

229 

229 

248 

324 

315 

101 

277 

Pacific. 

135 

*86 

147 

188 

184 

163 

208 

217 

196 

192 


> Worcester, Mass., not included in calculating t ho rate. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Los Angelos, Calif., not included. 

* Wilmington, Del , not included. 

» Racine, Wis., not included 

* Fargo, N. Dak., and Wilmington, Del, not Included. 

’ Fargo, N. Dak., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of xoeekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1923 


Group of cities 

Nim%ber 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total--... 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


New England-___- 

12 

12 

10 

17 

11 

22 

7 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,616,330 

2,506,901 

911,885 

1,124,564 

546,445 

1.797,830 

2,098,740 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,318,454 

2,566,901 

9U,885 

1,023,013 

540,445 

1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic.-___ 

10 

East Noith CVntial.. 

17 

W est North Central. 

14 

South Allantic... 

22 

East South Central.. 

7 

West South Central.. 

8 

6 

Mountain. 

9 

9 

Pacific. 

6 

3 




















































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CHINA 

Plague — Transhaikalia—Shansi Province — October, 1924. —Informa¬ 
tion reported to the North Manchuria Plague Prevention Service, 
received under date of January 19, 1925, shows that 3 cases of plague 
were reported, October 25, 1924, at Turga, a village situated on the 
Chita railroad half way between Borzia and Chita in Transbaikalia 
and 130 miles west of the Manchurian frontier. The source of infec¬ 
tion had not lieen detennined. By the end of October, the tara- 
bagaiis, which are considered to bo the source of plague infection in 
that region, should have gone inside theh* burrows to hibernate. 
Active measures were stated to have been taken to prevent spread. 
Shansi Province. —An outbreak of bubonic plague, with 790 deaths, 
was reported at Shing Ilsien, Shansi Province, China, in October, 
1924. A few cases of pneumonic plague were stated to have been 
observed, but the outbreak was bubonic in type. The area covered 
by these outbreaks is included between 35 and 42 degrees of North 
latitude. 

CUBA 

Report oj smallpox in Matamas, Cuba, in September, 1924, con¬ 
firmed. —Infomiation has been received from the Director of Health 
of Cuba that the information on which was based the report of a case 
of smallpox in Matanzas, Cuba, during September, 1924, was incor¬ 
rect, in that the case should have been reported as measles. The 
item appeared in the Public Health Reports October 24, 1924, page 
2711, and in subsequent issues. 

ESTHONIA 

SmaUpox—Typhoid jever and paratyphoid—Typhus fever — Decem¬ 
ber, 1924- —During the month of December, 1924, two cases of small¬ 
pox, 96 cases of typhoid fever, 4 cases of paratyphoid fever, and 5 
cases of typhus fever were reported in the Repubhe of Esthonia. 
Population, 1,107,059. 

HNLAND 

Lethargic encephalitis — Typhoid fever and paratyphoid fever — Janu¬ 
ary 1-16, 1923. —During the period January 1 to 15, 1925, 2 cases of 
lethargic encephalitis, 28 of typhoid fever, and 36 of paratyphoid 
fever were notified in Finland. 
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INDIA 

Epidemic smallpox — Rangoon, Burma, India .—Epidemic smallpox 
was reported present at Rangoon, India, February 21, 1925. 

MEXICO 

Epidemic meningitis—States of Guerrero and Morelos .—Information 
dated February 21, 1925, shows the presence of (cerebro) spinal 
(meningitis in epidemic form in the States of Guerrero and Morelos, 
!Mexico, with 37 recognized cases. The center of the epidemic prev¬ 
alence was stated to be Iguala, 150 miles distant from Mexico City. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicahle diseases — Jammry, 1925.■^During the month of 
January, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


Island and disease 

Cases 

Remarks 

St. Thomas and St. John: 

Chancroid____ 

1 

Imported. 

Unclassified. 

nyscnl ory____ 

1 

Fish poisoning. 

1 

Gonorrhea_ 

6 


Malaria.. 

3 

Benign tertian, 2; subtertian, 1; St. John, 1. 
Secondary. 

Imported. 

Neeator Ainorlcanus. 

Syphilis.-. 

1 

Trachoma. 

1 

U ncinariusis......_ 

1 

St. Croix* 

Chancroid-.. 

1 

Dysentery.. . 

2 

Unclassified, 1; cntamebic, 1, 

Filariasis.. ___ 

14 

Gonorrhea. 

Malaria..... 

6 

1 

Esti vo-autiimnal 

Syphilis.. 

10 

Primary, 1, secondary, 9, 

Trachoma.. 

1 





CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports coutained in the following tables must not be considered ns complete or final as regards cither 
the lists of countries included or the flguies for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 6, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon: 

Colombo_ 

.Tun 11-17 _ . 

1 

1 


India.. 




Dec. 14-27, 1925: Cases, 4,512: 
deaths, 2,558. 

('alcutta___ 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3..... 

5 

6 

Do. 

Jan. 4-10_... 

10 

10 

Rangoon..__ 

.do__ 

4 

3 







1 From medical officers of the Public Uealth Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 6, 1925—Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place Date Cases Deaths Remarks 


Ceylon: 

Colombo. Jan. 11-17. 

China: ' 

Foochow. Dec, 28-Jan. 3., 

Nanking. Jan. 18-31 . 

Shing Hsien. October, 1 ©24... 

y-fTJPt . 


India. 

Bombay. Jan. 4-10.. 

Karachi.. Jan. 18-24- 

Rangoon. Jan. 4-10. 

Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga. October, 1924. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore.,. Jan. 4-10. 


One plague rodent. 

Reported present. 

Present. 

Shansi Province. 

Jan. 22-28, 1925: Cases, 1. Jan. 
1-28, 1926: Cases, 15; corre- 
s^mding period, 1924: Cases, 

I)w’. 14-27, 1924: Cases, 6,589; 
deaths, 4,188. 


3 On Chita Railroad. 
I 


SMALLPOX 


1 . County. 


Arabia: 

Aden. Jan. 26-31. 1 . Imported. 

Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver. Feb. 8-14. 21 . 

New Brunswick— 

Northumberland.do. 1 . County. 

China: 

Amoy. Jan, 13-24. Present. 

Foocnow. Dec. 28-Jan. 27.. Do. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria... Jan. 8-14. 1 . 

Ksthonia.—... Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2. 

Great Britain; 

Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. Feb. 1-7. 3 . 

Greece: 

Saloniki. Nov, 11-Dec. 22... 3 . 

India .-. Dec. 14-27, 1924: Case 


Bombay. Jan. 4-10- 

Calcutta... Dec. 21-Jan. 3.. 

Do. Jan. 4-10. 

Rangoon.do. 

Irau: 

Bagdad. Dec. 21-27. 

Mexico: 

Tampico. Feb. 1-10. 

Vera Crus. Feb 2-i5. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon.. Jan. 18-31- 

Spain* „ ^ „ 

Malaga. I'eb.1-7.. 

Aleppo..-. Jan. 25-31—... 


Dec. 14-27, 1924: Cases, 2,790; 
deaths, 641. 


4 Feb. 21, 1925; Epidemic. 


1 Estimated. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHWS FEVER. AND YELLOW 

FKVER-^oi»tlmie>1 

Reports Received from December 27,1924, to Frinraary 27,192S' 


CHOUSRA 


Place 

l>ale 

Cases 

Deaths Remarks 

CoyloD. 





Nov. 16-22 . 

1 

deaths, 8. 

India... 



. Oct 19-Doc 13, 1924’ Cases, 

Bornba^^. 

Nov. 23-Doc 20... 

4 

4 20,407; deaths. 12,343. 

Calcutta. 

Get 2(>-Dftc. 26.... 

54 

46 

Madras. 

Nov. 10-Jan. 3_ 

69 

40 

Do.- 

hill. 4-17_ 

54 

34 

Kangoon... 

Nov 9-l>ec 20-. . 

0 

2 

IndO'Ohma. 



. Aug 1-Kept 30, 1021: Cases, 14; 




deaths, 10. 

Proviupe^- 




Anam. 

Aug. 1-31 . 

1 

1 

Cambodia. 

Aug 1-Sept. 30 

6 

5 

Cochin-China. 

.. - do . 

7 

4 

Saigon. 

Nov 30-Dec 0_ 

1 

_... 

Siam: 




Bangkok. 

Nov 0-20. 

4 

2 

PLACIIIE 

Axoi'cs: 




Fayal Island— 




Castelo Bmnco. 

Nov 25 . 

... - 

. Prcsonl with several casci. 

Fctoira . 

. -(io . 

1 


St Michael Island. 

Nov. 2-Jan 3_ 

30 

13 

British East Afiica 




Tanganyika Toiritory. 

Non, 23-20 

3 


Uganda. 

Kept -Ocl, 1024 .. 

101 

01 

Uganda ... 

Aug 1 31. 

70 

62 

Canary Islands 




Las Palmns. 







with plague Kept. 30, 1924. 

Healejo Alto. 

Dec 1:6. 

3 

1 V’icinity of Kanta Cruz de Ten©- 




rule 

Teneriffe— 




Santa C^iuz. 

Jan 3 .. 

1 

. In vicinity. 

Celebes: 




Macassar. 

Oct 20. 


. Epidemic 

Ceylon' 



1 

Colombo. 

Nov 9-Jan 3. 

12 

0 

Do. 

Jan 4-10_ 

1 

3 

China' 




Nanking. 

Nov 23-Jan. 17... 

__ 

. Present. 

Ecuador: 




Chimborazo Province- - 




Alausi District. 

Jan 14. 


14 At tvv’o localities on Guaya<iuU 




and (Jiiito Railway 

Guayaquil. 

Nov 16-Dec 31 - 

9 

3 Rats taken. 2/,004, feninil in- 




92 

Do. 

Jan 1-15. 

6 

4 Hats taken. 8,248; rats found 




infecled, 28. 

Egypt. 







1 14, 1025. Cas»‘S, 13. 

City- 



1 

Alexandria. 

Year J924. 

2 

2 ' Lii.st ca.so, Nov. 26 

Ismailia... 

.do.. . 

1 

1 Lh.si case, JulyC. 

Port Said. 

.do. 

6 

4 ! Last case, Dec. 7. 

Suez . 

.do... 

20 

13 ; Last case, Dec. 20. 

Province -- 




Dakhalia. 

Jan. 1-4*. 

1 

1 

Kalloublah. 

.do. 

3 


Menoufleh . 

.do. 

7 

3 

Gold ('oast. 



. Sept.-Oct., 1024; Deaths, 42, 

Hawaii: 




Ilonokaa... 

Nov. 4- - 

1 

Plagiie-infpctfid rndent.s 




Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 16,1926. 

India. 



_ Oct. 19-Dfic. 13, 1924: Casas, 

Bombay. 

Nov. 22-Jan. .3_ 

4 

3 19,780; deaths, 14,042. 

Karachi. 

Nov. 30-De<7. 6_ 

2 

1 

Do. 

Jan 4-17. 

8 

5 

Madras Presidency. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

528 

379 

Rangoon. 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3. 

26 

25 

* From medical olficers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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Marcb 1025 


CHOliERAy PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continuea 

Reports Received from December 27, 1024, to February 27, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE—Oontln ued 


Place 

Date 


jHRQII 

Remarks 

lodo^^hina. 




Aug. l“Sept. 30, 1924; Cases, 25; 
deaths, 

l*rovince— 

Anani. 

Aug. l~8cpt. 30 ... 
.do . 

4 

4 

Cambodia. 

18 

15 


Cochin-China. 

.do. 

3 

1 


Japan. 

Aug. 10~Nov 15... 

Nov. 11-22. 

12 


Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar. 


Province oT Ecdiri; epidemic. 
Do. 

Pare. 

Nov. 29. 



Soerabaya_ 

Nov. 16-Dcc. 13 

53 

56 

West Java— 

Cheribon. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3_ 

14 


Do. 

Nov. lS-24. 


13 i 


Pekalongan. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3_ 


29 


Do.r.. 

Nov. 18-24. 


13 


Togal. 

Oct 14-Nov. 24_ 


10 


Madagascar. 



Nov. 1 Dec 15, 1924: Cases, 254; 
deaths, 218. 

Provinces— 

Itasy. 

Nov. 1 -Dpc. l.S_ 

4 

1 

2 1 

Moramanga__ 

.do. 

40 

34' 


Tananarive... 

Oct. l(i-Dec 15.... 

223 

208 

Tananarive City (interior), Oct. 
lO-Nov.30. Cases,8; deaths,?. 

Towns (ports)— 

Fort Dauphin. 

Nov. 1-Dcc, 15_ 

12 

i 

5 

Majunga/.. 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 


Tariiatave. 

.do. 

1 

1 


Mauritius Island. 



Sept 7-Oci. 18, 1024: C'ascs, 60; 
aeath.*?, 63 

Aug.-Oct, 1924: Cases, 309; 
deaths, 256. 

Nigeria. 

1 



Biam: 

Bangkok.... 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 

1 

1 

Straits Settlements: 

Singaf)ore. 

Nov. 9-15---...... 

] 

1 


Turkey: 

Constantinople.-^. 

Jan. 9-15__ 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

De Aar.. 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3_ 

4 

1 

Native 

Dronfield. 

Dec. 7-13.. 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley. 

Dec. 7-27. 

3 

2 

Maraisburg District.... 
Orange Free State— 

Bloemfontein District.. 
Ficksburg District... . 

Nov. 22-Dcc. 13... 

Doc, 21-Jan. 3. —- 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3 - . 

4 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Bubonic, on Ooedsboop Farm. 

Hoopstad District. 

Dec. 7-13. 

1 


On farm. 

Kroonstad District.... 

Philippolis District_ 

Vredeiort--.. 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3_ 

Dec. 21-27. 

2 

1 

1 

Deo. 7-20. 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Transvaal— 

Boshof District.. 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3. 

3 

3 

On form. 

Wolmaransstad Dis¬ 

Nov. 22-29. 

1 

1 

On Farm Wolverspruit, Vaal 
Rivex. Native. 

At Marseille, Franoei Nov. 0, 
1924 Plague rat found. Ves¬ 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1024. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, fimm 
Djibuti, Red Sea port. 

trict. 

On vessel; 

S.6. Conde. 



Steamship.... 

November, 1024... 

1 

1 





SMALLPOX 


__ 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Oasaa, 372. 

BcRvia: 

LaPfts....Trr _ 

Nov. l-Dec. 31_ 

20 

11 

Brasil: 

Pvin'na'mbiico . _ __ 

Nov O-Jan. 3. 

100 

27 


British East Africa: 

Uganda— 

Entebbe . 

Oct. 1-31. 

4 



British South Africa: 

Korthem Rbodesia.i 

Oct. 28-Dcc. 16—. 

57 

2 
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CSmMILA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX TYPHUS FEVER, AW0 YILLORT 

FEVER-^ontltitied 

EepiMr Received from Hecemiter 27,1924, to February 27, 122S—Continimd 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Cases Deaths 


CaniMla: 

British Coiumbia— 

Vancouver... Dec. 14-Jan. 3._- 

Do. Jan. 4-Feb. 7_ 

Victoim.-. Jan 18-Feb. 7... 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg. Dec. 7-Jan. 3,. . 

Do. Jan 4-Feb. 14... 

New Brunswick— 

Bona venture and Oftspe Jan 1-31... 

Counties i 

Ontario . .. 

Hamilton... Jan. 24’30. 


Ceylon. 

China: 

Amoy.. Nov. 0-Jan. 3... 

Antuog. Nov 17-Dee 28. 

Do. Jan. 5-18. 

Foochow.. I Nov. 2-Dcc. 27 . 

Hongkong......i Nov 9-Dec. 6... 

Nanking. j Jan. 4-17_ 

Shanghai.! Dec. 7-27. 

Caechoslovakia.!. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. Nov. KJ-Dec, 15. 

^^l!lexandrla.! Nov. 12-Dec. 31. 

Prance.'. 

Germany.'. 

Gibraltar.I Dec 8-14. 

Gold Coast.'. 


. Nov 30-Dec 27, 1024: CaMS, 33. 

1 . Dec. 28. 1024, to Jan. 31, 1925: 

Cases, 27. 

.;.July 27-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases. 27; 

deaths, 1. 

__ Present. 


Great Britain: I 

England and Wales_... I Nov 23-Jan 3. 

Do.I Jan 4-24. 

Greece.. 


India.*. 

Bombay. Nov. 2-Jan 3 

Cateutta.| Oct. 2ii-Jan 3.. 

Karochi.I Nov. KJ-Ji.n 3.. 

Do...1 Jan. 4-17 _ . 

Madras.I Nov. IG .Tan.3-.. 

Do. I Jan 4-17- _ 

Rangoon.' Oct. 2G-Jan 3... 

Indo-Chizia.I.. 

Province— 

Anam. Aug. 1-Sept 30 .. 

Cambodia.do ... 

Cochin-China..do.. 

Saigon.. Nov. JG-Dec 27_. 

Tonkin-. Aug. 1-Sept. 3o . 

Iraq: 

Bagdad. Nov. 9-15. 

Italy... 1 . 1 . 

Jamaica..I.. 


I Apr .-June, 1924. Citse, 1; oecur- 
[ ring in Province of Mora\ia. 


Jnly-Nov., 1924’ Cases, 69, 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924. Ctuses, 7. 

July-Sept , 1924 • ('a.‘?es, 82; 

deaths, 1. 


Jim.-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July -Non , 1924: Casei, 36; 

deaths, 2G 

Oct 19-Dec. 6.1924. Cases, 7,881; 
deaths, 1,745. 


Aug. 1-S«pt. 30, 1924; Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


5 including 100 sq km. of sur- 
^ rounding country 


Kingston. Nov, 30-De<*. 27— 

Japan. 

Java. 

East Java— 

Pnsoeroean. Oct. 26-Nov. 1. .. 

Do. Nov. 12-19. 

Sticrabaya. Oct. 19-Dc5c. 20.. 

West Java— 

Batam. Oct. 14~20. 

Batavia. Oct. 2l-Nov 14.. 

Do. Dec. 20-Jan. 2 .. 

Cheribon. Oct. 14-Nov, 24., 

Pckalongan.do.. 

Preanger. Nov, 18-24. 


I Juno 29-Dec. 6,1924 Cases, 61, 
Nov 3(>-Jaii. 3: Cases, 50« Re- 
poited as alu.strim, 

Jan 4-31, 1926: Cases, 43. Re- 
p«3ited as aiastnm. 

UepoTted as aiastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in two native vUtagiM. 
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CfiOU&RA, PLAGUE* SMALLPOX, TTPliUS FEVER, AND YELIXJW 

FEVER—Continued 

Rei^Mrts Recelted from December 27,1924, to February 27,1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

('uses 

Deaths 

-^- 

Remarks 

Latvia.-. 




Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 6. 

Mexico 

Durango .. 

Dec. l-:il. 


6 

])o“ . 

Jan 1-31 . 


5 

Town and district. 

Ouadnlajara. 

Do.. 

Dec. 23-20. 


1 

Jan l>-12- __ 


1 


Mexico City. 

Do. 

! Nov. 2:1-Dec 27,.- 
j Jan 11-31. 

5 

5 



Monterey ... 



Jan 24, 1925. Outbreak. 

l^alina Cruz.-. 

Dec 1-31. 

1 

1 

Taniruco.-. 

Dec. 11-31..._ 

5 

4 


Do. 

Jnn 1-.31 . . - 

17 

0 


Vera Cruz .. ............. 

Dec. 1-Jan 3 _ 

to 


1^0. . .... 

Jan. 5-Fcb 1 _ 


18 


Villa TlermoKft _ . . 

Dec. 2tt-Jan. 10 . 


Prcsfmt I^ocahty, capital, State 
of Ttvbasco 

Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deal hs, 87 

J«Jy-Oct, 1924; Cases, 10; 

deaths, 2. 

8ept 21-Nov 29, 1924: Cases, 19 
fleutte, 2 

Nigeria _ 




Da.. 

! 



Peru: 

Aicquipa.-. 

Poland. 

1 Nov 24-30 . 


1 

Portugal. 

Lislwin..... 

Dec 7-Jnn 3 .. .1 

17 


Do.-. 

Jan 4-17.’ 

20 



Oporto. 

Do. 

Nov 30-Dec 27 .. 
Jan, tl-17. 

3 

1 

! ^ 


Knasia . 



Ian -June, 1924* Cases, 0,083, 

Sianr 

Bangkok.i 

DtK! 28-Jan. 3_ 

1 

1 

1 

July-Sept. 1924 Cases, 1,251. 

Spain* 

Barcelona ..' 

Nov, 27-Doc :il .. 

0 


Cadrz .... 

I Nov. 1-Dec 31- 


51 


Madrid... 

Year 1924.. ... 


40 


Malaga._____ 

Nov, 23-Jan 


97 


Do. 

Jan. 4-31.. 


51 


VoloDCW . 

.Nov. iiO- Dec 0. 

2 


SwMzertaxK): 

Lucerne.... 

Nov. 1-I)«c. 31_ 

19 



Syria: 

Aleppo.-.! 

Nov, 23-Dec 27... 

13 



Do ... 

Jan 4-24.. 

25 

(i 


Damascus-... 

Jan. 0-13. 

2 


Tunis: 

Tunis... 

Nov. 2rr Dec 29. . 

42 

1 . 

35 


Do. 

Jan. 1-14 _ 

2it 


Do. 

Jim. 22-Fcb 4 _ 


32 


Turkey 

Constantinople. 

Dec. 13-19. 

5 

1 

Union of South ytfriea_ 




Nov 1-.30, mr rasc.s, 7. 
Outbreaks, 

Cape ProvHK?©-.. 

Nov. 9-Jan 3. 



Orange Free irtate. 

Nov. 2-8.. 



I>0 

Transvaal. 

Nov. 9-Dec. 20 ... 



Do. 

Uruguay. 




Jan.-June, 1024: CaseSr 

Do. 




deaths, 2. 

July, 1924: Cases, 25; deaths* 2L 

At Santiago de Cuba, from King¬ 
ston, Jamaica. 

On vesaeL 

S. S. nabaiia. 


1 







TYPHUS FBVER 


Afgaris. .... 




July i-Dec. 20, 1924. Cases,. MU; 
deaths, 14. 

Algiers. 

Nov. 1-Dof. 31.... 

> 5 

1 

BoRvHi: 

La Paz_.... 

.....do. 

1 3 


' 

Bulgaria. 


1 


Jan.xJune, 1924 Cwes» IK; 

Do. 




deaths, 28. 

July-Oct, 1924. Cases, 5. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^)ntiniiedi 

Reports Recelired llrom December 27,1924, to February 27,1925—Continued 

TYPHUS FEVKH—Continued 


^ Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chile: 

Concepcion__ 

i Nov. 25“Dec. 1_ 


1 


lqui(]ue. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1_ 


2 


Talcahuano ... 

Nov 10-Dec. 20.,. 


6 


Do .- 

Jan. 4-10.1. 


1 


Valparaiso. - _ 

Nov. 25-Dec. 7.... 


4 


“Do. 

Jan. 11-17. 


2 


Chosen: 

Seoul.... 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 


Egypt: 

Alexandria. 

' Dec. 3-9. 

1 

1 


Cairo... 

France. 

Oct 1-Nov. 18 ...j 
1.1 

10 

7 

July-Oct., 1924: Cases, 7. 

Oct. 1-31, 1924: 1 case. 

Oold Coast . 

1.! 



Greece 

1 j 



May-June, 1924; Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 35; 
deaths, 4. 

Aug. l-Nov. 15.1924: Cases, 2. 
Oct.-Nov., 1924. Cases, 16. 

Do.*. 



Japan...5.----- 



Latvia .. __ _ 



Lithuania. __ . . . L. ___ _ 



Aug.-Oct.,' 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Mexico: 

Durango... 

Dec. 1-31. 


1 

! 1 

Guadala)arn_ __ 

Doc. 23-^9... 


1 ' 


Mexico City. 

I Nov. 9“Jan. 3. 

80 

Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. „ 

Do. 

Do_ 

' Jan. 11-31_ 

29 


Palestine_ . . __• 


Nov. 12-Dec. 8,1924: Cases, 7. 

Kkron. 

! Dec. 23-29. 

1 


Jerusalem... 

I.do . 

2 



Do.. 

Jan 20-26. 

1 



Mikveh Israel. 

.do. 

1 



Peru: 

Areriuina_ _ 

Nov. 24-30_ 

! 1 


Poland "r .... ' .. ... _1 



Sept. 28‘Nov. 16,1924: Cases,232; 
deaths, 17. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon..-.. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4. 


2 

Onorto. . .. _ 

' Jan. 4-10 _ 

1 

[ 


Rumania...... 



Jan-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-Aug., 1924: Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

1 

Do______ 

I 


('lonstanza. .. _J 

Doc. 1-10_1 

1 


Russia. . . . - - 1 



Jan 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 

I^eningrad..^ 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

12 


92,000. July-8opt., 1924: Cases; 
6,225. 

Spain: ~ i 

Madrid.' 

Year 1924... 

3 


Malaga. -. 

Dec. 21-27_.... 


1 


Sweden: ” 

Ooteborg___ 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 



Tunis_ 




July 1-Doc. 20, 1924: Cases, 40, 

Turkey; 

Constantinople... 

Nov. 15-Dcc. 19... 

6 

1 

Do.. 

Jap. 2~22.- 

6 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province _ 

Nov. 1-30__ 

89 

■ 16 

Dec. 21-Jan. 3: Outbreaks. 

'East London. _ 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 

Natal. 

Nov. 1-30.- 

105 

45 

Dec. 14-20: Outlneaks. 

Orange Free Stale. 

Transvaal_-_-_ 

.do. 

.do. 

21 

18 

2 

3 

Dec. 7-JaD. 3: Outbreaks. 

y ugoslavia. -___ 


Aug 3-Oct. 18, 1924; Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. 

Belgrade_ 

Nov. 24-Dec. 7_ 

4 







YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast..-.-_----- 

Oct., 1924. 

3 

3 






X 
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THE PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CODE 

INTEBNATIONAL SANITABV COKVENTION SIGNED AT HABANA, CUBA. NOVEMBER 

14.1924 

In executive session on February 23 , 1925 , the Senate of the 
United States ratified the international sanitary convention of the 
American Republics, which adopted the sanitary code printed below: 

To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate to 
ratification, I transmit herewith an international sanitary convention 
signed on November 14 , 1924 , by the delegates of the United States 
and Latin-American Republics represented at the Seventh Pan 
American Sanitary Conference at Habana. 

The attention of the Senate is invited to the accompanying report 
of tlie Secretary of State, and memorandum concerning the conven¬ 
tion prepared by Surgeon General Gumming of the Public Health 
Service. 

Calvin Cooudge. 

The White House, 

Washington, February 7, 1925. 


The Pbesident: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before 
the President, with a view to its transmission to tlie Senate to receive 
the advice and consent of that body to ratification, if his judgment 
approve thereof, a copy duly autlxenticatcd by the Secretary of 
State of Cuba, of nn international sanitary convention, signed in one 
original at Habana on November 14 , 1924 , by the delegates of the 
United States, the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Ric-a, Cuba, Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Dominican Republic, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, to the Seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference. 

The convention was submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who has stated to me in writing his approval of it, and has furnished 
a memorandum concerning it prepared by Surgeon General Gu mmin g 
of the Public Health Service, who was one of the delegates of the 
United States to the Habana conference, and a signer of the con- 

82S40'-28t—1 ( 483 ) 
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vcntion. A copy of this memorandiim is submitted for the informa¬ 
tion of the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Chablss E. Huoiaxs. 

Department op State, 

Washington, Fehruary 6, 1925. 


The Pan American Santtart Cod® 

The Presidents of Argentine, Brazil, Chile, ColtHnbia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Salrador, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States of America, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela, being desirous of entering into a sanitary 
convention for the purpose of better promoting and protecting the 
public health of their respective nations, and particularly to the end 
that effective cooperative international measTues may be applied for 
the prevention of the international spread of the communicate in¬ 
fections of human beings and to facilitate international commerce 
and communication, have appointed as their plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

The Republic of Argentine: 

Dr. Gregorio Araoz Alfaro. 

1^. Joaquin Llambias. 

The Ignited States of Brazil; 

Dr. Nascinicnto Gurgel. 

Dr. Ratil Almeida Magalha&s. 

The Republic of Chile: 

Dr. Carlos (iraf. 

TJio Republic of Colombia: 

Dr. R. Gutierrez Lee. 

The Republic of Costa liica; 

Dr. JosS Barela Zcqueira. 

The Republic of Cuba. 

Dr. Mario G. Ijebredo. 

Dr. Jos4 A. L6pez del Valle. 

Dr. Hugo Roberts. 

Dr. Diego Tamayo. 

Dr. Francisco M. FemAndez 
Dr. Domingo F. Ramos. 

The Republic of El Salvador: 

Dr. Leopoldo Paz. 
llie United States of America: 

Dr. Hugh S. Cumming. 

Dr. Richard Creel. 

Mr. P. D. Cronin. 

Dr. Francis D. Patterson. 
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Tte Eeptiblic of Oiiatemala; 

Dr. Jos6 de Cubas y Serrate. 

The Republic of Haiti: 

Dr. Charles Mathon. 

The Republic of Honduras: 

Dr. Aristides Agramonte. 

The Republic of Mexico: 

Dr. Alfonso Pruneda. 

The Republic of Panama: 

Dr. Jaime de la Guardia. 

The Rei)ublic of Paraguay: 

Dr. Andr4s Gubetich. 

The Republic of Peru: 

Dr. Carlos E. Paz Soldiin. 

The Dominican Republic: 

Dr. R. P6rez Cabral. 

The Republic of Uruguay: 

Dr. Jus to F. Gonzdlez. 

The United States of Venezuela: 

Dr. Enrique Tejera. 

Dr. Antonio Smith. 

Who, having exchanged their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed to adopt, ad referendum, the following 

Pan American Sanitary Code 

Chapter I. Objects of the Code and Defniiions of Terms used Therein 
Article 1. The objects of this code arc: 

{a) The prevention of the international spread of communicable- 
infections of human beings. 

(6) The promotion of cooperative measures for the prevention of 
the introduction and spread of disease into and from the territories 
of the signatory Governments, 

(c) The standardization of the collection of morbidity and mortality 
statistics by the signatory Governments. 

(d) The stimulation of the mutual interchange of information which 
may be of value in improving the public health and combating the 
diseases of man. 

{e) The standardization of the measures employed at places of 
entry for the prevention of the introduction and spread of the com¬ 
municable diseases of man, so that greater protection agahist them 
shall be achieved and unnecessary hindrance to international com- 
merce and communication eliminated. 

Art. 2. Definitions: As herein used, the following words and 
phrases shall be taken in the sense hereinbelow indicated, except as a 
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different meaning for the word or phrase in question may be giran 
in a particular article, or is plainly to be collected from the context or 
connection where the term is used. 

Aircraft: Any vehicle which is capable of transporting persons or 
things through the air, including aeroplanes, seaplanes, gliders, helio^ 
copters, airships, balloons, and captive balloons. 

Area: A well-determined portion of territory. 

Disinfection: The act of rendering free from the causal agencies 
of disease. 

Fumigation: A standard process by which the organisms of disease 
or their potential.carriers are exposed to a gas in lethal concentrations* 

Index, A'edes aegypti: The percentage ratio determined after exam¬ 
ination between the niunber of houses in a given area and the number 
in which larvse or mosquitoes of the Aedes aegypti are found in a 
fixed period of time. 

Inspection: The act of examining persons, buildings, areas, or things 
which may become capable of harboring, transmitting, or transporting 
the infectious agents of disease, or of propagating or favoring the 
propagation of such agents. Also the act of studying and observing 
measures put in force for the suppression or prevention of disease. 

Incubation, period of: For plague, cholera, and yellow fever, each 
6 days; for smallpox, 14 days; and for typhus fever, 12 days. 

Isolation: The separation of human beings or animals from other 
human beings or animals in such manner as to prevent the inter¬ 
change of disease. 

Plague: Bubonic, septicemic, pneumonic, or rodent plague. 

Port; Any place or area where a vessel or aircraft may seek harbor, 
discharge or receive passengers, crew, cargo, or supplies. 

Rodents: Rats, domestic and wild, and other rodents. 

CllAPTEH II 

SECTION 1. NOTIFICATION AND SUBSEQUENT GOBIMUNIC ATIONS TO 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

Art. 3. Each of the signatory Governments agrees to transmit to 
each of the other signatory Governments and to the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, at intervals of not more than two weeks, a state¬ 
ment containing information as to the state of its public health, 
particularly that of its ports. 

The following diseases are obligatorily reportable: 

Plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, typhus, epidemic cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis, acute epidemic poliomyelitis, epidemic lethargic 
encephalitis, influenza or epidemic la grippe, t 3 q)hoid and paratyphoid 
fevers, and such other diseases as the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
may by resolution add to the above list 
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Akt. 4. Each signatory Government agrees to notify adjacent 
countries and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau immediately by 
the most rapid available means of communication, of the appearance 
in its territory of an authentic or officially suspected case or cases of 
plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, typhus, or any other danger¬ 
ous contagion liable to be spread through the intermediary agency of 
international commerce. 

Art. 5. This notification is to be accompanied or very promptly 
followed by the following additional information: 

1. The area where the disease has appeared. 

2. The date of its appearance, its origin, and its form. 

3. The probable source or country from which introduced and 
manner of introduction. 

4. The number of confirmed cases and number of deaths. 

5. The number of suspected cases and deaths. 

6. fn addition, for plague, the existence among rodents of plague 
or of an unusual mortality among rodents; for yellow fever, the Aedes 
aegypti index of the locality. 

7. The measures wdiich have been applied for the prevention of the 
spread of the disease and its eradication. 

Art. 6. The notification and information prescribed in articles 4 
and 5 are to be addressed to diplomatic or consular representatives 
in the capital of the infected country, and to the Pan American Sani¬ 
tary Bureau at Washington, which shall immediately transmit tho 
information to all countries concerned. 

Art. 7. The notification and the information prescribed in articles 
3, 4, 5, and 6 are to be followed by further communications in order 
to keep other Governments informed as to the progress of the disease 
or diseases. These communications will be made at least once weekly 
and will be as complete as possible, indicating in detail the measures 
employed to })rev^ent the extension of the disease. The telegraph, the 
cable, and the radio will be employed for this purpose, except in those 
instances in which the data may be transmitted rai)idly by mail. 
Reports by telegraph, cable, or radio will be confirmed by letter. 
Neighboring countries will endeavor to make sf)ecial arrangements 
for the solution of local problems that do not involve widespread 
international interest. 

Art. 8. The signatory Governments agree that in the event of the 
appearance of any of the following diseases, namely, cholera, yellow 
fever, plague, typhus fever, or other pestilential diseases in severe 
epidemic form in their territory they will immediately put in force 
appropriate sanitary measures for tho prevention of the international 
carriage of any of the said diseases therefrom by passengers, crew, 
cargo, and vessels, and mosquitoes, rats, and vermin that may be 
carried thereon, and will promptly notify each of the other signatory 
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Governmente and the Pan Amoric&n Sanitary Bureau as to the nature 
and extent of the sanitary measures which they have applied for the 
aecoinplishment of the requirements of this article. 

SEC11LON 2. PUBUCATION OF PBESClilBEn MEASURES 

Art. 9. Infonnation of the first nonimportcd case of plague, chol¬ 
era, or yellow fever justifies the application of sanitary measures 
against an area where said disease may have appeared. 

Art. 10. The Government of each country obligates itself to pub¬ 
lish immediately the preventive measures which will be considered 
necessary to bo taken by vessels or other means of transport, pas¬ 
sengers, and crew at any port of departure or place located in the 
infected area. The said publication is to be communicated at once 
to the accredited diplomatic or consular rcpresojitatives of the in¬ 
fected country and to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. The 
signatory Governments also obligate themselves to make kmnvn in 
the same manner the revocation of these measures or of modific.ations 
thereof that may be made. 

Art. 11 . In order that an area may be considered to be no longer 
infected, it must be officially established: 

1. That there has neither been a death nor a new case as regards 
plague or cholera for 10 days and as regards yellow fever for 20 days, 
either since the isolation or since the death or recovery of the last 
patient. 

2. That all moans for the eradication of the disc^aso have been 
applied and, in the case of plague, that effective measures against 
rats have been continuously carried out an<l that the disease has 
not been discovered among tlum within six months; in the case 
of yellow fever, that Aedes aegypti index of the infected area has 
been maintained at an average of not more than 2 per cent for the 
30-day period immediately preceding, and that nc) portion of the 
infected area has had an index in excess of 5 per cent for the same period 
of time. 

section 3. MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY STATISTICS 

Art. 12. The International Classification of the Causes of Death 
is adopted as the Pan American Classification of the Causes of 
Death, and shall be used by the signatory nations in the interchange 
of mortality and morbidity reports. 

Art. 13. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is hereby authorized 
and directed to republish from time to time the Pan American 
Classification of the causes of Death. 

Art. 14. Each of the signatory Governments agrees to pui in 
Operation at the earliest practicable date a system for the collection 
and tabulation of vital statistics which shall include: 
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1. A central statistical office presided over by a competent official. 

2. The establishment of regional statistical offices. 

3. The enactment of laws, decrees, or regulations requiring the 
prompt reporting of births, deaths, and communicable diseases by 
health officers, physicians, midwives, and hospitals, and providing 
penalties for failure to make such reports. 

Abt. 15. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall prepare and 
publish standard forms for the reporting of deaths and cases of 
communicable disease and all other vital statistics. 

Chaiter III. Sanitary Documents 

SECTION ]. BILLS OF HEALTH 

Art. 16. The master of any vessel or aircraft which proceeds to 
a port of any of the signatory Governments is required to obtain 
at the port of departure and ports of call a bill of health, in duplicate, 
issued in accordance with the information set forth in the appendix 
and adopted as the standard bill of health. 

Art. 17. The bill of health will be accompanied by a list of the 
passengers, and stowaways if any, which shall indicate the port 
where they embarked and the port to which they arc destined, and 
a list of the crew. 

Art. 18. Consuls and other officials signing or countersigning 
bills of health should keep themselves accurately informed with 
respect to the sanitary conditions of their ports and the manner in 
which this code is obeyed by vessels and their passengers and crews 
while therein. They should have accurate knowledge of local 
mortality and morbidity and of sanitary conditions which may 
affect vessels in port. To this end, they shall be furnished with 
information they request pertaining to sanitary records, harbors, 
and ve.saols. 

Art. 19. The signatory Goveraments may assign medical or 
sanitary officers as public health attaches to embassies or legations 
and as representatives to international conferences. 

Art. 20. If at the port of departure there be no consul or consular 
agent of the country of destination, the bill of health may be issued 
by the consul or consular agent of a friendly Government authorized 
to i^ue such bill of health. 

Art. 21. The bill of health should be issued not to exceed 48 hours 
before the departure of the sliip to wliich it is is.sucd. The sanitary 
visa should not be given more than 24 hours before departure. 

Art. 22. Any erasure or alteration of a bill of health shall invali¬ 
date the document, unle.ss such alteration or erasure shall be made 
by competent authority and notation thereof appropriately made. 
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Art. 23. A clean bill of health is one which shows the complete 
absence in the port of departure of cholOTa, y^low fever, plague, 
typhus fever, or of other pestilential disease in severe epidemic form 
liable to be transported by international commerce. Provided, that 
the presence only of bona fide imported cases of such disease, when 
properly isolated, shall not compel the issuance of a foul bill of health, 
but notation of the presence of such cases will be made under the 
heading of " Remarks ” on the bill of health. 

Art. 24. A foul bill of health is one which shows the presence of 
nonimported cases of any of the diseases referred to in article 23. 

Art. 25. Specific bills of health are not required of vessels which, 
by reason of accident, storm, or other emeigency condition, including 
wireless change of itinerary, are obliged to put into ports other than 
their original destinations, but such v^els shall be required to ex¬ 
hibit such bills of health as they poes^. 

Art. 26. It shall be the duty of the Pen American Sanitary Bu¬ 
reau to publish appropriate information which may be distributed 
by port health officers for the purpose of instructing owners, agents, 
and masters of vessels as to the methods which should be put in force 
by them for the prevention of the international spread of disease. 

SECTION 2. OTHER SANITARY DOCUMENTS 

Art. 27. Every vessel carrying a medical officer will maintain a 
^nitary log which will be kept by him, and ho will rexjord therein 
daily: The sanitary condition of the vessel and its passengers and 
crew; a record showing the names of passengers and crow which 
have been vaccinated by him; name, age, nationality, home address, 
occupation, and nature of illness or injury of all passengers and crew 
treated during the voyage; tlie source and sanitary quality of the 
drinking water of the vessel, the place where taken on board, and 
the method in use on board for its purification; sanitary conditions 
observed in ports visited during the voyage; the measures taken to 
prevent the ingress and egress of rodents to and from the vessel; 
the measures which have'been taken to protect the passengers and 
crew against mosquitoes, other insects, and vermin. The sanitary 
log will be signed by the master and medical officer of the vessel, and 
will be exhibited upon the request of any sanitary or consular officer. 
In the absence of a medical officer, the master shall record the above 
information in the log of the vessel, in so far as possible. 

Art. 28. Equal or similar forms for quarantine declarations, cer¬ 
tificate of fumigation, and certificate of vaccination set forth in the 
appendix are hereby adopted as standard forms. 
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Chaftee IV. Classification of Ports 

Art. 29. An infected port is one in which any of the following 
diseases exist, namely: Plague, cholera, yellow fever, or other pesti¬ 
lential disease in sevoie epidemic form. 

Ajrt. 30. A suspected port is a port in which or in the areas con¬ 
tiguous thereto a nonimported case or cases of any of the diseases 
refeflfed to in article 23 have occuiTed within 60 days or which has 
not takm adequate measures to protect itself against such diseases, 
but which is not known to be an infected port. 

Art. 31. A clean port. Class A, is one in which the following con¬ 
ditions are fulfilled: 

1. The absence of nonimported cases of any of the diseases referred 
to in article 23 in the port itself and in the areas contiguous thereto. 

2. {a) The presence of a qualiiied and adequate health staff. 

db) Adequate means of fumigation. 

(«)■ Adequate personnel and material for the capture or destruc¬ 
tion of rodents. 

(d) An adequate bacteriological and pathological laboratory. 

A safe water supply. 

(/) Adequate means for the collection of mortality and mor¬ 
bidity data. 

(g) Adequate facilities for the isolation of suspects and the treat¬ 
ment of infectious diseases. 

(A) Signatory Governments shall register in the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau those places that comply with these ctmditions. 

Art. 32. A clean port, Class B, is one in which the conditions 
described in article 31, 1 and 2 (a), above, are fulfilled, but in which 
one or more of the other requirements of article 31,2, arc not fulfilled. 

Art. 33. An unclassified port is one with regard to which the infor¬ 
mation concerning the existence or nonexistence of any of the dis¬ 
eases referred to in article 23 and the measures which are being 
applied for the control of such diseases is not sufficient to classify 
such port. 

An unclassified port shall be provisionally considered as a suspected 
or infected port, as the information available in each case may deter¬ 
mine, until definitely classified. 

Art. 34. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall prepare and 
puUish at intervals a tabulation of the most commonly used ports 

the Western Hemisphere, giving information as to sanitary con¬ 
ditions. 

Chapter V. Classification of Vessels 

Art. 35. A clean vessel is one coming from a clean port, Class A 
or B, which has had no case of plague, cholera, yellow fever, small- 
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pox, or typhus aboard during the voyage, and which has complied 
with the requirements of this code. 

Akt 36. An infected or suspected vessel is: 

1. One which has had on board during the voyage a case or cases 
of any of the diseases mentioned in article 35. 

2. One which is from an infected or suspected port. 

3. One wliich is from a port where plague or yellow fever exists. 

4. Any vessel on which there has been mortality among rats. 

5. A vessel which has violated any of the provisions of this code. 

Provided that the sanitary authorities should give due considera¬ 
tion in applying sanitary measures to a vessel that has not docked. 

Art. 37. Any master or owner of any vessel, or any person violat¬ 
ing any provisions of this code or violating any rule or regulation 
made in accordance with this code relating to the inspection of vessels, 
the entry or departure from any quarantine station, grounds, or 
anchorages, or trespass thereon, or to the prevention of the intro¬ 
duction of contagious or infectious disease into any of the signatory 
countries, or any master, owner or agent of a vessel making a false 
statement relative to the sanitary condition of a vessel, or its con¬ 
tents, or as to the health of any passenger or person thereon, or who 
interferes with a quarantine or health oflBcer in the proper discharge 
of his duty or fails or refuses to present bills of health, or other sani¬ 
tary document or pertinent information to a quarantine or health 
officer, shall be punished in accordance with the provisions of such 
laws, rules, or regulations as may be or may have been enacted or 
promulgated in accordance with the provisions of this code, by the 
Government of the country within whose jurisdiction the offense is 
committed. 

Chapter VI, The Treatment of Vessels 

Art. 38. Clean vessels will be granted pratique by the port health 
authority upon acceptable evidence that they properly fulfill the 
requirements of Article 35. 

Art. 39. Suspected vessels will be subjected to necessary sanitary 
measures to determine their actual condition. 

Art. 40. Vessels infected with any of the diseases refen*ed to in 
article 23 shall be subjected to such sanitary measures as will pre¬ 
vent the continuance thereon and the spread therefrom of any of 
said diseases to otlier vessels or ports. The disinfection of cargo, 
stores, and personal effects shall be limited to the destruction of the 
vectors of disease which may be contained therein, provided that 
things which have been-freshly soiled with human excretions capable 
of transmitting disease shall always be disinfected. Vessels on which 
thexe is undue prevalence of rats, mosquitoes, lice, or any other 
potential vector of communicable disease may be disinfected irre¬ 
spective of the classification of the vessel. 
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Am*. 41. Vessels infected with plague shall be subjected to the 
following treatment: 

1. The vessel shall be held for observation and necessary treatment. 

2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appropriate 
treatment in isolation. 

3. The vessel shall be simultaneously fumigated throughout for 
the destruction of rats. In order to render fumigation more effective, 
cargo may be wholly or partially discharged prior to such fumigation, 
but care will be taken to discharge no cargo which might harbor 
rats,^ except for fumigation. 

4. All rats recovered after fumigation should be examined bacte- 
riologically. 

5. Healthy contacts, except those actually exposed to cases of 
pneumonic plague, will not be detained in quarantine. 

6. The vessel will not be granted pratique until it is reasonably 
certain that it is free from rats and vermin. 

AiiT. 42. Vessels infected with cholera shall be subjected to the 
following treatment: 

1. The vessels shall be held for observation and necessary treat¬ 
ment. 

2. Tlie sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appropriate 
treatment in isolation. 

3. All persons on board shall be subjected to bacteriological exami¬ 
nation and shall not be admitted to entry until demonstrated free 
from cholera vibrios. 

4. Appropriate disinfection shall be performed. 

Art. 43. Vessels infected with yellow fever shall be subjected to 
the following treatment: 

1. The vessel shall be held for observation and necessary treat¬ 
ment. 

2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appropriate 
treatment in isolation from Aedes aegypti mosquitoes. 

3. All persons on booixl nonimmune to yellow^ fever shall be placed 
under observation to complete six days from the last possible expo¬ 
sure to Aedes aegypti mosquitoes. 

4. The vessel shall be freed from Aedes aegypti mosquitoes. 

Art. 44. Vessels infected with smallpox sliall be subjected to the 
following treatment: 

1. The ve^els sliall be held for observation and nece^ssary treat¬ 
ment. 

t Explanatory footnot^^.—Tho notore of the goods or morohaodisp likply to harbor rats (plagae suspicious 
cargo)r shall, for puri)os() of this section, be deemed to be the following, namely. Rioe or other grata (oxelu* 
slve of flour); oilcake in sacks; beans In mats or sacks; goods packed in crates with straw or similar packing 
material; matting in bundles; dried vegetables in baskets or cases; dried and salted flsh; peanuts In sacks; 
dry ginger; curios, etc., in fragile cases; copra; loase hemp in bundles; coiled rope in sacking kapok; matke 
in bags; sea grass in bales; tiles, large pipes, and similar articles; and bamboo poles in bundles. 
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2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appropriate 
treatment in isolation. 

3. All persons on board shall be vaccinated. As an option the 
passengers may elect to undergo isolation to complete 14 days from 
"the last possible exposure to the disease. 

4. All living ejuarters of the vessels shall be rendered mechanically 
clean and used clothing and bedding of the patient disinfected. 

Art. 45. Vessels infected with typhus shall bo subjected td the 
following treatment: 

1. The vessel shall be held for observation and necessary treat¬ 
ment. 

2. The sick, if any, shall be removed and placed under appropriate 
treatment in isolation from lice. 

3. All persons on board and their personal effects shall be deloused. 

4. All persons on board who have been exposed to the infe’etion 
shall be placed under observation to complete 12 da 3 's from the last 
possible exposure to the infection. 

5. The vessel shall be dcloused. 

Art. 46. The time of detention of vessels for inspection or treat* 
ment shall be the least consistent with public safety and scientific 
knowledge. It is the duty of port health officers to facilitate the 
speedy movement of vessels to the utmost compatible with the 
foregoing. 

Art. 47. The power and authority of quarantine will not be util¬ 
ized for financial gain, and no charges for quarantine services will 
exceed actual-cost plus a reasonable surcharge for administrative 
expenses and fluctuations in the market prices of materials used. 

Chapter VII. Fumigation Standards 

Art. 48. vSulphm" dioxide, hydrocyanic acid, and cyanogen 
chloride gas mixture shall be considered tis standard fumigants 
when used in accordance with the table set forth in the appendix 
as regards hours of exposure and of quantities of fumigants per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

Art. 49. Fumigation of ships to be most effective should bo 
performed periodically and preferably at six months’ intervals, 
and should include the entire vessel and its lifeboats. The ves¬ 
sel should be free of cargo. 

Art. 50. Before the liberation of hydrogen cyanide or cyan- 
Bgcn chloride, all personnel of the vessel will be removed, and care 
will b(^ observed that all compartments oi'e rendered as nearly gas 
tight as possible. 
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Chcattbb VIII. Medical Officers of Vessels 

Art. 51. In order to better protect the health of travelers by 
sea^ to aid in the prevention of the international spread of dis¬ 
ease, and to facilitate the movement of international commerce 
and communication, the signatory Governments are authorized 
in their discretion to license physicians employed on vessels. 

Art. 52. It is recommended that license not issue unless the 
applicant therefor is a graduate in medicine from a duly char¬ 
tered and recognized school of medicine, is the holder of an un¬ 
repealed license to practice medicine, and has successfully passed 
an examination as to his moral and mental fitness to be the surgeon 
or medical ofiicor of a vessel. Said examination shall bo set by the 
directing head of the national health service and shall require of the 
applicant a competent knowledge of medicine and surgery. Said 
directing head of the national health service may issue a license to an 
applicant who successfully passes the examination, and may revoke 
said license upon conviction of malpractice, unprofessional conduct, 
offenses involving moral turpitude, or infraction of any of the sanitiwy 
laws or regulations of any of the signatory Governments based 
upon the provisions of this code. 

Art. 53. When duly licensed as aforesaid, said suigeons or medical 
officers of vessels may bo utilized in aid of inspection as defined in 
this code. 


Chapter IX. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau 

FtTNOTONS AND DtTTES 

Art. 54. The organization, functions, and duties of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau shall include those heretofore deter¬ 
mined for the International Sanitary Bureau by the various in- 
temadonal sanitary and other conferences of American Republics, 
and such additional administrative functions and duties as may be 
hereafter determined by Pan American sanitary conferences. 

Art. 55. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall be the central 
coordinating sanitary agency of the various member Republics of 
the Pan American Union and the general collection and distribution 
center of sanitary information to and from said Republics. For this 
purpose it shah, from time to time, designate representaUves to visit 
and confer with the sanitary authorities of the various signatory 
Govemmenta on public health matters, and such representatives shall 
be given all available sanitary information in the countries visited 
by them in the course of their official visits and conferences. 
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Abt. 56. In addition, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall 
perform the following specific functions: 

To supply to the sanitary authorities of the signatory Govern¬ 
ments through its publications, or in other appropriate manner, all 
available information relative to the actual status of the commu¬ 
nicable diseases of man, new invasions of such diseases, the sanitary 
measures undertaken, and the progress effected in the control or 
eradication of such diseases; new methods for combating disease; 
morbidity and mortality statistics; public health organization and 
administration; progress in any of the branches of preventive medi¬ 
cine; and other pertinent information relative to sanitation and 
public health in any of its phases, including a bibliography of books 
and periodicals on public hygiene. 

In order to more efficiently discharge its functions, it may under¬ 
take cooperative epidemiological and other studies; may employ at 
headquarters and elsewhere experts for this purpose; may stimulate 
and facilitate scientific researches and the practical application of 
the results therefrom; and may accept gifts, benefactions, and be¬ 
quests, which shall bo accounted for in the manner now provided for 
the maintenance funds of tiie Bureau. 

Abt. 57. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau shall advise and 
consult with the sanitary authorities of the various signatory Gov¬ 
ernments relative to public health problems and the manner of 
interpreting and applying the provisions of this code. 

Abt. 58. Officials of the National Health Services may bo desig¬ 
nated as representatives, cx-officio, of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, in addition to their regular duties, and when so designated 
they may be empowered to act as sanitary representatives of one or 
more of the signatory Co\'emmonts when properly designated and 
accredited to so serve. 

Abt. 59. Upon request of the sanitary authorities of any of the 
signatory Governments, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau is au¬ 
thorized to take tlie necessary preparatory steps to bring about an 
exchange of professors, medical and health officers, experts or advisers 
in public health of any of the sanitary sciences, for the purpose of 
mutual aid and advancement in the protection of the public health 
of the signatory Governments. 

Abt. 60. For the purpose of discharging the functions and duties 
imposed upon the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, a fund of not 
less than .j50,000 shall be collected by the Pan American Union, 
apportioned among the signatory Governments on the same basis as 
are the expenses of the Pan American Union. 
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Chapter X. Aircraft , 

. Art. 61. The provisions of this convention shall apply to aircraft, 
and the signatory (Jovemments agree to designate landing places for 
aircraft which shall have the same status as quarantine anchorages. 

Chapter XI. Sanitary Convention of Washington 

Art. 62. The provisions of articles 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
25, 30, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 49, and 50 of 
the Pan American Sanitary Convention concluded in Washington on 
October 14, 1905, arc hereby continued in full force and effect, 
except in so far as they may bo in conflict with the provisions of this 
convention. 

Chapter XII 

Be it understood that this code does not in any way abrogate or 
impair tlie validity or force of any existing treaty, convention, or agree¬ 
ment between any of the signatory Governments and any other 
Government. 

Chapter XIII. Transitory Disposition 

Art. 63. The Governments which may not have signed the present 
convention are to bo admitted to adherence thereto upon demand, 
notice of this adherence to be given through diplomatic channels to 
the Government of the Republic of Cuba. 

Made and signed in the city of Habana, on the 14th day of the 
month of November, 1924, in two copies, in English and Spanish, 
respectively, which shall be deposited with the Department of 
Foreign Relations of the Republic of Cuba, in order that certified 
copies thereof, in both English and Spanish, may be made for trans¬ 
mission through diplomatic chaimels to each of the signatory 
Governments. 

By the Republic of Argentine: 

Gregorio Ar.^oz Alfaro. 

Jo.VQUix Llambxas. 

By the United States of Brazil: 

Nascimento Gurgel. 

Raul Almeida Magalhaes. 

By the Republic of Chile: 

Carlos Graf. 

By the Republic of Colombia: 

R. Gutierrez Lee. 

By the Republic of Costa Rica: 


Jose Varela Zequeira. 
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By the Republic of Cuba: 

By the Republic of El Salvador: 
By the United States of America: 

By the Republic of Guatemala: 
By the Republic of Haiti: 

By the Republic of Honduras: 


Mario G. Lebredo. 

Jose A. Lopez Del Valle. 
Hugo Roberts. 

Diego Tamayo. 

Francisco M. Fernandez. 
Domingo F. Ramos. 

Leopoldo Paz. 

Hugh S. Gumming, 
Richard Creel. 

P. D. Cronin. 

Jose de Cubas y Serrate 

Charles Matron. 

Aristides Agramonte. 


By the Republic of Mexico: 

By the Republic of Panama: 

By the Republic of Paraguay: 

By the Republic of Peru: 

By the Dominican Republic: 

By the Republic of Uraguay: 

By the United States of Venezuela: 


Alfonso Pruneda. 
Jaime de la Guardia. 
Andres Gcbetich. 
Carlos E. Paz Soldan. 
R. Perez Cabral. 
JusTo F. Gonzalez. 


Enrique Tejera. 
Antonio Smith. 
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Appendix 

TABiiS I .—Quantities per 1^000 cubic feet 


Chemicals 

Sulphur dioxide 

Hydrocyanic acid 

Cyanogen chloride 
mixture 

Mos¬ 

qui¬ 

toes 

Rats 

Lice 

Bed¬ 

bugs 

Mos¬ 

qui¬ 

toes 

Rats 

Lice 


III 

Rats 

Lice 

Bed¬ 

bugs 

Sulphur. 

Ue. 

2 

Ua. 

3 

Lba. 

4 

Ua. 

3 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Sodium cyanide. 

H 

5 

5 


5 

6 

H 

4 

8 

4 

Sulphuric acid.. 





S^ium chlorate_ 




1 

2H 

2H 

i 


2 

17 

17 

Hydrochloric acid. 





mnn 




Water. 





■ 

B 

25 

i2H 







Table II. — Hours of exposure 


Sulphur dioxide: Hours 

Mosquitoes. 1 

Rats.!. 6 

Lice_. 6 

Bedbuii^s. 5 

Hydrocyanic acid: 

Mosquitoes. V5 

Rata. 2 

Lice. 2 

Bedbugs. 2 

Cyanogen chloride mixture: 

Mosquitoes. )4 

Rats. IHI 

Lloe. m 

Bedbugs. IVi 

Serial No, 


.Quarantine Station. 


.Health Service. 


CxRTiriCATE or VAcaNATioN Aqainst Smallpox 


Name. Sex. 

Age.Date of Vaccination..... 

Height.-.-......-.-Date of Reaction.. 


Result: 

Immune Reaction. 

Vaccinoid. 

Successful Vaccination. 

.. Signed . 

(Signature) Medical officer in Charge. 

.Health Service. 


CSBTiriCATB or DiaCBABQK FROM NATIONAL QUARANTINR 


Port of. 


Quarantine Station, 


.,192 

I certify that the..of.., from. 

bound for.. has in all respects complied with the quarantine regulations prescribed 


under the authority of the laws of... and the Pan American Sanitary Code, and that the 

(Country) 

vessel, cargo, crew, and passengers are, to the best of my knowledge and belief, free from quarantlnable 
diseases or danger of conveying the same. Said vessel Is this day Bf»*iliwl{provStonalV^*^*^^^’ 

1. Rat guards of an accepted design to be placed on all lines leading from the vess^. 

2. Gangways to be raised at night, or lighted and watched. 

8. Vessels to be fumigated after discharge of cargo. 


8234D^—25t-2 


Health Service 


Quaraniine Officer. 
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CEBTinCATE or Fumioation 
(Not to be taken ttp by port authorities) 
Fort of 


This Is to certify that tho.-------from 

fumigated at this station for the destruction of.as follows; 


has been 



Cubic 
capacity ^ 

Kilos or 
.pounds 
sulphur 

Grams or 
ounces 
cyanide 

Grams or 
ounces 
cyanide 
and 
sodium 
chl(>rate 


Holds 1 . 





Date.. 

2 . 





Duration of exposure.. 

3 . 






4 . 





Evidence of rate before ftunl- 
gation........ 

5 . 



.. 1 


Engin<‘-room and shaft alley_1 

t 


1 


Rats after fuminntioir living, 
. , dead.-.. 

Hiinkprs . _ _ 


1 



Koi'pppak . -_- 

1 . 

1 




Forecastle .. 





Inspection made by.. 







___ 

Dining saloon (first cabin). 

Pantrj' (first cabin).. 





Ojiencd by. 

Dunnage or other protection to 
rats; how treats prior to 
fumigation____ 

Galley . . .. 





^('.(vnd 4«i.ian __ 





.SaivukI p?ihin pantry 






Frovisioii sttweroom _ 






l,i\ (np tjnatt.prs 






HLiitProonis -. __ 






Smoking room ___ 






Total. 
















Quaranttne Officer, 

On tho reverse side make a report of all oomiiartments which wore not fuininatod, why they wore not, 
and give treatment. Also report any other pertinent aiformutlon 


Quarantine Declaration 


.Quarantine Station 
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Name of vessel. ; destination.; nationality.; 

rig..; tonnage.; date of arrival-.; port of depfirture 

.; intermediate ports...; days from port of departure 

.; days from last port..previous ports of departure and call_ 

.; officers and ercw__...; cabin iiassengers.; steerage 

passengers.; total number of persons on board.; 

cargo., ballast (tons)..; character 

of.; source. If water 

ballast, were tanks flUed at the port of departure or at sea’.. 

In ports of departure and call, did vessel lie at vrharfjor at moorings in harbor or roadstead?.. 

If vessel lay at moorings, how far from shore?. 

Was there communication with the sliore?--- ’What changes in the personnel of the crew, if 

any?....... 


-rrr- 


Slckness, ctvses of, in port of departure. No.; result. 

in intermediate ports. No.; result. 

at sea. No.; result. 

Wore the sick sent to hospital or allowed to remain on board?.. 

Was the bedding and clothing of those sick at .sea frequently aired and washed?. 

Do you know of any circumstances affecting the health of the crew, or which render tho ship dangerous to 

the health of any port of.... If so, state them.. 

(Country) 

1 certify that the foregoing statements, and the answers to the questions, are true to the best of my knowl¬ 
edge and belief. 

Master....... 

Ship’s Surgeon.. 

Vessel.. 
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Treatment of vessel.; 

(Inspected and passed or detained) 

disinfection of bold.; cabin and forecastle.; bedding, clotbing, 

(Metliod) (Method) 

etc.. 


(Method) 

Detained.days, sickness in quarantine... 

(Number of cases and nature) 

discharge in free pratique.; iwirt named in certificate of discharge. 


Quarantine Officer. 

International Standard Form Bill or Health 

INFORMATION CONCERNING THE VESSEL 

I.(official title) ..(the person authorized to 

issue the bill, at the port of.) do hereby state that the vessel hereinafter named clears 

(or leaves) from the port of.under the following circumstances: Name of vessel. 

.; nationality.; master.; tonnage, gross.; 

net.; name of medical officer.; number of officers.; of 

crow, including potty officers..; officers* families.; passengers destined for 

.embarking at this port.; first cabin.; second 

(Country of destination) 

cabin.; steerage.; total number of passengers on board.. 

Ports visited within preceding four months.. 

Location of vessel while in port—wharf.; open bay.; distance from 

shore.; 

If any passengers or members of crew disembarked on account of sickness, state disease.; 

Time vessel was in port (date and hour of arrival) .; (date and hour of departure) 


Character of communication with shore. 

Sanitary condition of vessel. 

Sanitary measures, if any, adopted while in port. 

Date of last fumigation for the destruction of rodents. 

Number of rodents obtained..... 

Port where fumigated.and officials supervising the fumigation 


Method of fumigation used (for rodents) 
(for mosquitoes).. 


INFORUikTION CONCERNING THE PORT 

Sanitary conditions of port and vicinity. 

Prevailing diseases at port and vicinity.-. 


Number of canes and deaths from the follofMng-named diseases during the two weeks ending. 


Diseases ! 

Number | 
of 

cases 1 

Number 

of 

deaths 1 

Remarks (any conditions affecting the 
public health existing in the port or 
vicinity to be here stated) 

Yellow fever... 




Asiatic cholera_ 



Cholera nostras or cholerine... 



Smallpox.... 



Typhus fever.... 



Plague_.......___... 



Leprosy................._ 

f'. 



[.---—... 

1 



I When there are no cases or deaths, <intry to that effect must be made. 


Health Office of the port of.. (when practicable this certificate should be signed by the 

health officer of the port). 

Date of last case of: 

Cholera...... 

Yellow fever.. 

Human plague.*.. 

Typhus. 

Rodent plague... 

Measures, If any, imposed by the municipality against rats during the last sis months... 


Signature oj Port HeaUk Officer, 
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I certify that the vessel has complied with the rules and regulations made under the terms of the Pan 
Aineriom Sanitary C'ode, and with the laws and regulations of the country of destination. The vessel 

leaves this port bound for.. via... 

Given under my hand and seal this.day of.. 192. 

(Signature of consular officer).. 


ISKAL.l 

Countersigned by 


Medical Officer. 


DRAINAGE DITCHES COVERED ECONOMICALLY 

Concrete Pipe Manufactured and Laid Cheaply in Emporia, Va. 

By Qkouoe S. Bote, Scientific Assistant, United States Public Ilealth Service 

In 1916 the town of Emporia, Va., with a population of only 2,018 
people, carried out an extensive drainage project, digging about 6J^ 
miles of now ditches and widening and deepening a number of the 
old ones. This work was brought about by the presence of annojdng 
mosquitoes and the prevalence of malaria in the town, and by a deter¬ 
mination of the citizens and the town and (bounty officials to rid the 
community of these pests and this disabling malady. It was the 
first project of tiiis kind undertaken by a small municipality in 
Virginia. 

In all, approximately 9 miles of ditches were completed and placed 
under mosejuito control. They have been cleaned several times each 
year, and a regular weekly oiling schedule has been maintained 
throughout ilio mosquito season. The rcdu(*tion in mosquitoes and 
malaria has been quite pronounced in the years tliat liavo followed, 
and the people have enjoyed greater comfort and better health. 

The ditches were located on property lines where^^er practicable. 
When fii’st completed, eight years ago, they had gradually sloping 
sides with narrow bottoms, this form being considered the best type 
of drainage ditches for mosquito control. They receive all street 
drainage and all waste water, other than sewage, from the town of 
Emporia. 

In this section of Virginia the top soil is loam, the subsoil is sand 
for several feet, and the next lower stratum is gravel or blue clay. 
Gradually the banks of the ditches have caved in and the bottoms have 
widened. Many of them are now twice their original size, and, as 
they pass through both the business and residential sections,‘they 
mar the landscape and depreciate, to some extent, the value of the 
property; but their net advantage from the standpoint of mosquito 
control and health is fully recognized. Then, too, the maintenance 
cost on these ditches has progressively increased, owing to caving 
and consequent obstructions. In some places fences on property 
lines have fallen in. Wlien, during the cleaning process, the oil- 
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soaked mud was thrown out on the banks near the sidewalks which 
cross these ditches, some of the citizens became alarmed and cen¬ 
sured the health officials for permitting such practice. Of course the 
mud was harmless, but because of its unsightliness considerable un¬ 
favorable comment was heard each time the ditches were cleaned. 
The sanitary officer received the brunt of the complaints. 

Greensville County and the town of Emporia have been cooper¬ 
ating with the State board of health and the United States Public 
Health Service in providing funds for the employment of a full-time 
sanitary officer, who has conducted a campaign for better health 
in the town and county during the past five years and who is still 
so occupied. This plan of work was inaugurated in eJuly, 1919. 
Visits are made at intervals by a representative of the State board 
of health and the Public Health Service to consult with the local 
authorities and the sanitary officer pertaining to this health pro¬ 
gram. For several years these agencies have been seeking an inex¬ 
pensive method to pipe or cover over these ditches, but not until 
early in 1924 was a practicable economic plan evolved. 

Terra cotta pipe, to be purchased by carload lots, was first consid¬ 
ered. It was found that 30-inch pipe was required for the ditches 
selected to be covered first. In order to secure some definite figures, 
a hundred foot section of this ditch was arbitrarily designated and 
prices on the pipe were obtained. The cost of 30-inch tile delivered 
in Emporia was found to be about $10.50 per joint, 23^2 feet long or 
$4.21 per foot. This section of the ditch was 100 feet long, making 
the cost of the tile $421. The cost of hauling and laying this pipe 
and building a manhole was estimated to be $35.60, making the total 
$456.60, or $4.57 per foot. This was out of the question with the 
funds on hand in the town treasury. Contract figures submitted 
were slightly more than those given above. 

The next plan considered was that of making wooden forms and 
concreting the sides and bottom. The cost in this case, while esti¬ 
mated at slightly less than that of terra cotta pipe, was also considered 
prohibitive. 

Other methods considered were the walling of the sides with brick 
and the laying of a concrete bottom, and the use of corrugated metal 
culvert pipe. Both of these methods were also regarded as too 
expensive, and the corrugated metal pipe was not considered advisable 
in a sandy country where the ditc^hes could be given but little grade. 

The plan finally adopted by the Emporia Town Council, upon the 
recommendation of the writer, was the purchase of metal molds 
for making the concrete pipe locally. It was decided that 24-inch 
and 30-inch pipe would be the sizes required for the ditches selected 
to be covered. Accordingly, the town council authorized the pur¬ 
chase of two molds, one, for 30-inch pipe, and one for 24-inch pipe, 
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both 2}4 feet in length. The socket^ or ‘'slip joint/^ typo of pdpe 
was selected. 

COST OF METAL M.OLM 

Each mold consists of one inside casing, one outside casing, one 
cone centering plate, one top socket ring, and one bottom socket ring. 
Experience has shown it to be advisable to purchase an extra bottom 
socket ring for each mold. The cost was as follows: 


SO^ineh mold 


One 30-inch mold with centering plate (inside casing and 


outside casing)___$40. 25 

1 lx>ttom socket ring. _____ 5. 00 

1 top socket ring....... 5. 75 

1 extra bottom socket ring_ 5. 00 


mold 


$56. 00 


One 24-inch mold with centering plate (inside casing and 

outside casing)_____ 

1 bottom socket ring___ 

1 top socket ring___ 

1 extra bottom socket ring___ 


30. SO 

3. 55 

4. 30 
3. 55 


42.20 


Total 


08. 20 


METHOD OF MANITFACTUKE 

A small concrete platfonn about 6 feet square and 4 inches thick 
was poured and leveled. On this platform the metal molds were 
set. It is important to have the molds set level in order to get 
smooth and even ends so that the joints will fit together properly. 
With the platform the above size, and by having the extra bottom 
socket ring, the two molds can be filled with concrete one day and 
at one mixing, and on the following day, at least during warm weather, 
the metal molds can be removed, cleaned, greased, set up, and re¬ 
filled with concrete without moving or handling the pipe poured the 
first day. On the tliird day the pipe poured the first day can be 
moved to the storage yard with but little danger of breakage, the 
bottom socket ring taken out, and the molds reset and filled again* 
The concrete is mixed by hand, and sufficient material is mixed at 
one time to pour one 30-inch and one 24-inch pipe. The tiii6kness 
of the wall of the 24-inch pipe is 2 inches; that of the 30-inch pipe, 
inches. Approximately 2.9 cubic feet of concrete is requir^ to 
make the 24-inch pipe, and 4.5 cubic feet to make the 30-inoh pipe* 

In making the above amount of concrete, 8 cubic feet of sand and 
gravel and 3 bags of cement are used. Allowing for a small amount 
of wastage, 8 cubic feet of concrete is a safe amount to mix up for the 
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two pipes. The ^gregate is not screened, but is used just as it 
comes from one of the local gravel pits. This has no large pebbles 
in it, but has a good quantity of fine gravel. 

The best mixture is 1 part Portland cement, 1J4 parts sand, and 
2}4 parts gravel or crushed stone. Gravel should not exceed one- 
half inch in size. We have used a mix of 1 part Portland cement, 
parts sand, and 2^ parts of gravel with apparently good results. 
It would, perhaps, be advisable to screen the gravel. 

Each concrete pipe is reinforced with six rings of No. 9 wire. The 
rings are placed as the molds arc filled with concrete, and are spaced 
as evenly as possible. 

There has been very little breakage in handling and in laying the 

pipe- 

The detail cost of material used for making one 24-inch pipe and 
one 30-inch pipe both 2J^ feet long, a total of 5 feot, is as follows: 


3 bags cement at 80^ per bag. $2. 40 

8 cubic feet sand and gravel at $1.60 per yard or cents per 

cubic foot.-.44 

12 rings No. 9 wire for reinforcing___ . 15 

Material cost.... $2. 99 

The cost of labor, removing, cleaning, greasing, resetting molds, 
and mixing concretes is as follows; 

1 man, 2 hours at 20^____ .40 

1 man, 2 hours at 25^____50 

Labor cost...... .90 

Total...... 3.89 


Tliere are approximately 8 cubic feet of concrete in the two joints 
of pipe, and the cost of this for material and labor is $3.89. 

Estimating the labor and material cost of the 30-inch pipe at 
nine-sixtcentlis of the total ($3.89), the 2J-<j-foot section of 30-inch 
pipe costs approximately $2.19, or cents per foot; and putting 
the labor and material cost of the 24-inch pipe at seven-sixteenths of 
the total, the 2)^-foot section of 24-inch pipe costs approximately 
$1.70, or 68 cents per foot. 

There must be added to the above cost the amount of depreciation 
on the molds based on the total number of times each mold can 
be used before it becomes unserviceable. This is arbitrarily estimated 
at 4;j.Mpts per foot for the 24-inch pipe and 5 cents per foot for the 
30-in(di pipe; it may be less. There is nothing to base such an esti¬ 
mate on except that the first molds purchased have been used 160 
times at this writing and show but slight deterioration, and have 
required no repairing. 
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At lirst <»idy tw« moida wtte pocdbaacd m (urdw lo icy 0til Ddi 
Metliod ol pipe nmkiitg witA as siaall tin OBtiay of money w pmiiin 
The pipe is made by the rc^ariy employed street {oeoe of li» buwm, 
irfao do this work under the supervision of either the swpeaintesidbnt 
of streets or the county sanitaiy officer. Neither of the latter spends 
much time superviaiaig the manufacture, merely gois^ by to see that 
^ proper mix is made up, then again after molds are filled to see 
that the top socket rings are properly placed. Sometimes the cooh 
crete settles away from the ring a little, but this is reme<fied by a few 
minutes’ w'ork. This is one matter, however, to be careftilly wat(hed. 

The concrete platform, the mixing board, the molds, and the 
sand and gravel wwo placed near the tool houso, at which the street 
force reports daily. The cement, reinforcing material, and tools 
are stored inside the tool house, and the water is obtained from a 
city water tap located just inside the tool house. 

Thus, It is seen, the materials are convenient and all unnecessary 
work and waste motion have been eliminated. This has contributed 
greatly to the low cost of manufacture. Fui'therraore, after several 
joints of pipe had been made and the men had become acquainted 
with the procedure, it was determined that two liours for two men 
were ample for taking down, cleaning off, greasing, sotting up the 
molds, and mixing the c mcrete. This has been systematized to 
such an extent that two men are allowed two hour', pay for com¬ 
pletion of the task, and they usually finish u few minutes short of tho 
time allowed. The chief advantage, however, is that it reduces 
supervision to a muumuin. 

After the pipe has set for two days, it is rolled to the storage 
yard near the tool houso and allowed lo cure throe weeks before 
being handled. Storage space is rather limited; and as soon as 
them is enough pipe on hand to provide one day’s work for the 
simet force, it is placed in tho ditches. This also oliminatoa danger 
of breakage in the storage yard, puts the pipe in service quicldy, 
and the return on the investment is not delayed. 

LAIING PIPE 

A start was made by laying 90 feet of .30-mch pipe in ono of the 
luige ditches. Some additional cost was due to the grubbing out 
of two large stumps in order to straightmi this ditch. Mmdmles 
an provided at intervals of 100 feet or less for cleaning and flushiog 
out the pipe line in case clogging should occur. These add to the 
eoattconaidcspably but were deemed advisable, 
itemized cost for this work is as follows: 
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PLATE I 



Top Fillinp molds. Center. Pipe ready to be laid. Bottom. Pipe in ditch 




















Haveh td, 1«25 


sm 

Hatilinff pipe from pmd to ditch 


1 team and driver (1 day)...... $5. 50 

% helper (1 day)-.,.«... 2. 00 

-$7.50 

Labor for laying and covering pipe 

4 men at $2 per day_____ 8. 00 

1 man at $2.60 per day... 2. 50 

- 10.60 

1 cast iron manhole and cover__9. 50 

2 bags ecmeiit for ccmienting pipe joints and building inan- 

1k)1o- ___ 1. 60 

Old paving stones for manhole__ 1. 50 

- 12.60 

Labor building manhole and to complete covering pipe_ 6.00 


36. 60 

90 feet 30-inch x^ipc at 92J^^i (87J4^ plus 5fi per ft. depreciation 


on mold)________ 83.25 

Total, exclusive of supervision___ 119. 85 


Therefore, for making, laying, and covering 90 feet of SO^inch 
homemade concrete pipe, including one manhole installed^ the cost 
was $1.33 per foot. 

The cost of 90 feet of 30-inch terra cotta pipe at $4.21 per foot 
would he $378.00; allowing tiie same amount as above for manhole, 
laying and covering—$30.00—would make the total cost $415.50. 
Compai-ing the cost of the homo manufactured concrete pipe ($119.85) 
with the cost of terra cotta pipe fur this job we find tho saving to bo 
$295.05, or about $3.28 per foot. 

The second job of 30-inch concTcto i)ipo placed and covered w^as 
45 joints, or 112i>^ feet. The cost for this job, including two man¬ 
holes installed, was as follows: 

Hauling 


1 team and driver, 8 hours at 60fJ..$4. 80 

1 helper, 8 hours at .... 1. GO 

-- $6. 40 

Tioo manholes 

2 manholes and covers at $9____18. 00 

2 bags cement, building manhole, and cementing pipe joints, 1. 60 
Old paving stones for manholes..... 3.00 

- 22.60 

Labor laying and covering pipe and installing two manholes, 107 
hours at 20^i....... 21. 40 


60.40 

112)4 ft. 30 inch pipe at (B7>^^ plus 5^ per foot deprecia¬ 
tion on mold) 


Total, exclusive of supervision 


104.06 
164. 40 
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Allowing tho same charge for installation for terra cotta pipe (it may 
be less) wc find tho 1123^ feet of pipe at $4.21 would have cost 
$473.62 plus installation, $50.40, or a total of $524.02 as against 
$154.46 for the homo manufactured concrete pipe, showing a saving 
of $369.56. 

Tho above results demonstrated to the satisfaction of the town 
council that this plan of making pipe is practicable and economical, 
and they aiithori?!:ed tho purchase of an additional 24-inch mold 
and another 30-inch mold. This has increased the output of con¬ 
crete pipe to 5 feet of each sized pipe per day. It has also lessoned 
the cost of manufacture considerably, as two men can usually remove 
the molds, clean, and grease them, set them up, and fill tho four 
molds with concrete in three hours, whereas before it required two 
hours to fill the two molds. The amount of sand and gravel has 
been decreased slightly as it has been found that the wastage is no 
more in using the four molds than previously witli two molds. 
Tile number of bags of cement has also been reduced in the larger 
batch, making tho mix approximately 1 : More rein¬ 

forcing wire and a richer mixture may be advisable, but the pipe 
made to date has withstood handling and seems strong and durable. 

List of materials used for 5 feet of 24-inch concrete pipe and 5 
feet of 30-inch concrete pipe and the labor in making this amount 
of pipe arc approximately as follows: 


Material 

5 bags cement at 80^..... $4.00 

Wire for reinforcing...-.....30 

Labor 

1 man, 3 hours at 25^___ . 75 

1 man, 3 hours at 20^__.60 

15 cubic feet sand and gravel at per cubic foot.83 

Total, exclusive of supervision.... 6. 48 


Estimating the cost of 30-inch concrete pipe at nine-sixteenths of 
tho total ($6.48) we find the 5 feet to cost about $3.64, or 73 cents 
per foot. Putting the cost of the 24-inch pipe at seven-sixteenths 
of the total ($6.48), 5 feet of tho pipe costs approximately $2.83, or 
56H cents per foot. Adding 4 cents per foot for depreciation on 
molds for the 24-inch pipe, it now costs &0}4 cents per foot, and add¬ 
ing 5 cents per foot on the 30-inch pipe, it now costs 78 cents per foot. 
Therefore, by using four molds instead of two wo reduced the cost 
of tho 30-inch pipe approximately 14J^ cents per foot and of the 
24-inch pipe cents per foot. 

This method has worked exceedingly well and the work has been 
done at odd times by tho street force under the supervision of the 
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sairitary officer and the superintendent of streets. Tlie advantages 
as they appear to the writer arc as follows: 

(1) Small outlay for equipment. 

(2) Pipe can be made at odd times, as much or as little as funds 
will permit, 

(3) Practically no overhead when molds are not in use. 

(4) Low cost of manufacture, with rasultiiig greater accomplish¬ 
ment in proportion to expenditure. 

(5) Equipment always on hand to manufacture pipe when needed. 

No mention has been made of the use of the 24-inch pipe manufac¬ 
tured. This has not been laid in any of the ditches as yet, but will 
be ready to be put in when a sufficient amount of the larger pipe has 
been laid to permit the use of the 24-inch. The lowest price quoted 
on 24-inc!i terra cotta pipe was $2.03 per foot in carload lots. It 
has been manufactured for 68 cents per foot when two forms were 
used, and for 60cents per foot when four forms were used. Taking 
the higher figure for comparison, 68 cents per foot against $2.03 per 
foot for terra cotta, we find the saving to bo $1.35 per foot. 

Practically any sized pipe required can be made under this plan. 
One important point to bear in mind is that the molds must be 
thoroughly (deaned and then greased after each cast. This is an 
important factor in making the molds easy to remove; and it also 
aids in preserving the molds and in getting smooth pipe. 

As far as is known, Emporia is the first municipality which has 
used the above method of manufacturing concrete pipe and covering 
the drainage ditches. It shows a considerable saving on the work 
completed. What Emporia has done, other towns with a wide¬ 
awake sanitary officer or supcrinteirdent can do; and this article is 
writfen with the hope that it will help other communities in solving 
their drainage problem in a satisfactory and economical waj'. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 28, 1925 


Summary of information received hy telegraph from industrial insurance com¬ 
panies for week ended February 88,19SS, and corresponding teeek of 1924. (From 
the Weekly Health Index, March 3, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Fob. 3», 1925 week, 1924 


Policies in force.... 

Number of death claims___ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 
rate..... 


68, 814,210 55,145,701 

11,054 12,454 

10 . 6 11 . 8 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 28^ 19^5^ infant mortality^ annual death raie^ and comparison 
with corresponding week of 19^4* (From the Weekly Health IndeXf Match S, 
1925^ issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Fob. 

28, ms 

Annual 
death 
rate iier 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

('ity 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

1,000 

corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1024 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1925 > 

Total (64 cities).-.... 

7,315 

13.9 

>14.5 

908 

<946 




Akron____ 

37 


1 

7 

3 

77 

Albany ^..-... 

35 

1.5.2 

20 7 

3 

4 

67 

Atlanta_____ 

87 

10.5 

22 0 

8 

14 

Baltimore^--__- 

246 

16 1 

18.5 

87 

34 

108 

Birmingham.. 

88 

22.3 

19.0 

9 

16 

Boston.-. 

288 

19.2 

14.6 

50 

32 

132 

Bridgeport____ 

37 

8 

8 

127 

Buffalo. 

194 

18.3 

13 3 

35 

28 

J42 

('ambridge.... 

26 

12 1 

13.5 

3 

5 

52 

Camden."-. 

48 

19.5 

14 9 

5 

9 

82 

(^hicago^... 

703 

12 2 

12.6 

95 

00 

84 

Cincinnati..... 

111 

14 1 

16 1 

10 

12 

59 

Cleveland.... 

108 

11 0 

12 1 

32 

37 

79 

Columbus.. 

80 

15.2 

11.3 

12 

5 

113 

Dallas.-..... 

49 

13 2 

21 6 

5 

11 

Davton.... 

45 

13 6 

14 5 

6 

3 


Denver.. .......___ 

85 

8 

8 


Des Moines... 

30 

10 5 

10.1 

7 

3 

120 

Detroit_______ 

289 

54 

46 

91 

Duluth.. 

19 

9 0 

9.6 

1 

1 

21 

Erie. 

30 


6 

10 

117 

Fall River * . 

40 

17.2 

15 9 

10 

8 

144 

Flint . 

27 

5 

2 

82 

Fort Worth. 

28 

9 6 

i4 1 

2 

5 

Grand Rapids.__ 

34 

11 8 

10 2 

4 

2 

62 

Indianapolis..... 

103 

15 0 

13 5 

11 

10 

76 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

22 

10.9 

18.3 

3 

6 

67 

Jersey City... 

62 

10 3 

14.9 

4 

11 

28 

Kansas City, Kans.... 

25 

10 5 

15.0 

2 

3 

42 

Kansas City, Mo.... 

131 

18 0 

14.9 

20 

19 

Los Angeles.-. 

265 

22 

14 

61 

I.iOuisviTle.... 

98 

19.7 

16.7 

11 

8 

96 

Lowell.-.-. 

31 

13.9 

10.8 

4 

6 

70 

Lynn.-. 

32 

15.9 

16.1 

6 

3 

159 

Memphis.... 

68 

*20.3 

24.8 

12 

9 

Milwaukee.-.. 

102 

10.6 

9.3 

13 

13 

59 


104 

12,7 

11.5 

16 

9 

80 


44 

18 5 

22 0 

8 

6 

New Bedford... 

35 

13. 5 

12.6 

8 

7 1 

133 

Now Haven...... 

54 

15 7 

13 6 

7 

6 ‘ 

91 

New Orleans.. 

176 

22 1 

1 20 9 

14 

15 

New York.. 

1,473 

164 

12.6 

1 13 7 

187 

218 

75 

Bronx Borough.... 

9.5 

II.0 

15 

16 

52 

Brooklyn Borough... 

489 

11.4 

13. 4 

58 

75 

61 

Manhattan Borough_ 

651 

15.0 

ia2 

96 

1 114 

96 

Queens Borough ... 

125 

11.4 

a4 

15 

9 

74 

Richmond Borough... 

44 

17.1 

17.2 

3 

4 

64 

Newark, N. J.. 

107 

12.3 

12.8 

12 

14 

55 

Norfolk. 

27 

a 3 

14 3 

6 

7 

107 

36 

Oakland...... 

69 

14.2 

18.2 

3 

9 

Oklahoma City. 

21 

10.2 

14 5 

4 

4 

Omaha.... 

60 

14.8 

14 5 

2 

6 

19 

60 

Paterson. 

33 

12.1 

14.8 

3 

6 

Philadelphia. 

532 

14.0 

15.6 

63 

62 

79 

Pittsburgh. 

174 

14.4 

16.3 

14 

30 

49 

62 

112 

Portland, Oreg..#,.. 

69 

12.7 

9 8 

5 

2 

Providence..... 

72 

15.3 

20.1 

14 

12 

Richmond..... 

59 

16.5 

18.7 

3 

10 

36 

40 

Rochester... 

68 

10.7 

5 

St. J^uis.... 

232 

14.7 

15.3 

12.6 

12 

20 

5 

8t. Paul. 

56 

11.9 

5 

43 

16 

Salt Lake City * . 

33 

13.1 

15.4 

1 

4 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 03 cities. 

«Deaths for week ended Friday, February 27, 1925. 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 28^ 19B5j infant mortalityf annual death rate, arid comparison 
with corresponding week of 19^4 —Continued 


City 

Week ended Feb. 
28, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deafh.s under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb 28. 

1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Fob 28, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Ban Antonio__-..... 

60 

15.8 

21 2 

7 

7 


Ban Francisco. 

130 

12.2 1 

15 7 

10 

10 

58 

BchonecJtady. 

30 

15.3 ! 

8.3 

4 

1 

113 

Seattle.. 

55 



3 

4 

31 

Bomervillo. 

23 

11 7 

11.9 

4 

4 

107 

Spokane . .... 

23 



1 

5 

22 

SprinKfleld, Mass. 

36 

12.3 

11.9 

6 

7 

89 

Syracuse.... 

51 

13.9 

11.1 

6 

5 

75 

Tacoma. 

27 

13.5 

10 6 

3 

0 

71 

Toledo.-. 

87 

15 8 

13.8 

7 

8 

63 

Trenton...-. 

37 

14.6 

20.1 

6 

8 

97 

Washington, 1). C. 

157 

16.4 

16.7 

20 

13 

112 

Waterburv ... 

27 



4 

2 

88 

Wilmington, Del... 

36 

15 4 

13 9 

5 

2 

114 

Worcester... 

42 i 

11 0 

13 0 

7 

8 

81 

Yonkers. 

33 J 

16 4 

7.6 1 

4 1 

3 

88 

Youngstown... 

45 

14 7 

16.1 

8 

6 

101 



























PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease mthout 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are prelinanary, and the figures are subject to change when later rettirns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended Marc^ 7, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria.. 

Dysentery. 

Influenza.. 

Malaria. 

Measles.. 

Mumps.. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.. 

Pellagra.. 

Pneumonia.. 

Poliomyelitis.. 

Scarlet fever.. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 

Whooping cough. 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps.. 

Pellagra. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 


ARKANSAS—coLtinued 


Cases Cases 

— 1 Tuberculosis . 4 

.. 29 Typhoid fever. 9 

— 11 Whooping cough. 19 

— ^ CALIFORNIA 

.. 897 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

52 Merced County. 1 

Siskiyou County. 1 

I Diphtheria. 120 

p Influenza. 120 

'* 191 Lethargic encepalitls: 

I Los Angeles. 2 

j 9 San Diego. 1 

183 Measles. 72 

1 Poliomyelitis; 

36 Berkeley. 2 

12 Los Angeles. 1 

0 Los Angeles County. 1 

Scarlet fever. 169 

Smallpox. 

8 Los Angeles. 37 

1 Los Angeles County. 17 

180 Oakland. 8 

2 Ban Diego. 15 

2 Ban Francisco. 9 

10 Scattering. 65 

9 Typhoid feviir. 14 

2 

‘ COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox. 50 

. 20 Diphtheria. 16 

. 1 Influenza. 14 

_ 399 Measles. 1 

. 41 Mumps. 16 

. 32 Pneumonia. 10 

. 39 Scarlet fever. 33 

4 Tuberculosis. 06 

. 9 Typhoid fever... 6 

, 7 I Whooping cough. | 

(612) 
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March 13. 1925 


coNaaEcaacpt 


Cases 

Chicken pox. 44 

Conjunctivitis (inlectious). l 

Diphtheria. 'fiO 

German measles. 44 

Influenza. 5 

Measles. 99 

Mumps. «5 

Paratyphoid fever...*_* 1 

pneumonia (all forms). 92 

Scarlet fever. 153 

Septic sore throat. 4 

Trachoma. 1 

Tul)eroQ3osis (all fenns). 81 

Typhoid fever.. 5 

Whooping-cough.. «8 

DICLAWARB 

Diphtheria.- 4 

Mumps. 1 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Tuberculosis -. 7 

Whooping cough.- 3 

niSTRlCT -or CGI/tr«BlA 

Chicken pox. 30 

Diphtheria. J5 

Influenza.- 1 

Measles. 13 

Pneumonia. 38 

Scarlet fever. 29 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis-. 36 

Typhoid fever. 1 

W hooping cough. 2 


FLORIDA 

Diphtheria. 6 

Influenza. 28 

Materia. 7 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlel fever. 2 

Smidl|«9*c.-. 1 

Tyfitead fever. 12 

GROROIA 

Chicken pox.. 63 

Conjunctivitis (infectious). 1 

Dengue. 1 

Diphtheria. 39 

Dysentery (bacillary). 1 

Hookworm disease. 4 

Influenza. 96i 

Lethargic cnocpbaiitls. 1 

Mfflada. 15 

Measles. 16 

Mumps.119 

Pellagra. 4 

............... __HJ2 

fifearlet fever- 12 

•Septic .SOM throat.-- 9 

BmaUpoK_ 8 

_................ 24 

Tyfilaoid fever. 8 

Whooping oongh. 44 


ILLINOIS 

Coses 


Cerebrospinal meningitis—Menard County_ 1 

Diphtheria; 

Cook County. 65 

Scattering. 38 

Influenza. 57 

l-ethargic encephalitis: 

Cook County. 1 

Knox County. 1 

Measles. 948 

Pneumonia.428 

Poliomyelitis—W'illiamson County. 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County-.,. 346 

Kane County. 9 

Kankakee County... 10 

Knox County... 10 

La Salle County.. 9 

St. Clair County... 31 

Will County.. 9 

Scattering. 130 

Smallpox: 

Madison County... 10 

St. Clan* County. 11 

Scattering. 18 

Tuberculosis. 177 

Typhoid fever. 13 

Whooping cough.252 


INDIANA 

Chtekwi pox. 60 

Diphtheria. 36 

Influenza.270 

Mwislps. 170 

Mumps. 12 

Pneumonia. 35 

PoMomyetttis . l 

Scarlet fever.243 

Smallpox. 122 

Tutwculosis. 45 

Typhoid fever.. 8 

Whooi>{ug cough.. 27 

IOWA 

Diphlhcila. 15 

Scarlet fevei... 41 

Small3x>x.-.. 12 

Typlwid fever..— 1 

KANSAS 

Cctvbrospin»l meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox .. 105 

Diphthoria.. 36 

German mooslcs. 3 

Influenza. 41 

Measles. 12 

Mumps.-..612 

Pneumonia.105 

Si’ariet fever. 186 

SranilpOK. 3 

T tt berci ri osw. 83 

Tj^lihwd fevw. 4 

Whooping cough. 61 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 1 

Diphtheria.. 15 

Influenza. 21.1 
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LOUisiANA'—continued 


Mal«rla. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

MAINE 

Chicken pox. 

Conjunctivitis.. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza... 

I/Cthargic encephalitis. 

Measles. 

Mumps.. 

Pneumonia.. 

Scarlet fever.. 

TiilH’rculosis. 

Typhoid fever.. 

Vlmwnt's angina.. 

Whooping cough. 

MARYLAND» 

Ceiebrospinal meningitis.. 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria.. 

German measles.. 

Influenza. 

Measles. 

Mumfis. 

Pneumonia (all forms). 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 

Diphtheria. 

German measles. 

Hookworm disease. 

Influenza. 

l/Othargic encephalitis. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Pneumonia (lobar). 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat. 

Trachoma.. 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough.. 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria.. 

Measles.. 

Pneumonia.. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

I Week ended Friday. 


Oesee 


81 

26 

35 

0 


23 

1 

4 

13 

1 

13 

227 

10 

19 

4 

2 

1 

13 


1 

73 

24 

4 

68 

52 

89 

146 

71 

1 

49 

2 

89 


. 2 
238 
26 
120 
228 
1 

65 

4 

599 

90 

32 

216 

2 

319 

4 

2 

142 

6 

198 

85 

142 

273 

418 

10 

50 

10 

81 


IIINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox_-. 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever... 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Seal let fever. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever.. 


MISSOURI 

Anthrax. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Measles. 

Muiniis. 

Pneumonia. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Rabies. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tetanus. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

MONTANA 1 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

German measles. 

Measles. 

Mumps... 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smalliiox... 

Tuberculosis. .. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonial. 

Sc 4 irlct fever. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever. 

W'hooping cough. 

NEW JBRSET 

Anthrax. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Measles.. 

Paratyphoid fever. 


* Reports for two weeks ended March 7,1925. 


Oases 
- 1 
.. 139 
.. 68 
.. 44 
8 
247 
26 
.. 67 
.. 6 
.. 9 

„ 0 
„ 525 
- 2 
- 22 

4 

.. 1 
„ 3 

.. 87 
.. 87 
.. 75 
9 

„ 107 

- 76 
.. 1 
.. 2 
.. 434 
.. 13 

1 

- 79 

.. 3 

17 


38 

14 

117 

36 

22 

1 

66 

18 

12 

6 

23 

28 

7 

7 

8 
9 

38 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1S6 

85 

42 

.223 

2 
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March 13, 1025 


WBV jSHSEY-^oontinued 

Caacs 


Pneomonia.1.144 

Scarlet lever. 320 

Smallpox. 6 

Trachoma. 4 

Trichinosis. 4 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whooping cough.231 

MEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox... 

Conjunctivitis. 2 

Diphtheria. 4 

Influenza. 76 

Measles. 34 

Mumps. 80 

Pellagra.- 1 

Pneumonia. 16 

Scarlet fever.. 5 

Tuberculosis. 37 

Whooping cough. 4 

NEW YOKE 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Diphtheria. 88 

Influenza...132 

Letliargic encephalitis. 6 

Measles. 664 

Pneumonia.412 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever.344 

Smallpox. 14 

Typhoid fever. 19 

Whooping cough.228 

NORTH CAROUNA 

Chicken pox. 114 

Diphtheiia.. 34 

German measles.. 1 

Measles . 117 

Scarlet fever. 23 

Small pox. 43 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough.117 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken j>ox. 32 

Diphtheria. 16 

Influenza. 489 

Measles. 8 

Mumps. 64 

Pneumonia.169 

Poliomyelitis >Washita County. 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Washington County. 8 

Woods County. 9 

Scattering. 10 

Smallpox: 

Custer County. 8 

Scattering. 7 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whoopingeottgh. 30 


OREGON 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. ‘ 1 

Chicken pox. 24 

Diphtheria. 24 

Influmiza. 4 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles.-. 2 

Mumps . 32 

Pneumonia. *6 

Scarlet fever.- 26 

Smallpox. 10 

Tuberculosis. 9 

Typhoid foxier. * 1 

Whooping cough. 8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 6 

Diphtheria. 8 

Measles... 1 

Mumps. 6 

Pneumonia. 6 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 43 

Smallpox. 17 

Tuberculosis--. 2 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 7 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox.100 

Dengue.—— 10 

Diphtheria.. 42 

Dysentery (epidemic). 4 

Influenza. 1,862 

Measles. 91 

Mumps. 122 

Pellagra. 8 

PneiifDonia.192 

Scari^ fever. 29 

Smallpox. 67 

Tetanus.. 1 

Trachoma. 6 

Tubeirulosis . 41 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough .. 69 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 64 

Diphtheria..- 3 

Measles.— 4 

Mumps. 63 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 24 

Whooping cough. 2 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox. 166 

Diphtheria. 60 

German measles. C8 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 8 

Mumps.216 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 63 

Smallpox. 93 

Tuberculosis... 26 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping oQUgh. 47 


1 Deaths. 

82840*—25t-8 
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WEST VIBOINIA 

Oases 


Diphthem. 7 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Smallpox. 8 

Typhoid fever. 8 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox. 47 

Diphtheria. Ifi 

German measles.683 

Measles..487 

Mumps. 66 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever. 11 

Smallpox.-.. 12 

Tuberculosis-.. 12 

Wboojjine cough. 41 

Scattoiing. 

Chicken ijox. 129 

Diphtheria. 18 


WISCONSIN—continued 


ScotterIngT-Continued. Cases 

German measles. 86 

Influenza. 79 

Measles.171 

Mumps.364 

Pneumonia. 20 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever.129 

Smallpox. 41 

Tuberculosis. 16 

Whooping cough. 49 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox. 23 

Diphtheria. 4 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 7 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Trachoma. 2 

Typhoid fever.— 11 


Reports for Week Ended February 28, 1925 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox. 48 

Diphtheria . 15 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 11 

Pneumonia. 43 

Soviet fever. 38 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis. 31 

Whooping cough. 20 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

German measles.. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia . 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever.... 
Whooping cough- 


Cases 
. 40 

- 9 

. 2 
. 3 

- 25 

. 23 
. 99 
. 2 
. 3 

- 6 
. 24 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly ani covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

- -. 1 

Influ¬ 
enza j 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

1 

1 

1 

Scarlet 

fever 

1 

SmaU- 

pox 

1 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Nwembn, 19H 

1 

1 

] 









Colorado_ 

3 

IIG 

1 


13 


2 

164 

11 

11 

Decembert i9ii 

1 







Colorado. 

1 

106 

4 


8 


1 

180 

1 

5 

Januaryt 










Arkamsas...*. 

3 

29 

865 

88 

175 

19 

0 

51 

48 

37 

Colorado.. 

1 

99 

11 


31 



205 

3 

12 

Delaware__ 


24 

7 


7 



18 



North Dakota. 

1 

24 

5 


28 

i 

2 

346 

SO 

3 

February, 19S5 









Vermont. 

I 

17 



29 


1 

76 


8 





! 

1 
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March 13, IASS 


Number 0 { Cttses of Certsln Commnniceble Diseases Repotted for the Month 
of December, 1924, by State Health OflBcers 


State 

Chick¬ 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama. 

182 

131 

141 

121 

86 

352 

144 

76 

105 

Arizona. 

19 

20 

179 

84 

55 

25 

202 

7 

28 

Arkansas. 

128 

35 

25 

18 

67 

42 

»39 

00 

84 

California*. 










Colorado *. 










Conne>ctlcut. 

308 

203 

71 

84 

824 


117 

33 

222 

Delaware. 

5 

13 

2 

8 

0 


7 

1 

8 

District of Columbia. 

156 

C2 

16 


173 


92 

35 

64 

Florida*. 










Georgia. 

78 

120 

96 

8 

28 

17 

81 

16 

16 

Idaho. 

20 




22 



3 


Illinois. 

2,037 

664 

815 

823 

1,516 

166 

925 

231 

" 956 

Indiana. 


237 



462 



50 


Iowa. 

108 

77 

46 

36 

215 

219 


(1) 

40 

Kansas. 

601 

186 

19 

761 

393 

17 

192 

9 

87 

Kentucky*.. 










LniiisiariA_ 

85 

101 

li 

1 

60 

53 

* 107 

157 

8 

Maine. 

257 

43 

14 

255 

140 


34 

20 

31 

Maryland. 

400 

218 

86 

80 

37K 


203 

63 

278 

Massachusetts. 

1,242 

677 

674 

392 

1,411 


475 

73 

367 

Michigan *. 









Minnesota. . 

797 

402 

65 


980 

. 

554 

267 

17 

111 

Mississippi. 

829 

141 

114 

1,397 

61 

102 

267 

141 

374 

Missoun. 

234 

331 

22 

45 

937 

43 

116 

24 

27 

Montana. 

! 78 

92 

29 

3 

59 

65 

44 

0 

65 

Nebraska. 

50 




69 



2 


New Hampshire*. 










New Jersey. 

067 

510 

336 


811 

11 

379 

122 

1,026 

New Mexico *. 









New York. 

2,633 

1,520 

925 

833 

2,263 

51 

1,555 

784 

1,440 

North Carolina.. 

C34 

314 

82 


215 

152 


27 

451 

North Dakota. 

162 

20 

64 

14 

167 

69 

5 


6 

Ohio. 

2,430 

687 

257 

C05 

1,722 

358 

536 

107 

598 

Oklahoma. 

81 


9 


174 

27 

62 

217 

138 

Oregon. 

137 

168 

17 

21 

182 

70 

61 

11 ' 

16 

Pennsylvania. 

j 3,580 ' 

1,192 

1,917 

1,918 

2,633 

6 

476 

164 

1,120 

Rhode Island. 


95 



103 



15 


South Carolina. 

46 

217 


30 

8 

98 

*7 

16 

8 

South Dakota. 

1 105 

34 

7 

8 

203 

88 

4 

8 

20 

Tennessee *. 

329 

94 

154 


186 

161 

146 

94 

196 

Texas*. 










Utah. 

793 

42 

187 

"“^6‘ 

75 

5 

*19 

7 

62 

Vermont. 

298 

25 

44 

135 

93 


*10 

5 

104 

Vir^nia. 

790 

344 

290 


279 

2 

*147 

48 

590 

Washington. 

661 

167 

45 

217 

176 

103 

133 

41 

33 

West Virginia. 

312 

120 

79 


213 

47 

27 

39 

155 

Wisconsin. 

1,516 

265 

760 

682 

643 

146 

132 

20 

441 

Wyoming .. 

63 

1 

2 

4 

16 

10 















* Pulmonary. • Reports received weekly. • Not received. 

* Reports not required by law. * Reports received annually. 
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Case Bates per 1,000 Papulation (Annnd Basis) for the Month of Deeember, 1P24 


state 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama. 

0.88 

0.63 

0.U 

0.58 

0.42 

1.70 

0.70 

0.36 

0.51 

Arizona. 

.67 

.60 

5.36 

2.62 

1.05 

.75 

6.05 

.21 

.84 

Arkanaas. 

.82 

.23 

.16 

.12 

.43 

.27 

i.25 

.68 

.54 

California •. 










Colorado •.... 


.'. 







Connecticut..-. 

2.42 

2.30 

.56 

.66 

6.47 


.92 

.26 


Delaware. 

.25 

.66 

.10 

.41 j 

.30 


.36 

.05 

.41 

District of Columbia. 

4.21 

1.67 

.43 


4.67 


2,48 

.94 

1.46 

Florida«. 









Georgia. 

.80 

.47 

.37 

.03 

.11 

.07 

.32 

.06 

.06 

Idaho.! 

.49 




.54 



.07 


Rlinoia. 

3.50 

1.14 

1.40 

Hi 

2.60 

.28 

1.59 

.40 

1.63 

Indiana... 


.92 



1.80 



. 19 


Iowa. 

.61 

.37 

.22 

.17 

1.02 

1,04 


(*) 

.19 

ITatisiui 

4.52 

1.22 

.12 

4.98 

2.57 

.11 

1.26 

1 

.06 

,57 

Kentucky •... 



Louisiana. 

.22 

.64 

.07 

.01 

.38 

.34 

* .68 

.99 

.05 

Maine..-___ 

3.89 

.65 

.21 

3.86 

2.26 


.51 

.30 

.47 

Maryland..-.. 

3.10 

1.69 

.67 

.62 

2.93 


1.68 

.49 

2.16 

Massachusetts.—. 

3.60 

1.96 

1.95 

1.13 

4.00 


1.38 

.21 

1.06 

Michigan*.. 










Minn^ota... 

3.72 

1.87 

.30 


4 60 

2. 68 1 

1.26 

.08 

.52 

Ml^isslppi. 

5.47 

.93 

.75 

9.21 

.40 

.67 

1.76 

.93 

2.47 

Missouri... 

.80 

1.13 

.08 

.1.5 

3 20 

.1.5 

.40 

.06 

.09 

Montana. 

1.40 

1.73 

.54 

.06 

; 1 11 

1 22 


.17 

1.22 

Nebraska.... 

.44 




' .61 



.02 


New Hampshire *.. 


_1_ 







New Jersey___ 

^28 

1.78 1 

1.15 


2 78 ' 

’ " .'04 

' i.'so' 

.42 

3.62 

New Mexico •..— 


1 








New York.■..j... 

2 83 

1.64 1 

1.00 

.90 

'” 2 . 43 ' 

. 05 

i.67 

.84 

1.55 

North Carolina. 

2.75 

1.36 

.30 


93 

66 


. 12 

1.97 

North Dakota. 

2.82 

.60 

1.11 

.24 

2.90 

1.20 

.0i> 


.10 

Ohio. 

4.01 

1 30 

.49 

1.15 

3 27 

.68 

1 02 

.*25* 

1.14 

Oklahoma_ 

.43 


.05 


.93 

. 14 


1.16 

.74 

Oregon. 

1.04 

2.38 

.24 

.30 

2. 67 

.99 1 

. 

.16 

.23 

Pennsylvania. 

4.59 

1.63 

2.46 

2.40 

3. 38 

. 01 , 

.61 

.21 

1.44 

Rhode Island__ 


i 1.77 



1 92 

1 


.28 


South Carolina. 

.31 

! 1 45 


.26 

. 06 

1 .66 1 

1.0.') 

.11 

.05 

South Dakota. 

1.88 

.61 

.13 

.14 

3 63 

1. 67 

07 

.14 

.36 

Tennessee *.. 

1.61 

.46 

.75 


.91 

.79 ! 

.72 

.46 

.96 

Texas *_ 










Utah. 

19.32 

1 02 

4.66 

.39 

1.83 

. 12 

‘.46 

.17 

1. M 

Vermont--’.. 

0 98 

.84 

1.47 

4.52 

3.12 


‘ .34 

.17 

3.48 

Virginia. 

3.89 

1.68 

1.41 


1.36 

. 01 

».72 

.23 

2.87 

Washinrton. 

4.55 

1.35 

.36 

1.76 

1.43 

.84 

1.08 

.33 

.27 

West Virginia. 

2.34 

.90 

.59 


1.60 

.35 1 

.20 

.29 

1.16 

Wisconsin. 

6.46 

1,13 

3 24 

’'”2.91'! 

2.7^ 

.62 

66 

.09 

1.88 

Wyoming.... 

3.43 

.OT) 

.11 

.22 I 

.87 

.54 ' 










1 





* Pulmonary. * Reports received weekly »Not received. 

* Reports not required by law. * Reports received annually. 

PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Tlie following items wore taken from the reports of jilague-eradica- 
tive measures from the cities named for the week ended February 21, 


1925: 

Los Angelesj Calif. 

Week ended Feb. 21, 1925: 

Number of rats examined..—___ 3, 446 

Number of rats found to be plague infected___ 14 

Number of squirrels examined_____446 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected.. 2 

Totals to Feb. 21, 1926: 

Number of rats examined____ 53, 023 

Number of rats found to be plague infected. 97 

Number of squirrels examined____2, 304 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected.. 2 
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Oaklandf Calif, 

Week ended Feb. 21, 1026: 

Number of rats examined____ 3,106 

Number of rats found to be plague infected___ 1 

Totals to Feb. 21, 1926: 

Number of rats examined.....i.12, 324 

Number of rats found to be plague infected___ 19 

New Orleansf La. 

Week ended Feb. 21, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected_ 342 

Number of inspections made--.... 1, 07$. 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas___ 44 

Number of rodents examined for plague_____ 5, 133 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected..__ 0 

Totals to Feb. 21, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined.... 42, 491 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected_ 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria .—For the week ended February 21, 1925, 34 vStates 
reported 1,573 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 
23, 1924, the same Stat(^ reported 1,691 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and four cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
having an aggregate population of more than 28,800,000, reported 
827 eases for the week ended February 21, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 1,076 cases. The estimated ex¬ 
pectancy for these cities was 1,086 cases of diphtheria. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Memles ,—Thirty States reported 3,491 cases of measles for the 
week ended February 21, 1925, and 16,389 cases of this disease for 
the week ended February 23, 1924. One hundred and four cities 
reported 2,120 cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,991 
cases last year. 

Scarlet fever .—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-four States—this year, 4,259 cases; last year, 3,812 cases; 
104 cities—this year, 2,161; last year, 1,679; estimated expectancy, 
1,059 cases. 

Smallpox .—^For the week ended February 21, 1925, 34 States 
reported 1,207 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 1,305 cases. One hundred and four cities 
reported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 366 cases; 1924, 
485 cases; estimated expectancy, 105 cases. These cities reported 
12 deaths from smallpox for the week this year, of which 4 occurred 
at Minneapolis. 

Typhoid fever, —Two hundred and seventy-five cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended February 21, 1925, by 33 
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States. For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States re¬ 
ported 221 cases. One hundred and four cities reported 60 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year, and 52 cases for the week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 49 cases. 

Influenza ami pm umoriia. —Deaths frona influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 
1925,1,322 deaths; 1924, 1,283 deaths. 

CUy reports for week ended February SI, 19S5 

Tho “estlniatod exrxictnncy’' given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is tho result of an atloinpt to ascertain from previous oceurrcnce how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may b© expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It Is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num¬ 
ber of cases reiiorled in the corresiKinding week of the preceding years When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods arc excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidcmic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many yeais as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included In obtaining tho estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from tho usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data wore not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated oxiiectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 
1 sles, 

1 cases 
' re- 
! ported 

1 

1 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

Im¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland. 

73,129 

8 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

23 

3 

New Hampshire: 








Concord... 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

Vermont. 









Barre. 

U0,008 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

2 

Burlington. 

23,613 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Massachusetts: 










Boston. 

770,400 

32 

66 

66 

24 

4 

199 

4 

40 

Fall Kiver. 

120,912 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

0 1 

0 

6 

Springfield. 

144,227 


4 

1 

1 

1 

66 

4 

8 

Worcester. 

191,927 

34 

4 

7 

0 

0 

2 

5 

3 

Rhode Island: 






1 

1 



Pawtucket. 

08,799 

1 1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Providence. 

242,378 

0 

13 

10 

0 1 

0 j 

7 

0 

12 

Connecticut: 


1 








Bridgeport. 

J143,555 

! 1 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Hartford. 

1 138,036 

2 

9 

12 

2 

0 

2 

4 

9 

Now Haven. 

172,907 

42 

3 

1 

4 

0 

12 

1 

7 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York* 










Buffalo. 

636,718 

17 

23 

6 

2 

0 

no 

9 

16 

New York. 

5,927,626 

206 

223 

188 

126 

28 

61 

36 

227 

Rochester. 

317,867 

8 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

20 

30 

6 

Syracuse. 

184,6U 

18 

7 

4 

0 

0 

3 

44 

7 

New Jersey. 










Canuten. 

124,157 

7 

4 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

Newark.-. 

438,690 

35 

21 

9 

18 

0 

60 

9 

16 

Trenton. 

127,390 

0 

7 

3 

8 

0 

16 

0 

4 

Pennsylvania 










Philadelphia. 

1,922,788 

79 

76 

84 


9 

220 

30 

03 

Pittsburgh. 

613,442 

49 

24 

19 


4 

228 

39 

60 

Reading. 

110,917 

7 

8 

2 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

Scranton. 

140,636 

5 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 


* Population Jan 1, 1920. 
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CUy reports for week ended F^uary SI, 19SB —Continued 


Pivision, State, and 
dty 


Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

(Cincinnati... 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 

Indianapolis. 

South Bend. 

Torre Uaute. 

niinois: 

Chicago. 

Cicero. 

Springfield. 

Michigan' 

Detroit. 

Flint . 

Grand Rapids. 

Wisconsin* 

Madison.... 

Milwaukee_ 

Racine. 

Su[)crior. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

Minneapolis. 

St. Paul.. 

Iowa: 

Davenport. 

Dcs Moines. 

Sioux ("ity. 

Waterloo. 

Missouri’ 

Kansas City. 

St. Joseph. 

St Louis. 

North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

Grand Forks. 

South Dakota* 

Aberdeen. 

Sioux Palls. 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln. 

Omalia. 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 

Wichita. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


406,312 

886,519 

261,082 

268,338 

93,573 
342,718 
76,709 
68.939 

2,886,121 

55,968 

61,833 


995,668 
117,908 
145,947 

42,519 
484,595 
64,393 
> 39,671 


106,289 
409,125 
241,891 

61,262 
140,923 
79, 062 
39,607 

351,819 
78,232 
803,853 

24,841 
14, 547 


15, 829 
29,206 


58, 761 
204,382 

52,555 
79,261 


Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland. 

Frederick. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 

Virginia; 

Ljmchburg.. 

Norfolk. 

Richmond.. 

Roanoke.... 

West VMnia: 

Charlwton.. 

Huntington. 
Whedii 
North Card 



WUimtigtQQ._ 

Winaton-Salem.__ 


117,728 

773,580 

32,361 

11,301 

1437,571 

30^277 
150,089 
181,044 
55,502 

45,597 

57,018 

156,206 

20,171 

85^710 

86,230 


1 Pi^Htlatloa Jan. 1* 102a 


Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

22 

10 

3 

4 

2 

0 

8 

10 

84 

33 

35 

13 

4 

6 

12 

35 

21 

4 

4 


2 

2 

2 

8 

27 

7 

8 

1 

1 

28 

1 

4 

17 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

39 

n 

5 


1 

3 

5 

30 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

no 

119 

64 

25 

7 

414 

25 

07 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

5 

2 

6 

4 

0 

4 

50 

1 

67 

62 

22 

3 

4 

12 

8 

43 

6 

7 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

10 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 


2 

240 


50 

17 

15 

3 

3 

426 

106 

0 

28 

2 

1 

0 

0 

22 

6 

1 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

72 

16 

30 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

18 

13 

17 

0 

1 

4 

44 

6 

1 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


1 

4 

3 

0 


0 

0 


0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 


5 

i 0 

5 

11 


2 

20 

20 

11 

2 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

6 

27 

48 

29 

1 

0 

7 

13 


23 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


5 


0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


11 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

13 

5 

i 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

163 

2 

28 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

27 

29 

30 

7 

10 

14 

61 


X 

3 

1 


0 




1 

1 

1 

0 

1 


i 

17 

13 

15 


4 

12 


16 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

34 

0 

29 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

94 

3 

4 

8 

6 


3 

4 

3 

6 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

5 

0 

17 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


1 

2 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 
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City reportB for toeek ended February 21 ^ 1925 —Continued 


division, State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC—con. 









South Carolina: 









Charleston. 

71,245 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Coluinbia. 

30.688 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Greenville_ 

2.'), 780 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

Georfua: 








Atlanta. 

222,063 

7 

2 

8 

32 

0 

0 

2 

■pruptrwlck _ 

15,937 


1 

0 

16 

0 

0 


Savannah_ 

80,448 


1 






Florida. 








St. Petersburg. 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa. 

56,060 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky. 









Covington. 

67,877 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisville. 

257,671 

4 

5 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee. 









Memphis___ 

170, 067 

17 

4 

4 


1 

2 

4 

Nashville_ 

121,128 

1 

1 

1 


4 

6 

1 

Alabama: 









Birmingham_ 

195,901 

8 

2 

4 

13 

6 

1 

9 

Mobile. 

03,858 

0 

1 

0 

41 

2 

0 

2 

Montgomery. 

45,383 

0 

1 

1 

11 

0 

0 

5 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas: 









Fort 8mitli.. 

30, 635 

11 

0 

2 

0 


0 

6 

Little Rock. 

70; 916 

0 

1 

0 

10 

3 

2 

1 

Louisiana: 









New Orlenas. 

404,576 

5 

1.3 

12 

3.5 

20 

0 

0 

Shreveport. . .. 

54,600 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma. 

101,150 

5 

1 

2 

7 ! 

1 

0 

2 

Tulsa __ -_ 

102, 018 

11 

1 

1 

0 


1 


Teias: 






1 


Dallas_ 

177, 274 


5 

6 

163 i 

2 

0 


Galveston. 

' 40,877 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Houston._ 

154,970 

10 

2 

3 


1 

1 

1 

San Antonio. 

184,727 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana; 









Billings. 

16.927 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

(Jreat Falls _ _ 

27,787 

5 

1 

3 


1 

48 

2 

Helena 

112,037 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Missoula.-. 

J 12,668 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Idaho; 









Boise. 

22,806 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver. 

272,031 

26 

10 

10 


4 

0 

102 

Pueblo. 

43,519 

16 

3 

2 


1 

0 

10 

New Mexico 








Albuquei-Quo. 

16, 048 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City. 

126,241 

42 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

81 

Nevada: 









Reno. 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 









Washington: 









Seattle.. 

1315,685 

68 

6 

7 

0 


3 

80 

Spokane_ 

104,573 

11 

4 

22 

0 


0 

0 

Tacoma... 

101,731 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Oregon. 









Portland-. 

273,621 

7 

7 

12 

1 

0 

1 

8 

California; 









Los Angeles. 

666,853 

67 

36 

10 

43 

I 

17 


Sacramento. 

69,950 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San lYanciSco-. 

530,038 

41 

25 

16 

3 

2 

2 

04 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


24 

1 


3 

3 


12 

19 

5 

13 

2 

0 


2 

25 

8 

2 


18 

5 

13 

9 


3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

1 

a 

6 

0 


4 

0 

81 

4 

18 


> Population Jan. 1,1920. 


c^eio 
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Cify rep&rta fmr meh ended February iBl^ 1925 —Continued 



1 Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









... . 




Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough. 













Pivisiont State, 

Cases, 


Casas, 



culosis, 

deaths 

1 Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and dty 

estl- 

Cases 

estl- 

Oases 

Dttsths 

I esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


exi>ect' 

ported 

expect- 

iported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NSW BNGLAND 



1 

1 









Maine. 












Portland.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

17 

New Tlampsliire: 




1 




Coroord. 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Vermont: 












Barre-_ 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Burlington_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Massachusetts* 












Boston. 

AS 

115 

. 0 

0 

0 

14 

2 

0 

0 

61 

2CA 

Fall River. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

7 

45 

Springfield. ... 
Worcester. 

7 

9 

29 
13 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

11 

32 

4S 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket.... 

2 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Providence.... 

9 

16 1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport.... 

6 

22 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

27 

Hartford. 

A 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 47 

New Haven... 

6 

20 

0 1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

67 

KIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York 












Buflfalo. 

21 

19 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

30 

116 

New Yoik. 

178 

340^ 

0 

0 

0 

1117 

8 

11 

0 

105 

1,533 

Rochester. 

11 

69 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

*> 

9 

G3 

Syracuse. 

18 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

51 

New Jersey. 









Camden. 


21 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

28 

Newark . 

23 

40 

0 

0 

0 

7 i 

0 

0 

0 

50 

115 

Trenton. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

44 

Pennsylvania* 









Phlladolphia... 

62 

178 1 

0 

2 

0 

60 

3 

2 

0 

69 

641 

Plttsburgh.... 

21 

57 1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

5 

215 

Reading. 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

9 

41 

Scranton__ 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

4 

EAST NORTH CEN¬ 











TRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati. 

10 

19 

1 

5 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

8 

131 

Cleveland. 

32 

37 

1 

2 

0 i 

19 

1 

1 

0 

9 

215 

Columbus. 

8 

8 

1 

14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

09 

Toledo. 

18 

18 

4 


0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

24 

72 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne... 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 16 

Indianapolis... 

10 

8 

4 

25 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

9 

128 

South Bend... 

2 

15 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Terre Haute... 

2 

8 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Illinois: 












Chicago. 

95 

287 

3 

3 

0 

53 

3 

3 

1 

147 

754 

Cicero.. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Springfield.... 

MIcliigtrn* 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

25 

Detroit. 

82 

1 100 

4 

4 

0 

36 

2 

1 

0 

44 

289 

Flint. 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

23 

Grand llaplds. 

8 

43 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

32 

WLseonsln: 












Madison. 

3 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


12 


Milwaukee.... 

37 

22 

1 

3 

2 

6 

6 

0 

0 

32 

115 

Racine. 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10, 

Superior. 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

WEST NORTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 








i 




Minnesota: 












Duluth. 

4 

14 

1 

0 

0 

' 1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

25 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul. 

35 

82 

7 

23 

4 

A 

0 

0 

0 

2 

109 

27 

23 

8 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

15 

5$ 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended February 21 ^ 1925 —Continued 



1 Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













Whooiv 

ing 

cough, 








Tuber 





Division. State. 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

' Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

Deaths, 

afl 

and city 

esti- 

Case,s 

efiti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

cases 

muled 

r(4- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

rtv 

ported 

1 mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect' 

> ported 

! expect- 

-ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



aiicy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NOKTII CP:N- 












THAL—continued 












lown; 












Davenport 

J)es Moines_ 

3 

1 

2 

2 



0 

0 


1 


8 

10 

3 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Sioux Tity, ... 

2 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo". ... 

3 

2 

0 

4 



0 

0 


2 


Missouri: 










Kansas City... 

13 

101 

2 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

6 

112 

St- Joseph. 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

31 

St. 1-iOUis. 

27 

116 

2 

S 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

6 

246 

North Dakota: 






Farco. 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Giancl Forks.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota. 











Aberdeen 


2 


0 




0 


2 


Sioux Falls.... 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Nebraska* 









i 



Lincoln. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

13 

Omaha. 

6 

6 

2 

17 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

45 

Kansas 









Topeka. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Wichita. 

3 

4 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

8 

31 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware* 






j 






Wilminffton... 

Maryland* 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

82 

Baltiniore. 

36 

37 

0 

0 

0 

21 1 

1 

0 

0 

82 

256 

Cuniberland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 




Fredorick. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

District of Col.: 










Washington... 

Virginia: 

19 

33 

1 

4 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

7 

159 

Lynchburg.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

Norfolk. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Richmond.. 

3 

3 1 

u 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

65 

Roanoke. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

"West Virginia; I 

Charleston.... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

16 

Huntington... 
Wheeling. 

1 

1 

0 

5 



0 

0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

North Carolina: 









Raleigh. 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

Wilmington... 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 i> 

0 

1 

13 

Winston-Salem 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

! 0 

0 

3 

23 

South Carolina: 






1 






Charleston.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

28 

Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

18 

Green villc. 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Georgia: 












Atlanta. 

4 

2 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

4 


Brunswick.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Savannah_ 

1 


0 



0 





Florida: 












St. Petersburg. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Tampa. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

86 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 









T&AL 












Kentucky: 












Covington. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Louisville. 

4 

6 

1 

2 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

1 

75 

Tennessee: 












Memphis. 

2 

9 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

1 

70 

Nashville 

2 

15 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

42 

Alabama: 








Birmingham... 

2 

7 

0 

84 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

4 

97 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Montgomery.. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

li 

0 

8 

16 
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Citu reporttfor week ended February SI, W25 —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Tyi)hold fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

oU 

causes 

Gases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

I Coses 
re¬ 
ported 

Ca.ses, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths t 
re¬ 
ported 

Tubor- 

pulos’s, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exi)eci- 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WBST SOUTH 












CKNTIIAL 












Arkansas; 







1 





Fort Smith.... 

1 

2 

1 

1 



0 

0 


6 


Little Hock,... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana; 












New Orleans.. 

4 

12 

3 

0 

0 

20 

2 

8 

3 

8 

210 

Shreveport-..- 


0 


0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

0 

32 

Oklahoma’ 












Oklahoma. 

2 

6 

^ ! 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

TuLsa. 

1 

0 

2 

0 



1 

0 




Texas; 












Dallas. 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


54 

Galveston. 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

Houston. 

1 1 

7 

1 

12 

0 

6 

J 

0 

0 

0 

61 

San Antonio— 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana* 


1 










Ilillmgs. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Great FalLs.... 

2 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

Helena. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


8 

Missoula. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Idaho 












Boise. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Colorado* 












Denver. 

13 

12 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

79 

Pueblo . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

11 

New Mexico* 












Albuquerque.. 

Utah 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Salt LaketMty. 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

4 

38 

Nevtidn; ! 












Reno. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

PACIFIC 












Wa-siiington; 












Seattle. 

0 

17 

2 

21 



0 

1 


20 


Spokane . 

a 

1 

9 

0 



0 

u 


6 


Tacoma. 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26 

Oregon. 







1 





Portland_ 

6 

4 

0 

12 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 


California. 












Los Angelos... 

15 

35 

3 

43 

1 

34 

2 

5 

0 

30 

254 

Sacramento_ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

30 

San Francisco. 

18 

1 

11 

4 

7 

2 

16 

1 

1 

i 

0 

14 

166 
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CUy reports for week ended February IBl, 1925 —^Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esth 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

New HfUTipshirc: 

Contort i-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston . 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Kali l<ivpr_. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Spnnpflrld. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Conm-cliciit 

New Haven. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York. 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio* 1 

C^leveUind. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana 

Indumapohs. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois* 

Chicago. 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

Milvuuikce.1 

0| 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WfST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri. 

St. Louis.-. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Mar> land. 

Baltimore .. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of ('olumbui. 

Wa.shimrton. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South f’anilina 

Coiuniitia.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee* 

Memphis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WL.gT SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkan.sns 

Little Hock. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana; 

New Orleans. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

Dallas. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

Ban Francisco. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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Uarch 18, 102S 


Hie following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended February 21, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from dlies, December 14, 19S4, to February SI, 19SB — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population * 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec. 

20 

Dec 

27 

Jau. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 


Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb, 

21 

Total. 

* 197 

150 

*155 

69 

*172 

* 163 

< 166 

*175 

*168 

*150 

Now England. 

221 

189 

258 

250 

179 

171 

199 

19L 

246 

241 

Middle Atlantic. 

187 

149 

140 

181 

188 

175 

155 

171 

165 

163 

East North Central. 

183 

1.34 

151 

132 

141 

130 

* 135 

145 

132 

123 

West Noi til Centi al. 

299 

168 

176 

143 

255 

190 

251 

255 

259 

209 

South Atlantic. 

150 

134 

146 

173 

*106 

*138 

128 

*153 

*183 

*160 

East South (''cntrnl. 

H» 

51 

91 

120 

91 

80 

97 

63 

69 

80 

WCvSt South Central. 

195 

116 

148 

144 

19.5 

162 

148 

176 

162 

125 

Mountain.1 

248 

209 

191 j 

239 

153 

239 

134 

191 

95 

162 

Pacific.1 

2 207 

226 

*129 j 

194 

206 

223 

293 

270 

180 

165 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total. 

* 143 

105 

*158 

215 

*141 

*213 

<214 

*254 

*297 

•384 

New England. 

m 

278 

380 

395 

440 

497 

484 

576 

661 

720 

Middle Atlantic.. 

115 

235 

121 

169 

157 

187 

205 

205 

287 

373 

East North (’ontral. 

317 

im 

294 

417 

127 

379 

<373 

453 

515 

688 

West North Central. 

19 

10 

10 

19 

12 

27 

21 

17 

31 

27 

South Atlantic.. 

24 

35 

53 

83 

*43 

*38 

37 

*49 

>96 

•114 

East South Central. 

11 

0 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

61 

74 

51 

West South Central. 

19 

14 

9 

5 

23 

14 

14 

37 

51 

14 

Mountain. 

57 

19 

115 

134 

267 

218 

280 

782 

153 

620 

Pacific. 

>37 

70 

*83 

194 

160 

55 

17 

61 

29 

64 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total-. 

*314 

244 

*297 

369 

>355 

*370 

<364 

*412 

>400 

*391 

New England. 

6.52 

512 

609 

661 

561 

596 

534 

614 

564 

606 

Middle Atlantic. 

268 

225 

286 

324 

294 

320 

322 

373 

407 

376 

East North Central. 

311 

230 

243 

383 

375 

369 

<379 

426 

397 

432 

West North Central. 

601 

468 

627 

757 

755 

804 

779 

871 

728 

742 

South Atlantic. 

213 

132 

203 

160 

*243 

*189 

185 

*255 

*277 

*166 

East South Ceiilnil. 

240 

126 

172 

220 

183 

183 

217 

97 

212 

223 

West South Central. 

185 

65 

83 

148 

116 

195 

204 

162 

121 

125 

Mountain. 

2:i9 

101 

162 

382 

534 

305 

258 

334 

382 

248 

Pacific. 

j 

>134 

133 

*138 

189 

183 

220 

226 

258 

177 

186 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of, 
cBBes reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1923 

* Loq Angeles, Calif., not included |n calculating the rate. Report not received at time of going to press* 

* Wilmington, Del., not included. 

* Racine, Wis., not included. 

< Savannah, Ua., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 14i 19^4, to February 21, 1925 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population —Coutinued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

27 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Total,.-. 

M2 

41 

MO 

67 

*58 

*70 

*67 

*76 

>79 

*06 

New England... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic... 

2 

2 

•3 

3 

10 

6 

9 

2 

4j 

2 

East North Central. 

14 

20 

27 

40 

39 

48 

<36 

39 

35 

56 

West North Central. 

209 

•m 

129 

220 

193 

180 

195 

146 

193 

126 

South Atlantuj..-. 

22 

28 

39 

30 

•64 

*38 

45 

>62 

*98 

*69 

East South Ontnil. 

314 

183 

372 

395 

217 

675 

652 

823 

676 

532 

West South Central. 

51 

10 

32 

65 

32 

32 

60 

125 

139 

83 

Mountain... 

21) 

48 

48 

29 

57 

95 

48 

20 

162 

86 

Pacific. 

MOO 

122 

*69 

148 

212 

209 

; 177 

267 

220 

215 


TYPnOTD FEVER CASE RATES 


Total. 

*50 

35 

*37 

36 

>21 

>17 

< 18 

13 

>12 

*11 

New England. 

30 

17 

25 

15 

26 

20 

7 

30 

20 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

101 

57 

58 

49 

21 

20 

19 

13 

6 

10 

East North Central. 

33 

24 

28 

23 

23 

11 

<10 

8 

6 

6 

West North Central. 

16 

19 

4 

6 

10 

6 

12 

0 

10 

4 

South Atlantic.. 

30 

37 

41 

55 

>21 

>11 

37 

>17 

>20 

*8 

East South ("entral. 

61 

1 34 

40 

51 

17 

29 

23 

11 

40 

34 

West South Central. 

56 

28 

87 

70 

70 

42 

60 

23 

46 

42 

Mountain. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

48 

19 

29 

19 

38 

Pacific. 

*14 

16 

*5 

26 

6 

15 

1 

17 

12 

23 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

>10 

15 1 

19 

21 

>22 

>22 

1 <23 

>30; 

>28 

>30 

New England. 

15 

15 

3 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 


17 

Middle Atlantic. 

17 

14 

21 

20 

18 

20 

16 

24 

22 

21 

East North Central. 

9 

10 

10 

16 

15 

18 

<12 

13 

17 

18 

West North Central. 

9 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

16 

20 

11 

22 

South Atlantic. 

22 

14 

26 

35 

*47 

>23 

39 

>49 

>56 

*55 

East South Central. 

23 

51 

63 

46 

46 

63 

74 

69 

63 

74 

West South Central. 

41 

16 i 

51 

41 

87 

92 

82 

97 

122 

153 

Mountain... 

48 

10: 

38 

16 

20 

10 

38 

57 

67 

57 

Pacific. 

*17 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 1 

4 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

*172 

157 

203 

192 

>215 

>211 

<206 

*225 

>222 

*216 


New England... 

134 

114 

174 

122 

157 

216 

241 

211 

239 

241 

Middle Atlantic.. 

191 

178 

226 

228 

260 

234 

230 

263 

231 

216 

East North Central. 

146 

126 

165 

l.'»2 

152 

142 

« 145 

164 

168 

184 

West North Central.. 

68 

92 

101 

90 

107 

120 

118 

134 

131 

131 

South Atlantic... 

248 

205 

250 

246 

*294 

>276 

252 

>315 

>270 

*253 

East South Central.. 

1 297 

206 

303 

292 

189 

320 

sai 

326 

320 

320 

West South Central_ 

163 

229 

341 

260 

449 

362 

229 

352 

464 

408 

Mountain. 

276 

219 

229 

229 

248 

324 

315 

191 

277 

219 

Pacific____ 

*86 

147 

188 

184 

163 

1 208 

217 

196 

192 

213 





* Los Angeles, Calif., not included in calculating the rate. Report not received at time of going to press. 
«Wilmington, Del, not included. < Racine, Wis., not included. «Savannah, Ga , not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, estimated as of J idy 1, 1923 


* Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
retiorting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total..... 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


Now England... 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,536 

2,615,330 

2,666,901 

911,885 

1,124,564 

546,445 

•1,797,830 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,039,535 

2,381,454 

2,566,901 

911,885 

1,023,018 

646,445 

1,375,841 

Middle Atlantic... 

10 

10 

East North Central.. 

17 

17 

West North Central.... 

14 

11 

South Atlantic.... _ _ 

22 

22 

South Central. 

7 

7 

West South Central.. _ _ 

8 

6 

Mountain.. 

9 

9 

Pacific. 

6 

3 

























































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BRAZIL 

Mortalityf 1917-1924) inclusive — Bahia .—The following informa* 
tion in r^ard to mortality at Bahia^ Brazil, has been taken from 
the annual report of the Director of Public Health: 

Deathsf 1917-19B4t inclusive 


Year 

Number 
of deaths 

Year 

Number 
of deaths 

1917... 

4,947 

5,996 

8.M6 

6,330 

1921. 

5,385 

5,522 

5,315 

5,754 

1918. 

1922. 

1919. 

192;i. 

1920. 

1924. 




These figures are exclusive of stillbirths. The latest census, taken 
in 1920, gives tlio p(»pulation as 283,422 inhabitants. Although the 
population has undoubtedly increased since that year, the present 
estimate of 320,000 may be subject to error and the mortality rate 
quoted (17.98) may be too low. The number of stillbirths reported 
is as follows: 1922—623 stillbirths; 1923—641; 1924—607. 

Principal causes of deaths 1924 -—The principal causes of death at 
Bahia during the year 1924 were given as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Bronchitis and broncho-pnounionia. 

388 

Malaria... 

367 

Dial rhea and enteritis, infantile. 

565 

TuberculOvSis, pulmonary. 

998 

Dysentery . 

282 

Typhoid fever... 

188 

Heart disease. 

171 



Mortality from, other diseases .—In addition, 14 deaths from beriberi, 
2 from leprosy, 69 from meningitis, and 7 from plague were reported. 

Yellow fever ,—One death from yellow fever was reported, but this 
was not properly chargeable to the city, as it occurred on board a 
steamship on which a case was being transported from a coast town. 
The hist case of yellow fever occurring at Baliia was reported in 
September, 1923. 

ECUADOR 

Plagm — Smallpox — GmyaquU—January 16-31 ^ 1925 ,—During the 
period January 16 to 31, 1925, 11 cases of plague with 3 deaths, and 

(629) 
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one case of smallpox were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. During- 
the same period, out of 10,839 rats taken at Guayaquil, 40 rats were 
found plague-infected. 

ITALY 

Mortality^ 1915-1924^ inclmive—Mortality from tmhercvlosis — 
Genoa. —During the period 1915-1924, inclusive, 55,698 deaths from 
all causes were reported for the city of Genoa, Italy, »the greatest 
number of deaths, viz, 8,826, being reported for the year 1918 
(population, 317,093), and the lowest, viz, 4,641 (population, 328,200) 
for the year 1924. The total number of deaths from tuberculosis 
reported was 6,527, the greatest number, viz, 873, being for the year 
1918, and the lowest, viz, 564, for the year 1924. 

LITHUANIA 

Typhoid fever—Typhus fever — April-December^ 1924. —Typhoid 
fever and typhus fever have been reported in the Republic of Lithu¬ 
ania as follows: April-Junc, 1924: Typhoid fever, 141 icases with 6 
deaths; typhus fever, 202 cases with 12 deaths. July-Dcccmber, 
1924; Typhoid fever, 436 cases with 18 deaths; typhus fever, 60 cases 
with 4 deaths. Population, 2,028,972. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Communicahle diseases — January, During the month of 

January, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Canal 
Zone, Colon, and Panama, as follows: 


Disease 

Canal 

Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Non¬ 

resident 

Total 

Chicken pox ___ _ _ 

6 

1 

24 

3 


31 

4 

Diphtheria... 


1 


Dysentery.-... 

1 

1 


4 

1 

6 

Hookworm disease. 

b 

44 

06 

106 

Malaria....... 

80 

2 

18 

1 43 

149 

Measles. . 

4 


6 

9 

Meningitis-.... 



1 


1 

Mumps.... 

1 




1 

Pneumonia_____ 


2 

18 


20 

Tuberculosis..... 

4 

4 

21 


29 

Tyiihoid fever.... 



2 

2 

Whooping cough- -...._*_ 

1 34 

14 

4 

1 _ 

52 





PARAGUAY 

Summary of worTc of sanitary campaign, 1924* —During the year 
1924, the work of the sanitary campaign undertaken in Paraguay 
against hookworm infection was reported for Asuncion, Guarambare, 
Ita, and Itaugua, as follows: Total numb^ of treatments, 51,964, 
in a total population of 74,188 (white, 37,144). The number of 
persons found positive for uncinaria was 9,033 ; for other parasites, 
1,041, the total examined for parasites being 13,010. The total 
number of houses inspected was 11,826, of which 2,367 were found to 
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hav^ sanitary latrinas ; 1,761 new latrines were constructed. The num¬ 
ber of conferences and lectures given was 343, the attendance being 
24,159. There were reported 4,568 vaccinations against smallpox. 

PERSIA 

Mortality—SmallpoXj Typhoid feDer^ Typhus fever—April 20- 
December 21^ 1924, —During the period April 20 to December 21, 1924, 
12 deaths from smallpox, 120 deaths from typhoid fever, and 4 
deaths from typhus fever were reported at Teheran, Persia. Popula¬ 
tion, estimated, 250,000; census of 1922, 210,000. 

RUSSIA 

Malaria — Ukraine — January-Ocioher^ 1924. —The following infor¬ 
mation, transmitted from Kharkov, Russia, shows that 829,147 cases 
of malaria were notified in the Ukraine, Russia, from January to Octo¬ 
ber, 1924, inclusive. Tlie greatest prevalence of the disease was 
stated to have been the Donets and Yekaterinoslav Provmces. 

UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague—January 1925—Infection among wild rodents ,— 

Plague has been reported in the Union of South Africa as follows: 
January 4 to 10, 1925—4 cases, 1 death, occurring in natives and on 
farms; January 11 to 17, 1925—6 cases (one fatal, white), with 2 
deaths, occurring on farms. Spread of plague infection among wild 
rodents has been shown to have occurred from the Liebensberg Vlie 
River and Wilge Valleys in the Frankfort district' to the Vaal River 
near Villiers and eastward as far as the Standerton Town Commonage 
and on both the north and south sides of the Vaal River. 

Suspect cases previously reported proved negative, —The deaths of two 
Europeans, husband and wife, on farms in Boshof District, reported 
for weeks ended December 27, 1924, and January 3, 1925, were 
proved negative for plague and it was concluded that they were due 
to acute pneumonia. For distribution of plague occurrence according 
to localities, see page 532. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 


Reports Received Daring Week Ended March 13, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Bate 

Coses 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon; 

Colombo.,.. 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 

1 


India. 



Dec. 28, 1924-Jen. 3, 1925: Case?, 
2,245; deaths, 1,327. 

Calcutta... 

Jan. ii-17. 

io 

10 

Madras__ 

Jan. 18-24. i 

20 

10 





ipiiblio Health Reports. Feb. 20,1925, p. 392. 

•From medical olSicers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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Eepwta Receired During Week Ended March 13,1928—Continued 
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CHOliBEA^.FLAGUS^ SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 13, 1925— Continued 
SMALUPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Portugal: 

T.lRhATl _ 

Ffth. 1-7 _ 

0 



Spain: 

MalAffft. ___ 

F«h ft-14 _ 


5 


Syria: j 

Aleppo_ 

F«b 1-7 

15 

8 

Estimated. 

Tunis; 

Tunis... 

Ffth. 5-18 

33 

61 ! 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province__ 


Jan 11-17, 1925: Outbreaks. 

Transvaal_*_ 




Jan. 4-10, 1925: Outbreaks. 






TVPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers.., 

Greece- 

Salonlki.. 
Poland-. 


Jan. 1-31. 
Jan. 25-31 


Union of South Africa* 

Cape Province_ 

Orange Free State. 


3 3 


Nov. 10-Dec 0,1024: Cases, 147; 
deaths, 5. 

Jan. 4-17,1925: Outbreaks. 

Jan. 11-17,1925. Outbreaks. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 6, 1925 ^ 

CHOI^RA 


Ceylon. 

Colombo. 

Do... 


Nov. 16-22. 
Jan. n-17.. 


1 .. 

1 1 


Juno 29-Nov. 29, 1924* Case.s, 
death.s 8. 


India. 

Bombay. 

C’alciitta 

Do., 

Madras. 

Do.. 

Rangoon 

1 ) 0 .. 


Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

Oct. 26-Jan, 3. 

Jan 4-10. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3_ 

Jan. 4-17__ 

NOv. 9-Doc. 20_ 

.Tan. 4-10. 


4 

A9 

10 

G9 

54 

9 

4 


10 I 
40 4 
34 
2 
3 


Oct 19-Doc. 27, 1924. 
24,019; death.s, 14,901. 


Indo-China, 


Aug. 1-Sopt. 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. 


Province— 

Auara. 

Cambodia. 

Cochin-China. 

Saigon.... 

Siam: 

Bangkok. 


Aug. 1-31.- 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30_ 

_do. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 0_ 

Nov. 9-29. 


1 1 

0 5 

7 4 

I . 

4 2 


PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Fayal Island- 

Castelo Branco.._ 

Nov. 23. 

Feteira. 

.do. 

St. Michael Island. 

British East Africa: 

Tanganyika Territory. 

Uganda. 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3. 

Nov 23-29. 

Aug.-Oct., 1924... 

Canary Islands: 

Las Palmas.. 

Realejo Alto.... 

Dec, 26. 

Teneriffe— 

Santa Cruz. 

Jan. 3. 


13 


153 


1 


Present with several cases. 


Stated to have boon Infected 
with plague Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Teno- 
riffo. 

In vicinity. 


1 From medical uf&oers of the Public HealUi Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLBBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. mHUS'FBVlffi, AND TBLLOW 

PBVKt-Oontlnoed 

Reports Receired from December 27, 1924, to March 6,1928—Continued 

PLAQtTE—Continued 


Celebes: 

Macassar. Oct. 29. 

Ceylon; 

Colombo. Nov. 9-Jaii. 3... 

Do. Jan. 4~17. 

China: 

Foochow.— Dec. 28^Jan. 8.., 

Nanking___Noy. 23~Jan. 31_ 

Shing Usien...*........._ Oc£., 1924_.... 

Ecuador: 

Chimboraso Province— 

Alausi District. Jan. 14. 


Guayaquil.. Nov. Id-Dec. J 


Do. Jan. 1-15. 


City— 

Alexandria. Year 1924. 

Ismailia...do. 

Port Said.do. 

Sues...do—. 

Province— 

Dakhalia. Jan. 1-8,,. 

Kidioublah.do. 

Menoufleh.do_ 

Gold Coast. 

Hawaii: 

Uonokaa. Nov. 4- 


India. 

Bombay. Nov. 22-Jan. 3... 

Do. Jan. 4-10. 

Karachi. Nov. 30-Dec. 6.., 

Do. Jan. 4-24. 

Madras Presidency. Nov. 23-Dec. 20.. 

Rangoon... Oct. 26-Jaxi. 8- 

Do. Jan. 4-10. 

Indo>China. 

Province— 

Anam. Aug. 1-Sept. 30._ 

Cambodia.do. 

Cochin-China.do. 

Japan.. Aug. 10-Nov. 15.. 

Java; 

East Java— 

Blitar. Nov. 11-22. 

Pare. Nov. 29.. 

Soerahsya.. Nov. 16-Deo. 13,. 

West Java— 

Cheribon. Oct. 14-Nov.3.,. 

Do. Nov, 18-24. 

Fekalongan. Oct. 14-Nov. 3.., 

Do. Nov. 18-24. 

Tegal. Oct. 14-Nov. 24. . 

Madagascar. 

Provinces— 

Itasy. Nov. 1-Dec. 15... 

Moramanga.do. 

Tananarive. Oct. 16-Dec. 15.... 

Towns (ports)— 

Fort Dauphin. Nov, 1-Dcc. 15_ 

Majunga. Nov. 1-30.. 

Tainatave..do. 

Mauritius Island.... 


Siam: 

Bangkok. Dec.28-Jan,3- 

Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga.. Oct., 1924. 


Epidemic. 


One plague rodent. 

Present. 

Do. 


At two localities on Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in* 
footed, 92. 

Rats taken, 8,248; rats found in* 
fected, 28. 

Year 1924: Cases, 378. Jan. 1- 
28,1925: Cases, 15. 

Last case, Nov. 26. 

Last case, July 6. 

Last case, Dec. 7. 

Last case, Dec. 20. 


... Sept.-Oct., 1924: Deaths, 42. 

... Plague-Infected rodents found 
Dec. 9,1924, and Jan. 15,1926. 
... Oct. lil-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 
3 25,369; deaths, 19,180. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 


... Province of Kedirl; epidemic. 

Do. 

55 


... Nov. 1-Dec, 15,1924: Ciuws, 254; 
deaths, 218. 

2 

34 

208 Tananarive City (interior), Oct. 
16-Nov. 30: Cases, 8; deaths, 7, 


.. J sept. 7-Oct. 18 ,1984: Casei, 60; 


... Aug.-Oct. 1924: Cases, 309; 
deaths, 256. 


8 On Chita Railroad. 
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dirOLSBA» PLAOUK SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-Coiitinued 

Reports Reedved f^om December 27,1924, to March 6, 1925— Continued 


PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Straits Settlements: 





SingaiKtre. 

Nov. 9-15. 

1 

i 1 


"Do. 

Jan. 4-10. 

1 

1 


Turkey: 





Constantinople.. 

Union of South Africa: 

Cw)e Provinoe— 

Jan. 9-15. 

5 

5 






De Aar District. 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3- 

4 

1 

Native. 

Dronfleld. 

Dec. 7-13. 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley. 

Dec. 7-27. 

3 

2 

Maralsburg District.... 

Nov. 22-Dec. 13... 

4 

2 

Bubonic, on Goedshoop Farm. 

Orange Free State— 

Bloemfontein District.. 




Dec. 21-Jan. 3. 

5 

2 

t 

Ficksburg District. 

Doc. 28-Jan. 3. 

1 

1 


Hoopstad District. 

Dec. 7-13. 

1 


On farm. 

^oonstad District. 

Philippolis District.... 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3.... 

2 

1 


Dec. 21-27. 

1 



Vr^fort District. 

Dec. 7-20. 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Transvaal— 





Boshof District---. 

Dec- 7-Jan. 3. 

3 

3 

On farm. 

Wolmaransstad Dis> 
trict. 

Nov. 22-29. 

1 

1 

On Fann Wolverspmit Vaal 
River. Native. 

On vessel: 





8, S. Conde. 




At Marseille, France, Nov. 6, 
1024. Plague rat found. Vos- 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

At Majuni^ Madagascar, from 
DJibutCl^d Sea port. 

Steamship. 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 


SMALLPOX 



July 1-Dec. 20, 2924: Cases, 372. 
Imported. 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dee. 27, 1024: CaAi, 83. 
Dec. 28, 1924, to Jan. 81, 1028: 
Cases, 27. 

July 27-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, i. 


Apr.-June, 1024: Case, 1; oocor 
ring in Provinoe ot Moraria. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Oontinuefl 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 6, 1925—Cont^^^6d 

SJI^fALLPOX—Continued 


Egypt: 

Alexandria. Nov. 12-Dec. 31—. 

Do. Jan. 8-14. 

Esthonia.. 

France. 

Germany. 

Gibraltar. Dec. 8-14. 

Gold Coast. 


Dec. 1-31, 1024: Caiies, 2. 
July-Nov., 1024: Cases, 09. 
June 29-Nov, 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales. Nov, 23-Jan. 3, 

Do. Jan. 4-24. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne_Jan. 18-Feb. 7— 

Greece. 


July-Sept., 1924: 
deaths, 1. 


Cases, 82; 


Saloniki. 
India.. 


Nov. 11-Dec. 22-J 


Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Indo-China. 

Province— 

Anam. 

Cambodia.... 
Cochin-China. 
Saigon...- 

Tonkin. 

Iraq: 

Bagdad. 

Italy... 

Jamaica. 


Nov.2-Jan.3..- 

Jan. 4-10. 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3... 

Jan 4-10. 

Nov. IG-Jan. 3.. 

Jan. 4-17. 

Nov. 10-Jan. 3.. 

Jan. 4-17. 

Oct. 2f)-Jau. 3... 
Jan 4-10. 


Jan.-June, 1924; Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 36; 
deaths, 20. 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases. 
10,671; deaths, 2,380. 


Aug. 1-Scpt.30.- 

.do. 

.do. 

Nov, 10-Dec. 27.. 

Aug, I-Sept. 30... 

Nov. 9-Dec. 27... 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30,1924; Cases, 223; 
deaths, 70. 


f) Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
lounding country. 


Kingston.... Nov. 30-Dce. 27.. 

Japan...^. 

Java; 

East Java— 

Pasooroean. Oct. 26-Nov. 4. 

Do. Nov.12-19. 

Soerabaya. Oct. 19-Doc. 20... 

West Java— 

Batam. Oct. 14-20. 

Batavia. Oct 21-Nov. 14.. 

Do. Dec. 20-Jan. 2_ 

Cheribon. Oct. 14-NoV. 24.. 

Pekalongan.do. 

Preanger.J_ 1 Nov. 18-24. 

Latvia. 

Mexico: 

Durango. Dec. 1-31. 

Do. Jan. 1-31. 

Guadalajara. Dec. 23-29. 

Do. Jan. 6-12. 

Mexico City. Nov. 23-Doc. 27— 

Do. Jan. 11-31. 

Monterey. 

SalinaCruz. Dec. 1-31. 

Tampico. Doc.11-31. 

Do. Jan.l-Feb. 10_ 

Vera Cruz. Dec. 1-Jan. 3. 

< Do. Jan, 6-Feb. 15_ 

Villa Hermosa. Dec. 28-Jan. 10,— 


. June 29-Dcc. f», 1921: ('ases, 61. 

. Nov ;10-Jan 3: Cases, 50. Re¬ 
ported a.s alastrim. 

. Jan. 4- 31, 1926 (^uses, 48. Re- 

ixaied as alastrim. 

4 . Repoi ted as alastrim. 

. Aug 1-Nov. 15,1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in two native villages. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30,1924; Cases, 5. 


6 Town and diitrict. 
1 
1 


1 1 

5 4 

23 8 

10 
26 


Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 
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tmOhmA, rLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TTPHOS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—-Continued 

R^erto Reeeired December 27, 1924, to March 6, 192S— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Con tinned 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Nigetia 




Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 867; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Oct., 1924; Cases, 10; 
deaths, 2. 

Do. 




Peru: 

Arequipa.. 

Nov. 24-30. 


1 

PolMld’ _ _ - 




Sept. 21-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 19; 
deaths, 2. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon____ 

Dec. 7- Jan. 3_ 

17 


Do. 

Jan. 4-31.. 

39 



Oporto....-. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

3 

2 


Do.. 

Jan. 11-17. 

1 



Russia. 



Jan-June, 1924! CnsAit, OCRS 

1 

Siam: 1 

Bangkok.! 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3_ 

1 

1 

July-Sept., 1924: Oases, IfT&L 

Spain: 

Barcelona__ 

Nov. 27-Dec. 31... 

m 


Cadi*. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 


51 


Madrid. 

Year 1924. 


40 


Malaga. 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 


97 

«r 

Do... 

Jan. 4-Feb 7.. 


58 


Valencia... 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 

2 

A 

Switzerland: 

Lucerne. 

Nov. 1-Dec, 31_ 

19 


% 

Syria: 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

13 

j- 


Ale^l^.. 

Jan. 4-31.. 

30 

7 


Damascus.... 

Jan. 6—13_ 

2 



Tunis: 

Tunis. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29... 

42 

35 

f # 

Do. 

Jan. 1-14. 

29 


Do. 

Jan. 22~Feb. 4. 


32 


Turkey: 

Constantinople_ 

Dec. 13-19.. 

6 


Union of South Africa. 




Nov. 1-30,1924: Cases, 7. 

Cape I^ovlmse... 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3__ 



Outbreaks. 

Orange Free State. 

Nov. 2-8. 



I>o. 

Transvaal.. 

Nov. 0-Dec. 20.... 



Do. 

Uruguay........._ 




Jan.-June, 1924; Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July, 1924: Cases, 25; deaths, 3. 

At Santiago de Cuba, from King* 
ston, Jamaica. 

Do. f. . 




On vessel: 

S. 8. llabana__ 

Feb, 18. 

1 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria. 

Algiers.. 

3olMa: 

La Pas.. 
Bulgaria- 


Do. 

ChUe: 

Conoepcion--— 

Do. 

Iquique. 

Talcahuano. 

Do. 

Val^aiso. 

Chosen: 

Seoul... 

®‘^icaadria.. 

Cairo. 

Esthoala. 

Prance. 

Gold Coast. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

_do. 


Nov. 25-Dec. 1.. 

Jan. ^12. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1.. 
Nov. 16-Dec. 20. 

Jan. 4-10. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 7.. 
Jan. 11-31. 


Nov. 1-30-, 


Dee. 3-9. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 16.. 


July 1-Dcc. 20, 1924: Cases. 101; 
deaths, 14. 


Jan.-Juno 1924: Cases. 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-Oct., 1924: Cases, 5. 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 
Jnly^Oct., 1024: Cases, 7. 
Oct. 1-31,1924:1 case. 
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ilBOUmA. PLAIHTE, 8MAUJ»OX, TYPHUS PEYHB, AHp YlgLl^M 

FEVBB--OontiiMi«cl 

Beiiorts Receired from DecemiKNr 27» l$24s to March 6, 1925—Pontinuod 
TYPHUS PEVEB—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ofeeee- _- 




May-June, 1924: Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 35; 
deaths, 4. 

Do. 




Ralnniki _ 

Nov. 17-Dec. 16— 

3 

2 

JtLpnn_ 


Aug. 1-Nov. 15> 1924: Cases, 2. 
Oct -Nov., 1924: Oases, 16. 

Aug.-Oct., 1924: Cases, 16; 
deaths, 1. 

Lfttvia____ 




T^iihhiiAniii___.... 




Mexico: 

Durango-__ 

Dee. 1-31. 


1 

.. 

Dec. 2a-29 


1 


Pity_ 

Nov. ^an. 3_ 

80 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jan. 11-31. 

29 


Palestine . 




Nov. 12 -Dpc. 8, 1924- Cases, 7, 

Kkrou _ 

riflfi. 2.^- 2fl_ 

1 


Jerusalem. ___ 

.do_ 

2 



Do. 

Jan. 20-26-. 

1 



Milevnh InritAl __ 

_..do___... 

1 



Peru- & 

Arequipa... 

^ov. 24-30. 


1 


Poland __ 




Sept. 28-Nov. 16,1924: Cases, 232; 
deaths, 17. 

Portugal: 

Ijisbon_ 

» 

Dec. 20-Jan 4. 


2 

Oporto..._T-_ 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7_ 

2 



Rumania..... 




Jan-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-Aug., 1924’ Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

Do. 




C^onstanza_.*_ 

Doc. 1-10. 

1 


Russia...-. 




Jan l-Jtino 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,000 July-Scpt., 1924: Coses: 
5,225. 

Leningred___ 

June 29-Nov. 22—_ 

12 


Spain. 

Madrid. 

Year 1924. 

3 


Malaga__^_ 

Dec. 21-27. 


1 


Sweden: 

Ooteborg__ 

Jan. 18-24-. 

1 



Tunis. 



July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 

Turkey: 

Constant inople___ 

Nov. 15-Doc. 19-_. 

6 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 2-22.__ 

6 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province.. 

Nov. 1-30_ 

S9 

10 

Dec. 21-Jan. 3: Outbreaks 

East London.. 

Nov. lA-22_ 

1 

Dec. 14-20: Outbreaks. 

Natal. 

Nov. 1-30--. 

106 

46 

Orange Free State. 

.do_ 

21 

2 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3. Outbreaks. 

Transvaal—... 

.do. 

18 

3 

Yugoslavia. 


Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. 

Belgrade____ 

Nov. 24-Dcc. 7_ 

4 







YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast.—j 

October, 1024. 

3 

3 
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EIGHT WEEKS’ QUININE TREATMENT FOR MALARIA 

A Report of Results as Observed in a Community with a High Malaria Inci> 
dence, in Dale County, Alabama* 

By T. H. D. Qriffitts, Epidemiologist, United State Public Health Service 

History of malaria .—In ,Tanuary, 1921, a hydroelectric power com¬ 
pany completed a dam across tlie Little Choctawhatchee River at 
Golden Bridge, 6 miles from Newton, Dale County, Alabama, 
which created a pond covering approximately 200 acres. The 
greater portion of the land flooded was previously more or less heavily 



COLOEN BRIDGE, DALE COUNTY. ALA. 
SCALftS"*! Mac 


wooded with pine, magnolia, and bay, and there was much under¬ 
brush and many tree tops and logs remained from trees felled 
years before. No clearing or cleaning of bed and hanks of the 


t Editorial note: The study here presented illustrates how, in the presence of a complicating hookworm 
disease and of abundant opportunity for miiiarial reinfection, standard treatment for malaria may 
restrict the clinical raanifeslatlons of the discn.se without, however, accomplishing the desired result of 
eradication. Attention Is invited lo the fact that it should not be Interpi-eted as invalidating the employ¬ 
ment of Quinine as an antimalaria procedure under suitable circumstances, but that it does emphasize the 
need for concurrent measures where certain serious oomplicatioiis are present. 

32341“—25t-1 (539) 
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reservoir was done prior to the impoundage. Top mianows, Gam- 
husia affims and Fundulus noti% readily established themselves in 
great numbers, as a result of their previous existence in permanent 
small ponds in the area. Physicians who have practised in this 
locality for several years stated that malaria had existed endemically 
here before the creation of the new pond, or reservoir. In a house- 
to-house canvass during the second year (1922) after the pond had 
been created, representative's of the State board of health were able 
to get histories of malaria prior to 1921 in only 2 of 41 families. 
The year 1921, however, brought a serious prevalence of malaria. 
By fall of that year, according to histories elicited by a house-to- 
house canvass, th(?re occurred 99 cases of malaria among the 168 
people in the 41 families, or a history index of 59 per cent. Most of 
the cases o<j(‘un'od in the late summer and fall. In 1922 (September), 
histories of malaria occurring during that year were obtained in 161 
(one death) out of 208 people living within 1 mih* of tin' pond. In 
other words, 79 per cent of this population gave histories of attacks 
of malaria in 1922 (second year of the pond). 

Status of the population. —Fourteen, or about 34 per cent, of tlie 
41 families living within a mile of the pond own their homes, 
while the remaining 27 (06 per eent) are the more oi’ less shifting 
tenant type, praetically all of whom are li\dng under pm>r eonditions 
as regards housing, food, and soeial relations. Tiiere is not a house 
in the area effectively screened against moscjuitoos, and 90 per c(mt 
of the houses have practically no screening. It is believed that 
there is a high rate of hookworm disease. ICxamination of feces was 
made in only seven cases, five of which were positive. Of the 41 
families, 38 art' white and r3 are negroes. The farms are small, and 
cotton is tlie main crop. There is one seliool and one church, both 
located within one-half mile of the pond. 

Treatment of cases in 1922. -Representatives of tlie State board of 
health investigated conditions about the Golden Bridge Pond in 
August and September, 1922, and on September 9 began the distiibu- 
tion of (jiimine for eight weeks’ treatment. Tjie State epidemiologist 
j)ersoiially visited the families where cases had occurred, left a 
week’s su]iply of (juinine each time, and gave explicit instructions as 
to the taking of the quinine. Tl)e record* shows that quinine was 
supplied to iiKunbers of 67 families (some living more than a mile from 
the pond). It was stated that about 90 per cent of the patients t<Jbk 
the entire treatment faithfully. On October 13 the last supply of 
treatments was given out (two weoks^ s^pply)> ^^iid at that time it 
was reported that there were no <*ases of malaria. This statement 
was based on the absence of clinical cases, no blood examinations 
being made. 
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Infectims found, early in 19SS .—On April 26-28, 1923, blood speci¬ 
mens (thick, “puddled” smears) were taken from 87 persons living 
on the Dale County side of the pond, all of whom had lived within 
1 mile of the jmnd during the malaria transmission season of 1922, 
Up to that time there had been no complaints of mosquitoes that 
season, nor had repeated examinations of houses within the infoct- 
ible area shown any anophelincs in the houses. Of the 87 speci¬ 
mens, 28, or 32.2 per cent, wore positive for malaria parasites, as 
follows: Tertian 17, estivo-autuinnal 6, mixed tertian and cstivo- 



Relation of house infestation by Anopheles to blood index for certain months in 1923 


autumnal 4, quartan 1. As to carriers at thi.s time, 8 speci¬ 
mens showed crescents, 4 of which wore in simple infections and 4 
in mixed tertian and estivo-autumnal infections. In the simple 
tertian infections there were 8 that showed gametocytes, and in all 
of these there were also rings or schizonts. Therefore, of these 
casre, which are regarded as “carried-over” infections from the 
previous season, 16, or 57.1 per cent, were known gametocyte car¬ 
riers before the advent of any evidence of flight of AnopMes guad- 
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Succeeding hhod indices* —A month later (May 24--26), thick 
smears were again taken from 2 persons who were negative in the 
April index and from persons not reached in April. There w^ere 49 
of these specimens, 11 (22.4 per cent) of which were positive, as 
follows: Tertian 8, estivo-autumnal 1, mixed tertian and estivo- 
autumnal 2. Six showed gametocytes (crescents 3, tertian gameto- 
cytes 3), Excluding 12 persons who had moved to this area since 
the preceding season, and 1 baby 4 months old—all of whom were 
found to be negative on blood examination—the blood index was 
29,7, instead of 22.4. 

On June 6, blood specimens (thick) w(^ro taken from 51 persons 
living on the Houston County side of the pond. Of the 51 speci¬ 
mens, 7, (13.7 per cent) WTre found positive, as follows: Tertian 3, 
estivo-autumnal 4. There were 2 with gametocytes, both cres¬ 
cents. Those persons found infected were given the 8 weoks^ 
treatment under the direction of the county health officer of Houston 
County and arc not included in the report on the use of quinine in 
this paper. 

On July 23, thick and thin specimens were taken from an additional 
population opposite ^4ive^’ water of the pond; l)ut practi(*/ally all 
lived within a mile of tlie upper limits of the quiet water. There 
were 39 of these specimens. Thirteen (33 pc'r cent) w^ere positive 
by the thick and only 7(18 per cent) by the thin films. As to species 
of parasites in the 13 positives, 12 were tertian (1 witfi gameto¬ 
cytes) and 1 was estivo-autumnal (crescents). 

ADMINISTKATION OK OUININE ^ 

Impressed with the seriousness of the epidemic-, tlie j)robahility 
of an even higher morbidity in 1924 than duihig the- preceding year 
(notwithstanding tin*- fact that tlie powc^r c-ompany was actively 
carrying out suggested measures for the reduction of Anopheles 
production on tlu^ pond), aiid coiisiderijig tlie poor ec-ojiomic condition 
of the population, the State health officer of Alabama determined 
to supply quinine without cost to the people living in the affoi'ted 
area who would i)romise (o take the full treatment accordiiig to 
instructiojis. Dale County has no health unit, but Houston County 
has; and for this reason quinine was distributed in Houston County 
under the direction of the county health offujcr. Only the Dale 
(>ounty cases, all wrhite, are herein considered. 

* The (losftffe -'ind method of treatment employed were as follows: For the acute attack, 10 grains of quinine 
sulphate by inouin 3 times a day for a period of at least three or four days, to be followed by 10 groins every 
night before retiring for a pt-riod of 8 weeks. For infected persons not having acute symptoms at the 
time, only the tJ weeks' treatment. Doses for children: Under 1 year, H grain; 1 year, 1 grain; 2 years, 2 
grains; 3 and 4 years, 3 grains; 6, 6, and 7 years, 4 grains; 8, 9, and 10 years, 0 grains; 11, 13, 13 and 14 
y^ors, 8 grains, and older, 10 grains. In most of the cases in this series having acute symptoms, the 
^O-gminS’per-day treatment was continued longer than 4 days. 
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Me^iod of quinine distribution. —^Prom June 19 to September 3, 
Mr. T. D. Rivers, medical student, was engaged continuously to dis¬ 
tribute quinine, to instruct the people how to take it during the eight 
weeks’ course, and to keep a continuous and careful check on how 
well the instructions were being complied with. The writer exer¬ 
cised general supervision over and direction of the work. For adult 
patients, freshly filled 5-grain capsules were supplied, and small 
children wore given quinine in syrup of yerba santa. Ea(*h ease 
was visited every throe days or oftener and enough quinine was left 
to last until the next visit. An adult member of the family, usually 
the mother, was given explicit instructions as to the administration. 
Mr. Rivers was peculiarly well adapted for the work, and at once 
had the confidence and friendship of the people. It is believed that 
the best cooperation possible among a people of this character vas 
secured. 

Table 1 presents data on the portion of the population that ver¬ 
bally agreed to take the full quinine treatment according to instruc¬ 
tions and did take it in varying amounts from 50 to 99 per cent of the 
total eight weeks’ tn^atment. Of the 74 people who undertook the 
treatment, the average amount of the complete treatment actually 
taken was 88.6 p('r cent. Twenty-four persons ea<'h took 99 per cent 
of the prescribed eight weeks’ treatment. Of these, malaria was 
previously diagnosed positive blood examination in 15 cases 
(62.5 per cent), and in 9 cases treatment was given on account of 
clinical malaria. Following the treatments, and within 10 days 
thereafter, examination of thick blood specimens from the 24 showed 
four positives (16.7 per cent,) as follows: Teutian 3. cstivo-autumnal 
1. In the same group there w^ere 17 positives (70.8 per cent) on 
the following November 13. Of the latter, 2 were tertian, 12 estivo- 
autumiial, and 3 mixed tertian and estivo-autumnal (thick smeai's). 
This represented an increase of only two tertian infections during the 
period, against 14 estivo-autumnal. 


Table 1. - -Cases given quinine Ireaiment 






- 

Eight weeks’ tivatmeiit 

Subsequent blood 
examiiintious 

Case 

No. 

i 

Color 

Sex 

Age 

Kesults of blood 
examination 

Pate 

corapleietl 

Per 

wni 

taken 

Pamx- 
t Y'.ms 
aflei 
begun* 

Aug. 

26-'2f> 

Nov. 13 

«a»,. 

White J 

Male... 

49 

i T.s.andCr.*.... 

Aug. 18. 

99 

0 

Neg. 

T.r. 


...do. . 

Female 

61 

' Nog. (climcal)L 

.do. 

99 

0 

Neg.j 

Nog. 

6c... 

...do... 

Male... 

14 

T.a . . . 

'_do___ 

99 j 

0 

Neg 

T, and E. a. r. 

and c;r. 

E. a, r. and Cr, 

...do... 

...do..- 

14 

Ncg (clinieal).,. 

1.do. 

09 

0 

Neg.: 


L-.do... 

--.do... 

n ! 

T. r. and gam.-j 

1.do..._ 

99 

0 

Neg. 

T. ami E. a r. 


...do... 

...do... 

26 j 

T.S.' 

1 .do. 

98 

0 


f Numorols refer to hoiisee and letters to members of family. House numbers in this table correspond 
to house numbers on the map. 

»T,s.«=tertion 8chixonts;T. r.=«tertian rings; T. gam.^^tertian gametocytes; E. a. r.=^»stivo £^utiim- 
hal rings; Or.«cre8cents. 

* Clhiioally posltivo. 
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Table 1.— Cases given quinine treoiment — CoiitinuecI 


Ca$o 

No. 

Color 

Sex 

Sfi- - 

White 

Female 


-.-do.. 

. .do_ 

r>i- . 

...do.. 

...do... 

Oft--- 

.—do... 

j Male... 

Ob -- 

-.do- 

1 Female 

OC. -. 

...do- 

' JVJale . 

(Xi... 

..do.. 

1 Female 

Ce.- 

<k).. 

1 -do... 

Of ... 

...do... 

L .do... 


...do.. 

...do... 

Oh... 

--do- 

i Mnle... 

14b- 

...do. 

' Femalo 

He.- 

.._do-- 

Male .. 

14e-- 

. do- 

1 . do. . 

34f-- 

. -do 

Female 


.. do... 
— .do. 

-.do .. 
do 

17c-- 

.. do... 

...do.. - 

17d.- 

. do.. 

.. do. - 

18a.. 

-.do... 

Male... 

18c 

...do— 

do -. 

aoa.. 

...do... 

-do .. 

20b.. 

!—do— 

' Female 

20c - 

...do— 

I...do— 

21a 

i.-.do... 

' Male. - 

21b 

-..do... 

1 Female 

21d . 

...do— 

--do 

21e-- 

.do... 

...do.. 

22a. 

.do— 

Male... 

22b.. 

- do— 

1 Female 

22e-_ 

-.do— 

. .do.... 

22d.. 

-..do-. 

Male.— 

22c. - 

--do... 

- do... 

22f-. 

i-.do— 

, Female 1 

22g.. 

1 -.do... 

do- 

23a., 

do... 

j JMftle.- 

23b.- 

L .do- 

1 Female 

23c 

L .do... 

'-.do-.-. 

23d- 

1 — -do_ 

do_ 

24a 

...do... 

j Male 

24b-- 

...do.. 

Female 

21c- ! 

.. do. 

- do ... 

25a - 

. do... 

Male- 

26b- 

...do 

Female 

1 

2.5d..! 

_ -do. .! 

1 

Male. 

25c. . 1 

...do.-j 

Female 


_ .<Io... 

L- do— . 

26?!-: 

...do... 

-do — 

26e.J 

.do...| 

..do _ 

27b. 

- do - 

...do _ 

27c- ) 

- do-..* 

Main... 

27d.. 

— do— 

Female 

27f— 

...do... 

Male... 

29a.- 

...do-. 

-do. . 

29b- 

...do... 

Female 

29c-- , 

— do... 

Male. - 

29d.. 

...do... 

. -do.. „ 

aoa-- 

.. -do¬ 

...do,. . 

30c-- 

do . 

-.do . 

31a.- . 

—do— 

...do—. 

51ft.. . 

.-do... 

Female 

51b- . 

...do— 

Mall)— 

tic- - . 

...do... 

...do.... 

I5ld- . 

...do _ 

Femftlo 

52a-. . 

...do... 

Mftic... 

52b- . 

do... 

Female 

52c.- . 

..-do-. 

Male. . 

62d- . 

...do _ 

...do— 

52e-- . 

-do... 

...do— 





Age 


23 

17 

15 

40 

40 

10 

12 

If. 

8 

17 

22 

35 

14 
8 
0 

4 

50 

15 i 

ni 

61 

20 

5mo. 

40 

31 

8 

5 
31 
34 
13 
11 

8 

5 

1 

20 

23 

4 

2 


Ilesitlts of blood 
examination 


20 
9 mo 
23 
II) 


T. and E a r.. 
T.i and gam... 
T. 1 . and r» — 
Nop. (clinical). 
Quartan bands. 
T.i.andE.a.r. 
T. .‘h. rtud gam.. 

... .do.— 

Nog. (clinical) . 
T. r and i-'- ... 
Ncp (diaical).. 

(t^bnicHi) _ 

Neg, (clinical) 

(Ciinlcal). 

_do. ... . 

- do- 

T, s. and gam.. 
Ncg. (clinical).. 

.. ..do_ -- 

T.r.. 

. ...do.. 

Nog. (dinical).. 

.‘.■..do"l-'-'.VV 

.do. 

.do. 

.... do. 

_do. 

T s and gam.. 
Nog (dinical)-. 

.. . do . 

Vt .- 

... -do . 

-. do . 

Ncg (clinical).. 


.do 

. do. 
. - do- 

... do 


Eight weeks' treatment 


Date 

completed 


Aug. 18.. 

_do.. 

_do,- 

Aug. 21.. 
Aug. 19.. 

_do.- 

... do._ 

I_do.- 

_do-- 

.-..do-. 
Aug. 21.. 
Aug. 23.. 
Aug. 21-. 
Aug. 25.. 


Aug 20... 


Aug. 20.. 
_ ..do.- 
do.- 
Aup. 25.. 
Aug. 20-. 


Aug 21.. 

-do.. 

... do. 


Aug. 20-. 

_do.. 

... do.. 
. do. . 
...do... 
. -do... 


Aug 21. 

.do... 

.do 

-do... 


3 

4 mo 
39 

4 

30 

30 

3 

8 

70 

34 

28 

30 


. -do . 

do. 

((’lij)»cul)- ... 

T .s. and gam— 
'3' s and gam 
U a. r. and 

("i. 

T..S and gam.. . 

T. s. 

-do. 

Ndj. (clinical)--. 
T. r-. 


do.. 


1 .Aug. 19. 

|... -do_ 


.do. 

_do. 

Aug 20_ 

-do. 

... do. 


Aug, 20.. 


-do. 

-do —.I 

..do. 

-do. 

-do. 

-do. 


Aug. 24-. 


Neg (clinical) 

.do— . 

.do..'.do. 

. -do. 

.do. 

_do_ 

_do . 

T.i'.andT.s . 

Ncg (olimcal)-. 

_do__ ... 

T. s. and Cr. 

(Clinical)-.. 

. -do.. 

-do. 


Aug. 20- 

_do—, 

Aug. 19- 
Aug,25„ 
—do—.. 
—do—. 


_do... 

Aug. 20- 
Aug. 21.. 

_^^do... 

.do^.. 


Per 

cent 

taken 


99 


Paro.\-j 

ysms 

after 

begun 


Bubseqtient blooid 
pxmniizatioqs 


Aug. 

25-26 


Neg_ 

T. r. 

T. r_ 


T.s.-- 

Neg- 

Neg.... 
Neg.,.. 
Neg.--. 
Neg-.. 
Neg— 

T.r- 

T. r.,.. 

xNcg,... 


Neg .. 
Nop.... 
T. r . . 
Ncg..-. 
Neg... 
Nog. .. 
Ncg - 


Nov. 18 


Ncg. 

T. r. aDdjmim 
T.r. andK.a.r. 


E. n. r. 
E. ft. r. 
('r. 

Or. 

l^r. 

E.«. r. 
K. ft. r 
E. a. r. 
Ncg 
E.a. r. 
E a. j. 
E. a. r. 
E, a. r. 
E.a. f 
E. a. r. 


and Cr. 
and Cr. 


tmd Cr. 
and Cr. 
and Ct. 

and Cr. 
and Cr. 
and Or. 
and Cr. 
and Cr. 
and Cr. 


Neg. 

Cr. 

E.a r. and Cr, 


90 

2 

Neg.. .. 

Pl.a. r and Cr. 

99 

0 

Neg.. 

Cl. 

91) 

0 

Neg... 

K. a r. and Cr. 

99 


E. a r.. 

K. a. r and O. 

i)9 

0 

Neg- 

E a. r and Cr. 

IK) 

0 

Neg- ... 

K. a. i. and Cr. 

99 

0 

Neg. 

E a a and Cr.. 

99 

0 

Neg. 

Keg. 

99 

0 

Neg. ... 

Ear. and Cr. 

99 

0 

Neg . 

Ncg. 

90 

0 

Keg... . 

T. r , E. a. r. 
and (Y. 

90 

0 

T.r . 

Cr. 

90 

1 

Cr .... 

Neg. 

90 

0 

Neg . 

Neg. 

90 

2 

Neg . 

E a r 
and Cr, 

E. a r. 

90 

0 

T r . 

E.a r and Cr. 

60 

0 

T r. ... 

K. a. r. and Cr. 

95 

0 

T 1— . 

K n. r and Cr. 

99 

0 

Neg ... 

E. a. r. ftnd Cr, 

99 

0 

Neg . 

Neg. 

99 

0 

Nc« . 

E. a r. 

99 

0 

Neg .... 

K u. r and Cr. 

80 

^ 1 

1 Neg. .. 

Neg. 

80 

0 

E.a r. - 

(’r. 

80 

0 

K ft. r. 
and < 'r. 

Neg. 

'60 

‘ 0 

i Neg ... 

E. a. r. and Or. 

99 

0 

Neg- ... 

Nog. 

99 

! 0 

Neg . 

E. a r. and Cr. 

99 

0 

Neg . 

Neg. 

96 

3 

T.r . 

Nog. 

90 

86 

0 


Neg. 

£. ft r. and Cr« 

76 

0 


Neg. 

95 

0 


E. a. r. and Cr. 

95 

0 

Neg.. 

E. ft.r. and Or. 

80 

0 

Neg . 

Cr. 

90 

0 

Neg,... 


80 

0 

Neg--. 


90 

0 

T. s, and 
Cr. 


75 

0 

N«sg . 


60 

0 

Neg . 


75 

0 

Neg __ 

Neg. 

SO 

0 

Neg . 

Nfig. 

80 

0 

Keg.■ 

Cr. 

80 

0 

Neg . 

Keg. 
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Of 7 who took 96 per cent of <he treatment, 1 (14.3 per cent) 
was positive on blood examination (tertian) and 6 were clinically 
positive before treatment was begun. Within 10 days after the 
treatment had been discontinued, this group showed 3 positives 
(42.9 per cent)—2 tertian and 1 estivo-autumnal. In the November 
13 examination this group gave 5 positives (71.4 per cent), all 
estivo-autumnal. 

A group of 19 took 90 per cent of the treatment, 4 of them being 
positive tertian and 1 estivo-autumnal, by thick smears (26.3 per 
cent); and 14 clinically positive before starting the treatment. Within 
10 days after stopping treatment thick smears showed 4 positives 
(21.2 percent), as follows: Two tertian, 1 estivo-autumnal, 1 mixed 
tertian and estivo-autumnal. On November 13, thick smears from 
the same person.s showed 13 positives (G8.4 per cent), as follows: No 
simple tertian, 12 estivo-autumnal, and 1 mixed tertian and estivo- 
autumnal, a decrease of 2 tertian and an increase of 11 estivo-autum¬ 
nal infections from August 26 to November 13. 

Tliere were 15 wlio took from SO per cent to 90 per cent of the full 
treatment. Five (33.3 per cent) of them showed parasites by thick 
smears—4 tertian and 1 estivo-autumnal -before treatment. After 
treatment and befoi'e time for new infections to b(> demonstrable, 
thick smears .showed 4 positives (26.7 per cent), as foll()ws: Two ter¬ 
tian and 2 estivo-autumnal. On November 13, there were 9 j) 08 itivc 8 
(60 per cent), all estivo-autumnal (tlii<'k smears). 

Of the remaining 9 persons who look 50 per cent (2), 60 per cent 
(3), and 75 per cent (4) of the treatment, 1 (11 per cent) was 
diagno.sed by thick smear and 8 wore diagnosed clinically before treat¬ 
ment. W'ithin 10 days after stopping treatment, there was 1 (11 per 
cent) tertian by thick smear, while specimens from these same 
pemons taken on November 13 showed 9 positives (100 per cent), all 
estivo-autumnal. 

Relative resulfjs, clinicalh/ and on hlood emininations. Vrom the 
standpoint of keeping the people well enough to attend to their 
orflinary duties, this endeavor to sterilize the blood of malaria cases 
might be regarded as successful, for only seven of the seventy-four 
treated coses (9.4 per cent) experienced paroxysms after the treat¬ 
ment v^as begun. Five of the seven were those who ultimately took 
90 per cent or more of the prescribed treatment, the other two taking 
75 per cent, and SO per cent, respectively. In other words, 90.6 per 
cent of the people treated wore free from frank manifestations of 
malaria during the eight weeks' course. However, blood specimens 
(thick) taken on August 25-26—in all cases less than ten days follow¬ 
ing the discontinuance of quinine—from those treated, showed that 
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of 67 trpAte*! cftsea 17 (25.4 p«r eent) wen Mfocted, ao foQoro: 
Teartian, 10; estivo-aotumnal, 5; mixed tertian and estiro-antiinina}, 
2 . There were 9 with ereacouts, while none showed tertian gameto* 
cytes. 

On the following November 13, thick blood smears were seem-ed 
from 68 of the treated cases, with the following results: Tertian, 2; 
estivo-autumnal, 43; mixed tertian and cstivo-aulumnal, 4—a totd 
of 49 infections (72 per cent). This was an increase of 46.6 per cent 
from August 26 to November 13. Tliore were gametooytes in one 
simple tertian infection and crescents in 40 (85.1 per cent) of the 
estivo-autumnal and mixed tertian and estivo-autumnal infections. 
These results show a reduction of 4 tertian infections and an increase 
of 40 estivo-autumnal; an increase of one tertian with gamotocytes 
and 40 estivo-autumnal with gametocytes. 

HOUSE INFESTATIO.V—ANOPHELES QUADRIMACULATUS 

With the removal of brush, logs, vegetation, and flotage about the 
shores, and the application of Paris green at 10-day periods from 
May 15 to October 1, production of AnopMes quaJrimacvlatns in 
the pond was considerably reduced during tiie season of 1923. Table 
2 shows the catches of Anophelea in houses located at various distances 
within one mile of the pond. No count of Anopheles -was made during 
previous years, but one observer stated that there were "hundreds” 
per house. It will he noted that the highest average count for 
August, which should represent the maximum infestation in this 
locality, was only 98 specimens (qriadrimaadatus) in 10 houses, or 
an average of 6 per house. However, with the relatively small 
number of vectors, UTid a relatively large number of gamctocyte 
carriers distributed throughout the area from the beginning of the 
season, the percentage of infective Anopheles must have been hij^i. 
As to how much of tiie great increase in tli(> number of pereons show¬ 
ing infections by tlie blood specimens taken November 13 over those 
of August 25-26 w'as due to inf(*ctioiis acquired during this time, ot 
what part recrudescence's or relapses jdayed in these results, data are 
not at hand to justify definite statements. 
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9 .—Ampheline check in houses^ 



1 First ^nophetra qitadrhnacuMv^ (‘2 siK*<‘iin<*ns) fiorn lai\ae taken fiom the pond emerged on April26. 
First Anopheles found in houses Mny 22 
> A. •! Anopheles quadrtmaculalus. 

• Amphtlcs cruciatts 

iS'u imnnnj 



j 

Al)iil 1 

Way 

i 

1 July 

. 1 

August j 

Septem¬ 

ber 

Number of bousns . 

«! 

n 1 

i 3 ‘ 2 

in ’ 

14 

Numbrr of itiosquitofts caught.j 

1 " 

4 

1 ‘ 2 i 22 , 

9 S i 

52 

Average house . . , - .. 

« 

.m 1 

1 11 j 

n 1 ' 

3.7 


^ Ono A, quoih 'imaeidatiis,l A ememns. 

CONC XrSlONS 

(1) Under urrHno:einents ns sntisfaelory as could he made for hav¬ 
ing the eight weeks' tjiiinine treatment for malaria taken by rural 
people as represented by the gr<)U)> henun considered, it was not 
practicable to get tlie entire treatment taken as roeommenderl. 

(2) Suflieient effect from tjuinine was secured to prevent frank 
manifestation of malaria in 90.0 per c<mt of the persons treated, but 
in 25.4 per cent of the group, para.sites wore found on examination 
of thick smears after the su]>ervisory treatment, and before sufficient 
time had elapsed for new infections to show in the blood. In the 
group of 74 people treated, 30.5 per cent were positive on blood 
examination before treatment. After the treatment 25.4 per cent 
showed parasites, a reduction of only 11.1 per cent. 

(3) In a heavily iiifectou, poorly nourished population, with a 
probable high rate of hookworm disease, the quinine treatment, as 
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taken, failed to free a lai'ge percentage of causes of either asexual or 
sexual forms of the parasites, but did prevent, to a great degree, the 
development of paroxysms. 

(4) From the last week of August to the second week of Novem¬ 
ber, during wliich time no superrisory quinine ti’eatment was given, 
the increase of infections, as shown by examination of thick blood 
smears, was 40.G per cent, the great increase being due largely to the 
number of infections by P. falciparum. 

(5) If the late season infections were newly acquired infections, 
the transmission occurred through a relatively small number of 
vectors with an increasingly high number of gametocyte carriers 
toward the end of the season. 

Adcnoirlf(l(femenifi: The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebt¬ 
edness to Dr. S. W. Welch, State Health Officer of Alabama; to the 
laboratory of the State Board of Health, and particularly to Miss 
Sophi(' Dehler, who assisted in the blood iiuh^x work, including thC' 
oxaniination of specimens; to Mr. T. D. Rivers for his very pains¬ 
taking work in the distribution of quinine and the cheeking of its 
iis('; and to Mr. Albert II. Killebrew, General Manager of the Hous¬ 
ton Power (\)., for transportation and other services in connection 
with tile work. 

ABSENCE OF TRANSFERABLE IMMUNIZING SUBSTANCES IN 
THE BLOOD OF MORPHINE AND HEROIN ADDICTS 


By G. Di Mkz, Chui maeolotfist, and Iawrenik Kolb, Surgeon, United States Public Uciillh Service 

The assumption that substances so well defined chemically as the 
alkaloids (*an give list* to the formation of antibodies is (contrary to 
the genei’ully accepted principles of the theory of immunity. Never¬ 
theless, several inv(»stigators, Giolfredi (1), PlirsehlalT (2), and von 
Marikovsky (3), have reported exptTiments upon whieli the claim is 
made tliat protection against a fatal dose of morphine can be trans¬ 
ferred to normal animals by the injection of some of the blood serum 
of animals nmdered tolerant to large doses of the alkaloid. Other 
investigators have failed to confirm these findings. Thus, Morgen- 
roth (4), Cloetta (5), Biberfeld (G), and Pellini and Greenfield (7) 
report that the results of their experiments show that protection 
(‘an not he iransferri'd in this manner. A critical review of the work 
of the foregoing investigators, with the exception of that of Bibor- 
feld, is givon in the papor published by Pellini and Greenfield, and 
is therefore d(H>med to be unnecessary hero. Suffice it to add that 
Biberfeld observed the effects on rabbits of a narcotic dose of mor¬ 
phine before and after the subcutaneous injection of the blood serum 
ol a dog rc'ndered tolerant to large dostw of the alkaloid. Typical 
naiTotic symptoms made their appearance in all cases, showing the 
hick of any protective action of tlie serum. 
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Hie experiments recorded below were begun about two years ago, 
and were undertaken as a phase of the studies in drug addiction 
being carried out by the United States Public Health Service, The 
results obtained were similar to those reported for morphine by the 
second group of investigators named, and are offered as confirmatory 
evidence of the fact that transferable immunizing substances are not 
present in the blood serum of morphine and heroin addi(‘ts. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

The experiments here described are, by virtue of the manner in 
which they were carried out, divided into two groups. In tlie experi¬ 
ments falling in the first group, the minimal fatal doses of morphine 
sulphate and heroin liydrochloride, when injected subcutaneously in 
aqueous solution, were established, and the protective effect of the 
serum against those doses was then tested. In the experiments of the 
second group the effect of the serum was tested against an increasing 
dosage of th(‘ drugs, beginning with a sublethal dose and ending with 
a sun'ly fatal dose, thus eliminating any factor of uncertainty which 
may have been introduced in detennining the minimal fatal doses. 

In both groups of experiments the blood serum of human beings 
only was used. The addict serum was obtained from blood taken 
from morphine and heroin addicts shortly after their entrance into 
a <H>rtain hospital for treatment, the blood being drawn 24 to 48 
hours after the last dose of opiate had be(m taken and when with¬ 
drawal symptoms were in evidence. The }>lood was placed in the 
refrigerator overnight, and the serum was separated from the clot 
just before \ising. When necessary the serum was centrifuged. The 
serum used in the control tests was obtained from tht' blood of nor¬ 
mal persons known to he nonaddicts. The blood was collected at 
approximately the same time as the addicts’ blood and was subjected 
to the same treatment. 

The test animal used was the white mouse. Tt was chosen prin¬ 
cipally because it is the animal which was used by nu^st of the olhei's 
who have worked on this problem and !)e(‘uuso its small size made 
it possible to carry out the giTatest numhtT of tests with the limited 
quantities of serum obtained. In all of the experimi^its the mice 
were selc(‘ted with a view to securing healthy animals of fahiy 
uniform weight. Food and water were withheld from them for a 
period of 18 hours immediately preceding weighing and the applica¬ 
tion of the tests. 

The injections, whether of the alkaloidal salts in simple aciueous 
solution or in solution mixed with serum, were made into the sub¬ 
cutaneous tissues of the abdomen, the site of the puncture being 
pinched to prevent the escape of any of the liquid. When serum 
was given alone prior to the administration of the alkaloidal salts, 
it was injected into the subcutaneous tissues of the back. 
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experiments: group i 

For the determination of the minimal fat^l doses of morphine 
sulphate and heroin hydrochloride, the drugs used by the addicts 
from which blood was obtained, sufficient quantities of those alka* 
loidal salts were dissolved in distilled water to make 1 cubic centimeter 
of the solution contain 10 milligrams of drug. These solutions in 
amounts representing increases in the size of the doses were then 
injected into several groups of mice and the death rate was noted. 
The minimal fatal dose taken was the dose which would surely pro¬ 
duce death in a large majority of the animals tested. For morphine 
sulphate, this was found to be 0.40 to 0.45 milligram per gram weight 
of mouse; for heroin hydrochloride, 0.15 to 0.2 milligram. Only 
those deaths occurring within S}4 hours in the case of morphine sul¬ 
phate and in 1 hour in the case of heroin hydrochloride wen* re(‘orded 
as being due to acute intoxication. Tables 1 and 2 show the results 
of these tests. 


Table 1. —Minimal fatal dofte of morphine sulphate 


Bo'^o of iiiorpUiue .sulphate per K«ani of body weight 

N^iimber 
of rmce 
tested 

A 

Number 
of deaths 
within 
3)^ hours 

0 

Per 
cent of 
deaths 

Mg 

0.20 . .. 

0 


6 

i 1 

16.7 

.30.; 

12 

! 5 

41.7 


12 

1 K 

66. 7 

.40. ..! 

1 10 


60.0 

.4fl.....! 

L 

i 

8V.0 


Table 2. — Minimal fatal dose of heroin hydrochloride 


Dose of heioin h 3 ’’drochloride per gram of bwiy weight 

N nmber 
of mice 
(e.sted 

Number 
of deaths| 
within 1 
hour 

1 

Per 
cent of 
deaths 


6 

i 

j 

16.7 

16.7 

ft0.0 

82.6 


6 

j 


12 

6 


23 

"I 



Having establishe<i the minimal fatal dose of murpliine sulphate as 
0.45 milligram per gram of body weight and that of heroin hydro¬ 
chloride as 0.2 milligram per gram, the tests to determine the effect 
of injections of addict scram on the death rate were carried out. 
The scram was injected alone preceding the injections of fatal doses 
of t^iese drugs and simultaneously in admixture with different amounts 
of solutions of the drags. The mixtures were incubated at 37® C. for 
a period of one hour. Controls were run in all cases, using the serum 
obtained from pemons known to be nonaddicts. The results of these 
tests are presented in Tables 3 and 4 and show that in no case can 
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it be said that the addict serum produced an effect differing in 
nature from that of the oontrol serum. 

These tests show that the effect of both addict and normal serum 
was to lower the death rate slightly and that the extent to which it 
was lowered was approximately the same in both cases. One or all 
of several factors may have been responsible for this. In the first 
place, the mice in these tests received by injection a total amount of 
fluid in excess of that injected into the mice upon wliich the minimal 
fatal doBo tests were made, thus making the dilution higher; sec¬ 
ondly, the viscosity of the serum may have retarded absorption; 
and thirdly, all human serum may have the pro))erty of fixing certain 
amounts of these alkaloidal salts. Since th(*sc factors were oper¬ 
ative, in the controls as well as in the tests made with addict serum, 
they were ignored in comparing the action of the sera tested. 

Table 3. — Effect of blood of morphine addicts on the death rale for the minimal 

fatal dose of morphine sulphate 


Seriei 

Dose of 
niorjihiue 
.‘?0* iH*r 
gram 
weight 

Number 

1 of mice 

i 

Numlier 
of deaths 

Per cent 
i of deaths 

I. 


14 

12 

86 

11. 

.45 

10 

7 

70 

Ill . 

.45 

7 

5 

71 

('oiitroi..... 

.45 

8 

5 

62 





Oroup 1 Rewivod 0.5 o. c of morphine addict serum subcutaneously. One hour later, 0.4.5 mg. of 
morphine SO* in aqueous solution (I c e -10 mgs) 

Group 11: 20 e. c morpliine addict .serum+20 c. c. of morphine SO* solution (1 c. c.«10 nigs) were 
Incubated for 1 hour at 37® Of ihui mixtuie an amount eipnvalent to 0 1.5 mg. of morphine SO* per gm. 
weight of moase via.*! injeetwl suheufaneously 

Group III. S.iuip as Group 11, except that 30 e. c. of addict seium were incubated with 10 c. c. of mor¬ 
phine SO* solution (1 <• C.-20 nigs >. 

Control Same ns Group III, except that the M*ruin of a nonaddicl w'as used in jilace of addict scrum. 

Tabi.e 4. —Effect of blood scrum of heroin addicts on the death rate for (be minimal 
fatal dosi^ of heroin hydrochloride 


Senes 

Dose of 
heroin 
JK'l 

per gram 

Number 
of mu’o 

Xuinher 
of deaths 

Per cent 
of deaths 


Mq. 

! 



I. .... 

0-2 

22 

13 

80 

Control_ _____-... 

.2 

10 

7 

70 

II. .... 

.2 

12 

0 

75 

Control ..-______ 

.2 

16 

10 

63 


! .2 

10 

4 

40 

Control .. 

.2 

10 

4 

40 

IV. . 

.2 

8 

5 

62 

Control. 

^ 2 

8 

5 

62 







Group I: Received 0.5 c, c. of heroin addict .^cnmi subwitaneously. One hour later, 0.2 mg. per gm. 
of heroin IIOl In aqiiooiifi solution O c c.-s^iOnigs. heroin nCl). 

Group 11: 25 c. o. of heroin addict seium +25 c. c. of heroin HCl solution (1 c. c. -10 mgs.) were Incu¬ 
bated for 1 hour at 37®. Of this mixture an amount ecfuivalent to 0.2 mg. of heroin MCI jier gm. of mouse 
was injected suhoutanenusly. 

Groim III: Same as Group 11, except that 32 c. e. of heroin addict serum were incubated with 16 c. c. of 
heroin IlC?l solution. . . 

Grotrp IV: Same as Group IT, except that 30 c. c. of heroin addict serum were incubated with 10 o. c, of 
heroin 1101 solution 

Controls; The controls received the same as the respective groups, except that the serum of a nonaddlct 
was used In place of addict serum. 
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The lack of any appreciable protective effect of addict eerutti 
greater than that of nonaddict serum is further shown by the fact 
that there is practically no difference in the effect of the two kinds 
of sera on the length of the period of survival following the injection 
of minimal fatal doses of these alkaloidal salts. The results of tests 
of this nature carried out with heroin addict serum and heroin 
hydrochloiide are given in Table 5. In Group I of this series of 
experiments the average length of the period of survival of the mice 
which died following the injection of heroin addict serum and a 
minimal fatal dose of heroin hydrochloride was 1 hour 34 minutes; 
for the controls, using nonaddict serum, it was 1 hour 24 minutes. 
In Group II the average length of the period was 1 hour 9 minutes 
for the mice which received addict serum and 1 hour 17 minutes 
for the controls. 


5 .—Effect of heroin addict acrum on the length of the period of survival 
follomng a minimal fatal dose of heroin hydrochloride 


Number of mouse 


Leaptli of period of survivftl following an injec- 
hoii of hoioiu addict seiuui and a minimal 
fatal dose of heioin hydrochloride 



Group I 

Control 1 

Group II 

(Control II 


hn mtns 

1 

hrs, mtrt 

lira vans. 

hrn. vtiru. 

1. 

0 35 

Survived 

Survived. 

1 49 

2. 

2 32 

1 42 

...do. 

Survived. 

3.-. 

J Zi 

1 48 

I 20 

0 47 

4.. . 

Survived 

0 30 

1 33 

Survived. 

5. 

0 50 

2 4 

Survived. 

J 21 

6. 

1 53 

1 10 

0 48 

Survived. 

7. 

2 7 

1 4 

0 48 

1)0. 

8. 

Survived 

1 20 

Survived. 

Do. 

y.. 

-- do .. ... 

Survived. 

.. .do. 

Do. 

10. 

. do. 

. ..do. 

...do. 

I 11 







Group I Received 0 5 c c. of heroin addict serum sul>cuiunt‘ously One hour later, 0.2 mg. per gm. 
of heroin in aqueous .solution (1 c c lU mgs heroin U('l) subculaneon.'dy. 

Control 1. Received the same as tJroiip I, the addict .s< rum Ijeing replaced by the scrum of a nonaddict. 

Group IJ; 10 c. c of heroin addict soium + 8 c. c of heroin U(’l solution (I c. c ** mgs. of heroin HCl) 
veie inciihah'd foi one hour at ,‘17°. Of this mixture, a quantity equivalent to 0.2 mg. of heroin IlCl por 
giii of mouse was injected subcutaneously 

(^ontrol 11 Received the same as Group IJ, the addict serum being replaced by the serum of a non- 
addict. 


TIk* n'sults of the foregoinj? tests an* in accord with those reported 
for inorpidne by the second group of investigators named in the 
forepart of this paper. Taken togetlier, it.wfould seem that they 
constitute sufficient evidence upon wluch to base the claim that the 
blood of morpJiine and heroin adtlicts does not contain transferable 
immunizing substances. However, it may be contended that this 
conclusion is erroneous on the ground that it is impossible to establish 
accurately nu liraum lethal doses for those substances, owing to the 
wide variation in the resistance of different lots of mice, as well as of 
the individuals of any given lot, and because the same conditions 
were not always observed with respect to the concentration and amount 
of liquid injected. 'Iliat this contention is not warranted is proved 
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by (b&'WsuHs obtfljiied in a second group of experiments carried oi^;, 
the report of which follows: 

experiments: group u 

In this group of experiments the necessity for establishing the mini¬ 
mal lethal doses of the drugs of addiction was avoided. The effect of 
addict serum was checked against that of the senun of healthy 
persons known to be nonaddicts, beginning with a sublethal dose of 
drug and ending with a surely fatal dose. The controls were run under 
exactly the same conditions as the addict serum tests and at about the 
same time. In all, 11 series of tests of this nature were carried out, 
typical results of which are presented in the tables below: 

These results show that addict serum, adminktcrcd as such or 
in different dilutions, docs not affect the death rate or the period of 
survival of mic<' to which toxic doses of the drugs of addiction have 
been administer(*tl. any differently than docs the serum of nonaddicts. 
Of the 36 mice which receiAcd morphine addict serum and mor¬ 
phine sulphate, 24 died; of tlie 36 controls, 24 died. Of the 52 mice 
which received heroin addict serum and heroin hydrochloride, 35 
died; of the controls, 36 died. The average length of tl>e period of 
survival of the mice which died after receiving morphine addict 
serum ami morphim' sulphate was 1 hour and 31 minutes. The aver¬ 
age length of fh(‘ period of sunival of th(‘ controls which receive, 
nonaddict serum in place of addict serum was 1 hour and 37 
minutes. In the case of th<' mice which received heroin addict 
serum and heroin hydrochloride the average length of the period of 
survival was 1 hour and 30 minutes, and of the controls 1 hour and 28 
minut<*s. 

The results of tt'sts in wdnch th<' dosage of <lrug given was so small 
that none of the mice in eitlu-r the luldict serum group or the 
controls died, arc not rd'ordwl in the tables, since they show notliing 
which might be used as a basis for determining difl'ercnces in the 
effects t>f the two types of sera. 
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Table C. —Effect of the blood serum of morphine addicts on the death fate for 
doses of morphine sulphate 


Senes 

Mouse 

Dose Of morphine 
sulphate 

Time of injection 

Time of death 

Num¬ 

ber 

Weight 
in grams 

Mg. per 
grain 

C. c. of 
mixture 


1 

15.5 

0.40 

0.62 

11.33 a. m. 

Survived, 


2 

16.1 

.40 

.64 

11.34 a. m. 

Do. 


3 

16.0 

.40 

.64 

11.35 a. m. 

1 Do. 


4 

17.2 

.40 

.69 

11 36 a. m. 

j Do. 


1 

19.6 

.45 

.88 

11.37 a. m. 

! 1.37 p. m. 


2 

10 6 

.45 

.75 

11 38 a. m. 

1.00 p. m. 


3 

16.3 

.4.5 

.73 

11.89 a. m. 

Survived. 


4 

16.7 

.4f> 

.75 

11.40 a. m. 

j Do. 


1 

10 6 

.50 

.08 

11.41 a. m. 

12.49 p.m. 

A (received morphine addict 

2 

19.5 

.50 

.98 

11.42 a. ra . 

1 Survived, 

serum).. 

3 

18.6 

.50 

.93 

11.43 a. m. 

Do. 


4 

17.8 

.50 

.89 

11.44 a m. 

1 30 p. m. 


1 

18.6 

.60 

1.12 

11.45 a. m. 

110 p.m. 


2 

18.7 

.60 

1.12 

11.46 a m. 

1.48 p. ra. 


3 

15.8 

.60 

.95 

11 47 a. m. 

1.00 p m. 


4 

14.0 

.60 

.84 

11.48 a. ra. 

1.35 p. ra. 


1 

12.9 

.6.5 

.84 

11.49 a. m. 

12.50 p. m. 


2 

16.6 

.65 

1.08 

11.60 a. m. 

12.35 p. m. 


3 

17.0 

.65 

1.12 

n.5la.m . 

12.30 p. m. 


4 

16.0 

.65 

1.04 

11,52 a m. 

12.35 p. m. 


1 

19.1 

.40 

.76 

11 57 a. m. 

Survived. 


2 

14.7 

.40 

,59 

11.58 a m. 

Do. 


3 

14 8 

.40 

.59 

11,58 a. m. 

Do. 


4 

14.7 

.40 

.59 

1! 59 a. m. 

1.30 p. m. 


1 

16 7 

.45 

.75 

12.00 m. 

1.49 p m. 


2 

16.3 

.4.5 

,73 

12.01 p. m. 

Survived. 


3 

18.5 

.45 

.83 

12 02 p. m. 

Do. 


4 

16.3 

.45 

.73 

12.03 p. Ill. 

[ 1.54 p.m. 


1 

16. 5 

.50 

.83 

I201p. m. 

Survived. 

Control (received nonaddlct 

2 

18.2 

,50 

.91 

12.05 p. m. 

1 Do. 

serum). 

3 

16.8 

.50 

.84 

I2 06p. m. 

[ 1.15 p. m. 


4 

16.4 

.50 

.82 

12.07 p. ra. 

1.28 p. in. 


1 

19 4 

.60 

1.16 

12.08 p. m. 

Survived. 


2 

16.2 

.60 

.97 

12 10 p. m. 

1 2.06 p, m. 


3 

18.2 

.60 

1.09 

12.11 p. m. 

1.53 p. m. 


4 

14.0 

.60 

.88 

12.13 p. m. 

1.36 p. m. 


1 

19.5 

.65 

1.27 

12.14 p.m. 

1.25 p. m. 


2 

17 2 

.65 

1.12 

12 15 p m. 

1.20 p. ni. 


3 

18 2 

.65 

1.18 

12.16 p m. 

1.05 p. ra. 


1 4 

19.9 

.65 

1.29 

12.17 p, ra. 

1.40 p m. 


B: 0 3 gra. of morphinp SO 4 was dissolved in 15c c of clistillpd water and mixed wilh 15 e. e. of the serum 
of a morphine addict. The mixture was incubated for 1 hour at 37’ (\ 

Tlie serum was obtained from the blood of a pt^rson addicted to morphine for 10 years. TTp to the time 
of entering the hospital, he was taking hypodermatically 8 grains of morphine sulphate daily. The blo^ 
was drawn 4S ho irs aftei the last d(xse of moiphino had been given 
(’ontiol; Same as B, except that the serum used was obtained from the blood of a nonaddict. 
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Ta»l» 7 ,^—iff Om hhod serum «/ morphine addicts on the death rate for toxic 
doses of morphine sulphate 



Mouse 

Dose of morphine 
sulphate 

Time of 
injection 

Time of death 

Series 

No. 

Weight 
in grams 

Mg. per 
gram 

r.c.of 

mixture 






a. m. 



1 

17.0 

0.45 

0.77 




2 

14.1 

.45 

.63 

10.10 

Survived. 


3 

17.8 

.45 

.80 

10.20 

1.07 p. m. 


4 

13.2 

.45 

.69 

10.21 

Survived. 


1 

15.3 

.80 

.77 

10.22 

11.46 a.m. 


2 

1G.3 

.50 

.82 

10.23 

11.40 a. m. 


3 

16.7 


.84 

10.24 

12 10 p. m. 


4 

17.0 

.50 

.85 

10.25 

Survived. 

B (received morphine addict serum).... 

1 

127 

.60 

.76 

10.26 

11.35 a.m. 


2 

12.5 

.60 

.81 

10.27 

11.40 a. m. 


3 

10.8 


1.24 

10.20 

Survived. 


4 

18.4 


1.10 

10.30 

12.10 p. m. 


1 

19.4 


1.36 

10.31 

12.10 p. m. 


2 

18,3 


1.28 

10.32 

11.47 a. m. 


3 

17.5 


1.23 

10.33 

1.05 p. m. 


4 

15.9 


l.ll 

10.35 

12.15 p. m. 


1 

13.1 

,45 

.59 

0.48 

11 45 a. m. 


2 

10.5 

.45 

.74 1 

9.50 

Survived. 


3 

17.0 

.45 

.77 

0 51 

Do. 


4 

16.2 

.45 

.73 

0.52 

12.05 p. m. * 


1 

18.1 

.50 

.91 

0.53 

11.15 a. m. 


2 

18.5 

.50 

.03 

0.54 

Survived. 


3 

18.2 

.50 

.01 

0.55 

Do. 


4 

l.M 

.50 

.76 

0.50 

1 11.47 a. m. 

Control (received nonaddict serum). 

1 

18.0 

.60 

1.06 

0.57 

1 11.37 a. m. 


2 

ID 9 

.60 

1.10 

0 58 

I 12.20 a. m. 


3 

16.2 

.60 

.07 

0.50 

1 11.50 a. m. 


4 

15.8 

.60 

.05 

10.00 

1 11.05 a.m. 


1 

15.4 

.70 

1.08 

10.01 

! 10.25 a. m. 


2 

120 

.70 

.00 

10.02 

! 11.50 a.m. 


3 

13.7 

.70 

.06 

10.03 

1 10.46 a. m. 


4 

16.2 

.70 

1.13 

10.04 

j 11.45 a. m. 


A: 0.4 gm. of morphine SOi was dissolved in 3fl c. c of distUled water and mixed with 4 c. c. of the serum 
of a morphine addict. The mixture was incubated for 1 hour at 37**. 

The serum was obtained from the blood of a male addict who had been addicted to morphine for about 
nine years. The blood was drawn 24 hours after this patient had received his last dose of the drug and when 
pronounced symptoms of suffering were evident. 

Control: The same as A, except that the serum used was obtained from the blood of a nonaddict. 

32341^—25t-2 
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Tabus 8. —Bfftct of the blood serum of heroin addicts on ike death rate for tosM 
doses of heroin hydrochloride 


Series 

Mouse 

Dose of heroin 

hydrochloride 


Time of death 

No. 

Weight 
in grams 

Mg. per 
gram 

0. 0. Of 
mixture 

Time of injection 


1 

20.5 

0.15 

0.61 

11.14 a. m. 

Survived. 


2 

15.5 

.15 

.46 

11.15 a, m. 

Do. 


3 

13.4 

.15 

.40 

11.16 a. m. 

Do. 


4 

14.6 

.16 

.44 

11.17 a.m. 

Do. 


1 

18.4 

.20 

.64 

11.18 a. m. 

Do. 


2 

19.5 

.20 

.78 

11.19 a.m. 

12.10 p. m. 


3 

16.0 

.20 

.04 

11.20 a.m. 

Survived. 


4 

16,9 

.20 

.68 

11.21 a. m. 

Do. 


1 

17.8 

.25 

.89 

11.22 a. m. 

IIAI 8. m. 

0 (received heroin addict 
serum). 

2 

3 

17.0 

11.1 

.25 

.25 

.85 

.55 

11.23 a. m. 

ll.24a.ro. 

Survived. 

11.10 0 . m. 

4 

14.0 

.25 

.70 

11.25 a. m. 

Survived, 


1 

16.4 

.30 

.98 

J1.26a. m. 

11.57 a. m. 


2 

20.9 

.30 

1,25 

11 27 a. m. 

12.22 p. m. 


3 

9.6 

.30 

.67 

11 28 a. m. 

12.05 p. m. 


* 

12.5 

.30 

.75 

11.29 a. m. 

12.25 p. m. 


1 

13.0 

.35 

.91 

n..3l a. m. 

12.05 p. m. 


2 

16.0 

.35 

1.05 

11.32 a. m. 

12.06 p. m. 


3 

15.6 

.35 

1.09 

11 33 a. m. 

12.02 p. m. 



14.2 

.35 

.90 

11.35 a. m. 

12.52 p. m. 



16.6 

.16 

.50 

11 42 a. m. 

Survived. 


2 

15.5 

.15 

.47 

11.43 a. m. 

12.08 p. m. 


3 

15.1 

.15 

.45 

11.44 a. m . 

Survived. 


4 

16.1 

.16 

.48 

11 45 a. m. 

Do, 


1 

16.3 

,20 

.66 , 

11.46 a. m. 

12.48 p. m. 


2 

17.0 

.20 

,68 

11.47 a ro. 

Survived. 


3 

20.2 

.20 

.81 

11.48 a. m. 

Do. 


4 

13.2 

.20 

.53 

11.49 a.m. 

1.15 p. m. 


1 

16.9 

.25 

.84 

11,50 a. m. 

12 30 p. m. 

Control (received nonaddict < 
serum). 

2 

3 

17.4 

14.2 

.25 

.26 

.87 

.71 

11.51 a. m. 

11.52 a. m. 

1.10 p. m. 
Survived. 

4 

j 22.8 

1 .26 

1.14 

11.63 a. m. 

12.37 p. m. 


1 

13.9 

.30 

.8.3 

11.66 a. ni . 

12.39 p. m. 


2 

13.9 

.30 

.83 

11,67 a. m_,_ 

12.43 p. m. 


3 

16.6 

.30 

.09 

11.68 a. m....l._ 

Survived. 


4 

13.x 

.80 

.78 

11.59 a. m. 

12.33 p. m. 


1 

15.1 

.35 

1.06 

12.00 m. 

12.35 p. tn. 


2 

16.0 

.86 

1 12 

12.01 p. m. 

12.35 p. m. 


3 

18 2 

.35 

1.27 

12.02 p. m. 

12.46 p. xn. 


i 4 

19.0 

.35 

1.38 

12.08 p. m. 

12.47 p. m. 


C: 0.175 Km. of heroin HGl was dissolved in 30 c. c. of normal salt solution and mixed with 5 c. c. of 
heroin addict serum. The mixture was incubated for l hour at 87°. 

The serum was obtained from the blood of a person who bad been addicted to morphine and heroin for 
about 12 years. Just previous to entering the hospital, heroin was the drug used. Tlie blood was drawn 
48 hours after the last dose of opiate had lieeii given. 

Control: Same as C. except that the serum used was obtained from the blood of a nonaddict. 
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TablbS.— 0 / ihe blood oerum of heroin addicta on the death rate for toxic done 

of heroin hydrochloride 


Series 

Mouse 

Do.se of heroin 
hydrochloride 

Time of injection 

Time of death 

No. 

Weight 
in grams 

Mgs. per 
gram 

0. c. of 
mixture 


1 

Ul 

0.20 

0 60 

11.36 a. m. 

12.25 p m. 


2 

1&2 

.20 

.65 

11.36 a. m. 

12.20 p. m. 


3 

22.7 

.20 

.91 

11.37 a. m. 

12.35 p. m. 


4 

13.8 

.20 

.55 

11 38 a m. 

Survived. 


1 

210 

.26 

1.20 

11 39 a m. 

116 p. ra. 


2 

12.7 

.25 

.63 

11.40 a m. 

12.35 p. m. 


3 

17.0 

.25 

.85 

11.41a. ra. 

Survived. 

D (received heroin addict 

4 

14.3 

.25 

.72 

11.42 a. m. 

12.45 p. ra. 

serum). 

1 

13.7 

.275 

.75 

11.43 a. m. 

12 36p ra. 


2 

13.3 

.275 

.73 

11.44 a. m. 

12.30 p. ra. 


3 

16.2 

.275 

.89 

11 45a m. 

Survived. 


4 

21.« 

.275 

1 20 

11.46 a m. 

12.35 p. ra. 


1 

21 7 

.30 

1.30 

11.48 a. m. 

12.20 p. ra. 


2 

16.8 

.30 

1.00 

i 11.40 a m. 

12.37 p. m. 


3 

20 3 

.30 

1.22 ! 11.50 a ra. 

12.29 p. m. 


4 

14.8 

30 

.09 

j 11.51a. m. 

12.42 p. m. 


1 

23.2 

.20 

.93 

i 12 00 m. 

Survived. 


2 

21 0 

.20 

.84 

1 12 01 p. rn. 

12.59 p. m. 


3 

19.7 

.20 

.79 

; I2 02i) m. 

1.45 p. m. 


4 

17.7 

.20 

.71 

j 12 03p m-,_ 

Survived. 


1 

19.8 

.25 

.99 

' 12.04 p. m. 

1.36 p. m. 


2 

13.8 

.25 

.69 

. 12 05p m . 

Survived. 


3 

17 7 

.25 

.88 

12 00 p. m. 

12.58 p. m. 

Control (received nonaddict 

4 

17.3 

.25 

.86 

, 12.07 p.m. 

12.55 p. m. 

serunu. 

1 

24.5 

.375 

1.35 

12.09 p m. 

12.45 p. m. 


2 

114 

.275 

.79 

. 12 10 p. m. 

I.IO p. m. 


3 

10.1 

.275 

.56 

' 12 11 p III . 

Survived. 


4 

12.9 

.276 

.71 

, 12 12p. ra.* 

12.52 p. m. 


1 

16 3 

.30 

.98 

12.13 p. m. 

12 50 p. m. 


2 

12 1 

.30 

.73 

: 12 J4 p m. 

12.59 p. m. 


3 

19.6 

.30 

1.18 

j 12 15p m. 

1.00 p. m. 


4 

12.9 

.30 

.77 

1216p. Ill. 

12.42 p. in. 


D: 0 15 gm. of heroin HCl was (Hs8olv<'f! in 15 c. c of normal salt solution and mixed with 15 c. c. of 
serum. The mixture was incubaUHl for I hour at 37®. 

The serum was obtained from a person who had been addicted to morphine and heroin for a period of 
eight years. On entering the hpspTtal this person was taking hypoderniaticaily 24 grains of horoin HCl 
per day. The blood was drawn 4 days after the last dose of heroin and 48 hours after the last opiate 
(codeine) was given. 

Control: The same as D, except that the serum was obtained from the bloo«J of a nonaddict. 
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Tablb 10.— EJSfei^ 4>f th$ Uood wrum 0 / iher^ addicts an iha dMih rata far Mdc 
doses of heroin hydrochloride 


Series 

Meuse 

Bose of heroin 
hydrochloride 

Time of injection 

Time of death 

No. 

Weight 
in grains 

Mgs. per 
gram 

C. c. of 
mixture 

£ (received heroin addict 
serum). 

8 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ms 

1G.4 
12 0 
14.2 

mo 

17.7 

ia3 

1.5.9 

lafi 

14.2 

]a7 

lai 

las 

17.9 
laa 
17.1 

0.225 

.225 

.225 

.225 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.275 

.275 

.275 

.276 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

074 

.74 

.54 

.04 

.05 

.80 

.81 

.70 

.90 

.78 

.86 

.88 

.93 

1.07 

.98 

1.03 

11.36 a. m. 

11.36 a. m. 

11.37 a.m. 

11.38 a.m. 

11.40 a, m. 

11.41 a.m. 

11.42 a. m. 

11.43 a. m. 

11.45 a. m. 

n.46 a.m. 

11.47 u.m. 

11.48 a. m. 

11.51 a.m. 

11.52 a. m. 

11.53 a.m. 

11.54 a. m. 

Survived. 

Da 

3.20 p. m. 

3.30 p. m. 

Survived. 

Do. 

2.12 p. m. 

2.45 p. m. 

Survived. 

2.:i2 p. m. 

3.00 p. m. 

2.33 p. m. 

2.22 p. m. 

2.35 p. m. 

2.17 p. m. 

1.52 p. m. 


1 

i la 5 

.225 

.74 

11.25 a. m. 

2.22 p. m. 


2 

15. 0 

; .225 

.70 

11.26 a m. 

Survived. 


3 

220 

.225 

.81 

11.27 a.m. 

3.00 p. m. 


4 

14.6 

.225 

.06 

11.29 a. m. 

Survived. 


1 

14. r, 

.25 

.72 

11.30 a. m. 

2.32 p. m. 


2 

las 

.25 

.82 

11.31 a.m. 

Survived. 


3 

12 0 

.25 

.62 1 

11.32 a. m. 

Do. 

Control (received nonaddict 

4 

17.5 

.25 

.87 

11.34 a. m. 

2.60 7>. m. 

serum). 

1 

las 

.275 

.92 

11.36 a m. 

2.55 p. m. 


2 

las 

.275 

.92 

11.36 a. m. 

2.20 p. m. 


3 

ia7 

.275 

.91 

11.37 a. m. 

1.47 p. m. 


4 

mi 

.275 

.83 

11.38 a. m. 

Survived. 


1 

ia4 

.30 

.98 

11.39 a. m. 

1.48 p. m. 


2 

13.8 

.30 

.81 

11.40 a.m. 

2.00 p. m. 


3 

18 2 

.30 

1 09 

11.41 a. rn. 

2 48 p. m. 


4 

17.0 

.30 

1.02 

11.42 a. ni. 

2.35 p. m. 


£* 0.10 gm. of heroin HCI was dissolved in 20 c. c. of the blood serum of a heroin addict and the solution 
was incubated for 1 hour at 37°. 

The addict from which this serum was obtained had been addicted to opiates for 20 years. For 3 years 
prior to his admission to the hospital he had been taking hypodermsticaUy 20 grains of heroin MCI daiiy. 
The blood was drawn 48 hours after he had received his last dose of heroin and 24 houia after the last opiate. 
Control; The same as E, except the serum used was obtained from the blood of a nooaddict. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Both groups of results presented above fail to show that the 
effect of subcutaneous injections of morphine and heroin addict 
blood sera into mice receiving lethal doses of the respective drugs 
of addiction differs from that produced by the injection of non¬ 
addict sera—a slight protective action being observed in both 
cases, as has been discussed. It is therefore concluded that the 
blood of human beings addicted to these drugs does not contain 
transferable immunizing substances. 

REFERENCES 

(1) Gioffredi: Arch. ital. do Biol. (1897), vol. 28, p. 402; Ibid. (1899), vol. 

31, p. 308. 
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(4) Morgenroth: B«l. kiln. Wohnachr. (1903), vol. 40, p. 471. 

(6) Cloetta: Arch, f. neper. Path. u. Pharmakol. (1903), vot. 50, p. 463. 
(6) Blberfeld: Biochem. Ztschr. (1916), vol. 77, p. 283. 

(J) Pellini and Greenfield. Arch. Intern. Med. (1920), vol. 26, p. 279. 


TETANUS FROM VACCINATION DRESSINGS 

The United States Public Health Service issues a warning to the 
medical profession and to the public against the use of bunion pads 
as a dressing in vaccination against smallpox. 

This singular use of bunion pads appears to be more common than 
would be supposed. Several fatal cases of tetanus following their use 
have recently occurred in the United States, and laboratory tests have 
demonstrated the presence of tetanus spores in bunion pads from the 
same source as those which were associated with tetanus cases. 

The Public Health Service deprecates the use of any kind of a 
shield as a vaccination dressing. The employment of such a shield 
tends to prevent evaporation, to r<‘tain heat, moisture, or dischai^es, 
with a consequent softening of the vesicle, to obstruct lymphatic 
drainage, to produce hyperemia, and to create conditions apparently 
favorable for the develoj)ment of bacterial invasion, especially by 
the tetanus organism. 

The smallest single site* insertion compatible with a successful take 
and with no immediate dressing whatever is believed to be the best 
method of vaccination in the majority of cases. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, JANUARY. 192$. AND JANUARY. 

DECEMBER. AND YEAR. 1924 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
February, 1925, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co,, 
and presents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance 
department of the company for January, 1925, as compared with 
December, 1924, and January and year, 1924. The rates for January, 
1925, are based on a strength of approximately 16,000,000 insured 
persqiis in the United States and Canada. 

Tlie January death rate of 9.5 per 1,000, as compared with 10 in 
1924, is stated to be the lowest January rate on record for this group 
of persons. For some reason, however, this favorable comparison 
does not hold for the lai^e cities of the United States, the general 
death rate for which, as reported by the Bureau of the Census, is 
given as 14.4 per 1,000 for January, 1925, in comparison with 13.5 
for January, 1924, and 13.2 for December, 1924. 
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The table shows declines from the rates for January^ ISZi, for all 
the principal diseases of childhood, the measles death rate beizig about 
one-fourth that of a year ago, and the diphtheria rate showing a <fe- 
dine of 23 per cent. The pneumonia rate shows a slight decKne, 
despite the inclusion of a large number of infant lives in 1925; and 
fewer deaths wore also recorded from cancer, cerebral hemorrhage, 
Bright^s disease, and puerperal conditions. The outstanding feature 
in the comparison with January, 1924, is the reduction in the death 
rate from tuberculosis from 110 per 100,000 a year ago to 96.1 this 
year. 

Influenza was more prevalent than during January, 1924; and 
diabetes and organic heart diseases show higher rates tliis year. 

Deaih rates (annual basis) for principal causes per 1^000 lives exposed^ January^ 
1925^ arbd December^ January^ and pear, 1924 

(Industriftl department* MetropoBtan Life Insurance Co.J 


Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed * 


Cause of death 

January, 

1925 

Dccora- 
bor, 1024 

Jarmary* 

1924 

Year 

1904* 

Total, all causes....... 

952.6 

954.0 

998.1 

907.5 


Typhoid fever... 

4.4 

4.2 

3.0 

C4 

Measles..... 

2.3 

1.6 

8.8 

7.2 

Scarlet fever. 

5.1 

3.8 

7.0 

4.4 

'Whnonfng nniigh ___ 

& 1 

5.3 

5.9 

7.4 

Diphtheria... ... 

15.8 

14.3 

20.4 

13.2 

ItifliMnzft..... 

25.1 

19.6 

16.6 

16.0 

Tuberculosis (all forms)... 

96.1 

97. 5 

110.0 

104.5 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system... 

H4.g 

862 

1062 

92.6 

Cancer.*,.... 

70 7 

71.2 

74.3 

7a 4 

Diabetes mellitus..... 

19.1 ; 

16.5 

17.6 

14.9 

Cerebri hemorrhage.... 

58. 5 

64.4 

67.7 

6a2 

Organic diseases of heart. 

143. 2 

142 9 

139.7 

123.7 

Pneumonia (all forms)... 

125.4 

105.5 

126 0 

88.8 

Other respiratery disnsuses.... 

16.8 

18.4 

1& 1 

13.0 

Diarrhea and entei ftis... 

17.0 

21.1 

18.3 

32.2 

Bright’s disease (chronic nephritis). 

7a 3 

71.1 

73 3 

65.6 

Puerperal state... 

14.4 

25.6 

11.2 

' MLS 

S’licides....... 

5.7 

7,6 

5.6 

7.2 

Homicides. 

6.6 

7.8 

5.7 

7.1 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides). 

59.2 

64.3 

64.0 

62.7 

Traumatism by automobile..... 

ILO 

17.5 

18.2 

16.7 

All other causes........ 

192.0 

201.2 

200.8 

187.0 

1 



1 Ali figures include infants insured under one year of age. 

3 Based on provisional estimate of Jives exposed to risk In 1924. 


PEKCKNTAOE OF lUSBURSEMENTS FOB PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH 

IN 1&24 

The following table, taken front the Bulletin for Folwuary, 1925, 
shows the percentages of the total amount paid in death claims in 
1924 on account of deaths from specihed diseases and conditions. 

For the first time, it is stated, the amount disbursed on account of 
deaths from heart disease (approximately one-seTenth of the total) 
exceeded that for any other disease. The three principal cardio- 
TtBetdar-renal impairments (heart disease, cerebral hemorrhage, and 
chronic nephritis) were responsible for 27.1 per cent ol the total 
claims paid. 
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Per cent 4Ubufeed on aeeount pf deaths fnm specified diseases and conditions-- 
EnHre experience Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.^ 1924 


Per oeat of total 


Disease or condition 


Diseases of the heart. 

Tuberpolosis (all forms). 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system 

Influenza and pneumonia. 

Influenza. 

Pneumonia (all forms). 

Cancer (all forms). 

Chronic nephritis. 

Cerebral hemorrhtige. 

Puerperal state. 

Typhoid fever. 

Total external causes.1..— 

Suicides. 

Homicides. 

Accidents.. 

Accidental drowning. 

Traumatism by hdl. 

Railroad accidents. 

Automobile accidents. 

Other accidents. 

All Other causes of death. 


1924 

1925 

13.5 

12.7 

12.3 

12.8 

11.4 

12.0 

0.5 

11.6 

1.7 

3.4 

7.7 

&1 

9.4 

8.8 

7.0 


6.6 

6.8 

1.7 

1.7 

.7 

.7 

12.3 

11.8 

2.1 

2L1 

1.2 1 

L2 

9.0 

8.4 

.9 

.9 

1.1 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.9 

1.9 

4.2 

3.8 

26.9 

26.2 


Examination for Entrance into the Regular Corps of the United States 

Public Health Service 


Examinations of candidates for entrance into the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service will be held at the following-named places on the 
dates specified: 

Washington, D. C,, June 1, 1925. 

Chicago, III., June 1, 1925. 

New Orleans, La., June 1, 1925. 

San Francisco, Calif., June 1, 1925. 

Candidates must be not less than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical college, and 
have had one year’s hospital experieitce or two years’ professional practice. 
They must pass satisfactorily oral, written, and clinical tests before a board of 
medical officers and undergo a physical examination. 

Successful candidates will be recommended for appointment by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Requests for information or permission to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, Wash** 
ingtoii, D, C. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 7, 1025 


Summary of information received hy telegraph from induairiai insurance ccm^ 
panics for week ended March 7, 1925^ and corresponding week of 1994* (From 
the Weekly Health Index^ March 10^ 1995^ issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Mar. 7, 1025 weel^ 1921 

Policies in force___ 58, 897, 864 55,215, 882 

Number of death claims.. 12, 497 11, 793 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 11. 1 11.1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Stales during the week 
ended March 7, 1926, infant morlaliiy, annual death rale, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924* (From the Weekly Health Index, March 10, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Mar. 
7,1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
LOGO 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
Tate, 
week 
imded 
'Mar. 7, 
t925> 

Total 

deatlis 

Death 
rate i 

W'eok 
ended 
Mar. 7, 
1925 

Corre- 

spoziding 

week, 

1924 

Total (64 cities). 

7.643 

14.5 


889 

>948 








Akron.... 

30 



7 

IHQ 

77 

Albany ♦. 

40 

17.4 

18.9 

4 


89 

Atlanta. 

77 

17.3 

24.0 

5 



DaUiinore * . 

258 

16.9 

17.2 

24 

33 

70 

Birmingham. 

65 

16.5 

19.0 

8 

12 


BoBton“. 

282 

18.8 

16.1 

35 

24 

93 

Bridgeix^rt_-.. 

50 



6 

5 

95 

Buffalo. 

165 

15.5 

i2.9 

29 

19 

118 

Cambridge. 

43 

lao 

14.4 

9 

3 

155 

Camden. 

38 

15.4 

17.3 

8 

8 

131 

Chicago * . 

818 

14.2 

13 5 

115 

107 

102 

Cincinnati... 

13f» 

17.2 

15.2 

7 

14 

41 

Cleveland-.. 

214 

11.9 

11.1 

20 

28 


Columbus. 

82 

15.6 

15.4 

11 

8 


Dallas.. 

61 

16.4 

17.6 

8 

8 


Dayton. 

35 

10.6 

9.6 

3 

3 

48 

Denv^er.. 

76 



10 

14 


Des Moines.. 

39 

13.6 

17.6 

2 


34 

Detroit. 

322 



62 

55 

105 

Duluth. 

13 

6.1 

7.2 

2 

2 

42 

Erie.... 

27 



2 

8 

39 

Fall llivcr«. 

38 

16.4 

16.4 

8 

7 

115 

Flint. 

14 



3 

9 

49 

Fort Worth. 

32 

■KO 

8.8 

6 

2 


Grand Rapids. 

89 

13 5 

13.4 

3 

7 

47 

Houston. 

53 



8 

3 


Indianapolis. 

108 

15.7 

15.6 

14 

14 

90 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

40 

10.0 

15.8 

6 

5 

133 

Jersey City.-. 

85 

14.1 

15.4 

8 

9 

56 

Kansas City, Kans. 

47 

19.8 

15.0 

9 

4 

190 

Kansas City, Mo...,_ 

125 

17.7 

13.2 

16 

0 


I-iOS Angeles._>1_ 

2.^6 



26 

32 

72 

Louisville. 


21.5 

. 19.6 

9 

7 

79 

Ivowell... *. 

38 

17.0 


10 

4 

174 

Lynn. 

28 

13.9 

12.0 

7 

6 

186 

Memphis... 

71 

21.2 

24.5 

8 

4 


Milwaukee.. 

139 

14.4 

10.7 


16 

87 

Minneapolis... 

Nashville * . 

127 

57 

15.6 

23.9 

12.0 

26.6 

19 

7 

10 

8 . 


New Bedford--. 

32 

12.3 

11.4 

6 

9 

100 

New Haven. 

44 

12.8 

16.1 

8 

5 

103 

New Orleans. 

147 

18.5 

22.7 

9 

11 


New York. 

1,531 

13.1 

14.9 

155 

219 

62 

Bronx Boi ough. 

171 

9.0 

10.1 

16 

15 

62 

Brooklyn Borough. 


11.8 

13.1 

56 

75 

59 

M anha tl an B orough. 

669 

15.5 

19.0 

72 

112 

72 

Queens Borough... 

115 

ia4 

ia6 

8 

12 


Richmond Borough. 

69 

26.9 

22.7 

4 

5 

72 

Newark, N. J,. 

117 

13.5 

14.2 

10 

18 

46 

Norfolk. 

40 

12.3 

11.4 

3 

8 

53 

Oakland. 

44 

0.0 

13.3 

7 

11 

82 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 7, 19^3, infant mortalityf annual death ratCj and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1994* {From the Weekly Health IndeXy March 10j 1995y 
issued by the Bureau of the CensuSy Department of Commerce )—Continued 


City 


Oklahoma City.... 

Omaha. 

Paterson. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Oreg. 

Providence. 

Richmond. 

Rochester. 

St. Louis. 

St. Paul. 

Salt Lake City 

SBXi Antonio. 

San Francisco. 

Schenectady. 

Seattle. 

Somerville. 

Spokane. 

Springflcld, Mass.. 

Syracuse. 

Taooma. 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

Washington, I). C. 

Waterbury. 

WUmington. Del... 

Worcester. 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown. 


Week ended Mar. 

7,1926 

Annual 
death 
rate jxsr 
1,(XK) 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under I 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Pratb 

rate* 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 7, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 7, 
1925 • 

27 

13.2 

17 5 

3 

3 


ri6 

13.5 

12.0 

8 

5 

77 

26 

9.6 

13 7 

1 

5 

17 

498 

13.1 

15.7 

66 

64 

09 

167 

13.8 

22.8 

14 

40 

49 

78 

14.4 

13.7 

8 

6 

83 

66 

13.8 

18 8 

9 

13 

72 

65 

18 2 

20.4 

6 

8 

73 

86 

13.5 


12 


95 

24g 

15.7 

14.1 

18 

24 


69 

14.6 

14.5 

8 

6 

68 

30 

12.0 

10.1 

1 

1 

16 

58 

1&3 

17.4 

6 

12 


126 

11.8 

14 0 

14 

10 

81 

23 

11.7 

16.1 

5 

3 

141 

62 



6 

4 

61 

31 

15.8 1 

11.9 

6 

3 

161 

26 



3 

3 

65 

41 

14.0 

13.7 

6 

6 

89 

65 

15.0 

13 0 

6 

6 

75 

28 ' 

14.0 

11.1 

4 

0 

95 

84 

15.2 

14.3 

16 

5 

146 

44 i 

17.4 

16.7 

9 

7 

146 

179 

18.7 

17.5 

23 

17 

129 

26 



6 

5 

111 

34 

14. .6 

16.1 

0 

7 

1B7 

65 

17.0 

16.0 

6 

0 

58 

10 

8.9 

12.4 

0 

6 

0 

41 

13 4 

6.0 

4 

3 

51 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population 

> Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births—nn annual rate basted on death under 1 year for the iroek and 
estimated births for 1024 Cities left blank are not m the registration area for births. 

> Data for 63 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 0,1925. 








































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
hnowlege of ^ohen^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns ore received hf 

the Stat(> health oflli*or5 


Reports for Week Ended March 14, 1925 


Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 32 

Diphtheria. 9 

Dysentery. 5 

Influenza.61^ 

lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Malaria. 31 

Measles.-. 34 

Mumps. fi3 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 3 

Pellagra. 10 

Pneumonia.173 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 30 

Smallpox. 142 

Tuberculosis. 40 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping cough. 7 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox . 8 

Influenza... 4 

Measles. 31 

Mumps. 11 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Smallpox.* 1 

Tuberculosis.-. 2 

Whooping cough. 7 


Hookworm disease . 


AKKANSAS—continual 

Cases 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . t 

Pellagra. 3 

Scarlet fever. 4 

Smallpox. 4 

Trachoma. 3 

Tuberculosis . 11 

! Typhoid fever. 8 

' W^hooping cough. 37 


j Cerebrospinal meningitis—Pacific Grove.. 1 

I Diphtheria-. .. 130 

I Influenza. 146 

I Jaundice (epidemic)—San Francisco.. 1 

lycthaigic encephalitis: 

Orange County. 1 

San Diego. 1 

Measles. 60 

Poliomyelitis 

Berkeley. 1 

LosAngeliw. 3 

t Scarlet fever.161 

Smallpox 

Los Angeles. 44 

Oakland*. 10 

Ban Diego. 13 

Scattering. 60 

Typhoid fever... 7 


33 


3 


1 

Chicken pox 

522 

Diphtheria. 

32 

Influenza... 

26 

Measles ... 

22 

Mumps.... 

(564) 


(Exclusive of Denver) 
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coioBADO—fioitiniied 

Coses 

Pneumonia. 17 

Scarlet fever. 24 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis. 41 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 20 

oONNEcrrmuT 

Chicken pox. 55 

Conjunctivitiis (infectious).- 4 

Diphtheria. 48 

Oermau measles. 30 

Influenza. 15 

lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Malaria. 1 

Measles . 143 

Mumps. 55 

Paratyphoid fever. 2 

Pneumonia (all forms).112 

J^carlet fever.162 

Septic sore throat . 4 

Tuborciiloste (all forms) . 41 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough . 61 

DELAWARE 

Pilththeita. 1 

Mt*asled. 1 

M umps. 4 

Fneuiuoiua. 2 

Scarlet fever. 7 

TubercuKisis. G 

Whooping <*ouRh .. 3 

(.KORIjIA 

rerelwroKpinal nieningaks. .... 1 

rhiekeii f>o\ . 42 

Coiihinctivitis . 2 

Dijihtberia. 53 

Dysentery (amebic). 3 

nook worm disease. 4 

Influenza.... . . l, 174 

Malaria. 31 

Measles. 35 

Mumps. 62 

Pellagra. 8 

Pneumonia . 137 

Kahies. 1 

Scarlet fever . 4 

Septic sore throat. 5 

Smallpox. 16 

Tuberculosis . 20 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping cough. 67 

iLLmois 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Cook County. 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 75 

Scattering. 3i 

InSttenza. 00 

Dethargic encephalitis'- Cook County. 2 

Measles.062 

Pnottmonia-.506 


iLLiNOia —con tiimed 

Scarlet fever: Cases 

Cook County.367 

Du Page County. 8 

Fuhon County. 12 

Qieene County.. 6 

Jefferson County-.. 12 

Kane County—. H 

Peoiiu County. XO 

Sangamon County.... 8 

Will County.. 18 

Scattering... 113 

Smallpox: 

Douglas County.... 8 

Madison County. 23 

Scattering. 30 

Tuberculosis.231 

Typhoid fever. 17 

Whooping cough.230 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

t'hickcn pox. 73 

Dipbthciia . 34 

Influenza. 344 

Measles.yjg 

Munii>8. 9 

Pneiiinonia. 68 

Scarlet fever.181 

Smallpox. 105 

Trachoma. 1 

Tnl>**rciiloM'> . 34 

Tvphoul fcvei . 3 

Whooping (’(High .-. 35 

IOWA 

Diphtheiia. 7 

Scarlet fc^’er. 35 

Smallpox . 10 

T> pi 101 d fever. 1 

KWSXS 

Chicken |)ox . 106 

DiphtlKria . 27 

flernian measles . 2 

Influenza , 1(H 

T/ethain’crxx'phahtfs. 1 

Measles -. 8 

Mumps .-...448 

Pneiimoma. 86 

Scirlet (exoi . 133 

Smallpox. 5 

Trachoma . 1 

Tuberculosis. 38 

Typhoid fever .. 3 

Whooping migh. 21 

LOCISlANA 

Diphtheria. 33 

influenza . 70 

Malaria . 5 

Pneumonia . 42 

Scarlet fex’or. 19 

Smallpox. 29 

Tuberculosis. 32 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whooping cough. 30 
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Chicken pox. W 

Conjunctivitis. 1 

Diphtheria. 7 

Influenza.-. 

Measles. 24 

Mumps. 192 

Pneumonia. 16 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 27 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis. 22 

Typhoid fever.-. 2 

Vincent’s angina.. 3 

Whooping cough. 4 


MARYLAND » 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 86 

Diphtheria. 34 

German measlas. 2 

Influenza... 76 

Lethargic encephalitis. I 

Measles. 36 

Mumps..... 67 

Pneumonia (all forms). 167 

Scarlet fever. 84 

Tuberculosis. 54 

Typhoid fever. 10 

W’hooping cough.130 


MASSArRUSKTTS 


Chicken pox.215 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 20 

Diphtheria.125 

German measles.282 

Hookworm disease. I 

Influenza... 67 

Lethargic encephulltis. 3 

Measles..607 

Mumps.HO 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 40 

Pneumonia (lobar).166 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever.376 

Septic sore throat. 6 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 185 

Typhoid fever . 8 

Whooping cough. 130 


Mirnin an 

Diphtheria. 75 

Measles. 207 

Pneumonia. 188 

Scarlet fever.416 

Smallpox. JO 

Tuberculosis. 68 

Typhoid fever. 12 

Whooping oough. 75 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox. 130 

Diphtheria. 04 

Influenza. 3 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 01 

1 W’eek ended Friday. 


ifZNNXsoTA—oontinaed 


Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis.... 
Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever... 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Inflticnzu. 

Malaria .. 

Measles.. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia.. 

Seal let fever. 

Smallpox . 

Trichoma.. .. 

Tube*'Culosis . 

Typhoid feMT. 

Whooping cough . 

MONTANA 

(’hicken pox ... 

Diphtheria .. 

German measlos. 

Measles. 

Murap.s . 

Poliomyelitis -Fairview. 

Scarlet fever . 

Smalljm' . 

Tiiberculo.'His. 

Whooping cough.. 


NKH.HA9KA 

Chicken pox. 

Dlphlheiia . 

Influenza. 

Measles . 

Mump.s . 

rneunioiiia. 

Scarlet fever.. 

Septic sore throat. 

Smallpox . 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria... 

Dysentery. 

Influenza. 

Measles. 

Pneumonia. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever... 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. 

Trichinosis... 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


Cams 
.. 6 
- 226 
. 34 
. 61 
. 12 
. 21 

. 4 
. 729 
. 4 
- H 
. 4 


.. 64 
68 

.. 68 

3 

.. 11 
.. 82 
-. 6 
219 
.. 16 
- 6 
.. 32 
10 
13 

.. 8 
9 

.. 61 
.. 81 

4 

„ 1 
.. 19 
.. 6 
4 

- 4 

.. 22 
7 


. 4 

. 26 
. 8 
. 11 
. 1 
. 18 
. 2 
. 1 

. 4 

. 153 
. 85 
• 7 

. 42 
. 230 
. 163 
. 2 
. 407 
. 9 

. 2 
. 3 

- 21 
. 304 
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Marcli l&Or 11125 


jfvv Kiaaco 

Cases 


Cblckcn pox. 18 

Diphtberla. 28 

German meosles. 4 

Infloenaa.. f> 

Measles.IH 

Mumps. 20 

Pneumonia. 15 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Tuberculosis. 12 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 1 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York ('ity) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Diphtheria. 00 

Influenf.A. llO 

lifthfirgic encephalitis. 2 

Mciislos. 410 

Pneiimonia...392 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 304 

Smallpox. 9 

Typhoid fever. 11 

W hooping cough. 246 

NOimi CAROLINA 

Cerf hrfj^-pinal inoniispitis. 1 

("hu ken pox . 95 

Dipljlhoiia. 26 

Gennon measles . 1 

Measles. 53 

Scarlet fever. 2« 

Smallpox. 53 

Typhoid fever. 2 

W hooping cough. 95 

OKTAnOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma t'iiy and Tulsa) 

Cerebiospinal meningitis—Haskell. 1 

Chicken pox. 17 

Diphtheria. 8 

Influonia....258 

Measles. 0 

Mumps. 16 

Pneumonia. 99 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fex or. —. 11 

W’hooplug cough. 18 

OKEI.ON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 36 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 11 

Scattering. 12 

Influenza. 31 

Measles. 6 

Mumps. 26 

Pneumonia.UO 

* Deaths. 


ORXGON-HNmtiDUed 

Scarlet fever: Oases 

Wasco County. 8 

Scattering.. 21 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Smallpox- 

Portland. 20 

Scattering. 8 

Tuberculosis. 17 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 7 

.SOUTH DAKOTA 

rhiekeii pox.._. 1 

Diphtheria.^. 8 

Mumps . 1 

Pneiimnnia. 2 

Scarlet fever... 34 

Smallpox. 11 

Typhoid fever. 1 

^Vhooping cough.. 1 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

(^hiekcTi pox. 90 

Diphtheria. 40 

Influenra..388 

Eethorpic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 42 

Mumps... 62 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pellagi a. 4 

Pneumonia. 61 

Scarlet fever. 28 

Sinnilpox. 62 

Tetanus. 7 

TiiberculosLs. 30 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 63 

VERMONT 

Chukenpox .-... 31 

Measles.... 1 

Mumps . 83 

Seal lot fever. 23 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping (x)Ugh. 10 

WASHINGTON 

Chiekeii tK>x.113 

Diphlherm . 43 

German measles. 74 

Measles. 13 

Mumps .201 

Pneiunoiiia. 2 

.Scarlet fever. ^6 

Smallpox. 88 

Tuticrculosis. 31 

Typhoid fever. 6 

W'hooplng cough. 70 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria. 7 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Smallpox. 10 

Typhoid (ever.*.. 2 
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WXSCOKStN 


Milwaukee: Cases 

Chicken pox. 47 

Diphtheria . 18 

German measies. 764 

Influenza. 1 

Measles .-.426 

Mumps. 139 

Pneumonia. 6 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet (ever.. 16 

Smallpox. 10 

Tuberculosis . 18 

Whooping cough. 43 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox.138 

Diphtheria. 17 

German measles. 155 

Influenza.. 50 

Measles.215 


wfiKosTSBR-eonttauefl 


Scattering—Continued Cases 

Mumps.:.. 264 

Pneumonia. 86 

Polioymelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 170 

Smallpox. 27 

Tuberculosis. 10 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whoopln g cough. 76 

WTOUINQ 

Chicken pox. 6 

Influenza. 2 

Measles. 6 

Mumps . 6 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever.1. 4 

Smallpox. 2 

Typhoid fever. 8 


Report for Week Ended March 7, 1925 


NORTH HAKOTA 





Cases 

j NORTH UAKOTA—continued 

Cases 

Chicken pox... 

. 12 

Scarlet fever.... 

. 53 

Diphtheria.. 

. 4 

SmalUiox .. 

. 11 

Mumps. 

. 2 i 

Tuberculosis...... 

. a 

Pneumonia. 

. 10; 

Whooping cough. 

. 18 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those State® from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


state 

(Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

monin- 

gills 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

- 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

January f 19X6 











District of Columbia 

1 

76 

11 


45 

0 

0 

134 

11 

81 

Hawaii.. 

(i 

27 

12 


14 


2 

2 


9 

Iowa. 


01 



11 



265 

148 

1 

Maine. 

1 

51 

44 

0 

68 

0 

7 

120 

1 

23 

Utah. 

23 

47 

42 


1 44 


1 

55 

23 

1 

February, 19X6 



1 







Alabama.— 

7 

60 

3,338 

39 

196 

16 


82 

884 

47 

Arizona. 


21 



> 185 



35 

22 

7 

Arkansas. 

4 

50 

1,332 

101 

1 110 

17 

0 

89 

77 

31 

Connecticut. 

2 

202 

78 


275 


1 

1 725 

0 

14 

District of Columbia 


83 

10 


40 



! 148 

0 

6 

Indiana. 

2 

174 

' 508 




1 

892 


20 

Massachusetts. 

9 

497 

261 


2,204 

. 1 

4 

1,462 


33 

Michigan. 


299 

% 


692 


8 

1,360 

62 

81 
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nL4GUE.ERAlXGATiyE MEASURES IN TSffi UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-oradica- 
tire measures from the cities named for the week ended February 


28, 1925: 

Los Anodes, Calif, 

Week ended Fob. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_______ 3, 073 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_ 17 

Number of squirrels examined________ 705 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected___ 0 

Totals to Feb. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined___ 56, 096 

Number of rats found to be plague infected.... 114 

Number of squirrels examined_ 3, 009 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected.. 2 

Oakland^ Caltf, 

Week ended Feb. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_______ 2, 042 

Number of rats found to be plague infected... 1 

Totals to Feb. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined...... 14, 366 

Number of rats found to he plague infected... 20 

New Orkajui, La, 

Week ended Feb. 28, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected___ 378 

Number of inspections made__•_____ 886 

Numtier of vessels fumigated wth cyanide gas..- 33 

Numl>er of rodents examined for plague___ 3, 919 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected_ 0 

Totals to Feb. 28, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plaguc-..... 46, 410 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected___ 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria. —For the week ondod February 28, 1925, 35 States 
reported 1,566 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 1, 
1924, the same States reported 1,996 cases of this disease. One hun¬ 
dred and one cities, situated in all parts of the country, and having 
an abrogate population of about 28,600,000, reported 925 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended February 28, 1925. Last year for the 
eorresponding week they reported 1,092 cases. The cstunated ex¬ 
pectancy for these cities was 1,038 cases of diphtheria. Tlie esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles. —Twenty-eight States reported 3,318 cases of measles for 
tile week ended February 28,1925, and 18,616 cases of this disease for 
tile week ended March 1, 1924. One hundred and one cities reported 
1,953 cases of measles for the week this year, and 6,934 cases last year. 
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Scarlet fever ,—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States—this year, 4,723 cases; last year, 4,287 cases; 101 
cities—this year, 2,227 cases; last year, 1,821 cases; estimated ex¬ 
pectancy, 1,038 cases. 

Smallpox ,—For the week ended February 28, 1925, 34 States re¬ 
ported 1,100 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 1,296 cases. One hundred and one cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 364 cases; 1924, 514 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 103 cases. These cities reported 12 deaths 
from smallpox for the week this year, of which 5 occurred in Min¬ 
neapolis, Minn., and 3 in Camden, N. J. 

Typhoid fever ,—Two hundred and twenty-six cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended February 28, 1925, by 33 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 199 
cases. One hundred and one cities reported 75 cases of typhoid fever 
for the week this year and 50 cases for the week last year. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy for these cities was 41 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia ,—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 101 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,258 deaths; 1924, 1,247 deaths. 

City reports for week ended February 28 y 1925 

The ‘‘es^timated expectancy” given for diphtheria, ik> 1 ioinyolltl«, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of au attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many eases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a wrtain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Hoallh Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num¬ 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic |)erlods arc excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidomic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than Ittlf) is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the’ 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 



Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtlicria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

oases 

re- 

liorted 

iMiunps, 

coses 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine* 


1 








Portland-. 

73,129 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

New Hampshiie: 










Concord. 

22,408 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont 









Barrc. 

110,008 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

2 

Burlington. 

23,613 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 

Mns‘»achusctts; 









Boston. 

770,400 

29 

63 

47 

35 

8 

143 

7 

63 

Fall River. 

120,912 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

S|;)ringfield. 

W orcester. 

144,227 

6 

4 

1 

4 

4 

65 

8 

0 

191,927 

21 

3 

3 

2 

0 

9 

0 

3 

Rhode island: 








Pawtucket .. 

68,799 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Providemje. 

242.378 

0 

13 

10 

2 

0 

1 

0 

14 

Connecticut. 









Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

» 143, 

1 138,036 
172.967 

!0. 

1 

9 

9 

4 

2 

2 

3 

0 

5 

New Haven. 

1 Population Jan. 1,19i 

i4 

3 

! 0 

3 

i 

7 

0 
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Division, State, and 
city 


Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
torted 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

1 Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1 , 
1923, 

estimated 

Gases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

KIDDLR ATLANTIC 










New York: 










BuiTaJo.. 

536.718 

23^. 

20 

4 


2 

73 

13 

22 

New York. 

5,927,'625 

232. 

220 

211 

96 

22 

56 

26 

195 

Rochester--. 

317,867 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

29 

47 

4 

Syracuse. 

184,511 

6 

7 

3 

0 

0 

2 

16 

12 

New Jersey: 










Camden___ 

124,157 

8 

4 

8 


2 

18 

1 

5 

Newark. 

438,690 

30 

19 

10 

37 

0 

37 

9 

19 

Trenton. 

127,390 

1 1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

15 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania* 











1,922,788 

65 

77 

101 


9 

176 

27 

58 

PittvShurKh_ 

'6l3i 442 

77 

23 

13 


3 

268 

16 

46 

Iloadmgl. 

no; 917 

11 


0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

Scranton_ 

140,636 

1 

! 4 

3 


1 

0 

0 

9 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 


1 

1 







Ohio: 










Cincinnati__ 

406,312 

29 

10 

7 


2 

0 

10 

0 

Cleveland. 

888,'519 

102 

30 

21 

23 

2 

4 

4 

27 

Columbus_-_ 

261,0X2 

14 

4 

4 


3 

1 

7 

9 

Toledo. 

268; 338 

16 

6 

1 4 

0 

0 

25 

1 

13 

Indiana 










Fort Wayne. 

93,573 

8 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Tndianaftolis 

342,718 

29 

11 

6 


6 

4 

3 1 

22 

South Bend. 

76,709 1 

3 

1 

5 

5 

0 

7 

0 

3 

Terre Tiaute. 

68,930 I 

0 

1 

2 


1 

0 

0 

10 

Illinois* 








ChicRRO. 

2 , 886,121 

no 

119 

54 

17 

10 

418 

28 

96 

Cicero. 

55,9ti8 

8 

1 

1 

4) 

0 

8 

4 

1 

Peoria . 

79,676 

7 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Sprintrfleld. 

■Michigan 

Cl, 833 

4 

2 

1 1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Detroit. 

995 ,668 

40 

59 

37 

5 

6 

12 

16 

42 

Flint. 

117,968 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

8 

2 

6 

Grand Uapids. 

145,947 

9 

3 

0 

3 

2 

13 

0 

6 

Wisconsin: 










lVTadi‘*u'n 

42,619 

8 

1 

0 

0 


3 

161 


Milwaukee.. 

484,595 

39 

ll 

15 

1 

1 

354 

93 

0 

Racine. 

64,393 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

18 

6 

1 

Superior. 

1 39,071 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

106.289 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Minneapolis. 

409,125 

75 

16 

24 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

St. PauL. 

241,891 

31 

13 

36 

0 

0 

24 

48 

7 

Iowa: 











61,262 

0 

1 

4 

0 


4 

1 


Das Mninps 

1^,923 

0 

3 

4 

0 


0 

0 


SlntiT City 

79,662 

7 

2 

0 

0 


2 

44 


"VVAtArlfwi 

39 ; 067 

4 

0 

1 

0 


0 1 



Missouri: 









Kansas City. 

351,819 

18 

9 

11 

16 

16 

2 

32 

81 

St. Joseph. 

78,232 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

St. T,ntiiA 

803,853 

27 

47 

54 

1 

1 

2 

3 


North Dakota: 








Fargo. 

24,841 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

2 

CrAnd Vnrlra 

14,647 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Vi 1 J? VXIk.O.» m iw » » • « 

South Dakota: 









AIiaivIaoti 

15,829 

4 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls. 

29,206 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska; 










Lincoln. 

68,761 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Omaha. 

204,382 

8 

4 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

Kansas: 










Topeka.. 

WlSilta__._ . 

59^555 

79.261 

9 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

172 

4 


> Population Jan, 1, 1920. 

32341**—25t— 
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City reparts for week ended February ^8^ t92 $—Continued 


Division! State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 


Wilmington. 

117,728 

Maryland: 


Baltimore.1 

773,680 

Cumberland. 

32,3GL 

Frederick.< 

11,301 

District of Columbia: 


Washington. 

1 437,571 

Virginia: 

30,277 

Lynchburg. 

Norfolk. 

159,089 

Richmond. 

181,044 

Roanoke. 

55,502 

West Virginia: 


Charleston. 

45,597 

Huntington. 

67,018 

Wheeling. 

1 66,208 

North Carolina: 


Raleigh. 

29,171 

Wilmington.' 

36,719 

Winston-Salem. 

6 <i. 230 

South Carolina: 


Charleston. 

71,245 

Columbia. 

30,688 

Greenville. 

25,789 

Georgia: 


Atlanta. 

222,963 

Brunswick. 

15,937 

Savannah. 

89,448 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg. 

24,403 

Tampa. 

66,060 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington. 


57,877 

l^xington......_- 

4.3,673 

Louisville. 

257,671 

Tennessee: 

Memphis. 

170,067 

Nashville. 

121,128 

Alabama: 


Birmingham. 

196,901 

Mobile. 

63,868 

Montgomery. 

46,383 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 


Fort Smith .. 

30,635 

Little Rock. 

70,916 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 

404,575 

Shreveport. 

54,690 

Oklahoma: 


Oklahoma. 

101,150 

Tulsa. 

102,018 . 

Texas. 

J>allas. 

177,274 

Galveston. 

46,877 

Houston. 

154,970 

San Antonio. 

184, 727 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana* 


Billings. 

10,927 

Great Falls. 

27,787 

Helena. 

1 12,037 

Missoula.! 

1 12.668 


1 Population Jan. 1,1920. 
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City reports for week ended February i^8, 19^6 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
dty 

-.. .. . .1 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1 , 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

i Mea- 
1 sics, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Mumps, 

(-asos 

10 - 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

(.'ases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

MOVNiAiN—coutinucd 










Idaho: 










Boise... 

22,806 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver.. 

272,031 

16 

0 

12 


2 

3 

90 

19 

Pueblo. 

43 ; 519 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

New Mexico. 










Albuquerque. 

16,648 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Arizona: 










Phoenix.. 

33,899 

2 


2 


3 

0 

0 

2 

Utah; 









Salt Lake City. 

126,241 

28 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

44 

3 

Nevada; 










Reno. 

12,420 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Seattle__ 

1 315, (585 

50 

6 

16 

0 


6 

62 


Spokane. 

101 , 57:1 

13 

3 

20 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma. 

101,731 

1 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Oregon- 



5 * 







Pott land. 

273,021 

21 


16 

1 

0 

1 

6 

11 

Call fornm 










Los Angeles. 

666,853 

97 

32 

29 

47 

3 

12 

33 

27 

Sacramento. 

(»», 950 

1 

1 

2 


3 

0 

1 

3 

San Francisco. 

1 639,038 

57 

1 

20 

16 

10 

1 

3 

22 

6 


Division, Htale, 
and city 


MEW ENGLAND 
Maine: 

Portland. 

New Hampshire. 

Concord. 

Vermont: 

Barre. 

Burlington.... 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

^rlngfleld.... 

Worcester. 

Rhode Island. 

Pawtucket. 

Providence 

Connecticut: 


New Haven... 


Bridgeport 

Hartford.., 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

BuRi^o.. 

New York..... 
Rochester.. 



Seal let fever 

.Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Ceases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

(- uses 
re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

cxiiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

C ases, 
esti¬ 
mated 
expect¬ 
ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

poited 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

33 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

55 

104 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

1 

1 

23 

288 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

40 

7 

2<5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

34 

9 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

42 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

72 

6 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

37 

5 


0 




0 





6 

26 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

54 

20 

27 

0 

1 

0 

11 

1 

1 

1 

0 

32 

188 

176 

343 

1 

0 

0 

•112 

7 

5 

2 

100 

1,473 

12 

60 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

4 

04 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

4 

51 

3 i 

10 

0 

2 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

48 

23 

42 


0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

64 

99 

3 1 

4 

0 1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

37 


i Population Jan. 1,1920. 


• Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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Ciif/ reports for week ended F^uary $8t 1985 —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths* 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

Iiorted 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC— 












continued 












Pennsylvania: 










1 


Philadelphia.-. 

62 

225 

0 

3 

1 

46 

3 

3 

3 

75 

632 

Pittsburgh ... 

20 

79 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

6 

174 

Heading_ 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

25 


4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 


EAST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati. 

10 

11 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

111 

Cleveland. 

33 

26 

1 

0 

0 

16 

1 

0 

0 

27 

198 

Columbus. 

8 

22 

1 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

15 

80 

Toledo. 

17 

9 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

25 

87 

Indiana* 












Fort Wayne... 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

26 

Indumapolis... 

11 

2 

3 

15 

0 

11 

1 

2 

0 

4 

no 

South Bend... 

3 

15 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Terre Haute... 

2 

6 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Blinois* 












Chicago. 

93 

287 

3 

2 

0 

48 

3 

4 

1 

112 

703 

Cicero. 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Peoria. 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Springfield.... 

Michigan. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 { 

1 

1 

0 

18 

Detroit. 

85 

122 

4 

2 

1 

20 

2 I 

2 

1 

35 

280 

Flint. 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Grand Hapids. 

8 

40 

1 

2 

0 

0 ! 

1 

0 

0 

2 

34 

Wisconsin: 












Madison 

3 

4 

1 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Milwaukee.-- 

37 

16 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

102 

Racine. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

12 

Superior. 

2 

18 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

WEST NORTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth. 

3 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

19 

Minneapolis-. 

36 

77 

8 

16 

5 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 I 

104 

St. Paul. 

27 

27 

7 

2 

0 

3 , 

0 

2 

0 

7 1 

60 

Iowa: 












Davenport.... 

3 

2 

2 

1 

i 


0 

0 


3 


Dcs Moines_ 

9 

4 

2 

4 

1 


0 

0 


0 j 


Sioux City. 

2 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


W ntnrlon 

3 

0 

0 

3 



0 

0 


4 


Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

12 

127 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

4 1 

131 

St. Joseph. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

29 

St. Louis. 

27 

93 

2 

9 

0 

13 

1 

2 

0 

5 

232 

North Dakota* 












Fargo. 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Grand Folks.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 




0 


0 


South Dakota* 












Aberdeen 


0 


0 




0 ! 


0 


Sioux Falls.... 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

. 4 

Nebraska: 






1 


1 




Lincoln. 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

Omaha. 

5 

1 

2 

28 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

60 

Kansas: 












Topeka. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Wichita. 

3 


3 




0 





SOUTH ATLANTIC 










I 


Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 


Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

38 

48 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1 

t 

2 

1 

73 

246 

Cumberland— 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


13 

Frederick. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 
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CUy reports for week ended February 28, 1925 —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

rc- 

poited 

Deaths* 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases. 

esti¬ 

mated 

exjMJct- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 
re- { 
poitcd 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

! Cases 
re- 

i ported 

Deaths 
t re- 
i ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— 








i 




continued 












District of Col.: 












Washington.., 

22 

38 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

20 

157 

Virginia; * 












Lynchburg..,, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

12 

Norfolk. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



Hichmond. 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

03 

Roanoke. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 ' 

0 

2 

0 

0 

24 

West Virginia* 












Charlostoii--.- 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

1 

0 

16 

Hnnlington. .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 


i 

0 

0 


0 


Wheeling. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

22 

North Carolina. 












Raleigh. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Wilmington 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

W’inston-Salem 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

29 

South Carolina: 








1 




Charleston.--- 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

i 2 

0 

0 

29 

Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

4 

0 

1 0 

I d 

4 

16 

Greenville. 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 1 

0 ! 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

13 

Georgia: 












Atlanta . 

4 

1 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

87 

Brunswick. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Savannali 

1 


0 




1 





Florida: 












St, Petersburg. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Tampa. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1! 

34 

EAST SOUTH C8N- 












TRAL 







1 





Kentucky: 












Covington. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

T/Cxiu^on . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

18 

Louisville. 

4 

12 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

10 

98 

Tennessee. 












Memphis. 

3 

2 

1 

7 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 


68 

Nashville. 

2 

5 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

Alabama: 












Birmingham... 

1 

7 

1 

90 

0 

6 

1 

2 

1 

0 

88 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

26 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

WEST SOUTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 




i 








Arkansas. 












Fort Smith.... 

0 

2 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock--- 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana* 






1 






New Orleans,. 

4 

19 

3 

2 

0 

i 22 

2 

7 

0 

0 

176 

Shreveport... . 


0 


1 

0 

1 1 


1 

0 

0 

20 

Oklahoma* 












Oklahoma. 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

'Pulsa . 

1 

2 

2 

0 



u 

0 




Texas: 












Dallas . 

1 

6 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

49 

Galveston. 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Houston . 

1 

2 

1 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

fiO 

San Antonio... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana; 












Billings . 

Groat Falls.. .. 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

14 

0 


Helena . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Missoula . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Idaho: 





1 



1 




Boise . 

0 

0 

1 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Colorado: 




I 








Denver. 

12 

i5 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

1 

85 

Pueblo. 

2 

3 

1 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 i 

4 

0 

0 

IQ 
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Ciiy reporU for u^eek ended February 28^ 1925 —Continued 


Division. State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 
culosis, 
deaths 
re- ' 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

^Whoop- 

Deaths* 

aU 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

nmtod 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Coses 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 
GStl- 1 
mated 
expect¬ 
ancy 

Cases 

ro- 

portod 

j 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

. 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

MOUNT AIN—COn. 












New Mexico; 












Albuquerque.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

8 

Arizona; 












Phoenix__ 


2 


0 

0 

i 17 


0 

0 

0 

38 

Utah; 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

I ® 

0 

0 

11 

83 

Nevada; 







1 





Reno. 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 







f 

j 




! 

Washington; 












Seattle _ 

10 

7 

2 

31 



0 

0 


40 


Spokane. 

4 

4 

8 

4 



0 

0 


11 


Pacoina. 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

27 

Ore^n: 












Portland 

6 

5 

G 

18 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

10 


California: 












Los Angeles... 

15 

45 

2 

57 

0 

34 

2 

2 

0 

56 

265 

Sacramento.—- 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


26 

San Francisco. 

17 

18 

4 

0 

1 

11 

1 

0 

0 

22 

132 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

1 Lethargic 

1 encephalitis 

1 

1 Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 Cases 

1 

1 

Deaths 

i 

! 

1 Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

eviMict- 

ancy 

('ases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 

Boston___ 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Worcester.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York. 

New York-.. 

1 

2 

10 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Rochester..... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Syracuse.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania; 

Pittsburgh_ j 

1 , 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTU CENTRAL 

[ 






1 



Ohio’ 

(Cleveland. 

1 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

niinois* 

Chicago__ 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin; 

Racino.—.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

yrEST NORTH CENTRAL 





1 





Missouri: 

St. Louis.._ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska; 

Omaha... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Maryland: 

Baltimore.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Virginia; 

Norfolk . - _ _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Roanoke. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North C'arolina: 

Wilmington. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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City reporU for week ended February S8, 1985 —Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Foliomyolitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

[ 

Deaths 

Cases, 

c.sti- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

WSST SOUTH CENTBAl 











Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 

0 

1 

0 I 

0 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport. 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma- 

Oklahoma. 

0 

ol 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

San Antonio. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










California- 

Ban Francksco. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

I 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 











The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-weck period ended February 28, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ December 21^ 1924^ to February 28^ 1925 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



I)PO 

27 

Jan 

3 

Jun. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

.. . . 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

Total.- 

1 .W 

103 

169 

*172 

*163 

3160 

*175 

*168 

M50 

»ld9 

New England. 

189 

258 

256 

179 

171 

199 

191 

240 

241 

*189 

Middle Atlantic_ 

119 

HO 

181 

188 

176 

155 

171 

165 

163 

178 

East North Central . 

131 

151 

132 

141 

130. 

*135 

146 

132 

123 

119 

West North Conti-al. 

168 

176 

143 

255 

190 

261 

255 

259 

209 

*295 

South Atlantic. 

134 

146 

1T3 

*106 

*138 

128 

* 153 

* 183 

< 160 

M18 

East South Central. 

61 

91 

120 

91 

80 

97 

63 

69 

80 

61 

West South Central. 

116 

148 

144 

195 

162 

148 

176 

162 

125 

102 

Mountain. 

209 

191 

239 

153 

239 

134 

191 

95 

162 

153 

Pacific. 

226 

281 

194 

200 

223 

293 

270 

180 

105 

258 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
oases report^. Populations used arc estimated os of July 1,1923. 

»Wilmington, Dol., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

> Racine, Wis., not included. 

* Savannah, Qa., not included. ^ ^ ^ , 

* Hartford, Conn.; Wichita, Kans., and 8 avannah, Qa., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

‘ f Wichita, Kans., not included. 
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Summary of weeJdy ref arts from eitie9f Dumber Bty 19B4f to February $8y 19$6^ 
Annual rates per lOOflOO population —Continued 

MEASLES CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec. 

27 

Ian. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

Total. 

105 

158 

215 

»141 

»213 

8 214 

2 254 

2 297 

4 384 

•358 

New England. 

278 

380 

395 

440 

497 

484 

576 

661 

720 

•585 

Middle Atlantic. 

235 

121 

169 

157 

187 

205 

205 

287 

373 

343 

East North Central. 

138 

204 ! 

417 

127 

379 

»373 

453 

515 

688 

632 

West North Central. 

10 

10 1 

19 

12 

27 

21 1 

17 ! 

31 

27 

2 75 

South Atlantic. 

35 

53 

83 

243 

2 38 

37 

*49 

2 98 

<114 

<84 

East South Central. 

o! 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

51 

74 

51 

41 

West South Central. 

14 

9 

5 

23 

14 

14 

37 

51 

14 

56 

Mountain. 

19 

115 

134 

267 

248 

286 

782 

153 

620 

916 

Pacific. 

70 

116 

194 

160 

55 

17 

61 

29 

64 

61 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total. 

244 

300 

369 

*355 

*370 

*364 

*412 

*400 

<391 

»408 

New England. 

512 

609 

661 

581 

596 

534 

614 

564 

6G6 

•6.M 

Middle Atlantic. 

225 

286 

324 

294 

326 

322 

373 

407 

376 

412 

East North Central. 

230 

243 

383 

375 

369 

*379 

426 

397 

432 

434 

West North Central. 

468 

527 

757 

755 

804 

779 

871 

728 

742 

*758 

South Atlantic. 

132 

203 

160 

*243 

*189 

185 

*256 

*277 

<166 

<206 

East South Central. 

126 

172 

229 

183 

183 

217 

97 

212 

22:1 

183 

West South Central. 

65 

83 

148 

116 

i 195 

204 

162 

121 

125 

144 

Mountain... 

191 

162 

382 

534 

305 

258 

334 

382 

248 

315 

Pacific. 

133 

247 

189 

183 

i 220 

1 

226 

258 

! 177 

186 

223 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total. 

41 

48 

57 

*58 

*70 

*67 

*76 

>79 

<66 

*66 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, u 

•0 

Middle Atlantic. 

2 

3 

3 

10 

6 

0 

2 

4 

2 

3 

East North Central. 

20 

27 

40 


48 

*35 

39 

35 

56 

28 

West North Central-—. 

205 

129 

220 

193 

180 

105 

146 

193 

126 

*124 

South Atlantic. 

28 

39 

30 

*64 

*38 

45 

* 62 

*98 

<69 

*44 

East South Central. 

183 

372 

395 ! 

217 

675 

652 

823 

675 

532 

1 583 

West South Central. 

19 

32 

65 

32 

32 

60 

125 

139 

83 

116 

Mountain.! 

48 

48 

29 

57 

95 

48 

29 

162 

86 

57 

Pacific . j 

122 

191 

148 

212 

209 

177 

267 

220 

215 

313 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Total. 

35 

37 

36 

*21 

>17 

*18 

*13 

>13 

*11 

>14 


WM] 

25 

15 

25 


7 

■a 

20 

0 

•13 

B ft i li M fuKl i 1: l«fvll 


58 

49 

21 


19 

13 

6 

10 

8 

ivH «$« fiuJMMBPNW 


28 

23 

23 

11 

>10 

8 

6 

6 

7 

West North Central. 

• 

4 

6 

10 

6 

12 

0 


4 


South Atlantic. 


41 

55 

*21 

*11 

37 

*17 

*34 

*8 



* 

40 

51 

17 

29 

23 

11 

40 

84 



28 

37 

70 

70 

42 

60 

23 

46 

42 


Mountain. 

0 

0 

10 

0 

48 

19 

29 

19 

38 


Pacific. 

15 

17 

26 

0 

15 

3 

17 

12 

23 

B 


2 Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press, 
> Racine, WE., not included. 

• Savannah, Ga., not included. 

»Hartford, Conn.; Wichita, Kans,, and Savannah, Ga„ not Included, 

• Hartford, Conn., not included. 

• Wichita, Kans., not included. 
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Smmfnary of weekly reperteffom cities, December iSl, to February 28, 1925-^ 
Annual mtes per WO,000 population —‘Continued 

INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec. 

27 

Ian. 

3 

Ian. 

10 

Ian. 

17 

Ian. 

24 

Ian. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

Total. 

15 

19 

21 

J 22 

*22 

*23 

*30 

*28 

♦30 

•34 

New England. 

15 

3 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 

27 

17 

•40 

Middle Atlantic. 

14 

21 

20 

18 

20 

16 

24 

22 

21 

20 

Bast North Central. 

16 

10 

16 

15 

18: 

*12 

13 

17 

18 

24 

West North Central. 

7 

9 

13 

2 

20 

15 

20 

11 

22 

*39 

South Atlantic. 

14 

28 

35 

*47 

*23 

39 

*49 

*55 

<56 

•42 

East South Central. 

51 

63 

46 

46 

63 

74 

69 

63 

74 

126 

West South Central. 

15 

51 

41 

87 

92 

82 ! 

07 

122 

153 

148 

Mountain. 

10 

38 

19 

29 : 

10 

38 

57 

57 

57 

19 

Pacific. 

12 

12 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 

4 

12 

29 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

157 

203 

192 

*215 

*211 

>206 

*225 

*222 

*216 

*201 

New England. 

114 

174 

122 

157 

216 

241 

211 

239 

241 

•242 

Middle Atlantic.*. 

178 

226 

228 

200 

234 

230 

253 

231 

216 

185 

East North Central. 

126 

165 

152 

152 

142 

>145 

164 

168 

184 

171 

West North Central. 

92 

101 

90 

107 

120 

118 

134 

131 

131 

*161 

South Atlantic. 

205 

260 

246 

*294 

*276 

252 I 

* 316 

*270 

*253 

*309 

East South Central .! 

200 

303 

292 

189 

320 

303 

32G 

320 

320 

292 

West South Central. i 

229 

341 

1 2C0 ; 

449 

362 

229 

352 

464 

408 

260 

Mountain. 

219 

229 i 

1 229 ! 

248 

324 

315 

191 

277 

219 

257 

Pacific. 

147 

188 ' 

1 ! 

! 184 

1C3 

208 

217 

196 

1 

192 

213 

163 


3 Wilmington, Del, not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

• Kacine, Wis , not included. 

• Savannah, (la., not included. 

• Hartford, Conn.; Wichita, Kans , and Savannah, Ga., not included. 

• Hartford, Conn., not included. 

’ Wichita, Kans , not Indudod. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1D2S 


Groiipofclt’cs 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total. 

105 1 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


New England.-___ 

12 

12 

2,098,746 
10,301,114 
- 7,032,535 
2,515,330 
2,566.901 
911,885 
1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,381,454 
2,566,901 
; 911,885 

1,023,013 
546,445 
1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic....: 

10 

10 

Eeat North Centirttl. __ _ 

17 

17 

West North Central..-. 

14 

11 

Sottth.Atlflntic .. — ..-.-. 

22 

22 

EiitEotith Central _____ 

7 

7 

West South Central........ 

8 

6 


9 

9 

... 

Pseffle.. 

6 

3 






































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

Oommunicahle diseases — Ontario—Fehruary 1-28^ 1925 (compara¬ 
tive ).—During tlie period February 1 to 28, 1925, coinmuaicable 
diseases were notified in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disc^ise 

1925 

1924 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

(’ orobrospiiiftl meningitis... 

8 

4 

2 

1 

ChaiicTOiii.. .... 

15 


4 


(’Jiicken pox. 

5:19 


600 


Diphtheria.... 

285 i 

17 

204 

34 

Gc'rniaii meitsles... 

13 

1 

29 


Goiter______ 

44 

8 

6 

4 

Gonorrhea.... 

218 


108 


Inlluen/.a....... 


24 

39 

15 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

n 

9 

1 


Measles. 

1,576 

3 

1,914 

4 

MumpvS............ 

J, 112 


787 

1 

Pneumonia_________ 


241 


180 

Poliomyelitis. 

4 

3 

2 


Scarlet fever. 

621 

10 

940 

10 

Smallpox. 

14 

1 

125 

14 

Syphilis. 

163 


101 


Tuberculosis. 

158 

88 

145 

101 

Typhoid fever. 

40 

3 

23 

3 

Whooping cough. 

427 

8 

202 

6 


Smallpox was reported in 10 localities, the largest num¬ 
ber of cases, viz, 3, with 1 death, being reported at Stratford. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague—Las Palmas—Fehruary 1925 .—Ihider date of February 
4, 1925, a new case of bubonic plague was reported at Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands. 

CUBA 

Communicable diseases—February 1-28j 1925 .—During the period 
February 1 to 28, 1925, communicable diseases were reported at 
Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Feb. 1-28, 1925 

Remain* 
ingnnder 
treatment 
Feb. 28, 
1925 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Chicken pox.. . 

5 


2 

Diphtheria.. 

19 



Leprosy.. 

11 


in 

Malaria-.. 

60 


Jiv 

tMI 

Measles.. 

85 


QQ 

1ft 

Sciirlet fever.. 

7 


*w 

Typhoid fever. 

20 

6 

*27 




> Reported for week euded Pcb. 28,1926. 

* A impber of cases of m^aria and typhoid fever were from the interior of the island: one case of typhoid 
fever and one case of malaria were from abroad, 

(580) 
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Communicable diseases — Mortality — Quito — January, 1925. —Dur¬ 
ing the month of January, 1925, communicable diseases were reported 
at Quito, Ecuador, as follows: Dysentery, 156 cases, of which 44 
were from localities outside the city, with 7 deaths; tuberculosis, 
pulmonary, 15 cases with 15 deaths; other forms of tuberculosis, 2 
deaths; typhoid fever, 8 cases with 1 death; whooping cough, 32 
cases with 1 death. The total number of deaths from all causes 
was 153, of which 54 deaths were of children under 1 year of age. 
Population, 100,525. 

Plague—February 1-15, 1925 .—During the period February 1 to 
15, 1925, plague was reported in Ecuador as follows: Guayaquil— 
14 cases with 5 deaths; Yaguachi—1 case with 1 death. 

Plague-Infected rats — Guayaquil .—During the same period, 76 
rats were found plague infected at Guayaquil out of 12,165 rats 
taken. 

FRANCE 

Smallpox—Saint Malo — February, 1925 ,—During the week ended 
February 8, 1925, seven cases of virulent smallpox, with one death, 
were reported at the port of Saint Malo, department of Ille ot Vilaine, 
France. The disease was reported to have been brought by the 
steamship Ruyth, which arrived during the latter part of January 
from Sfax, l\inis. 

HUNGARY 


Protective ineasures in effect in frontier districts. —Ac^eording to 
information received under date of Februniy 12, 1925, the provisions 
of an agreement between Austria and Hungary for the protection of 
frontier districts against the importation of epidemic diseases were 
put into effect January 1, 1925. These j^rovisions require authorities 
in the frontier districts of the two countries to report mutually all 
cases of epidemic disease occurring in their respective districts. 

MADAGASCAR 


Plague—December 16-31, 1924—January 1-15, 1925 .—Plague has 
been reported in the island of Madagascar as follows: December 16 
to 31, 1924—cases, 75; deaths, 66. January 1 to 15, 1925—cases, 
54; deaths, 48. For distribution according to locality and type, see 
page 583. 

^ ^ MALTA 


Lethargic encephalitis—Malta {undulant) fever—Typhoid fever — 
January 16-31, 1925 .—During the period January 16 to 31, 1925, 
6 cases of lethargic encephalitis, 16 cases of Malta (unduknt) fever, 
and 2 coses of typhoid fever were reported in the Island of Malta. 
Population, 216,702. 
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MEXICO 

Farther relative to epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, States of One- 
rrero and Oaxaca—Outbreak in State of Morelos. —The epidemic preva¬ 
lence of cerebrospinal meningitis in the States of Guerrero and Oaxaca^ 
Mexico, reported February 21, 1926,‘ was stated, February 26, 1925, 
to be unchanged. In the State of Morelos the disease was stated 
to have assumed an alarming character requiring energetic measures 
of control. At Jojutla churches and schools had been ordered closed 
by the department of health and it was proposed to adopt this meas¬ 
ure at all points where new cases developed. 

SALVADOR 

Yellow fever--San Salvador — June-October, 1924 ,—The following 
statements in regard to yellow fever in the city of San Salvador, 
Republic of Salvador, from June to OctobcT 22, 1924, is taken from a 
report made to the Department of vStato: 

During the month of June, 1924, yellow fever was definitely diag¬ 
nosed in the city of San Salvador. The epidemic is believed to have 
terminated with the confirmation of a case at Ahuachapan, October 
22, 1924. The total number of cases reported during the period 
covered by this report was 77, with 2<S recorded deaths. 

Early in October, 1924, the International Health Board, in cooper¬ 
ation with the National Health Board of vSalvador, began a campaign 
directed against the yellow' fever mosquito, Atdes (ugypti, 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague—January 18-24, 192f), —During the w'cek ended January 
24, 1925, three cases of plague with pne death, occurring in the native 
population, were reported in the Union of vSouth Africa. For distri¬ 
bution of occurrence according to locality, see page 583. 

Plague infection in wild rodents—De Aar District. —Information 
received under date of February 0, 1925, shows that plague infection 
in wild rodents had existed for tw^o months previously to January 24, 
1925, on the Ganzfontein and neighboring farms, about 40 miles south 
of De Aar, where, it is stated, five human cases of plague with tw^o deaths 
have been reported. In this area, ground squirrels, springhares, and 
Capo hares (Vlakhaas) were said to be numerous, and heavy mortality 
among these animals was reported. Observations indicate that the 
infection was introduced, probably from a considerable distance, by 
some of these rodents. One of the cases notified, which was one of the 
pneumonic type, occurred in a ifativo who lived in the open veld, slept 
at night in a scherm or inclosure of stones, and whose sole diet was 
mealie (maize) meal and the flesh of squirrels and springhares. One 

i Public Health Reports, Mar, 6» 1925, p. 476. 
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of liie first cases in the De Aar outbreak, infected on a farm and also 
of pnemnonic type, gave a similar history. A study of rat fleas from 
infected localities was stated to bo in progress, conducted by ofiicials 
of the Department of Public Health. 

Smallpox—Typhus fever — December, —During the month of 

December, 1924, 7 cases of smallpox, occurring in the native or col¬ 
ored population, and 114 cases of typhus fever with 21 deaths, of 
which 2 cases occurred in the European or white population, were 
reported in the Union of South Africa. For distribution of occurrence 
according to locality, see page 585. 


CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables mtist not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 20, 1925 ^ 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

1 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India. 




Jan. 4-10, 1925: Cases, 2,328; 
deaths, 1,320. 

Calcutta. 

Jan. 18-24. 

19 

17 

Madras___ 

Jan. 2.'}-3i. 

i 20 

15 


liangoon.... 

Jan 18-24_ 

! 1 

1 



1 1 

PLAGUE 



Canary Islands* 

1 





Feb. 4. 

1 



Ceylon; 




Four plague rodents. 

Colombo. 

Jan. 25-31. 

3 


Ecuador: 





Guayaquil. 

Fob. 1-15. 

14 

5 

Plaguo-lnfectcd rots: 76; rats 




taken, 12,165 

Yoguachi. 

India. 

_do. 

1 

1 

Jan. 4-10, 1925: Cases, 4,299; 

i 



deaths, 3,461. 

Calcutta. 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 

1 


Madras Piesidency. 

Jan. 4-10. 

214 

164 


Rangoon. 

Jan 11-24. 

20 

17 


Java: 





East Java— 





Soonibaya. 

Dec 28-31. 

13 

11 


Madagascar 




Dec 16-31,1924* Coses, 75; deaths. 

Tananarive Province. 




66. Jan. t-15, 1925: Cases, 64; 
deaths, 48. Bubonic, pneu* 





monic, septicemic. 

Tananarive Town. 

Doc. 16-31. 

4 

4 


Do. 

Jan.1-15. 

1 

1 


Other locnlities. 

Dec. 10-31. 

71 

62 


Do. 

Jan.1-15. 

53 

47 


Morocco: 

Marrakech. 




Feb. 9, 1925: Present in native 
quarter of town, Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

Union of South Africa. 

Orange Free State— 

Kroonstad District. 




Jan. 18-24,1925: Cases, 3; deaths, 
1. 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 

1 

Native; on form. 

Transv aal— 


i 



Boshof District. 

.do. 

2 

i 


Do. 

1 

> From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consul 

s, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHtJS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-—Continued. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 20, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

JOate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarlcs 

Arabia: 

Aden___ 

Feb. 1-7. 

2 


Imported. 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco__ 

Jan. 4-10. 

15 

6 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa _ 

Jan. 18-24... 

1 



Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver. _ 

Fed). 22-28. 

44 



Ontario. 



Feb. 1-28, 1925. Cases, 14; deaths, 

1. Corresponding period, 1924: 
('aaes, 125; deaths, 14. 

Port case. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo __ _ 

Jan. 25-31. 

1 


Chinn. 

Shanghai . _ __ 

Feb. 1-7. 

2 

3 

Deaths among Chinese. 

Believed to have been imported 
on steuiDsbip Ruyth from 
Sfax, Tunis. 

Franco: 

St. Malo. 

Feb. 2-8. 

7 

1 

Germany. 

Jan 1-10. 

1 


Great Britain 

Feb. 8-14. 

3 







Jan. 4-10, 1025: Cases, 2,442; 
deaths, 497. 

Calcutta.-. 

Jan. 18-24. 

94 

' 63 

Karachi.... 

l‘eb. 1-7. 

13 

2 


Madras. 

Jan. 2')'31,.. 

39 

13 


Rangoon.. .. 

Jan. a-24. 

123 

20 


Japan: 

Nagasaki . . 

Feb. 0-15.. 

3 



Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya . 

Dec 28-31.. 

23 

4 


Mexico- 

Durango. 

Fob. 1-28.. 

6 


Saltillo. 

Feb 22 28......... 

... .... 

1 


Tampico. 

Feb 11 28.. 


7 


Vera Cruz. 

Feb 22-28. 

6 


Spain 

Cadiz. 

Jan. 1-31.- 


9 


Mjiliiga.. 

Feb 15-21. 


5 


Valencia.. 

Feb. 15-21. 

2 



Switzeiiand. 

liiicorne _ 

Jan. 1-31. 

24 



Tunis; 

Tunis . 

Feb. 10-25. 

16 

27 


Syria- 

Alejipo... 

Feb 8-14. 

10 

2 


Union of South Africa. 



Dec. 1-31, 1924: Coses, 7; in 
colored population. 

At 8t. Malo, France, from 
Sfax, Tunis; believed to have 
Imported smallpox infection. 

On vessel. 

S. S. Ruyth. 
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CaaiOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FETES, AND YELLOW 

FEy^lR—ContlB u^d. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 20, 1925— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVISR 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chile: 

InuiQue__ 

Fell. 1-7.-. 


1 

Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 112; 
deaths, 21, occurring in na* 
tives; in white population, 2 

CftSOS* 

Doc. 1-31,1924: Cases, 37; deaths, 
8. 

Dec. 1-31,1924: Cases, 25; deaths, 

5. 

Jjm. lB-24,1925: Outbreaks. 

Dec 1-31, 1924: Cases, 38; deaths, 

6. 

Dec. 1-31,1924: Cases, 12; deaths, 
2. 

Egypt' ■ 

Cairo. 

Dec. 17-23.. 

1 

1 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. 

Union of South Africa. 

Feb. 1-7. 

1 

Cape Province.--.. 




East Ijondon. 

Natal.. ... 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 


Do. 




Orange Free Stale. 




Transvaal. 



1 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade... 

Dec. 22-28. 

1 






YELLOW FEVER 


Salvador: 





San Salvador.i 

June-Oct. 1924_ 

77 

28 

Last case, Oct. 22,1924. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 13, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Coyloti _ 




June 29-Nov. 29, 1924; Cases, 9; 


Nov. 16-22. 

i 


deaths, 8. 

Do . 

Jan.11-24. 

2 

2 

India _ __ 




Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 

Bombay. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20._. 

4 

.4" 

Oases, 27,104; deaths, 16,22S. 

Calcutta_ 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3. 

50 

51 

Do . 

Jan. 4-17. 

20 

20 


Madras_... 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3--.. 

69 

40 


Do. 

Jan. 4-24. 

74 

53 


Kaugoon___ 

Nov. ^Dec. 20_ 

9 

2 


Do__ 

Jan. 4-10-—._ 

4 

3 


IndO'f'hioji -- -- __ 




Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 
death.*), 10. 

Province— 

Anam... 

Aug. 1-31. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30-..- 

__do__ 

1 

1 

1 

Cambodia... 

6 

5 


Cochin-China_ 

7 

4 


Saigon __ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 0_ 

1 



Slam: 

Bangkok ___ 

Nov. 9-20. 

4 

2 








»From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sourcea. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued. 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 13, 1925—Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 


Date 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Castclo Branco. 

IVtciru. 

St. Michael Island.. 

British East Africa. 

I'anganyika Territory... 

Uganda.. 

Canary Islands: 

Las Palmas.. 


Nov. 25. 

_do. 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3. 


Nov 2.3-DCC.27.. 
Aug.' Nov., 1924.. 


Realejo Alto. 


Dec. 19.. 


Tenerille— 

Santa Cruz. 

Celebes* 

Macassar. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

Do.-. 

China* 

Foochow. 

Nanking. 

Shing Hsicn. 

Ecuador* 

Chinihora7o Province- 
Alausi District_ 


Jan. 3... 
Oct.29_ 


Nov. 9-Jan. 3. 
Jan 4-24. 


Dec 28-Jan. 3... 
Nov. 23-Jan. 31. 
Oct., 1924. 


Guayaquil- 
Do. 


Jan. 14.. 

Nov. 16~l>cc. 31. 
Jan. 1-31. 


Egypt. 

City- 

Alexandria- 

Ismailia. 

Port Said... 

Suez. 

Province— 

D.akhalia.... 

Kalioubiah.. 

Mcuoufieh-. 

Gold Coast. 

Hawaii: 

Iloriokaa. 


Year 1924 
.do.... 


-do. 

-do- 


Jan. 1-8-, 
-do.- 


-do- 


Nov. 4.. 


India. 

Borni)ay. 

I)o._. 

Karachi. 

Do... 

Madras Picsidency. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Indo-Chma. 


Nov. 22~Jan, 3.. 

Jan 4-17.. 

Nov SO-Doc. 0,. 

Jan. 4-24. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20.. 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3-.-. 
Oct. 26-Jan. 3.... 
Jan. 4-10.. 


Province— 

Anam.. 

Cambodia_ 

Cochin-China,. 
Saigon. 


Aug, 1-Sept. 30- 

_ do. 

_do. 

Jan. 11-17. 


Japan. 

Java. 

East Java— 

Pillar. 

Pare. 

• Soembaya. 

Do. 

West Java— 
Chenbon.... 

Do. 

Pekalongan. 

DO....-V. 

Tegal.. 


Aug. 10-Nov. 16... 


Nov. 11-22.. 

Nov 29. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 13,. 
Dec. 21-27. 


Oct. 14-Nov. 3... 
Nov. 18-Dcc. 22.. 
Oct. 14-Nov. 3--. 
Nov. 18~Dcc.22.. 
Oct. 14-Nov. 24.. 


17 

242 


12 


4 

2 

2 

10 

628 

167 

26 

8 


10 

211 


790 


14 


3 

2 

1 

9 

379 

108 

25 

6 


55 

6 

U 

80 

29 

133 

10 


Present with several cases. 


Stated to have been infected 
with plagiie Sept. 80, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Tene- 
riffe. 

In vicinity. 

Epiilemic. 


One plague rodent, 

Prc.sent. 

Do. 


At two localities on Guayaquil 
and Quito Rallw’ay. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in¬ 
fected, 92. 

Rats taken, 19,087; ruts found in¬ 
fected, 6H. 

Year 1924; (^a*;es, 373. Jan. 1-28, 
1925 Case.s, 15. 

Lasi case, Nov 20. 

Last ctise, July 6. 

Last case, Dec. 7. 

Last case, Dec. 20. 


Sept.-Oct., 1924. Deaths, 42. 

Plagiie-infected rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19,1924, to Jan. 3,1925: Cases 
28,154; deaths, 21,605. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 


Province of Kodiri; opidemlo. 
Do. 
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Mareli 20„ 1^25 


cbolMa, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, and yellow 

FEVEE—Continued. 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 13, 1925—Ck>ntinued 

PLAGUB—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Madagascar... 




Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1924: Cases, 254; 
deaths, 218. 

Provinces— 


j 


Itasy_ 

Nov. l-Dec. IS 

4 

2 


Moramanga. 

-do.... 

Oct. IS-Wic. 15_ 

49 

84 


Tananarive - - ___ 

223 

208 

Tananarive City (interior). Oct. 
10-Nov. 30: Cases, 8; deaths, 7. 

Towns (ports)— 




Fort Dauphin. ....._ 

Nnv, 1~D«/*, IS ,, 

12 

5 


Majunga.'__ 

Nov. i-an. 

1 

1 


Tamatave. 

.do.. 

1 

1 


Mauritius Island.1 




Sept. 7-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 60; 
deaths, 53. 

Nigeria. 




Aug. - ()ct., 1024: Cases, 309; 
deaths, 266. 





Siam; 




Bangkok. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 

1 

1 


Siberia: 





Transbaikalia— 





Turga. 

Oct., 1024. 


3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Settlements: 




Singapore__ 

Nov. 9-15. 

1 

1 


Do. 

Jan.4-17. 

3 

2 


Syria; 





Beirut--. 

Jan. 11-20. 

1 



Turkey: 





Constantinople___ 

Jan, 0-15. 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa. 

Jan. 4-17... 

10 

1 

3 


Cape l^ovince— 




Dc Aar District_ 

Nov 22-Jan. 3_ 

4 

1 

Native. 

Do. 

Jau 4-10___ 

2 

Natives*, on farms. 

Droudeld ___' 

Dec. 7-13. 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kimberley. 

Maraisburg District_ 

Dec. 7-27. 

3 

2 

Nov. 22-Dec. 13... 

4 

2 

Bubonic, on Qoedshoop Farm. 

Orange Free State— 




Bloemfontein District*. 

Dec 21-Jan. 3-. . 

5 

2 


Do. 

Jan 11-17. 

1 

1 

Native; on farm. 

Flcksburg District-** 

Dec 28-Jan. 3. 

1 

1 

floo|LStfir1 Di.sfrirt 

Dec. 7-13 . 

1 


On farm. 

Kioon«!tnd District. 

Nov 22-J»n. 3_ 

2 

1 

PhiJippohs District *. 
Vredeiort District**. * 

Dec. 21-27 ... 

1 



Dec 7-20. 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Steynshurg District * - .*- 

Jan. 4 10. 

1 


Native; on farm. Province not 




stated. 

Transvaal— 





Boshof Distiict.. 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3_ 

3 

3 

On farm. 

Do. 

Jan. 11-17.. 

5 

1 

Native, 4 cases; white, one fatal 
case. On farms. 

Smithfleid * . 

. ** do. 

1 

1. 

Wolmarausstad Dis¬ 
trict, 

Nov. 22-29. 

1 

1 

On Farm Wolverspruit, Vaal 
River. Native. 



On vessel: 





S. S. Conde _ 




At Marseille, France, Nov. 6, 





1924 Plague rat found. Ves¬ 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov 12, 1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 

Steamship...i 

November, 1924.— 

1 

1 




Djlbuti, Red Sea port. 


SMALLPOX 






^Alginrs __ 

Jan. 1-31_—- 

5 


Arabia; 

Jan. 25-31. 

1 


Bolivia: 

Lfi , __ 

Nov. 1-Dcc. 31.... 

20 

U 

Brasil: 

Pernambuco_.......__ 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3. 

100 

37 

British East Africa: 

Ugandan— 

ltnt.n:bbA ___ 

Oct. 1-31. 

4 


British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia. 

Oct. 28^Deo. 15_ 

. 7 ! 

2 


July l~Doc. 20, 1024: Cases, 372. 


Imported. 


32341®—25t-4 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, JSMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FBVBE—Continued. 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 13, 1925--^Contiuued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 


Date 


Coses 


Deaths 


Kemarlcs 


Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver. 

Do. 

Victoria.. 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg.. 

Do.. 

New Brunswick— 

Boiiaventure and 
Qaspe Counties. 

Northumberland.^_| 

Ontario. 

Hamilton. 


Ceylon. 

Colombo.— 

China: 

Amoy. 

Antung.— 

Do. 

Foochow.., 
Hongkong.. 
Nanking..- 
Shallghai..- 
Do. 

Chosen: 

Seoul. 

Czechoslovakia. 


Dec. 14-Jan. 3.. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 21... 
Jan. 18-Feb. 7... 


Dec. 7"Jan. 3—. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 27.. 


Jan. 1-31.. 
Feb. 8-14.. 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil.. 

’"nU.dria. 

Do. 

Esthonia. 

France. 

Germany. 

Gibraltar. 

Gold Coast. 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Do. 

Nowcastle-on-Tyne.. 
Greece.. 


Do.. 


Bombay. 

Do... 

Calcutta. 

Do... 

Karachi.. 

Do... 

Madras.. 

Do... 
Rangoon. 
Do... 
Indo-China.. 


Tonkin. 

Irrq* 

Bagdad. 

Italy. 


Do.. 


Jan. 24-30- 


Jan. 18-24. 

Nov. 0“Jan. 24 .. 
Nov, 17-Doo. 28. 

Jan. 5-18.. 

Nov. 2-Jan. 27.. 
Nov. 9-Jan. 8,.. 

Jan.4-17. 

Dec. 7-27. 

Jan. 18-24. 


Dec. 1-31.. 


Nov. Ifr-Dec. 16... 

Nov. 12-Doc. 81. 
Jan. 8-28. 


Dec. 8-14., 


Nov. 23-Jan. 3. 

Jan. 4-24_.» 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7.. 


Saloniki.... Nov. 11-Dec. 22. 

India. 


Province— 

Anam. 

Cambodia. 

Cochin-China. 

Saigon. 


Nov. 2-Jan. 3.. 

Jan. 4-17. 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3., 

Jan. 4-17. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3. 

Jan. 4-31. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3. 

Jan. 4-24. 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3- 
Jan. 4-10. 


162 

2 


472 

351 

5 


30 

17 

307 

168 

JO 

26 

122 

73 

86 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. 

.. .do. 

do.. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 3_ 


Jan. 4-10. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. 


Nov. 9-Dec. 27_i 


49 

40 

115 

17 


18 

11 

170 

101 

2 

3 

48 

23 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec. 28,1924, to Jan. 3), 1925: 
Cases, 27. 

July 27-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1 

Present. 


Do. 

Do. 


Apr.-June, 1024: Case, 1; occur¬ 
ring in Province of Maravia. 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2 
July-Nov., 1924’ Cases, 09 
June 29-Nov. 8,1924. Cases, 7. 


July-Sept., 1924: 
deaths, 1. 


Cases, 82; 


Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-Nov „ 1924: Cases, 30; 

deaths, 26. 

Oct 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 12,504; deaths, 2357. 


Mar. 5, 1925: Epidemic. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30,1924: Cases, 223 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur¬ 
rounding country. 


June 29-Dcc. 6.1924: Coses. 61, 
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UarctL20,ie28 


dkoiiatA. PLAGWB, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PEVBR, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued. 

Reports Received from December 27 , 1924, to March 13,1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—ConUxiised 


Place 


Jamaica.. 

Do... 


Kingston. 

Japan. 

lava: 

East Java— 
Fasooroean.. 

Do. 

Soerabaya... 
West Java— 

Batam. 

Batavia. 

Do. 

Chcribon.... 

Pekalongan. 

Preanger-—. 

Latvia. 

Mexico: 

Durango. 

Do-. 

Quadalajara. 

Do. 

Mexico (^ity--.. 

Do. 

Monterey. 

Saiina f'ruz. 

Tampico. 

Vera Cruz. 

Do. 

Villa Hermosa-. 


Nigeria.. 

Do.. 


Persia: 

Teheran.. 

Pern: 

Arequipa., 
Poland. 


Portugal: 

Lisbon.. 

Do- 
Oiwrto— 
Do.. 
Russia. 


Siam: 

Bangkok. 

Spain; 

Barcelona. 

Cadiz. 

Madrid. 

Malaga. 

Do. 

Valencia. 

Switzerland: 

Lucerne. 

Syria: 

Ale^.*. 

Damascus. 

Tunis: 

Tunis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople.... 
Union of South Africa.. 

Cape Province. 

Orange Free State. 
Transvaal. 


Date 


Nov. 30-Dec. 27.. 


Oct. 20-Nov. 1... 

Nov. 12-19. 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27- 


Oct. 14-20. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 14- 
Dec. 20-Jan. 2.— 
Oct. 14-Nov. 24. 

_do- 

Nov. 10*24. 


Dec. 1-31. 

Jan. 1-31. 

Dec. 23-29. 

Jan. 6-12. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27. 
Jan. 11-31. 


Dec. 1-31. 

Dec. 11-31. 

Jan 1-Feb. 10- 
Dcc. l-Jan. 3... 
Jan. 6-Feb. 16- 
Dec. 28-Jan. 10. 


Nov. 24-30. 


Doc 7-Jan. 3- 

Jan 4-Feb. 7- 

Nov. 30-Doc. 27. 
Jan. 11-17. 


Dec. 28-Jan. 3_. 


Nov, 27-Dcc. 31. 
Nov. 1-Doc. 31... 

Year 1924.. 

Nov. 23-Jan.3-. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 14.... 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6... 

Nov. 1-Doc. 31.., 

Nov. 23-Doc. 27,. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 7-.,. 
Jan. 6-13. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 29- 

Jan. 1-14.. 

Jan. 22-Feb 18.. 

Dec. 13-19— 


N«v. 0-Jan. 17. 

Nov. 2-8. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 10. 


Cascs 


Deaths 


42 


1 


Remarks 


15 


Nov. 30-Jan. 8; Cases, 50. Re¬ 
ported as alastrlm. 

Jan. 4-31, 1925: Oases, 43. Re¬ 
ported as alastrlm. 

Reported as alastrlm. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15,1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in two native villages. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 6. 
Town and district. 

Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. 


Present, Iiocality, capital. State 
of Tabasco. 

Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Oct., 1924: Cases, 10; deaths, 

2 . 

Sept. 23-Dec. 21, 1924: Deaths, 

12 . 


Sept. 21-Nov. 29,1924: Cases, 19; 
deaths, 2. 


Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 9,083. 
July-Sept., 1924. Cases, 1,251. 


Nov. 1-30,1924: Cases, 7. 
Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 
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CHOLERA* PLAGUE* SMALLPOX* TYPHUS FEVER* AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued. 

Reports RecelTed from December 27* 1924* to March 12* 1925—Continued 


SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place j 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Uruguay_-_- 




Jan.-June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2 

July, 1924: Cases, 26; deaths, 3. 

At Santiago do Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

Do. 




On vessel: 

S, 8. Habana__ 

Pflh. 18_ 

1 







TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria...-. 




Algiers____ 

Nov, 1-Doc. 81_ 

5 

1 

“ Do. 

Jan* 1-31-... 

3 

3 

Bolivia: 

La Paz_ 

.do. 

3 


Bulgaria___ 



Do. 




Chile: 

Concepcion_ 

Nov 25-Dec. 1_ 


1 

Do__ 

Jan. 6-12. 


2 

Iquique. 

Nov, 30-Dec 1_ 


2 

Tiilpnhiiann_ 

Nov IG-Doc. 20... 


5 

Do. 

Jan. 4-10. 


1 

Valparaiso_.......... 

Nov. 25~Dec, 7_ 


4 

Do. 

Jan. 11-31. 


4 

Chosen* 

Seoul... 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 


Dec, 3-9. 

1 

1 

. 

Cairo.... 

Oct. 1-Dcc. 10. 

12 

8 

Esthonia.-........ 



Frttunn_ 




Qold Coast__-.. 




Greece ... 




Do. 




Salonifci. 

Nov, 17-Dec. 15... 

3 

2 

Do. 

Jan. 25-31. 

1 


Japan. 



Latvia..... 




Lithuania.......... 

1 



Mexico; 

Durango.. 

Doc. 1-31. 


1 

Quadmajara... 

Doc. 23-29. 


1 

Mexico City. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3. 

80 


Do. 

Jan. 11-31. 

29 


Palestine. 



Ekron. i 

Doc. 23-29. 

1 

t . 

Jorus^em.. 

.do. 

2 

t. 

Do. 

Jan 20-20-. 

1 

t_ 

Mikveh Israel. 

.do. 

1 

{. 

Peru: 

Aroquipa. 

Nov. 24-30. 


1 

Poland. 


1 

Portugal: 

Lisbon. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4. 


2 

Oporto. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7. 

2 


Rumania. 




Do. 




Constanza. 

Dec. I-IO. 

1 


Russia. 




Leningrad. 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

12 


Spain: 

Madrid. 

Year 1924. 

3 

1 

Malaga. 

Dec. 21-27. 



July 1-Dec. 20, 1024: Cases, 101: 
deaths, 14. 


Jan.-June, 1<)24- Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-Oct., 1924. Cases, 6. 


Doc 1-31,1924: Cases, 5. 
July-Oct, 1924: Casew, 7. 

Oct 1-31, 1924* 1 case 
May-June, 1924. Cases, 110; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Nov, 1924. Cases, 35; 

deaths, 4. 


Aug. 1-Nov. 15,1924: Cases, 2, 
Oct.-Nov., 1924’ Cases, 10. 
Aug.-Oct., 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 


Including municipalities in Fed> 
eral District. 

Do. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


Sept. 28-Doc. 0, 1024: Cases, 379 
deaths, 22. 


Jan.-June, 1921: Coses, 2,900; 
deaths, 328. 

July-Aug., 1924: Cases, 89; 

deaths, 12. 

Jan. 1-June 30, 1924: Oases, 
02,000, July-Sept., 1024: Cases, 
5,225. 
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March 20. IMS 


CHOLISA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 13,1925— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVEE—ConUnued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deatlis 

Sweden: 

Qoteborg____ 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 


Tunis.-. 




Turkey: 

Constantinople.. 

Nov. 15-Dec. 10... 

6 

1 

Do . 

Jan 2-22. 

6 


Union of South Africa.. 




Cape Province. 

Nov. 1-30. 

80 

16 

Ea.st London. 

Nov. lG-22. 

1 

Natal .-. 

Nov. 1-30. 

105 

45 

Orange Free State. 

.do. 

21 

2 

Transvaal. 

.do. 

18 

3 

Yugoslavia. 



Belgrade__ 

Nov 24-Dec 7_ 

4 






Kemurks 


July 1-Dec. 20, 1024: Cases, 40. 


Nov. 1-30, 1924: Cases. 233; 
deaths, GG. 

Dpc.21,1024-Jan. 17,1 025: Out¬ 
breaks. 

Dec. 14-20: Outbreaks. 

Dec. 7. 1024-Jan. 17, 1925: Out¬ 
breaks 

Aug. 3-Oct. IS, 1024: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast. 


October, 1924. 


3 


3 
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Results Obtained with the Dick Test Before and After Immunization 

With die Toxin of the Hemolytic Streptococcus of Scarlet Fever 

By R. E. Dyer, Suigeon, with the assistance of B. T. Sockrider, T.aboratory Assistant, Hygienic Labora¬ 
tory, United States Public Health Service 

Id the latter part of November, 1924, scarlet fever appeared 
among the 328 inmates of a boys^ school located in the District of 
Columbia. On the request of the authorities of the school and in 
cooperation with the health department of the District of Columbia, 
the Dick tost ^ was made on each of the boys, and those showing 
•positive reactions were given injections of the scarlet fever strep¬ 
tococcus toxin for purposes of immunization against scarlet fever 
Three weeks after the last immunizing close of toxin, a retest was 
made to determine the degree of immunity produced against the 
toxin. 

The original tests to determine su.s(*(q)tibility were made with a 
toxin made and standardized by Drs. George F. and Gladys H. Dick, 
to whom wc are particularly indebted. The toxin of this particular 
batch was of sufficient strength to give the Dick standard skin 
reaction when 0.1 cubic centimeter of a 1:1,750 dilution w^as injected 
intracutancously. Phenol, 0.5 per cent, had been added to the toxin 
at the time of its manufacture, some six months before this study 
was undertaken. Final dilution of this toxin was made on December 
7, and the tests were performed on the three succeeding days. 

One-half cubic centimeter Record syringes, graduated in tenths 
of a cubic centimeter, with luer tips and fitted with one-half inch 
26-gauge Summit needles, were used.*'’ Care was taken to inject 
0.1 cubic centimeter amounts. The injections were made in the 
skin over the flexor surface of the forearm, about the junction of 
the upper and middle thirds. 

> Dick, G. F., and Dick, Gladys H.: A Skin Test for Susceptibility to Scarlet Fever. J. A. M. A., 82:265, 
JRn. 26,1024. 

2 Dick, G. F , and Dick, Gladys H.: Scarlet Fever Toxin in Preventive Immunization. J. A. M. A. 
82:544, Feb. 16, 1924. 

>Dick, G. F., and Dick, Gladys H.: Scarlet Fever. Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, XIV, 1022, Decem¬ 
ber, 1924. 
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Two controls were used, A heated control,^ consisting of toxin 
diluted for use and immersed in water, which was then brought to 
boiling and kept at that temperature for one hour. For the second 
control the uninoculatod diluted Dick medium was used.^ 

The test toxin was injected in the right forearm by one operator 
and the two controls in the left forearm by a second. All syringes 
and needles were boiled one-hour at the close of each day's work 
in order to destroy any remaining toxin. 

The skin was cleansed with acetone or alcohol and allowed to dry. 
Before each injection the needles were wiped with gauze saturated 
with the solution used for cleansing the skin. Frequent change of 
needles was made, but not usually before each injection. During 
the course of the study nothing of the nature of an infection was 
noted. 

A little less than half of the boys tested were negroes, and it was 
found that the reactions in the darker-skinned negroes were often 
difficult to read. In some it was noted that the skin, in addition to 
showing some shade of red in the reacting area, had a shiny, smoothed- 
out appearance, probably caused by slight swelling. 

In judging the reactions the conclusion of Drs. George F. and 
Gladys H. Dick,’ was followed, i. e., that an area of reddening 1 
centimeter or more in diameter 24 hours after injection constitutes 
some degree of a positive reaction, and that an area of reddening 
less than 1 centimeter in diameter is a ne'gative test. Consequently 
only those reactions were considered as positive which measured 
1 centimeter in at least one diameter; and in determining a pseudo, 
or positive combined, reaction, those reactions caused by the control 
solution which measured le\ss than 1 centimeter in both diameters 
were disregarded. 

Table 1 


Total number tested on original test...______ 328 

Averoge age....-.....years.. 16. 8 

Per cent positive_______ 17. 1 

Average age of those positive-----years. _ 16s. 2 


Number of white boys tested-...... 

Average age........years.- 

Per cent positive_______ 

Average age of those positive___years. . 


189 
17. a 
14.3 
lar 


Number of colored boys tested_____ 139 

Average age____years_- 16. 6 

Per cent positive_____ 20, 9 

Average age of those positive_years.. 16. 6 


iD’Ck, O F.,and Dick, (nailjsIT., A Skin Test for Susceptibility to Scarlet Fever. J.A.M. A., 82:265« 
Jon, 36,1624. 

«Dick, G. F., and Dick, Gladys II.: Scarlet Fever. Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, XIV, 1022, December, 
1924. 

* Zingher, A.. The Dick Test in Normal Persons and in Acute and Convalescent Oases of Scarlet Fever. 
J. A. M A. 83 432, Aug. 9, 1924. 
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The length of residence of the boys at the school prior to the date 
of testing varied from a few days to three years, the average length 
of residence being about 12 months. The majority of the boys came 
from city homes; and in regard to possible exposure to infections prior 
to coming to the school, it is thought that the group as a whole was 
comparable to the average public-school group of like age in a large 
city. 

In the positive reactions a slight degree of swelling of the skin and d 
moderate degree of redness were the rule. In the larger reactions the 
redness was of a deeper shade; and in one with outside measurements 
of 23 by 32 millimeters the center over an area 14 by 14 millimeters 
was of a deeper red and was elevated above the rest of the reacting 
area. 

Disregarding the reactions of the control solutions which measured 
less than 1 centimeter in diameter, only one reaction was noted in the 
original test which might fall into the group described by Zmghor as 
“positive combined’’ and one which would fall into Zingher’s “pseudo” 
group.* 

The boys showing positive reactions were divided into two groups. 
One group was immunized with toxin to which no pre.scrvative had 
been added, while the second gr<mp was immunized with the same 
toxin containing 0.5 per cent phenol. 

Dilutions for immunization •vv'ere made the day before each im¬ 
munizing injection, the dose for the day being contained in 1 cubic 
centimeter of solution. Physiological saline solution was used as a 
diluent. 'I'he Ih'st immunizing dose contained 125, the second 500, 
and the third, l,t)00 skin tost doses. 

The immunizing doses wore given at weekly intervals, and on the 
day following each injection each boy was seen, the reacting areas 
were measured, and other not.es were made of local and general re¬ 
actions. (See Tables 2 and 3.) 

Three weeks from the date of the final immunizing dose each im¬ 
munized boy was retested with a test toxin to w’hich no preservative 
had been added and with the same toxin containing 0.5 per cent 
phenol. Three controls were used on the final tast, each of the two 
test toxins immersed in boiling water one hour before using, and a 
medium control. 

For various reasons 11 of the boys who gave positive reactions on 
the original tost were not given all of the immunizing doses and 1 boy 
was not retested. These 12 boys have been left out of Tables 2 and 3. 

< ZinKher, A.. The Dick Test in Normal Persons anU in Acute and Convalescent Cases of Scarlet Fever. 
J. A. M. A.BS'.m. Aug. 9, im. 



.Tabi^ 2. Showing original test reactionsf reactions to immunizing doses, and retest reactions, {Toxin without preservative was used in 

immunizing this group) 
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Note.—I n this table Nos. 22 and 27 on retest give reactions with the medium control, for which no explanation is offered. (See No 87, Table 2, heated phenolized control.) 
No. 65 gives history of scarlet fever in 1913, case No. IW gives history of scarlet fe\er in 1907, case No. Iy5 gives history of scarlet fever in 1922. 
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Table 4. —Summary of results of Diek tests three weeks Xifier prophylactic 

inoculations 


Nuinbor of casew immunized with toxin without a preservative.. 22 

Number of cases driving phcudo, react ions to the phenolized toxin on retest 

(No. 14, No. 275)___i_ 2 

Number of ruses giving pseudo reactions to the nonphenolized toxin on retest 

(No. 275)____ 1 

Number of cases found negative to both toxins on retest.. 13 

Number of cases found negative to the unpreserved toxin on retest_ 17 

Number of cases found negative to the preserved toxin on retest.. 14 

Number of cases immunized with toxin which had been preserved with 0.5 

per cent i)hcnol-- -- _ 23 

Number of cases giving pseudo reaction to the phenolized toxin on retest 

(No. 145).____ 1 

Number of cases found negative to both toxins on retest.. 20 

Number of cases found negative to the unpreserved toxin on retest.. 22 

Number of cases found negati\e to the preserved toxin on retest- 20 


On study of the two groups it will be noted tluit tlie preserved 
toxin used in immunization st‘ems to liave given better results than 
the toxin which contained no preservative. It is thought, however, 
that tile groups are too small to draw any definite eonelusion to 
that effeet. It may safely be said tJiat there is no indication in this 
study that the addition of the 0.5 per cent phenol to the toxin in 
any way vitiated its immunizing potency. 

In tlie great majority of the 45 ease's ro(‘orded in Tal)lns 2 and 3, 
the reactions caused by the immunizing doses were local only. 
Malaise was noted in one instance after the first immunizing dose, 
headache was noted in one case after tlie second dose, and sore 
throat coupled with malai.se was noted in one (*aso after the third 
dose. In four instances the boys complained of ‘‘soreness’^ in the 
axilla after the second dose. In some cases the swelling occasioned 
by the immunizing dos(' was fairly hard to the Unich. In general, 
the more severe reactions occurrt'd after the second dose. 

It is not thought that the data here presented can be interpreted 
in favor either of a medium control alone or of a heated control. 
As far as practical results, are concerned it would have made no 
difference had no controls been used in the original test and, in the 
retest after immunization, the use of controls changed the readings 
in only three cases (Nos. 145, 14, and 275). 

In addition to the boys who were positive on the original U^st, 38 
boys who gave negative reactions on the original test were given the 
immunizing doses of the toxin. One of tliose was not retested; 31 
were negative on retest. The reactions of the remaining six are 
given in Table 5. 

Tlie 38 cases referred to immediately above gave in each instance 
a mild local and no suggestion of a general reaction to the immuniz¬ 
ing do§es. 
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Table 5. —Showing original test reactiom^ doses of toxin given in immunization, 
and retest reactions in certain cases. 



Original test 


Betest after immunization 

Case 

No 

Toxin 

Treated 

control 

Me¬ 

dium 

con¬ 

trol 

Immunizing doses 

Toxin 

without 

phenol 

Toxin 

with 

phenol 

Heated 

non- 

phenol 

control 

Heated 

phen¬ 

olized 

control 

Me¬ 

dium 

control 

312 

9X9 

0 

0 

First dose, 250 skin test doses_, 

Second dose, 5(W1 skm lest doses 

12X12 

13X13 

4X 4 

0 

0 

4 

8X9 

6X8 

8X8 

No thud dose given_ . 

Tirst do.se, I2.‘».skin tesi doses. .. 
Spcond dose, 500 skin lest doses 

0 

10X10 

10X10 

9X 0 

0 

278 

7X8 

j 

4X4 

6X5 

No thini dose given.-. . 

Fifst dose, 12.5 skin te.st doses... ‘ 
Kecond dose, 500 skin test doses 

0 

13X13 

4X 4 

5X 5 

12X12 

266 

6X5 

3X3 

0 

Third dose, 1,000 skin test doses. 
Same tis No 278.. 

12X12 

13X18 

13X13 

7X 7 

, 15X15 

271 

6X6 

0 

0 

_do... 

0 

10X10 

0 

0 

0 

46 

4X5 

0 

0 

_do... 

1 

9X 9 

11X11 

10X10 

15X15 

13X13 


CflSos3l2and 26nre(’oivod immunizing doses of non-plienolizcd toxin, the others **epeiv(Hl phenolized toxin. 
Ctises 4, 278, and 206 gave histoiy of having had scarlet fever piior to admission to the school. 


In Table 6 arc given the results of tests made on (he eases diag¬ 
nosed as scarlet fever by the attending physician. All of the cases 
were mild in type, the rash in some instances lasting less than 24 
hours. The main clinical observations are recorded in the table. 

In cases 5, 66, 54, 84, and 29, the onset of illness was within 48 
hours after an immunizing dose of the toxin had been given. It is 
possible that the symptoms noted in these cases may have been 
caused by severe reactions to the immunizing toxin. Tlic fact that 
in two (5 and 66) only the first immunizing dose was given and the 
retest later resulted in negative reactions may be taken as evidence 
that the illness was scarlet fever and nt)t a severe reaction to the 
immunizing dose of toxin. Case 54 was not retested with the 
heated controls, but from the reaction noted with the medium (con¬ 
trol it is possible that the retest reaction is psuedo in charac.ter as 
was the original test reaction in this case. 

In case 113 the rash lastetl loss than 24 hours; the illness was mild 
and the desquamation not typical. 

The reaction noted at the site of the immunizing injcfdion in case 
41, after the development of the rash of scarlet fever, is somewhat 
similar to that noted by Zingher in two cases where scarlet fever 
developed in individuals who had had positive Dick reactions a 
short time previously.** 

As stated earlier in this paper, all reactions showing more than 
the needle puncture were measured and recorded in millimeters, 
those less than 10 millimeters in one diameter being considered 
negative. A tabulation of these negative reactions is given in 
Table 7, 

< Zingher, A.: The Dick Test in Normal Persons and in Acute and Convalescent Cases of Scarlet 
Fever, J. A. M. A., 83, 432, Aug. 9, 1924. 










Table 6. —Showing Dick test reactions on cases diagnosed as scarlet fever. Two cases (9 and 15) are included^ although 7 io diagnosis of 

scarlet fever was made on either case 
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Tarlr 7 — N€Qaiive reactions 


Total negative reactions considered..-.. 272 

Showing only needle piiriotnrc--- 78 

Test toxin and both eojitrols reacting...... 64 

Test toxin and medium control reacting, with the heated control not re¬ 
acting_ ____ 37 

Test toxin and heated control reacting, with the medium control not re¬ 
acting..-... —.... 13 

Both controls reacting, wnth the test toxin not reacting__ 12 

Test toxin alone reacting-*..... 25 

Medium control alone reacting_____ 31 

Heated control alone reacting___ 12 


With few exeeptions (see Tabic 8) the small reactions tabulated 
above consisted of slight, elevated, indurated areas, deep pink in 
color, with an average diameter of 5 millimeters. It seems probable 
that many of tlicse small reactions were caused by traumatism. On 
retesting this group after a lapse of six weeks the same reactions did 
not, as a rule, occur in the same individuals. 


Table 8.— Showing certain atypical reactions 


Case No. 

Original test 

lletest 

Test 

toxin 

Heated 

control 

Medium 

control 

Test 

toxin 

Heated 

control 

Medium 

control 

29«. 

7X8 

6X10 

6X 7 

0 

0 

0 

8. 


0 

lOX 7 

0 

6X8 

3X3 

219... 

5X5 

3X 5 

JOX 8 

0 

0 

0 

08. 

3X6 

7X 8 

10X10 

0 

0 

0 

212. 

0 

10X11 

0 

0 

0 

0 


At the time of retesting the boys who had been immunized and 
tlioso who had had scarlet fever, the entire school was retested with 
two dilutions (1:1,750 and 1:1,000) of the toxin made and standard¬ 
ized by Drs. G. F. and G. H. Dick and two other toxins which will 
be referred to as toxins A and B. The Dicks^ standard toxin in the 
1: 1,000 dilution was not used on the boys who had received the 
immunizing injections nor on the scarlet fever convalescents. As 
some of the boys had left the school after the original test and before 
the retest, there were only 315 boys tested with the three toxins. 

Toxin A and toxin B were produced by hemolytic streptococci of 
scarlatinal origin, but not by the two strains used by Drs. G. F. and 
G. H. Dick in the production of their standard toxin. Toxin A was 
prepared with a nonblood medium and had been standardized to give 
a skin test dose when 0.1 cubic centimeter of a 1:400 dilution was 
injected. Toxin B was prepared with a medium containing blood 
and had been standardized at a dilution of 1: 5,000 for skin test. 

Table 9 shows the results of the tests with the three toxins. 
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Table 9. —Summary of teats mih three toxins 


Tested with three toxins, Dicks* standard toxin (dilution 1:1,750), toxin 

A, and toxin B------315 

Tested with the Dicks’standard toxin in two dilutions (1:1,000 and 1:1,750), 

toxin A, and toxin B______ 214 

Negative to the Dicks’ standard toxin in two dilutions and to toxin A and 

toxin B______ 100 

Negative to the Dicks’ standard toxin in dilution 1:1,750 and to toxin 

A and toxhi B......... 130 

Negative to the Dicks’ standard toxin in dilution 1:1,750, pseudo to toxin 

A, and negative 1o toxin B__ 126 

Negative to the Dicks' standard toxin in two dilutions (1:1,000 and 

1 : 1,750), j>seudo to toxin A, and negative to toxin B... 89 

Cases showing other variations in reactions_ 53 


The pseudo reactions caused by toxin A measured from 1 to 2 
centimeters in at least one diameter. The most probable explana¬ 
tion for the high number of pseudo reactions caused by tliis toxin 
seems to be the low dilution of the medium used. 

The 53 cases referred to in the last line of Tabh^ 9 arc listed below 
in Table 10. For convenience the reactions have been divided into 
groups. 

In group 1 of Table 10 the reactions produced by the various toxins 
are positive and in practical agreement. Groups 2 and 4 show 12 
cases in which the Dicks' standard toxin in the 1:1,750 dilution is 
positive or pseudo, wdiile toxin B is negative. In 9 of these cases 
toxin A shows pseudo reactions. In group 3 are 3 cases in which 
the 1:1,750 dilution of the Dicks' standard toxin is positive or 
psuedo, toxin B positive, and toxin A negative. Group 5 shows 8 
cases in which toxin A has given rise to pseudo or positive combined 
reactions, while the 1:1,750 dilution of the Dicks' standard toxin and 
toxin B have developed no reactions. In these 8 cases it will be noted 
that the 1:1,000 dilution of the Dicks' standard toxin has caused 
positive or pseudo reactions. Group 0 shows 22 cases where toxin A 
alone was positive. In 14 of these both dilutions of the Dicks' 
standard toxin gave negative results. 

Among the reasons that have suggested themselves in explanation 
of the discrepancies shown in Table 10 are the following: 

Incorrect standardization of toxins A and B, resulting in the use of 
toxin A in too low dilution and toxin B in too high dilution. 

Difference in the toxins caused by the difference in the organisms 
used in the production of the toxins. 

Difference in the toxins caused by the difference in the mediums 
employed in toxin production. 

The cases are tabulated as indicative of the necessity for careful 
standardization and as suggestive of further work on toxin production 
by different strains of hemolytic streptococci of scarlatinal origin 
and by the same strain on different mediums. 
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Table 10.— Shoiring certain reaciiona produced by different toxins 


Case No, 


Test toxins 


Heated controls 

Remarks 

Dlfks’ 

stniid- 

artl, 

1 1,000 

Dicks’ 
stflnd- 
ai d. 
1:1,760 

16X18 

16X17 

16X17 

13X20 

17X16 

16X16 

13X13 

12X17 

Toxin 

A 

Toxin 

B 

19X19 

17X20 

15X16 

20X20 

16X14 

18X18 

16X15 

16X15 

Dicks’ 

stand¬ 

ard, 

1:1,000 

Dicks’ 

stand¬ 

ard, 

1.1,750 

Toxin 

A 

Toxin 

B 



xxxxxxxx 


0 

0 

4X 4 
0 

4X 4 
0 
0 
0 

12X12 
4X 4 
7X 7 
4X 6 
7X 6 
0 

9X 9 
16X15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3X 3 
0 
0 
0 

Bee Tatde 2. 
Do. 

See Table 6. 
See Table 3. 

See Table 2. 
See TaV>le 6. 
See Table 2. 

74 . . 


L'i . 


140_ _ 1_ 


322. 

2ttl_ _ 

14X18 

_ 

6X 6 

312 .'. 


14»_ _ .1 






1_ 


13X18 

15X20 

0 


7X 7 

16X10 

0 

See Table 5, 

231_! _ 

13X13 

1.6X15 

7X 7 

. 

HX 8 

15X15 

0 

See Table 2. 

27K1 . 


13X13 

10X10 

0 


6X 6 

13X13 

0 

Sec Table 6. 

2fiS _ _ 


11X15 

IIXII 

0 


0 

12X12 

0 

See Table 2. 

46.i. 

11X11 

13X13 

3X 3 


15X15 

16X16 

10X10 

See Table 5. 

271_! 

10X10 

16X16 

0 


0 

16X16 

0 

Dd.^ 

241. 

8X 8 

10X10 

13X13 

0 

9X 9 

0 

14X14 

0 


4 «.. 


10X10 

10X10 

0 


9X 9 

10X10 

0 

Do. 

2‘.. 

10X10 

U)X 8 

18X18 

3X 3 

16X16 

13X13 

23X23 

6X 6 


C. 

12X12 

10X10 

0 

14X14 

0 

0 

0 

0 


]4fi _ 


11X11 

9X 9 

10X10 


10X10 

6X 6 

0 

See Table 3 

273.1. 

13X13 

0 

14X14 


0 

0 

0 

Do 









14.L. . 

17X17 

0 

0 


12X12 

8X 8 

5X 5 

See Table 2 

21.'. 

13X13 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Do ' 

M _ _ 

10X10 

6X 0 

0 



17X26 

18X20 

See Table 6. 











2S3 . 

15X16 

0 

20X1*0 

0 

10X10 

1 0 

16X16 

0 


244 . 

16X16 

^ i 

18X18 

0 

0 

0 

16X16 

0 


326 . 

11X11 

0 ! 

18X19 

0 

3X 3 

0 

14X14 

3X 3 


260 . 

11X11 

0 

16X16 

0 

18X18 

0 

16X16 

0 


287. 

10X10 

0 

17X17 

0 

0 

10X10 

16X15 

6X 5 


106 . 

10X10 

0 

16X16 

0 

0 

t) 

14X14 

U 


212. 

10X10 

0 

12X12 

0 

0 

1 0 

10X10 

0 


8. 

10X10 

0 

11X11 

0 

14X14 

6X 8 

16X10 

4X 4 

. 

267. 


0 

20X20 

0 


0 

0 

0 

See Table 3. 

306. 


0 

16X16 

0 


0 

0 

0 

See Table. 6. 

246. 


0 

16X16 

0 


0 

0 

0 

See Tabic 2. 

240 . 


0 

12X13 

0 


0 

7X 7 

0 

Do 

84. 


0 

11X11 

0 


0 

0 

0 

See Table 6. 

66 . 


0 

11X11 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Do. 

169. 


0 

11X11 

0 


0 

0 

0 


41. 

0 

0 

10X10 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Do. 

196». 


7X 7 

10X10 

0 


4X 4 

8X 8 

2X 6 

See Table 3. 

225 ». 

0 

0 

18X18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


209. 

0 

i 0 

14X14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


173. 

0 

0 

14X14 

0 

0 

0 

7X 7 

0 


309 ‘. 

0 

0 

13X13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


194. 

0 

0 

12X12 

0 

0 

0 

7X 7 

0 


172. 

0 

0 

12X12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


296. 

4X 4 

6X 6 

12X12 

0 

0 

4X 4 

9X 9 

0 


2281. 

0 

0 

11X11 

0 



0 

0 


238 . 

0 

0 

11X11 

0 

0 

0 

8X 7 

0 


117... 

8X 8 

0 

10X10 

0 


0 

6X 6 

0 


222. 

0 

0 

10X10 

0 

0 

0 

5X 6 

0 


328». 

0 

0 

10X10 

0 



0 

4X 4 


1C. 

0 

0 

9X10 

0 

1 

3X 3 

0 

5X 5 

0 



> History of swirlet ft'vor prior to admission to the school. 

With the exception of cases 241, 6, and 2 (see Table 10), there was 
no disagreement in the results of the original and final tests with the 
Dicks’ standard toxin in the 1:1,750 dilution among those boys who 
had not received immunizing doses of toxin and those who had not 
had soarlet fever. 

The results of the original tests on these three exceptions are given 
below in Table 11. 


Group 6 I Group 5 i Group 4 1 Group 3 1 Group 2 | Group 1 
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Tabls 11 .—Showing original test reactions in three cases in which later tests 
gave dif event results (see Table 10 for retests) 



Case No. 


Test toxin, 
dilution 
1*1,760 

Hen tod 
eonltol 

Medium 

control 

Ml. 

0 

0 

0 


5X« 

0 

6X5 

. 

3. 

6X6 

7X10 

8X8 



It will be noted that 12 boys whose test reactions are listed in 
Tables 2, 3, and 10 gave a history of having had scarlet fever at some 
time prior to entering the school. A small number, including cases 
65 and 263 (see Tables 2 and 3), described the attacks as modei*atcly 
severe and stated that desquamation occurr(‘d. In the majority of 
cases no account of the illness reported as scarlet fcvtu* could bo 
dicited. 

In addition to the cases already noted, 20 boys giving negative 
reactions to the Dicks ^ staudaKl toxin gave histories of having had 
scarlet fever. Eleven of these gave pseudo reactions to toxin A, 

CONCUTSIOKS 

(1) Toxin containing 0.5 per cent phenol was found to be as effec¬ 
tive in producing immunity as a toxin to which no preservative had 
been added, when judged by skin tests made three weeks after the 
last immunizing dose. 

(2) The necessity for further work on methods of toxin production 
and standardization is indicated. 


A FURTHER REPORT ON FOOT DEFECTIVENESS IN SCHOOL 

CHILDREN 

A preliminary report on foot defectiveness observed in 35G New 
York City public-school children by Di*. Maurice J. Lewi was pub¬ 
lished in the Public Health Reports for November 4, 1921. Of the 
children examined, 6 per cent of the boys and 13 per cent of the girls 
had flat foot. 

Much has been written regarding the posture of tlie school child, 
and yet the average school medical inspector and school nui*so seem 
to have been given very incomplete information regarding the under¬ 
lying causative factors of faulty posture. Also, a satisfactory 
practical standard of classification and comparison is yet to be devised. 
Further investigation is required on this problem. 

Postural deformity in the minds of many persons Is largely attribu¬ 
table to the action of gravity. Since this aeflion affects everyone, 
however, it alone can not account for the occurrence of deformity 
in an otherwise normal person. Studies by Bankart,^ Sherrington, 
and others, indicate that postural deformity is the result of faulty 
position and a deformity resulting therefrom due to default of the 

> Postural or so>called Static Deformities. By A. S. B. Bankart. Br. Med. Jour., Apr. 33,1931. 
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normal mecJianism for counteracting the influence of .gravity and 
maintaining the body in an upright position. This mechanism is a 
nervous mecdianism; for the position of the body is maintained by 
continuous reflex muscular activity.^ There is evidence that different 
parts of the muscie fibers are concerned in phasic and tonic muscle 
activity, respectively, each having individual nerve supplies, and 
that the sympathetic activity probably is concerned in tonic or 
postural contractions. 

The chief characteristics of postural activity are defined by 
Sherrington as— 

(а) The low degrc(' of tension that usually develops; 

(б) Tlie long periods for which it can be maintained without 

fatigue; 

(c) Tlie relative ease with which it is interrupted by reflex 

inhibition; 

(d) The ‘Mengthcning’^ and ^‘shortenings' reaction obtained 

from muscles exhibiting postural contraction, i. e., the 
property which a skeletal muscle has of adapting itself to 
different lengths without change in tension. 

The body is maintained in the erect position by reason of recip¬ 
rocal innervation of antagonistic muscles. Normally, change in 
position is accompanied by a finely balanced adjustment, lengthening 
and shortening opposing muscles without undue tension. In paralysis 
the break in the arc of reciprocal innervation is caused by an organic 
lesion, wdiereas in simple postural cases it is functional and may be 
induced })y many fac.toi s. 

A very high percentjige of postural defect has been observed 
among school children. An analysis of the tracings of the standing 
positions of 746 Harvard freshmen, reported by Lee,'* showed that 80 
per cent of them habitually assumed a standing position that was 
unsatisfactory, and in 25 per cent the method of standing was 
distinctly unsatisfactory. That is, they had poor use of the feet. 
It is obvious that the development of most of the cases of foot defect 
could bo prevented by adequate attention during childhood. 

Postural activity is not of late development, but is acquired early 
in life. Bankart called attention to the position assumed by the 
child just learning to stand. The feet are flattened and inverted 
by the body weight, not because the muscles are weak, but because 
postural activity is not yet developed. Wlien he learns to walk, 
postural activity becomes established and the feet are adducted and 
inverted. The tendency to passive abduction and eversion, charac¬ 
teristics of flat foot, is resisted by reflex tonic muscular activity. 
In other words, according to Bankart, flat foot is either caused or 
accompanied by deficient postural activity which appears to 
modified by mental fatigue, inertia, temperament, anemia, consti!- 

^Sorrington: Brain, 1915, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 19. 

^ Bodily Mechanics in Harvard Freshmen. By Roger I. Lee, Wm. H. Greer, and Lloyd T. Brown. 
Amer. Phys. Ed. Rev., Vol. XXV, No. 8, November, 1920. 
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pation, adenoids, and the general state of health. The tendency^ to 
flat foot should be resisted by relieving the postural muscles from 
strain, reestablishing the postural reflex, correcting ham{)ering i)hys- 
ical defects that lower vitality, and improving the physical and 
mental health. 

It is important that parents and responsible oflicial agencies should 
cooperate for the discovery of existing or impending foot defects 
among school children with a view to their correction and prevention. 
This is quite clearly shown in a report by Doctor Lewi on the resultvs 
of a more recent foot survey made by the Foot Clinics of New York, 
of the pupils attending the Bryant High School, Long Island City, 
New York. Each pupil was examined on the basis of the following 
queries, which ai)peared on the record forms: 


Record or the First Institittk or roDMTRT for the Examinvtion of the Feet and Carriaqe or 

School ('hildren 

Dale. School... Age.. 

Name. Addiess... 

Race . , . Nationality. 

Sex: M,. F. 

Student complains of — 

Pain in feet or legs when walking... 

State exact location of pain... 

Fatigue.s easily when walking... 


Examination 


Mode of walking 

P'it of shoos 

Stiperllcial defects 


Short___ j 

(hirns.--. 



Pnllosities... 


Narrow_ 

Verruca .-.. 

Cnrriagf 

Good. 

Wide -. 

Almomial nails.. 


Skill losuBis...... 

/Sigh of shoeit 

Pointed. 

Senupointed . 

Orthopedic. 

High heel.... 

Fit of socks 

Short. 

Long. 

Correct . 

Ily peridrosis.... 

BromidrosKS... 

Fair..... 

Poor. 

Note - State the location of the first four de¬ 
fects on the foot Use abbreviations. 

i 

1 


Deformities and Mecbanicm. Disturb\ni’es 


Strained foot.... 

Kecornmendat ions 

Weak foot...... 


Acquired flat foot. 


We^ anklea.-. 


Sfeatfer’s foot. 


Oiub foot (typo).. 


Restriction of flexion... 


Extension.-. 


Inversion. 


Eversion... 


FunctionalJy impaired metatarsal arch. 


Metatarsalgitt... 


Morton's toe. 


Hallux valgus. 


Hallux rlgidus... 


Hammer toe. 


KoTB.~-State whether conditioii is Lilatera lor uai- 
lateral and, if the latter, state which foot. 

Remarks 
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The following data were collected: 


Fool dejects among Long Island City high-school children 




Percentage 

Number 

Both 

sexas 

Boy.s 

Girls 

Both 

sexes 

Boys 

Girls 


MOMS OK WALKING 


Total obstr ved ... 




1,506 

43 

551 

054 


2. RC 

4.17 

2 10 

23 

20 

T(k*s out .... 

4V) 97 

til 72 

48 95 

762 

285 

467 

C’orrect... . I 

47. Ih 

44.10 

48 05 

710 

243 

467 


FIT OP SHOES » 






1,505 

551 

954 

Short... 

44 45 

62 81 

39 62 

’669 

201 

378 

Bong. 

2 79 

1.63 

3.46 

42 

0 

33 

Nairow... 

2.3.99 

21 42 

25 47 

361 

118 

243 

Wide.....- 

3.46 

1.63 

4 51 

52 

9 

43 

Gorroct. 

34. 55 

31 40 

36.37 

520 

173 

347 


STYLE OF SHOES * 


Total oV)servcd ... 




1,502 

548 

054 


30 69 

J4.78 

39.83 

’461 

81 

380 

Seim pointed. 

45.41 

47.63 

44.13 

682 

261 

421 

Orthopedic. 

22 00 

37.59 

14.47 

344 

206 

138 

High heel 

2,60 

4.09 

30 

30 





SOCKS 


»tal observed ___ 




1,485 

550 

935 

Short. 

42 76 

59 09 

33.16 

'635 

325 

310 

Long.-. 

l.Ol 

.91 

1 07 

15 

6 

10 

Correct. 

66 23 

40 00 

65 78 

835 

220 

615 


CAKRIAOE 


Total obscirved. 

Good_ 

Fair. 

Poor. 





1,273 

568 

333 

940 

44.62 

63.45 

41.49 

178 

390 

40 93 

36.94 

42 34 

521 

123 I 

398 

14.46 

9,61 

16.17 

184 

32 

152 


Total observed.___-_ 




1,505 

551 

054 

Weak foot. 

76,68 

73.14 

78 72 

i;i64 

403 

761 

Flat foot.. 

1.13 

2.36 

.42 

17 

13 

4 

Strained foot. 

1.06 

2 00 

.52 

16 

11 

6 

Hallux valgus. 

1,93 

.91 

2.52 

29 

5 

24 

Hammertoe. 

1.00 

2.36 

.21 

15 

13 

2 

Shaffer’s foot. 

.47 

.73 

.31 

7 

4 

3 

Clubfoot .. 

.07 


.10 

1 


1 

Shortened leg _ _ _ 

.07 

. 18 


1 

1 


Broinidrosis-- __ _ _ 

2.52 

6 90 


38 

38 


Callouses. 

10.90 

10,89 

10.90 

164 

60 

104 

Corns. 

23.06 

23.77 

22.64 

347 

131 

216 

Hyperldrosia__ 

16.94 


26.73 

255 


255 

NaUs. 

13.02 

11.80 

13.73 

196 

65 

131 

Metatarsalgia. 

2.28 

3.63 

1.47 

34 

20 

14 

Verruca. 

,20 

.30 

.10 

3 

2 

1 


I Inasmuch as the same shoe might be long and narrow or short and narrow, etc., the poroentagesdonot 
add up to 100. 

> The same shoe might be both pointed or semipoioted and high heeled; therefore, the ipercentages do 
not add up to lOO. 
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On reference to the table it will bo observed that 1,154 children, 
403 boys and 751 girls, or 73.14 per cent of the former and 78.72 per 
cent of the latter, were found to have ^^weak foot.^^ 

This condition is defined as a foot that flattens out on weight bear¬ 
ing, being the stage preceding acquired flat foot. Weak foot can be 
corrected in almost every instance; but when neglected, deformity 
will follow. Children and adolescents afflicted with weak foot need 
the care of the specialist much more than those afflicted with acquired 
flat foot in order to prevent them from falling into the latter group.^^ 
This being the case, it is highly unportant that the routine physical 
inspection of school children should include examinations for foot 
defects. 


‘‘CLEAN-UP’’ TOWN CONTEST IN TEXAS 

The State Board of Health of Texas has designated the week of 
April 5-11 as State-wide ‘^clean-up’’ week, and, in keeping with the 
program, the Hill County Federation of Womcn^s (Uubs has spon¬ 
sored a “cleanest-town^^ contest for Hill County for that week. 
The purpose is to arouse enthusiasm and create a friendly rivalry 
among the towns of the county in an intensive clean-upcam¬ 
paign. Similar campaigns in the past two years, conducted by the 
federation in cooperation with civic organizations, business men's 
clubs. Boy Scout organizations, and the school children, have proved 
veiy successful. Public markets, dairies, and slaughterhouses were 
inspected and recommendations for improvements were made where 
unsatisfactory sanitary conditions were found. The Boy wScouts and 
the school children took an active part in making a thorough clean-up 
of rubbish. 

The State board of health cooperates in the work and furnishes 
inspectors free of charge to grade the towns at the end of the contest. 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISIONS 

Typhoid fever held compensahle under worTcmen's compensation act *—• 
(Maine Supreme Judicial Court.) Typhoid fever, contracted by an 
employee of the State highway commission from drinking polluted 
water furnished him by the commission while in its employ, is a 
personal injury by accident within the terms of the Maine work¬ 
men's compensation act, and therefore compensable. (Brodin's 
Case, 126 Atl. 829.) 

MassachuMtts jilled-milk act construed, —(United States Cir(‘uit 
Court of Appeals, First Circuit.) The Massachusetts so-called filled- 
milk act does not proscribe the addition of egg yolk, but of fat or 
oil, as such, other than milk fat, to any milk, cream, or skimmed 
32342®—26t-2 
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milk for puiposes of sale or exchange. The act does not prohibit the 
mamifacturo and sah^ of ^‘Carolene/* a compound of skhnmed milk 
and egg yolk subjected to partial evaporation and containing about 
one-t(Uith of 1 per cent of fat derived from the egg yolk. (Mahoney 
et al. V. Carolene Products Co., 2 F. (2d) 366.) 

Village hoard of health m ilk ordinance held valid and tnolxiticn thereof 
restrained, (New York vSupnune Court.) A village board of health 
milk ordinance, which, among other things, designates the various 
grades which may be sold and the requirements for each grade, and 
which requires a permit to sell at retail, requires the bottling of all 
milk, and requires that certified and raw milk of all grades shall come 
from tuberciiiin-t(‘sted cows, is valid and the village is entitled to an 
injunction to restrain its violation. (Village of Herkimer v. Potter, 
207 N. Y. S. 3r).) 

Uiglif to compel issvance of ix^mit hy city hoard of health denied ,— 
(New Jersey Supreme Court.) A writ of mandamus, to eoiiipel a city 
board of lu^alth and city health officer to issue a permit to engage in 
the businc^ss of preparing live fowl for sale or selling live fowl or 
slaughtering j)oultry u])on the payment of the required fee, was 
denied where a city ordinance provided tliat ^‘such permit may bo 
issued^’ by the board of health, Ix'cause such board had a discretion 
in the matter of issuing or refusing permits. (Doben v. Board of 
Health of City of Paterson et ak, 127 Atl. 38.) 

Piggery held not to he a public nuisance ,—(Michigan Supremo 
Court.) A piggery, where garbage collected from tli(‘ city of Kala¬ 
mazoo was disposed of by feeding to hogs, was held not to be a public 
nuisance, civen though there were offensive odors from it, particularly 
in hot w('ather, where it was quite isolated and passers-by on the 
highway could not see it and wliero there were only a very few houses 
within half a mile of it. 

The statutory authority of a township board to assign places for 
conducting offensive^ trades is not ground for injunctive relief against 
a piggery not on an appointed place where the board has taken no 
action to assign places for conducting pigge^ries. (Township of Kala¬ 
mazoo ct al. V, Kalamazoo .Garbage Co., 200 N. W. 953.) 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 14, 1925 

Summary of mfotmaiion received by telegraph from indmtrial insurance cow- 
panics for week ended March 1/^ 1926^ and corresponding week of 1924. (From 
the Weekly Health Index^ March 17, 192d, is.'iued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Mar. 14,1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force.58, 976, 770 55, 276, 689 

Number of cleat h claims__ 12, 722 11, 662 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 
rate. 11.2 11.0 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 19^5^ infant mortalityy annual death ratCy and comparison with 

corresponding week of 1924. (From the Weekly Health IndeXy March 17f 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the CensuSy Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (64 cities)... 

Akron. 

Albany . 

Atlanta. 

Baltimore <. 

Birmingham. 

Boston. 

Bridge|M>rt. 

Buffalo. 

Cambridge. 

Camden . 

Chicago < .. 

Cincinnati-. 

Cleveland . 

Columbus . 

Dallas. 

Denver. .. 

Des Moinos.. 

Detroit. 

Duluth. 

Erie . 

Fall River <. 

Flint. 

Fort Worth .. 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston . 

Indianapolis . 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jersey City. 

Kansas (^itv, Kan< 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles. 

Louisville... 

Lowell . 

Lynn. 

Mernphi? . 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapoli.s... 

Nashville <. 

New Bedford. 

Now Haven . 

New Orleans,. 

New York. 

Bronx Borough. _ 
Brooklyn Borough _. 
Manhattan Borough 
Queens Boiough _ 
Richmond Borough 

Newark, N. J. 

Norfolk. 

Oakland . 

Oklahoma City . 

Omaha. 

Paterson . 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh . 

Portland. Oreg. 

Providence. 

Richmond. 

Rochester.*. 

Bt. Louis. 

Bt Paul. . .. 

Salt Lake City ♦. 

San Antonio. 


WtHik ended Mar. 
14, 1025 

Annual 

death 

1 ate iier 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
w eek, 
1024 

Deaths uridtM* 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 14, 
192.5 » 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
inte ‘ 

Week 
ended 
Mar 14, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

7,865 

14.9 

»I4 4 

9.55 

*964 


62 

1_1_1 

10 

0 

ito 

40 

17 4 

17 6 

6 

2 

133 

70 

17.7 

20 6 

8 

16 


260 

17 0 1 

15 3 

28 

28 

70 

8.5 

21 5 

17.4 

1 ^ 

17 


250 

17 2 j 

15 .5 

! 29 

30 

77 

41 

_1 


5 

8 

79 

1.5.5 

14 6 

12 4 

26 

14 

106 

2fl 

12 1 1 

14.0 

3 

3 

.52 

39 

15 H I 

10 1 

6 

1 

98 

816 

14 2 I 

12 3 

116 

116 

103 

127 

16 2 1 

16 9 

12 

21 

71 

22f} 

12 6 

11 9 

40 

43 

09 

03 

17 7 

16 0 

8 

5 

75 

43 

11 6 

13 0 

8 

12 


88 



4 

13 


38 

13 3 

12 6 

5 

5 

86 

200 



.57 

52 

1 96 

26 

12 3 

! 1 

3 

4 

1 63 

29 


j 

9 

5 

176 

40 

17 2 

17 2 

12 

11 

173 

18 



7 

0 

115 

33 

11 3 

10 2 

3 

2 


30 

12 5 

10 5 

1 

5 

16 

48 



8 

3 


122 

17 7 

15 3 

15 

13 

m 

36 

17 4 

20 4 

4 

6 

89 

75 

12 4 

16 5 

5 

12 

35 

35 

14.7 

14.1 

6 

4 

127 

140 

19.9 

14.1 

24 

15 


230 



21 

22 

58 

93 

18.7 

14 9 

H 

7 

70 

43 

19.3 

15 3 

7 

7 

122 

20 

10 0 

10.6 

1 

5 

27 

60 

20 6 

18 8 

7 

13 


113 

11.7 

12 2 

16 

23 

7.3 

113 

13 8 

10.7 

20 

7 

107 

68 

28.5 

27 5 

9 

7 


40 

15 4 

13 0 

8 

H 

1^ 

40 

11.7 

18 7 

5 

6 

65 

179 

22 5 

21.0 

20 

14 


1,608 

13.7 

14 0 

176 

199 

70 

103 

11.2 

12.8 

17 

22 

59 

524 

12.2 

12 8 

57 

68 

60 

704 

16. 3 

16.6 

80 

97 

80 

133 

12 1 

10 1 

18 

9 

i 89 

.54 

21.0 

14.0 

4 

3 

72 

108 

12.4 

1 12.9 

1 0 

9 

27 

39 

12.0 

12. 1 

1 7 

3 

124 

60 

12.3 

1 13 9 

0 

6 

l05 

28 

13.7 

! 9.5 

3 

1 


48 

11 8 

[ 14 0, 

5 

8 

48 

37 

13.6 

11.1 

7 

3 

ll7 

613 

16. 1 

14.1 

70 

76 

88 

306 

25.3 

21.3 

I 51 

34 

I 79 

64 

It 8 

12.6 

4 

6 

41 

64 

13.6 

19.3 

14 

13 

I 12 

50 

15.7 

11.9 

6 

6 

61 

72 

11.3 


7 



259 

16.4 

15.8 

20 

21 

00 

55 

11.7 

14.5 

5 

3 

43 

34 

13.6 

16.8 

I 4 

3 


63 

16.0 

17.7 

1 0 

15 



1 Annual rate per l,OtM} population. 

2Deaths under 1 year per 1,090 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated bi«‘ths for 1024. Cities loft blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Dati for 63 citie-t. 

< Deaths for week ended Friday, March IS, 1025. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 14^ 1025y infant mortality» annual death ratCy and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924- {From the Weekly Health IndeXy March 17y 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Censusy Department of Commerce )—Continued 


('ity 


San Francisco. 

SchmccUidy_ 

Scut lie . 

Somcrvillo-. 

Hpokaue, . 
spiiiiKncld, Ma.ss- 

Sjiacu'50_. 

T U( or»ni. 

Toledo . 

Trenton . 

Tit lea. - 
Wushint'lon, I) (V 
\N atei t iny . 
■VViliniiiKtou, DeL- 

VVoreeslPi. 

Yonkers. 

YoungsUmn. ... 



Wcek ended Mai. 
14, 

A.nnual 
death 
rale per 
1,000 
eon e- 
spondiug 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar 14, 
1925 

'1 otal 
deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Ma». 14, 
1025 

(Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1024 


147 

13.7 

14.3 

10 

16 

58 


28 

R3 

15 1 

4 

1 

113 


72 



3 

4 

31 


84 

17 4 

10.0 

4 

1 

107 


•Mi 



5 

4 

109 


87 

12.6 

16. 5 

3 

4 

45 


45 

12.2 

16 1 

11 

7 

138 


18 

6 .5 

15.7 

0 

4 

0 


84 

15.2 

12. 5 

11 

12 

100 


42 

10 6 

20.9 

6 

8 

07 


28 

13 0 

17.3 

5 

2 

103 


130 

14 2 

16.8 

12 

f) 

07 


24 



(> 

5 

133 


84 

14 5 

12.2 

4 

3 

91 

_ 

07 

17.6 

12 r* 

4 

4 

40 


20 

0.3 

10 . 5 

3 

3 

60 

.... 

30 

0.8 

12.8 

3 

6 

38 

1 























PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subjeet to change wlien later returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended March 21* 1925 


ALABAMA 


ARK \NSAa -contirmeil 


Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis.- 3 

Chicken ir>x. 

Diphtheria.- 12 

Dysentery.- 2 

Influenza.... 657 

Lethargic encephalitis .- 1 

Malaria. 17 

Measles . 10 

Mumps. 60 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pellagra . 10 

Pneumonia. 236 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 32 

Smallpox. 169 

Tetanus. 4 

Tuberculosis. 104 

Typhoid fever. 12 

Whooping cough. 20 

ARirONA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 10 

Diphtheria. 7 

Influenza,. 150 

Leprosy. 1 

Measles. 28 

Mumps. 15 

Scarlet fever. Il 

Trachoma . 1 

Tuberculosis. 82 

Whooping cough. 8 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 34 

Diphtheria . 3 

Hookworm disease. 2 

Influenza. 400 

Malaria. 33 

Measles. 40 


Cases 

Mumps. 44 

rellagra .. 18 

Scarlet fever . 10 

Smallpox. 21 

Trachoma . 6 

Tuberrulosus . 13 

Typhoid fever . 13 

Whooping cough . 33 

( AlirOUNIA 

(’eicbrospinal meningitis. 

Los Angeles . 1 

Oakland. 1 

Diphtheria. 143 

Influenza. 156 

Jaiindii'e (epidemic)—San Fiancisco. 3 

T.«t,hargic enct‘phalitis 

San Diego . 1 

San Francisco . 1 

M cosies . 114 

Poliomyelitis: 

Alameda. 1 

Oakland. 1 

Scarlet fever. 148 

Smallpox 

Huntington Park. g 

Los Angelos . 34 

Los Angeles County . 16 

Oakland.. 10 

Ojai. . 12 

San Diego. 17 

San Francisco. 16 

San Jose. 12 

Scattering. 40 

Typhoid fever. 0 

COLORAno 

(Exclusive of Denvoi) 

Chicken pox. g 

Diphtheria. 12 

Influenza. 13 


( 613 ) 
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COLO R A DO—con t inued 

Cases 

Measles. 1 

Mjjii'ps . 10 

I^ncurnonia . . 3 

t^carlot fever...- 12 

Smallpox.- 1 

Tul>ereulosis. M 

Tyi»hoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough...- 4 

CONNECTU UT 

(’crebnjNpinal meningitis. 2 

f'liickeii pox..- 46 

Diphlheriii. ..- .. 49 

Dysenlery (IweiUary) ...- 1 

(lerrnan measles. 3:3 

In II lien? a. 21 

Measles.. 167 

Mumps. 22 

PneunioniH Call foiins)_.. 99 

Seal let fevei_ . . MB 

Sept u* sore rhi oat .. _ . 5 

Tiiherculosis (all forms) .. 37 

hooping cough. 54 

1UJ.AV ARK 

Chsekeii pox.- l 

iJiphtheiia. 2 

M cash's. 3 

Mumps. 4 

rneun'oniii. 4 

Scarlet fe\ er. 4 

'} uherciilosjs.. 2 

Whooping cough. J 

PIS'IHICT OF < OI TMHIA 

Chuken pcj\. 10 

1)1 pht hoi ill. H 

Influenza. 2 

MeaslotS. 38 

rneuinonia. 52 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Seiulet fever... 27 

Tuberculosis.. . 25 

Typhoid fever. 3 

W hooping cough. 18 

Fi.oniDA 

•Thicken pox.-. 8 

llengue. 1 

lliphlheiia... 7 

Irifluenxa...—- 53 

Lethargic encephalitis.. 3 

Malaria ...1_ 14 

Mea'les. 4 

Mumps.. 58 

Pneumonia. 106 

Eahies .. 1 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Smallpox. 4 

Tetanus. 3 

TuberculOMS. 79 

Typhoid fever. 9 

V'hooping cough. 14 

GFOHOtA 

rcrehrosinual meningitis. 1 

(Tiickeii pox. 46 

Diphtheria . 16 

Dysentery (amehic) . 4 

llookwoim disease. 6 


CEORr,lA-—continued 

Cases 

Influenza..1,202 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Malaria. 32 

Measles .-.• 42 

Mumps. Ill 

Pellagra . 7 

Pneumonia. 176 

iScarlet fevor. 12 

Septic sore throat.. 19 

Smallpox. 18 

Tetanus. 1 

Ti achoma. U 

Tuberculosis .. 23 

Typhoid fever . 7 

Whooping cough .. 66 

ILLINOIS 

rciebiosinnul meningitis* 

Took Tountj . j . 2 

Sangamon Toiinlj. 1 

Diphtheria* 

(’oolv ('ounty . 70 

Scallcnng . .. 40 

Inlhien/a . .. 382 

Lelh-ugie encephalitis (''ook County. 3 

Measles . 1,075 

Pneumonia. 448 

Seal Jet fev er 

Cook County . 349 

Kune County. 14 

Kankakee County. 15 

Knox County. 12 

Lake County . 9 

Manon County . 18 

J'eona ('ounty. 10 

St Cion ('ounty. 20 

Will County . 9 

Scattei ing. 93 

Smallpox 

St ('lair County. 15 

Seattenng. 24 

Tuberi ulosis. 238 

Typhoid fevei.. 6 

Whouiniig cougli--. 267 

IMJlANA 

ChH'ken pox. 86 

Diphtheria. 26 

Influenza. 155 

Measles . 97 

Mumps. IjO 

Pneumonia-. 27 

Poluimyehtis—(’ass County. 1 

Seal lot fevei: 

(’ass County. 10 

Delaware County. 21 

Elkhart County. 13 

Huntington County. 24 

I^ake County. U 

St. Joseph County. 75 

Vigo County. 15 

Scattering. 90 

Sziia]lpo.\: 

f'ass County. 16 

Marlon County. 12 

Vigo County..- 8 

Scattering.- 81 
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iMDiANA—continued 

Cases 


Tuberculosis. 26 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 16 

♦ IOWA 

Diphtheria. 14 

Scarlet fever. 24 

Smallpox. 17 

Typhoid fever. 1 

KAN3\fl 

Chicken pox. 131 

Diphtheria. 36 

German rneafcles. f> 

Influenza. 180 

Measles. 4 

Mumixs. 423 

Pneumonia. 78 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 143 

Smallpox. 0 

Tetanus. 1 

Tnl)crfulc)sis. 95 

Typhoid fever-. 2 

Whooping cough. 43 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria . 9 

Hookworm ilisease.- 6 

Influenza. 272 

Malaria.. 5 

Pneumonia. 56 

Scarlet fever. 19 

Smallpox. 2H 

Tuberculosis . 43 

Typhoid fever. 11 

Whooping cough. 8 

MAINE 

Chicken pox. 43 

t''onjuiielivitis. 1 

Diphtheria. 4 

German measles. 4 

Influenza_ -. 61 

Measles. 14 

Mumps.-. 215 

Pneumonia. 18 

Scarlet fever. 32 

Tuberculosis. 5 

Typhoid fever---. 3 

Vincent’s angina. 2 

Whooping cough.. 7 

MARYLANU t 

Chicken pox. 82 

Diphtheria. 41 

Dysentery. 4 

German measles. 8 

Influenza. 04 

Lethargic encephalitis.- 1 

Measles.- 47 

Mumps. 68 

Pneumonia (all forms). 172 

Scarlet fever. 71 

Septic sore throat. 4 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis. 77 

> Week ended Friday. 


MARYLAND—continued 

Cases 


Typhoid fever. 6 

Vincent’s angina. 1 

W hooping cough. 116 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Anthrax. 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 170 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 6 

Diphtheria...- 73 

German measles. 233 

Influenza . 143 

liCthargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles. 607 

Mumjis. 100 

Ophthalmia neoiiiitoium. 20 

Pneumonia (lobar). 186 

Seal let fever.. 308 

Septic sore throat. 6 

Trachoma. 4 

Trichinosis.- . 1 

Tutierculosis (all forms). 102 

Typhoid fever. 11 

WluKijMiig cough. 157 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 66 

Measles... 168 

Pneumonia. 172 

Scarlet fever . 382 

Smallpox . 25 

Tuberculosis . 218 

Typhoid fever .1. 5 

Whooping cough. 90 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox . 97 

Diphtheria. 48 

Influenza . 3 

l,^thnrgic enc*ephalit is. 1 

Measles.. 35 

Pneumonia .. 0 

Scarlet fever. 240 

Smallpox.-. 31 

Tuberculosis . 87 

Typhoid fever.. 4 

Whooping cough.. 10 

MiSBissirri 

Dipbthorui. 10 

Influenza... . 136 

Poliomyelitis. I 

Scarlet fever.-. 2 

Smallpox.-. 16 

Typhoid fever. 6 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas f’lty) 

Chicken pox. 66 

Diphthetia. gg 

Influenza. 101 

Measles. 17 

Mumps. 164 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pneumonia. 69 

Scarlet fever. 276 
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AwssouRi—conthiucd 

Cases 

Smallpox. 27 

Tetanas. 1 

Tmchomti. 3 

Tuberculosis. 42 

Typhoid fever.- 3 

Whooping cough.. 33 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox. 22 

Diphtheria. 3 

Qerman nioasies. 83 

Measles. 23 

Mumps. 39 

Scarlet fever. 32 

Smallpox.-.. 11 

Tuberculosis. 2 

Whooping cough.. 8 

NEBRASKA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 17 

Diphtiiciia. 4 

Influenzu. 27 

Measles. 1 

Mumps . 24 

rncumonia. 1 

Poliomyelitis... 1 

Scarlet fever. 22 

Smallpox . 2G 

Tuberculosis. . . l 

Wh(K)ping cough . 3 

NlVV JEHSEV 

Cerebrospinal iiionigitus. 2 

Chicken pox.. 125 

Diphthciia. 102 

Infltienzu. 44 

Measles... 224 

Pneumonia. 151 

Scarlet fever. 320 

Smallpox . 1 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough. 295 

NFXV MKXiro 

Chicken pox. 14 

Conjunctivitis. 1 

Diphtheria . 3 

Intlucnzn. 7 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 23 

Mumps . 10 

Pneuhionia. 0 

Scarlet fever. 13 

Smallpox. 1 

Tubeiculosis...- 40 

Typhoid fever.. 1 

Whooping cough. 10 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Diphtheiia. 93 

Influenza. 213 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measlck^. 508 

Pneumonia. 457 


Nhw YORK—cjoBtinuod 

Cases 


PolloTByclitis. 3 

Scarlet fever. 344 

Smallpox. 5 

T> phoiri fever.,... 14 

W hooping cough. 201 

NORTH CAROUNA 

Chicken pox. 123 

Diphtheria. 29 

Mciasles.. 58 

Scarlet fever.- 21 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Smallpox. 87 

Typhoid fex cr.- 1 

AV hoopin g cough. 135 

OKLAHOMA 

(Ext'lUwSive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

('Vrebrospinal meningitis-*Haskell County.. 1 

riiickeu pox. 17 

Diphtbiiia. 8 

Inflnenra. 288 

Mumps.. 23 

Pneumonis. Ill 

Seal let fi'ver. 23 

Smallpov 

('ustcr County . 23 

Seat ten Mg . 10 

Typhoid fever. 7 

W hcopirig cough . 20 

ORFHON 

Chicken pox. 16 

Diphthena 

Portland . 11 

Scattering. 9 

Inlliicn//a.- 88 

Measles . 4 

Mumps.-.. 31 

()})hthulmia neoiiuloium. 1 

Fneimionia... 15 

Seuih’t fever..-. 18 

Smallpox 

Portland. 11 

S(Ht1crliig. 12 

Tuherxulosis. 18 

Tjplioid fevci--.. 4 

\V hoopi pg cough.- 24 

SOUTH UAKUTX 

Chicken pox . 6 

Dil>h1he,na . 10 

Measles . 5 

Prtumonm. 10 

Scarlet fever.- 48 

SmalliM)\. 14 

Tuberculosis. 1 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 1 

TE.XAS 

Cerebrosidiial meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 55 

Diphtheria. 37 

Djsentery (epidemic). 4 

Influenza. 408 

Measles. 96 

Mumps. 89 
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March 2T, 1825 


TEXAS'*C<X&tiXlUf(l 

Cases 


Pellagra. 3 

Pneumonia. 88 

Rabies in man.. 1 

Scarlet fever. 16 

Smallw. iW 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis. 19 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 68 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 27 

Diphtheria. 3 

Measles . 28 

Muini)S. 60 

Seal let fever. 19 

Whooping cough. 12 

WAsniNoTON 

Chicken pox. 112 

Diphthcriu . 4.^ 

(lermnn ineusles. 90 

Measles... 3 

Mumps. IHf) 

rneunmni.'i. 1 

Poliom^ ell (is— AIm'I deen.... 1 

Seal let fever. 44 

Sinnllpox .. fi‘i 

Trichinosis. 8 

Tubeiculosls....— 29 

Typhoid fcvci . 4 

Whooping coagli— .. t»H 

WI-ST MKOINIA 

Diphthcrin. 9 

Scarlet fe\ei. 14 

Sniallpov , ..-. 11 

Typhoid fever. 0 


Reports for Week E: 

DIMKICT UF 


Cases 

(’eiThio‘pinul meniiiiiili''- .. l 

(’hicken pox... 20 

Diphtliciiu. . 7 

Influenza. 2 

3<ethargic fncephahtis.. 1 

Measlcjs. 22 

Pneumonia . 38 

Scarlet fe\er. 42 

Smallpox. 1 

Tubejciilosls. 16 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough.20 

FLORIDA 

Diphtheria. 9 

Influenza. 10 

Malaria.. 6 

Pneumonia. 7 


WIHTONSIN 

Milwaukee: Cases 

Chicken pox. 61 

Diphtheria. 11 

German meaMes. 668 

Influeii'/a. 1 

Measles. 421 

Mumps. 127 

Ophthalmia neonatoium. 1 

Pneumonia. 12 

Kcailet fever.. 13 

Smallpox. 16 

Trachoma.. 1 

Tuberculosis.. 11 

Whoo]»ing cough . 18 

Scattering* 

Chicken po\ . 203 

Diphthenn . 27 

(lei man measles. 96 

Influenza. 110 

Measles . 320 

Mum JUS. 353 

rnei'inonia. 44 

Scarlet fever,. 124 

SnnllpoN . 37 

Tuboiculos’s . 16 

T>plioHi fever. 2 

Whooping coujih. 73 

WXOMINO 

(Hncken pox. 17 

Diphlhena ..A. 1 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 3 

M umps . 12 

Scarlet fe\ei. U 

I’lachoma .. 3 

Tuberculosis . 2 

Typhoid fev ei. 6 


March 14, 1925 

FI omoA "contimied 

Cases 


Scarlet fevei. 3 

Sinullpo>. 4 

Typhoid fever. 12 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Cerebrospinal iiieiiiiigitis . 1 

(’hickcn pox. 33 

Dijdithena.. .-. 6 

German measles. .. 2 

Measles .. .. 2 

Mumps. 21 

Pneumonia... 10 

Scarlet fever. 90 

Smallpox....,. 30 

Trachoma. 1 

Tubt'rculosis. 2 

Whooping cough. 6 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Tere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Piph- 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

December. 19S4 











(’alifornia. 

8 

952 

91 

4 

185 

5 

86 

737 

473 

103 

January, 1925 











riondu. 


34 

113 

28 

12 

1 

1 

15 

8 

41 

Idaho __ 


23 

5 





31 


7 

Louisiana. 

0 

04 

279 

18 

.9* 

5 

2 

62 

no 

75 

Maiylaml. 

2 

164 

401 

1 

262 

0 

1 

445 


27 

Mirioc.'iota . . 

1 

305 

7 


134 


1 

998 j 

201 

29 

Missouri _ 

2 

325 

353 

12 

63 

6 

0 

1,557 

94 

9 

Now Joispy.. 

4 1 

410 

157 

0 

614 


2 

1,281 ! 

19 

26 

Nt'W York _ 

IG 

1,220 

791 

3 

1,577 


8 

2,870 

54 

147 

Oklahoma-- . 

G 

104 

2, 648 

42 

42 

11 

3 

155 

170 

50 

lUiodu Island 

0 

73 

6 

7 


0 

0 

140 


1 

Wo&t Virginia 


02 

307 


149 i 


1 

133 

'*‘ 123 “ 

02 

Wisconsin _ 

G 

165 

206 

1 

0 

1,886 

0 

6 

661 

217 

8 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS, FEBRUARY, 1925 


Nolifi((itlons regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of Februaryy 
19^5, to other SUiie health departmenis by departments of health of certain States 


Iteferrod by— 

C’erebro- 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Scarlet 
• ver 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tubercu- 

osii 

Typhoi 1 
fever 

Illinois . . 




4 

30 


Minnesota. 

1 


3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

New York. --- . _ 

1 





Ohi).1 


i 





PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named for the week ended March 7, 


1925: 

Los Angelesy Calif. 

Week ended Mar. 7, 1925; 

Number of rats examined___ 3, 719 

Number of rats found to be plague infected...- 12 

Number of squi rcls examined ------- 861 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected.. 1 

Totals to Mar. 7, 1925: 

Number of rats examined____59, 815 

Number of rats found to be plague infected---- 126 

Number of squirrels examined_ 3, 870 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected___ 3 

Oaklandy Calif. 

Week ended Mar. 7, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_ 2, 871 

Number of rats found to be plague infected___ 2 
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Totals? to Mar. 7,1<^5: 

N^miober of ratb exanuned..... 20, 821 

Number of rats found to be plague infected.. 21 

New Orleans, La, 

Week ended Mar. 7, 1925: 

Number of vesselH inspected_ 446 

Number of inspections inade__ ____ 1,110 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas... 35 

Numiier of rodents examined for plague___ 4, 613 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected_ 0 

Totals to Mar. 7, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague __ __51, 023 

Number of rodents found to Idc plague infected... 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

DiphtTima For the week endoil Mar(‘h 7, 1925, 35 vStntos reported 
1,455 case's of diphtheria. For the week ended March 8 , 1924, the 
same wSlates reportwi 1,848 case's of this disease. One hundred and 
five cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre¬ 
gate i)opulali()n of ap])roxiinat<'ly 28,iK)0,00(), reported 897 eases of 
diplitheria for the week ended March 7, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week tlu'y reported 1,028 (‘ases. The estimated 
expecian(*y for these cities xvas 1,03)G cases. 

Meas'les. —Tw('nty-six States reported 4,267 cases of measles for 
the w^eek oiuh'd March 7, 1925, and 18,351 cas(*s of this disease for 
the week ended March 8 , 1924. One hundred and five ciiit's re¬ 
port'd 2,316 cases of measles for the week this year, and 7,110 
cases lust year. 

Scarlet fever ,—Scarlet fi'x^er was r('portod for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States—this your, 4,528 cases; last year, 4,448 eas(>s; 
105 cith's this year, 2,191 cases; last year, 1,934 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,073 easels. 

Smallpox ,—For the week ended March 7, 1925, 35 ^States reported 
984 cases of smallpox. Last 3 ’ear for the corresponding week they 
reported 1,460 cases. One hundred and five cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1925, 345 cases; 1924, 488 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 105 eases. These eitic's reported 13 deaths from small¬ 
pox for the week this year, of which 4 oceimred in Houston, Tex., 
3 in Detroit, Mich., and 3 in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Typhoid fever ,—Two hundred and one cases of typhoid fever 
wc're reported for the week ended March 7, 1925, by 34 States. 
For the corresponding wec'k of 1924 the same States reported 227 
cases. One hundred and five cities reported 62 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 46 cases for the week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 43 cases. 
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Ivfluenza wnd pneumonia ,—Deaths from influenza and pneu¬ 
monia (combined) wore reported for the week by 105 cities as 
follows: 1925, 1,278 deaths; 1924, 1,336 deaths. 

City reports for week ended March 7 , 1925 

The “estimated expectancy'’ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cosas of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num¬ 
ber of castis reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemic.s, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated exiMictuncy is the moan number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years* 
If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1U15 is included. In obtaining the estimated exi>ectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table tile available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

e.stlmated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
coses 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW KNULANU 










Maine* 










Portland . 

73,129 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

New Hampshire 










C’oncord. 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester_ 

81,383 


3 

4 


3 

0 


2 

Vermont: 










Barre. 

»10,008 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Burlington. 

23,013 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

Massachusetts. 










Boston. 

770,400 

52 

62 

55 

16 

5 

225 

9 

41 

Fall River. 

120,912 

1 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Springflold. .. 

144,227 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

23 

3 

2 

Worewter. 

191,927 

11 

4 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Rhode Island’ 










Paw'tuckot--. 

68,799 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Providence. 

242,378 

0 

12 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

14 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport.. 

> 143, 555 

0 

8 

7 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

6 

Hartford. 1 

1 138,030 

2 

9 

12 

0 

0 

1 

4 

13 

New Haven.. 

172,907 

18 

3 

0 

1 

1 

8 

0 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo.. 

536,718 

14 

19 

4 

3 

1 

134 

11 

17 

New York. 

5,927,625 

160 

223 

191 j 

109 

15 

72 

21 

233 

Rochester. 

317,867 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

23 

34 

8 

Syracuse. 

. 184,511 

7 

6 

2 

1 

0 

5 

15 

9 

New Jersey 










Camden. 

124,157 

10 

3 


0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Newark. 

438,699 

■ 29 

17 

' 6 

15 

0 

56 

12 

17 

Trenton. 

127,390 

1 

6 

i 2 

4 

1 

10 

0 

4 

Pennrylvania* 










Philadelphia_ 

1,922, 788 

61 

78 

106 


9 

233 

27 

79 

Pittsburgh. 

613,442 

46 

23 

15 


4 

273 

18 

38 

Reading. 

IJO, 917 

11 

3 

2 

0 

0 

22 

.23 

1 

Scranton. 

140,630 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

EAST NOKTH CENTRAL 










Ohio; 










CinciniuM. 

406,312 

19 

10 

12 


2 

0 

10 

13 

rieveland. 

888, 519 

76 

30 

20 

17 

7 

3 

4 

22 

OolumbiLs. 

201,082 

10 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

12 

Toledo... 

268,338 

16 

5 

5 


3 

43 

1 

8 

Indiana; 






Fort Wayne. 

93,573 

6 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

i 1 

Indianaiiolis. 

342,718 

15 

11 

6 


3 

3 

Q 

29 

South Bend. 

76,709 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Terie Haute. 

68.939 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 


* Population Jan. 1, J920, 
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City reports far week ended March 7, /PM—Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Jiilyl, 

UI23. 

estimated 

! Chick¬ 
en pox, 

1 cases 
re- 

poited 

Diphtheria 

lnfiuen7.a 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Ca.ses 

le- 

pmi ed 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

BAST NORTH ( ENTKAL— 










continued 










Illinois. 










Chicago. 

2,8fia. 121 

94 

110 

61 

33 

14 

400 

17 

117 

(■‘icero.. 

tir>, iMiS 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

Springfield. 

Michigan’ 

ei,833 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

48 

2 

Detroit.. 

6f»K 

.54 

58 

30 

7 

0 

12 

28 

40 

Flint. 


3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Grand Ktipids. 

14."), 1147 

12 

3 

1 

2 

2 

31 

0 

2 

Wisconsin: 










Madison .. 

42.ni« 

* 6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

165 

1 

Milwaukee.. 

484,r.l>5 

47 

15 

15 

0 

0 

487 

05 

0 

Racine .. 

C4, :m 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

10 

10 

3 

Supeiior. 

1 (»7i 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


[ 








Minnesota. 










Duluth. 

lOa, 280 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Minneapolis. 

4(10,12f) 

S3 

10 

39 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

St Paul. 

241,891 

2<1 

12 

13 

0 

0 

18 

43 

10 

Iowa: 











(»1,2f.2 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 



140!023 

0 

3 

3 

0 


0 

0 



70 oaa 

8 

2 

1 

0 


1 

3.3 



;h»; mi 

2 

0 

0 

0 


2 

1 


Misv'iuii 









Kansas ('ity . 

a.")!, 810 

10 

10 

'* 

14 

1.5 

0 

30 

19 

St..loscph . 

i 78,232 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


80:1,8.53 

31 

44 

57 

0 

1 

5 

10 


North Dakota* 









Fargo. 

24,841 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vntks 

H,r.t7 

2 

0 

0 ' 

0 


0 

0 

1 . 

South Dakot.i. 









A her<1P4'n 

1.5,820 

0 


0 

0 


1 

0 


Sioux Falls. 

20,200 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Nebraska* 










IvincoJn . ..._ . 

.58, 7f)l 

20 

] 

6 


1 

0 

4 

2 

Omahn. 

204,:i82 

4 

5 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Kansas* 










ToiH'kn . 

.52, 5.5,5 

9 

2 

1 1 

0 i 

0 

0 

105 

3 

Wichita. 

79,2(il 

10 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

SOUTH ATT VNTIC 










Delaware* 










W'llminglon. 

117,728 

1 

2 

8 

0 1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Maryland 










Baltimore . 

773, .580 

GO 

24 

15 ; 

26 

2 

7 

41 

48 

< 'iiTTinprlnTifT 

32,361 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

VrOfltf^riplv 

11,301 


1 

0 

3 

0 

2 


1 

X 1 % iiVl 

District of < 'oluiiibia 










Wiisliifiptrin 

1 437,571 

.30 

n 

15 


3 

13 


22 

Virgiiim; 









Kynchhurg- . 

30, 277 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

35 

2 

Noifolk. 1 

150,080 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

5 

Richmond __ 

181,044 

9 

2 

8 


3 

6 

1 

6 

Koanoko . 

5.5,502 

3 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

IVest Virginia* 










Charleston . 

4.5, .597 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

irtintiogtoTi 

57,018 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Wheeling .. 

’ 66,208 

4 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

North (''urolina: i 










Raleigh .. 

29,17! 

6 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Wilmington. 

3.5,719 

0 1 

0 j 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

3 

3 

WMnst on* Salem. 

.50,230 

2 ' 

0 1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

^uth Carolina; 


1 

1' 







('harloston. 

71,245 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Coluinbiii. 

39,088 

0 

1 

1 

0 

n 

0 

4 

5 

Grecnvillo-- 

2.5,789 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Georgia: 










Atlanta. 

222.963 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

12 

Brunswick 

16,9.37 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Savannah. 

89,448 

2 

1 

1 

85 

11 

0 

12 

e 


< population Jan. 1,1020. 
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City reports for week ended March 7, 1925 —^Continued 


Divisioot and 

city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Ceases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC—COD. 










Florida 










St. Petersburg. 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Tatnpa. 

ri6,050 

3 

2 

3 


2 

0 

3 

3 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky: 










Covington.,. 

57,877 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Lexington. 

43,673 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Louisville. 

257,671 

1 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

13 

Tennessee. 










Memphis ......... 

170,067 


5 

4 


5 

2 


13 

Nashville. 

121,128 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

a 

2 

5 

Alabama 









Birmingham. 

195,901 

6 

2 

1 

9 

10 

1 

3 

9 

Mobile. 

63,8.58 

0 

1 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

5 

Montgomery 

45,383 

3 

0 

1 

3 


0 

2 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas 










Fort Smith. 

30,635 

9 

1 

0 

0 


0 

10 


Little Hock. 

70,916 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans. 

404, 575 

8 

12 

11 

51 

16 

1 

0 

16 

Shreveport. 

54,590 

7 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

Oklahoma. 









Oklahoma. 

101,1.50 

0 

1 

3 

15 

2 

0 

3 

3 

Texas. 










Dallas. 

177,274 

23 

4 

8 

61 

7 

0 

2 

5 

Oalveston. 

46,877 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston. 

154,970 

2 

1 

7 


2 

0 

1 

6 

San Antonio. 

184,727 

u 

3 

3 


3 

1 

1 

8 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings. 

16,927 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

Great Falls. 

27,787 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Helena. 

> 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

Missoula. 

U2,668 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Idaho: 





i 





Boise. 

22,806 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver.. . 

272,031 

26 

9 

4 


2 

2 1 

117 

6 

Pueblo. 

43,519 

10 

2i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque. 

16,648 

2 

2 

0 


2 

0 

3 

0 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City. 

126,241 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

49 


Nevada. 










Reno. 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 









Washington: 










Seattle. 

1315,685 

57 

6 

8 

0 


3 

49 


Spokane. 

104,573 

14 

2 

28 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma. 

101,731 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

i 

Oregon’ 










Portland. 

273,621 

7 

4 

11 

0 

0 

2 

3 

6 

California: 










Los Angeles. 

666,853 

71 

33 

29 

34 

4 

21 

30 

27 

Sacramento. 

69,950 


1 

2 


1 

1 


3 

San Francisco. 

539.038 

29 

27 

14 

14 

2 

12 

56 

3 


i Population Jan. 1,1920. 
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City nporU for voeek ended March 7, 19&S —Continued 



Scarlot fever 

1 ... 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Division, State, 
and city 

I Casas, 

■ esti¬ 
mated 
[expect¬ 
ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

i 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber- 
till osis, 
deaths 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

10 - 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

1 











Maine: 

1 











Portland.. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Kew Hampshire: 





i 







Concord . 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Manchester—. 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


19 

Vermont; 












Barre. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Burlington.... 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Massiichiiselts: 












Boston. 

55 

109 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

2 

1 

61 

282 

Fall llivpr .... 

4 

5 

0 

0 

1 0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

38 

Springfield_ 

Worcester ... 

6 

26 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

28 

10 

7 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

65 

lihode Island 












Pawtucket_ 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Providiueo ... 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

65 

Connecticut 












Bridgeport ... 

f> 

19 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

50 

Hartford. 

5 

11 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

7 

61 

New Haven... 

6 

3.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

44 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York' 







! 



39 


Buffalo. 

19 

1 .') 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

3 

1 

163 

New York. 

1K7 

312 

0 

0 

0 

»no 

7 

13 

2 

117 

1,531 

Hochester.! 

12 

59 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 1 

0 

1 

83 

Syracuse__ 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

U 

0 

2 ! 

65 

New Jersey 



1 









('amden. 

3 

19 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

Newark .... 

24 

47 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

77 

128 

Trenton . ... 
Pennsylvania: 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

78 

44 

Philadelphia.. 

03 

157 

1 

2 

0 

37 

3 

1 

0 

498 

Pittsburgh. .. 

19 ' 

81 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

167 

Beading. 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

28 

Scranton__ 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 


EAST NORTH CEN¬ 
TRA L 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati. 

11 

18 

1 

2 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

1 

135 

("lev eland. 

36 

26 

1 

0 

0 

17 

2 

2 

0 

25 

214 

Columbus .... 

s 

11 

1 

16 

0 

.3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

62 

Toledo. 

16 

30 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

39 

83 

Indiana 








0 



22 

Fort Wayne... 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Indianapolig... 

10 

3 

3 

14 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

5 

118 

Routh Bend.... 

3 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Terre Haute.- 

3 

5 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Illinois; 









1 

128 

818 

Chicago . 

90 

304 

3 

0 

0 

62 

3 

3 

Cicero. 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Springfield. ... 
Michigan. 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 1 

20 

Detroit. 

68 

103 

4 

1 

3 

23 

2 


3 

43 

322 

Flint. 

7 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Grand Bapids. 

8 

57 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

30 

Wisconsin: 








0 




Madison. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Milwaukee.... 

36 

11 

1 

12 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

41 


Racine. 

5 1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

u 

0 

12 

SuiXTior. 

2 

13 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

WEST NORTH CEN¬ 
TRAL ! 

Minnesota: 


1 










Duluth.. 

4 

33 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul.. 

36 

61 

7 

18 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

127 

28 

33 

8 

2 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

6 

74 


> Fulnumary tubercalosis only. 






























March 27,11)25 

City reports for week ended Mc/rch 7, 19S5 Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 








Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 





Division. State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exi>ect- 

Cases 

re- 

Iiortcd 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

ing - 
cough, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 


ancy 

ancy 




ancy 





WFST NORTH 
CFNTRAL—con. 












Iowa: 

Davenport . .. 
Des Moines — 
iSioiix ('ity. 

3 

9 

2 

3 

11 

2 

29 

0 

9 

1 

1 

118 

2 

115 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 




0 

0 


0 




0 

0 


0 


5 


' 

0 

0 


2 


W atcrloo- 

Missouri* 

Kansai City .. 
Pt Joseph. ... 
St Louis . 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

! 

1 

12 

0 

S 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

125 

35 

248 

North Dakota. 
Farno—. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

0 









South Dakota 


4 


0 




0 


0 


SiouT Falls.... 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Nebraska* 

Tiincoln.. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

, 

20 

55 


6 

3 

2 

21 

1 ® 

0 

0 

0 

Eunsas 

Topeka.. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

•> 

0 

0 

0 

14 

22 

Wichita. 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 


sortn ATL\NTir 












Delaware 

Wilmington... 

2 

3 

0 

0 1 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

Maryland 

Baltimore .. . 

38 

35 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

2.'>8 

10 

Cumberland .. 


1 

0 


0 


y 

Frederick.. 








0 



2 

0 

0 



u 




District of (\ilum- 












hia 

W ashinglon... 

23 

29 

1 

1 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

2 

179 

Virginia 

Lynchburg.... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

7 

12 

Norfolk. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



61 

12 

Kichmond. 

Roanoke .... 

3 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 
Charleston.... 
JlunUngton..- 
Wheellng. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

27 

North C’aiolina: 
Kaleigli. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

11 

15 

21 

Wilmington .. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

n 

VN inston-Salem 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

u 


South Carolina: 



0 


0 

2 

1 

1 

n 

n 

28 

(’harleston_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

2 

27 

('olumbia. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

A 

10 

Gicenville. ... 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia* 

Atlanta.. 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 77 

3 

Brunswick_ 




A 

A 

0 

Q 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

U 

u 




46 

Savannah. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

26 

EAST SOUTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 

Covington.- 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

24 

14 

Lexington. 

’ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

A 

107 

Louisville. 

4 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

U 

Tennessee: 






3 

6 

1 

1 




71 

Memphis. 

N ashville. 

3 

2 


1 

1 






7 

9 

o 

4 

0 

1 

0 

6 

67 

Alaontna: 

Birmingham .. 

1 

8 

0 

98 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

A 

66 

22 

Mobile. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

13 

Montgomery.. 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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CUy reports for weekended March 7, 1925 —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smalljiox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

alt 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

1 re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Cases,! 
esti- ‘ 
mated | 
expect¬ 
ancy 

leases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WF.ST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas 












Fort Smith 

0 

0 

0 

2 



0 

0 


6 


Little Rock 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana 











New Orleans . 

4 

29 

3 

1 

0 

14 

2 

3 

0 


146 

Shreveport^... 


1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

32 

Oklahoma:' 












Oklahoma 

3 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

27 

Terns 












Dallas. 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

61 

Galvteston 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

13 

Houston. 

1 

4 

1 

9 

4 

4 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

San Antonio... 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 


MOtTNTAlN 












Montana 











1 

Billinijs . 

1 

. 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ® 

0 

2 

8 

Great Falls_ 

1 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Missoula. 

1 

1; 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Idaho 












Boise. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Colorado 












Denver. 

12 

11 

8 


0 

15 

0 

0 i 

0 

9 

76 

Pueblo. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

New Mexico* 












Albuquerque.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Utah 












Balt Lake City. 

3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

30 

Nevada* 












Keno. 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 












WashinRton 













0 

14 

1 

23 



0 

2 


32 


{^pnlrnnA 

4 

2 

9 

1 



0 

0 


6 


Tacoma. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Oregon* , 












PrtrMttnrl 

6 

5 

6 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

3 


A VIC4I1X* „ ^ • 

California* 











Los Angeles.. 

14 

44 

2 

37 

0 

32 

2 

3 

0 

45 

256 

Sacramento ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


21 

San Francisco. 

IS ; 

13 

4 

9 

1 

11 

1 

0 

0 

37 

126 


32342°—25t- 
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Cily reports for week ended March 7, kiJontinued 



CercbrosplTial 

meningitis 

1 Lethaivic 
eneepliaiitis 

Pellagra 

Pollorayelftis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus 

fever 

Division. State, and 
city 

Caaes 

1 Deaths 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

Cases 

\ Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW KN(5I.AND 

Massachusolts 

Boston. 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield_ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Now Yolk’ 

Now York. 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania ‘ 

Phnadol{)Iua_ 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh- _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 


u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio* 

Cincinnati. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

Cleveland. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

Indiana 

Fori 'W'ayne. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

b 

0 

Illinois 

C'hicrtgo. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Detioit. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wisconsin ■ 

Milwaukee. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri. 

Kansas City. 

! ® ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

St. Joseph. 

! 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

St, Louis. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

South Carolina: 

Columbia.,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Aiabama 

Birmingham. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

\ 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana* 

New Orleans. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 

Dallas. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Nevada* 

^teno. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

California* . 

Los Angeles. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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March 27 , 1925 


The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand population 
for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended March 7,1925. The popu¬ 
lation figures used in computing the rates were estimated as of July 1, 
1923, as this is the latest date for .which estimates are available. The 
105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate population of. 
nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths had more than 
28,000,000 population. The number of cities included in each group 
and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 28, 1924, to March 7, 1925— ^ 
Annual rates per 100MOO population ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

3 

Jan 

10 

Jan 

17 

1 Jan 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Fob. 

21 

Feb, 

28 

Mar. 

7 

Total.1 

1 163 

169 

a 172 

3 163 

>166 

»175 

3 168 

140 

> 169 

162 

New England.^ 

26S 

256 

179 

171 

199 

191 

246 

241 

s 189 

233 

Middle .^tlantk; .' 

140 

181 

188 

175 

155 

171 

1 165 

163 

178 

167 

EMt North Central.! 

1.51 

132 

141 

130 

» 135 

145 

132 

123 

119 

114 

West Nortii Central.' 

176 

143 

2.55 

199 

251 

255 

259 

209 

*295 

282 

South Atlanlio.i 

i 146 

173 

* 106 

^ 138 

128 

* 163 

2 183 

156 

114 

104 

East South Central . 

1 

120 

91 

80 

97 

63 

69 

80 

61 

6a 

West South Central. 

148 

144 

195 

162 

148 

170 

162 

125 

162 

144 

Mountain. 

191 

230 

1.53 

239 

134 

191 

95 

162 

153 

86 

Pacific. 

I 281 

194 

206 

223 

293 

270 

180 

165 

258 

235 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total. 

158 

215 

>141 { 

! * 213 j 

>214 

>254 

>297 

383 

* 358 1 

418 

New England. 

380 

395 

440 ! 

497 

484 

570 

661 

720 

> 586 

656 

Middle Atlantic. I 

121 

169 

157 ! 

187 

205 

205 

287 

373 1 

343 ! 

428 

East North Central. 

204 

417 

127 

379 ' 

*373 

453 

615 

688 

632 

789 

West North Central. 

10 

19 

12 

27 

21 

17 

31 

27 

*76 

68 

South Atlantic. 

53 

83 

>43 

>38 

37 

>49 

>98 

no 

81 

100 

East South Central.. 

17 

29 

46 

74 

91 

51 

74 

61 

46 

86 

West South Central . 

9 

5 

2:1 

14 

14 

37 

51 

14 

51 

23 

Mountain. 

115 

134 

267 

248 

286 

782 

163 

620 

916 

29 

Pacific. 

116 

194 

160 

56 

17 

61 

29 

64 

_ J' 

107 


SCARLET FEVER ("ASE RATES 


Total. 

300 

369 

*355 

*370 

>:i64 

>412 

> 400 

390 

<408 

395 

New England.. 

609 

661 

561 

596 

534 

614 

564 

600 

5,558 

584 

Middle Atlantic. 

286 

324 

204 

326 

322 

373 

407 

376 

412 

372 

East North Central. 

243 

383 

375 

369 

>379 

426 

397 

432 

434 

m 

West North Central.. 

527 

757 

755 

804 

779 

871 

728 

742 

*758 

775 

South Atlantic. 

203 

160 

*243 

* 189 

185 

*255 

2 277 

167 

203 

171 

East South Central. 

172 

229 

183 

183 

217 

97 

212 

223 

183 

194 

West South C'entral. 

83 

148 

116 

195 

204 

162 

121 

125 

144 

185 

Mountain. 

162 

382 

534 

305 

258 

3:14 

382 

248 

315 

286 

Pacific. 

247 

180 

183 

220 

226 

1 258 

j 177 

186 

223 

218 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total. 

48 

67 

>58 

*70 

>67 

*76 

*79 

66 

< 66 

62 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

3 

3 

10 

6 

0 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

East North Centnd... 

27 

40 

39 

48 

*35 

39 

36 

66 

28 

42 

West North Central. 

120 

220 

193 

180 

195 

145 

193 

126 

•124 

114 

South Atlantic. 

i 39 

30 

*64 

»;« 

45 

*62 

*98 

87 

43 

51 

East South Central. 

1 372 

395 

217 

675 

652 

823 

676 

532 

583 

653 

West South Central. 

32 

65 

32 

32 

60 

125 

139 

83 1 

116 

74 

Mountain. 

i 48 

29 

57 

95 

48 

20 

162 

86 

57 

48 

Pacific. 

191 

148 

212 

209 

177 

267 

220 

215 

313 

206 


t The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1023. 

^ Wilmington, Del, not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

• Racine, Wis., not included. 

^ Hartford, Conn., and Wichita, Kans., not included. 

• Hartford, Conn., not included. 

• Wichita, Kans., not included* 
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62 S 


Siifmmaryt of tfports from citiesy Ikctmher tB, M&rek 7, ISM- 

Annual rnteu per lOQJOOO population —Couthau/ed 
TYPHOID PEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan, 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

Mar. 

7 

Total. 

37 

3G 

2 21 

«17 


2t3 

2 13 

11 

. 

11 

New England. 

25 

15 

25 

20 

7 

30 

20 

0 

»13 

7 

Alid'dle Atifintic. 

Ui 

49 

21 

20 

1 19 

13 

6 

10 

8 

10 

Eubt North ('cntral . 

28 

23 

23 

11 

1 ® 10 

8 

ft 

0 

7 

11 

West Noith (’entral. 

4 

6 

10 

0 

! 12 

0 

10 

4 

«17 

0 

South Atl.'inlic.. 

41 

hh 

221 

2 It 

3.7 

317 

2 34 

8 

20 

8 

EuiJt South. CVntiai. 

40 

51 

17 

29 

23 

11 

40 

34 

I 34 

34 

Wrst Mouth ('entml.. 

37 

i 70 

70 

42 

CO 

23 

40 

42 

42 

28 

Mountain... 

0 

10 

0 

48 

19 

29 

19 

38 

7(5 

10 

Pacific ... 

17 

20 

6 

16 

3 

17 

12 

23 

9 

15 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Tolal. 

New England . 

Middle Atlantic- 

East North Ueiitral- 
Wt\sf North Cential. 

South Atlantic.. 

East South ('ojELtml. 
West South ('cntral- 

Mountain. 

PiiciHc. 


19 

21 

y 22 

322 

>23 

*30 

*28 

30 

«34 

30 

3 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 

27 

17 

MO 

17 

21 

20 

18 

20 

16 

24 

22 

21 

20 

16 

10 

10 

15 

18 

>12 

13 

17 

18 

24 

27 

9 

13 

2 

20 

15 

20 

11 

22 

>39 

35 

20 

35 

2 47 

*23 

39 

*49 

* 55 

1 .5.5 

49 

.53 

63 

46 

46 

63 

74 

69 

63 

74 

126 

103 

51 i 

41 

87 

92 

82 

97 

122 

1.53 

148 

143 

38 1 

19 

29 

10 

38 

57 

57 

57 

19 

19 

12 : 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 

4 

12 

1 

29 

29 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

" 

203 

192 

*215 

*211 

>206 

*225 

*222 

2X6 

<201 

205 

New England. 

174 

122 

157 

210 

241 

211 

239 

241 

3 242 

226 

Middle Atlantic. 

226 

228 

260 

234 

230 

253 

231 

216 

185 

210 

East North Central .. 

165 

152 

152 

I4i2 

>146 

164 

168 

184 

171 

195 

West North Ccntial. 

101 

90 

107 

120 

118 

134 

131 

131 

«161 

140 

South A Uantic. 

260 

246 

*294 

*275 

252 

* 315 

* 270 

252 

1 305 

268 

East South ('entriil. 

303 

292 

189 I 

320 

303 

326 

320 1 

320 

292 

269 

West South Central... 

341 

260 

449 1 

362 

229 

3.'i2 

404 

408 

260 

229 

Mountain.— 

229 

229 

248 ! 

324 

315 

j 191 

277 

219 

26T 

162 

Pacific. 

188 

184 

163 

1 

208 

217 

1 196 

192 

213 

163 

139 


Number of citks included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group^ estimated as af July Ij 


Group of cities 


Total.. 

New Ejjgland. 

Middle Atlantic. 

East North Central. . 
West North CentraL.. 

South Atlantic.. 

East South Central... 

West South Central_ 

Mountain. 

Pacific. 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
easea 

Number 
of Cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggsegato 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,034 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

2,098,746 

10 

W 

10,304,114 

I0,3Q4>,U4 

17 

17 

7,032,535 

7,032,535 

14 

Vt i 

2,515,330 

2,38l;4M 

22 

22 

2,566,901 

, 2^589,9ttL 

7 

7 

911,885 

«U,885 

1,023,0X8 

8 

6 

l,m,564 

9 

9 

646,445 

540,445 

6 

3 

1,797,830 

1,278,841 


) AVllm mgton, Del nek h3slt»liid. Bepttrt not sfeei'eedi at thne of gotag* te pNse. 

* Racine, WIs., not included. 

* Ilartfoid, Conn., and Wichita, Kans., not incMed). 

»Hartford, Conn., not included. 

< W^ichita, Kans., not included. 













































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BOLIVIA 

Mortality—SmaUpox—Typhwt fever — Tm Paz—January 1-31, 
1925. —During the month of Janxiury, 1925, 216 deaths from all 
causes were reported at La Ptiz, Bolivia. Estimated population, 
100,000. Five deaths from smallpox and two eases of typhus fever 
were reported during this period. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Mean urea for dentruction of foci not carried out —According 
to information dated February 10,1925, official declaration was made 
under date of November .‘10, 1924, to thci effect that the occurrence of 
plague had been reported in the Canary Islands, at Grand Canary 
and Teneriffe, since the year 1907; that the measures ordered to he car¬ 
ried out to extinguish the foci of infection had been unsuccessful, 
owing largely to local indifference; and that commissions had been 
appointed to study the existing foci and to propose measures for their 
destmetion. It was stated Februaiy 10 that the work of extinguish¬ 
ing the plague foci had not been begun. 

The last reported occurrence of plague during the year 1924 was 
for December 19, 1924, with three cases and one fatality at Kealejo 
Alto, Santa Cruz de Teneriffe. On January 3, 1925, a case of plague 
was reported in the vicinity of Santa Cruz de Teneriffe. 

FINLAND 

Lethargic encephalitis—Typhoid fever—Paratyphoid fmvr—January 
16-31, 1925. —During the period January 16-31, 1925, 4 cases of 
lethargic encephalitis, 62 cases of typhoid fever, and 20 cases of 
paratyphoid fever were reported in Finland. Population, 3, 435,249. 

LATVIA 

Typhus fever—Other comwunicahle diseases — December, 1924 .—' 
During the month of December, 1924, 14 eases of typhus fever were 
reported in the Republic of Latvia. During the same period, other 
communicable diseases were reported as follows: Measles, 192 cases; 
typhoid fever, 88; paratyphoid fever, 2; epidemic mumps, 119; 
whooping cough, 48. Population, estimated, 2,000,000. 

MALTA 

Lethargic encephalitis—Malta (undulant) fever—Typhoid fever — 
Fehruary 1-15, 1925. —During the period February 1-15, 1925, 4 

(629) 
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cases of lethargic encephalitis, 10 cases of Malta (nndiilant) fever, 
and 2 oases of typhoid fever were reported in the Island of Malta. 
Population, 216,702. 

MEXICO 

Smallpox — Monterey — Vaniifkaiion.— Under date of March 14, 
1925, tlie smallpox situation at Monterey, Mexico, was reported^ not 
to be und(‘r control and smallpox was stated to have appeared in 
some of the better sections of tlic town. At many points in Mexico 
all persons are reejuired to be vaccinated before departing by train. 
The health olliccu* of Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, has vaccinated the 
school children and ail j>ersons in hospitals; and in certain sections 
of the city door-to-door vaccination has been done. 

PERU 

Playkilim — Fehmary^ 192S —Press dispatdu's from Callao, 
Pt‘ru, dated Feljruaiy 15, 1925, state that there have oecurreNti 
rec<‘ntly 6 fatal cases of ]dague in that city, of which 4 occurred in 
children of one family. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Phyue- ~Phyve4nfected rodent —Jmmary 2S-S1, 192S —During the 
wee.k ended .January 31, 1925, four cases of plague with one death 
wei’o reported in tlie Union of South Africa (three cases, one fatal, 
in the native population, and one case in a European). For dis¬ 
tribution of oceummee aceording to locality, see page 631. 

During the same jx'riod a plague-infected house mouse was found 
ill the town of Edentnirg, Edenburg District. The Province was not 
stated. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Tb« Tcpom eontnined in the followmjj taMcs iimst not be •conftiderod as nr final as reg&if4s 

either the lists of countiies Induded or the figures for the purticular countries for which repoj-ts aio given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 27, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


PlfMje 

Date 

Cases ; 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

Ceylon... 



Nov. SO-Dec, 27, 1924: Casa, 5; 
5. 

Jan. il-17, 1925: Cases, 2^75: 
deaths, 1,628. 

India. 




Bomhay^.j 

Caleutta. 

Mndras . 

Rangoon. 

1 3w. 18r-24. 

Bin. 25-31. 

! Feb, i-H. 

Jan. 25-31. 

1 

18 

27 

1 

8 

1 

15 

17 

Siam: 

Bangkok. 

! Jan. 18-31. 

1 

1 


* Futdic Ilealth Rapurts, Feb. 1925, p. 275, 

^ From medicai ogicors of the Fuhlic Health Serrnoa, Ameiioan consuls, «nd other sotveea. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 27, 1925—Contiuiied 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

(^ascs 

Deaths 

Ceylon; 

Colombo.__ 

Feb. 1-7. 

1 

4 

Gold Coast_ 








Karachi.. 

Feb. 8-14. 

1 

1 

M adras Presidency__ 

Jan. U-17. 

222 

177 

Kangoon___ 

Jan. 25-31. 

10 

11 

Indo-Chlna: 

Dec. 25-31. 

1 

1 

Irak. 

June 29-Dec 13— 

18 

13 

Japan _ 

Nov.l6~Dec. 6_ 

7 


Java: 

West .Java— 

Jan 30 . 




Dec. 27.. 



l*cka1ongau. _ 

Dec 25-31. 


44 

Prnhalinggu 

Dec. 27. 



Tegal.-. 

Dec, 26-31. 


16 

Nigeria .... ___ 



Peru* 

('allao.-__ 

February, 1925_ 

6 

6 

Siam* 

Bangkok.... 

Jan. 25-31_ 

1 

1 

Straits ^ttleinents* 

Singapore .. 

.do. 

3 

2 

U nion of South Africa.. 




Cape Province— 

De Aar District - 
Malay C'ainp ..... 

Jan 25 '31 . 

1 

1 

F.dcnhiirg (town) . . 

do .. 



Transvaal— 

Boshof District. 

_do_ 

2 

1 




j 


Kcmarks 


November,1925: Cases, 7, deaths, 
0 . 

Jan. 11-17, 1025. Cases, 3,970; 
deaths, 3,522. 


Including 100 SQiiarc kilometers 
surrounding country. 


Town. Present. 

Province. Epidemic In one lo¬ 
cality. 

Piovincc. 

Province. Epidemic. 

Province. 

November, 1924; Cases, 78; 
deaths, fil. 

Four of these in children of one 
family. 


Jan. 25-31, 1925. Cases, 4; deaths, 
I Native cases, 3; deaths, 1; 
whit6,1 case. 

1 plague rodent; house mouse. 
Native. On farm. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria. __ 

Doc. 21-31. 

37 


Do. . 

Jan. 1-20. 

107 


Arabia 

Feb. 8-21.... 

2 


Bolivia: 

Ea pnz . 

Jan. 1-31. 


5 

Brazil. 

Pfirnambneo _ 

Jan. 11-17. 

7 

6 

British South Africa: 

Jan 27-F‘*b 2 . 

3 



Jan. 29-Fob. 4,. 

1 


Canada* 

British Columbia— 

Mar. 1-7. 

17 


Ceylon: 

(!'olombo. _ 

Feb. 1-7. 

1 


China. 

Amoy -- - ..._i 

Jan 25-Fpb 7. 



Antung __ _ 

Jan 19-Fob. 8. 

0 

i 

Hongkong___ 

Jan.4-17. 

4 

2 

Manchuria— 

Harbin_ 

Jan.16-21. 

1 


Shanghai . __ 

Feb. 8-14. 

1 

1 

France ... . _ 




Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 




Newcastle-on-Tyne. .. 

Feb. 15-21. 

1 


Greece... 




India____ 




Bombay___ 

Jan. 18-31. 

55 

26 

Calcutta_i 

Jan. 25-31. 

07 

66 

Karachi. _i 

Feb. 8-14. 

13 

1 

Madras.__ 

Feb. 1-14. 

173 

54 

Rangoon. I 

Jan. 25-81. 

40 

10 I 


Imported. 


Natives. 


Port case. 
Present. 


Case, foreign, death, Chinese. 
December, 1924. Cases, 12. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 28, 1925: Gases, 734. 

December, 1924* Cases, 2. 

Jan. 11-17, 1925: Cases. 2,597; 
deaths, 514. 

Mar. 5, 1925: Severely epidemic. 
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CHOLERA. PLA6UB. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS F^^EB, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended Mtrck 27, t9K^-Continued 

SMALLPOX—CoDtlnaed 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Indo-fniina* 

Saigon.. 

_do _ 

5 

137 

2 

3 

4 

2 

66 

Iraq-.-T. 

June 29-Dec. 13-.. 
Dec. 7-27_ 

Italy . 

lava 

West Java— 

Piskulongnn.. .. 

Dee. 2.5- 31. 


Mexico 

(luadalaiata. 

Mar :i-0. 

Feb 1-J4. 

Mar H _ 

3 

Mexico City, .. 

Mouterev___ 


V'eiH (^ru7 -- , _ 

Mar. 2-S.. 


2 

Nlgoiia.. 







Sianr 

Ilaugkok... 

Jan.18-31 . 

4 

6 

8 

Spam 

Mnlagu-.. 

Feb. 22-28. 

Tripoli. 

Tripoli____ 

July 14-Doc. 12— 

Feb 2r>-Mar. 3--. 

Jan 2.'i-31,- _ 

6 

24 

Tunis 

Tunis . 

29 

Union of South Afi ica 

Cai>e ProvintH*. - 

De A.ai Di'.trict. 

Orange Fie<» State - 

Ladybiaml Distuct.. . 
Uruguay. .. 

.do. 

1 


1 

TYPHUS 

3 PEVE] 

R 

Bolivia* 

La Pa?.. 

Jan 1-31. 

1 

2 


Chile. 

Valpaiano.| 

Czocho.slavakia . 

Feb 1-14.. 

.5 



Greece - .. 




Latvia .... 




Mexico 

Mexico Citv_-. 

Feb 1-14. 

11 


Morocco . _ ___ 



Palestine 

Rainleh__ 

Feb. 10-16_ 

1 


Poland__-. 








Remarks 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


Province. 


Including l^cdeial District. 
Piesput. 

November, 1924: Cases, 77; 
dcath,s, 23. 

Nov 30-Dec. 20, 1924; Cases, 6. 


Outbreak at railway (lauip. 

Outbreak On farm. 

August to October, 3934. Cases, 
20; deaths, 1. 


December, 1924- Cases, 5. 
Do 

Dec 1-31, 1924: ('ases, 14. 

Including Federal District. 
Noveinbei, 1924: C'ases, 5. 


Dec 7-20, 1924 Oases, 163; 
deaths, 11. 


YELLOW FEVEB 



1 

. 1 

I 

i 

November, 1934: Cases, 1; 





deaths, 1. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1024, to March 20, 1925 > 

CHOLERA 


Ceylon... 




June 29-Nov. 29, 1024: Cases, 0; 

Colombo,,.. 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 


deaths, 8. 

Do. 

Jan 11-24. 

2 

2 


India... 




Oct. 10, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 

Bombay. 

Nov. 23-l)ec. 20... 

4 

4 

Cases,' 27,164; deaths, '16,238. 

Calcutta..... 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3^ _ 

59 

51 

Jan. 4-10, 1925: Cases, 2,328; 

Do. 

Jan. 4-24. 

39 

37 

deaths, 1,820. 

Madras. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3_ 

69 

40 


Do. 

Jan. 4-31. 

94 

68 


Rangoon. 

Nov. 9-Dec. 20_ 

9 

3 


Do. 

Jan. 4 -10-_ 

4 

3 


Do. 

1 Jan. 18-24. 

1 

1 



> From medical officers of the Public Health Service* American consnls, and otber sonroes. 
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CHOLERA* PLAOUB* SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Reitortg Received flrom December 27, 1924, to March 20,1925—Continued 

CHOLERA—Con lluued 


Place 

Date 

Casojj 

Deaths 

Remorks 

fnd^China . - _ 


1 


Awg I'Sept. 30, 1024: Cases, 14; 





deaths, j’u. 

Province— 





Anam __ 

Aug. 1-31. 

1 

1 


f’amtiodia.. 

Aug. LSept. 30 

0 

5 


(.'ochin-C^hina. 

.do. 

7 

4 


Paigon-- 

Nov. 3tl-Dcc. 6_ 

1 



Siam: 





Bangkok. 

j Nov,0“20. 

4 

2 



PLAGUE 


Alores* 




Fuyal Island - 





Nov 4i!) _-_ 



Feteira . -. 

.do . .. 

l 


Bt. Michael JslaiKl.. 

Nov. 2-Jun. 3. 

30 

13 

British llast Africa 




Tanganyika Torritoiy. 

Nov 23-Dee. 27.., 

17 

10 

Uganda . 

Aug -Nov , 1024... 

242 

211 

Canary Islands 





Feb 4. 

1 



Dec 19. 

3 

1 

Teneriffc— 





.Tfln .3 _ 

1 


Celebe.M 





Oct. 20. 



Ceylon 




Colombo. 

Nov. 0-Jan. 3. 

12 

9 

1)0 . 

Jan 4 -31. 

3 

4 

China 





Dec 2S-Jan 3_ 




Nov. 2.LJfln. 31 1_ 


fihinc ffsien _ 

October, 1924__ 


700 

Ecuador. 




Chimboiazo Province— 




Alausi District __ 

Jan 14. 


14 

Guayaquil. 

Nov. 16-Dec 31-., 

0 

3 

Do. 

Jan i-Feb 15. 

31 

12 

Yagufichi -- _ 

Feb. 1-15.. 

1 

1 

F.PVTit . 








Citj ~ 




Alc'vandi'la . 

Year 1024 . 

2 

2 

iMii.idia, . 

_ .uo. _ 

1 

1 

PoitBaid- . 

. .. .do . 

6 

4 

Suez . 

. do . 

20 

13 

Provinci'— 




Dakhulia . 

Jan. 1-8 .. 

1 

1 

Kalioiibuih . . 

. do,. . 

3 


Menoufich . 

. do _- 

7 

3 

Gold Coast ... 




Hawaii 




Ilunokaa ___ 

Nov. 4 . 

1 


India __ _----- 




Bombay . 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3 _ 

4 

3 

Do. 

Jan 4-17 . 

2 

2 

Calcutta .- . . 

Jan. 18*24 . 

1 

X 

Karachi. 

Nov. SQ-Dec. 16,.. 

2 

1 

Do . 

Jan. 4-24.> 

10 

0 

Madras Presidency. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20...| 

528 

379 

Do. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3---.. 

157 

108 

Do. 

Jan, 4-10. — 

314 

164 

Rangoon_ _ 

Oct. 26-JBn. 3_— 

26 

25 

Do . 

Jan. 4-24.j 

28 

23 


Present wjth several cases. 


Plated to have been infected 
with plague Pepl, 30,192< 
Vicinity of Santa Cruj de Tene- 
ritfe 

In vicinity. 

Kpidemic 


Five plague rodents. 

Present. 

Do. 


At two localities on Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in¬ 
fected, 02 

Rats taken, 31,262; rats found in¬ 
fected, IH. 

Year 1024; Chsw, 373. Jan. 1-28, 
1025* t'ases, 15 

Last ease, Nov. 26. 

Last case, July 6. 

Last 04180, Dee 7. 

Last ease, Dec 20. 


Scpt.-Oct., 1924; Deaths, 42, 

Plagiio-lnfected rodents found 
Dec. 9,1924 and Jan. 15,1925. 
Dot. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,IM; deaths, 21,505 
Jan. 4-10, 1925: Coses, 4,299; 
deaths, 3,461. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND TEIXOW 

FEVE B*—Coll t i n ucd 

Reports Received from December 27» 1924, to March 20, 1925—Continued 

PLAGUE—(Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Aug. l-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 

Province— 

Aug. l-Scpt. 30_ 

_do. 

4 

4 


18 

15 



.do... 

3 

1 



Jan. 1D17. 

2 

1 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 


Aug. 10-Nov 16... 

Nov 11-22. 

12 


Java: 

East Java— 


Province of Kediii; epidemic. 

Do. 


Nov 29. 



Soeralmya. 

Do . 

Nov. 16-Dec 13— 
Dec 21-31_ 

53 

18 

65 

17 

West Java— 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3_ 

14 


Do. ... . 



80 1 


Oct 14-Nov. 3_ 


29 


Do . .. 

Nov 18-Dec 22... 


133 


TcKnl . 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24-- 


10 





Nov. 1-Doc. 15, 1924: Cases, 254; 

Provinces— 

Nov. 1-Dec 15_ 

4 

2 

deaths, 218. 

MoraTnatiRfl - - - _ 

__do. 

49 

34 


Tananarive _-_ 

Oct. 10-Dec. 31.... 

298 

274 

Tananarive City (interior), Oct. 

Do. 

Jan 1-15.. 

54 

4 

48 

16-NoV. 30 Cases, 8; deaths, 7. 
Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic. 

Tananarive (town) 
Do. 

Dec. 16-31. 

4 I 

Jan. 1-h). 

1 

1 I 



Dec. 16-31. 

71 

62 


Do. 

Jan. 1-15. 

53 

47 


Towns (ports)- ■ 

Fort Dauphin . 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15_ 

12 

5 


Majunpv-.. 

Nov 1-30.- 

1 

1 


Tunifliiive - _ 

_do__ 

1 

1 


Mauritius I.sland. 



Sept. 7-Oct 18, 1924* ('asos, 60 

Morocco. 

Marrakech 




aeaths, 5ii. 

Feb. 9, 1925; Present in native 
(luarter of town. Stated to bo 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

August- October, 1924: Cases, 309; 
deaths, 256. 

Nigerift- __ __ 




Siam: 

Bangkok.... 

Dec. 28-Jan 3._ 

1 

1 

Siberia 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga.-.. 

October, 1924. 


3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Setllemcnts* 

Singapore..-. 

Nov. 0-15. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 4-17.. 

3 

2 


Syria: 

Beirut .... 

Jan. 11-20. 

1 



Turkey 

Const antinoplc. 

Jan. 9-15. 

i 

6 

6 


Union of South Africa. 

Jan 4-24. 

13 

4 


('ape Province— 

De Aar District.-,.. 

Nov, 22-Jan. 3_ 

4 

1 

Native, 

Do-. 

Jan. 4-10. 

2 

Natives; on^irnis. 

8 miles from Kimberley. 

DronfieUl . 

Pec. 7-13. 

1 


Kimberley.- 

Dec. 7-27 . 

3 

2 

Maraisburg District_ 

Orange Free State - 

Bloemfontein District.. 
Do. 

Nov. 22 Dec. 13... 

Dec. 21-Jan. 3. 

Jan. 11-17. 

4 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Bubonic, on Goedshoop Farm. 

Native; on farm. 

Ficksburg District. 

Hooi}Sta(l District . 

Kroonstacl District. 

Do.-. 

Dec 28-Jan. 3. 

Dec. 7-13. 

1 

1 

1 

On farm. 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3_ 

Jan. 18-24 . _ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Native; on farm. 

Phllippolis District.... 
Vn^Jefort District. 

Dec. 21-27. 

1 

Dec. 7-20. 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Bteynsburg Distriot.. 

Jan 4-10. 

1 


Native; on farm. Provinoe not 
stHled 
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March 27,1«26 


mOimA, FLA^CB, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YM-LOW 

FEVER—<.V>«iin«eti 

Itep^rtB RecdTed Hhoin December 27, 1924, te Mercb 29, 1'925—Continued 

PLAGUE— 


Piaee 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

llomarks 

Union of South Africa: 
Transvaal— 

Boshof District. 

Doc 7-Jan. 3. 

3 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

On farm. 

Native, 4 cases; white, 1 Mai 
case. On fanns. 

On Farm Wolverspruit Vaol 
River. Native. 

At ATflrseflle, Franoe., Nov. 0, 
1924. Phiguo I at found. Ves¬ 
sel loft for Taiiiatave, Mada- 
giisfar, Nov 12, 1921. 

\t 'Maiunga, MiulaRasear, from 
Djibuti, Red Sea port. 

Do._. 1 

Jan n-24. 

SinitbPeld . 

WolniaransStad Dis¬ 
trict 

On 

8 . S. Condo. ... - 

.. do. 

Nov 22--:Sl. 

1 


Stonmship. _-w-J 

1 

November, 1024. _J 

1 

1 



SMALLPOX 



_ 



Jan 1-31. 

5 


Arabic 

Jan. 25-Feb. 7. 

3 


Bo!i\ la 

Nov.j-Dec 31_ 

20 

11 

Braril 

pornanibuco. 

Nov tKlan 3. 

100 

27 

Do. . 

Jan 4-10__ 

15 

6 

Bnti.'sh Fast Afiica 

Konva— 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 


Uganda - 

Oct 1-31. 

4 


British Sou 111 \fiica 

Northern Rliodc.sin. 

Oct. 28-Dec. If).... 

57 

2 

Oafiarla* 

Brjlksb Columbia— 

Dec.l4-,T«ri 3 .... 

32 


Bo... 

Victoria__ 

Jan 4-l^eb 2K- 

Jan. 18-Feb 7. 

206 

2 

. 

Manittiba— 

Wifrnipeg-- 


14 


Jau 4-Feb.27_ 

30 


New* Bmnsv ick - 

Bona vent lire and 
(In'-pc •'’ountics. 

Jan 1-31. 

1 


Ft b. 8-14„. 

1 


Ontfirin 




n anil 1 ton.-. 

_ 

' Jan. 24-30....' 

1 1 


Coylon 


1 


f^olnntlin 

iaii 18-31_ 

3 ! 


China* 

/V nK>y 

Nov. 9-Jan 24_ 


AiitUttg. _ 

Nov 17-Dec. 28... 

5 


Dn 

Jan. 5-18. 

4 


Foocliow 

Nov. 2-Jan. 27_ 



Hongkong_ 

Nev 9-Jan. 8. 

fl 

2 

Nfinkirig 

Jan 4-17. 



Shanghai... 

Dec 7-27. 

1 

2 

Do 

1 Jan 18-24. 

J 


Do. 

Feb. 1-7. 

2 

3 

Chosen: 

Sennl ..... 

Dec 1-31 . 

1 


CxeehoRloAraklft ^ - 




Ecuador: 

Guayaquil_’ 

Nov. 16-Dec. 15.,.] 

4 


Egypt: 

Alexandria_ 

Nov. 12-Dec. 81... 

10 


___J 

Jan. 8-28. 

8 


Esthonia_____ 



Franco___..._ 

__ _ 



St. Male. 

Feb. 2-8. 

7 

1 


July J'Dec 20, 1024; Cases, 372. 


InipoTtcd. 


County 

Nov 30 -Dpc. 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Pec 28-Feb. 28, J926- Cases, 41; 
death, 1 

July 27-Nov 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
death, 1 

Present. 


Do. 

Do 

Deaths among Chinese. 

AprU-Jiine, 1924* Case, 1; oecur- 
nug in Province ol Mocafria. 


Dec. 1-51,1924: Cases, 2. 
July-Novcmher, 1924. Cases, 69. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Euyth frdtai 
8 fax, Tunis. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 20,1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Germany... 

Fninkfort-on-Main. Jan. 1-10. 1 

Gibraltar... Dec H-14. 1 

Gold (’oast.. 


Great Britain* 

England and Wales. 

1)0 . 

Ncweastle-on-Tyne. 
Greece.. 


Nov 23-Jan. 3_ 

Jan 4 24. 

Jan. 18-Feb, 14_ 


472 

351 

8 


Do. 

Salonikl. 

India.. 

Bombay. 

Do,. 

(’alcutta 

Do.. 

Karachi, 

1 ) 0 .. 

Madras 

Do-. 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo-China.. 


Nov. 11-Dec. 22... 


Nov 2-Jan 3. 

Jan.4 17 . 

Oct. 2«-Jan 8. 

Jnn. 4-24. 

Nov 16-Jan 3.. . 
Jan 4-Feb. 7.. ... 
Nov 16-Jaii 3 ... 

Jan 4-31 . 

Oct 26-Jan 3. 

Jan. 4-24 . 




30 

18 

17 

11 

307 

170 

262 

164 

16 

2 

39 

5 

122 

48 

112 

36 

86 

28 

156 

24 


June 29-Nov. 8,1924: Cases, 7. 

July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 


Jan.-June, 1924* Cases, 170; 
death.s, 27 

July-Nov, 1924: Cases, 36; 
deaths, 26 

Oct 19, 3924, to Jan 3, 192,5: 
Casas, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan. 4-10, 1925* Cases, 2,442; 
deaths, 4«7 

Mar 5, 1925. Epideniio. 


Aug I-Sepl 30, 1924* Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76, 


Province— 

Anam. 

Cambodia .... 
Coc*hin-(’hina. 
Saigon ... 
Do-... 
Tonkin . 

Iraq: 

Bagdad.. 

Italy.. 

Jamaica. 

Do. 

Kingston. 

Japan. 

Nagasaki. 

Java. 

East Java— 
Pasoeroean... 

Do. 

Soerabaya.... 
West Java— 

Batem. 

Batavia. 

Do. 

Cheribon.,.. 
Pekaloiigun.. 
Preanger.- .. 

Latvia.... 

Mexico 

Di a-^rigo..-. 

Do. 

Guadalajara. 

Do... 

Mexico City. 

1)0 . 

Monterey. 

Salina C’ruz. 

Ssiltillo. 

Tampico . 


Vera Cm?. . 

Do. 

Do. 

Villa Hermosa 


Aug 1-Sept. 30... 

do. 

.do. 

Nov 16-Jan. 3 . 

Jan 4-10 .. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30... 


40 

40 

115 

17 

3 

19 


11 

9 

49 

6 

1 

7 


Nov. 9-Dcc 27 ... 2 1 


Nov 30-Dcc. 27.. 4 

Feb.’0^15'.3 


Oct. 26-Nov. 1_ 

Nov 12-19 .. 

Oct. 19-Dec 31.... 


9 

m 


1 

212 


Oct 14-20. 

Oct. 21-Nov 14... 

Dec. 20-Jan. 2_ 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24... 

.do. 

Nov. 18-24. 


2 .. 

2 .. 

19 4 

15 . 

22 . 

1 .. 


Dec. 1-31.. 

Jan. 1-Feb 28.. 

Dec*. 23-29.. 

Jan. 6-12.. 

Nov. 23-l)ec.27... 5 

JaU. 11-31. 5 


Dec. 1-31. 

Feb. 22-28. 

Dec. 11-31. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28. 

Dec. 1-Jan 3. 

Jan. 5-Feb. 15. 

Feb. 22-28. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 10.... 


1 


5 

40 


5 

10 

1 

1 


1 

1 

4 

15 

10 

25 

6 


Including 100 sq, km. of sur¬ 
rounding country. 


June 29-Doc. 0,1924. Cases, 61. 
Nov. 30-Jan 3 Cases, 50. Re¬ 
ported as alastrim. 

Jan. 4-31, 1926. Cases, 43. Re¬ 
ported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug, l-Nov. 16, 1924; Coses, 4. 


Epidemic in two native villages. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924; Oases, 5. 


Jan. 24, 1923: Outbreak. 


Present. Locality, capital. State 
of Tabasco. 
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March 27,1925 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Coul Inued 


Reports Received l^om December 27.1924', to Marcb 29, 1925—Continued 


SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Ca.se.s 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Nigeria. 




Jan June, 1924: Cases, 357; 




deaths, 87 

Do.. 




July- Oct ,1924; Cases, 10; deaths, 

Persia: 





Teheran. 




Sopt, 23-l>ec. 21, 1924: Deaths, 



1 


12 . 

Peru- 





Arcfiuipa.. 

Nov. 24-30 . 


1 


Poland. 




Wept 21-Nov. 29,1934: Cases, 19; 





dcathi?, 2. 

Portugal- 





Lisbon . 

Dec 7-.Tnn. 3_ 

17 



Do.. 

Jan 4-Fob 7_ 

45 ! 



Oporto.■ 

Nov 30-Dee. 27... 

1 

2 


Do.i 

Jan 11-17. 

1 i 



Russia .1 




Jan -Tune, 1924’ ('ases, 9,683. 
July-Sept., 1924: Cases, 1,251. 

Siam 


i 



Bangkok.1 

Dee 28-Jan 3. 

f 1 

1 


Spain 1 





Barcelona.' 

Nov 27 Dec :U.., 




Caclin .. ' 

Nov l-i>ec 31_' 


r.i 


Do.. . 

Jan 1 31.1 

1 . 

9 


Madrid.... 

Ytw 1»24 .' 


40 


Mal’tga . 

Nov 23-Jan. 3.. .! 

1 

w 


Do .. 

Jan 4-Feb. 21... .1 


m 


\m1('iichi . 

Nov 30-Dec 0_1 

2 



Do .i 

Feb lfi-21.1 

2 



&svit 7(1 land 





Lurernc.. 

Nov 1-DoC' 31 

19 ! 




Jan. 1-31..... 

24 



SjT’la- ! 





Aleppo __ 1 

Nov 2:i-Dec. 27..J 

13 



Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb 14. 

55 

17 


Damascus. 

Jan. G-13 . 

2 

__ 


Tunis 





Tutus . 

Nov. 2fi-De<‘ 29. . 

42 

35 


Do . 

Jan 1-14 . _ 


29 


Do. 

Jan. 22-Fpb 


120 


Turkey: 





Cnnstantinople _ 

Doc. 13-19.-... 

5 



Union of South Africa. 




Nov. 1-Dec. 31,1924; Cases, 14. 

Capo Piovinco.. 

Nov 9-J<in 17_ 



Outbreaks. 

Orange Free State. 

Nov 2 H__ 



Do. 

Transvaal.i 

Nov 9-Jan 10 



Do. 

Uruguay. 




Jan -Jm>e, 1924: Cases, 101; 




deaths, 2. 

Do. 


. 


July, 1924- Cases, 25; deaths, 3, 

On vessel- 




At .Santiago de C^uba, from 

S. S. Habanu. 

Feb. 18. 

1 





Kingston, Jamaica. 

At 8t. Main, France, from 6faz, 

S. S. Ruyth. 




Tunis; believed to have im¬ 
ported smallpox infection. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 20, 1925— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen: 

Weoiil .. 

Nov. 1-30 _ 

1 

1 


Egypt. 

Alexandria__ 

Dec. 3-9.. 

1 

1 


Cairo.. 

Oct. 1-Dcc. 23. 

13 

8 


Ksihonia. 



Dec. 1-31, 1924* Cases, 6. 

France..... 




July-Octi, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Oct. 1-31, 1924- 1 case. 

May-June, 1924. Cases, 118; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Nov., 1924: Cases, 36; 
deaths, 4. 

old (’’oast .. 




Greece. 




Do. 




Baloniki .. 

Nov 17-Dec. 16-. 

3 

2 

1)0. 

Jan 25 *31 _ 

1 



Japan... 




Aug 1-Nov. 16, 1924. Cases, 2. 
Oct.-Nov., 1924: Cases, 16. 

Aug-Oct., 1924: Cases, 16; 
deaths, 1. 

Latvia ___ 




Lithuania. 

i . 



Mexico- 

Durango. 

Dec. 1-31 _ 


1 

Guadaiaiara .. ... 

Dec 23-29 _ 


1 


Mexico City.. 

Nov. O-Jan 3. 

80 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

Do 

Do. 

Jan 11-31. 

29 


Palestine. 



Nov. 12-Dec 8, 1924 Cases, 7, 

Ekiou. 

Dec 23-29. 

1 


Jerusalem. 

.do. 

2 



Do. 

Jan. 20-2(). 

1 



Mikveh Isiael . 

_do . 

1 



Peru 

Arequipa. 

Nov 24-30.* 


1 


Poland. 



Sept. 28-Dec. 6, 1924: Coses, 379; 
deaths, 22. 

Portugal 

Lisbon. 

Dec 29-Jan 4 ... 


2 

Oporto. 

Jan 4-Feb 7 ... 

2 



Rumania,.... 



Jan-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-Aug, 1924: Coses, 89; 

deaths, 12 

Jan 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,000 July-Sept., 1924: Cases 
5,225. 

Do. 

1 


Constanta... 

Dec 1-10 . 

1 ^ 


Russia.- .. 




Jbcnlngrad. 

June 29-Nov. ^ . 

' 12 


Spain. 

Madrid. 

Year 1924.. 

3 

Malaga.. 

Doc. 21-27.... 


1 


Sweden- 

Qoteborg. 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 


Tunis. 




July 1-Dec 20,1924* Cases, 40. 

Turkey. 

Constantinople. 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

0 

1 

Do. 

Jan 2-22. 

6 


Do. 

Feb. 1-7. 

1 

1 


Union of South Africa . 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 

Cape Province . 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

126 

24 

deaths, 87. 

Dec. 21-Jaii. 17: Outbreaks. 

East Loudon. 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 



Natal. 

Nov l~Dec. 31-.. 

130 

60 


Do... 

Jan 18-24. 

Outbreaks 

Orange Free State... 

Nov. 1-Dec 31_ 

69 

8 

Dec. 7-Jan. 17, Outbreaks. 

Transvaal. 

.. do . 

30 

6 

Yugaslavla, .. 




Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924; Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. 

Belgrade. 

Nov. 24-Dec 28... 

5 


1 




YELLOW FEVER 


Gold roa!?t. 


3 

3 


Salvador: 





Ban Salvador. 

June-Oct., 1924—. 

77 

28 

Last case, Oct, 22, 1024. 


X 
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VACCINATION BY MOUTH AGAINST BACILLABY DYSENTERY 


By Ella M. A. Enlows, Associate Bacteriologist, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health 

Service 

DISCUSSION OF METHOD 

Vaccination by mouth is not a new method. Pasteur (1880) 
showed that some immunity followed the feeding of anthrax spores 
to sheep, and that considerable resistance was shown by chickens 
fed with the cholera vibrio. This method was also used more 
tlian 30 years ago by Ehrlich (1891) for the production of antiricin 
and antiabrin in laboratory animals. Kenewed interest has been 
brought about largely by the work of Besredka (1919 et 
.seq.). He stressed the addition of bile as a necessary adjunct to 
certain of the bacilliary vaccines (typhoid, cholera), claiming that 
the eroding action of the bile upon the intestinal mucosa would bring 
about intimate contact of the ingested micro-organisms and the 
deeper-lying cells of the intestinal wall. This, he concluded, would 
render such cells able to withstand future invasion of living organisms, 
thus olforeing an effective barrier against a generalized infection. 
Calmette (1923) questions the erosive action of the bile. He points 
out that the e])ithelium of the mucosa is never sufficiently hitact 
to j)revent the entrance of bacteria, and that, moreover, the gastric, 
biliary, and intestinal gland secretions must dissolve and digest 
large numbers of living and dead bacteria. He believes that the 
continuous or intermittent action of the products of this lysis may 
bring about immunity to certain species of bacteria which have be¬ 
come adapted to life in the digestive tract. Our own experiments 
lead us to believe that very large amounts of bile are necessary in 
order to bring about diarrhea or other readily ()bservable patho¬ 
logical condition. Tlie few sections made did not demonstrate 
erosion. In order to give to human beings, doses equivalent to 
those producing definite pathological conditions in the rabbit, 
amounts varying from 100 to 200 c. c. might have to be used. Per¬ 
haps even more than this would be required, provided the suscep¬ 
tibility were more or less the same. 

Besredka’s theory of local immunity is not new. Loeffler (1906), 
in working with mouse typhoid, expressed much the same view as 
did others following him. The theory of local immunity was sug- 
!IM7S““26t —1 (639) 
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gested to thpsr early investigators largely because they could not 
deinonstrato with any degree of constancy (and frequently not at all) 
certain antibodies (e. g., agglutinins, bacteriolysins, etc.) in the blood 
stream of the animals vaccinated by mouth. And yet these animals 
could resist infective doses of the particular organisms used. Loeffler 
(1906) believed that it was no doubt due to cellular action, either of 
the epithelial cells themselves, or of the leucocytes, which, he points 
out, are so abundant in the intestinal canal. 

Vaccination by the subcutaneous route against bacillary dysentery 
was attempted soon after the discovery of the causal organisms. It 
was found very early, however, that the reactions were extremely 
severe, ospocially with the Shiga type (Eberthella dyunUriae Shiga), 
death following in a few instances in man, and in many of the animals. 
Quite naturally, then, when it was shown that much larger doses of 
vaccines prepared from other organisms could be administered by 
mouth, vaccination by mouth was undertaken against bacillary 
dysentery. Zeitlin (1905) was not able to demonstrate agglutinins 
following the administration of the Shiga typo (human). Hida and 
Toyoda (1907) showed antibody response following the ingestion of 
Shiga dysentery bacilli previously digested witli pepsin and trypsin. 
Shiga (1908-9) used heat-killed organisms and succeeded in develop¬ 
ing some immunity. 

Chvostek (1908) used killed Shiga bacilli and demonstrated a 
small quantity of antitoxin in the blood of a part of the treated 
animals. 

Dopter (1908) fed mice definite amounts of dried dysentery organ¬ 
isms previously killed by heat and found that the mice developed a 
certain degree of immunity 10 to 12 days after administration of 
the first dose, but that this immunity did not appear to last beyond 
30 days. Later (1909) he used sensitized dysentery bacilli. The 
organisms were treated with immune serums; and, after agglutination 
had occurred, the precipitate was dried and used as the vaccine. By 
this method he found the immunity was of longer duration (four 
months), and no severe reactions followed. He did not consider that 
the method of administration of dysentery bacilli to man by mouth 
would be very practicable. 

Besredka (1919 ct seq.) used both killed and living vaccines. He 
considered that the natural immunity of rabbits against typhoid and 
paratyphoid depended upon the integrity of the intestinal mucosa; 
so that when the intestinal mucosa is more or less denuded, the 
vaccine may come into close contact with the underlying cells and 
resistance be established. To bring about this erosion, Besredka 
administered ox bile in 8 to 10 c. c. amounts on the day prior to the 
ingestion of the vaccine. The bile was mixed with licorice powder 
in some instances. On the following morning the animals (kept 
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without food) were given a second dose of the ox bite, and 2 hours 
later the vaccine was administered per os by means of a small 
catheter. 

He attempted in the following way to show that the resistance 
resulting from this method of vaccination resided in the intestinal 
wall: 

Rabbits were prepared with bile and then given per os a sublethal 
dose of paratyphoid B bacilli {Salmonella schottmiilleri). The 
agglutinin titer and the other (protective) antibodies rose rapidly and 
reached their height at the twenty-fifth day. On that day the agglu¬ 
tinin titer varied from 1: 20,000 to 1: 80,000 (different animals). At 
the end of two months the agglutinins were found to be rapidly dimin¬ 
ishing. The ingestion at this time of a second dose of living bacteria 
plus bile did not result in a second increase in the agglutinins and pro¬ 
tective substances. On the contrary, the agglutinins two months 
later had dropped to 1:200 and 1:400. Besredka assumed, therefore, 
that the first ingestion of the living bacteria produced an impermea¬ 
bility of the intestinal wall which prevented the living bacteria and 
their endotoxin given with the second dose from passing through into 
the general cir(‘iilation and causing the formation of immune bodies. 
He believed that the immunity was more lasting if living bacilli were 
administered. Subseciuent experiments enabled him to conclude that 
ox bile was not necessary in case of the dysentery bacilli of the Shiga 
type, since the organisms themselves exerted an erosive action upon 
the intestinal mucosa. 

Following the work of Besredka, a number of investigators again 
took up the problem of vaccination by mouth against various intes¬ 
tinal infections. The use of this method presented itself as a problem 
of importance, because Besrodka^s advocacy of its use in human beings 
was followed very soon by the sale of vaccine pellets for such pur¬ 
poses. These pellets consisted of the dried vaccine, and were to be 
administered with the bile pills in most cases. According to the 
reports so fur received, the trials with this commercial'^bilivaccine^^ 
in foreign countries have been very successful. The results obtained, 
however, must be analyzed very critically before definite assertions 
are made as to the value of the treatment. 

Zinghcr and Soletsky (1920) attempted to verify the work of 
Besredka in so far as it applied to animals. They experimented with 
Salmonella schoUmulleri. They concluded that no immunity was 
produced in rabbits prepared with ox bile, and fed living or dead 
paratyphoid B bacilli. No agglutinin production was noted in these 
rabbits. 

Kanai (1921) decided that a certain small degree of immunity was 
produc>ed in rabbits by the oral administration ol Eberthdla dysenteriae 
Shiga. 
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Nicolle and, Conaeil (1922) submitted some evidence as to the 
efficiency of this method in man. Their experiments were conducted 
in Tunis. They point out the difficulties involved in determining 
the efficiency of dysentery vaccine administered by the oral route. 
Among other things the natives of this area are quite resistant to 
dysentery, due, so the investigators believe, to the consumption of 
polluted water in infancy; also, they found the virulence of the 
dysentery bacilli to be exiremely variable. They finally secured a 
virulent strain and performed the following experiment: Cultures 
were sterilized at 75® C., then doses of 100 thousand millions were 
administered on the same days, both of the subjects fasting before 
and after the ingestion of the vaccine. Two other subjects were 
held as controls. The same dose was repeated on the second, third, 
and fifth days. On the fifteenth and eighteenth days alter the last 
ingestion, the test doses of virulent bacilli were given (10 thousand 
millions of wShiga organisms). No illness occurred among the vacci¬ 
nated subjects. Their serum showed no agglutinating power, even 
after the test dose. The two controls contracted a definite dysentery. 
The Shiga bacillus was isolated from the stools. The administration 
of antidysenteric serum resulted in prompt alleviation of the 
symptoms. 

Anglade (1924) followed the procedure of Besredka in the vacci¬ 
nation of both the civil and military population of a garrison at 
Versailles in 1923. The vaccinations were made during an epidemic 
of Shiga and Hiss dysentery. Five hundred and forty-six persons 
were vaccinated, among whom there were 42 cases, or 7.7 per cent. 
Among the 586 nonvaciinated persons there were 253 cases, or 43 
per cent. 

Antonovsky (1924) also tried vaccination by mouth against an 
epidemic of dysentery in an asylum at Petrograd in 1923. The first 
case appeared July 13, and the vaccinations were begun July 31 and 
completed August 3. The total number of persons in the asylum was 
2,768, one thousand of whom wore vaccinated. At the end of Sep¬ 
tember there had occurred 12 cases among the vaccinated, or 1.2 
per cent, and 56 cases among the unvaccinated, or 3.1 per cent. Of 
the J 2 cases occurring among the vaccinated, 9 came down during the 
first 10 days after the vaccination. 

Lesbre and Verdeau (1924) found that the immunity was rather 
slow to appear when this method was used (rabbits). Their best 
results, and these were rather poor, were obtained when the final 
test dose was given 40 days after the last dose of vaccine. 

Pascal (1924) reported upon a Flexner dysentery epidemic at a 
departmental, insane asylum at Chalons-sur-Mame, in 1923 and 1924. 
He used the oral route for vaccination of 399 occupants out of a total 
of 410. Among the 399 vaccinated, only 3 cases occurred (0.7 per 
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cent). In 1923, out of a total of 256 occupants, none vaccinated, 
there were 65 cases (25.3 per cent). Ho does not say whether or not 
the occupants were in some cases the same persons in both years. 

Gauthier (1924) tried vaccination against dysentery by the oral 
route among the Greek refugees. No infection was known to have 
occurred among the 29,880 persons vaccinated, although the disease 
continued to prevail among the unvaccinated groups. Agglutinins 
in high titer were found in the soriim of those who had ingested the 
vaccine. 

EXrERIMANTAL DATA 

Technique ,—In the first five experiments a No. 7 silk thread zebra 
catheter was used for the administration of the vaccine. In the sub¬ 
sequent experiments we used a small wooden mouth gag with a central 
opening through which a pipette or a syringe without needle was 
inserted. The animals swallow the fluid readily and the method is 
very rapid. No food was given for 18 hours prior to the administra¬ 
tion of the vaccine. 

In all of the later experiments young cultures were used, that is, 
those not over six hours old. The mortality was thus lessened. The 
majority of 18 to 24 hour cultures (solid media) of the Shiga type are 
toxic. The organisms were grown on 1 per cent glucose agar in Blake 
bottles, taken up in 0.85 per cent sodium chloride solution, killed by 
heat at 56° C. for 10 minutes, or 60° C. for 1 hour, or by 0.5 per cent 
phenol, then diluted to a definite turbidity with the aid of the nephclo- 
raeter. The various doses and various methods of killing the cul¬ 
tures were used in order' to give as many organisms as possibles with 
least danger. As an initial dose (vShiga type) for intravenous or sub¬ 
cutaneous vaccination, 20,000,000 organisms were found to be fairly 
safe and 100 to 200 times this dose for the per os vaccination. Actual 
count of the organisms was not made in any case. Counts pre¬ 
viously made enabled us to assume that at least 2,000,000,000 organ¬ 
isms were present in each cubic centimeter of a suspension having a 
turbidity of 1,000 parts per million. 

The toxicity of the cultures is variable, due to unknown condi¬ 
tions. Using the same medium, strain, temperature, and period of 
incubation, differences still occur. In increasing the subsequent doses, 
care is therefore necessary. At times wo have been able to double 
and triple the initial dose without great loss of our test animals; at 
other times heavy losses resulted. Variation in animal resistance 
is, of course, one factor. In the experiments now imdcr way, 
dried organisms are being used, since we have found that in the 
dried condition the toxicity does not vary in any marked degree 
if the material is kept in a dry, cold atmosphere (desiccator over 
sulphuric acid, temperature not over 15° C.). 
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Ten experiments arc summarized in Tables 1 to 5. More have been 
performed, but the virulence of the living cidtures is variable, as is 
well known by all workers on bacillary dysentery. This has necessi¬ 
tated the repetition of a number of tests, since in most cases the test 
dose of living culture was given intravenously. Only those tests in 
which all of the control animals (3 to 6 in each test) died are included 
in this report. In those cases in which the test dose was given by 
mouth, wc could regard it as a fourth vaccinating dose and repeat the 
living culture in greater concentration or by the intravenous route. 

In some of the experiments the vaccinating doses were given on 3 
successive days, with a 7 to 10 day interval, followed by three more 
daily doses, then the test dose 10 to 18 days later. In the majority of 
the experiments, however, the usual three doses were given one week 
apart, with the test dose 10 to 15 days after the last ingestion. In 
some cases the bile was given the day before, in others just a few 
minutes prior to the ingestion of the culture; and in some of the later 
experiments no bile at all was used, since as good results seemed to 
bo obtained without the hile and the fatalities were slightly reduced. 

A few experiments have, been conducted with the Flexner type 
{Ebfrihella parodysenteriae). Not enough work has been done to make 
certain of more than one thing: Very much larger doses can be used 
than would bo considered safe in case of the Shiga type. Very young 
rabbits arc sometimes sensitive to amounts of 2 c. c. of a heat-killed 
saline suspension of Flexner typo organi.sms standardized to a tur¬ 
bidity of 1,000 parts per million. Full-grown animals may safely bo 
given 5 to 10 c. c. of such a suspension, provided young cultures (4 
to 6 horns) arc used. It is no easier to determine the test dose in case 
of this type than it is with the Shiga type; consequently large num¬ 
bers of animals must be used if the results an' to be considered trust¬ 
worthy. In either case the lethal dose must be large enough to 
insure significant results in spite of animal and cultural variability, 
and yet not so large as to involve the question of death being due to 
toxicity. Under certain conditions the Flexner type is capable of 
producing toxin also; hence a vaccine for human use should be 
tested first on animals. 
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Tablb 1. —The protection afforded by three different methods of vaccination. The 
protection percentage in based upon the actual number of animals surviving all 
three vaccinating doses and receiving the test dose of living organisms 


Vaccinated by mouth 

Vaccinatefl 

intravenously 

Vaccinated 

subcutaneously 



Number 


Number 


Number of rabbits re- 

Per cent 

of rabbits 

Per cent 

of rabbits 

Per cent 

coiving test dose 

survival 

receiving 

survival 

receiving 

survival 



test dose 


test dose 


4 

50 





15 

73 





7 

42 





13 

30 

4 

. 

0 

4 

75 

11 

63 

3 

66 

4 

76 

8 

75 

4 

75 

6 

83 

0 

55 

3 

66 

5 

100 

12 

66 

5 

40 

4 

50 

14 

50 

4 

25 

5 

60 

13 

61 

5 

40 

4 

50 

Total animals.. 106 


28 


32 


Pci wnt survivals.... 

57 


45 


70 


While the greatest protection is shown by vacination l)y the sub¬ 
cutaneous route, 57 per cent is very encouraging for the oral method 
of vaccination. All of these experiments, as already stated, were 
performed with Kherthella dysenteriae Shiga; and from our knowledge 
of tlie action of test doses of living bacilli we must assume that at 
least some of the protection afforded is in the nature of resistance to 
the toxin injected with the organisms or subsequently liberated. In 
other words, when immunization occurs, some antitoxin is formed. 
Death does not occur rapidly in rabbits when living organisms are 
injected, unless enormous doses are used, and in the latter case the 
deaths are in a large proportion of cases due to the toxin injected, as 
can readily be shown at autopsy. 

Table 2.— The protection afforded by vaccination by mouthy xoith beef bile and 
without beef bile. The protection percentage is based upon the actual number 
of animals surviving all of the vaccinating doses and receiving the test dose of 
living organisms 


With bilo 

W’^ithout bile 

Number of rabbits 

Per cent 
surviv al 

Number 
of labbits 

Per cent 
survival 

4 

75 





3 

66 

15 

73 



11 

45 

5 

20 

8 

37 

6 

50 

10 

30 

5 

GO 

8 

50 



3 

33 

5 

100 

4 

50 

5 

60 

Total animals.. .63 


29- 


Average protection,- 

49 


60 


Table 2 indicates that the advantage lies with the organisms alone 
without bile. It is hardly fair, however, to compare the results in 
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the case of 29 ^mals with the-*rosult6 using 63. Yet, eren con¬ 
sidering that there is practically no difference in the protection 
obtained, since greater risk is involved when the beef bile is used, it 
may be concluded that beef bile can be eliminated without disadvant- 
age. 

Table 3. —The danger involved in the three methods of vaccination. The total 
number of animals receiving the first dose of vaccine, with the fatalities resulting 
from this initial dose, is shown in each case 


By mouth 

Intravenously 

Subcutaneously 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

rabbits 

deaths 

rabbits 

deaths 

rabbits 

deaths 

5 

1 

6 

6 

6 

6 

11 

4 

3 

0 



15 

0 

6 

2 

6 

2 

8 

1 

6 

5 

0 

5 

16 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

10 

5 

6 

4 

0 

4 

to 

9 

6 

2 

0 

0 

14 

4 1 

G 

3 

0 

1 

IG 

7 1 

6 \ 

3 1 

6 

3 

10 

6 

« 1 

0 

C 

0 

133 

40 1 

54 1 

^j 

51 

22 

Per cent fl 

fttality, 30 . 

57 . 

43 


In Table 3 it is shown that the greatest danger folio s the use of 
the intravenous method, as would naturally l>e cxi)ected because of 
the toxin content of the vaccine. There is no great difference be¬ 
tween the subcutaneous and per os methods; but ilie advantage is 
in favor of the per os method, and this advantage appears still greater 
when consideration is taken of the very inucJi larger doses which 
with safety may be given by this method. 

Table 4. —Comparison of the danger involved in per os vaccination with and loith- 
out beef bile. The total number of animals receiving the first dose of vaccine, 
with the fatalities resulting from this initial dose, is shown in both cases 


With bile 

Without bilo 

Number of 

.Number of 

Nmnber of 

Number of 

rabbits 

deaths 

rabbits 

deaths 

5 

1 



6 

8 





2 

1 

15 

0 



9 

5 



10 

2 





6 

1 

10 

3 

6 

3 

10 

5 






4 

8 

4 

6 

1 

10 

6 

6 

1 

16 

14 



16 

5 



115 

1 48 

32 

11 

Per cent fa’ 

talities. 42 


1 ^ 
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There is not must differeftce in percentage fatality shown in Table 
4 beftween the vaceination by mouth after preparation by means of 
bile and without the bile. The slight difference is, however, in favor 
of vaccine without bile. Certain samples of beef bUe are in themselves 
toxic to rabbits in the same doses previously proved to be satisfactory, 
using other lots. Besredka does not consider that the bile is neces¬ 
sary in case of the Shiga type, since this organism alone is known to 
produce injury in the large intestine. 

SUMMAKY 

(1) It is pointed out that the method of vaccination by mouth is 
not new. It was used more than 19 years ago in an effort to produce 
immunity to the Shiga type of bacillary dysenter)’^. Renewed 
interest in the problem followed Besredka’s experiments, in which ho 
introduced the use of beef bile as an erosive agent, preparing the way 
for the entrance of the subsequently ingested bacilli into the deeper 
lying cells of tlie mucosa which he considered responsible for the local 
immunity. 

(2) A brief review of some of the early work is given, and also of 
the work done since Besredka’s experiments, including a few of the 
experiments (foreign) on man. These experiments are somewhat 
contradictory in that at least a part of the animal experiments do not 
seem to confirm (he work of Besredka, while all of the human experi- 
memts favor tJiis method of vaccination. The human experiments 
arc, however, too few in number to warrant definite conclusions. 

(3) The author’s px])criments with rabbits (detailed in Tables 
1 to 4) show that the greatest protection (70 per cent) was afforded 
by the subcutaneous method, but that a fair degree of protection (57 
per cent) resulted from the vac<!ination by mouth, and that there 
was much less danger involved in the use of the latter method. 
Beef bile is sJiowji not to be necessary in vaccinating by mouth 
against the Shiga type of bacillary dysentery. 

CONCLUSIONS 

While the method of vaccinating by mouth against the Shiga 
type of bacillary dysentery should still bo considered in the experi¬ 
mental stage, two facts are evident; 

(1) The danger and discomfort are too groat to recommend the 
use of the subcutaneous method of vaccination against the Shiga 
type of infection. 

(2) Since vaccines can be so prepared that no danger nor discomfort 
follows their ingestion, and since at least some immunity is shown to 
follow such procedure, vaccination by mouth is apparently worthy of 
further trial. 
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STUDIES ON OXIDATION-REDUCTION 

VIL A STUDY OF DICHLORO SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS OF PHENOL 

INDOPHENOL 

By H. D. Gibbs, Senior Chemist, Barnett Cohen, Chemist, IlyRlenic l-Bboratory, United States Public 
lloftlth Service, and R. K. Cannan, Biochemist, University Collegre, London 

Introduction 

In this paper are presented electrometric data on a series of sub¬ 
stituted dicliloro indophenols which possess properties of possible 
value in the colorimetric estimation of oxidation-reduction levels. 
Like the dibromo compounds reported in Paper VI (Reprint No. 
915), the dichloro compounds retain tlieir brilliant blue color in 
mildly acid solutions and are also among tlie more stable of the 
indophenols. Moreover, the dichloro compounds arc easy to prepare 
and purify for use. 

Description of Preparations 

The seven preparations investigated in this paper are—• 

No. 1 (Lab, No. 11)—Phenol indo 2, ()-dicliloropheriol: 

NaO<^ V_ 
c" 

No. 2 (Lab. No. 11a)—Leuco derivative of No. 1: 

Cl _ 

ho/ /-N-/ /oh 

^_/ H \-/ 

Cl 
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No. 4 (Lab. No. 12a)—Leuco derivative of No. 3; 




No. 6 (Lab. No. 3a)—Leuco m-cresol indo 2, 6-dichlorophonoI: 



No. 6 (Lab. No. 14)—o-Chlorophenol indo 2, 6-dichlorophonol: 


Cl 

NaO^ 

CT 


Cl 

/ 



=0 


No. 7 (Lab. No. 15)—l-Naphthol-2-sodium sulphonato indo 2, 
6-diclilorophenol (Schaffer’s salt indo-2, 6-dichlorophenol): 


NaO. 


SO,Na 

° o 


Cl 

/" 

\ 


These will bo described briefly, a more complete discussion of the 
liistory, chemistry, preparation, and uses of the indophonols being 
reserved for a future communication. 

They were all made by the interaction in alkaline solution of 2, 
6-dichIoroquinonechloroimido with (No. 1) phenol; (No. 3) o-cresol; 
(No. 5) m-crcsol; (No. 6), o-chlorophenol; and (No. 7) l-naphthol-2- 
sodium sulphonate (Schaffer’s salt). Nos, 2 and 4 were obtained 
by the reduction of Nos. 1 and 3, respectively. 

The sodium salts of these indophenols were repeatedly purified by 
solution in water and salting out with sodium chloride. The leuco 
derivatives wore purified by crystallization from dilute ethanol or 
methanol. Analyses of the compounds are given in Table 1 (at the 
end of the paper). 

From the method of purification of the sodiimi salts of the indo¬ 
phenols, by salting from solution with sodium chloride, some salt 
always appears in the purified product. Since this impurity is of no 
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disadFantage in the employment of the compounds, the method 
affords the simplest procedure for purification. 

The drying of the preparations, since most of them arc sensitive 
to heat, was done at room temperature in a vacuum desiccator with 
soda lime, and often required weel^s. For analytical purposes, the 
moisture was determined by drying in a Sclnniedeberg vacuum 
apparatus at 100®. 

The titanium trichloride titration of many of the compounds leaves 
much to be desired. In some cases the per cent purity by calcula¬ 
tion from the analytical data is checked by the titanium trichloride 
method. In the majority of the compounds the latter method 
proved quite unsatisfactory, and in such cases we regard the calcu-** 
lated purity as the more accurate. The titanium reduction method 
can not be applied uniformly to all these compounds, but must be 
modified in certain details for each preparation investigated. 

The amounts of sodium chloride and of sodium indophenol are 
calculated from the determinations of sodimn and moisture by the 
method of indirect analysis as follows: The mixture analyzed con¬ 
sists of water, NaCl and Na indophenol. Then 

100% — % moisture =per cent NaCl-f* per cent Na indophenol, or 

a a; + y 

T- , ^ NaCl (molar wt.) 

then where 6 is the percentage of NaCl equivalent to the 

total Na analytically determined. Solving the above equations 
gives 

a — h 
1—m 

The purity of the compounds =100% - NaCl —moisture, except 
in the case of compound No. 4, which is considered to contain 1 mol. 
of water of crystallization. The chlorine in organic combination is 
the difference between the total chlorine and that in the sodium 
chloride. 

The leuco compounds yielded almost ideal analytical results; and 
electrometric measurements upon them would have been highly 
desirable. With one exception, however, they were too diflicult to 
handle, owing to their very low rate of solution, even in the alkaline, 
de-aerated buffers. Attempts to form the more readily soluble 
sodium salts by mixing with the calculated amounts of de-aerated 
NaOH resulted apparently in a partial decomposition. 

Oxidatton-Redttction Electrode Measurements 

The electrode potential measurements were made with the equip¬ 
ment described in previous articles of this series, and the procedure 
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followed was essentially the same as that used with the other iudo^ 
p’lenols discussed in Papers III, V, and VI. The buffer solutions 
employed in the present measurements at constant hydrion con¬ 
centration had the same compositions as those described in Paper 
V, Table 1. They were measured with the hydrogen electrode in a 
dilution of 50 c. c. buffer to 5 c. c. water, this being a first approxi¬ 
mation to the pH of the dilution of 50 c. c. buffer to 5 c. c. aqueous 
dye solution ^ actually used in the oxidation-reduction electrode 
measurements. 

The method of titration was used in determining the potential 
(E'o) characteristic of a 1:1 mixture of oxidant and reductant at 
constant hydrion concentration. With leuco indigo disulphonate as 
a reducing agent, this method gave uniform results in the titration 
of the oxidized form of the compounds studied (see tables at the end 
of tills paper). On the other hand, the titrations of the leuco deriv¬ 
atives with ferricyanide as oxidizing agent were far from satisfac¬ 
tory. Only one of these compounds, leuco phenol indo 2,6-dichloro- 
phcnol yielded stable and consistent electrode potentials. (vSee Table 
4.) The leuco derivatives of the o-cresol and m-crosol substitution 
compounds behaved unsatisfactorily toward the electrode and were 
discarded. 

The measurements of E'o at different pH levels were carried through 
without difficulty except at each limit of the pH range studied. At 
the acid limit (near pH 5) the indophenols tend to precipitate; and 
at the alkaline limit (near pTI 11) there is a drift in the electrode 
potentials to the negative side as if decomposition were occurring. 
The latter drift was least evident in tlie case of the simple phenol 
indo 2,6-dichlorophenol and greatest in the case of the o-chlorophcnol 
derivative. 

The electrode equation relating electrode potential to hydrion con¬ 
centration (the derivation of which has been described in Paper III) is 

E,. = E„ - 0.03006 log +0.03006 log [KrK,[II+] -|- + [H+Pj 

-0.03006 log |^Ko + [H+]J, (at 30° 0.),.(1) 

Here, Eh is the observed potential, and Eo is the potential when 

rs 1 

[11+] = 1 and the ratio [Sr] is the concentration of total 

reductant, and [So] the concentration of total oxidant. Ko is the 
acid dissociation constant of the oxidant, Kr is the dissociation con- 

1 The conoontratiozi of the dye solution was in all cases less than 0.006, molar, while that of the buffers 
was i.botit 0.1 molar. 
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stant of the hydrogen in the reductent to which K© applies in the 
oxidant^ and Kj is the dissociation constant of the phenolic group 
created by reduction. 

The data reported here and plotted in Figure 1 are given for the 
systems containing oxidant and rcductant in equal proportions, i. e., 


when 



In other words, when this ratio is unity in equation 


(1), Eh is termed E'o. 


In Figure 1 the experimentally determined points are appropriately 
marked, whereas the curves show the values calculated by means of 



Pro. i 


13 
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equation (1). The curves are extended as broken lines in the 
extremes of acidity and alkalinity where the experimental value# 
are uncertain, for the reasons already indicated. The centers of 
inflection of these curves were found as previously described and are 
indicated by arrows. 

It will bo recalled that the acid dissociation constants, Ko, of the 
oxidants in the simple indophenols were determined colorimetrically 
by the; method of Salm. These were in good agreement with the 
corresponding values found by the graphic method. However, in 
the 2,6-dichloro indophenols the method of Salm gave rather uncer¬ 
tain values for Ko. Thus, in the phenol compound it was found that 
very dilute solutions gave a pKo value of 5.5, and more concentrated 
solutions gave a value nearer 5.8. The presence of a slight water- 
insoluble residue suggests the possibility of the interference by the 
color of an impurity. Moreover, the disparity in intensities of the 
acid and alkaline colors prevents good colorimetric (‘comparisons, and 
the tendency of the dihalogenated indophenols to precipitate in acid 
solution introduc('s a further difficulty. 

In this coniK'ction, the following comparison is of intcTOst: 


Indo 2fi’-dichlorophenol Series: Comparison of initial and final pK estimates 


Com¬ 

pound 

No. 

Substituent 

PKo 

pKr 

PK2 


Tj, _ , flnltinl. .- . 

5 r)-r> 85 

6 04 

10 10 

1 

Phenol .■ - .. 

.V OV.I ^ 1 /initial __ ____ *_ __ 

T) 70 
r» r»—f) 0 

7.00 

0 80 

10. 13 
8.80 

6 

0 - C hi 01 op no nol -{ j . 

s 

7 or. 

S.7o 
10 40 



5 &-r) 70 

1 6. 

3 

o-( rcsol . . . 

5 T) 

7 10 

10.43 


< \.T lii io« 1 1 « 4 finitifil - .. 

5 Of) 

7. 30 

9.45 

7 

l-Nupnthol-2-suli)honiiU' 

0 11 

7 4r> 

9.32 




In this table, pK ====log • The initial pKo values were determined 

cohn-inietrically as (h'seribed; and the initial pKr and pKj values 
were obtained graphically from the chart of the experimental data. 
The final pK values listed are those which when used in the type 
e(|Uation (1) give the nearest appn^ximation to the experimental 
values found for E'o- 

It is seen that the initial pKo valuers arc uncertain and in some cases 
diverge considerably from the final values. On the oth(3r hand, the 
ngreetnent between initial and final values for pKr and pKj is in most 
cases \ ery good. 

Inspection of Figure 1 discloses the present E'o : pH curves to be 
of the same general form as those of the other indophenols reported 
from this laboratory. It will be noted that the curves for the phenol 
and o-chlorophenol derivatives are identical in the acid region down 
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to about pH 7.0, and that the o-chlorophenol curve then diverges to 
more positive potentials as the alkalinity is increased. 

Additional evidence on the effects of substitution in the indophenol 
nucleus is furnished by the present study. The following tabulation 
brings out certain interesting comparisons: 


Comparison of the constants found in the simple indophenols and the indo ISyO-dichlo- 

rophenol series 



Eo 

plf o 

pKr 

pKa 

Stmple indophenols 

Substituent: 

Phenol. 

i 

0.040 

8.1 

9.4 

10.0 

o-Chlorophonol.... 

.003 

7 0 

8 4 

10 3 

o-CresoL....... 

.010 

8.4 

9. 5 

10.9 

l-Iv fiphthol, 2-sulphonnto .. .. 

.544 

8.08 

9. 10 

10.70 


Jndo f,G-dichlorophenols 

Substituent: 

Phenol...... 

1 

.608 

6.7 

7.00 

10.13 

o-Chlorophcnol.... 

.COS 

5 8 

7.05 

8.75 

()-('resol.... 

. 631) 

5.5 

7.10 

10 43 

I'Ntiphthol, 2-sulphonatc-___ 

. 503 

6.1 

7.45 

9.32 



In this tabulation wo may regard the values of as an approximate 
index of the relative position of the various systoins to each other. 
It will be noted that the dichloro series is, in general, more positive 
than the simple indophenol scries to the extent of about 10 to 20 
millivolts. This was already pointed out in Paper V for the dibromo 
compounds. The introduction of a naj>hthol-sulphonic acid group in 
the nudecuh', shifts each s^^stem 0. 1 volt to the negative side of the 
plnuiol system. (vSee also Fig. 1.) In the simple indophenol series, 
the addition of a methyl group ])rodiices a system more negative by 
0.033 V., and such a substitution in the dichloro scries results in a 
system 0.029 v. more negativ^e. Substitution of o-chlor in the simple 
indojdienol produces a deliiiitc positive shift, but this is not a})parent 
in the di(diloro indophenol. 

Most of the relative shifts in the acid dissociation constants as a 
result of substitutio]! are different in direction and in magnitude 
in the two series. A c(Ttain uniformity may Ixi pictured in each 
of the series, but no simple consistent theory seems to account for 
all of tliem. The differences found are of sucli a magnitude as 
hardly to be accounted for by an effect of possible impurities. The 
difficulty of interpretation incident to possible effects of tautomerism 
has already boon discussed in the last paper. 

A Selection of Indophenols as Oxidation-Reduction Indicators 

The main reason for studying the indo 2,6-dichlorophonols and 
presenting the complete and detailed data lies in the fact that their 
characteristics make them useful as indicators of oxidation-reduction 
36272°~25t-2 
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intensity in biological systems within physiological ranges of hydrion 
concentration. This was predicted from the data presented in earlier 
papers from this laboratory. Certain qualitative observations on the 
utility of phenol indo 2,6-dibromophenol were reported in Paper 
VI, and these have been confirmed and amplified by other workers 
to whom samples of the indicator were furnished (Vocgtlin, Johnson, 
and Dyer, 1924). The analogous 2,6‘-dichloro compound is more 
readily-made in pure form and has the same desirable properties 
so that it should prove a useful substitute. 

We have, to date, presented more or less complete data on 26 
different indoplienols. These represent different degrees of desira¬ 
bility as oxidation-reduction indicators. Some are poorly soluble, 
some are difficult or nearly impossible to purify, and some arc rela¬ 
tively unstable. It seems desirable now to select from this list those 
indo})henols that ap])car to be most suitable as oxidation-reduction 
indicators in physiological systems under certain restricted conditions 
that require brief discussion. 

(1) Hydrion concentration, —The important controlling effect of 
pH on the oxidation-reduction equilibria of the indophenols has 
been repeatedly stressed. In Paper VI wo have shown how the 
E'o^ pH curv(\s of some of them cross and recross each other as the 
pH changes, so that now one system and now another becomes more 
positive—that is, the pll must he specified and fairly rigidly main¬ 
tained if relative oxidation-reducfioji intensities when measured are 
to have any significance. For j)Urposes of exposition, wc'i have arbi¬ 
trarily selected pll 7.0 us the hydrion concentration at whi(*h the 
vai’ious indophenols are to be compared. A similar system can be 
worked out for any other pII from our pu])lished data. 

(2) Color changes of the indophenols, —These compounds show two 
kinds of color change. One is the ordinary acid-base indicator 
change—a rather pale reddish color in acid and an intense blue in 
alkaline ranges. The other is the oxidation-reduction clmngo from 
the color of the oxidant (red or blue) to tliat of the reductant (prac¬ 
tically colorless). Tliis is the color change in which we are now 
interested. Eloctrometrically, this change can be measured from 
G to 100 per cent transformation, but visually only within a small 
range (near the zone of complete decolorization) can the degree of 
transformation be differentiated sufficiently well for colorimetric 
comparison. In solutions of a concentration around 0.001 molar, we 
have found the eye readily able to pick out color distinctions in the 
zone between 70 and 95 per cent reduction (decolorization). These 
limits may be extended somewhat by the use of colorimeters and of 
more dilute indicator solutions. 
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Thm imposes a rather heavy handicap, since more compounds will 
be required to cover a given range of reduction potential than would 
be necessary if visual perception of decoloration were more effective. 

(3) Stability of the indophenols ,—We liave pointed out that these 
compounds are in some cases not very stable. In general, they 
should not be exposed to extremes of acidity or alkalinity, to elevated 
temperatures, or to unrestricted contact with air. Solutions of these 
compounds also appear to be rapidly affected by strong sunlight. 

The table below gives a useful survey of the selected indophenols. 
The electrode potentials listed after each compound were calculated 
for pH 7.0 and are not applicable for any other hydrion concentration. 
The compounds marked with an asterisk (*) are least desirable, 
because of poor solubility or low stability, but they cover ranges not 
covered by other compounds. 

Some selected indophenols: Electrode potentials at pH 7.0 at 50^ 70, and 95 per cent 

reduction 


Eh (at ppr cent reduction 
indicated) 


Indophonol 


1-Nnphthol, 2-sulphonute indo 2, G-<lk*hlorophenol t. 

l“Naphtliol, 2-biilphonatP indophc'nol.... 

*Thymol indojihcnol and *carvacrol indoplienol. 

o-Crt«ol 1 !k 1 o 2 , 0-dichloropheiiol. 

o-Crcsol indoplienol.. 

•m-Oresol indophonol... 

Phenol I lido 2, O-dielilorophenol t and the dibromo compound. 

o-Chlorophenol iiido 2, (i-dichlorophenol___ 

Phenol indoplnmol.. 

o-lJronio phenol indophenol.... 

o-Chlorophcnol indophenol f. 

•m-Uroinopheiiol indoiihenol t. 


60 per 
cent (E'o) 

70 per 
cent 

95 per 
cent 

+0 1186 

0.1076 

0.0767 

12S0 

. 1119 

.0811 

4-. 1713 

. 1002 

. 1294 

+ 1806 

. 1695 

. 1387 

-1-. 1947 

. 1836 

. 1528 

-f-. 2104 

. 1993 

.1085 

+ 2109 

. 2058 

. 1750 

+.2191 

.2080 

. 1772 

+. 2270 

. 2165 

. 1857 

+. 

. 2195 

.1887 

+.2333 

.2222 

. 1914 

+.2475 

.zm 1 

.2056 


t The percent ago reduction curves of those compounds arc shown in Figure 2. 
* Of low stability or solubility. 


In Figure 2 we have plott/cd the curves for five of tlie compounds, 
the curves being shaded in the zone 70-95 per (^ent reduction. The 
above table and the chart make clear the limitations to whi(di wo 
have alluded. 

In biochemical apjdication, one indophenol from each extreme of 
the limited potential scale may bo used in preliminary work. If 
there then appears need for determining the potential more definitely, 
the other intermediate indophenols may bo applied. It should be 
emphasized that wo have loft out of consideration a variety of 
factors (such as incidental presence of air, colloids, catalysts, etc.), 
that in any particular experiment might produce conditions of a 
peculiar nature and results that would have to be interpreted with 
caution. Our present discuswion has dealt only with simple, general 
aspects of the use of the indophenols os indicators of oxidation- 
reduction. 
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Summary 

Complete data are presented on the equilibrium potentials found 
with mixtures of oxidant and reductont of the following indophenols: 
phenol indo 2, 6-dichlorophenol; o-chlorophenol indo 2, 6-dichloro- 
phenol; o-crosol indo 2, 6-dichlorophenol; and 1-naphthol, 2-sulfonate 
indo 2, 6-dichlorophenoL 
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These compounds have been compared with substituted simple 
indophenols and found to show interesting analogies and differ¬ 
ences. 

The complete data on all indophenols reported from this laboratory 
have been reviewed, and a selection is presented of the compounds 
most likely to prove useful in measurement of oxidation-reduction 
potentials between approximately +0.07 and +0.24 volts at pH 7.0. 

Acknowledgment ,—We are indebted to Chemist E. Elvove and 
Assistant Chemist C. G. Remsburg of this Laboratory for most of 
the chemical analyses of our compounds. 
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Table 1 .—Analyses {on moist basis) of ike seven indophcnols described in this 

paper 


Coiirpound and number 



Phenol 

indo 

2 , 6 - 

dichloro- 

phenol 

( 1 ) 

Leuco 
phenol 
indo 2 , 6 - 
dlchloro- 
pbenol 

( 2 ) 

o-Cre 5 ol 

indo 

2 , 6 - 

dichloro- 

plienol 

m 

Leuco 

o-vesol 

indo 

2 , 6 - 

dichloro- 

phenol 

•HjO 

(4) 

Leuco 
m-cresol 
mdo 2 , 6 - 
dichloro- 
phcnol 

( 6 ) 

o-Chloro- 
phcnol 
indo 2 , 6 - 
dichloro- 
phenol 

( 6 ) 

1-Napli- 
thol, 2 - 
sulphon- 
ate indo 
2 . 6 - 

dlchloro- 

phenol 

K7) 

Moisture. 

11.10 

3.58 

27 66 

12.09 
16 03 

} 17.86 

72 95 
79.6 

0.0 
/ 4.97 

\ 4.94 

/ 26 96 

\ 26.86 
0.0 
0.0 
/ 26 96 

\ 26 86 

100.0 

7.36 
} 3.61 

}. 

i 0.20 

4.88 

23 83 

0 0 
0.0 

23.83 

100.0 

0.0 
/ 4.77 

\ 4 88 

/ 24.30 

\ 24.57 

0,0 
0.0 
/ 24.39 

\ 24.57 

100,0 

17 03 

1 3.40 

1 27.07 

6.89 
3.14 

} 26.20 

79.82 
80 21 

11.28 

2.70 

Nitrogen... 

Chlorine__- 

Sodium... 

^ 12.44 

17 11 

}.. 

10.71 

5.20 

NaC'-l (calculated). 

Cl in organic combination (cal¬ 
culated)... 

7.6. 50 
71.2 

83.62 
85.46 

Indophenol by calculation.- 
Indophcnol by TiClj titration.. 




1 Theory for IFfjO—5.96 %. 
a Sulphur, 6.17%. 

In the following comparisons of analysis and theoretical composition, the pure sodium salts of the in- 
dophenols arc considered to be the residue after subtracting the moisture and the salt. Tlic analyses 
Justify these assumptions 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

■V 7 /Theory. 

4 8.3 

4 01 
24 48 
24.48 

6.18 

4.96 

26.29 

26.91 

4 60 
4.78 

4 63 

4 88 
23 52 
23,83 

4.93 

4 83 
25 00 
24. 48 

4.32 
4.26 
32.83 
32 83 

3.16 

3.23 

^iFound . 





o/Thcory. 


7. 21 
7.39 

®\Found...".::;: 







•iir j /Theory__ 




(>) 

(0 










. 





. 



1 Theory for 1 mol. IJ 3 O, 5,96%; found, 6 . 20 % 


Table 2 . —Phenol indo 2, 6-dichlorophenol: Relation of E^o t'O 

fEo-^0 6G84, Ko-2X10^, Kr^IXKH, K2-7 4Xi0”Hl 


1 

Solution No. 

Pll 

E'., 

calculated 

F/„ 

observed 

Deyiation 

13. 

6.311 

0.2701 

0,2708 

-f0.0007 

15. 

6 822 

. 2302 

. 2315 

+. 0013 

16. 

7 411 

.1878 

.1880 

-j -.0002 

20 ...:... 

8.068 

.1454 

.1446 

-.0008 

22 ... 

8.635 

.1108 

.1108 

.0000 

23.. 

9.251 

. 0748 

.0741 

-.0007 

23h... 

9.601 

. 0555 

.0557 

-b .0002 

24..:. 

10.158 

•K 0281 
-.0076 

+. 0279 
-.0069 

-.0002 

25. 

11.102 

■f.0007 

-.0009 

26. 

11.398 

-. 0172 

0181 
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.Tabls 3 .—Phenol indo, S, 6-dicMorophenol titrated with leiico indigo disulpkonate 

at pH 8.628 


Indigo (c. c.) 

Reduction 
(per cent) 

0.08006 log 
(Sri 

m 

Eh 

E'o 

E'ocor- 
rcc*ted (^)* 

Deviation 
from 0.1112 

1. 

4.83 

-0.0389 

+0.1500 

+0.1111 

+0.1112 

0.0000 

2. 

9.66 

0292 

.1402 

.1110 

.1112 

.0000 

3. 

14.49 

02:12 

.1340 

.1108 

.1111 

-.0001 

4. 

19 32 

0187 

.1295 

. 1108 

.1111 

-.0001 

fi.02. 

24 25 

0149 

. 1255 

.1106 

.1110 

-.0002 

6. 

28.98 

0117 

. 1223 

.1106 

.1111 

-.0001 

7. 

33.82 

-.0088 

.1194 

.1106 

.1112 

.0000 

8.-. 

38.66 

-.0060 

. 1166 

.1106 

. 1112 

.0000 

9. 

43.48 

-.0034 

.1139 

. 1105 

.1112 

.0000 

10.-. 

48 31 

-.0009 

.1113 

.1104 

. 1112 

.0000 

11. 

53.14 

+. 0016 

.1088 

.1102 

.1111 

-. 0001 

12. 

67 97 

.0042 

. IttiO 

.1102 

.1112 

.0000 

13. 

62.80 

.0008 

.1033 

.1101 

.1111 

-.0001 

14. 

67 64 

.0096 

.1004 

.1100 

.1111 

-.0001 

16. 

72. 47 

. 0126 

.0974 

. 1100 

.1112 

.00(K) 

16--.-. 

77 30 

. 0160 

.0940 

. 1100 

.1112 

.0000 

17. 

82.13 

.0199 

. 0899 

. 1098 

.1112 

.0000 

18. 

86. 96 

.0248 

. 0849 

. 1097 

.1111 

-.0001 

19-. 

91 79 

. 0*11.5 

.0780 

. KKir. 

.1110 

-.0002 

20. 1 

20.7. -1 

96.62 
100 00 

.0139 

. 0660 

. 1099 

.1115 

+.0003 








* Tho (/3) corrpc'iion is a (jorreotioii ci<*iived by a graphic method desciiliod in Paper VT. 

Table 4.— Leuco phenol indo 6~dichlorophenol titrated with K^FcCy^ at pH 8,626 


KsFcCyo (c. c.) | 

Oxidation 
(per cent) 

0 03006 log 
(SrJ 
(Sol 

1 

Eh 1 

Kh coi- 
reeted («)• 

F/o 

Deviation 
from 0.1112 


6 26 

+0 0:177 

1 

+0 0724 

+0 0723 

+0 1100 

-0 0012 


• 10.53 

.OZ70 

. 0827 

.0824 

.1103 

-.0009 

3. 

15 79 

, 0218 

. 0894 

. 0890 

.1108 

-.0004 

4. 

21. 05 

0173 

.0915 

. 0938 

. nil 

-.0001 

5.-. 

26.32 

.oi:i4 

. 0985 

. 0977 

.1111 

- 0001 

6. 

31 58 

.0101 

. 1023 

1013 

.1114 

+.0002 

7.. 

36 84 

.0070 

. 1055 

. 1043 

. 1113 

+. 0001 

8. 

42 10 

0041 

. 1087 

. 1074 

.1115 

+ 00(« 

9.... 

47.37 

d-. 0014 

.1115 

. 1101 

. 1115 

+.0003 

10. 

52.63 

-. 0014 

. 1145 

. 1129 

.1115 

+. 0003 

11... 

57 90 

-.0041 

.1174 

.11,57 

.1116 

+.0004 

12... 

63. 16 

- 0070 

. 1204 

. 1185 

.1115 

+.0003 

13.-. 

68 43 

0101 

. 12:17 

. 1217 

. 1116 

+.0004 

14.. -. 

7:1. 69 

-.0134 

. 1272 

. 1251 

.1117 

+ 0005 

15.. 

78 95 

-.0173 

. 1311 

. 1289 

.1116 

+.0004 

16... 

84.21 

- 0218 

. 1359 

. 1335 

.1117 

+. 0005 

17. 

89 47 

- 0279 

. 1423 

. 1397 

. 1118 

+.0006 

18. 

19 

94. 74 
100 00 

- 0377 

. 152.1 

. 1490 

.1119 

+.0007 



.1 





*The (a) correction (determined cxpciimeiitally) adjusts foi the acidity changes (‘aused by the formation 
of HKaFeC^yu witli increasing amounts of KsFeC^yc Application of tho (^) correction, in addition, 
results in practically uniform E'o values of 01112. 

Table 5.— o-Crcsol indo 2^ 6~ dichlorophenol: Relation of E'o to pH 

[P:o^0 6394; Ko=^3.2X1(H; Kr-8X10-8, Ks=3.7X10“Jil 


Solution No. 

pH 

E'o calcu¬ 
lated 

E'o ob- 
j served 

Deviation 

12. 

6. 762 

0.2807 

0.2782 

(-0.0026) 


6.311 

.2:t56 

.2354 

-.0002 


6.822 

. 1943 

.1943 

.0000 

10. ... 

7 411 

.1507 

.1607 

.0000 

20.-. 

8.068 

.1075 

.1075 

.0000 

22. 

8.635 

.0727 

.0746 

+.0018 

+.0004 

23. . 

9.261 

.0:J60 

.0364 

23H. 

9.601 

+. 01,59 

.0158 

-.0001 

24-. 

10.158 

-. 0139 

-.0140 

-.0001 

26. 

11.102 

-.0535 

-.a505 

+. 0030 
+.0004 

20. 

11.398 

-.0636 

-.0632 
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Table 6. — o-Cresol indo By 6-diehlorophenol titrated wiBhleuco indigo dieulpkonate 

at pH 8,6B8 


Indigo (c. c.) 

Keduction 
(per cent) 

0.03006 log 

tSrl 

ISol 

Eh 

E'o 

Deviation 

from 

0.0749 

2. 

12.60 

-0.0264 

+0.1002 

.0948 

+a0748 


2.90. 

18.12 


.0761 


4. 

25.00 

0143 

.0894 

. 0751 


6. 

31.25 


. 0851 

.0748 


6. 

37.60 


.0816 

.0749 


7. 

43.7.5 


.0782 

.0749 


8. 

60.00 



.0748 


9. 

66.25 



.0747 


10. 

62.60 

.0680 

.9747 


]J._. 

68.75 



.0748 


32. 

75.00 

.0143 

.0605 

.0748 


13. 

81.25 

. 0192 


.0749 


14_. 

87.60 

.0254 

.0495 

.0749 


16. 

93.75 

.0354 

.0399 

(. 0753) 


16. 

100.00 







Table 7. — o-Chlorophenol indo d-dichlorophenol: Relation of E'o to pll 


IEo»0.fl684; Ko“1.6X10-»; K:r=9X10“*; K2*-1.8X10~91 


Solution No. 

pH 

E'o 

calculated 

E'o 

observed 

1 

Deviation 

12. 

5.681 

(0.3202) 

.2724 

(.3181) 

ii 

13. 

6.311 

;2727 

16. 

6.822 

.2320 

. 2325 

-. 0001 

16. 

7 411 

. 1903 

. 1901 

-.0002 

20. 

8.068 

. 1494 

. 1496 

+.0002 

22. 

8.6,35 

.1196 

.1219 

+.0023 

23. 

9.251 

.0936 

.0941 

+. 0006 

33H. 

9.601 

.0813 

.0811 

-.0002 

24. 

10 158 

. (K'i33 

.0609 

-.0024 

25. 

11.102 

(. 0345) 

(. 0369) 

(+.0024) 

26. 

11.398 

(.0266) 

(. 0247) 

(-.0009) 



Table 8. — o-Chlorophenol indo 2y 6~dichlorophenol titrated with leuco indigo 

disulphonate at pH 8X128 


Indigo (c. c.) 

Reduction 
(iMJr cent) 

0 03006 

Eh 

E'o 

Deviation 

from 

0.1223 

2... 

7.04 

-0 0337 

+0.1560 

+0 1223 
.1226 

0.0000 

3-. 

10.56 

- 0279 

. 1,505 

+.0003 

4._. 

14.08 

-.0236 

.1462 

.1226 

+.0003 

+.0001 

.0000 

6. 

17,60 

-.0202 

. 1426 

.1224 

6. 

21 13 

- 0172 

.1395 

.1223 

7._. 

24 65 

—.0146 

. 1369 

.1223 

.0000 

8.,. 

28 17 

- 0122 

.1345 

.1223 

.0000 

9. 

31.60 

- 0100 

. 1323 

.1223 

.0000 

1.). 

35.21 

—.0080 

.1303 

.1223 

.0000 

11. . 

38.73 

—.0000 

.1283 

.1223 

.0000 


42 25 

-.0041 

.1263 

.1222 

-.0001 

13. 

45.78 

—.0022 

. 1245 

.1223 

.0000 

14. 

1 49.30 

-.0004 

.1227 

. 1223 

.0000 

15.. 

52.82 

+.0015 

.0033 

.1209 

.1224 ! 

+.0001 

16_-. 

56.34 

.1192 

.1225 

+.0002 

-.0001 

17... 

.59.80 

.0062 

.1170 

.1222 

18.. 

63.38 

.0072 

.1151 

.1223 

.0000 

19. 

66 90 

.0092 

.1131 

.1223 

.0000 

20. 

70.42 

.0113 

.1109 

.1222 

-.0001 

21. 

73.94 

.0136 

.1087 

.1223 

.0000 

22... 

77.46 

.0161 

.1062 

.1223 

.0000 

23. 

80.08 

.0189 

.1033 j 

.1222 

-.0001 

24. 

84.50 

.0221 

.1002 

.1223 

.0000 

25... 

88.03 

.0261 

.0962 

.1223 

.0000 

20. 

91.55 

.0311 

.0014 

.1225 

+.0002 

27. 

9,5.07 

.0386 

.0840 

.1226 

+.0003 

28.4,... 

100.00 
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Tabi>xi 9. — aphikolS-sulphonate indo 2^ d-dickkyrophenol: Relation of E\ 

to pH 

[Eo*0.5630; Ko*7.245Xia'7; Kr^S.MQXlO**; Kj=»4.787X10'ioi 


Solution No. 

pH 

E'o 

calculated 

E'o 

obsH'rvcd 

Deviation 

fi. 

5.044 

0.2588 

(0 2627) 

. 2133 

(+0.0030) 

+.0003 

-.0005 

-.0013 

0000 

12. 

5. 752 

, 2130 

33. 

0.255 

. 1769 

. 1764 

15... 

6.822 

. 1327 

. 1314 

36.... 

7.404 

. 0870 

. 0870 

20... 

H 058 

.0121 

1 .0410 

-.0008 
+.0009 
+.0007 
+.0002 
(-. 0072) 

22. 

8 033 

+. 0077 
0242 

-f-. 0088 
—.0235 

23..... 

9.240 

24..... 

10.144 

0.597 

—. 0595 

20... 

11.398 

-.0991 

(-. 1033) 



Table 10. — l-Naphthol-2~sulphonate indo 2^ 6-dichlorophenol titrated vtith 
leuco indigo disulphonate at pH 8.628 


Indigo (c. c) 

Reduction 
(l)er cent) 

0 01006 log 

fSrI 

iSnl 

Eh 

Eo' 

Deviation 
from 0.0089 


5 24 

-0.0378 

+0 0483 
.0373 

(+0.010.5) 
.0093 

+0.0010 


10 47 

-.0280 

+0.0004 
+ 0001 


15 71 

—. 0219 

0309 

.0090 


20 94 

-.0174 

02(.4 

.0090 

+.0001 

.0000 


26 18 

-. 0135 

0224 

.0089 


31 41 

-.0102 

.0191 

.0089 

.0000 


36 65 

-. 0071 

.0159 

.0088 

-.0001 


41.89 

-. 0043 

. 0128 

.0085 

-.0004 


47.12 

-.0015 

.0103 

.0088 

-.0001 


52 .36 

+.0012 ' 
.0040 

007() 

.(X)88 

-.0001 


67.60 

.0051 

.0001 

+.0002 

+.0003 


62.83 

.0068 

+. 0024 

. (KJ92 


73.30 

.0132 

00-40 

.W)92 

+.0003 


83.77 

. 0214 

-.0125 

.0089 

.OtXX) 


94.24 

. 0365 

- 0279 

0086 

-.0003 

.1. 

100.00 









NEW YORK LAW REGARDING THE MAKING AND REPORTING 
OF SMALLPOX VACCINATIONS 

A 1924 Now York law (chapter 25) amends section 311 of chapter 45 
of the consolidated laws. The section of the public health law 
amended r(3lates to the making and reporting of smallpox v^accina- 
tions and, as amended, reads as follows; 

Sec. 311. Vaccination how made; reports. —1. No person shall perform vacci¬ 
nation for the prevention of smallpox who is net a regularly licensed physician 
under the laws of the State. Vaccination shall be performed in such manner 
only as shall be prescribed by the State commissioner of health. 

2. No physician shall use vaccine virus for the prevention of smallpox unless 
such vaccine virus is produced under license issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States and is apeompanied by a certificate of approval 
by the State commissioner of health, and such vaccine virus shall then be used 
only within the period of time specified in such approval. 

3. Every physician performing a vaccination shall within 10 days make a 
report to the local health officer upon a fonn furnished by the State commis¬ 
sioner of health setting forth the full name and age of the person vaccinated and, 
if such person is a minor, the name and address of his parents, the date of vacci¬ 
nation, the date of previous successful vaccination if possible, the name of the 
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maker of the vaccine virus, the lot or batch number of such vaccine virus and 
whether upon re-examination after a proper interval such vaccination was found 
to be successful or nonsuccessful. 

4. Every local health oflficer shall retain in the files and records of his office 
every report of a vaccination reported to him under the provisions of the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph and shall report once in each month to the State department 
of health the number of vaccinations reported to him during the preceding month, 
together with the number of those which were successful and the number 
unsucccsHful. Such report shall be made in such manner as shall be prescribed 
by the State commissioner of health. 


DEATHS BERING WEEK ENDED MARCH 21, 1925 

Summary of information received hy telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended March 21^ 1925, and corresponding week of 1924. {From the 
Weekly Health Index, March 24t 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce.) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Mar. 21,1025 week, 1024 

Policies in force_ 59, 070, 177 55, 349, 359 

Number of death claims_ 12, 743 11, 567 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 11. 2 10. 9 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 21, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding ujeck of 1924. {From the Weekly Health Index, March 24y 1925, 
issued hy the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (fi4 cities) 

Akron. 

Albany *. 

Atlanta. 

Haiti more ♦. 

Birmingham.. 

Boston. 

Bridgeport. 

Buffalo,--.. 

Cambridge.. 

Camden. 

Chioago . 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland.. 

(Columbus. 

Dallas . 

Dayton. 

Denver. 

Dca Moines. 

Detroit. 

Duluth.. 

Eric . 

Fall Iliver <. 

Fhni. 

Fort Worth. 

Oiand Rapids. 


W'eck ended Mar. 
21,1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 1 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Mar 21, 
1925* 

Total i 
deaths 

Death 
rate i 

Week 
ended 
Mar 21, 
192.5 

961 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

^vcek, 

1921 

7,860 

14.9 

314. 5 

^ 946 


51 



9 

2 

90 

55 

24 0 

1.5 0 

1 

1 

22 

Oo 

14.8 

24 3 

6 

9 1 


308 

20.2 

15.4 

33 

20 

90 

82 

20.8 

20. 5 

7 

13 


20.5 

J7.6 

15. 2 

36 

29 

95 

'Hi 



1 

2 

16 

167 

15.7 

I 13.6 

28 

21 

114 

22 

10.2 

14.0 

1 

0 

17 

40 

16.2 

12.4 

4 

2 

66 

819 

14 3 

12.8 

107 

81 

95 

162 

20.0 

16.4 

21 

12 

124 

218 

12.1 

11.7 i 

37 

26 

92 

92 

17.5 

15.9 

9 

12 

85 

32 

8 6 

15.3 

4 

8 


53 

16.0 

10.5 

5 

3 

80 

79 



8 

9 


34 

11,0 

12.2 

3 

8 

51 

331 



58 

47 

98 

25 

11.8 

9.1 

1 

0 

21 

% 



3 

5 

59 

37 

15.9 

19.8 

11 

11 

168 

17 


1. 

4 

4 

66 

25 

8.6 

8.8 

2 

1 

35 

12.1 

1 10.9 

5 

6 

78 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per l,0(X) biiths—an annual rale based on death under 1 year for the week and 
estrimsted births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

« Data for 03 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 20,1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 21^ 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. {From the Weekly Health hidex, March 24, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 


City 

Week ended Mar. 
21,1925 

Annual 
death 
rate pei 
i.noo 

corrf - 
Spoildillg 
we(‘!v, 
1921 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Mar. 21, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Deal li 
rate 

W cck 
ended 
Mar 21, 
1925 

Coiie- 

spondiiig 

week, 

1924 

Houston. 

46 



1 

3 


Indianapolis. 

114 

! 16.6 

19 9 

10 

18 

69 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

41 

20.4 

20.4 

7 

3 

1.56 

Jersey City. 

K4 

13.9 

16.0 

12 

17 

84 

Kansas City, Kans. 

3K 

16 0 

16 3 

8 

4 

169 

Kansas City, Mo. 

1 149 

21 1 

17 8 

23 

17 


Los AnReles. 

j 2r)S 



23 

25 

64 

Louisville. 

104 

20 9 

18.2 

13 

11 

m 

Tiowoll . 

40 

17.9 

i 17 1 

1 9 

8 

1.56 

Lynn. 

25 

12.5 

11 6 

2 

3 

53 

Memphis. 

84 

25 1 

16 3 

S 

6 


Milwaukee. 

i:o 

13.8 

9 9 

30 

11 

137 

ATinneapolis. 

Nashville . 

127 

30 

1 15.6 

I 12 6 

1 12 0 
24 5 

1 18 

I 1 

13 

6 

96 

NewBedfoid . 

2,1 1 

i 8 9 

13 0 

6 

8 

100 

New Haven. 

,57 1 

16 6 

14 5 

5 

6 

65 

New Orleans. 

146 

18 4 

19.2 

15 

6 


'New yoik. 

i,m ' 

13 5 I 

13.7 

2IH 

222 

8*1 

nroiix Boroujih. 


1 10 3 ' 

11 7 

15 

19 

.52 

Brooklyn Borough .! 

.527 

! 12.3 

12 9 


76 

62 

Manhattan Boiough. 


16 0 

1,5.7 

108 

105 

108 

Queens Boi ough. 

14:1 

13. 0 

10.6 

20 

17 

90 

Kichmoiul Borough. 

39 

15 2 i 

16 4 

2 

5 

36 

Newark, N J. 

132 

15 2 

12 9 

16 

14 

7.1 

Norfolk. 

34 

10 5 

7 6 

0 

2 

107 

Oakland . 

.5,5 

11.3 

10 8 

3 

7 

3.5 

Oklahoma City-,__ 

30 

14 6 

12. 0 

4 

1 


Omaha. 

69 

17.0 

13 8 

5 

9 

48 

Paterson. 

31 

11.4 

14 1 

7 

6 

117 

Philadelphia. 

53.) 

14.1 

1,5.1 

66 

74 

83 

Pittsburgh... 

26H 

22 1 

23 4 

32 

42 

(12 

Poitlaiid, Oreg.. 

70 

12 9 

12.4 

5 

8 

52 

Providence. 

61 

• J.3. 0 

17 5 

10 

10 

80 

Richmond. 

39 

10 9 

1.5. 0 

2 

.5 

21 

Rochester.-. 

80 

12.6 


9 


71 

St. Louis. 

246 

15.6 

16 4 

13 

15 


St. Paul. 

71 

15.0 

13 7 

6 

11 

.51 

Salt l^akc City <. 

31 

13.5 

IH 7 

3 

3 

47 

San Antonio . 

.57 

1,5. 0 

19,6 

9 

1,5 

___ 

San Francisco. 

154 

14 4 

14 5 

9 

8 

52 

Schenectady. 

21 

10 7 

11.4 

5 

3 

141 

Seattle _ _ . . .. 

67 



4 

7 

41 

Someiville-. 

21 

10.7 

11 4 

n 

2 

.54 

Spokane _ .. 

26 



2 

0 

44 

Springfield, Mass. 

49 

16 7 

9 8 

.5 

.5 

74 

Syracuse. 

60 

16 .1 

8.0 , 

3 

3 

[ 38 

Tacoma. 

22 

11.0 

13.2, 

0 

5 

0 

Toledo. 

73 

13 2 

12 6 

9 

9 

81 

Trenton. 

34 

13.4 

16. 1 

5 

10 

81 

Washington, D. C. 

150 

15.7 

17 1 

11 

21 

62 

Wiiterhiirv -- - _ 

28 



5 

1 

m 

Wilmington, Del... 

33 

14.1 

12 2 

3 

2 

68 

Worcester.- 

53 

13.9 

1.1 1 

7 

6 

HI 

Yonkers-. 

32 

14.9 

9. 5 

7 

4 

154 

Youngstown. 

39 

12.7 

1.5.8 

7 

1 

9 

89 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 20, 1925. 





































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports arc preliminary, and the figures arc subject to change when later rclurns are received by 

the State health oflicers 


Reports for Week Ended March 28, 1925 


AIARAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery. 

Influenza. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia. 

Poliomyelitis. 

vSrarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tetanus. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


ARIZONA 

C’hickon pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Morusles. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tiibeiculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Hookworm disease. 

Influenza. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 


Cases 

.. 


21 

2 

552 

24 

59 


39 



207 

2 

28 

ISO 

5 

101 

25 

10 


20 

2 

28 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 


23 

7 

2 

342 

32 

28 


ARKANSAs—continued 

Cases 


Mumps. 24 

Pellagra. 13 

Scarlet fever. 4 

Smallpox. 2 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis. 18 

Tyfihoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 15 


CALIFORNK 


Ceiebrosplnal mcningitis. 

Ficsrio-. 

I/OS Angeles... 

Los Angeles Count j. 

Diphtheria... 

Influenza. .. 

Measles... 

Polioniyelilis’ 

Alameda. 

Berkeley. 

Oakland.. 

Lethargic encophali tis. 

Ihikcrsfield. 

Sun Francisco.... 

Kocky Mountain spotted fevci-’-Lasson 

County. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox: 

(Irass Valley. 

Los Angeles. 

LovS Angelos County. 

Oakland. 

San Diego. 

San Francisco. 

Scattering. 

Typhoid fever. 


1 

1 

1 

128 

149 

103 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

172 

25 

34 

17 

13 

28 

0 

44 

9 


( 066 ) 
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COLORADO 


(Exduaiv© of Denver) Cases 

Chicken pox. 8 

Diphtheria.-. 6 

Influenza.. 21 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia. 10 

Scarlet fever. 16 

Tmborculosis. 24 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox. 80 

Conjunctivitis (infectious). 1 

Diphtheria. 38 

German measles.. 42 

Influenza. 16 

Lethargic encephalitis... 3 

Measles.173 

Mumps.-. 98 

Paratyphoid fever.. .— 1 

Pneumonia (nil forms). 100 

Scarlet fever.....135 

Septic sore throat. 6 

Trachoma.. .. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 23 

Typhoid fever. 1 

■Whooping cough . 8l 

UKLAWATIE 

Diphtheria. 4 

Influenzti. 9 

Malaria. 4 

Measles. 3 

Mumps.- 4 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever. 3 

Tuberculosis. 2 

FLOKIDA 

Chicken pox. 11 

Diphtheria.. 18 

Inflnenrn.- - 4 

Lethal gic eiK'cpiialilih. I 

Mfilaiia . 18 

Measles. 7 

Mumps... 62 

Pneumonia.... 1 

Scarlet fever. 3 

Smallpox ...-.. 13 

Tuberculosis... 16 

Typhoid fever. C 

Whooping eough. H 

CfEOHOlA 

Chicken pox. 66 

Conjunctivitis (infectious). 2 

Diphtheria. 12 

Dysentery. 2 

Hookworm disease.. 3 

Influenza.-.784 

Malaria. 28 

Measles. 15 

Mumps.116 

Pellagra. 6 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Septic sore throat. 9 


OEORGiA—continued Cases 

Smallpox... 8 

Tuberdilosis . 18 

Typhoid fever. 11 

Whooping cough. 37 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebiospinal meningitis: 

Cook County . 1 

La Salle County. 1 

Peoria County. 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 71 

Scattering. 36 

Influcii/a. . .165 

Ijcthargic encephalitis. 

Hendcison County.... 1 

Macouxnn County. 1 

Williamson County.. 1 

Measles . 1,225 

Pneumonia...398 

Seal let fever* 

(’ook County.360 

Kano County.. 13 

Kankakeo County. 13 

Knox ('ounty.. 10 

St Clair County. 10 

Sangamon Count> . 22 

Sc*attering. 113 

Smallpox 

Ogle (bounty. 8 

Shelby County. 13 

Scatteimg. 41 

Tuberculosis.398 

Typhoid fever. 20 

Whooping cough.264 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox.. 54 

Diphtheria. 22 

Iniliicnza. 164 

Measles.123 

Mumps.... 8 

Ophthalmia neon a toruin. 4 

Pneumonia.. 23 

Scarlet fevei 

Allen ('ounty. 8 

Cass County. 8 

Clark County.. 9 

C'lav County.. 10 

Elkhait County. 17 

Fulton (\)uuty. 20 

Iluutingtou County.. 20 

La Porto County. 11 

Marshall County. 13 

Parke County. 11 

Starke County.-. 11 

St. Joseph County. 27 

Vanderburgh County. 17 

Vigo County. 10 

Seattoiing. 76 

Smallpox. 

Carroll County. 15 

Marion County. 25 

Scattering. 61 

Tuberculosis.. 39 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cough. 82 
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Diphtheria . 7 

Scarlet fever. 37 

Smallpox.— 12 

KANSAS 

Corobrospinul meningitis.- 8 

('hickea pox. 96 

Diphtheria.. 24 

(k*rinan measles. 2 

influenza. 106 

Measles. 8 

Mumps.523 

rellagra.- 1 

Pneumonia.- 59 

Scarlet fever.101 

Septic sore throat.- 1 

Smallpox... 12 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis. 78 

"Whooping cough . 24 

LOUISIANA 

Anthrax. 1 

Diphtheria.- 16 

Hookworm disoaso.- 12 

Influenza.113 

Leprosy. 1 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Malaria. 11 

Pellagra . 6 

Piioumonla. 25 

Scut let fever. 12 

Smallpox. 49 

Tuheiculosis. 34 

Typhohl fcvci. 14 

MAINE 

Chicken pox. 31 

Diphtheria . 4 

Dysentery. 2 

German measles. 2 

Influenza-. 200 

Measles-. 8 

Mumps. 73 

Pneumonia. 18 

Scarlet fe\er. 50 

Septic sore throat. 6 

Tuberculosis.. 1 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Vincent’s angina. 3 

Whooping cough .3 

MARVLANP t 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 83 

Diphtheria . 31 

Dysentery. 2 

Cl oniiau measles... 2 

Influenza. 57 

Letliargic encephali tis. 1 

Measlea...... 32 

Mumps. 74 

Pneumonia (all forms). 144 

Scarlet fever. 70 

Septfe soro throat. 4 

I Week ended Friday. 


ifARTLAKx>-H^ntinued 

Cases 


Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis.*... 69 

Typhoid fever.. 10 

Whooping cough. 109 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 5 

Chicken pox.143 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 15 

Diphtheria. 78 

German measles.255 

Influenza. 72 

Measles.676 

Mumps. 62 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 33 

Pneumonia (lobar).177 

Poliomyelitis.... 3 

Scarlet fever.365 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Tetanus... 2 

Trachoma. 3 

Trichinosis. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms).175 

Typhoid fever. 16 

Whooping cough.16S 

MICHIOAN 

Diphtheria. 101 

Measles. 199 

Pneiiinoma. 193 

Scarlet fever.413 

Smallpox... . 20 

Tuberculosis. 55 

Typhoid fever. 7 

W^hooping cough.106 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox.. 142 

Diphthciw.... 74 

Influenza. _ . ... 2 

Lethargic encephalitis . 2 

I Measles.... 36 

Pneuiiioiiia. 8 

I Poliomyelitis. 3 

Scarlet fever.262 

Smallpox.. 19 

Tuberculosis. 94 

Typhoid fever.. 3 

AVboopmg cough. 14 

MISSLSSim 

Diphtheria. 15 

Influenza.135 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Smallpox. 31 

Typhoid fever. 0 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 64 

Diphtheria. 70 

Influenza. 41 

Measles. 15 

Mumiis. 40 
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April 3,1933 


ifi8BOURi<~coiitintied 

Cases 

Pneumonia.. 63 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Rabies. 1 

Scarlet fever.174 

Smallpox. 11 

Trachoma. 3 

Tuberculosis. 63 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cough. 25 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox. 6 

Hiphtheria. -. 0 

German measles. 78 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 26 

Mumps . 37 

Scarlet fever. 32 

Smallpox . 0 

Tulicrculosls.. 10 

W hooping eoiigh. 4 

NLBllASKA 

riiieken pox. 12 

IMphlheiia... 2 

Influenza. 49 

Monf-ies. T . 8 

Mumps .. 7 

Scarlet fov»‘r. 24 

Siimllpox 4 

Whooping rough. 3 

Nr.W JlillKEY 

Anthrax.. 1 

('crebrospinal mcnmgitis. 1 

ChickcTi pox.145 

Diphtlioim. 89 

Influenza. 39 

Mc.islcs. 295 

Pneumonia.... 167 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever.344 

Smallpox.. S 

Trachoma. 1 

TllchnuKM^.. 1 

Typhoid fever . 7 

Whooping cough. __ 296 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 30 

Diphtheiia. 4 

Influenza.. 25 

Measles . 36 

Mumps..-.- 36 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever. 19 

Tuberculosis.. 33 

Typhoid fever... 1 

Whooping cough. 10 

NEW YOIIK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebroepinal meningitis. 1 

Diphtheria.106 

Influenza.243 

lethargic encephalitis.—— 3 

> Deaths. 


NEW TOKK—continued 

Cases 


Measles.631 

Pneuraonia.466 

Scarlet fever...409 

Smallpox. 3 

Typhoid fever... 13 

Whooping cough.279 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis .. 2 

Chicken pox... 174 

Diphtheria. 22 

German measles. 3 

Measles... 24 

Scarlet fever.. 22 

Smallpox.. 61 

Typhoid fever... 7 

Whooping cough.116 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Corebrosja nal me n i ng 1 1 is 

McClain fViiinty... 1 

MKhirtmu County . 1 

(fliicken pox. 16 

Diplithena. 17 

Influotiza.245 

Measles... 23 

Mumps. 16 

Pneumonia. 75 

Scailct fever. 25 

Smallpox* 

Custei County. 8 

Johnston County. 9 

Scattering . 12 

Tvphoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 37 

OKKOON 

Chicken pox... 27 

l)i])hthena 

Portland . 12 

Scattering.. 12 

Influenza .. 153 

Ijcthargic enecplialitis. J2 

Measles ... 4 

Mumps.. . .. 41 

I ucumoma.. . 22 

Scarlet fevoi. 15 

Smallpox 

Poll land. 12 

Scatteniig... 15 

Tuia rciilosis- .. 15 

Typhoid fever... 3 

Whooping rough. 14 

SOT7T1I DAKOTA 

Chicken pox.. 11 

Diphtheria.. 2 

Measles... 1 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia. 5 

Scarlet fever. 32 

Smallpox. 5 

Trachoma. 1 

Typhoid fever. I 

Whooping cough. 2 
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TEXAS 

Cases 


Chickon pox„_. 68 

Diphthpria.-. 21 

Inflnonza. 21 

Mesislpfl .-. 86 

Mumps.109 

Pneumonia. 8 

Scarlet fever,.,-. 20 

Smallpox. 26 

TniclMuna. 4 

Tubcipulosls. 19 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 10 

VEBMONT 

Chicken pox. 32 

Diphtheiia. 1 

Measles. 14 

Mumps. 86 

Pneumonia. 4 

Scarlet fever. 18 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 38 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox. 92 

Diphtheria. 9 

German measles. 3 

Meivsles. 9 

Mumps. 89 

Pneumonia. 6 

Sciarlet fever. 23 

Smallpox. 61 

Tuberculosis. 62 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cougii. 

WKST vine INI A 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—W'heeling. 1 

Diphtheria. 7 

Scarlet fever. 14 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY 


WEST VZBQZNZA-><hmtinUOd 

Cases 


Smallpox. t 

Typhoid fever. 4 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox. 41 

Diphtheria . 16 

German measles.638 

Influenza. 3 

Measles.314 

Mumps. 29 

Ophthalmia nconatomm. 1 

Pneumonia. 16 

Scarlet fever. 24 

Smallpox. 9 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis.. 17 

Whooping cough. 21 

Scatteiing; 

Chicken pox..109 

Diphtheria . 47 

German measles. 76 

Influenza,. 67 

Measles.202 

MumiJS-.. 338 

Pneumonia... 36 

Scarlet fever.n..122 

Smallpox. 36 

Trachoma. 1 

Tubeiciilosis. 17 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 64 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox. 11 

Measles. 7 

Mumps. 14 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 10 


REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports arc rectaved during the current week: 


State 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

’ 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty. 

phoid 

fever 

Februarp, 1L'g5 


10 

14 


2 



30 


6 

Illinois.. 

9 

457 

149 

18 

2,664 

1 

9 

2,099 

298 

71 

Kansas. 

5 

191 

86 

0 

32 

0 

0 

468 

30 

U 

Maine. 

1 

23 

35 


19 

0 

0 

75 

0 

12 

Mississippi. 

1 

57 

19,368 

2,681 

417 

299 

4 

30 

244 

126 

Montana. 

1 1 

32 

5 


107 


2 

122 

62 

7 

North ( arolina. 

I 2 

140 



96 


• 2 

124 

329 

4 

North Dakota. 

1 

64 



4 


2 

236 

15 

6 

Penns>lvariia. 

I 7 

930 


i i 

3,195 


2 

2,878 

25 

69 

South Caiolina. 

South Dakota. 

1 1 

235 

25 

245 

1 

4 

6 

1 

1 

7 

188 

79 

40 

7 

7 

Viiginia. .. 

10 

162 

7,m 

62 

507 

7 

4 

195 

22 

27 

Wyoming. 


12 

2 


8 



30 

6 

8 
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PLA«n&.£RADlCATlVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named for the week ended March 


14, 1925: 

Los Angdes, Cali/. 

Week ended March 14, 1925: 

Number of rats examined.. 3, 903 

Number of rats found to be plague infected___ 24 

Number of squirrels examined___ _ 807 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected_ 0 

Totals to Marcdi 14, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_ ____63, 718 

Number of rats found to be plague infected___ 150 

Number of squirrels examined_ __ 4, 677 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected.. 3 


Oakland, Calif. 

(Including other East Hay communities) 


Week ended March 14, 1925: 

Number of rats examined _ _ _ _ 2,968 

Number of rats found to be plague infected... 0 

Totals to March 14, 1925: 

Number of rats examined. . ..23. 7S9 

Number of rats found to be plague infected... 21 

New Orleans, La. 

Week ended March 14, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected_____- 355 

Number of inspections made. ....- 9S<S 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas_ __ 37 

Number of rodents examined for plague -- 4, 695 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected. .. 0 

Totals to March 14, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague__ 55, 718 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected.-- 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria. —For the week ended Mar(*h 14, 1925, 35 States re¬ 
ported 1,488 eases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 15, 
1924, the same States reported 1,863 cases of this disease. One hun¬ 
dred cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre¬ 
gate population of more than 28,700,000, reported 900 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended March 14, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 1,035 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,008 cases. 

.. Meades. —Twenty-eight States reported 4.051 cases of measles 
for the week ended March 14, 1925, and 19,333 cases of this disease 
30272®—25t-3 
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for the week ended March 15, 1924. One hundred cities reported 
2,478 cases of measles for the week this year, and 6,749 cases last 
year. 

Scarlet fever.—SetLYhi fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-live States, this year, 4,391 cases; last year, 4,444 eases; 
100 cities—this year, 2,355 cases; last year, 1,918 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,054 cases. 

Smallpo:c ,—For the week ended March 14, 1925, 35 States reported 
871 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 1,331 cases. One hundred cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1925, 309 cases; 1924, 498 cases; estimated expec¬ 
tancy, 101 cases. These cities reported 7 deaths from smallpox for 
the week this year: 4 in Minneapolis, Minn.; 2 in Milwaukee, Wis.; 
and 1 in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever ~ -Iwfo hundred and six cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for the week ended March 14, 1925, by 34 States. For the 
corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 155 cases. 
One hundred cities reported 46 cases of typhoid fever for the week 
this year and 55 cases for the corresponding week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 36 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia .—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) w^ere reported for the week by 100 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,366 deaths; 1924, 1,274 deaths. 

Cthj re2)orts for week ended March 14^ 

The ‘‘estimated pxi)e(;toncy" given for diphthciia, poliomyeHiis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from prcvioiis occurrence how many cases of the disease untler 
consideration may bo expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most mstances the median num¬ 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the proceeding years. When the reiwrts include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfaetoiy, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the fsstlmatcd expectancy is the mean mimbc^r of cases reimrled for the week during nonepidemic years. 

if reports have not lieen received for the full nine years, data aic used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 191fi is included. In obtaining the estimated exiicctancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


1 

Popula¬ 
tion 
Juiy 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenta | 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu- 

moniot 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maiec: 



1 







Fortl ind. 

New Hampshire: 

73,120 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40 

5 

Concord. 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Manchester. 

Vermont: 

81,383 

0 

2 

0 


2 

2 

0 

6 

Barre. 

110,008 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

Burlincton. 

i Population Tan. 1, lO: 

23.613 

20. 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

12 

IK 

2 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1, 
im, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en im, 
case.s 





Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, Slate, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti- 

('iLses 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

Itorted 

ported 




ancy 







NEW ENGLAND—oontd. 










Massachusetts; 









27 

Boston. 

770.400 

31 

62 

39 

30 

7 

147 

0 

Fall River.1 

120, U12 

3 


0 

11 

3 

1 

0 

4 

Springfield.! 

Worcester.. 

144.227 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

48 

5 

3 

191.927 

29 

4 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

13 

Rhode Island 







Pawtucket.' 

68,799 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Providence. 

j 242,378 

U 

11 

7 

3 

1 

1 

0 

14 

Connecticut I 









Bridgepc)rt..' 

! I I43,f>5.'» 

0 

8 

7 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

Hartford _ 

1 138.036 

12 

8 

9 

1 

1 

0 

2 

13 

New Haven. 

1/2,967 

14 

3 

J 

4 

0 

16 

1 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










NewYoik; 










lUilTalo .. 

.'136.718 

11 

17 

4 

1 

1 

131 

7 

16 

New York _ 

5, 927, 62.S 

231 

227 

2:12 

74 

2.5 

77 

47 

207 

Rochester-- . 

317,867 


7 

17 

0 

0 

:to 

2.5 

5 

Syracuse. 

184. .'ll 1 

1 

6 

6 

7 

2 

2 

10 

8 

New Jersey 









Camden . 

124. 157 

5 

4 

2 

0 

0 

29 

0 

3 

Newark. 

438,699 

25 

18 

7 

19 

0 

43 

16 

17 

Trenton. 

127,390 

2 

5 

4 


4 

24 

0 

5 

Pennsylvania I 





10 

345 

34 

78 

Philadelphia. 

1,922, 788 

75 

77 

1.37 


Pittsburgh .. - 

1 613,442 

108 

22 

12 


5 

[ 317 

19 

84 

Reading -. 

i 110;917 

19 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2.5 

H 

1 

Scranton. 

' J40,(«6 

0 

4 

3 


0 

2 

0 

11 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio . 









13 

(Cincinnati 

406,312 

21 

10 

K 


3 

2 

10 

Cleveland . 

i 888,519 

113 

28 

32 


3 

4 

21 

4.5 

Columbus . 

1 261,082 

7 

4 

1 

__ 

14 

1 

1 

10 

Toledo_ 

1 268. :138 

12 

5 

10 

0 

0 

27 

0 

15 

Indiana 

1 





0 

0 


3 

Fort Wayne-. 

' 93. .573 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Indianapolis 

1 342,718 

1 76,709 

0 

10 

0 


2 

0 

5 

28 

South Bend-- _ 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

Terre Haute 

1 68,939 

4 

1 

0 


3 

0 

0 

5 

Illinois 





j 


132 

Chici\go-. 

2,8fl6, 121 

113 

113 

62 

07 

17 1 

479 

28 

Cicero. 

65.968 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 I 

1 

0 

Peoria _- . . 

79,675 

11 

• 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Springfield . 

61,833 

5 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

63 I 

3 

Michigan 






12 

11 

50 

Detroit-, _ 

99.5, 668 

44 

57 

37 

6 

1 

Flint . 

117.968 

11 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Onind Rapids 

145, 947 

13 

3 

2 


2 

29 

0 

2 

Wisconsin; 


0 


157 


Madison . -. _ 

42, 519 

5 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

28 

Milwaukee. 

484, .59.5 

47 

15 

18 

1 

0 

426 i 

139 ! 

Racine. 

64,393 

14 

1 

2 

0 

0 

29 

7 

0 

8u|)eiTor. 

’ 39,671 

5 

1 

0 

0 

« i 

<> 1 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 





i 




Minnesota 










Duluth. 

106,289 

8 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f) 

M i nn4>»^ipoii!t 

409,125 
241,891 

74 

15 

21 


] 

K 

7 

17 

SI. Paul--. 

20 

12 

17 

0 

0 

18 

26 

11 

Iowa; 




0 


3 



Haven port 

61. 262 
140,923 

0 

1 

1 


0 


lYeft Moines 

1 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 


RfniiT City 

79,662 
39,667 

9 

2 

1 

0 


0 

26 

. 

W'AterIno 

9 ! 

0 

0 

U 


0 



Missouri: 

i 


12 


25 

27 

Kansas City_ 

351, 819 ' 

19 

9 

8 

18 

2 

St. Joseph. 

78,232 
803,853 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

St. Louis. 

26 

42 

36 

3 

2 

6 

11 



* Papulation Jan. 1,1920. 
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City reporU for week ended Marck 14t —Continued 


Division, State, nud 
city 


WEST NOHTn TKNTRAL- 
continuccl 


North Dakota* 
Fargo.. 
Grand Forks 
South Dakota* 
Abortleeij .. 
Sioux Falls 
Nebraska: 

Linwiln. 

Omaha. ... 
Kansas: 

^J’opeka_ 

W'lehila. . 


Diphtheria Influenza 


cstiixiatcd ported ported ported ported 

alley 


SOlTlf ATI ANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington . . 
Mill y 111 rid 

llultiinore . 

Guniberland .. 

Frederick. 

District of Golunibia* 

Washiiiglon. 

Virginia* 

Lynchburg. 

Norfolk . 

Kirhmond. 

Roanoke. 

West Vhginia 

t'hurlostoii .. 
Huntington .. .. 
Wheeling .... 
North Carolina. 

Jlaleigh . 

Wilmington .... 
Winston-Saloin... 
South Carolina. 

Charleston. 

Columbia__ . 

Greenville. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta.. 

Brunswick.. 

Savannah. 

Florida: 

8t Petersburg_ 

Tampa..-. 


ao, 277 
159.08d 
181,044 

/) 5 . rm 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Kentucky 

Covington . 
lAixington .. 
Louisville . . 
Tennessee 

Memphis ... 
Naslivillc-. 
Alabama 

Birmingham. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Port Smith.. 

Little Rock . 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans. 

Shreveport. 


Mea¬ 

sles, 

Mumps, 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

cases 

re- 

deaths 

. re¬ 
ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 


() 

0 


0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

145 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

0 

5 

10 

32 

39 

0 


1 

1 


0 

22 


16 

0 

44 

3 

8 

77 

6 

3 

K 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

3 

9 

7 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 


0 

0 

. iV 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

23 

1 


14 



5 

0 

3 

11 

0 

5 

8 

0 

n 

0 

7 

0 

1 

1 

i 

9 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

i 

1 10 

0 

0 

4 


I Population Jan. 1,1920 
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April 1925 


CUy rtpoHs for w^ek ended March 14$ 19Sa —Continued 


Division, Slate, and 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 

port«‘d 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

porte<I 

Pneu- 

mouiu, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

C'ases 

le- 

IKirted 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST SOUTH CENTHAI.— 










continued 










Oklahoma- 










Oklahomu. 

101.150 

0 

1 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 










Dulitts. 

177.274 

25 

4 

7 

12 

3 

1 

3 

9 

Galveston... 

40,877 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Houston. 

154,970 

4 

2 

0 


2 

0 

2 

3 

San Antonio. 

184,727 

0 

3 

1 

U 

0 

2 

0 

5 

MOl NTAIN 










Montana 










I3il]inE.s _ _ 

10,927 

ft 

0 

0 


1 

3 

13 

2 

Great' Kails.. 

27,787 



3 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

Helena _ 

1 12.0:t7 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula. 

1 12,008 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

r, 

U 

0 

Idaho 










Boise... 

22,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0: 

0 

0 

Colorado. 










Denver ... . 

272,031 

13 

8 

6 


^ 1 

2 i 

no 

14 

Pueblo . 

43, ,519 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

^ 1 

u 

i 

New Mexii-o 





j 


1 



Albuquerque. 

10,648 

1 

1 


0 

1) 

1 ^ 

1 h 

0 

Arizona* 




1 




1 


Phoenix .- 

.33,899 

0 


1 ^ 



0 

1 ^ 

4 

Utah: 



1 




1 


Salt Lake (’’ity .. , 

126.241 

19 

2 

1 1 


3 

2 

1 31 

4 

Nevada 










Keuo. 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

P4t1FK: 










WHshington 










S<*iittle -. _^ 

1 31.5. 685 

67 

5 

9 

0 


6 

i 102 


Spokane. 

104, .573 

10 

3 

17 

0 


1 

' 0 


Tacoma . 

101,731 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

Oregon 








1 


Portland. 

273, 021 

22 

4 

11 

2 

0 

4 

' 14 

10 

('alifornia 








1 


Los Angeles. 

066, 853 

78 

35 

28 

48 

1 

20 

1 42 

30 

Siicraitiputo _ 

69,950 


1 


0 

0 

u 

1. 

1 1 

San Francisco. 

5.39,038 

" 31 ' 

20 

12 

4 

3 

11 

51 

1 


■ . _ _ _ _ _ 

___ 

_ _ 

__ 

-- 


1.. - 

- 

! 

1 _ 


i 

Scarlet fever 1 

1 Snialliiox 

i 

1 

'ryphoid fever | 


i 

- - 


' _ 


1 

1 i 

T'uber- 



_ 

W' hoop- 

Division, Slate, 

Cases, 


i Ceases, 


1 iculosis, 

Cases, 


j 1 

ing 

rough, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- j 

( 'ases 1 

Deaths 


esti- 

('ases 

Deat hs 

i-asGS 

mated 

re- 

niated 

1C- 

le- 

1 le- 
' ported 

mated 

le- 

1 le- 

i*‘- 


expect- 

poi ted eiiM'ct -1 iiorted 

ported 

expect -1 

poit(*d 

ported 

ported 


ancy 


ancy 


j 

1 

ancy 




NEW KNULVND 






j 





Maine: 











Portland. 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

«! 

' 2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

New Hampshiie- 





1 

1 





Concord. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester.... 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

3 

1 

0 

Vermont- 











Barre. 

1 

2 

! 0 

0 

0 . 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington . . 

1 

0 

j 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts. 



1 i 


1 

1 





Boston . 

5.5 

109 

0 

0 

0 i 

24 

2 

1 

0 

17 

Full River . 

3 

0 ; 

^ 0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

Springfield.... 
Woree.ster . 

6 

8 

26 1 
9 1 

1 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 1 
0 

0 

ft 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W) 

9 

Rhode Island: 


1 

i 







1 

Pawtucket.... 

1 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Provident-..- 

9 

8 i 

; 0 

0 

1 0 ! 

1 4 

I u 

0 

1 0 1 1 


Deaths, 
I all 
causes 


4 

2U 

ft 

ft 


•M 

40 

40 

fi7 

20 

fll 


»Population Jan. l, 1020. 
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City reports for week ended Mardh 14i WS6 —Coutiiiued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









— . 




Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 








riiDor* 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 

1 


culofds, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

asti- 

j Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

rc- 

mated 

re- 

rc- 

ported 

mated 

ro- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

■ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NKW ENOTAND—- ! 












continued 












Connecticut- 












Bridgeport.... 

7 

18 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

41 

Hartford--_ 

6 

11 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

12 

53 

New Huveii - 

5 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

40 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 













10 

26 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

1 

1 

26 

153 

New Votk ... 

197 

346 

u 

0 

0 

» 105 

7 

8 

0 

129 

1,006 

llochcster. ... 

1 12 

79 

0 

0 

0 

3 1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

71 

SyrariLse. 

16 

1 3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

46 

New Jersov 

1 





1 






< ‘mnden .... 

I a 

29 

0 

6 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

13 

39 

Newaik 

24 

.18 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

68 

127 

Trenton_ 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

u 

0 

3 

42 

Pennsylvania* 





Philadelphia . 

1 60 

22.3 

0 

2 

0 

39 

3 

1 

0 

91 

013 

Pitlsburgh -... 

21 

H4 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

9 

306 

Iteadlng._ 

' :j 

18 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

38 

Scranton 

4 

3 

! U 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 


EAST NORTH C'EN- 







TRAL 












Ohio: 

1 











Cincinnati. .. 

li 

36 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

127 

Cleveland. 

36 

46 

0 

1 

0 

17 

2 

0 

0 

20 

226 

Columbus. 

8 

22 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

93 

Toledo - . _ 

15 

40 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

27 

84 

Indiana 












Fort Wayne... 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Indianapolis... 

11 

0 

2 


0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

18 

130 

South Bend... 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Terre Haute. . 

2 

4 

j 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Illinois 












Chicago. 

K9 

32ft 

3 

3 

0 

71 

3 

4 

0 

119 

81G 

Ciceio. 

•2 

9 

“ i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Peoria... _ 

3 

9 

1 ' 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Springfield . . 
Michigan: 

1 1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

27 

Iletroit .... 

84 

122 

4 

3 

0 

24 

1 

0 

0 

36 

299 

Flint. 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

18 

Grand Hapids. 

0 

48 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

36 

Wisconsin- 












Madison. 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

Milwaukee ... 

36 

16 

1 

10 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

43 

113 

Karine. 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Superior. 

2 

18 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

WEST NORTH CEN¬ 








TRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth_ 

6 

23 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Minneapolis... 

36 

HO 

7 

19 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

113 

St. Paul 

27 

22 

7 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

14 

06 

Iowa. 












Davenport, 

DeA Moines _ 

2 

1 

2 

2 



0 

0 


0 


0 

2 

2 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Citv.. . 

2 

0 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo * .. 

3 

0 


8 



0 

0 




Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

12 

86 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

140 

St Joseph .... 
St. Louis. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

88 

29 

118 

2 

9 

0 

18 

1 

2 

1 

7 

259 

North Dakota. 












Fargo. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota 













3 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls. ..J 

■ 3 “ 

2 

.... 

0 

0 i 

oi 

oi 

0 

6 

0 

8 


* PuliDuiiary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports far week ended March 14t —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 






1 







Whooi>- 

ing 

cough, 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Coses, 


Cases, 



euloais, 

deaths 

('uses. 



Deaths^ 

all 

and city 

eatl- 

Case.s 

esti- 

Cases 

DeatlLs 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ro- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

eii>eet- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





W*»T NORTH CKN- 

TRAL—continued 
Nebraska: 












Lincoln. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4S 

Omaha_ 

5 

3 

2 

16 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kansas: 







Topeka. 

2 

n 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Wichita. 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

> 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

23 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 






Delaware: 


1 










Wilmington .. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

34 

Maryland. 

Baltimore .., . 

3« 

' 50 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

5 

0 

111 

260 

Cumberland--. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


12 

Frederick__ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

District of ('olum- 












bia. 

Washington,. 

23 

42 

1 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

20 

136 

Virginia* 












Lynchburg-. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

Norfolk .. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


Richmond- 

3 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

54 

Roanoke . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

West Virginia* 











(’’harleston ... 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

Huntington.-. 
Wheeling . .. 
North Carolina 

1 

0 

0 

a 



0 

2 


0 


1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

28 

Raleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Wilmiiigton-.. 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Wiaston-Salem 

1 

0 

2 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

South Carolina. 












(.'harlestoii.... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

28 

Columbia... . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Greenville. 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Georgia. 










1 


Atlanta. 

5 

2 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

79 

Brunswick_ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah,. . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

] 

0 

0 

1 

2 

42 

Florida: 












St Petersburg. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Tampa. 

EA.ST SOUTH CEN¬ 

0 


1 




2 














TRAL 












Kentucky 












Covington .... 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Lexiii^oti. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Louisville..... 

4 

10 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

93 

Tenne.ssee* 












Memphis. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 


60 

Nashville_ 

2 


1 


0 

5 

0 


2 


68 

Alabama; 




1 







Birmingham. 

1 

20 

1 

70 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

85 

Mobile.- -- - 

0 

0 i 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

38 

Montgomei y.. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

V'EST SOUTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 












Arkansas 












Fort. Smith-.-- 

1 

1 

1 

1 



0 

0 


11 


Little Rock_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana; 











New Orleans.. 

4 

15 

3 

0 

0 

5 

2 

4 

0 

5 

179 

Shreveport-.-. 


0 


1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

23 

Oklahoma: 











Oklahoma. 

2 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Texas; 











Dallas. 

1 

5 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

43 

(jjalveston. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Houston. 

1 

1 

1 

13 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

San Antonio... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

i 

1 1 

0 

03 
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City reports for week ended Mutch 14t —Oontintied 



Scarlet frver 

1 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

1 re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deatlis 

re¬ 

ported 

Tul>er- 

culosls, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cas^, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 
! re¬ 
ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

i ing 
congh, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

MOrNTAlN 











1 

Montana; 












Billings. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! ^ 

4 

Circuit Falls 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Helena,-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

9 

Missoula. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Idaho: 





I 







Boise. 

Colorado. 

1 

0 

! 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Denver_ 

12 

11 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

Pueblo. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico 












Albuquenine.. 

2 

0 

> ^ 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Arizona; 







1 





Phoenix. 


0 


0 

0 

19 


0 

i 0 

2 

43 

Vtah* 





i 




I 



Salt I>ako ('ity 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

10 

34 

Nevada; 




[ 



i 





Reno- - 

0 

1 

1 

! 7 

0 

0 

1 0 

i 0 

1 0 

0- 

4 

PACIPK* 

Washington 







f 

i 




Beattie. 

0 

19 

* 1 

21 



1 

* 

1. 

50 

.. 

Spokane. 

4 

4 

7 

3 

[ . - - - . 


0 

0 

:. 

5 


Tacoma. 

2 

3 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Oregon. 












Portland. 

6 

i ^ 

5 

20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

.. 

Californi<a: 



1 









Los Angeles .. 

14 

41 i 

2 

44 

1 

31 

2 

1 

0 

77 

230 

Bacranicnto.. . 

2 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 

20 

San Ptancisco 

17 

11 

44 i 

8 

0 

J4 

1 

0 

0 

38 

147 


division, Sfato, and 
cily 


KEW KNCILAXD 

Mflssaobasetts 

Boston--- . 

Bpringneld_ 

Rhode Island; 

Providenec. 

Connecticut* 

Hartford - . 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York* 

New York. 

New Jersey: 

Newark .. 

Pennsylvania 

P^adollibia. 

Pittsburgh. . .. 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

rieyoland. 

Columbus__ 

ladiana; 

Fort Wayne. 


(>.rebrospinal Lethargic p«iirt.rra 
iiieniugitfs encephalitis 


C'ases Deaths ('ases Deaths ('uses Deaths 


0 0 1 0 0 0 
0 0 1 10 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 


4 0 0 4 0 0 

0 0 2 0 0 0 

1 1 0 0 0 1 

1 2 0 0 0 0 


0 1 0 0 0 0 
2 0 0 2 0 0 
1 1 0 0 0 0 

1 1 0 0 0 0 


PoHoniyehtis (infan* Typhus 

tile paralysis) fever 


(^ases, 

esti- I I I 
mated , C'ases} Deaths i Caaes Deaths 
expect-1 
ancy 
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City rtporU for week ended March H, jlft?5~Contimied 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

liCthargic 

oncepbalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus 

fever 

Division, State, anti 
city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

j 

Deaths 

1 

^ Cases 

j 

Doatlis 

Cases, 

estl- 

niateil 

eX|M'L't- 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 





1 . , 



alley 





EAST NORTH TEN- 












tRAL—contimicd 












Illinois: 












Chicago.. 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 










Detroit. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Wisconsin 









Milwaukee. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WIST NORTH t’ENTRAL 











Minnenota. 












Ht. Paul. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 









Lincoln. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

[ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

SOl'TII A TUN TIC 





Maryland- 

Jlaltimoro . 

1 

f 1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

District of ('olambin 




1 





1 



Wa.shingtou_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 



1 









Atlanta. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: 












St Petersburg 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST aoi’TH CENTRAL 












Tenne>ssee 












Memphis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville. 

2 


0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

Alabama 











Biriiiinglmrn_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Louisiana 












New Orleans- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texa.s 












Galveston .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston. 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 









Dtah; 









1 



Salt Lake (’ity . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

«i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 












Oregon 

Portland. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Califoinla. 








Los Angeles.* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended March 14, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
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eluded in each group and the a^egate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ January to March 14, 1925—Annual 
rates per lOOfiOO population ^ 

DIPEITIIERIA (WSR HATES 



'Potal. 

215 

» 141 

*213 

'214 

*2.54 

*297 

m 

<358 

418 

*451 

New England . 

395 

440 

497 

4H4 

576 

001 

720 

< 585 

050 

542 

Middle Atlantic. 

169 

157 

187 

205 

205 

287 

373 

343 

428 

518 

East North Central. 

417 

127 

379 

3 373 

453 

515 

688 

032 

789 

740 

West North ('entral. 

19 

12 

27 

21 

17 

31 

27 

73 

68 

75 

South Atlantic. 

S3 

*43 

*38 

37 

*49 

*98 

110 

81 

100 

« 150 

East South (^entral . 

29 

46 

74 

91 

51 

74 

51 

40 

80 

* 7 

West South Central. 

6 

23 

14 

1 

37 

51 

14 

51 

23 

88 

Mountain. 

134 I 

207 

24H 

280 

782 

153 

020 

910 

29 

763 

i*aciflc. 

19t 

160 

55 

17 

01 

29 

04 1 

01 

107 

no 


SCARLET FEVER ( ASK RATES 


Total. 

New Ka^iand. 

Middle AUttntk'_ 

East North (’entral 
West North Ontnil. 

South Atlantic*. 

East South Central 
West South CeutraL 

Mountain.. 

PacUlc _ 


300 

* 355 

*370 

* 304 

*412 

*400 

390 

< 408 

305 

>432 

001 

561 

590 

534 

014 

564 

flOfi 

<.558 

.584 

534 

324 

2M 

320 

322 

373 

407 

376 

412 

372 

439 

m 

37.5 

309 

<379 

420 

397 

432 

434 

433 

497 

757 

755 

804 

779 

871 

728 

742 

734 

775 

719 

100 

* 243 1 

* 189 

18.5 

*255 

*277 

107 

203 

171 

>224 

229 

183 1 

183 

217 

97 

212 

223 

183 

194 

*336 

148 

no 

195 

204 

162 

121 

I 125 

144 

1 185 

107 

382 

5.34 ! 

305 

258 

334 

382 

1 248 

315 

1 286 

200 

189 

183 j 

1 220 

22G 

258 

177 

180 

223 

218 

229 


SMALLPOX CASE KATES 


Total. 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic_ 

East North CentruL 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic. 

East South CentruL 
West South Central. 

Mountain. 

Padlic . 


57 

*58 

*70 

>07 

*76 

>79 

*66 

<66 

02 

>61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0‘ 

0 

0 

<0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

9 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

40 

39 

48 

<35 

39 

35 

50 

28 

42 

39 

220 

193 

180 

195 

145 

193 

120 

120 

114 

124 

30 

*64 

>38 

45 

>62 

>98 

67 

43 

51 

•60 

395 

217 

075 

052 

823 

675 

532 

583 

652 

*495 

65 

32 

32 

00 

125 

139 

83 

no 

74 

74 

29 

57 

95 

48 

29 

162 

86 

57 

48 

05 

148 

212 

209 

177 

267 

220 

215 

313 

200 

247 


> The figures given in this table are rates per KKl.OOO population, annual basis, and not the number o( 
cases repoi ted. Populations used are, estimated as of July 1,1923. 

* Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not rec*eived at time of going to press. 

* Racine, \Vls., not included. 

’ « Hartford, ('onn , not included. 

* Tampa, Fla., nud Nashville, Tcnn , not included. 

* Tampa, Fla., not included. 

t Nashv iilc, Tetm., not included. 
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April 3, 1023 


Summary of weekly reports from cities^ January to March 14^ 19J5—Annual 
rales per 100.000 population —Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended-— 



Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb 

14 

Fed) 

21 

Feb 

28 

Mar 

7 

Mar. 

14 

Total. 

30 

8 21 

>17 

« 18 

>13 

* 13 

11 

< 14 

11 

>9 

New England. 

15 

25 

20 

7 

30 

20 

0 

*13 

7 

5 

Middle Atlantic.. .. 

49 

21 

20 

19 

13 

6 

lU 

8 

10 

5 

East North Cential. 

23 

23 

11 

>10 

8 

0 

0 

7 

11 

4 

West North Central. 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

10 

4 

17 

0 

10 

South Atlantic. 

65 

8 21 

>11 

37 

>17 

>34 

8 

20 

8 

•21 

Bast South Central.. 

51 

17 

29 

23 

11 

40 

34 

34 

34 

1 >3,3 

West South Central. 

70 

70 

42 

60 

Z\ 

40 

42 

<2 

28 

28 

Mountain. 

10 

0 

’ 4S 

lU 

20 

19 

38 

70 

10 

1 10 

Pacific. 

26 

8 

i 16 

3 

17 

1 12 

23 

9 

J5 

15 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total .1 

* 21 

1 22 

>22 

>23 

*30 

> 28 ! 

.30 

-34 

30 

•34 

New England.. 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 

27 

17 

*40 

17 

35 

Mid < lie -It Ian tic. 

20 

18 

20 

16 

24 

22 

21 

20 

15 

21 

East Noith Central... 

16 

15 

J8 

3 12 

13 

J7 

IS 

24 

27 

33 

West No! llv ('entral. 

13 

2 

20 

15 

20 

11 

22 

37 

35 

33 

South Atlantic. 

35 

*47 

>2.1 

39 

> 49 

2 r>ry 

65 

49 

53 

•20 

East South Central. 

40 

40 

<)3 

74 

09 

63 

74 

12C 

103 

108 

WftSt South Central. 

41 

87 

92 

82 

97 

122 

153 

148 

143 

107 

Mountain... 

19 

29 

10 

38 

67 

67 

57 

19 

19 

48 

Pacific... 

20 

12 

12 

20 

41 

4 

12 

29 

29 

18 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total . 

192 

*215 

>211 

>200 

*225 

> 222 1 

210 

* 201 

205 

•22:4 

New England. 

122 

157 

216 i 

241 

211 

239 

211 ’ 

* 242 

220 

229 

Middle Atlantic. 

228 

260 

234 1 

1 230 

25:4 

231 

216 

1S5 

210 

214 

Ea.st North Central . 

152 

152 

142 

1 > 145 

164 

108 

181 

171 

195 

241 

West North (Uaitral. 

90 

107 

120 

i 118 

i:44 

131 1 

131 

106 

140 

175 

South .Vtliintic. 

246 

*294 

>275 

1 2.52 

>316 

>270; 

252 

305 

268 

•241 

East South t'ciitral. . 

292 

189 

320 ' 303 

.326 

320 

320 

292 

269 

422 

Wc.st South Central . . i 

260 

449 

362 

1 229 

352 

464 

408 

260 

229 

178 

Mountam. .. 1 

22tl 

248 

321 

i 315 

191 

277 i 

219 1 

207 

162 

210 

Pacific. 

184 

163 

208 

1 217 

1 

190 

192 

213 

103 

i:49 

155 


» Wilmington, Del,, not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

•Rncino, Wts., not included. 

<IIttitford, Conn , not included. 

< Tampa, Fla., ahd Nashville, Teun., not included. 

• Tampa, Fin., not included. 

^Nashville, Tenn., not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each groupj estimated as of July I, 192S 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Nural)er 
of <;itics 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
icporling 
deaths 

Total. 

105 

97 

28,808,350 

28,140,934 

New England_______ 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

2,098,746 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

10 

10,304,114 

10.304,114 

East North Central.-. 

17 

17 

7,032, ,535 

7,032,635 

West North Central. 

14 

11 

2,516,830 

2,381,454 

South Atlantic.-. 

22 

22 

2,566,901 

2,566,901 

East South C^entral. 

7 

7 

911,885 

911,885 

West South Central. 

8 

6 

1,124,564 

1,023,013 

Mountain. 

9 

9 

546,445 

.546,445 

Pacific. 

6 

3 

1,797,830 

1,275,841 











































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

llotor ship Silver Larch—At Port Said, Egypt, —On March 16,1925, 
a case of suspect plague was landed at Port Said, Egypt, from the 
motor ship Silver Larch, from Yokohama and way ports. The case 
was declared positive for plague March 18, 1925. The vessel left 
Port Said for Boston, New York, and Philadelpliia March 17, 1925. 
The Silver Larch left Yokohama December 23, touching at Kobe, 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Manila, and ports in Java and the vStraits 
Settlements. 

BRAZIL 

Plague- Bahia — January-Fehruary, 19^5 — Novemher, 1923- March, 
1924 -—Plague has been reported at Bahia, Brazil, as follows: Week 
ended January 10, 1925, 1 case, 1 death; week ended February 21, 
1925, 2 (‘ases, 1 death. November, 1923-Mar(‘h, 1924—Plague was 
reported at Bahia from November 11, 1923, to March 15, 1924, with 
12 cases, 9 deaths. 

CUBA 

Cerehrospinal meningitis — Aniilla. —During the period January 1- 
March 14, 1925, live cases of cerebrospinal meningitis with one death 
were notified at Antilla, (^uba. The cases occurred in Haitians 
recently arrived. 

FINLAND 

Lethargic encephalitis—Typhoid fever—February 1-15, 1925 ,— 
During the period February 1 to 15, 1925, 5 cases of lethargic en¬ 
cephalitis and 42 cases of t 3 ^phoid fever were reported in Finland. 
Population, 3,435,249. 

LITHUANIA 

Typhoid fever—Typhus fever—Jan umij, 1925, —During the month 
of January, 1925, 38 cases of typhoid fever with 1 death, and 27 cases 
of typhus fever with 2 deaths were reported in Lithuania. Popula¬ 
tion, census of 1923, 2,028,972. 

SWEDEN 

Foot and. mouth disease, —Under date of February 26, 1925, foot 
and mouth disease was reported seriously prevalent in the southern 
counties of Sweden, and to be increasing in area of prevalence. 

(082) 
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UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 


April 3,1025 


Plague—Outhredk in a group of European families—Fehruarg 1-7, 
1926 .—During the week ended February 7, 1925, seven cases of 
plague with five deaths were reported in the Union of South Africa, 
among natives. Dui-ing the same period an outbreak of suspect 
plague was rejwrted on four farms in Boshoff district, Transvaal. 
Four Eurojioan families living in close connection with «>ach other 
were affc'ctcd. Plague was verifie«l in one of this group who died 
February 6, 1925. For distribution of cases and deaths according 
to locality, see page 684. 


VIRCaN ISLANDS 

Conmiunieahle diseases — February, 1925 .—During the month of 
February, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Viigin 
Islamls of the fruited btates as follows: 


Island and disouso 


Cases 


Remarks 


St. Thomas and St John 
Chancroui... 

Fiish poisoning. 

(lonhrrhoa . 

Malaria. 

Pcdlagra. 

Syphilis . 

Tetanus. 

Tuberculosis. 

St. ('roix: 

Chancroid. 

Kilaiiasis. 

Gonorrhea. 

liCprosy... 

Syphilis. 

Trachoma. 

Tubcrculo.sis. 


2 

h 

.*> 

3 

1 

7 

1 


1 

0 

1 

1 

C 

6 

1 


Imported, 2. 

Benign teitiau. 

Socondai y. 

Chronic pulmonary, 1, of peritoneunb 1 


Secondary. 

(\hronic pulmonary. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports containetl in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards cither 
the lists of counti les included or the figurc.s for the ptu ucular countries for \a Inch reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 3, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

^ Remarks 

India . 

t 



Jan 18-24, 1925: Cases, 2,938; 
1 deaths, 1,762. 

Calt'Utla . __ 

Feb. 1-7_ 

1.5 

15 

Madias . 

Siam: 

Feb. 15-21.. 

10 

7 

Bangkok. 

Feb 1-7. 

2 

1 



PLAGUE 


BraaU: 

Bahia. 

Feb. U)-Jan. 10_ 

1 

3 

3 

i 

Canary Islands: 

Iais Palmas _ 

Jan. 21-23. 

2 


Stated to bo endemic. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

Feb. 8-14. 

4 

2 


* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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April 3.1925 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—CVutiuued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 3, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE--^('ontlnued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Jan. 18-24, 1925: Cases, 4,095 
deaths, 3,480. 


B'eb 15 21... 

1 

1 


Jan. 18-24. 

222 

170 


Fob 1-7. 

17 

13 


Java I 

East Java-- 

Jan. 2 _ 



Declared epidemic. Province of 
Soerabaya. 

^nprnbayn _ 

Jan 15-21.. 

1 

1 

West Java-- 

Plipribo*^* -- '' 

Jan l-I1. _ 


44 

Cheribon Province. 

PpkAlnngan . .. 

.do.. .. 


81 

Pekalougan Province. 

Tegftl - i 

1 . . do .. 


37 

Do. 

I^nioTi of ^outo Afrifta 



Feb. 1-7, 1925: Cases, 7; deatlis, 
5, natives Euroi»ean—1 case, 

1 death. 

On farm. 

Cape Province— 

K'imhorU'V _ 

Feb 1-7-. 

1 

1 

Transvaal - 

Ttnfihrkf Dislriet 

_ do.. 

4 

3 

Do. 

Wodehoust* Dhstrict.. 

.... do. 

2 

1 

Do. 


SMALLPOX 


China 

Amoy. 

Antung . 

Manchuria - 

Harbin . 

Nanking. 

('oloinbia: 

Buenaventura ..., 
Great Britain 

Newca«!tle-on-Tync 

India. 

Boinliay. 

Calcutta . 

Madras -. 

Rangoon... -- . 

Java 

East Java— 

Soerabaya. 

West Java- 

Buitenzorg- 

Cheiibon . .. 

Do. - 

Pcmolang. 

Lithuania. 

Mexico 

Tampico. 

Vera t^ruz . 

Portugal- 

Lisbon. 

Sierra Ticonc; 

Freetown. 

^pain 

Malaga. 

Valencia.-. 

Syria. 

Aleppo. 

Tunis: 

Tunis.. 

Cmon of South Africa 
Cape Province... 
Transvaal .. 


Feb 8-14 . 



Feb. 9-22 . 

6 

. 

Jan 22-I'’eb 11- 

4 


Jan. IS-B'eb 21_ 



B'cb 15-22. 

1 


Mar 1-7. 

1 





Feb 1-7. 

42 

28 

- ..do. 

219 

128 

Fob. 15-21 .- 

94 

24 

B'eb 1-7. 

91 

15 

Jan 1.5 21. 

62 

11 

Doc 25- 31. 

1 


Nov 25-Dec 31... 

5 


Jan.1-7. 

2 

. 

Jan. 8-14.. 

1 


Mar. 1-10. 

4 

1 

Mar. 9-15 


2 

Feb. 8-28. 

14 

2 

Feb. 7-14. 

2 


B'eb. 29-Mar. 7.... 


1 

Mar. 1-7_ 

1 


B'eb. 1,5-21. 

8 

1 

Mar 5-11. 

18 

21 

Feb. 1-7. 



_do.. 







Present. 


Do. 


Jan 18-24, 1925: (’fkses, 2,882; 
deaths, 031. 


Batavia Residency. 
Cheribon Residency. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jan 1-31, 1925. (’ase.s, 2. 


From S. S Elmina. 


Estimated. 

Outbreaks. 

Do. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers. 

' Chile: 

Coacepcion. 
Lithuama. 


B'eb. 11-20. 1 . 

J.an. 27-Feb. 2. 1 


Jan. 1-31,1925: Cases, 27; deaths, 

2 . 
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AprU 8,1025 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontlnued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 3, 1925—Go&tirmed 


TYPHUS FEVER--€ontiaucd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico: 

San Luis Potosi. 

Mar. 8-14. 


1 


Tunis: 

Tunis... 

Mar. 5-11. 

1 



Union of South Africa: 

Capo Proving. 

Feb. 1-7. 

i 

— 

Outbreaks. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 27, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remai Us 

Ceylon. 




June 29-Doc. 27, 1924: Cases, 14, 

Colombo. 

Nov. . 

i 


deaths, 13. 

Do. 

Jan. 11-24. 

2 

2 


India 




Oct 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 

Romliay... 

Nov 23-bec. 20... 

4 

4 

teases, 27,KM, deaths, 16,228. 

Do. 

Jan IH-24._ 

1 

1 

Jan 4-17, 1925. Cases, .5,003: 
deaths, 2,943. 

Calcutta. 

Oct. 2()-Jan. Z . 


51 

1)0. 

.Ian. 4-31 ... 

.57 

52 

Madias. 

Nov Ift-Jan. 3--. 

60 

40 


Do . 

' Jan. 4-Feb. 14. 

121 

86 


Rangoon. 

• Nov O-Dec. 20-. 

0 

2 


Do. 

Jan. 4-31. 

0 i 

4 


Indo-t'hina. 




Aug. l-8ept. 30, 1924- Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. 

Province—* 




A iiain. 

Aug 1-31-- 

1 

1 


('ambodia. 

Aug l-8ept 30... 

0 

5 


C<K‘tiin*C''hinn. 

1_do. 

7 

4 


Saigoii---. 

1 Nov. 30-Doc. 

1 



Siam 





Rangkok. 

1 Nov 0-29.. 

4 

2 


Do.. 

j Jan-18-31. 

1 

3 

1 



PLAGUE 



A stores* 

Fayal Lsland— 





(''astelo Branco.. 

Feteira... 

Nov 25. ..1 

_do . 

1 1 


Present with several cases. 

St Michac'l Island. 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3_ 

1 30 

13 


Bntish Ka»t Africa: 





Tanganyika Territory. 

Nov. 23-Dec 27... 

! 17 

]0 


Uganda. 

Aug-Nov., 1024 - 

242 

211 


Canary Islands: 




Stated to have been infected 
wiUi plague Sept. 30, 1924. 

Las Palmas. 

Feb.4. 

1 


Roalejo Alto. 

Dec 10. 

3 

1 

Vicinity of Santa Cru* de Tene- 
riffe. 

Teneritfe— 




In vicinity. 

Santa Cruz. 

Jan. 3. 

1 


Celebes: 





Macassar.. 

Oct. 29. 



Epidemic. 

Ceylon: 





Colombo. 

Nov. 0-Jan 3. 

12 

9 

Five plague roclcnks. 

l>o. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7. 

4 

8 

China: 





Foochow. 

Dec. 28-Jan- 3_ 



Present. 

Nanking. 

Nov.23-Jan,31-.. 

_ _ 


Do. 

Shing iisicn. 

October, 1924. 


790 


Ecuador: 

Chimborazo Province— 





A.Iau^ District.. 

Jan. 14. 


14 

At two localities on Guaynqail 
and Quito Railway. 

Guayaquil. 

Nov, 16-Dec. 31... 

0 

3 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in> 
fected, 92. 

Do.. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 16. 

31 

12 

Rats taken, 31,252; rats found in* 
fectod, 144. 

Yaguachi... 

Feb. 1-16. 

1 

1 

> From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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AprU n, 1925 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Coutlnned 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 27,1925—Continued 

PLAGUE—Contloaed 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 









City— 

Year 1924. 

2 

2 


.do.- 

1 

J 


_do . _ 

6 

4 

flllPZ . 

.... .do.. 

20 

13 

Province— 

Jan. 1-8 .. 

1 

1 

Kalioubiah , __ 

_do . 

3 



.do . 

7 

3 





Hawaii 

Nov 4 .. 

1 


India .... 

1 




Nov. 22-Jau 3_' 

4 

3 

Do . . 

Jan. 4-17.. 

2 

2 

Calcutta____ 

Jan. 18-24 . 

1 

1 


Nov. 39-Dec. 16 . 

2 

1 

Do... 

Jan 4-24.. 

10 

9 

L)o - . . ... 

P^eb. 8-14_ 


1 

Madras Presidency.' 

Do... 

Nov. 23-Dec 20 .. 
Dec. 28-Jan 3. 

528 

157 

370 

108 

Do.. 

Jan. 4-17. 

4:i6 

341 

Rangoon... 

Oct 26-Jan. 3_ 

26 

25 

Do. 

Jan. 4-31 . 

38 

84 

Indo-China.... 


Province — 

Anam... 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30-.: 

— .do ... 

4 

4 

(^ambodia _f 

18 

15 

1 

(\)chin-C'hina . 

... .do .. 

3 

Saigon .. 

Jan 11-17. 

2 

1 

1 

Do. 

De.c. 25-:tl. 

1 

Iraq... 

Japan.. ..... 

June 29-Dcc. 13. .. 
Aug 10-Dec. 6 .. 

Nov. 11-22.— 

18 

19 

13 

Java: 

East Java^ 

Blitar__...... 


Pare . 

Nov 29 _ 



tioerabayu . 

Nov. 16-Dec 13... 

53 

55 

Do ‘. 

Dec 21-31_ 

18 

17 

West Java- - 

Cheribon. _ 

Oft. 14-Nnv. 3 

14 

Do. 

Nov IS-Dik: 22 -! . 

80 

Do. 

Jan. 30_ _ ! .. _ 

Pasoeroean.. 

Dec. 27- . 

1 


Pekalongau.... .. 

Oct H-Nov 3_! 

! 1 

. 

Do . 

Nov. IH-Dec. 31- 


177 

Probahngga__ 

Dec 27_ -1_ 1 

T(M£u1- ... 

Oct 14-Nov. 24 

1 

10 

Do.. 

Dec. 26-31 _ 


16 

Madagascat 

Fort Dauphin (port). 

Itasy Province . 

Nov 1-Dec 15_ 

12 

6 

Majuuga (port)... 

Nov. 1-30. 

i 1 

1 

Morarrmuga Province. 


1 


Tamatave (port) . 

Nov, 1-30.i 

j 

1 

Tananarive X^rovince. 




Do. 




Tananarive (town). 

Oct. 10-Nov 30 . 

8 

7 

Do .. 

Dec. 16-31. 

4 

4 

Do .. . 

Jan. 1-15. 

1 

1 

Mauritius Island . 



Morocco: 

Marrakech. 



1 

Nigeria. 




Peru. 

February, 1925_ 

G 

6 


Kemarks 


Year 1924: Cases, 373. Jan. 1-28, 
1925: Cases, 15. 

Last case, Nov. 26. 

Last case, July 6. 

Last case, Dec. 7. 

Last cuse, Dee. 20. 


September November, 1924: 
Deaths, 48. 

Plague-inrected rodents found 
Doc. 9, 1024, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan 3, 102S: 
('ases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan 4-17, 192r): Cases, 8,209; 
deatlLs, 6,983. 


.\ug l-Sept 30, 1024. (’ases, 25; 
deaths, 20. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of sill rounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kcdiri, epidemic. 
Do 


Town Present 

Province. Epidemic in one lo¬ 
cality. 

Province. Epidemic. 

Province. 


Nov 1-Dec. 15, 1024: Cases, 4; 
deatlis, 2 

Nov. 1 -Dec 15, 1024: Caws, 49; 
deaths, 34. 

Oct 16-Dec. 31, 1924. ("ases, 298; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan. 1-15* ("ases, 54, deaths, 48. 
Bubonic, pneumonic, septi¬ 
cemic. 

Sept. 7-Oct. 18, 1924. Cases, 60; 
deaths, 53. 

Feb. 9, 1925: Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

August-November, 1924: Cases» 
387, deaths, :1I7 
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April n, 1025 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 27, 1925— -Continued 

PLAGUE—iVtii limcMi 


Place 

Date 

' 

Cases 

Deaths 

Siam: 

Bangkok. 

Dec. 28-Tnn 3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

l)o. 

Jan 2o-31 

Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

Tuiga .. 

October, 1924. 

Straits Setllcmenis 

Singapore. 

Do. 

Nov <M5 - . 

Jan 4-17_ 

1 

3 

3 

1 

a 

17 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

f) 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

ft 

1 

1 

Do.-. 

Jan 25-31- _ 

Syria* 

Beirut. 

Jan 11-20. 

Turkey: 

(/Onstantmople.. 

Jan 9-1.'). 

6 

5 

1 

Union of South Africa. 

Uape Province - 

Dp Aar Distiict. 

Do. 

Do .. - 

Dronfleld . 

Jan 4-:n. 

Nov 22-Jan. 3_ 

Jfin 4 10 _ 

Jan 2r»-31 . 

Dec 7-13- -. 

. 

Edenburg (town) _. ,. 

Kimberley . 

Marausburg Distiict - 
Orange Free State- 

Bloenifontem Distiict 
Do. 

_do . 

Dec 7 27 -. 

Nov 22-Dec 13 .. 

Dec 21-JHn 3 - . 
Jun. 11 17. 

2 

2 

P'lcksburg District ... 
Tioopsiad District ... 
Kroonst'id District 

Do .- 

Philippolis District. 
Vredeforl District . .. 
Steynsburg Distiict .. 

Transvaal— 

Bosliof District . 

Dec 2H-Jan .1_ 

Dec 7-13- . .. 

Nov 22-Juu 3 

Jan 18-24 . 

Dec 21-27 ... . 

Dec 7-20 . 

Jan 4-10. 

1 

2 

Dec 7.Tan 3_ 

3 

1 

Do. 

Jan 11-31 . 

Kmithfleld. 

do 

Wolniaransstad Dis¬ 
trict 

On vessel 

S. S. (*onde__ 

Nov 22-*Ai. 

1 

Steamshij).... 

November, 1924 

1 

1 

! 

SMALLPOX 




"Algiers. 

Jun 1-31- . _ 

5 

_ _ 

Arabia: 





Jan 2,V Fel> 21.... 

5 


Bolivia: 




La Paz. 

Nov I-Dec 31. .. 

20 

H 

Do . .. 

Jan 1-31 . 


6 

Brazil: 




Pernambuco. 

Nov ft Jan 3. 

100 

27 

Do . .. 

Jan 4-17. 

22 

12 

British Ea.st Africa. 




Kenya— 




Mombasa......_ 

Jan 18-24. 

1 


Uganda— 





Oct 1-31. 

4 


British South Africa: 




Northern Rhodesia. 

Oct 28-Dec, 1.5 ... 

57 

2 

Do. 

Jan. 27-Keh. 2_ 

3 


Southern Rhodesia.j 

Jan 29 Feb 4. 

1 



36272®—2ot-4 


Keiimrks 


On C’hita Railroad. 


Niihvi* I'lisos, deaths, 1; white, 
I case 

Nattve 

Natives, on farms. 

Malay camp 
8 miles from Kimberley. 

Plague infected hou.se mouse. 

Bubonic, on OiaKtshoop Farm. 


Native, on farm. 

On f.um 

Native, on farm 

On farms 

Native, on farm. Province not 
stated 

On farm 

Native, 4 cases, white, 1 fatal 
case On farms 

On Farm Wolverspruit, Vaal 
River Native 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1924 Plague lat found Ves¬ 
sel loft for Tamatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov, 12, 1924 

.\t Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuli, Red 8eai)ort. 


July l-Dec .'B, 1924 Caines, 409, 
Jun J-20, 192.'.. C'asevs, 107. 

Imported. 


Natives. 
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PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND tmJUm 
FEVSiL-Ooixtitiiied 

Reports Received from Deoemiber 27,1$24, to Morcii 27, 122S—Gotv^n^d 

SMALLPOX~~C:<mtin»ed 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Eetnarks 


Canada: 

Biitiah Columbia— 

V'ancouver. 

Do. 

Victoria. 

Manitoba— 

Wiiinipog. 

Do.-. 

New Brunswick— 

Bona venture and (iaspe 
Counties. 

N orthunilH'rland. 

Ontario. 

Hamilton. 


Dec. 14-Jian 3_ 

Jan 4-Mar 7. 

Jan. 18-F<sb. 7. 

Dec. 7 Jan 3_ 

Jan 4-Feb. 27- 

Jan. 1-31. 

Feb. 8-14.. 


Jan 24-30 


.32 

223 

2 

14 

30 

1 

1 


1 


Ceylon. 

Colombo.-. 

China* 

Amoy . 

Antung. 

Do. 

Foochow. 

Hongkong.. 

Do.-. 

Manchuria— 

Haibin. 

Nanking. 

Shanghai. 

Do. 

Do. 


Jan. 18-Feb. 7. 4 


Nov. 0-Feb. 7- -- 

Nov. 17-Dec. 2S.. 
Jan 5-Fcb.8- - .. 

Nov 2-Jaii. 27_ 

Nov. O-Jan. 3.,. . 
Jan. 4-17. —. 



Jan 1.5 21. 1 . 

Jan 4 17.•-.. 

Dec 7-27. 1 1 2 

Jan 18-24.1 1 . 

Feb 1-14.1 3 4 


('ounty. 

Nov .10-Dec. 27, 1024 ('ases, 33. 
Dec 28, 1921, to Feb 28. 1925: 
Ca8o.s, 41; deaths, i 
July 27-Nov 29, 1924 t'ases, 27; 
death, 1. 

Present. 


Do. 


Do. 


J>eatbs among Chinese 


Chosen: 

Seoul. 

Chechoslovakia. 


Doc. 1-31 


1 


Aiiril-Jinie, 1924 Cast's, 1, occur¬ 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


Ecuador* 

ciuayiuiuil... 

Egypt. 

Alexandria.- 
Do. . 

Ksthouiu _ 

France. 

St. Malo_ 


Nov Ifi-Doc 1.5... 

Nov 12 Dec*. 31.— 
Jan. 8-28. 

Fcb' 2 '- 8 ---- ’-'-I 


4 .. 

10 . 

8 .. 

7.1 


Germany, .. ...-.;.. 

Frankfort-on-Main.. Jan 1-10_ 1 

Gibraltar. Dc'c 8-14.. 1 

Gold Coast,....-.... 


Great Britain: 

England »uid Wales .. 

Do__ . 

Newcastlo-on'Tyup. 


Nov 23-Jan. 3_ 

Jan. 4-Feb 28_ 

Jan. 18-Feb. 21- 


472 

i,oa5 

9 


Dec 1 31,1924 Cases, 2. 

July-December, 1924* Cases, 81. 
Behpvcd to have l>een imported 
on steamship Iluyth irom 
Sfax, Tunis. 

June 29-Nov 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July September, 1924. Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 


Greece 


Do. ... 
Baloniki. 

India. 

Bombay 

Do- 

Calcutta 

Do- 

Karachi. 

Do, 

Madras. 

Do.. 

Kangoon 

Do. 

Indo-f'hlna. 


Province— 

Anam. 

Cambodia_ 

('ochin-Chiiia. 

Saigon. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Tonkin. 


Nov. ll-Doc 22... 


Nov. 2-Jau. 3_ 

Jan 4-31. 

Oct. 20-Jan. 8. 

Jan. 4-31. 

Nov. lO-Jiui. 3_ 

Jun. 4-Feb. 14. 

Nov. lf)-Jan. 3_ 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14. 

Oct. 26"Jan. 3. 

Jan 4-31.. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30.— 

... .do. 

.do. 

Nov lO-Jan. 3_ 

Jan. 4-10. 

Jan. 25—31... .... 
Aug. 1-Sept. 30—.. 


3 


30 

18 

72 

37 

307 

170 

359 

230 

16 

2 

62 

8 

122 

48 

285 

90 

86 

28 

196 

34 

49< 

11 

40 

9 

115 

49 

17 

5 

3 

1 

5 

2 

19 

7 


January-June, 1924. ('ases, 170; 
deaths, 27 

July-December, 1924: CaaettK; 
deaths, 26. 

Oct 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1916: 
Cases, 12,664; deatliB, 2,867. 
Jan 4-17, 1925: C'asos, l/W; 
deaths, 1,011. 

Mar. 5, 1925: Epidemic. 


Aug. 1-Scpt. 30, 1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76, 


Including 100 sq. km. of stir- 
rottfidisg couatrir. 

Do. 
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April 3.1925 


€H0LEEA» PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Contin ued 

Reparts Received from December 27, 1924, to March 27, 1925—Contiuued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

1 Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Iraq. 


137 

66 


'Bagdad... 

Nov 9-Dec. 27_ 

2 

1 


Italy.. 


June 29 -Dpc 27, 1924 Cases, 63. 
Nov. 30,1924-Jan. 3,192,6 Cases, 
60. Reported as ulastrim. 

Jan. 4-31, 1925. ('ases, 43. Re* 
ported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

.\ug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924* Cases, 4. 

Jamaica. 




Do. 




Kingston. 

Nov. 39-Dec. 27_ 

4 


Japan-.I. 



Nagasaki. 

Feb. 9-15. 

3 


Java* 

East Java— 

Pasoeroean. 

(3ct 26-NoV. 1_ 

9 

1 


Do.-. 

! Nov 12-19.. 



Epidemie in two native villages. 

Socrabaya. 

West Java 

Batam.. 

(Jet. 10-Dec. 31.... 

Oct I P 20.1 

685 

2 

212 

Batavia ... 

Od.2l-Nov 14 _J 

2 



Do. 

Cheribon . 

1 Dec, 20-Jan 2_| 

Oct 14-Nov, 24... 

19 

15 

4 


Pekalougan.. -. 

_. .do. 

22 



Do.... 

i Dec. 2.'V 31. 

3 

1 ... 

Province. 

Preanger. 

1 Nov. 18-24. 

1 


liatvui.-. 

t 



Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924. (^iscs, 5. 

Mexico 

l>urango. 

' Dec 1-31. 


5 

Do“ . 

Jan. l-Feb. 28_ 


10 


Guadalajara. 

! Dec 23-29.. 


1 


Do. -. 

I Jan 6-12. 


1 


Do . 

! Mar 3-9. 


1 


Mexico ('ity. 

Do. 

Monterov. 

Nov 23-Dec. 27. . 

1 Jun 1 l-Feb. 14_ 

5 

9 

1 


Jan 24, 192.6 Outbreak. Mar. 

Halma (’nix. 

Saltillo. 

1 Dec. 1-31 . 

1 Fob. 22-28. 

1 

1 

14, 192.6, present 

Tampico.. 

Do . 

V’^ern CViiz 

! DecMl -31. 

! Jan. l-Feb. 28.., 
i Dec. 1-Jan. 3 

5 

40 

4 

15 

10 

2.6 


Do. 

! Jan 5-Feb 16.. ' 



Do.._ .. 

Villa Herinosa. 

1 Feb 22-Mar. 8.. 

} Dec. 28-Jan 10 . . 


8 

Presenl. Locality, capital, State 
of 1'obasco. 

January *Juue, 1924 Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87 

.Tuly-Noveraber, 1924: Oases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 

Sept 23-Doc. 21, 1924: Deaths, 
12 

Nigeria. 

1 



Do. 




Persia* 

Teheran. 




Peru: 

A requipa. 

Nov 24-.30 


1 

Poland...! 

! 1' 

Sept. 21-Nov 29.1924; Cases, 19; 
deaths, 2 

Nov. ;k)-Dcc. 20,1924. Cases, 10. 

Do... 




Portugal 

Lisbon. 

Doe. 7-Jan. 3 ... . 

17 


Do. 

Jan 4- Feb. 7 . , 

45 

3 



Oporto.-. 

i Nov 30-Dec, 27 .. 

2 


Do. 

j Jan. 11*17 . 

1 



Russia.. 




January June, 1924: ('ases, 9,683; 
July-.Septcmbcr, 1924: Cases, 
1,251. 

Siam: 

Bangkok-. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 

1 

i 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 18-31. 

4 

6 


Spain: 

Barcelona. 

Nov. 27-Dec 31... 


5 


Cadiz_ -.-. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 


51 


Do. 

Jan, J-31. 


9 


Madrid.. - _ _ 

Year 1924 . 


40 


Malaga. 

Nov.23-Jan.3,.„ 


97 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28_ 


76 


Valencia . ... . 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 

2 


Do. 

Feb. 16-21. 

2 



Switzerland* 

Lucerne . 

Nov. I-Dcc. 31_ 

19 



Do. 

Jan. 1-31. 

24 


1 
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CHOLERA, FLAOUB, SMALLPOX, TfPMm FEV^, AND YMAjm 

FEVER—Continued 

Repmis Received from December 27, 1924 to Mmfi 27, t92B —Oon^imed 


SMALLPOX-^Coutimicd 


Plnce 

Date 

(^ascs 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Syria: 





Aleppo. 

Nov 23-Dcc. 27... 

13 



Do. 

Jnn 4-Feb. 14. 

.55 

17 


DaniO^cus... 

Jan. 6-13... 

2 



Tripoli: 





TriiJoli. 

July H-Dec 12... 

52 



Tiini!-: 





Tunis. 

Nov. 2,VDec. 20... 

42 

35 


Do.— 

Jan. 1-14.. 


29 


Do. 

Jan. 22-Mar, 3_ 


149 


Turkey. 





('onstaniinopl'' . 

Dec. 1;M9. 

5 



Uiiion of South Africa. 




Nov. 1-Dec 31,1924: Cases, 14. 

I'npc ProMucc— 





Do A fir Distnct. 

Jan. 2iy-31. 



Outbreak at railway camp. 

Do. .. 

Nov. 9-Jan, 17.. . 



Outbreaks. 

Oinnpc Free Slate.- 

Nov 2-8_ . - 



Do. 

liiwlyhiund District.... 

Jan. 1.5-31.. 



Outbreak, on funxi. 

Transvaal. 

Nov 9 Jan. 10 .. 



Outbreaks 

Uniguav. 




January-June, 1924. Cases, 101; 





deaths, 2. 

Do. 




Jiily-Octobor, 1924. Cases, 45; 





deaths, 4. 

On vessel* 





5. H Ilabana. 

6. S. Jtuyth. 

Feb 18 -. 

1 


\t Santiago de Cuba, frwn 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St Malo, France, from Sfax, 

I 



Tunis; believed to have im¬ 
ported smallpu* infection. 



TYPHUS FEVER 


Algorifl- 

Algiers. 

Do. 

Bolivia: 
lA Pa*. 
Do 

Bulgaria... 


Concepcion 

I>o. 

Iquique. , 

Do. 

Talcabusuo. 


Valparaiso 
Do. 

Chosen: 

Seoul. 

Oiochoslovakia, 

Egypt 

Alexandria. 

Cairo. 

Eatbosia. 

France. 

Gold Coast. 

Greece. 

Do. 

Suloniki.... 

Do. 

Japan. 

Latvia. 


. Nov 1-Doc. 31_ 

. Jan 1-31. 

. Nov l-Dac.JL... 
Jan 1-31. 


Nov. 25-Dec 1- 

. Jan. <H2. 

■ iNov 31-Dec 1. 

Fcb. 1-7. 

, Nov. J6-X>oc. 20 

Jon,4-U!i. 

Nov. 2,5-Dec. 7.. 

Jau. 11-Fob. 14.. 

Nov. 1-30.1 1 


Dec. 3-fl. 1 

Oct. 1-Dec. 23. U 


Nov. 17-D«c. lA.. 3 

Jan. 25-3t. 1 



.. July 1-Dee. 20, 1894* Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

1 

a 


... Jaauary-June, 1921* Cases, ttl; 

, deaths, 28. 

... July-Octobor, 1024: Cases, 5. 

1 ; 

2 
2 
1 

^ : 

1 

4 

9 

1 

... December, 1924: Cases, 5. 

1 

8 

... Dec. 1-31,1924: Cases, 6. 

... Juiy-October, 1924: 08869,7. 

... Oct. 1-31, 1924: lease. 

... May-June, 1924: Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8 

... July-DeeeaiibQr, 1924f; Cases, 4Q; 
deaths, 4 

2 


Aug. P-Nov, U, 1921* Cases, 2. 
October-DeoeiBher, 1924: Cases, 
30. 

August'-^letalMr, 1911: Cases, 16; 
deaths, 1. 


Lithuania. 
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April 3,1025 


CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Contiii ued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to March 27, 1925—Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER- Contirmpd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mexico: 




Durango. 

Dec 1-31. 


1 

Guadalajara. 

Dec. 23-29.-.. 


1 

Mc.\ico ('ity. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3_ 



Do. 

Jan. 11-Feb. 14 _ 

40 


Morocco.. 



Palestine... 




Kkron.. 

ij(c. 23 29 

1 


Jerusalem. 

.do . 

2 


Do. 

Jon 2(1 2(i... 

1 


Mikveh Israel. 

.do . 

1 


Ramleh. 

Feb JO- in .. 

1 


Pci u: 




Arequipa. 

Nov. 24-30 . 


1 

Poland ---1.. 




Portugal 




Lisbon . 

Dec 29-Jan 4 


2 

Oporto -... 

Jan 4-Fcl). 7-- 

2 


Kurnanui. 




Do. 




C'Onstaiixa... 

Dec. 1-10. i 

1 


Russia.. . 




Leningrad_-.. , 

June 29-Nov. 22 i 

12 


Spain 




Madrid. 

Year 1924. 


3 

Malaga. 

Dec 21-27 .... 


1 

Sweden 




Gotcboig. 

Jan 18-24. 

1 


Tunis. 




Tuikey 




Constantmoplo. 

Nov. in-Dec 19, , 

6 

1 

Do.-. 

Jan. 2 22 .. 

0 


Do. 

Feb. I-7. 

1 

1 

Union of South Africa.. 




Cape Province.. 

Nov 1-Dec. r.l_ 

I2G 

24 

East London. 

Nov. 10-22, . 

1 


Do. 

Jiin 18-24. 

1 i 


Natal.... 

Nov. l-l)oc 31_ 

130 

50 

Do.. - 

Jan. 18-24.,, 



Orange Free State. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

59 

8 

Transvaal . 

..do.. 

30 

5 

Yugoslavia . .. 




Belgrade... 

Nov. 24-Dcc. 28... 

5 







YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast. 

October-No\oui- 

4 

4 


lier, 1924. 



Salvador* 




San Salvador. 

June-October, 1924. 

77 

28 


Remarks 


IiicluMinK munifipalitics in-Fed¬ 
eral Distnct 
1 ) 0 . 

Novoijioer, 1921. 5. 

Nov 12-Dec 8, 1921* Cases, 7. 


Sept 28-1 )ee 20, 1924* Cases, M2; 


.laimary-Juue, 1924: Cases, 2,900; 
deaths, 828 

July-August, 1924’ (''ase-s, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

Jan l-Juiio 30, 1924: Cases, 
92,000 July-Sept, 1924: Cases 
0 , 22 .-) 


July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 


Nov 1-Dco 31, 1924 Cases, 345; 
deaths, 87. 

Dec. 21, iy24-Jan 17, 1925: Out¬ 
breaks. 


Out breaks. 

Jan. 11-17,1925: Outbreaks. 

Aiig 3-Oct 18, 1924* Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. 


Lust case, Oct. 22, 1924. 


X 
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PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

VOL. 40 APRIL 10, 1025 NO. 16 

REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON OFFICUL WATER 

STANDARDS 

A committee composed of representatives from Government 
departments and scientific associations and of eminent sanitarians 
was appointed by the Surgeon General in May, 1922, to review the 
Treasury Department standard for drinking water on interstate com¬ 
mon carriers, promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury October 
21, 1914,* and to recommend a standard or standards, based on spe¬ 
cific methods of laboratory analysis and field surveys, to be applicable 
to all classes of water supplies coming within the jurisdiction of the 
interstate quarantine regulations of the United States. The follow¬ 
ing is the report of the committee: 

Report of Advisory Committee on Standards for Drinking Water Sup¬ 
plied to the Public by Common Carriers in Interstate Commerce 

The task referred to this committee by the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service is to formulate defisnite specifications which 
may be used by the Public Health Service in the administrative action 
which it is required to take upon the supplies of drinking water 
offered by common carriers for the use of passengers carried in inter¬ 
state traffic. The recommendations submitted apply, therefore, only 
to this special case, and are not proposed for more general application. 

Since the purpose of the supervision which the Public Health 
Service exercises over these water supplies is to safeguard the health 
of the public, the examinations and specific requirements herein 
proposed have reference chiefly to forming a judgment of safety, and 
are designed especially to afford protection against the most serious 
danger which is associated with water supplies, namely, that of 
infection with typhoid fever and other diseases of similar origin and 
transmission. Less emphasis has been placed upon physical and 
chemical characteristics affecting the acceptability of water with 
respect to appearance, taste, and odory.-because these are matters of 
less fundamental importance and beowise, in actual experience, the 
water supplies which come under consideration, if satisfactory from 

> FabUc Health Keports, vol. 29, No. W, Nov. 6,1914. Jtepriat No. 2’.2. 
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the standpoint of safety, will usually be found satisfactory with 
respect to physical and chemical characteristics. 

The first step toward the establishment of standards which will 
insure the safety of water supplies conforming to tliem is to agree upon 
some criterion of safety. This is necessary because safety^' in 
water supplies, as they are actually produced, is relative and quantita¬ 
tive, not absolute. Thus, to state that a water supply is ^^safe^^ 
does not necessarily signify that alisolutely no risk is ever incurred 
in drinking it. What is usually meant, and all that can be asserted 
from any evidence at hand, is that the danger, if any, is so small that 
it can not be discovered by available means of observation. Never¬ 
theless, while it is impossible to demonstrate the absolute safety of 
a water supply, it is well established tliat the water supplies of many 
of our large cities are safe in the sense stated above, since the large 
populations using them continuously have, in recent years, suffered 
only a minimal incidence of typhoid fever and other potentially 
water-borne infections. Wliether or not these water supplies have 
had any part whatsoever in the conveyance of such infections during 
the period referred to is a question that can not be answered with full 
certainty; but the total incidence of the diseases has been so low that 
even though the water supplies be charged with responsibility for the 
maximum share which may reasonably be suggested, the risk of 
infection through them is still very small compared to the ordinary 
hazards of everyday life.^ 

The committee has, therefore, taken this better class of municipal 
water supplies as its standard of comparison with respect to safety 
and proposes, as a fair objective, that the water supplies furnished 
by common carriers to passengers in interstate traffic be of comparable 
safety. As regards protection of the traveling public, such a standard 
is fair, since it implies that the use of the water supplied to them in 
travel shall not add to the almost negligible risk which is ordinarily 
incurred at home by those who habitually use water supplies of 
somewhat better than average quality. From the standpoint of the 
carriers also, this standard is believed to be fair and reasonable, since 
it i^efers to water supplies which are actually obtainable in all sections 
of the (country and from a great variety of sources. 

Tlie next and principal task of the committee has been to set up 
objc(jtive requirements which will conform to this general standard 
of safety; that is, requirements which will ordinarily bo fulfilled by 
the municipal supplies of epidomiologically demonstrated safety which 
constitute the standard of comparison, but will exclude supplies of 
less assured safety. Since there is no single and measurable charao- 

1 This evidence a<stually proves only that the water supplies in question have been generally in 

the past during the period of low prevolonco of Infection. The likelihood that they will continue to bo 
equally or more safe in the future must, of course, be reckoned from other considerations, such as the prdb- 
abilit y of future change in the pollution 6f their watefshed^ the character and consistency of their protection* 
etc 
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teristic of water supplies which bears any known and constant relation 
to actual safety, the standard recommended is composite, including 
certain requirements relative to the source and protection of the water 
supplies in question as indicated by a careful sanitary survey, and 
certain other requirements relative to bacterial content as shown by 
standard tests. 

It is anticipated that little objection will be raised to the require¬ 
ments laid down as to source and protection, at least to their general 
intent, because they are based upon well recognized principles of 
sanitary engineering, and because they arc necessarily stated in general 
terms which imply a rather broad consideration of each supply from 
all angles and the exercise of discretion in forming an ultimate judg¬ 
ment of its fitness. The bacteriological standard, on the other hand, 
is stated in definite quantitative terms. This is unavoidable if such 
a standard be included at all, since the methods of bacteriological 
examinations are quantitative and yield results in the definite k^rms 
used in the standard. However, in view of the well-recognized prin¬ 
ciple that the significance of bacteriological examinations is variable, 
and must be interpreted with due regard to all other facts known 
about the particular water supply in question, the objection may bo 
raised that a rigid application of this standard will arbitrarily exclude 
a considerable number of water supplies which conform to all other 
requirements and which competent opinion will consider to bo quite 
safe. The validity of this criticism is recognized, but it is not con¬ 
sidered of sufiicient force to require or justify the lowering of the 
bacteriological standard proposed. This viewpoint appears proper 
when it is recognized that the definite terms of bacteriologic;al quality 
ill which this standard is expn'ssed represent only agreememt as to 
safety, and not as to limiting values beyond whicli demonstrable or 
even presumptive danger lies. Between the point on which the 
committee is in agreement as to the assured safety of water supplies 
and the- point at which agreement could be readied as to their danger¬ 
ous quality is a wide zone. Within tliis zone lie many water supplies 
which, if considered in the light of available evidence from all angles, 
are believed to be as safe as other supplies which conform to all the 
bacteriological requirements. 

The committee, therefore, considers it preferable to recommend 
that in actual practice the bacteriological standard be applied, as 
are other requirements, with some latitude; in other words, that 
supplies which, on rigid inspection are found to be satisfactory in 
other respects but fail to meet the bacteriological standard, may be 
accepted in the discretion of the certifying authority. In yigw of 
the character of the personnel entrusted with the responsibility for 
investigation and administrative action, the committee feels assured 
that this procedure is preferable to the alternative of rigid and auto¬ 
matic application. 
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Proposed Standards 

The requirements recommended are as follows: 

I. AS TO SOURCE AKD PROTECTION 

(1) The water supply shall be— 

(а) Obtained from a source free from pollution; or 

(б) Obtained from a source adequately protected by 

natural agencies from the effects of pollution; or 
(c) Adequately protected by artificial treatment. 

(2) The water supply system, including reservoirs, pipe lines, 
wells, pumping equipment, purification works, distributing reser¬ 
voirs, mains and service pipes, shall be free from sanitary defects. 

Note: 1. Natural agencies affording more or less complete pro¬ 
tection against the effects of pollution are, in surface waters: ailu- 
tion, storage, sedimentation, the effects of sunlight and the associated 
biological processes tending to natural purification; and, in the case 
of ground waters, percolation through the soil. Important items in 
the natural purification of ground water are the character and depth 
of the strata penetrated. 

2. Adequate 'protection by artificial treatment implies that the 
method of treatment is appropriate to the source of supply; that the 
works are of sufficient capacity, well constructed, sldllfully and 
carefully operated. The evidence that the protection thus afiordod 
is adequate must be furnished by frequent oacteriological examina¬ 
tions and other appropriate analyses, showing that the purified 
water is of good ana reasonably uniform quality, a recognized prin¬ 
ciple being that irregularity in quality is an indication of potential 
danger. 

3. Sanitary defect means faulty condition, whether of location, 
design, or construction of works, which may regularly or occasionally 
cause the water supply to be polluted from an extraneous source, or 
fail to be satisfactorily purified. (See examples cited in Appendix I.) 

An outline of the scope of sanitary survey ordimirily required in 
the investigation of a water supply to determine whether or not it 
conforms to these requirements is given in Appendix I. 

II. AS TO BACTERIOLOGICAL QUALITY 

(1) Of all the standard (10 c. c.) portions examined in accordance 
with the procedure specified below, not more than 10 per cent shall 
show the presence of organisms of the B, coli group. 

(2) Occasionally three or more of the five equal (10 c. c.) portions 
constituting a single standard sample may show the presence of 
JS. coli. This shall not be allowable if it occurs in more than— 

(a) Five per cent of the standard samples when twenty (20) or 

more samples have been examined; 

(b) One standard sample when less than twenty (20) samples 

have been examined. 

Note.—^I t is to be understood that in the examination of any 
water supply the series of samples must conform to both the above 
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requirements, (1) and (2). For example, where the total number of 
samples is less than six, the occurrence of positive tests in three or 
more of the five portions of any single sample, although it would 
be permitted under requirement (2), would constitute a failure to 
meet requirement (1). 

Definition, 

The B, coli group is defined, for the purposes of this test, as 
in Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, Now York, 1923, and the procedures for 
demonstration of organisms of this group shall conform to 
those of the completed test’^ as therein specified. 

The standard portion of water for this test shall be ten cubic 
centimeters (10 c. c.). 

The standard sample for this test shall consist of five (5) 
standard portions of ten cubic centimeters (10 c. c.) each. 

Some gimoral considerations bearing upon the bacteriological 
standard adopted are discussed in Appendix II, and the quantitative 
interpretation of fermentation tests is discussed in Appendix III. 

ni. AS TO PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The water should be clear, colorless, odorless, and pleasant to the 
taste, and should not contain an excessive amount of soluble mineral 
substances nor of any chemicals employed in treatment. 

Note.— Appropriate tests lor the quantitative determination of 
physical and chemical charact(Tistics are given in Appc^ndix IV of 
this report, together with the values which should oroiiiarily not bo 
exceeded when these tests arc applied. It is not intended, however, 
to inipl}’^ that a complete chemical examination, including all these 
tests, is to be required in the case of everv^ water supply offered. 
Under ordinary circumstances simple evidence that the water is 
generally acceptable in appearance, taste, and odor will be consid¬ 
ered sufficient; and detailed analysis will be required only when there 
is some pn'sumption of unlitness by reason of physical or chemical 
characteristics. Where such analysis shows tiio presence of lead 
(Pb), copper (Cu), or zinc (Zn) iri excess of the limits specified in 
Appendix IV, this shall constitute ground tor rejection of tlie supply. 
Failure of a supply to conform in other rcsf) 0 (;ts to the requirements 
proposed in Appendix TV need not bo considered ground for rejection 
unless it be found, on inquiry, that another supply of equal safety 
and more acceptable physical and chemical characteristics is readily 
available. 

Appendix 1 

SCOPE OF REQUISITE INFORMATION AS TO SOURCE AND PROTECTION 

In order that the administrative authorities may have the necessary 
information upon which to base their action, it is requisite that each 
water supply coming under consideration should be carefully studied 
with reference to its source and protection. The precise scope of 
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such study and of the report thereon will vary according to the 
circuinstance^ existing in each individual case, and can not be fully 
specified in any general terms. The general procedure should, 
however, be substantially as follows: 

1, A sanitanj survey of the water supply should he made hy a com-- 
petent person, —The reliability of the data collected will depend largely 
upon the competence of the person by whom the survey is made, 
and the careful selection of personnel for this duty is of primary 
importance. The qualifications which constitute '^competences' 
can not be precisely defined; but, in general, the person making the 
survey should have received a technical education equivalent to that 
given in a course in sanitary engineering in a college of engineering 
or school of public health; should have a broad knowledge of the 
sanitary features and ph 3 "sical facts concerning water supplies for 
potable use; and should understand the essential features of water 
purification plants, their operation and methods of testing. 

2, A brief general description of the water supply should he sub¬ 
mitted, —This should include the name of the owner of the supply 
and a brief description of sources and catchment areas, of the storage 
available and of the plant, with date of installation of main works, 
and record of subsequent extensions or alterations. 

3, A brief summary of the pertinent facts relating to the sanitary 
condition of the water supply^ as revealed hy the field survey, should be 
submitted, —The following paragraphs will serve to indicate the 
general scope of the survey. However, not all of the items would bo 
pertinent to any one suppl}^, and in some cases items not in the list 
would be important. 

(A) SMALL GROUND WATER SUPPLIES 

Nature of soil and underlying porous strata, whether of clay, 
sand, or gravel. 

Nature of rock penetrated, noting especially existtiiicc of limestone. 

Depth to strainers. 

Slope of water table, os indicated presumptively but not certainly 
by plope of surface ground. 

Nature, distance, and direction of sources' of pollution. 

Possibility of surface drainage entering the supply. 

Methods of protection. 

(B) LARGE GROUND WATER SUPPLIES 

General character of local geology. 

Extent of drainage area lil^oly to contribute water to the supply. 

Size and topography of catchment area. 

Nature of soil and underlying strata, whether clay, sand, gravel, 
rodk (especially limestone). 
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Depth to strainers, 

Population on the drainage area. 

Nature, distance, and direction of local sources of pollution. 

Possibility of surface drainage entering the supply; methods of 
protection. 

Methods employed for protecting the supply against pollution, 
by sewage treatment, waste disposal, and the like. 

Protection of collecting well at top and on sides; protection other 
than check valve or gate against back flow of drain, etc. 

Availability of an impure emergency supply. 

Use of tile pipes or other conduits not tigjit, where ground water 
may be contaminated. ** 

Examples of sanitary defects in ground water supplies, are— 
caves, sink holes or abandoned borings- used for surlace drainage 
or sewage disposal in vicinity of the source. Casing of tubular 
wells IcaKy or not extended to sufficient depth, or not extended above 
ground or floor of pump room, or not closed at top; or casing im¬ 
properly used as suction pipe. Collecting well or reservoir subject 
to back-flow of polluted water through improper drain. 

Source of supply or structures subject to flooding. 

(C) SURFACE WATER SUPPLIES, UNPILTEUED 

Nature of surface geology; character of soils and rocks. 

Character of vegetation; forests; cultivated land, etc. 

Population and sewered population per square mile of catchment 
area. 

Methods of sewage disposal, whether by diversion from watershed 
or by treatment. 

Character and efficiency of sewage treatment works. 

Proximity of sources of fccnl pollution to intake of water supply. 

Proximity of sourc^es and character of industrial wastes. 

Nominal period of (hdention in reservoir or storage basin. 

Probable minimuiu time rcquircil for wateu* to flow from sources 
of pollution to reservoir and through reservoir to intake. 

Shape of reservoir, with reference to possible currents of water, 
induced by wind, from inlet to water-supply intake. 

Measures taken to prevent fishing, boating, swimming, ice cut¬ 
ting, etc. 

Efficiency and constancy of policing. 

Disinfection of water; kind and adequacy of equipment; duplica¬ 
tion of parts; effectiveness of treatment. 

Examples of sanitary defects, arc— 

Improper location of intake with respect to bottom of reservoir 
and current. 

Intake exposed and accessible to trespassers. 
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(0) flUHFACB WATER SUPPLIES, FILTERED 

Size, topography, and surface geology of catchment area. 

Population per square mile of catchment area. 

Nature of principal sources of pollution, and distance from intaki 
in miles and in time of travel, with special reference to sewered 
population. 

Methods of sewage treatment; effectiveness of process, and tmi- 
formity of results. 

Character of raw water as to turbidity, color, alkalinity, hardness, 
iron, etc., and as to variations in quality from time to time. 

Rated capacity of filter plant Jn Mgd., average water consumption 
in Mgd., rated capacity of pumps. __ 

Capacity of sedimentation or coagulation basins, in Mgd. 

Number of filter beds, net area of sand surface, effective size of 
sand, etc. 

Coagulation, if any; kind and amount of cliemical used. 

Aeration, if any; at what point in purification system. 

Disinfection, if any; kind and adequacy of equipment. 

Storage of filtered water, whether in open or closed basin. 

Adequacy of filter control; continuous or part time attendance. 

Frequency and character of analyses of samples of water. 

Examples of sanitary defects are— 

Existence of by-passes through which unfiltered water may bo 
delivered to the distribution system without proper supervision. 

Inadequacy of works, necessitating excessive overloading or by¬ 
passing. 

Inadequate protection of purified water. 

(E) PUMPING STATION 

Number and capacity of pumps, including reserve; condition of 
equipment ami method of operation. 

Examples of sanitary defects are— 

Leaky suction pipe. 

Pump not self-priming; unsafe water used for priming. 

Suction well unprotected from surface or subsurface pollution. 

Suction well subject to pollution through back-flow of polluted 
water through drain. 


(P) DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 

“ Area and population supplied. 

Type of distribution system; whether by gravity, direct pumping 
indirect pumping, etc. 

Use, location and capacity of reservoim and standpipes. 

Adequacy of distribution system. 

Examples of sanitary defects, are— 

Existence of cross-connections between primary supply and 
secondary supply of unsafe quality, for fire protection, emergency or 
industrial supply. 
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Return to the system of any water used for cooling, hydraulic 
operations, etc. 

Inadequate protection of distribution reservoir. 

Intermittent service, resulting in reduced or negative pressure in 
distribution system. 

New connections of pipe lines joined to the svstem without prior 
disinfection of pipes. 

Existence of tile or other leaky pipe in distribution system. 

Use of lead pipe for house services with water of corrosive quality. 

4 . The agent irho makes the sanitary survey should submit his per^ 
sonal opinion as to the sanitary character of the supply based on his 
field survey. 

Appendix II 

THE BACTERIOLOGICAL STANDARD 

The bacteriological examinations which have come to bo generally 
recognized as of most value in the sanitary examination of water 
supplies, are— 

(1) The count of total colonies developing from measured portions 
planted on gelatin plates and incubated for 48 hoiim at 20°C, 

(2) A similar count of total colonies developing on agar plates 
incubated for 24 hours at 37^0 (or in some laboratories incu])atcd 48 
hours at 20^0). 

(3) The quantitative estimation of organisms of the B, coli group 
by applying specific tests to multiple portions of measured volume. 

Of these three determinations, the test for organisms of the B, coli 
group is almost universally conceded to be the most significant, 
because it affords the most nearly specific test for the presence of 
fecal contamination. The committee has, therefore, agi*oed, after 
full consideration, to include only this test in the bacteriological 
standard recommended, believing that neither the 37°C nor the 
20®C plate count would add information of siiflicient importance to 
warrant compli(»-ating the standard by including them in the required 
examination. The omission of plate counts from the standard is 
not to be construed, however, as denying or minimizing their impor¬ 
tance in routine examinations made in connection with the control 
of purification processes. On the contrary, the committee wishes to 
record its opinion that one or both plate counts are of definite value 
in such examinations, and to emphasize that it is chiefly in the interest 
of simplicity that they have been omitted from the standard here 
proposed. 

For the purposes of this standard the B. coli group is defined as in 
the Standard Method of Water Anatysis issued by the American 
Public Health Association, 6th edition, 1923, p. 100, namely, 
including all nonspore-forming bacilli which ferment lactose with 
gais formation and grow aerobically on standard solid media.’' 
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In accordance with this definition, it is recommended that the 
procedure required for demonstration of the 5. coli group be that 
prescribed in Standard Methods of Water Analysis (5th ed., 1923) 
for the so-called completed test,'^ and that this reference be con¬ 
sidered to apply to all details of technique, including the selection 
and preparation of apparatus and culture media, the collection and 
handling of samples, and allowable intervals between collection and 
examination. Since the standard procedure cited in this reference 
does not require differentiation between the various forms or types 
which are included under the general definition of the S. coli group 
as given above, it has not seemed advisable, in the present state of 
knowledge, to require such differentiation in the application of this 
standard. 

The principles involved in the quantitative interpretation of 
fermentation test in multiple portions of equal volume and in por¬ 
tions constituting a geometric series (e. g., 10 c. c., 1 c. c., 0.1 c. c., 
etc.) are fully discussed in Appendix III. As is therein demonstrated, 
the testing of multiple portions of equal volume affords a more pre¬ 
cise mctisure of the density of B, coli within a relatively narrow 
range of variation than does the testing of portions in geometric 
series. Therefore, since the waters which will be offered for certifica¬ 
tion will, for the most part, represent only a narrow range of moderate 
pollution, it is required that the examination of each sample shall 
consist of the separate testing of five equal portions of 10 c. c. each.* 
There is, of course, no essential reason wliy the number of portions 
tested should bo five, rather than some larger number, except that 
it is necessary to limit the labor and materials required, and five 
portions are considered sufficient for such precision as is ordinarily 
requisite. 

With reference to the total number of samples which must be 
submitted for examination, and the intervals at which they must 
bo collected, it has not seemed practical)le to lay down any hard 
and fast requirements. It is obviously desirable, from the stand¬ 
point of precision and significance of results, to examine a large 
number of samples collected at frequent, and preferably at regular 
intervals. But against the advantages of frequent and regular 
sampling must be balanced its practical difficulties and the considera¬ 
tion that the number and spacing of samples required depend upon 
the quality of the supply in question, the nature of its source, and 
the character and consistency of its protection. For example, less 
frequent examinations would be required in the case of water from a 
deep well, apparently exposed to no dangerous pollution and show¬ 
ing no evidence of contamination on occasional examination, than 

* It is« however, advisable, especially in the examination of waters of unknown quality, or which may 
be suspected to be highly polluted, to make simultaneous tests in portions of a geometric series, rangiiig 
from 10 c. c. to 0.1 o. c. or less. 
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in the case of Sr supply drawn irom a dangerously polluted stream 
and depending upon consistently maintained artificial treatment for 
its protection. All that it is considered proper to require, then, 
as to the number and spacing of samples examined is that they shall 
be sufficient, in the judgment of the certifying authority, to indicate 
the quality of the supply, with duo regard to all facts known as to 
its source and protection. 

In accordance with these principles, the first requirement stated in 
the standard, namely, that ^^not more than 10 per cent of all the 
10 c. c, portions tested shall show the presence of B, coli may be 
interpreted as implying that the mean density of B, coli shall not 
exceed about 1 per 100 c. c. The second clause of the standard, 
which specifies that not more than 5 per cent of samples tested (or 
not more than one sample if the whole number tested be less than 
twenty) shall show the presence of B. coli in three or more of the 
five 10 c. c. portions, is more complex in its implications and more 
difficult to explain. It recognizes that, according to the laws of 
chance, this result would occur in a certain small proportion of the 
samples tested, even though the mean density of B, coli in the 
whole body of water tested actually remained constant at about 1 
per 100 c. c. or less, and consequently that it warrants no inference 
of actual fiuctuations in density unless it occurs with considerably 
greater frequency than would be expected according to the theory 
of chance occurrences. A much more frequent occurrence, sufficient 
to indicate occasional high pollution, is believed, however, to be an 
omen of potential danger, even though the average (luality of the 
water should bo satisfactory (that is, in conformity to the first 
provision of the standard). This clause of the standard undertakes, 
therefore, to set a limit to the allowable frequency of positive results 
in throe or more portions of any sample. It is necessary, in so doing, 
to recognize that water supplies actually do vary in pollution from 
day to day, and that in many instances the series of tests which will 
be considered may be small, hence the limit (5 per cent) is set at a 
frequency whiclx is much higher than might reasonably bo expected 
in a largo series of samples from a water in which the actual density 
of B. coli never greatly exceeded 1 per 100 c. c. 

In the bacteriological standard which is proposed the committee 
has undertaken to establish two limiting values to the density of 
B, coli, one limit applying to the mean density as calculated from 
the entire series of tests made and one to the range and frequency of 
occasional deviations from this mean. The mathematical principles 
applied to the interpretation of fermentation tests with reference to‘ 
these two limits are discussed in Appendix III, where it is demon¬ 
strated:® 


> These demonstrations are, of coarse, subject to the assumption that the distribution of B. (xdi in tbe 
water tested is random, which is an entirely reasonable assumption. 
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1. That where 10 per cent of tlie 10 c. c. portions tested are positive, 
the most probable density of B. coli is about 1 per 100 c. c., subject to 
a probable error which is proportionate to the number of portions 
tested. 

2. That given this or a lesser mean density, consistently main¬ 
tained in the water from which the samples are drawn, less than 1 
per cent of the samples in a large series would be expected to show 
B, coli in three or more of the five 10 c. c. portions tested. 

As to the reasons for specifying these particular limiting values rather 
than some other values, either higher or lower, it is obvious that the 
assignment of any definite limits of bacterial content as a criterion 
of the safety of water supplies of diverse origin and history must 
necessarily be an arbitrary procedure, because the relation which the 
determinable bacterial content bears to the actual safety of a water 
supply is variable and to some extent indeterminate. Therefore, all 
that may bo claimed for the standanls proposed is that, in the judg¬ 
ment of this committee, they are reasonable; that is, are consistent 
with the other requirements specified as to source and protection of 
the water supplies in question, afford an ample guarantee of safety, 
and can bo met without too costly and burdensome effort.* 

Appendix III 

B. COLt DENvSITIES AS DETERMINED FIlOxM VARIOUS TYPES OF SAMPLES 

By IX)WELL J. Reed, Ph. T)., Associate Professor of Biometry and Vital Statistics, The Johns Hopkins 
University, School of Hygiene and Public Health 

(Prepai'od by request of the committee in conni'ctum with the work of the Subcommittee on Bacterio- 

logu»il Standards) 

TJio fundamental formula for the determination of the probabilities 
of occurrence of different densities of B. coli from Uu^ results of any 
of the usual sampling procedures has been cleHrly developed in an 
article, by Greenwood and Yule (1) on bacteriological water analysis.® 
'Jlie following quotation from this article gives the derivation of 
this basic fo-mula: 

‘'If in the water from which samples of, say, 1 c. c. each are drawn, 
there exist B. bacilli in all in a total volume of W, c. c. of water, 
tium, the distribution of bacilli being assumed to be random, the 

1 )robably numbers of c. c. with 0, 1, 2, 3, — bacilli in each are given 
)y tlic binomial expansion of 


«In connection with this last consideration, the committee has analyzed the records of daOy examina¬ 
tions of a considerable number of municipal wat^ supplies for the years 1910 to 1022 and finds that a sub¬ 
stantial majority of them conform to both requirements of the standard. 

»A previous treatment of this problem is that of McOrady (1915). See reference (2) in appended bibli¬ 
ography. 
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Since B and W are both very large indeed, (1) becomes, by a well- 
known transformation originally given by Poisson; 


B 




\3 

H-X+^+j3 + . 


-) 


( 2 ) 


where X = The problem then reduces itself to that of determining 


the appropriate value of X and the probable reliability of its determi¬ 
nation/^ 

Examination of equation (2) shows that the probability of a sample 
of 1 c. c. being found to be negative is The probability that a 

sample of N c. c. will be negative is therefore and that it will 
be positive is l — These probabilities must furnish the basis 

for the solution of any problem of determining B. coli densities from 
the results of sampling processes. 


SAMPLES IN GEOMETRIC SERIES 


The usual test in this country in water examination consists in 
taking a series of samples the sizes of which run in geometric pro¬ 
gression as, for example, 100 c. c., 10 c. c,, 1 c. c., 0.1 c. c., and 0.01 
We shall now examine the probable densities of B. coli arising 


c. c. 


from the different cases which may occur in this saiu])ling procedure. 

The following solution for the case where the sample shows 100+ , 
10+ , 1 — , 0.1 — , 0.01 — , will illustrate the method of determining 
the probabilities in any case. For this particular result the proba¬ 
bility tliat the density of B. coli falls between the values 0 and Ic is 
given by 

P(l_g~ioox) d\ 

___ _ 

(1-e-i®'^) e--i^ dX 

NowJ”(l-e-i«”^) (!-«-*»'') e-^e- 
Therefore the probability curve of densities is 


ug-.oix d\ = .8100018 


i/=1.234565 _e-n.iu c_-ioi.nx ^.e-iii-iix) 

The cases likely to arise in using the geometric series arc as follows: 



100 c. c. 

10 c. c. 

1 c. c. 

O.l c. c. 

0.01 c. c. 

(a) 

4- 

_ 

— 



(b) 

+ 

— 

4- 

— 

... 

(c) 

+ 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

(d) 

+ 

4- 

— i 


— 

(e) 


+ 

4- 




The above cases are listed in order according to the sizes of the 
most probable density. Cases (b) and (d) are commonly called 
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inconsistonces, but, as will be seen in the following discuKiion, they 
lead to as logical curves as do the other cases. 

The equations of the probability curves for these cases are as 
follows : 

(a) y-12.344331 

(b) 113.36297 (^“io.iix_^-ii.iix_g-iio.nx4.g-ui.iix), 

(c) ?/-1.234565 •(r^~i.nx_g-iijix_.g~ioi.iix^g-iii.m^ 

(d) y - 12.470554 (g-i-oix - e~i.nx _ ^-ii.oix + ^-ii.iix _ g-ioi.oix 

^ g-ioi.nx ^ g“iii.oix _ ^-iii.iix) ^ 

(e) y-0.1222331 

-)- ^-lOl.llX g~110.1ix _ g-lll.lix) ^ 

The curves of these equations are shown on Graph I. The modes 
for the curves are as follows: 


Curve 

Mode 

Most probable 
number of B. 
coli per 1,000 
c. c. of water 

(a) 

0.023 

23 

(b) 

0.094 

94 

( 0 ) 

0.230 

230 

(d) 

0.944 

044 

(e) 

2.312 

2,312 


The rapid change in tlie modes of those curves shows that the 
yardstick employed in the case of the geometric scries, for measuring 
the extent of B. coli pollution, has very coarse divisions. For this 
reason the series is suitable for grading waters that vary widely in 
the extent of pollution. 

Another feature of interest in the geometric series is that the form 
of the probability curve of densities of B, coli^ and the mode of the 
curve, are almost entirely determined by the two tubes where the 
results change from -f to —. For example, if we have a sample 
showing 100 + , 10 +, 1 —, 0.1 —, 0.01 — , and anotlicr sample about 
which our only information is that 10 c. c. is positive and 1 c. c. is 
negative, curves for the two cases arc —- 
y =! .234565 (rr^-nx ^-loi.iix ^ ^-* 111 .iix), 

The forms of these curves are shown on Graph II, in which we see 
that the curves arc not significantly diflferent. The mode of the 
first one is at 0.23027, and of the second at 0.23979. Thus the 
additional information given by the terms 100+ , and 0.1 — , 0.01 — , 
has no effect in determining the value of the mode and of its probable 
error in the case here considered. The same fact holds for all of the 
consistent cases, and is in harmony with the usual method of inter¬ 
preting the results of the consistent cases. In the inconsistent cases, 
however, both changes of sign play a part in determining the most 
probable pollution and its probable error. These cases are shown 
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on Graph I as intermediate curres between two of the consistent 
cases, and it would be bettor to r^ard them as further subdivisions 
of the yardstick, having their own appropriate probabilities, than to 
treat them as inconsistencies. 

CURVES ARISING PROM FIVE PORTIONS OP 10 C. C. EACH 

The proposed standard involves a procedure wherein five tubes of 
10 c. c. each are tested. The different types of single samples that 
may arise arc given, with their equations and modes, in the following 
table: 


Case 

Number of 
tubes 

Efiuation of prob¬ 
ability curve 

Mode 

Most 
probable 
number of 
B. colt in 
1,000 a c. 

Nega¬ 

tive 

Posi- 

tive 

a 

5 

0 

j/=50«-w. 

0.000 

0 

b 

4 

1 

t/='200 

0.022 

22 

c 

3 

2 


0.051 

51 

d 

2 

3 

2/= 200 

0.092 

92 

e 

1 

4 


0.161 

161 


ITie case of 5 positive portions out of 5 ten-c. c.^s tested loads 
^ to no determination of the probable pollution of the water. 

The curves for these equations are shown on Graph III. 

A comparison of the most probable number of B. coli per 1,000 
c. c. for the above cases with the corresponding terms for the cases 
that arise in tln^ geometric series method shows that wo have in the 
proposed test a finer subdivision of the scale of pollution. We have, 
however, shortened our yardstick, so that it is not as suitable for 
measSuring a wide range of pollution as is the geometric series of 
tests. 

A question of gi'catest importance in determining the method to 
be used is that of the probable error of the results. In testing tubes 
of equal size, the most probable pollution and its probable error are 
easily determined by using the formulae below. If N tubes of 10 
c. c. each are tested, n of those tubes giving negative results and m 
giving positive results, then the most probable number of B, coli 
per 10 c. c. is given by 

X=2.302585 logxr^ 
and the probable error of X is given by 

P. E.^ = 1.553008.-/-“ 

V N-n 

These formulae are given by Greenwood and Yule in the article 
previously mentioned. Variations of thenj have been gtated by sev¬ 
eral othffl* writers. 
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Expressions for the most probable number of B. coli per unit of 
water, and for its probable error, can not be easily obtained in the 
case of the geometric series* We may, however, obtain some idea 
of the relative variability of the two methods of sampling by com-' 
paring single samples in two similar cases. In the case of 1 tube of 
10 c. c. positive and 4 tubes of 10 c. c. each negative, the most prob¬ 
able pollution is 22 B, coli per 1,000 c. c. When, in testing by the 
geometric series, we have 100 c. c. positive and the remainder of the 
portions negative, the most probable number of B, coli per 1,000 
c. c. is 23. Since the densities are practically identical in these two 
cases, we may compare their probability curves to determine which 
one has the greater variability. Turning to Graph IV, we see that 
the two curves have their modes, as stated, at 22 and 23. The curve 
for the samples taken according to the proposed method is much 
higher at its mode, and is much less broad in general than is the 
curve for the samples taken by the geometric series method. Thus 
the two samples indicate equal degrees of pollution, but the prob¬ 
able error to be ascribed to this degree of pollution is much less in 
tlie case of the proposed standard of five 10-c. c. portions than in 
the case of the more commonly used geometric series. This fact 
may also be brought out by deriving from each curve the proba¬ 
bility that the number of B. coli per 1,000 c. c. is not greater than 
80. For the proposed standard this probability is 0.869, whereas 
for the geometric series it is only 0.543* 

THE PROPOSED STANDARD 

The proposed standard places a limit on the mean pollution and 
also on the variability. It will, therefore, be of interest to examine 
both of these factors from the mathematical point of view. 

Concerning the mean pollution the standard specifies that not more 
than 10 per cent of all the 10-c. c. standard portions examined shall 
show the presence of organisms of the bacillus coli group. For this 
limiting value we have the following equation expressing the prob¬ 
ability that the water is polluted to any specified degree. 

r = A (e-80x_e-im) 

where 

_ 1 

(e-«ox_e-M)ox)^dX 

and N is the total nvimber of portions tested. The curves for the 
cases, JV=10, and JV^=50, are plotted in Graph V. Most of the 
characteristics of this probability curve depend upon N. The posi¬ 
tion of the mode, that is, the most probable value of the pollution, 
is, however, independent of N, with a value of 10.5 B. edi per 1,000 
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c. 'Riis meano that, when 10 per cent of the portions tested 
n3te positive the most likely pollution of the water is that expressed 
by a. density of 10.5 B. coli per 1,000 c. c., or LOS per 100 c. c. 

Although the position of the mode is independent of N, the height 
of the ordinate at the mode is not. This ordinate is a measure of the 
reliability of the predicted value of the density, the reliability in¬ 
creasing as the ordinate increases. The relationship between this 
ordinate and N, the number of portions, is shown in Graph VI. The 
curve indicates that it is well to have at least 100 portions in order 
that we may be out of the region of sharpest increase on this curve. 

. Another view of the increase in the reliability of the determina- 
ion of the pollution with increasing N may be obtained by examin¬ 
ing the distributions for the two cases shown on Graph V. It will 
be soon that the curve for 10 is much more widely spread than 
is that for iV=50. 

Considering variability from another point of view, we may ask 
the following question: Assuming that the density of B. coli remains 
constant at the maximum limit set by the standard (10.5 coli per 
1,000 c. c.), with what frequency should we expect to obtain, on the 
basis of simple sampling, the different results which may arise in a 
sample consisting of 5 portions of 10 c. c. each? Since the proba¬ 
bility that a portion of 10 c. c. will be negative is given by — 
0.9, the required frequencies are given by the expansion of the bi¬ 
nomial (0.9+ 0.1)®. These frequencies are shown in the following 
table: 


Number of 
+ portions 
in sample 
(.5 portions) 

Per cent of 
samploh having 
specified num¬ 
ber of + poi- 
tious 

Per cent of 
samples having 
siMJcilied num¬ 
ber of H- por¬ 
tions or more 

0 

69.049 

100 000 

1 

32.805 

40.951 

2 

7.290 

8 140 

3 

0 810 

0.850 

4 

0.046 

O.WO 

5 

0.001 

0 001 


This table furnishes the basis of the second part of the proposed 
standard. We see that under the above assumption only 0.856 per 
cent of a given series of samples should by chance show three or more 
positive portions. The proposed standard specifies 5 per cent for 
this condition, thus allowing more variability than would be ex¬ 
pected to arise from simple sampling. 
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Api«aibi IV 

TOT PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CHABACTERISTICS OP ACCEPTABLE 

WATER SUPPLIES 

DEFINlinON OF A SATISFACTORY WATER 

With respect to chemical and physical characteristics a water, to 
be suitable for drinking and culinary purposes on common carriers 
engaged in interstate traffic, should be clear, colorless, odorless, 
pleasant to the taste, should bo free from toxic salts, and should not 
contain an excessive amount of soluble mineral substances, nor of 
any chemicals employed in treatment. 

QUANTITATIVE DESCRIPTION 

In the quantitative description of acceptable supplies which fol¬ 
lows, the values given are intended to represent the maximum which 
is considered f-o lie ordinarily allowable in the water supplies to which 
this report refers. It is reali/.ed that in many localities supplies of 
water are available which do not approach the limits allowed hero; 
and in such cases the best available supply should be used. 

All values given in the following descriptions are in terjns of parts 
per million, by weight, excepting values for turbidity and color, 
which are expressed in the arbitrary scales which are in general use. 
A statement of the methods of analysis recommended for the deter¬ 
mination is given in each instance,® 

PHYSICAIi CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Turbidity should not exceed 10 (silica scale) and in general it 
should not be more than 5. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 4.® 

2. Color should not exceed 20 (standard cobalt scale) and pref¬ 
erably should be less than 10, 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 8.® 

3. There should be 7io odor of hydrogen sulphide, chlorine, or other 
substance; and the water should be free from odors caused by the 
presence of microscopic organisms. 

CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES WHICH MAY BE PRESENT IN NATURAL WATERS 

L Lead (Pb) shall not exceed 0.1 p. p. m., and Copper {Cu) shall 
not exceed 0.2 p. p. m. 


* For the cbemical determinations reforred to in tbis report, the methods of analysis recommended by 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists are satisfactory and may be substituted for those recom* 
mended by the American Fublio Health Association, which are spoclfloally cited. 
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Preliminary test (Hanford and Bartow’s Method): 

To 100 c. c. of the water add 2.0 gms. of pure crystalline am¬ 
monium chloride, 2 c. c. of acetic acid, and 2 or 3 drops of a 10 per (sent 
solution of sodium sulphide. One or two c. c. of hydrogen sulphide 
water may be substituted for the sodium sulphide solution if desired. 
Compare immediately in nessler jars with standards prepared by 
adding known amounts load nitrate to distilled water diluting to 
100 c. c. and treating as directed for the sample. Standards should 
contain 0.01, 0.02, 0.03 mg. of lead (Pb). The method is sufficiently 
a<!curate when less than 0.3 p. p. m. lead or copper are represented. 

If it is desirable to determine the amount of the metals with 
greater accuracy, the following methods are recommended: 

Lead (Pb): Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American 
I’liblic Health Association, 1923, p. 53.’ 

Copper (Cu): iStandard Methods of Water Analysis, American 
I’Tiblic Health Association, 1923, p. 55.’ 

2. Zinc (Zn) shall not exceed 5.0 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 54.’ 

3. Svlphate {SO^) should not exceed 250 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 05.’ 

4. Mafinfsium (Mg) should not exceed 100 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 65.’ 

5. Total Sol'idfi should not exceed 1,000 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 25.’ 

0. Chlorides (Cl) should not exceed 250 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, p. 42.’ 

7. Iron (Fe) should not exceed 0.3 p. p. m. 

Methods: Standard Methods of Water Analysis, American Public 
Health Association, 1923, j). 46.’ 

CHE&nCAli SUBSTANCES WHICH MAY BE rEESBNT IN OVERTREATBD WATERS 

1. Tlie water should contain no caustic alkalinity. 

M(‘thods: Baaed on determination of alkalinity. Standard Methods 
of Water Analysis, American Public Health Association, 1923, p. 34.’ 

2. The water should have no odor or taste of free chlorine. 

3. The water should contain a residual alkalinity of at least 
10 p. p. m. if it has been treated with sulphate of aluminium or other 
aluminium compound. 

footnote p. 717. 
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Me&oda: Standard Methods of Water AnidTais/American Public 
Heidth Association, 1923, p. 32.^ 

4. The carbonates of sodium and potassium, taken together and 
calculated as normal calcium carbonate, should not exceed 50 p. p. m. 

Methods: Based on determination of alkalinity, Standard 
Methods of Water Analysis, American Public Health Association, 
1923, p. 34.’ 

DISCUSSION 

It is obvious that a water which is turbid, or colored to a degree 
which is easily noticeable, or which has an unpleasant or unusual 
odor or taste, will be looked upon with suspicion by the passengers 
and employees to whom it is served for drinking purposes, and that 
for this reason its use should not be permitted where clarification is 
practicable or where a more acceptable supply is available. 

The presence of considerable amounts of calcium and magnesium 
salts makes tlie water unpleasant to use for washing, and also for 
drinking, to persons who have been accustomed to softer water, 
although, on the other hand, persons who are accustomed to the harder 
waters may find the softer waters less agreeable to their taste. While 
it is open to (lucstion whether it would be justifiable to require the 
dilution of hard water by distilled water in order to keep within the 
limits specified herein, it would be proper to require carriers to select 
the local supplies which most nearly fulfill the requirements of the 
standards with respect to mineral content. 

In so far as the chemical composition of the water may cause 
inconvenience by its irritating effect upon the intestinal canal, or 
by any more serious eflbct upon well-being, the certifying authority 
will be justified in demanding that due regard be paid to the matter 
by common carriers. Unfortunately, it is difficult to secure reliable 
information concerning the physiological activity of salts as found in 
waters, Idiosyncracy is important. It is universally admitted, of 
course, that poisonous metals such as lead and copper should not be 
allowed in water for drinking or culinary purposes, but the difficult 
points are concerned with the less poisonous substances, or salts 
which are normally present. The effect of sulphates, especially of 
magnesium sulphate, is, however, well recognized, and it would bo 
desirable to avoid the use of waters in wliich the concentration of these 
salts is sufficiently high to be annoying. 

Where waters are treated with chemicals in order to soften them, 
or to purify them in any way, it is desirable that any excess of the 
chemicals used shall be avoided. Caustic alkalinity from excess of 
lime, more than a trace of the aluminimn compounds added, or free 
chlorine, are objectionable in the effluent from a purification plant. 


78«8fDelaoiep.7i7. 
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In general, it is considered proper to insist that the effort should be 
made to find waters which are as satisfactory as possible from the 
standpoint of chemical characteristics but with due regard to the 
region within which the supply must be obtained. 
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J. W. Ellms, Consulting Engineer, Frazier-EUms-Sheal Company, Keith Build¬ 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

George W. Fuller, Consulting Engineer, 170 Broadw’ay, New York City. 

Jack J. Hininan, Jr., Associate Professor of Sanitation, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Charles G. Hyde, Professor of Sanitary Engineering, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Edwin 0, Jordan, Professor of Bacteriology, University of Chicago, Chicago, 

111 . 

H. E. Jordan, Superintendent of Filtration, 113 Monument Circle, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. 

Roger G. Perkins, Professor of H>gieno and Provcnti\c Medicine, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lowell J. Reed, Associate Professor of Biometry and Vital Statistics, The Johns 
Hopkins University, School of Hygiene and Public Health, Baltimore, Md. 

Milton J. Rosenau, Professor of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Milton F. Stein, Civil Engineer, G753 Lafayette Avenue, Chicago, lib 

William Firth Wells, Biologist and Sanitarian, New York Conservation Com¬ 
mission, Albany, N. Y. 

Robert Spurr Weston, Consulting Engineer, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

H. A. Whittaker, Director, Division of Sanitation, State Board of Health, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn. 

C.-E. A. Winslow, Professor of Public Health, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Abel Wolman, Division Engineer, State Department of Health, Baltimore, Md. 

C. C. Young, Director, Bureau of Laboratories, State Department of Health, 
Lansing, Mich. 

ORGANIZATIONS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON BACTERIOLOGICAL STANDARDS 


Edwin 0. Jordan, Chairman 
Abel Wolman, Secretary 


Charles S. J. Butler 
H. S. Davis 
A. P. Hitchens 
H. E. Jordan 
George W. McCoy 
WUliam H. Park 
Roger G. Perkins 
Milton J. Rosenau 


Lowell J. Reed 
Milton F. Stein 
Edgar Sydenstricker 
Victor C. Vaughan 
William F. WeUs 
C.-E. A. Winslow 
C. 0. Young 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON PHTSICAL AND CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Lewis I. Birdsall 
H. W. Clark 
W. D. ColHns 
J. W. Sale 


W. H. Dittoe 
George G. Earl 
J. W. Ellms 
Allen W. Freeman 
G, W. Fuller 


Edward Bartow, Chairman 
Jack J. Ilinman, Jr., Secretary 
W. W. Skinner 
F. W. Smither 
Milton F. Stein 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON FIELD SURVEY 

George C. Whipple, Chairman 
Sol Pincus, Secretary 

C, G. Hyde 
M. R. Sherrord 
R. E. Tarbctt 
Robert Spun* Weston 
H. A. Whittaker 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPRAISAL AND APPLICATION 


A. J. McLaughlin, Chairman 
W. H. Frost, Secretary 


Edward Bartow 
Thomas R. Crowder 
C. A. Emerson, Jr. 
Edwin 0. Jordan 
H. E. Jordan 
Milton J. Rosenau 


F. W. Smither 
S. W. Welch 
William F. Wells 
George C. Whipple 
C.-E. A. Winslow 
Abel Wolman 


DIVISION OF VENEREAL DISEASES, JULY 1 DECEMBER 31,1924 

The accompanying tables present a summary of the activities of the 
venereal disease clinics and the number of cases of voiionvd diseases 
reported to State boards of health during the six months ended 
December 31, 1924. 

A semiannual summary of the activities of 502 venereal disease 
clinics during the latter half of 1924 is presented in Table 1. During 
this period 32,592 cases of syphilis were admitted to the clinics, that 
disease constituting slightly more than half the total mmiber of 
cases. The ratios were as ’follows: Syphilis, 54 per cent; gonococcus 
infection, ^3.2 per cent; chancroid, 2.8 per cent. During the half 
year 1,202,609 treatments were given, including 278,398 doses of 
nrsphenamino. The clinics discharged as noninfectious 26,916 
patients. 

Table 2 shows that a total of 183,726 cases of syphilis, gonorrhea, 
and chancroid were reported to Slate boards of health during the 
last six months of 1924. The proportions of these diseases reported 
are: Syphilis, 52.8 per cent; gonorrhea, 46.2 per cent; chancroid, 2,0 
per cent. 
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T*iiT.ia 1 —Summoro «f reporit of venereai dUeate dii^, ii^udinii oper^iy 
u^ Ant ^trol of the Umted States PMU Hj^h Sernee and State boards 
of healthf for the six months^ July 1-December 31, 19H 



Total 
num¬ 
ber of 
clinics r 
report¬ 
ing 

Total 

Patients admitted 

Pa¬ 

tients 

dis- 

jhargod 

Eus non- 
infec- 
tious 


Poses 

of 

ars- 

phen- 

amin 

given 

Was- i 

Vlicro- 

icoplc 

xami- 

na* 

tioas 

[gono¬ 

coc¬ 

cus) 

State 

num¬ 
ber of 
eports 
re- 'I 
jeivod 

Dotal 

*yr)h- 

iils 

Gon- 

or- 

rhea 

''han- 

croid 

Treat¬ 

ments 

given 

ser- 

mnnn 

tests 

made 

United States. 

502 

2,803( 

i0,401? 

12,5925 

26,120 

1,689 

26,916jl,202,609 

278,3981 

66,8881 

09,612 

Alabama. 

14 

8l| 

3,903 

2,043 

1,151 

109 

2,3251 

67,106 

22,029 

6,727 

1,261 

Arizona *. 

Arlrn,n<?fts_ _ 

10 

!’A 

1,716 

1,189 

505 

22 

40 

12 

13 

10 

59 

61 

1,244 

555 

31,374 

54,775 

9,698 

7,781 

1,447 

6,837 

18,368 


0,9.54 
L9 1292 

4,294 

10,420 

816 

827 

107 

1,306 

4,524 

1,428 

3,271 

721 

819 

51 

451 

537 

California--.—- 

11 

66 

3,597 

1,945 

1,612 


2,048 

1,866 

652 

2,431 

Colorado _ 

9 

64 

587 

292 

28.3 

366 

240 

70 

4.51 

183 


Connwfticut . 

6 

36 

464 

200 

251 


T)fiiaware...- 

2 

12 

159 

86 

63 



10 

6.5 

862 

517 

286 

2391 


Georgia.. 

61 

36 

1 

1,410 

1,119 



Idaho». 

Illinois.. 

27 

160 

6,060 

2, .508 

3,388 

1,273 

238' 

191 

1,517 

164 

76 

2,267 

208,260 
65,68-4 
11,810 
19,2.53 
28,8Ul 
15,891 


20,776 
9,880 
4,761 
2,797 
8,093 
7,050 
1,097 
6,683 
2.5,079 
13,027 
3,190 
822 
4,109 
35 

22,891 
4,149 
1,440 
1,474 
.3,141 
2,164 
354 
1,871 
14,624 
14,624 
1,193 
SI 

2,008 

1.5 

21,313 

1,703 

1,034 

905 

Indiana.. 

19 

Hi 

2,235 

886 

563 


Iowa® _-..-_ 

10 

% 

619 

381 


LHti 


Kansas.. 

0 

43 

492 

300 

59 

05 

AiSl 

1,273 
1,201 
_ H 


I, 017 
981 

- 220 
5,194 

II, 298 
13,180 

612 

K*'ntnrky _ 

17 

91 

2,838 

1,262 


IfOnisJntoa ,, _ 

G 

27 

1,971 

1,198 

iU8 


Maine _-_- 

4 

21 

129 

84 

40 

5 

113 


Maryland .. 

15 

B1 

1,358 

.5.50 

C95 

1,544 

1,803 

247 

123 
1,000 
721 



M ass acliusctts .--I 

40| 

256 

3,231 

1,086 

15 

.»W, 'l.’ T 

08,439 

13,051 

l,;i77 

18,817 

iA.d 

Michigan.. .-. 

17 

98 

3,750 

1,931 

Minnesota ... 

4 

24 

420 

172 

1 

10 


155 

816 

49 

M ississippl- -- -- --_ 

2 

12 

156 

103 

43 

380 

17 

61 

Missouri.——... _ 

15 

73 

1,089 

690 

7 


Montana __ _ - _ __- 

2 

11 

27 

7 

3 

31 

mO 


1 

3,822 

962 

6,U? 

26f 
17, Ca 
4,22 
3( 

18,19( 
2,45 
88: 
13,5i; 
2,70 
4,83 
71 

9,681 

6,3i: 

62 

47 

6,58 

2,231 

3,40' 

2,79 

10 

1,933 

l 91fl 

2,667 

137 

NobraskA _ 

C 

34 

637 

302 

304 

42 

JiOi 

3,509 
25,087 

4*7.1 

Now Hampshire _ 

4 

23 

, 64 

22 

G3S 


10 

_ ^ 

9 79fi l.Rll 

New Jei’scy. ___-_ 

11] 

1 lOS 

1 1,077 

432 

! V 

)' '85 

44 

New Mexico * __ 

2 

I S 

1 27 

2C 

1 1,511 

1 "t 

' 515 

19 

2,385 

417 


7 

5,121 

1 , 53 ; 

3{ 

1.5,281 

62( 

491 

2,715 

189 

Now Yot’k_ ___ 

4S 

t 25C 

1 2,43C 
5 IM 

i 88( 

6,710 

n.i 4 

North Carolina __ 

e 

1 32 

> 66( 

> 304 

) 6( 

88 

North Hftknta __ 

2 

1 12 

! 24 


) K 

1 10] 
) K 

L 2,822 

in 

7 

9,386 

453 

Ohio . 

4! 

) 251 

) 4,871 

i 2,24J 

1 1 ITI 

OUahoma- __ 


1 li 

) 44i 

\ 275 

J 16( 
4 9; 

J 1,14^ 

) 244 

11, i 


4 426 

Oregon__ 

] 

1 ( 

i 231 

r 14^ 

J- 

4 51 

j 2,0li 

1 125 

2 73t 

2 15 

7 1,225 

r\ 

t 11*7 ni K 

5,70 
2,73 
1,18 
B 6 

} 10,51 
2 3,67 
1 36 

2,423 

5 1,328 

5 3,106 
63 

Pennsylvania __ 

4( 

5 25i 

^ 2,481 

2 1,271 

' a 

7 

Rhode island_ 


5 31 

3 341 

5 161 

) 18- 

4 

7 6! 

20,727 

South Carolina __ 


J h 

i 1,25< 

3 64’ 

7 56' 

South I Dakota. _ 


2 i; 

2 3^ 

t 1 

2 1,52 

9 2: 

3 - 

8 24' 



S 3,888 

Tennessee __ 

i 

5 2 

7 2,6i: 

7 831 

5 75: 

6 10! 

0 1' 

u xas 

1 an mn 

5 6,430 
9 823 

•jp^ixas .. 


1 21 

[) 1,821 

3 91 

2 15 

D Ql 

e O M 

VI 

Utah . 


2 1 

1 191 

B B 

2 1 

1/ 

\\ AOft 

1 13 

2 63 

Vermont_ _ 


4 2 

4 3< 

D a 

0. 

6 51 

^ H 

17 A' 

18 

1 5,5:» 
Q 3,01 
7 1,16 
0 4,80 
6 41 

5 1.720 
9 2,062 
3 009 

Virelnia . 

1 

9 5 

1 1,46( 

[) 93 

4 46 

0 48i 


75 

W ashington _ _ _ _ 


3 11 

B 60' 

7 30 

4 38 

8 

9 1 

5 37S 

11 1< 

DO 

West Virginia . 

i; 

3 6 

3 71 

5 46 

3 23 

3 221 

2 15; 



8 2,701 
5 1,166 

Wi<ii>nn«iTi __ 

1 

3 71 

8 67 

3 33 

7 33 

4 

j g, w* 

^ KQ4 

Wyoming. 


1 1 

6 9. 

2 43 4 

6 

3 2. 




t IncludeB correctional and penal institutions* 
> No clinics, 
s For five months. 

«For four months. 
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Table 2 . —Caries of venereal dieeaf^e^ reported to State boards of keaUk, Julp Jf, 

to December $1, 19^4 


state 


United States. 

Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

C. Ifiware. 

Florida. 

(icorgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

l/oulsiana. 

Maine.. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan . 

Minnesota. 

Mississijj.ipi. 

Missoun. 

Monlana. 

Nebraska. 

New Hampshire-. _ 

New Jersey . 

New Mexico *. 

New York- .. 

North Carolina. ... 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklnhonia. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

7'€Tmessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Wiisliington. 

West Viiginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Total 

Syphilis 

Qonor* 

rhea 

Chan¬ 

croid 

183,726 

97,007 

83,007 

3,622 

6,023 

3,512 

2,338 

173 

179 

101 

75 

3 

2,272 

1,415 

825 

32 

9,393 

6,146 

4,134 

113 

1,236 

442 

761 

33 

1,216 

m 

593 

1 

298 

86 

177 

35 

3,800 

2,492 

1,204 

104 

4,940 

2,057 

2,069 

214 

133 

39 

93 

1 

ir>,8f>2 

6,136 

10,403 

323 

2,288 

937 

1,277 

74 

1,737 

1,019 

712 

6 

1,003 

353 

047 

3 

21,640 

14,808 

6,503 

179 

3, S90 

2.002 

1,644 

244 

611 

223 

383 

5 

2,939 

1,356 

1,386 

197 

7,144 

2,818 

4,325 

1 

12,365 

6,693 

5,695 

77 

5,050 

2,336 

2,679 

35 

12.703 

5,210 

7,637 

10 

4,091 

1,543 

2,038 

610 

310 

195 

113 

2 

1,782 

560 

1,167 

65 

240 

tK) 

149 

1 

3,186 

1,767 

1,381 

38 

131 

30 

100 

1 

18,854 

13,396 

5,423 

35 

3,055 

1,573 

1,392 

90 

503 

100 

4()3 


4,877 

2,528 

2,248 

101 

1,926 

1.223 

091 

12 

920 

228 

cm 

4 

2,483 

1,280 

1,144 

69 

561 

229 

331 

1 

2,302 

1,459 

779 

64 

403 

55 j 

340 

8 

3.576 

1,989 

1,318 

269 

8,301 

4,003 

3,442 

316 

196 

86 

102 

8 

316 

120 

190 


1,710 

1,023 

035 

52 

914 

402 

502 

10 

4,259 

2,040 

1,539 1 

71 

1,854 

334 

1,471 

49 

74 

40 

31 

3 


t For three months. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


A List of Publications Issued During the Period April, 1924, to March, 1925 

Below is ^iven a list of publications of tlio United States Public 
Health SiTviet' issued diinrig the period April, 1924, to March, 1925. 

The most im])orlant articles that appear each week in the Public 
Health Bi^pouts are reprinted in pamphlet form, making possible a 
wider and nioi e economical distribution of articles that are of interest 
to the general public. 

All of the ])ubr(’atioii.s listed, except those marked with an asterisk 
(*), are available for free distribution and, as long as the supply 
lasts, may be obtained by addressing the Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. Those publications 
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marked with an asterisk are not available for free distribution, but 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices'noted. (Send 
no remittances to the Public Health Service.) 

Reprints from the Public Health Reports 

911. Outbreaks of Botulism at Albany, Oregon, and Sterling, Colo., February, 
1924. By Frederick D. Strieker and J. C. Geiger. April 4, 1924. 11 

pages. 

♦912. Some Tendencies Indicated by the New Life Tables. By Rollo H. Britten. 
April 11, 1924. 13 pages, 5 cents. 

913. A Method for the Estimation of Total Sulphur in Neoarsphenaminc and 

Sulpharsplienamine. By Elias Elvove. April 11, 1924. 5 pages. 

914. Sickness Among 21,000 Automobile Workers. Morbidity Experience of the 

Flint and Pontiac (Michigan) Sick Benefit Associations in 1921 and 1922. 
By Dean K. Brundage. April 1<S, 1924. 13 pages. 

*916. St\idics on Oxidation-Reduction. VI. A preliminary Study of Indo- 
phenols: (A) Dibromo Substitution Products of Phenol Indophenol; 
(B) Substituted Indophenols of the Ortho Ty])e; (C) Miscellaneous. By 
Barnett Cohen, H. D. Gibbs, and W. Mansfield Clark. April 18, 1924. 
20 pages. 5 cents. 

916. Spontaneous Hatching of Clonorchis Ova. By N. E. Wayson. April 25, 
1924. 2 pages. 

♦917. Factors in the Mental Health of Boys of Foreign Parentage. A Stud\ of 
240 Boys of P'oreign Parentage Known to a Child Welfare Agency 
1916-1923. By Mary C. Jarrett. April 25, 1924. 21 pages. 5 cents. 

918. Relative Efficiency of Methods of Sterilization of Milk Bottles at Pas¬ 

teurization Plants in Minnesota. By H. A. Whitaker, R. W. Archibald, 
and L. Sherc. May 2, 1924. 8 pages. 

919. The Notifiable Diseases. Prevalence in Small Cities, 1922. May 2, 1924. 

93 pages. 

920. Epidemiological Prineifdes Affecting the Distribution of Malaria in Southern 

United States. By Kenneth F. Maxey. May 16, 1924. 16 pages. 

921. Extent of Rural Health Service in the United States, 1920-1924. By L. L. 

Lumsden. May 16, 1924. 10 pages. 

922. Whole-Time County Health Officers, 1924. May 16, 1924. 4 pages. 

923. Public Health Service Publications. A List t>f Publications Issued Between 

October, 1923, and April, 1924. 'April 25, 1924. 4 pages. 

924. The Prevalence and Trend of Drug Addiction in the United States and 

Factors Influencing It. By Lawrence Kolb and A. G. DuMez. May 23, 
1924. 26 pages. 

926. Some Experiments on the Antigenic Principles of Ragweed Pollen Extract 
(Ambrosia elatior and Ambrosia trifida). By W. T. Harrison and 
Charles Armstrong. May 30, 1924. 6 pages. 

926. Health by Radio. Vitamins. May 30, 1924. 5 pages. 

927. Some Publications Suitable For General Distribution. May 30, 1924. 10 

pages. 

928. Absenteeism Because of Sickness in Certain Schools in Cleveland, 1922-23. 

By G. E. Harmon and G. E. Whitman. June 6, 1924. 8 pages. 
36273°—25t-3 
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929. Disabling Sickness in Cotton Mill Communities of South Carolina' ih 19i7» 

A Study of Sickness Prevalence and Absenteeism, as Recorded in Re¬ 
peated Canvasses in Relation to Seasonal Variation, Duration, Sex, Age, 
and Family Income. By Dorothy Wiehl and Edgar Sydenstricker, 
June 13, 1924. 27 pages. 

930. City Health Officers, 1924. Directory of Those in Cities of 10,000 or 

More Population. June 13, 1924. 11 pages. 

931. The Prevention and Treatment of Hay Fever. By William ScheppegrelL 

June 20, 1924. 12 pages. 

932. Adsorption by Aluminium Hydrate Considered as a Solid Solution Phe¬ 

nomenon. By Lewis B. Miller. June 20, 1924. 14 pages. 

933. Past Incidence of Certain Communicable Diseases Common Among Chil¬ 

dren. Occurrence of Measles, Whooping Cough, Mumps, Chicken Pox, 
Scarlet Fever, and Diphtheria, Among School Children in Various Local¬ 
ities in the United States. By Selwyn D. Collins. June 27,1924. 16 pages. 

934. The Alabama System of Notifiable Disease Reports. By Kenneth F. 

Maxcy. July 4, 1924. 10 pages. 

935. Safeguarding the Sanitary Quality of Drinking and Culinary Water Sup¬ 

plied on Interstate Carriers. By E. C. Sullivan. July 4, 1924. 16 

pages. 

936. Effect of Oil Pollution of Coast and Other Waters on the Public Health. 

By Committee Consisting of F. W. Lane, A. D. Bauer, H. F. Fisher, and 
P. N. Harding. July 11, 1924. 6 pages. 

937. The Notifiable Diseases. Prevalence During 1923 in Cities of Over 100,000. 

July 11, 1924. 32 pages. 

938. A Study of the Incidence of Disabling Sickness in a South Carolina Cotton 

Mill Village in 1918. Based on Records of a Continuous Canvass of 
Households During the Period March 1 to November 30, 1918. By 
Edgar Sydenstricker and Dorothy Wielil. July 18, 1924. 16 pages. 

939. The legal Aspects of Milk Control. By James A. Tobey. July 18, 1924. 

8 pages. 

940. Cancer and Proprietary Cures. July 18, 1924. 8 pages. 

941. Thyroid Survey of 47,493 Elementary-School Children in Cincinnati. 

By Robert Olesen. July 25, 1924. 26 pages. 

942. A Note on the Relationship of Tonsillectomy to the Occurrence of Scarlet 

Fever and Diphtheria. By James A. Doull. August 1, 1924. 8 pages. 

943. Tlic Biological Standardization of Insulin. II. The Mortality and Glucose- 

Protective Test in Rats as a Method for the Bio-Assay of Insulin. By 
Carl Voegtlin, Edith R. Dunn, and J. W. Thompson. August 8, 1924. 
24 pages. 

944. The Present Status of the Parasitic Nematode Family Ascaridic. By C. W. 

Stiles and Gertrude Brown. August 8, 1924. 6 pages. 

945. Sanitary Engineering Courses of Engineering Colleges in the United States. 

By Lsador W. Mendelsohn. August 15, 1924. 8 pages. 

946. The Notifiable Diseases. Prevalence in Small Cities, 1923. August 15, 

1924. 107 pages. 

947 Tlie Income Cycle in the Life of the Wage Earner. By Edgar Syden¬ 
stricker, Wiiford I. King, and Dorothy Wiehl. August 22,1924, 8 pages. 

948. Correspondence and Reading Courses in Public Health. August 22, 1924. 

8 pages. 

949. State and Insular Health Authorities, 1924. Directory, with Data as to 

Appropriations and Publications. August 22, 1924. 23 pages. 

960. Pellagra in Relation to Milk Supply in the Household. By G. A. Wheeler. 
August 29, 1924. 4 pages. 
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951* A Plea for More Attention to the Nutrition of the School Child. By 
Taliaferro Clark. August 29, 1924. 9 pages. 

952. Protection of Small Water Supplies Used by Railroads. By O. E. Brownell, 
September 5, 1924. 10 pages. 

963. The Kata Thermometer: Its Value and Defects. By W. J. McConnell 

and C. P. Yagloglou. September 5, 1924. 16 pages. 

964. Causes of .Absences in One Grade of Fifteen Public Schools in Washington, 

D. C. By Louise Tayler-Jones. September 12, 1924. 10 pages. 

956. Thyroid Enlargement Among Montana School Children. With Notes on 
the Possible Influence of the Place of Residence and the Use of Vegetables 
and Drinking Water Upon the Condition. By Fred T. Foard. Sep¬ 
tember 12, 1924. 5 pages. 

956. Per Capita Medicinal Requirements of Narcotics. Data Secured in a Nar¬ 
cotic Survey of Allgheny County, Md. By A. G. DiiMez. September 
12, 1924. 4 pages. 

967. Morbidity Among School Children in Hagerstown, Md. Cases of Illness 
and Days Lost From School on Account of Illness Among White School 
Children During the School Months December, 1921, to May, 1923, 
inclusive. By Selwyn D. Collins. September 19, 1924. 32 pages. 

958. A Study of Ragweed Pollen Extracts for Use in the Treatment of Ragweed 

Pollen Hypersensitiveness. By Charles Armstrong and W. T. Harrison. 
September 19, 1924. 8 pages. 

959. Public Health Administration in Foreign Countries, Organization of the 

Public Health Service in Hungary. By George Gortvay, M, D, Public 
Health Administration in Poland. By Karl Ryder, M. D. September 
26, 1924. 8 pages. 

960. Child Hygiene and Related Publications Issued by the Public Health Service. 

September 26, 1924. 4 pages. 

961. Developments in the Field of Mental Testing. By Helen H. Dolan. 

October 3, 1924. 18 pages. 

962. Mortality from malaria 1919-1923. By Kenneth F. Maxey. October 

10, 1924. 4 pages. 

963. Thyroid Enlargement Among Minnesota School Children. Prevalence as 

Shown by a Survey of 4,061 Childern in 13 Localiticvs in 1923. By Rol)ert 
Olesen and Taliaferro Clark. October 10, 192-1. 11 pages. 

*964. Cooperative Rural Work of the Public Health Service in the Fiscal Year 
1924. By L. L. Luinsden. October 17, 1924. 25 pages. 5 cents. 

965. Outbreak of Scarlet Fever Caused by Milk-Borac Infection. By Arthur 

Jordan, October 17, 1924. 7 pages. 

966. Epidemiological Study of the Minor Respiratory Diseases by the Public 

Health Service. (Preliminary and Progress Report.) By J. G. Town¬ 
send. October 24, 1924. 12 pages. 

967. Apparent Arrest of Leprosy by Early Surgical Treatment. Report of 

Reexamination of a Child in Whom Leprosy Developed at Ninteen 
Months of Age. By William J. Goodhue and H. E. Hasseltinc. October 
24, 1924. 4 pages. 

968. A Comparative Study of the Schulte-Tigges and the Ziehl-Noelseu Methods 

of Staining B. leprae. By H. E. Hasscltine and P. J. Goriuan. October 
24, 1924. 3 pages. 

969. Frequency of Disabling Illnesses Among Indu.strial Employees. Incictcnce 

of Illnesses from Important Causes Lasting Longer I'han One Week 
Among 100,000 Persons in 1923, and a Summary of the Experience for 
1920-1923. October 31, 1924. 10 pages. 



AViil to. 1926 


m 


^0. Importation of Dead Bodies at the Port of New York. Bequirements of 
the Various Governmental Agencies Concerned Regarding Importation 
and Trancportation. October 31^ 1924. 2 pages. 

971. A Statewide Milk Sanitation Program. By Leslie C. Frank. November 

7, 1924. 23 pages. 

972. Some Specific Factors Responsible for Pollution or Affecting Analyses of 

Water Supplies. November 7, 1924. 4 pages. 

973. Study of the Effect of Degree of Illumination on Working Speed of Letter 

Separators in a Post Office. By James E. Ives. November 14, 1924. 
27 pages. 

974. The Notifiable Diseases. Prevalence During 1923 In States. November 

21, 1924. 96 pages. 

976. The Eyesight of the School Child as Determined by the Snellen Test. A 
Statistical Study of the Results of Vision Tests of 9,245 Native White 
Children in New York State, Delaware, South Carolina, and Frederick 
County, Md., and of 2,636 Wliite Children in Cecil County, Md. By 
Selwyn D. Collins. November 28, 1924. 15 pages. 

976. Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever: Experimental Studies on Tick Virus. 

By R. R. Spencer and R. R. Parker. November 28, 1924. 13 pages. 

977. Basal Metabolism Before and After Exposure to High Temperatures and 

Various Humidities. By W. J. McConnell and C. P. Yagloglou. Decem¬ 
ber 5, 1924. 14 pages. 

978. A Survey of Public Health Nursing in the State Departments of Health. 

Compiled by Lucy Minnigerode. December 12, 1924. 27 pages. 

979. Variation in Eyseight at Different Ages, as Determined by the Snellen Test. 

A Statistical Study of the Results of Vision Tests of 4,862 Native White 
School Boys and 6,479 Male White Industrial Workers in the United 
States, By Selwyn D. Collins and Hollo H. Britten. December 19,1924. 
6 pages. 

980. Oil Pollution at Bathing Beaches. Prepared by a Committee Consisting of 

F. W. Lane, A. D. Bauer, H. F. Fisher, and P. N. Harding. December 
19,1924. 14 pages. 

981. Cooperative Relations Between Official and Unofficial Health Agencies. By 

S. W. Welcli. December 26, 1924. 9 pages. 

982. Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever: Non-Filterability of Tick and Blood Virus. 

By R. R. Spencer and R. R. Parker. December 26, 1924. 5 pages. 

983. Epidemic Goiter in Colorado. By Robert Olesen. January 2, 1925. 22 

pages. 

984. A Study of the Pellagra-Preventive Action of Dried Beans, Casein, Dried 

Milk, and Brewer'a Yeast, with a Consideration of the Essential Pre¬ 
ventive Factors Involved. By Joseph Goldberger and W. F. Tanner. 
January 9, 1925. 27 pages. 

985. The Significance of the Proportion of Sexes Found Among Anopheles in 

Various Resting Places. By M. A. Barber, W. H. W. Komp and T. B. 
Hayne. January 16, 1925. 6 pages, 

986. Studies on the Permeability of Living and Dead Cells. V. The Effects of 

NaHCOa and NH4CI Upon the Penetration into Valonia of Trivalent and 
Pentavalent Arsenic at Various H Ion Concentrations. By Matilda 
Moldcnhaiier Brooks. January 23, 1925. 23 pages. 

987. Some Preliminary Observations from a Study of Water Filtration Plants 

Along the Ohio River. By H. W. Streeter. January 30,1926. 11 pages. 

988. Mild Typhus (Brill^s Disease) in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. By 

Charles G. Sinclair and Kenneth F. Maxey. February 6,1925. 8 pages. 
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9S9. The Incidence of Illness in a General Population Group. General Results 
of a Morbidity Study from December 1, 1921, through March 31, 1924, 
in Hagerstown, Md. By Edgar Sydenstricker. February 13, 1925. 
13 pages. 

990. Studies on the Industrial Dust Problem. I. Dust Inhalation and its 

Relation to Industrial Tuberculosis. By Leonard Greenburg, February 
13, 1925. 18 pages. 

991. The Vacuum-Cyanide Method of Delousing Clothing and Baggage. Ex¬ 

perimental Data upon Which the Procedure at the New York Quarantine 
Station is Based. By H. E. Trimble. February 20, 1925. 21 pages. 

992. A Study of the Effects of Anions upon the Properties of *‘Alum Floe.’' 

By Lewis B. Miller. February 20, 1925. 17 pages. 

993. Incidence of Sickness Among White School Children in Hagerstown, Md, 

Frequency of Illiiosses During the School Year 1923-24 and a Summary 
of the Experience for 1921--1924. By Selwyri D. Collins. February 27, 
1925. 14 pages. 

994. The Pan American Sanitary Code. International Sanitary Convention 

signed at Habana, Cuba, November 14, 1924. March 13, 1925. 20 
pages. 

995. Drainage Ditches Covered Economically. Concrete Pipe Manufactured 

and Laid Cheaply in Emporia, Va. March 13, 1925. 8 pages. 

996. Eight We<'k«’ Quinine- Treatment for Malaria. A report of results as 

observed in a community with a high malaria incidence, in Dale County 
Ala. By T. H. D. Griffitts. March 20, 1925. 10 pages. 

997. Absence of Transferable Immunizing Substances in the Blood of Morphine 

and Heroin Addicts. By A. G. Du Mez and Lawrence Kolb. March 
20, 1025. 12 pages. 

998. Kestilts Obtained with the Dick Test Before and After Immunization 

with the Toxin of the Hemolytic Streptococcus of Scarlet Fever. By 
II E. Dyer and B. T. Sockrider. March 27, 1925. 14 pages. 

999. Foot Defectiveness in School Cliildrcn. March 27, 1925. 4 pages. 

Supplements to the Public Health Reports 

45. State Laws and Kegulatious Pertaining to Public Health, 1921. Compiled by 

Jason Waterman, LL. B., and William Fowler, LL. B. 1924. 740 pages. 

46. Standard Kailw^ay Sanitary Code. Approved by the conference of State 

and Provincial officers of health, and recommended to the several 
States for adoption May 25, 1920, and amended June 2, 1921. May 16, 
1924. 13 ])agcs. 

47. State Laws and Regulations Pertaining to Public Health, 1922. Compiled 

by Jason Waterman, LL. B., and William Fowler, LL. B. 1925. 224 

pages. 

48. A Review of the Literature on Influenza and the Common Cold. By J, G. 

Townsend. 1924. 63 pages. 

50. A Typhoid Fever Epidemic Caused by Oyster-borne Infection. By L. L. 
Lumsden, H. E. Hasseltinc, J. P. Leake, and M. V. Veldee. 1925. 102 

pages. 

Public Health Bulletins 

140. Studies in Illumination. I. The Hygienic Conditions of Illuminaticm in 
Certain Post Offices, Especially Relating to Visual Defects and Effi¬ 
ciency. By Lewis R. Thompson, Louis Schwartz, James E. Ives, 
and Norris P. Bryan. July, 1924. 118 pages. 
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141, Studies Upon Lepfosy. XXXVI. The TrcEtmeai of Leprosy. wi^ 
Derivatives of Chaulmoogra Oil. By H. E. Hassletine. XXXVII. 
(I) Fractibnation of Chaulmoogra Oil. (H) Evide nce of the Existence 
of a Highly Unsaturated Optically Active Acid. By Richard Wrenshall 
and Arthur L. Dean. XXXVIII. The Catalytic Reduction of Chaul¬ 
moogra and Hydnocarpic Acids. By Arthur L. Dean, Richard Wren¬ 
shall, and G. Fujimoto. XXXIX. The Treatment of Leprosy with 
Compounds of Antimony. By H. E. Hasseltine and P. J. Gorman. 
XL. The Formol-Gel Reaction in Leprosy. By H. E. Hasseltine. XLI. 
The Wassermann Reaction, Kolmer’s New Complement Fixation Test, 
and the Kahn Precipitation Test in Leprosy. By H. E. Hasseltine. 
XLII. Results of the Removal of Children Born of Leprous Parents 
to Clean Environment and their Maintenance Therein. By H. E. 
Hasseltine. Appendix: Proctocol of Serum Tests in Leprosy. July, 
1924. 72 pages. 

♦142. Transactions of the Fourth Annual Conference of State Sanitary Engi¬ 
neers, held at Washington, D. C., May 16 and 17, 1923. April, 1924. 
82 pages. 15 cents. 

*143. L A Study of the Pollution and Natura Purification of the Ohio River. 
II. Report on Surveys and Laboratory Studies. By W. H. Frost, J. K. 
Hoskins, R. E. Tarbett, and H. W. Streeter. July, 1924. 343 pages. 

60 cents. 

144. Comparative Tests of Instruments for Determining Atmospheric Dusts. 

By S. H. Katz, E. W. Smith, W. M. Myers, L. T. Tronstel, Margaret 
Ingels, and Leonard Greonburg. December, 1924. 69 pages. 

145. Biological Investigation of California Rice Fields and Attendant Waters, 

with Reference to Mosquito Breeding. By W. C. Purdy. December, 
1924. 61 pages. 

151. The Determination of Dissolved* Oxygen by the Winkler Method. By 
Emery J. Theriault. March, 1925. 43 pages. 

Hygienic Laboratory Bulletins 

138. I. Studies on the Bio-Assay of Pituitary Extracts: Concerning the Use of a 

Desiccated Infundibular Powder as a Standard in the Physiological 
Evaluation of Pituitary Extracts. By Maurice I. Smith and Wm. T. 
McClosky. II. Some Factors Concerned in the Deterioration of Pitui¬ 
tary Extracts. By Maurice I. Smith and Wm. T. McClosky. April, 
1924. 54 pages. 

139. I. The Use of Cooked Meat Medium for the Detection of C. tetani. By 

Ida A. Bengtson. XI. Studies on the Potency Testing of Pneumococcus 
Vaccines. By Ida A. Bengtson. III. The Adaptability of Various 
American Peptones for Use in Cholera Media. By Ida A. Bengtson. 
November, 1924. 60 pages. 

Annual Report 

Annual Report of the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service for the fiscal year 1924. 310 pages. Cloth. 

Missellaneous Publications 

11. Official List of Commissioned and Other Officers of the United States Public 
Health Service; also List of United States Marine Hospitals, Quarantine, 
Immigration, Relief Stations, and Quarantine Vessels. July 1, 1924. 67 
pages. Cloth. 
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Venereal Disease Bulletin No. 77. Transactions of the Conference of Venereal 
Disease Control Officers of the State Health Departments and the United 
States Public Health Service, 1924. 

Venereal Disease Information No. 1. Enforcement of Regulations Relating to 
Interstate Travel of Venereally Infected Persons. 

Venereal Disease Information No. 2. Syphilis in Industry. 

Venereal Disease Information No. 3. Workmen’s Compensation Acts as Re¬ 
lated to Syphilis. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 28, 1925 


Summary of informaiion received hy telegraph from industrial insurance com-- 
panics for week ended March 28y 1925, and corresponding week of 1924, {From 
the Weekly Health Index, April 1, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce.) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Mar. 28, 1925 week, 1924 


Policies in force____ 59, 188, 050 

Number of death claims..—.. 12, 662 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 
rate___ 11.2 


65, 444, 579 
11, 757 

11 . 1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 28, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with correspo7iding week of 1924. {From the Weekly Health hidex, April 1, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Mar. 
28,1025 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 28, 
1925 * 

Total 

deathb 

Death 
rate» 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 28, 
1925 

Corre- 

.siwnding 

week, 

1924 

Total (04 citiej?). 

7,791 

14.8 

814.9 

890 

*987 








Akron.... 

47 



7 

10 

77 

Albany * ... 

46 

20.0 

is. 9 

2 

3 

44 

Atlanta_____ 

69 

15.6 

20. 4 

10 

11 


Baltimore * ... 

236 

15.5 

18 2 

28 

28 

82 

Birmingham.... 

86 

21. 8 

16 4 

7 

7 


Bostorif.. 

258 

17.2 

15. 6 

34 

32 

90 

Bridgeport_ 

45 



5 

4 

79 

Buffalo.. 

1.59 

15.0 

13 7 

19 

33 

77 

Cambiidge.-. 

30 

13 9 

12.1 

5 

3 

86 

Camden. 

37 

15.0 

17.3 

8 

4 

131 

Chicago *. 

780 

13.6 

13.3 

94 

99 


Cincinnati. 

167 

21.3 

17.8 

14 

18 

83 

Cleveland. 

216 

12.0 

13.0 

20 

31 

60 

Columbus... 

119 

22 7 

17.3 

16 

5 

150 

Dallas.-.. 

64 

17 3 

15 3 

13 

12 


Dayton. 

.54 

16.3 

12.3 

3 

8 

48 

Denver _ ___ 

86 



9 

12 


Des Moines. 

35 

12 2 

14.0 

3 

6 

51 

Detroit . 

208 



50 

70 

95 

Duluth.-.- 

25 

11.8 

13.5 

6 

3 

127 

Erie _ 

26 



4 

4 

78 

Pall Uiver * . 

43 

18.5 

11.0 

0 

8 

144 

Flint . 

20 



4 

5 

66 

Fort Worth ....—- 

24 

8.2 

8.1 

2 

2 


Grand Raoi^... 

30 

13.5 

12.7 

6 

0 

1 ^ 


»Annual rate per 1,000 population. . 

• Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths upder 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1024. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 63 cities. 

< Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 27, 1026. 
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Deaths from all cmses in oeriaift Uurge eiUtB of the Untied^ States during the week 
ended March 28, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924> (From the Weekly Health Index, Apfril 1,1926, 
issued by tne Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continuea 


City 


Houston. 

Indianapolis. 

Jaijksoiiville, Fla. 

Jersey City-. 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles. 

Louisville. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Memphis. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis. 

Nashville * . 

New Bedford .. 

New Haven__ 

New Orleans.. 

New York . 

Bronx Boiough. 

Hioolclyn Borough 
MauhatUm Borough 
Queens Borough-. . 
Ilichmond Horougli. 

Newark, N. J. 

Norfolk. 

Oakland . 

Oklahoma (Mty. 

Omaha. 

Tatorsou.. 

rhiladclphia .. 

Pittsbui gh. 

Portland, Oreg. 

l’rovidoiK*c. 

Richmond. 

Rochester. 

St Louis. 

St. Paul.. 

Salt Lake City *. .. 

San Antonio... 

San Francisco.. 

Schenectady. 

Seattle.. 

Somerville.. 

Spokane.. 

Springfield, Mass.. 

Syracuse.. 

Tacoma. 

Toledo.. 

Trenton. 

Washington, D. C. 

Watorhury. 

W'ilnungton, Del. 

W'orccster. 

Yonkers.. 

Youngstown. 


Week ended Mar. 
28, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 28, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 28, 
1926 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week. 

1924 

43 



7 

6 


120 

17.4 

iko 

16 

IB 

103 

39 

19.4 

20.9 

5 

3 

111 

92 

16.2 

14.2 

15 

15 

105 

52 

21.9 

15.8 

9 

3 

190 

130 

18.4 

15.1 

16 

22 


243 



27 

28 

76 

104 

20.9 

16.1 

9 

10 

79 

31 

13 9 

14.0 

4 

6 

70 

18 

9 0 

11.1 

2 

1 

53 

60 

17 9 

21 2 

9 

10 


106 

11.0 

10.1 

18 

11 

82 

113 

13.8 

12.0 

12 

12 

64 

41 

17.2 

18.2 

5 

4 


29 

11.2 

13.0 

6 

6 

ioo 

49 

14.3 

15.1 

4 

11 

52 

151 

19.0 

24.3 

11 

24 


1,565 

13.4 

14 7 

177 

231 

71 

166 

9 6 

12 4 

14 

19 

48 

550 

12.8 

13 8 

70 

81 

73 

070 

15.6 

17.1 

75 

116 

75 

128 

11.6 

11 6 

14 

12 

09 

61 

19 9 

18.4 

4 

4 

72 

117 

13.5 

14.2 

12 

19 

55 

37 

11.4 

15.6 

1 

2 

18 

39 

8.0 

11.2 

2 

6 

23 

19 

9 3 

13.0 

1 

2 


76 

18.7 

17 0 

7 

4 

67 

52 

19.1 

12.2 

7 

4 

117 

643 

14.3 

16.0 

58 

58 

73 

220 

18.2 

22.2 

29 

62 

102 

71 

13.1 

13.5 

3 

7 

31 

88 

18.7 

1.5.0 

19 

10 

152 

46 

12 9 

1.5. 0 

0 

5 

73 

80 

13,6 


9 


71 

311 

19.7 

16.4 

24 

19 


64 

13.6 

13,0 

4 

5 

34 

30 

12.0 

14.6 

6 

3 

94 

7.5 

19.7 

15.8 

12 

6 1 


149 

13.9 

12.1 

9 

5 

52 

27 

13.8 

13.6 

2 

7 

56 

72 



6 

6 

61 

21 

10.7 

9.3 

3 

5 

80 

28 



1 

2 

22 

49 

16.7 

16.6 

3 

9 

46 

,55 

15.0 

14.7 

6 

6 

63 

22 

11.0 

11.6 

4 

0 

95 

90 

16.3 

14.9 

9 

12 

81 

41 

16.2 

14.9 

8 

6 

130 

131 

13.7 

13.5 

20 

10 

112 

24 



5 

4 

111 

25 

10.7 

13.0 

2 

8 

46 

48 

12.6 

11.2 

6 

4 

56 

36 

16.3 

14.3 

3 

8 

86 

87 

12.1 

15.5 

6 

6 

76 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 27,1226. 











































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Tbesc reports are prelimmury, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health ofllcers 


Reports for Week Ended April 4, 1925 


Cerebrospinal nioninRitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery. 

Influenza. 

Mnlana.-. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fevor. 

Whooping cough. 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Scarlst fever. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. 

Tubereulosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Hookworm disease. 

Influenza. 

Malaria. 

Measlee. 


Cases 

8 

42 

8 

3 

388 

22 

36 

70 

28 

159 

29 

148 

39 

8 

13 


12 

4 

7 
92 

2 

2 

24 

4 

1 

8 
2 


1 

6 

5 

2 

170 

22 

19 


ARKANSAS— continucd 

Mumps . 

PellagTA . 

Seal let fevoi. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma.. 

Tuberculosis.... 

Typhoid fever.. 

r\UFORNI\ 

Cerebrospinal meuiriRitis - Los Angeles. 

Diphtheria.. 

Influenza.... 

Jjcthargic encephalJ iis~-Berk(‘ley. 

Measles. 

Poliomyelitis— Oakland, .. 

Scarlet fever... 

Smallpox. 

Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles County. 

San Diego..... 

San FranWsco... 

San Jose. 

Scattering. 

Typhoid fever. 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Anthrax. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


( 733 ) 


Cases 

26 

10 

3 

6 

2 

10 

14 


1 

118 

122 

1 

132 

1 

138 

50 

16 

23 

10 

8 

56 

8 


1 

37 

19 

7 

23 

6 

39 

30 

2 

U 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 4 

Chicken po*.. 63 

Conjunctivitis (infectious). 2 

Diphtheria.—36 

Oerinan measles.-.. 48 

Influenza. 20 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles.-. 235 

Mumps. 47 

Paratyphoid fever. 7 

Pneumonia (all forms). 84 

Scarlet fever.- 135 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 44 

Tyiihoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 81 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox. 3 

Diphtheria..- 1 

Influenza.- 3 

Measles.— 2 

Mumps. 5 

Pneumonia. 3 

Scarlet fever. - 2 

Rniallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis. 4 

Whooping cough. 2 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox. 5 

Diphthciia. 4 

Malaria. 10 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 13 

Pneumonia..- 2 

Scarlet fever.- 2 

Smallpox. 10 

Tuberculosis. 17 

Typhoid fever. 11 

Whooping cough. 10 

ILIJNOIS 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 65 

Scaltcimg . 38 

Influenza- . 101 

l.ethargic encephalitis - Cook County__ 3 

Meajiles. 1,158 

Pneumonia-..370 

Scarlet fever: 

('ook ('ouiity. 321 

KaneC'ounty.. 8 

Knox County. 10 

Madison ("ounty. 8 

I’eona County. 10 

St Chur County. 0 

Scliuyler r’ouiity. 12 

Seatteiing-... 73 

Smallpox 

Ogle County... 14 

St ('Ian County. 34 

V'ermihon County.. 23 

Scattering . 

Typhoid fever. 18 


INDIANA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 62 

Diphtheria. 34 

Influenza. 270 

Measles. 167 

Humps. 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 2 

Pneumonia. 21 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County. 9 

Cass County. 11 

Delaware County. 15 

Elkhart County. 18 

Fulton (''ounty. 11 

Huntington County. 18 

St Joseph County. 31 

Vanderburgh County. 11 

Vigo County. 8 

Scattering. 82 

Smallpox. 83 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis. 30 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 41 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 13 

Poliomyelitis—Buffalo Center. 2 

Scarlet fever. 35 

Smallpox. 16 

Typhoid fever. 1 

KANSAS 

('ihicken pox. 113 

Diphtheria. 20 

(Icrman measles. 2 

Influenza. 52 

Measles. 14 

Mumps. 364 

Pneumonia. 62 

Scarlet fever. Ill 

Smallpox. 15 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis.. 37 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whoopmg cough. 50 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Diphtheria-.. 13 

Hookworm disease. 0 

Influenza. 165 

Ixjprosy. 1 

Malaria.12 

Pellagra. 7 

Pneumoma..—« 55 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox. 13 

Tuberculosis. 37 

Typhoid fever. 15 

Whooping cough. 15 

MAINE 

Chicken pox. 20 

Conjunctivitis. 1 
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iiJiin«x*-'<Kmtkkued 


Cases 

German measles. 1 

Influenza. 74 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 106 

Pneumonia. 17 

Scarlet fever. 46 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Tuberculosis. 12 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 2 

MARYLAND I 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 79 

Diphtheria. 29 

German moasles. 6 

Influenza. 40 

Lethargic ena'plmlitis. 3 

Measles. 25 

Mumps.. 137 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pneumonia (all forms). 110 

Scarlet fever. 78 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Tuberculosis___ 39 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 80 

MABSACnUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 4 

Chicken pox. 133 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 7 

Diphtheiia . 104 

German monsles. 203 

Influenza.- 84 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles. 738 

Mumps...- 80 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.- 31 

Pneumonia (lobar). 177 

Scarlet fever. 283 

Trachoma. 2 

Trichinosis ..- 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 116 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Typhus fever.- 2 

Whooping cough . 24 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 04 

Measles. 174 

Pneumonia. 154 

Scarlet fever. 380 

Smallpox.-. 24 

Tuberculosis. 46 

Typhoid fever. 14 

Whooping cough. 78 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 108 

Diphtheria. 69 

Influenza.— 1 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 10 

Pneomonia. 0 1 

1 Week ended Friday. 


lCINNE8OTA-~0ODtllUted 

Cases 

Scarlet fever. 249 

Smallpox. 12 

Tuberculosis. 86 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 23 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtherh . 4 

Influenza. 205 

Scarlet fever. 40 

Smallpox. 40 

Typhoid fever. 8 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 90 

Diphtheria. 72 

Influenza.. 139 

Measles. 21 

Mumps . 144 

Pneumonia. 89 

llabies__. 2 

Scarlet fever... 419 

Smallpox. *19 

Tetanus. 1 

Tra( homa. 2 

Tulv^reulosis . 81 

Ty\»h(»id fever. 6 

Whooping ecnigh. 26 

MONTANA 

(/hicken pox. 7 

Diphtheria. 10 

German measles.- 38 

Measles...--. 9 

Mumps.-. 18 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever—Lolo.- 1 

Scarlet fever.- 39 

Smallpox.-. 4 

Tuberculosis. 7 

W hooping cough.-. 7 

NEW JEHSEY 

Anthiax.-.— 2 

Orebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox.- 149 

Diphtheria. 102 

Influenza.-. 26 

Measles.-.. 240 

Pneumonu.- 171 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 310 

Sinallpo.x.- 25 

Trachoma. 2 

Thphoid fever.- 0 

Whooping cough. 331 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. * 14 

Conjunctivitis. 1 

Diphtheria. 6 

Favus. 1 

Influenza. 4 

Measles... 88 

Mumps. 13 
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Nfcw WEXuo—continuod 

Cases 


i^ooumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever.. 3 

Smallpox. 2 

Tuberculosis.- 13 

Typhoid fever.— 2 

Whooping cough. 6 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Diphtheria. 83 

Influenza. 282 

Lethargic encephalitis-.- 3 

rneumonia. 440 

Measles. 526 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 375 

Smallpo*.- 4 

Tyiihoid fever.— 21 

Whooping cough. 215 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox. 110 

Diphtheria.- 34 

German measles. 4 

Measles.- 43 

Scarlet fever. 23 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Smallpox. 56 

Typhoid fever.- 1 

Whooping cough. 122 

OREOON 

C/Crcbrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 11 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 16 

Scattering.. 9 

Influenza. 302 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Mumps. 63 

Pneumonia. 12 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Kocky Mountain shotted fever. 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland. 12 

(Clackamas County. 9 

Scattering. 10 

Small{)ux; 

('lolumbia County. 9 

Scattering. 6 

Tubcrcu\osi s. 22 

Whooping cough. 20 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox . 100 

Diphtheria.. 33 

Dysentery (epidemic).. 5 

Influenza . 375 

Lethargic encephalitis . 1 

Measles. 93 

Mumps. 30 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pellagra. 27 

Pneumonia.—... 41 


TEXAB—contimied 

Cases 

Scarlet fever.: 41 

Smallpox. 87 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis. 50 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Typhus fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 30 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 14 

Diphtheria..-. 1 

Mciaslcs..-. 3 

Muraps—-. 75 

Scarlet fever. 1 

Typhoid fever. 1 

W hooping cough. 30 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox—Fairfax County. 1 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospi nal meningitis - Spokane. 3 

Chicken po\. 89 

Diphtheria. 80 

German measles. 138 

Measles.. -. 17 

Mumps. 177 

vScarlet fever. 34 

Smallpox. 54 

Tuberculosis . 14 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 75 

WEST MUGINIA 

Diphtheria . 3 

Scarlet fever. 9 

Smallpox. 6 

Typhoid fever. 2 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox . 33 

Diphtlu’iia.. 14 

German measles. 389 

Influenza .. 1 

Measles.269 

Mumps. 98 

Ophthalmia neonatoium. 2 

Piioumonia. 5 

Scarlet fever. 16 

Smallpox. .. 17 

Tuberculosis. 20 

W'hooping cough. 65 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox.168 

Diphtheria. 19 

German measles.242 

Influenza.160 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles.292 

Mumps.298 

Pneumonia. 82 

Scarlet fever.163 

Smallpox. 22 

Tulierculosis. 21 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 61 
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WTOMINQ 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 11 

Diphtheria. 2 

German measles. 1 

Measles. Ig 

Mumps. 10 


WYOMiNG-*continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia. 3 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 3 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 6 


Reports for Week Ended March 28, 1925 


DISTKICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox. 33 

Diphtheria. 10 

Measles.- . 30 

Pneumonia. 27 

Scarlet fever. 27 

Smallpox.. 3 

'rubercul osis. 25 

Whooping cough. 17 


NORTH D\KOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pot. 21 

Diphtlieiia. 5 

Measles. 1 

Mumps.. 15 

Pnctmionla. 12 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Heailet fever.. 42 

Smallpox. 0 

Tuberculosis... 3 

Typhoid fever .. 2 

Whooping cough. 8 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly St'de lejiorts is publislird weeklv iiiul covers o.ilv tho^e States from 
which repoits ate leceivetl during the euirent woeK. 


state 

f'oro- 
l>i 0 - 
spmal 
nicnin- 
gitiH 

Diph- 

thena 

Inllu- 

0l*7U 

Ma¬ 
lm la 

1 

Mca* 

sU". 

IVlla- 

gra 

Polio- 

iiiy- 

chtls 

Scailcl j 

fever 

Snmll- 
pox j 

Ty. 

1 r>hoid 
fever 

January, 10£o 









1 

1 


California-.. 

7 

(i3r) 

195 

1 9 . 

185 


IG 

lfi7 

05 


5fi 

12 

44 

Nebraska. 


59 

7 

! .... 

1 ^ 


Tcuncs&’oo .. 

11 

84 

589 

'13 

’ m 

2,1 

.i’ 

1 447 1 

i 

February, 192’t 



Colorado. 

3 

07 

18 


19 

12 



174 

1 1 

11 

41 

11 

49 

15 

20 

Georgia. 

2 

70 

3,388 

34 

(>9 

" ' 20 ' 


31 

112 ' 

oil 

Ncbraiika.. 

2 

41 



Ohio. 

6 

421 

189 

6 

560 

' "o' 

2 

4 

2 130 ! 

.^50 1 
114 t 

Oregon.. 

W'ashington. 

4 

iUl 

17 


17 

115 ' 

1 1 

211 

0 

0 

39 

t 

0 

' 2 

201 1 

202 j 





PLAGUE-ERADIOATIVE MEASURES IN JHE UNITED STATES 


The following items were taken from the reports of pluguc'-eradioa- 
tive measures from the cities named for tlie week ended March 21, 
1925. 

Los Angelesy Calif, 


Week ended Mar. 21 , 1925: 

Number of rats examined--- 3, 831 

Number of rats found to be piague infected.. 2 

Number of squirrels examined-- - 758 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected--- U 

Totals to Mar. 21 , 1925: 

Number of rats examined--- 67, 549 

Number of rats found to be plague infected..... 152 

Number of squirrels examined... 6 , 435 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected___ 3 
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Oakland^ Calif, 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Mar. 21, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_____ 3,123 

Number of rats found to be plague infected.. 0 

Totals to Mar. 21, 1925: 

Number of rats examined.....26, 912 

Number of rats found to be plague infected^.. 21 

New Orleans^ La, 

Week ended Mar. 21, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected_____ 387 

Number of inspections made_ 932 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas... 39 

Number of rodents examined for plague___ 4, 505 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected___ 0 

Totals to Mar. 21, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague... 60, 223 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected..... 12 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria ,—For the week ended March 21, 1925, 34 States 
reported 1,410 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 22, 
1924, the same States reported 1,768 cases of this disease. One hun¬ 
dred and live cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of nearly 28,900,000, reported 925 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended March 21, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 1,113 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,011 cases. The estimated expect¬ 
ancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Meoslefi ,—Thirty States reported 4,335 cases of measles for the 
week ended March 21, 1925, and 18,364 cases of this disease for the 
week ended March 22, 1924. One hundred and five cities reported 
2,802 cases of measles for the week tliis year, and 7,026 cases last 
year. 

Scarlet fever ,—fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 wStates—this year, 4,263 cases; last year, 4,179; 105 cities—tliis 
year, 2,369; last year, 1,928; estimated expectancy, 1,099 cases. 

Smallpox,--For tlie week ended March 21, 1925, 34 States reported 
995 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 1,281 cases. One hundred and five cities reported smallpox 
for the Week as follows: 1925, 351 cases; 1924, 565 cases; e-stimated 
expectancy, 114 cases. These cities reported 12 deaths from small¬ 
pox for the wQQk this year; 3 at Camden, N. J.; 1 at Chicago; 3 at 
Milwaukee; 3 at Minneapolis; 1 at St. Paul, and 1 at San Fran¬ 
cisco. 
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Typhoid fever .—On hundred and seventy-nine cases of typhoid 
fever wore reported for the week ended March 21, 1925, by 33 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 236 cases. 
One hundred and five cities reported 65 cases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year, and 60 cases for the corresponding week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 48 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia ,—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 105 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,395 deaths; 1924, 1,258 deaths. 


City reports for week ended March 21 y 192i) 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence,how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num¬ 
ber of cases reported in the <!orre.sponding week of the preceding years. When the rejiorts include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the oindemic iieriods are ejLcluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the w’cek during nonepideraic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as fKissible. but 
no year earlier than li)1.5 is included. In obtaining the estimated exiwtancy, the figures are smoothed 
when netHissary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it ptaelicablu to compute tlio estimated exijectancy. 



Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 


Diljhthei ia 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

eases 

re- 

poi ted 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

rc- 

Iiorted 

Division, State, and 
#ity 

i iiirK- 

on pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exficct- 

ancy 

C'a.'ses 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

poi tod 

Deaths 
. le- 
1 liortod 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine. 

Portland_....... 

73,129 

18 

2 

1 

2 

0 

I 

38 

4 

New Hampshire: 

Concord - _ 

22,408 
81,383 

1 

» 10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Manchester __ 


2 

1 


1 2 

c 


(> 

Vermont: 

Barre ^ . _ 

2 

0 

0 


2 

0 

8 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston .. 

770,400 

29 

62 

30 

8 

1 

220 

1 

25 

Fall Iliver. 

120; 912 
144,277 
191,927 

0 

4 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

8 

Springfield... 

0 

4 

2 

4 

2 

35 

7 

3 

Worcester. 

37 

4 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

10 

Bhode Island 

Pawtucket -.. 

08,799 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Providence. 

242, :i78 

0 

11 

6 

4 

1 

1 

0 

13 

Connecticut. 

Bridgeport.. 

1 143, .555 

1 138,030 

0 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Hartford. 

7 

9 

8 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

New Haven. 

172,907 

1 18 

4 

2 

2 

2 

28 

1 

5 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Now York: 

Buffalo - . 

030,718 

0 

16 

0 

i 

2 

108 

9 

21 

New York. 

5,927,025 
317,807 
184,511 

124,157 
438,699 

105 

233 

211 

83 

26 

121 

35 

237 

Bochester. 

Ryraciifift . . . 

0 

8 

7 

10 


2 

33 

82 

6 

6 

2 


2 

2 

23 

7 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 

8 

4 

6 

0 

0 

27 

5 

6 

Newark.... 

29 

18 

18 

15 

1 

55 

9 

19 

Trenton... 

127,390 

1 

5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

1,922,788 

613,442 

110,917 

67 

76 

116 


12 

361 

19 

51 

Pitlshnrgh 

69 

21 

13 


13 

429 

52 

79 

Beading.. 

10 

3 

2 

0 

0 

37 

9 

0 

Scranton. 

140,636 

4 

8 

7 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

5 


1 Population Jan. 1.1920. 
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Division, Stotf, nnri 
city 

Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 

eniKix, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

1 Cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Oases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio. 










rineinnati. 

406,313 

16 

10 

18 

3 

5 

2 

10 

21 

Cleveland. 

888,519 

66 

27 

33 

8 

3 

4 

12 

29 


261,082 

7 

4 

2 


13 

2 

3 

18 


268,33K 

31 

4 

7 


3 

81 

0 

2 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne- 

93,573 

5 

a 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 


342,718 

23 

0 

3 


3 

2 

9 

30 

South Bond . 

70,709 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 . 

1 

0 

9 


08,939 

0 

1 

1 


1 

2 

0 

5 

Illinois 









Chicago. 

2 ,886,121 

67 

108 

66 

340 

30 

514 

26 

108 

Cicero . 

55,968 

1 

I 

1 

7 

0 

3 

1 

1 

Peoria.. 

79,67.5 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

4 

Springfield. 

61,833 

7 

1 

1 

7 

0 

1 

40 

6 

Michigan; 


1 








Detroit. 

995,668 

30 

54 

36 

11 

6 

14 

13 

66 

Flint. 

117,968 

8 

6 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Grand Rapids_ 

145,947 

10 

3 

1 

3 

1 

50 

0 

0 

W iseonsin 










Madison . 

42,519 

! 3 

1 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

6 

104 

7 


484,595 

51 

15 

11 


2 

421 

127 

3 

Racine. 

04,393 

11 

1 

4 


1 

20 

14 

1 

Superior. 

1 39,671 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








1 


Minnesota 









! 6 

Duluth. 

ion, 289 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



409, 125 

58 

16 

22 

1 . 

2 

10 

1 li 

14 

St Paul'. 

2li’,K91 

15 

11 

10 

0 

0 

19 

25 

10 

Iowa* 










I )av/*.nport. 

61,262 

0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Des M 

140,923 

0 

3 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City.. __ 

79* 662 

3 

2 

0 

0 


0 

35 



39^107 

11 

(T 

0 

0 


0 

2 


Missouri 









Kansas (''ity. 

351,819 

16 

10 

0 

13 

14 

3 

38 

28 

St Jow'ph. 

7 <S, 232 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

St Louis. 

S03,8.53 

18 

40 

50 

3 

2 

12 

6 


North Dakota 










Fhi go ... 

2-1,811 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

(ininH Frirku 

14,547 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota 


1 







K hi>r<lfi/‘Ti 

1.5,829 

0 


0 

0 


0 

1 


Sioux Fails.. 

29,' 200 

3 

1 

0 

7 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

Nrhraska 










l-UfOlll. 

.58,761 

11 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Omaha. 

204,382 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Kansas 










Toprla_ 

52, .55,5 

5 

1 

3 

7 

1 

0 

159 

1 

Wicllita.. 

79,261 

14 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware. 










Wilmington.,. 

117,728 

3 1 

2 

11 

0 

0 

‘ 14 

1 

4 

^larylaiid 


i 








Haiti more .. 

773, .580 

71 

25 

27 

23 

10 

8 

30 

67 

(''urnberland , , 

32,361 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


1 

Frederick . 

11,301 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

District of Colnnibia 










W’^ashmgloii 

1 437, .571 

10 

11 

14 


6 

38 


18 

Viiginia 


1 







Lynchburg. 

;K),277 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

2 

Norfolk . 

1.59,089 

19 

1 

6 

0 

0 

3 

68 

5 

Riclimonu. 

181,044 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Roanoke. 

55, .502 

5 

1 

0 


1 

4 

1 

1 

West Virginia 









Charleston. 

4.5, .597 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

5 

3 

Huntington_ 

57,918 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Wheeling. .. 

156,208 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh... 

29,171 

13 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

1 

Wilmington . 

35,719 

3 

0 

0 


1 

0 

7 

0 

Winston-Saiom. 

56,230 

G 

1 

1 


1 

8 

1 

2 


> Population Ian. 1,1920. 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1 , 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 





Mea- 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu- 

Division » State, and 
city 

en pox, 
cases 
rc- 

ixirtod 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiicct- 

Gases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

poi tod 

sles, 

case^ 

re¬ 

ported 

nionia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 




ancy 







SOUTH ATLANTIC—con. 

South Carolina: 










Charleston_ 

71,245 
39, m 
25,7W) 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

Columbia. . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Greenville. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Georgia: 





0 


Atlanta_ 

222 , m 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

15 

Brunswick-. 

15,937 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

Savannah,_ 

89,448 

2 

1 

. 0 

10 

1 

0 

8 

2 

Florida: 







St. Petersburg_ 

24,403 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa.. 

56,050 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky 







0 



Covington. 

57,877 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

Louisville.. 

257, (>71 

0 

6 

0 

18 

2 

2 

0 

21 

Tonnrs.see 








Memphis _ _ 

170,067 

121,128 


6 

2 


3 

1 


5 

Nashville. ___ . 

1 

1 

1 


5 

8 

6 

3 

Alabama 









Birmingham. 

105,901 

0 

2 

7 

8 

6 

1 

6 

17 

M obilc. 

fJ3,858 

1 1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Mont gomery.. 

45,383 

5 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

WEST SOimi CENTRAL 









Arkansas 





i 0 1 


1 




30,635 

70,916 

3 

1 

0 



6 


I ;ittlo Rock . 

B 

1 

2 

11 

2 

5 

0 

0 

Louisiana' 







1 

0 

10 

Now Orleans. 

404,575 
54,590 

7 

11 

5 

15 

7 

2 

Shi eve port.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

* 5 

Oklahoma 





0 

0 


Oklahoma_ 

101,150 

2 

1 

0 

6 

2 

2 

'Tnlso 

102,018 


1 

0 

0 


3 



Texas 





0 



Dallas. 

177, 274 

23 

3 

10 

6 

1 

1 

'3 

Galveston.. 

46,877 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

IToiiston 

154,970 

6 

2 

1 


4 

0 

0 

8 

Snti Antonin 

ISi, 727 

0 

2 

3 


1 

0 

0 

8 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana' 






0 


13 

1 

Billings . 

16,927 
27, 787 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Great Falls . . 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

55 

4 

3 

Helena 

> 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MLssoula. 

J 12,668 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 






0 

1 

0 

Boise 

22,806 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado* 







105 

li 

Denver 

272, a31 
43,519 

27 

8 

7 


5 

2 

Pue.blo.. 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

New Mexico. 




0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Albuquer( 4 uo__ 

16,048 

1 

1 

1 

Arizona- 






4 

0 


Phnenix 

33.809 

0 


0 


3 

3 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 

Nevada 

120 , 241 

12 

2 

C 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

38 

0 

Reno .-_ 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 









Washington; 


52 



0 



67 


Seattle. 

1315,685 

5 

3 

_- - 

3 

0 

. ., ,— 

Hpofc ano 

104,573 

101,731 

6 

2 

30 

0 


0 


Tacoma.. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

'6 

1 

1 

1 

Oregon- 

Portland-. 

273,621 

6 

3 

11 

2 

0 

3 

8 

10 

California 




57 


46 

43 

! 22 

I.os Angeles __ 

666,853 
69,950 
539,038 

61 

87 

33 

3 

Hnr'rnTiiPnt A 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


1 

Ban Francisco_ 

20 

26 

18 

7 

0 

15 

54 










1 


» Population Jan. 1, 1920. 

36273®—25t- 




























































ApHilO, 1028 742 

OUy reports for week ended March SI, 19SS -—CJontinued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Division, State, 
mul city 

C’asps, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exju'ct- 

ancy 

Cases 

1 re- 
■ ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

■ Tuber* 
oulosis, 
deaths 
re¬ 
ported 

; Cases, 
esti¬ 
mated 
expect¬ 
ancy 

Oases 

1 re¬ 
ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 












rorthind_ 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

20 

New IJampshuc* 











Concord . ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Manchester... 

2 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


20 

Vermont. 

IJiirre.. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

6 

Massachusetts: 












Boston. 


89 

1 

0 

0 

24 

1 

7 

0 

44 

265 

Fall Iliver.... 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 : 

37 

Springfield... 

7 

28 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

T) 

47 

Worcester_ 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

12 ! 

53 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket - _ J 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Providence... 

10 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

61 

Connecticut- 












Bridgeport... 

7 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

Hartford. 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

42 

New Haven-- 

6 

32 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

11 

57 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 

Buffalo. 

10 

30 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

2 

29 

166" 

New York-... 

208 

353 

0 1 

0 

0 

J94 

8 

6 

2 

188 

1,581 

Rochester.... 

12 

54 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

74 

Syracuse. 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

New Jersey: 












Camden. 

3 

30 

0 

4 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

40 

Newark . 

24 

65 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

70 

121 

Trenton. 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

34 

Pennsylvania* 












Philadelphia. 

06 

198 

0 

11 

0 

33 

3 

4 

0 

92 

535 

Pittsburgh.-- 

21 

72 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

0 

12 

268 

Reading. 

3 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

24 

Scranton. ... 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12 


EAST NORTH CEN¬ 
TRAL 

Ohio* 








i 




fllncinnatl.... 

12 

10 

2 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

0 

3 

162 

Cleveland-.-. 

36 

32 

1 

0 

0 

22 

2 

1 

0 

27 

218 

Columbus.... 

8 

21 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

02 

Toledo. 

14 

29 

4 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

1 

40 

74 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne,. 

3 

4 

] 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Indianapolis. _ 

11 

3 

2 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

23 

116 

South Bond-. 

3 

15 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Torre Haute.. 

3 

7 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S3 

Illinois: 












Chicago. 

('leero. 

89 

290 

3 

0 

1 

42 

3 

2 

1 

146 

810 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Peoria. 

3 

11 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

17 

iSpringfiold... 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Michigan* 












Detroit. 

83 

142 

4 

5 

0 

28 

1 

2 

1 

46 

331 

Flint.. 

7 

6 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

17 

Grand Rapids 

9 

60 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

35 

Wisconsin: 












Madison. 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

Milwaukee... 

34 

13 

1 

15 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 

133 

Racine_... 

6 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Superior .... 

2 

15 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

WEST NORTH CEN¬ 
TRAL 

Minnesota: 












Duluth. 

5 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

25 

Minneapolis.. 
St. Paul. .... 

34 

01 

7 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

0 

2 

127 

26 

32 

7 

3 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

17 

74 

» Pulmcuary tuberculosis only. 
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CUy reports for week ended March SI, 19S6 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


1 

' Typhoid fever 


! 











Whoop* 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culasis, 

deaths 

Ca.scs, 



! ing 
cough. 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

estb 1 

Oases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

OStl- 

Cases 

Dentba 

cases 

matedj 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re¬ 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

polled 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 



[ 

ancy 




- U, 

WEST NORTH C’KN- 












TBAL—COn. 

j 











Iowa* 












Davenport . 

2 

0 

2 

7 



0 

0 


0 


Dos Moines,. 

! ^ 

3 

2 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City--.. 

2 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo. 

3 

0 

0 

6 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri* 










Kansas City.. 

11 

122 

3 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

8 

149 

St. Josopii_ 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

St iAUllS. 

31 

103 

3 

13 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

G 

24G 

North Dakota. 












Flll^K) - 

2 

3 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Forks 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Soutii Dakota. 








Aberdeen , . 


J 


0 




0 


2 


Sioux Falks... 

3 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

Ne1:)ra.ska 












Lincoln. 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Omaha.,, . 

n 

2 

2 

20 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

09 

Kansas 












ToiK^kn . 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

10 

Wichita. 

i 2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

31 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Dolawaio 












Wiliuimjton..! 

1 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

33 

Maryinnd | 

j 1 











Bnltinioro 

! 37 ; 

20 

0 

0 

0 

27 

2 

3 

0 

90 

308 

rnmbcriimd . 
Fredonok 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


7 

i I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 

District of ('ol 

1 




WashinKlon . 

! 22 

27 

1 

0 

0 

15 

1 

3 

0 

18 

150 

Virgin iM 

1 









3 


LynchbiiiK .. 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Norfolk. 

Richmond..., 

2 

J 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.5 

Roanoke. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

WestVnginm. ! 










1 


rharlostoii --I 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Hunting! on - -I 
Wheeling_ 

1 

2 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

20 

North Caioliiia 












Raleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Wilmingtoii-- 
W i n s t 011 • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

12 

18 

Salem. ... 

1 

6 

2 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

South ('arolina: 








0 



30 

Charleston. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Columbia ... 

1 

J 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

11 

25 

Greenville. .. 

0 

0 

1 

6 

o; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Georgia* 





1 


1 

0 

1 

3 


Atlanta . 

5 

6 

4 

3 

0 

5 

66 

Brunswick... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 




0 


27 

Savannah.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

! ® 

0 

Florida: 









1 

0 


St. Petersburg 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Tampa . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

35 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 






1 




0 

ii 

Covington.. -- 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Louisville---. 

Tennessee: 

Memphis...., 

6 

12 

1 

8 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

104 

84 

' 

6 

1 

14 

0 

1 

1 


o 




3 


3 

Nashville_ 

1 

9 

1 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 










Alabama 

1 





8 

1 

1 

0 




82 

27 

Birmingham. 
Mobile. 

1 

> 0 

20 

1 

0 

2 

85 

0 

0 

0 

Oj 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Montgomery. 

1 

2 

1 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

U 
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City reports for week ended Mnrch ISl, —Continued 






Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

estl- Cases 
mated ro- 
expcct- ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


WEST SOUTH CEN¬ 
TRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith... 
Little llock... 
Louisiana; 

New Orleans. 
Shreveport... 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma.... 

Tulsa. 

Teias: 

Dallas. 

Galveston.... 

Houston. 

San Antonio.. 


Montana: 

Billings. 

Great Falls... 

Helena. 

Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

Pueblo. 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Arizona: 

Phoenix.. 

Utah: 

Salt Lake 

City. 

Nevada: 

Reno. 


Washington: 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma. 

Oregon* 

Portland. 

California: 

Los Angeles.. 
Sacramento... 
San Francisco 



Cerebrospinal Lethargic -bniu-ra Poliomyelitis (infantile 
meningitis oncephaiitis ^ par^ysis) 


Division, State, and city 


Cases, 

esti- 

Cases Deaths Cases Deaths Cases Deaths mated Oases Deaths 

expect¬ 

ancy 


NEW ENGLAND 

New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport.. 
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April 10, ms 


City reporU for week ended March 1926 —Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Diviaion, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mn)DLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York. 

1 

3 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark. 

1 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania; 

Philadelphia. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scranton . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CKNTUAL 

Ohio 

Cleveland. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Indiana 

South Bend. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Illinois* 

Chicajro . 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

SpiiriKfield. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Deti oit. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 

St Paul. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouii 

St IvOUl*^ . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska* 

Omaha.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BOOTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland* 

Haiti iMoie. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of CohuTibia. 

Washington. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Virginia* 

Norfolk. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia; 

Wheeling. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 

Winston-Salem. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Columbia. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia. 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

Florida* 

St. Petersburg. 

i 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOCTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee. 

Memphis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Montgomery,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 1 

California: 

Los Angel(». 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-weok period ended March 21, 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an £istimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities. January 11 to March 21 ^ 1925—Annual 
rates per 100,000 population ^ 

DIPIITHEKIA CASE RATES 







Week ende( 

i- 





Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

Mar. 

7 

Mar. 

14 

Mar. 

21 

Total. 

169 

*172 

>163 

>166 

>175 

>168 

149 

* 169 

162 

•168 

167 

New England. 

256 

179 

171 

199 

191 

246 

241 

*189 

233 

176 

147 

Middle Atlantic. 

181 

188 

175 

155 

171 

165 

163 

178 

167 

214 

196 

East North Central. 

132 

141 

130 

>135 

145 

132 

123 

119 

114 

128 


West North Central.... 

143 

255 

199 

251 

255 

259 

209 

299 

282 

201 

190 

South Atlantic. 

173 

>106 

>138 

128 

>153 

> 183 

i 156 

114 

104 

•93 

136 

East South Central . 

120 

91 

80 

97 

63 

60 

80 

51 

63 

MO 

60 

West South Central.--- 

144 

196 

162 

148 

176 

162 

125 

162 

144 

158 

97 

Mountain. 

239 

16:1 

239 

lU 

191 

95 

162 

153 

80 

105 

143 

Pacifle. 

194 

206 

223 

293 

270 

180 

165 

258 

235 

197 

249 


MEASLES CASE BATES 


Total. 215 »141 »213 3 214 *254 3 297 383 < 358 418 <451_606 

New England.. 395 440 497~ 484“ 676 661 720 * 585 666 642 726 

Middle Atlantic. 109 167 187 205 205 287 373 343 428 618 598 

East North Central.... 417 127 379 » 373 463 616 688 632 789 740 775 

West North Central-.. 19 12 27 21 17 31 27 73 68 75 93 

South Atlantic. 83 »43 « 38 37 »49 > 98 110 81 100 • 160 189 

East South Central. 29 46 74 91 61 74 51 46 86 t 7 69 

West South Central-... 5 23 14 14 37 61 14 61 23 88 42 

Mountain. 134 267 248 286 782 153 620 916 29 763 573 

Pacifle. 1 94_160_65_ 11 61 2 9 64 61 107 110_189 

SC^ARLET* FEVER CASE RATES 


Total.- 369 * 355 >370 > 364 > 412 * 400 390 * 408 395 < 432 427 

New England. 6 ^ 661 596 634 614 664 606 * 668 * 684 634 644 

Middle Atlantic.. 324 294 326 322 373 407 376 412 372 439 417 

East North Central.... 383 375 369 * 379 426 397 432 434 433 497 498 

West North Central.— 757 765 804 779 871 728 742 734 776 719 792 

Sjuth Atlantic--. 160 > 243 >189 185 >265 >277 167 203 171 >224 146 

East South Central. 229 183 183 217 97 212 223 183 194 7335 286 

West South Central. — 148 116 195 204 162 121 125 144 185 107 134 

Mountain.. 382 634 - 305 268 334 382 248 315 286 200 429 

Pacifle. 189 183 220 226 258 m 186 223 218 229 218 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total. 

67 

>68 

>70 

>67 

>76 

>79 

60 

*66 

62 

• 61 

63 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

3 

10 

6 

9 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

8 

East North Central.... 

40 

39 

48 

>35 

89 

35 

56 

28 

42 

30 

32 

West North Central..— 

220 

103 

180 

195 

145 

103 

126 

120 

114 

124 

102 

South Atlantic. 

30 

*64 

>38 

45 

*62 

>98 

67 

43 

51 

•60 

57 

East South Central. 

395 

217 

675 

662 

823 

675 

532 

583 

652 

M«5 

646 

West South Central---- 

65 

32 

32 

60 

125 

139 

83 

316 

74 

74 

107 

Mountain. 

29 

67 

96 

48 

29 

162 

86 

57 

48 

95 

67 

Pacific... 

148 

212 

209 

177 

267 

220 

215 

313 

206 

247 

212 


> The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1923. 

> Wilmtn^on, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

• Racine, Wis., not included. 

< Hartford, Conn., not Included. 

• Tampa, Fla., and Nashville, Tenn., not included. 

• Tampa. Fla., not included. 

f Nashville, Tenn., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, January 11 to March 21, 1025—Annual 
rates per 100,000 population —Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 1 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


10 

17 

24 

31 

7 

14 

21 

28 ! 


14 

21 

Total. 

36 

*21 

*17 

*18 

.13 

*13 

11 

4 14 j 

11 

*9 

12 

New England. 

16 

25 

20 

7 

30 

20 

0 

< 13 ! 

7 

5 

30 

Middle Atlantic. 

40 

21 

20 

10 

13 

6 

10 

^ I 

10 

5 

8 

Bast North Central. 

23 

23 

11 

*10 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

4 

7 

West North Central.... 

6 

10 

6 

12 

0 

10 

4 

17 ! 

6 

10 

8 

South Atlantic. 

55 

*21 

*11 

37 

*17 

*34 

8 

20 

8 

6 21 

22 

East South Central. 

51 

17 

29 

23 

11 

40 

34 

34 

34 

7 33 

46 

West South Central.... 

70 

70 

42 1 

60 

23 

46 

42 

42 

28 

28 

23 

Mountain. 

10 

0 

48 j 

19 

29 

19 

38 

76 

10 

19 

0 

Pacific. 

26 

6 

15 ! 

3 

17 

12 

23 

9 

15 

15 

0 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

21 

* 22 

*22 

*23 

*30 

*28 

30 

♦34 

30 

• 34 

42 

New England. 

17 

27 

10 

27 

47 

27 

17 

♦40 

17 

36 

30 

Middle Atlantic. 

20 

18 

20 

16 

24 

22 

21 

20 

15 

24 

29 

East Noith Ontinl.... 

16 

15 

18 

*12 

13 

17 

18 

24 

27 

33 

49 

West North Central.... 

13 

2 

20 

15 

20 

11 

22 

37 

35 

33 

42 

South Atlantic. 

35 

*47 

*23 

39 

*49 

*65 

55 

4U 

.53 

6 29 

6:4 

East South Central .... 

46 

46 

03 

74 

69 

63 

74 

126 

103 

106 

120 

Wcvst South ("entrul.... 

41 

87 

92 

82 

97 

122 

153 

118 

143 

107 

76 

Mountain. 

19 

29 

10 

38 

57 

57 

57 

19 

19 

48 

48 

Pacific. 

20 

12 

12 


41 

4 

12 

29 

29 

16 

12 

i 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

192 

*215 

*211 

*208 

*225 

*222 

216 

♦201 

1 205 

J 6 223 

217 

Now England.! 

122 j 

157 i 

216 

241 

211 

239 

241 

♦242 

226 

1 229 

211 

Middle Atlantic . 

228 

260 

234 i 

230 

253 

231 

216 

185 

210 

214 

217 

East North Central.... 

152 

152 

142 

♦ 145 

1G4 

168 

184 

171 

195 

241 

222 

West North Central.... 

90 

107 

120 

118 

134 

131 

131 

ir>6 

140 

175 

173 

South Atlantic. 

246 

*294 

*275 

252 

*315 

*270 

252 

305 

2 C »8 

•241 

290 

East South Onlral. 

292 

189 

320 

303 

326 

320 

320 

292 

269 

422 

286 

West South Central ... 

2 f 0 

449 1 

362 

229 

352 

464 1 

408 

2 ( 0 ; 

229 

178 

178 

Mountain. 

229 

248 1 

324 1 

315 

191 

277 

219 

267 

162 i 

210 

172 

Pacific.'.. 

184 

163 

208 

217 

198 

192 

213 

163 

139 j 

165 

131 


* Wilmington, Del., not included Report not received at tune of going to presss. 

* Racine, Wis, not incliidcjd 

* Hartford, Conn , not included. 

» Tampa, Fla., and Nashville, Teiin., not included. 

* Tampa, Fla., not included 

7 Nashville, Term , not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1923 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of Clt ICS 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total . 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


Now England . _..._ 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

10,304.114 

7,032,535 

2,515,330 

2,566,901 

911,885' 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,381,454 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1,023,013 
546,445 
1,275.841 

Middle Atlantic . 

10 

10 

East North Central.. ..-.. 

17 

17 

Woflt North Central ___ 

14 

11 

South Atlantic ___ 

22 

22 

East South Central_____ 

7 

7 

West South Central...... 

8 

6 

1,124,664 

546,445 

1,797,830 

Mountain ____ 

9 

9 

Padfio.— 

6 

3 





































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


SMAM.POX ON VESSEl 

Steamship " Eldridge”—At Port Townsend—From Yokohama and 
ports. —On March 23, 1925, the stcamsliip Eldridge arrived at Port 
Townsend, Washington, from Yokohama, Kobo, and way ports, 
with a case of smallpox on board. The Eldrid.ge loft Yokohama, 
February 10, 1925, and touched at Kobe, Dairen, Tsingtao, and 
Manila. 

BRAZIL 

Regvlations for public cleaning sendee—Pernambuco (Recife )— 
During January, 1925, regulations for the service of public cleaning 
at Pernambuco (Recife), Brazil, were issued by the municipal govern¬ 
ment. The service was placed under the iirefect, whose adminis¬ 
trative staff, consisting of a superintendent with two assistants, 
will have direct charge of the work, through managers appointed 
for groups of workmen. For the execution of the work the muni¬ 
cipality was divided into two zones. Notice wjis to be given of the 
hours for garbage collection, and garbage receptacles were required 
to be in accordance with the type approved by the Public Health 
Department. In addition to garbage removal, public cleaning will 
include the washing and disinfecting of all stands for vehicles and 
animals. Cleaning in the .second zone will include the removal of 
garbage from homes and from vacant lots and the cutting of grass 
and weeds in all streets and market places. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Mortality, year 1924 — Plague—Vaccination against plague—Las 
Palmas—Sanitary conditions. —During the year 1924, 1,551 deaths 
from all cau.ses were reported at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. Pop¬ 
ulation, 66,461, census of 1920. 

During the period under report, three cases of plague, with no 
resulting fatalities, were reported at Las Palmas. The cases occurred 
in persons vaccinated against plague. From September 1 to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1924, 2,261 persons in the port district were vaccinated 
against plague. During the same period, 178 rats were examined 
for plague. No plague-infected rat was found. 

Sanitary conditions are considered not to be good. The munici¬ 
pality has recently commenced constructing sewers, but only a 
houses situated on the principal streets are connected with tb” 
system. 


( 748 ) 
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Plague~Pueiio de la Luz .—The only loc^ty in the east Canary 
Islands stated to be recognized as plague infected is Puerto de la 
Luz, the principal harbor of the islands. This port is in close contact 
with the plague-infected portiS of West Africa and it is visited by 
five or six thousand vessels a year. The coarse volcanic formation 
of the soil affords innumerable small tunnels and crevices in the 
rocks for rat harborage, and rat extermination would be extremely 
difficult, 

CUBA 


CommunicaUe diseases- -Proinnces—November and December, 19S4 -— 
Cases of communicable diseases were notified in the provinces of 
Cuba for the raontlis of November and December, 1924, as follows: 

NOVEMBEll, 1924 


Disease 

Ptnar 

Del 

Rio 

Ha- 

bana 

Matan- 

zas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Orl- 

cute 

i 

Total 

tVrebrospinai meningitis__ 


1 






(’iiiekcn pox.~..i 


10 





10 

18 

649 

27 

A 

Diplitherla.-..■ 

2 

9 

2 


2 

3 

394 

Mnlariu... 

11 

110 

1 

5 

128 

Measles.-..-J 

4 


23 

Paratyphoid.-... 

1 ■ 


2 

3 



Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis).. 





u 

Scarlet fevei... ..._ 


4 





A 

Tetanus (infuntikO.j 

- 1 


i 




a 

1 

Typhoid fever.j 

5 

42 

7 1 

30 

( 

25 

115 






BECEMBEll, 1024 


Cerebrospinal meningitis..... 



1 




1 

Chicken *po\...-__ 


3 

1 


2 


Diphtheria.... 


19 

2 

2 


7 

30 

560 

17 

4 

M^aria..____ 

15 

107 

4 

8 

80 

336 

Measles... 

2 

0 

. 

6 


Paratyphoid.. . 

1 

3 





Polioravehtis (infantile paralysis).. 

2 




V 

Scarlet fever.... 


3 





*1 

3 

Tetanus (infantile)...-. 



.i* 




J 

Typhoid fevw____ 

4 

40 

n 

17 

11 

23 

106 




CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Comnimncahle diseases — October-Deccniber, 1924> —During the 
period October-December, 1924, communicable diseases were re¬ 
ported in Czechoslovakia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases j 

Deaths 


15 


Cerebrospinal meningitis__ 

23 

9 

Diphtheria _ _____ 

1,057 

81 

Dysentery..______ 

635 

55 

.Malaria____ 

10 


Paratyphoid fever A_ _......____ 

1 


Paratyphoid fever B______ 

16 


Scarlatina..-..____-_— 

3^670 

112 

Trachoma. __ _..._ 

668 


Typhoid fever__ _____—_ 

%m 

180 

Typhus fever_ 

6 






Province showing greatest 
number of cases ana de^hs 


liussinia: Coses, 6 . 

Bohemia: Cases, 10 ; deaths, 

6 . 

Bohemia: Cases, 514; deaths, 
35. 

Slovakia: Cases, 464; deaths, 
35. 

Slovakia: Cases, 6 . 

Bohemia. 

Bohemia. Cases, 12 . 
Bohemia: Cases, 1,591; 

deaths, 35. 

Slovakia: Cases, 226. 
Slovali^: Cases, 1,010; 

deaths, 66 . 

Russinia. 
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Rabies. —During the same period two deaths from rabies were 
reported in Czechoslovakia. The deaths occurred in the Province 
of Bohemia. 

ECUADOR 

Plague — Plague-infected rodents—February 16 to March, 16, 1925 ,— 
Plague was reported in Ecuador from February 16 to March 16,1925, 
as follows: Guayaquil, 28 cases, 13 deaths; Yaguachi, 1 case; Naran- 
jito, 1 case. During this period, 90 plague-infected rats were found 
at Guayaquil out of 23,775 rats examined. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague—January 16-Sl, 1925 ,—During the period January 16 to 
31,1925, 85 cases of plague with 70 deaths were reported in the Island 
of Madagascar, occurring in the Provinces of Moramaiiga (cases, 4; 
deaths, 4) and Tananarive (cases, 81; deaths, 66). The types were 
stated to bo bubonic (54 cases), pneumonic (11 cases), septicemic 
(20 cases). No occurrence of the disease was reported at ports. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague—Further relative to outbrealc in Bosliof district, TramvaaP — 

Infected rodents found. —During the week ended February 14, 
1925,16 cases of plague with 5 deaths were reported in the Union of 
South Africa. Of these, 15 cases occurred in the Boshof District, 
Transvaal, 14 being in the white population and 1 case (native) in the 
Winburg District. The history of the outbreak in the Boshof Dis¬ 
trict shows that the first case became infected January 25, 1925, 
while out on the veldt; the other cases, all relatives and living within 
a mile of each other, became infected while nursing and visiting the 
first patient during his illness. Tlie house was lieavily infested with 
fleas. Two plague-infected rodents are stated to have been found at 
Meyervillc, adjoining Standerton Town Commonage. 


CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The rejiorts contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports arc given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 10, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


India: 

Calcutta 


Place 1 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

Remarks 


Feb. 8-14. 

26 

26 





» Public HeaUh Heports, Apr. 3,1925, p. 683. 

* Prom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYE^ AND YELLOW 

FEVER—UzJontiiiued 

Roporifl Received During Week Ended April 10, 1925—Continued 

PLAGUE 


Plaoo 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Azores: 

St. Michaels . . . 

Jan. lS-24 . 

3 

1 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil _ 

Feb IG-Mar. 15_,. 

28 

13 

Rats taken, 23,775; found In¬ 
fected, 00 . 

Naranjito. . . 

. do ... 

1 

Yaguaebi ... 

.do_ 

1 


India: 

Bombay. . . . 

Feb. 8-14. 

3 

2 


Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya . . . 

Jan. 22-28. . 

2 

1 


Madagascar _ 1 .—. 




Jan. 16-3J , 1925* Cases, 85; deaths, 
70. Bubonic, pneumonic, sep¬ 
ticemic. 

Provinco— 

Moramanga.- . 

Jan. 10-31 . 

4 

4 

Tananari vo _____ 

_ do _ 

SI 

66 


Siam. 

Bangkok . 

Feb. 8-14 . 

1 


Straits Settlements. 

Singapore __ 

Feb. 8-21 . 

2 



Union of South Africa _ 



Feb. B-14,1925 Cases, 16; deaths, 
5. Of these, 14 in white popu¬ 
lation, with 5 deaths. 

On farms. White cases, 14; 

Transvaal— 

Boshof district .. 

Feb. S-14 . 

15 

i 

5 

Winburg district . 

. do . 

1 


deaths, 5. 

On farm. Native. 




SMALLPOX 

Algeria* * 

Algiers. .. 

Feb. 11-28 . 

1 



Arabia: 

Aden __ 

Feb 22-28 . 

4 

1 

Of these, 3 imported. 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco ... 

Jan. 18-Fcb. 14,... 

56 

23 

Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary .. 

Mar. 15-21 . 

1 

Stated to have been contracted 

British Colunibio— 

Ocean Falls .. 

Mar. 7-20 . 

3 


in Ontario. 

Very mild. 

Vancouver _ 

Mar. 8-21 . 

45 


Chinn: 

Amoy ____ 

Feb. 15-21 . 


Present. Feb. 22-28: One death. 

Foochow _ 

Feb 8-14 . 



Presont. 

Hongkong . 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7 . 

5 

5 

Mnnehuna— 

Dairen _ 

Jan. 10-Feb. 1 . 

1 2 



Colombia* 

Buenaventura. __ 

Feb 22-28 . 

1 



Dominican Republic: 

Puerta Plata _ 

Mar. 8-14 . 

1 



France: 

Dunkirk _ 

Mar. 2-8 . 

1 


From vossel. In quarantine. 

Great Britain: 

Mar. 1-14 . 

250 


India: 

Bombay ____ 

Feb. 8-14 . 

46 

25 


Calcutta. __ 

Feb 8-14 . 

225 

X33 



Feb. 22-28 . 

13 

6 


Japan: 

Taiwan _ 

Jan.1-31 . 

1 



Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya _ 

Jan- _ 

109 

12 

• 

Mexico: 

GiiiylAl njara _-_ 

Mar. 17-23 . 

2 


Tampico' _—.. 

Mar. 11-20 . 

7 


Vera'Ontz _ 

Mar. 10-22 . 


1 


PnlanH 

Deo, 21-28 .. 

1 i 



Portugal: 

Feb. 23-Mar. 14.., 

10 

6 


I I- w r r r nn--_ 

Oporto .- . 

Mar. 8-14 .. 

s 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 10, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued. 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam; 

Bnngknlr _ _ 

1 

Ffth. 1-14 _ 

1 

1 

1 

e 


Spain* 

Malaga. 

Mar. R-U_ 


4 


Syria: 

Aleppo____ 

Fah- 22 - 2 R_ 

8 



Tunis; 

Tunis_-__ 

Mar. 12-18. 

19 

2 $ 


On vessel: 

S. S. Eldrldge. 

Mar. 23. 

1 

At Port Townsend, from Yoko¬ 





hama and ports. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria* 

Algiers_ 

Feb. 1-28. 

4 

1 


Argentina: 

Rosario_ 

Jan. 1-31. 


1 


Chile. 

Valparaiso__ 

Feb 15-21. 


1 


Palestine* 

Tiberias_____ 

Feb. 24-Mai*. 2_ 

2 



Poland... 




Dec. 21-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 209; 

Rumania: 

Constanza_ 

Feb. 1-28. 

2 


deaths, 24 

Turkey. 

Constantinople _ __ 

Feb. 22-28. 

1 








Reports Received from December 27,1924, to April 3, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Ceylon. 

CJolonibo. 

Do.-. 

India. 

Bombay- 
Do-.. 
Calcutta. 

Do... 

Madras., 

Do... 

Itangoon. 

Do... 

Indo-China.. 


Pi ovince— 

Anam. 

C’ambodia _ 

Cochin-China, 
Saigon .... 

Siam 

Bangkok__ 

Do. 


Date 


Nov. 16-22- 
Jan. 11-24.. 


Nov. 23-Dec. 20 .. 

Jan.18-24. 

Oct. 26~Jan.3,-. 

Jan. 4-Fob. 7. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3... 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21_ 

Nov. 9-Dec. 20... 
Jan. 4-31. 


Aug. 1-31. 

Aug 1-Sept. 30.. 

-do. 

Nov. 30-Dcc. 6 -. 


Nov. 9-29.. 

Jan 18~Feb. 7.. 


Cases 


4 

1 

59 

72 

69 

131 


Deaths 


Jtomarks 


Juno 29-Doo. 27, 1924; Ctises, M; 
deaths, 13. 

Oct. 19, 1921, to Jan. 3, 1926: 
(^ase.s, 27,164; deaths, 16,228. 
Jail. 4 24, 1925; Cases, 7,941; 
douths, 4,705. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10 . 


PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Castelc Branco.. 

Fcteira. 

St. Michael Island.. 


Nov 25.. 

.do. 

Nov. 2 -JHn, 3 . 


13 


Present with several coses. 


»From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, an J other sources. 
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€HOLEEA, PiAQUK, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUB—Conlinuod 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Brazil: 

Bahia.. 

British East x\frica- 

Tanganyika Teiritory. 

Uganda. 

Canary Islands: 

I^as Palmas. 

Do. 


Feb. 15“Jan 

Nov. 23-l)pc 27 — 
Aug.-Nov., 1924,.. 

Jan, 21-23. _ 

Feb. 4. 


3 3 

17 10 

242 211 

2 . 

1 .. 


Realojo Alto. 

TenerilTe— 

Santa Cruz.. 

Celebes- 

MacasMir.. 

('cylan 

Colombo. 

Do. 

China- 

Foochow.. 

Nanking .. 

suing llsien..— 

Ecuador* 

Chlmboraro Province— 
Al.nisi District... .. 


Dec 19. 


3 1 


Jan. 3 


1 


Oct. 29. 

Nov. 9-Jan 3. 
Jan 4-Feb 18. 


12 

8 


9 

10 


Dec 2.' Jan 3.. 
Nov 23-Jan, 31 
October, 1024... 


'90 


Jan. 14 


14 


Guayncluil 


Nov. 10-Dec 31 .. 9 3 


Do. .. 

Yftguachl.. 
Egypt. 


Clty- 

Alexandria.. 

Ismnihti_ 

Port Said 

Suez. 

Province— 

Dakhnlm ... 
Kalioubiah.. 
Monoufieh.. 
Gold Coast. 


Hawaii 

Honokaa.. 


India. 

Bombay. 

1)0 . 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Do..-. 

Madras Presidency. 

Do.. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Indo-China.. 

Pro vi net*— 

Anara. 

Cambodia. 

Cochin-China... 

Saigon. 


Do.. 

Iraq. 

Japan.. 

Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar.. 

Pare. 

Sldoardjo... 
Soorabaya... 
Do.. 


Jan 1-Feb 15. 
Feb. 1-15. 


31 

1 


12 

1 


Year 1921. 

.do. 

. -.do. 

_do.. 


2 ! 

1 1 

^ i 

20 


2 

1 

4 

13 


Jan. 1-8. 1 1 

... .do. 3 . 

-do. 7 3 


Nov 4. 


1 


Nov. 22-Jan. 3_ 

4 

Jan. 4-17.. 

2 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 

Nov 30-Dec- 0_ 

2 

Jan. 4-Fob. 21. 

12 

Nov. 23-Jan, 3_ 

68.5 

Jan 4-24. 

658 

Oct. 2f)-Jan. 3_ 

26 

Jan 4-Feb. 7. 

55 


3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

487 

511 

25 

47 


Aug 1-Sept. 30--. 

. ...do. 

_do... 

Jan. 11-17. 


4 

18 

3 

2 


4 

15 

1 

1 


Dec. 25-31. 

Juno 29-DeO. 13, 
Aug. 10-Dec. 6_ 


1 

18 

10 


1 

13 


Nov. 11-22. 

Nov. 29. 

Jan. 2. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 31_ 

Jan. 15-21_ 


n 

I 


72 

I 


Remarks 


Stated to be endemic. 

Stated to have been infected 
with plague Sept. 30, 1921. 
Vicinity of Santa Ciuz do Teno- 
riffc. 

In vicinity. 

Epidemic. 


Five plague rodents. 

Piesent. 

Do. 


At two lot'aliiies on Guayaquil 
and Quito Hailv.’ay, 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in¬ 
fected, 92 

Rnts taken, 31,252, rats found In- 
fwU>d, 144. 

Year 1924 Cases, 373. Jun. 1-28, 
1925 CasoF, 15. 

Last eas(». Nov 2(1 
Last (‘asp, Julv 6 
Last case, Dec 7 
I/astcasp, Dec 20. 


Septomber-November, 1024: 
Deatiis, 48 

Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct, 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,1.54, deaths, 21,506. 
Jan. 4-24, 1926. Cases, 12,364; 
deaths, 10,463. 


Aug. 1-Scpt. 30, 1924: Cases, 26; 
deaths, 20. 


Includipg 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kediri; epidemic 
Do. 

Declared epidemic, Province of 
Soerabacya. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925—Continued 

PL A G U E—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java—Cont inued 

West Javar- 





Chcribon. 

Oet 14-Nov. 3_ 


14 


Do. 

Nov 18-Dec. 22... 

. 

80 


Do. 

Jan. 1-14. 


44 

Cheribon Province. 

Do. 

Jan. 30. 



Present. 

Pasoemmn. 

Dec. 27. 



Province. Epidemic in one lo- 

Pekalongan. 

Oet 14-Nov. 3_ 


29 

cahty. 

Do. 

Nov 18-Dec. 31... 


177 


Do. 

Jan. 1-14. 


81 

Pekalongan Province. 

Probalingga. 

Dec. 27. 



Province. Epidemic. 

Tegal. 

Oct 14-Dec. 31.... 


2C 


Do. 

Jan 1-14. 


37 

Pekalongan Province. 

Madagascar 





Fort Dauphin (port). 

Nov. 1-Dcc 15_ 

12 

5 

Nov 1-Dec, 15, 1924. Ca.ses, 4; 

Itasy I’lovince. 

1 



Majuiiga (port). 

Nov. 1-30.. 

1 

i 

deaths, 2 

Moraraanga Province. 

Tamatavc (port). 




Nov 1-Dec !.'■>, 1924: Cfisos, 49; 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 

deaths, ;t4 

Tananarive Province. 




Oct 10-Dec. 31, 1924. Cases, 298; 

Do. 




deaths, 274 

JiM) 1-15 Ca.ses, .54, deaths, 48. 

Tananarive (town). 

! Oct. ]f>-Nov. 30. .! 

8 

7 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septl- 

Do.-. 

1 Dec. 10-31.. 

4 

4 

cemic 

Do . 

Jan. 1-15.__ 1 

1 

1 


Mauritius Island. 




Sept 7-Oct. 18, 1924. C’ases, 60, 





dciiths, 53 . 

Morocco. 




Feb. 9, 1925 Present in native 

Marrakech. 




Nigeria. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
morlalny. 

August-Novemhei, 1924. Cases, 

Peru. 

February, 1925.. 

! < 

0 

387, deaths, 317. 

Siam: 


1 



Bangkok. 

Dec 28-Ian. 3. 

1 

1 


Do. 

Jan. 25-31.1 

1 

1 


Siberia; 

Transbaikalia— 

1 




Turga.-. 

October, 1924. ....j 


3 

On (’hita Kailroad. 

Straits Settlements; 




SingaiKire _ 

Nov, 9-15 .1 

1 

1 


Do-.- 

Jan. 4-17.' 

3 

2 


Do. 

Jan. 25-31.| 

3 

2 


Syria- 





Beirut... 

Jan. 11-20.' 

I 



Turkey; 





Constantinople. 

Jan 9-15. i 

5 

5 

Native c:vse-!, 3; deaths, 1; white, 

Union of South Africa. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7. ' 

24 

10 

Capo Province — 

Do Aar District. 

Nov 22-Jan. 3_■ 

4 

1 

2 cases, 1 death 

Native 

Do.. 

Jan. 4-10.! 


2 

Nalive^^, on farms 

Do .. 

Jan. 25-31.( 

1 

1 

Malay camp. 

Dronileld... 

Dec. 7-13. 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Edeiiburg (town). 

Jan, 25-31.* 



•Plague Infected house mouse. 

KimlH’rley. 

Dec. 7-27.= 

3 

2 


Do. 

Feb. 1-7. 

1 

1 

On farm 

Maraisburg District.... 

Nov. 22-Dec, 13 . 

4 

2 

Bubonic, on Ooedshoop Farm. 

Orange Free State— 




Bloemfontein District.. 

Dec. 21-Jan. 3. 

5 

2 


Do.. 

Jan. 11-17. 

1 

1 

Native; on farm. 

Ficksburg District. 

Dec. 28-Jan 3. 

1 

1 


IltKipstad District. 

Dec. 7-i:i.—. 

1 


On farm. 

Kroonstad District_ 

Nov 22-Jan. 3.... 

2 

1 


Do. 

Jan 18-24. 

1 

1 

Native; on farm. 

PhilipiMihs District-... 

Dec. 21-27. 

1 


Vredofort District. 

Dec. 7-20. 

2 

2 

On farms. 

Stoynsburg Distiict.... 

Jan.4-10. 

1 


Native; on farm. 

Transvaal— 





Bo.d)of District. 

Deo. 7-.Tf\n 3 

3 

3 

On farm. 

Do. 

Jan. 11-Feb. 7. 

13 

4 

Native, 4 cases; while, 1 fatal 
case. On farms. 

On farm. 

Smithflcld. 

Wodohouse District_ 

Jan. 11-17. 

Feb. 1-7. 

1 

2 

1 

Wolmaransstad Dis¬ 

Nov. 22-29. 

1 

1 

1 On Farm Wolversprult, Vaal 

trict, 




' River. Native. 
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GBOIEBA, PLA&UE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued. 

R^rts Recdved from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 192S— Continued 

PLAGUE—Oontimicd 


Place 

Date 

Cases ! 

Deaths 

Remarks 

On vessel: 

B. B. Conde. 




At Marsoillo, France, Nov. 8, 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves¬ 
sel loft for Tamatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1934. 

At Majunga, Madaga.scar, from 
Djibuti, Red Sea port. 

Steamship... 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 





SMALLPOX 


Algeria.-.. 

1 



Algiers... 

Jan 1-31. 

5 


Arabia* 

Aden..... 

Jan. 25-Feb. 21_ 

5 


Bolivia: 

La Pa*_ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

20 

11 

Do.. 

Jan. 1-3J . 

6 

Brazil: 

Pernaminieo.. 

Nov. 9-Jan, 3_; 

100 

27 


Jan. 4-17.. 

22 

12 

British East Africa* 

Kenya— 

Monibft.sa... 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 

Uganda— 

Entebbe ..._ 

Oet 1-31. 

4 


British South Afri(5a* 

Northern Rhodesia. .. 

Oct 28-Dec 16 .. 

67 

2 

Do . 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2. 

3 


Southern Hhudosia. 

Jan. 29-Fcb. 4. 

1 


Canada: 

British Columbia— 

V’anoouver . 

Dec, 14-Jan. 3_ 

32 


Do... 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7. 

223 


Victoria.. 

Jan, 18-Fob. 7. 

2 


Manitoba— 

Winnipeg.. 

Dec. 7“ Jan. 3. 

1 

14 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 27_ 

30 


New Biunswiek— 

Bonaventiireaiul Qa&po 
f'ountiefv 

Norlhurnbc' laud. 

Jan, 1-31.. 

1 


Feb. 8-14. 

1 


Ontario.. 



Hamilton.___ 

Jan 24-30. 

1 


Covlon. .. 



* Colombo. 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7„. _ 

4 


China. 

Aniov. 

Nov. 9-Feb. 14_ 



Antung. 

Nov 17-Dec. 28,.. 

r> 


Do.j 

Jan. 5-Feb 14. 

15 

1 

Foochow__ 

Nov. 2-Jan. 27_ 

Hongkong. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3. 

6 

2 

Do -__ 

Jan. 4-17. 

4 

2 

Manchuria— 

Harbin.. _ 

Jan. 16~F€b. 11_ 

5 


Nanking. .. 

Jan, 4-21.. 



Shanghai . .. 

Dec. 7-27. 

i 

i 2 

Do . 

Jan. 18-24.. 

1 


Do. 

Feb, 1-14. 

3 

4 

Chosen: 

Seoul - . ... 

Doe. 1-31 _ 

1 

! 

Colombia: 

Buenaventura . 

Fob. 15-22. 

1 


Czechoslovakia...__ 




Ecuador: 

Quayaciull..... 

Nov. 16-Doc. 15... 

4 



Nov. 12-Deo. 31... 

10 


. 

Do. 

Jan. 8-28. 

8 


Ei^lionia.. 



Ihranoe... 




8t. Maio. 

Fob. 2-8 

7 

1 


1 

1 



July 1-Dcc. 31, 1924: Cases, 409. 
Jan. 1-20, 1925: Cases, 107. 

Imported. 


Natives 


County. 

Nov. 30~Dec 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec. 28, 1024, to Feb. 28, 1926: 
Cases, 41: deaths, 1. 

July 27-Nov. 20, 1024: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 

Present. 


Do. 


Do. 


Deaths among Chinese. 


April-June, 1924; Cases, 1; occur* 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


Deo. l‘<31,1924: Oases, 2. 
July-Deeember, 1924: Cases, 81; 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from 
Sfax, Tunis. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Rf ceived from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Germany... 




Frarikfort-on-Mam_ 

Jan. 1-10 _ _ 

1 


Gibraltar___ 

Ddc «^14 

1 


Gold Coast-..4*__ 




Great Britain: 




England and Wales.. 

Nov. 23-JaD. 3_ 

472 



Jan, 4-Fflh. 28 

1,085 


..-. 

Newcditle-on-Tyne_ 

Jan. 18-Feb. 21.... 

9 


Do. 

Mar. 1-7 _ . 

1 


Greece.__ 




Do-. 




Saloniki.. 

Nov. 11-Dec. 22... 

3 


India. 




Bombay..... 

Nnv 2-Jan. .8 

30 

18 

1)0 ... 

.Ten 4-Feh. 7 , 

114 

65 

Calcutta-__ 

dot 2fi-.Tan. 8 

307 

170 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Fpb. 7_ 

578 

358 

Karachi. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3- 

16 

2 

Do. 

Jau. 4-Feb. 14 

52 

6 

Madras.. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3_ 

122 

48 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21 

379 

114 

Rangoon.... 

J 

O 

86 

28 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7_ _ 

287 

49 

Indo-Chiua. 



Province— 




Anam. 

Aug. 1-Sept 30--. 

49 

11 

Camiiodia_ 

_do.. 

40 

9 

Cochin-China. 

.do.. 

115 

49 

Saigon. 

Nov 16-Jari.3_ 

17 

6 

Do. 


3 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 25-31.. 

5 

2 

Tonkin..-. 

Aug 1-Sept 30... 

19 

7 

Iraq. 

June 29-Dec, 13... 

137 

66 

Bagdad. 

Nov. 9-Dec 27_ 

2 

1 

Italy. 




Jamaica. 




Do. 




Kingston.. 

Nov 30-Dec. 27 

4 


Japan... 




Nagasaki. 

Fob. 9-15. 

3 


Java; 



East Java— 




Pasoeroeau. 

Oct 20-Nov. 1_ 

9 j 

1 

Do. 

Nov. 12-10... 


1 

Soerabaya. 

Oct. 19-Dec. 31—. 

685 

212 

Do. 

Jan.15-21. 

62 

11 

We.st Java— 


Batani--. 

Oct. 14-20. 

2 


Batavia. 

Oct.21-Nov. 14 

2 


Do. 

Dec. 20-Jan. 2_ 

19 

4 

Buitenzorg. 

Dec. 26-31. 

1 


Cheribon. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24 

15 


Do.-. 

Jan.1-7. 

2 


Pekalongan. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24.. 

22 


Do.-. 

Dec. 25-31. 

3 


Pomalang. 

Jan. 8-14 

1 


Proauger. 

Nov. 18-24. 

1 


Latvia. 




Lithuania.. 




Mexico 




Durango. 

Dec. 1-31 


5 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 


10 

Guadalajara... 

Dec, 23-29— 


1 

Do. . 

Jan. 0-12,_ 


1 

Do. 

M ar. 3-9... . 


1 

Mexico City. 

Nov 23-J)ec. . 

5 


Do. . 

Jan. 1 l-Fcb. H...! 

9 ! 


Monterey. 




Sallna Cruz. 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

1 

Saltillo..... ■ “ 

Feb. 22-28. 


A 

1 


Bemarks 

Juno 29-Nov. 8, 1924; Cases, 7. 

July-Heptember, 1924: Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 


January-June, 1924. Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-1 )ccember, 1024; Ctises, 38; 
deaths, 20. 

Oct. 19, 1921, to Jau. 3, 1925; 
('ases, 12,564; death.s, 2,857. 
Jau. 4-24, 1925 teases, 7,921; 
doatks, l,f>42. 

Mar. 5,1925; Epidemic. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30,1924* Cases, 223. 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur¬ 
rounding country. 

Do. 


June 29-Dec. 27, 1924; Casc.s, 63. 
Nov. 30,1921-Jaji. 3, 192> Cases, 
.50. Keported as aliistrim. 

Jan 4-’il, 1925. t^'isvs, 43. Re¬ 
ported as alHStnm. 

RejHirted asalrtslriin. 

Aug 1-Nov. 1.5, 1924. Coses, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native viliages. 


Batavia Residency. 
Cheribon Residency. 


Province. 

Pokalongan Residency. 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924; Cases, 5. 
Jan. 1-31, 1925; Cases, 2. 


Jan. 24, 1926: Outbreak. Mar, 
14, 1926, present. 
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April 10,1025 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Receiyed from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX->Conttiiued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mexico-^Continued 

Tan^ioo_-_ 

Dee. 11-31- _ 

5 

4 

l5o.-.-.-. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 10_ 

44 

16 

Vera Crus___ 

Dee. 1-Jan. 3_ 

10 

Do. 

Jan. 5-Mar. 15_ 


35 

Villa riermosa,, , . . 

Dec. 28-Jan 10_ 


Nigeria___ 




Do. 



. 

Persia: 

Teheran.... 




Peru: 

Arequipa___ 

Nov. 24-30. 


1 

Poland_1_... 



_ 

Do. 




Portugal 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3__ -_ 

17 


Do-. 

Jan. 4-Fob. 28. 

59 

2 

Oporto.... 

Nov. 30* Dec. 27— 

3 

2 

Do. 

Jan. 11-17_;_ 

1 


Russia.. .. 




slam: 

Bangkok... 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 18-31. 

4 

0 

Sierra I.,cono: 

Freetown_ 

Feb. 7-14. 

2 


Spain' 

Barcelona... 

Nov. 27-Dec. 31... 


5 

Cadiz... 

Nov. 1-Dcc. 31_ 


51 

Do... 

Jan. 1-31. 


9 

Madrid. 

Year 1924. 


40 

Malaga.. 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 


07 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7. 

i..:. 

77 

Valencia.... 

Nov. 30-Dcc. 6_ 

2 

Do. 

Feb. 15-Mar. 7_ 

3 


Switzerland: 

I,uocrne... 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

19 


Do. 

Jnn. 1-31.. 

24 


Syria: 

Aleppo.... 

Nov. 23-Dcc. 27... 

13 


1)0 .. 

Jan 4-Fob. 21. 

63 

18 

Damascus___ 

Jan. 5-13.. 

2 

Tripoli' 1 

Tripoli_ 

July 14-Dec. 12_ 

Nov 2.5-000. 29_ 

62 


Tunks- 

Tunis.1 

42 

35 

Do.. 

Jan 1-Mar. 11_ 

199 

Turkey: 

Cnnstftntinnple 

Doc 13-19. 

5 

Union of South Africa.. 




Cape T*rnvinf!n 

Feb 1-7. 



De Aftr District 

Jan. 25-31_ 



Do. 

Nov 9-Jan, 17_ 



Orange Free State i 

Nov. 2-8. 



Ladybrand District_ 

Jan 15-31. 



Transvaal 

Nov. 9-Jan. 10_ 



Do . 

Feb. 1-7. 



Uruguay _..._ 








Do . 




On vessel: 

8. 8. Tfahana . _ 

Feb. 18. 

1 


S. S. Ruytb.. _...._.... 








Remarks 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
ot Tabasco. 

January-June, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-November, 1924; Cases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 

Sept. 23-Dec. 21, 1924: Deaths, 

12 . 


Sept. 21-Nov. 29,1924* Cases, 19; 
deaths, 2. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 20,1924: Cases, 10. 


Jamiary-Jiine, 1924: Cases, 9,083; 
July-September, 1924: Cases, 
1,251. 


From S. S. Elmina. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31,1924: Cases, 14. 

Outbreaks. 

Out!)reak at railway camp. 

Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Outbreak, on farm. 

Do. 

Outbreaks 

January-June, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July-October, 1924: Cases, 45; 
deaths, 4, 

At Santiago de Cuba, l»om 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St. Malo, France, from Sfax, 
Tunis, Fob., 1924; believed to 
have Imported smallpot infec¬ 
tion. 


36273*^—25t-5 
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CHOLERA^ PXJUSUB, &MM:WP0X, TYPHUS FEVEB» AND YELIiOW 

FEVER—CoBtinued 

Reports Received from December 27> 1924# to April S, 1925—Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria ____ 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1024: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

Algiers_ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

5 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 20._ 

4 

3 


Bolivia: 

I .ft PftT. _ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

3 




Jan. 1-31. 

2 






January-June, 1924; Cases, 101; 
deaths, 28. 

July-Octobor, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Do. 




Chile: 

CoTinepRioii- __ _ 

Nov. 25-Doc. 1_ 


1 

Do . 

Jan. 0-12. 


2 


Do . 

Jan, 27-Fob. 2_ 


1 



Nov. 25-Dec. 1_ 


i 2 


" Do. 

Fob. 1-7... 


1 1 



Nov. IC-Dec. 20_ 


5 


Do . 

Jan. 4-10. 


' 1 



Nov. 2r)-Dec. 7_ 


! 4 


*Do . 

Jan. 11-Feb. 14_ 


9 


Chosen, 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 


Czechoslovakia-- __ 



December, 1924: Cases, 5. 

EgypC 

Dec. 3-0. 

1 

1 


Oct. 1 Doo 23. 

*13 

8 





Dec.l 31,1924: Cases.r>. 
July-Oetol>cr, 1924 Cases, 7. 

Oct. 1-31, 1924 lease. 












i ., 

May-June, 1924. Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8. 

July-December, 1924. Cases, 40; 

Do. 



1 


Nov 17-Dec. 15-.. 

3 

1 

i 

deaths, 4. 

Do. 

Jan. 25-31. 

1 




1 . 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15,1924; Cases, 2. 
OctolH'r-December, 1924: Cases, 

Latvia _ 



1 

Lithuania___ 




30. 

August-Oclol)cr, 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Jan. 1-31,1925: Cases, 27; deaths, 
2 . 

Do. 




Mexico* 

Durango _ . 

Doc 1-31.. 


1 

Guadalajara.-. 

Doc. 23-29. 


1 


Mexico City, .. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3_ 

80 

Including municipalities In Fed¬ 
eral District. • 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Jan. 11-Fob. 14_ 

40 


San Luis Potosi--. 

Mar. 8-14. 

1 

Morocco_ 




November, 1924: Case^ 6. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Palestine.-.. 




£kron... 

Dec. 23-29. 

1 


Jerusalem.-. 

.do.. 

2 



Do. 

Jan. 20-26. 

i 1 



Mikveh Israel. 

■.do_ 

1 



Kamleh.. 

Feb. 10-16. 

1 



Peru 

Arequipa... 

Nov. 24-30. 


1 


Poland.. - - 



Sept. 28-Dec. 20,1924: Cases, 542; 
deaths, 33. 

Portugal. 

Lisbon. 

Dec, 29-Jan. 4 


2 

Oporto. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7 

2 


Rumania.I 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-August, 1924: Cases, 89; 
deatliB, 12. 

Jan. l-June 30, 1024: Cases, 
92,000. July-September, 1024: 
Cases, 6,225. 

Do. 




Constanza. 

Dec. 1-10 

1 


Hussia.-. 




I^eningrad. 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

Year 1924 

12 


Spain: 

Madiid. 

ft 

Mai^a. 

Dec. 21-27 


o 

1 


Swedest 

Goteborg. 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 



Tonis. 


Julv I—Dai* 20 1034* Cmm. 40. 

Tunis. 

Mar.t-il. 

i 
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CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 3, 1925— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Continuod 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Turkey: 

Constantinople - -. 

Nov 15-Dec 19_ 

Jan 2-22.. 

0 

1 


Do.. . 

0 



Do. 

Feb. 1-7. 

1 

1 


Union of South Africa. 




Nov 1-Dec 31,1924. Cases, 345; 
deaths, 87 

Dec. 21, 1024-Jan. 17, 1925* Out- 
bleaks. 

Outbreaks. 

Cape Province__ 


126 


Do. 

Feb. 1-7.. 


East London.. 

Nov. 10-22-_ 

1 1 


Do. 

Jan. 18-2-1.. 

1 



NatiU... 

Do. 

Nov. 1-Dec 31_ 

Jan. 18-21-. 

130 ! 

50 

Do. 

Orange Free State. 

Nov 1-Dec. 31_ 

59 

g 

Jan. 11-17. Outbreaks 

Transvaal... 

_ do - - - 

30 

5 

Yugoslavia. 


Aug 3-Ort 18, 1921- Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2 

Belgrade.‘ 

Nov. 24-Dec 28.._ 

5 




YELLOW FEVER 

Gold (^oust __ 

Oct ober - Novcni" 

4 

4 


Salvador: 

Sun Salvador. i 

hci, 1924 

June-October, 1924 

77 

28 

Last case, Oct 22,1924. 




X 
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VOL. 40 APRIL 17, 1925 NO. 16 

CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 16, 1925, ISSUED 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OP THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT * 

Continued freedom from unusual epidemic conditions in all parts 
of the world is indicated by the data made available in the Monthly 
Epidemiological Report issued February 15 at Geneva by the Health 
Section of the League of Nations’ Secretariat. For only a few 
countries docs the information include the month of January; the 
reports from these, however, indicate a decided upward trend in the 
prevalence of influenza. In the English citias the number of deaths 
increased more rapidly than during the preceding months; London 
and Manchester reported the greatest number of deaths. German 
cities also showed a definite though less rapid rise in the number 
of deaths from influenza and pneumonia. Press dispatches have 
indicated that in most of western Europe influenza of a mild type 
has been prevalent. 

In the United States influenza has been prevalent in only a few 
localities, chiefly in the Southern States. An increase in the number 
of cases in several States became apparent in January and seems to 
have passed its maximum by the end of February. The States 
affected include Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Texas.’ 

Epidemic hiccough .—^An outbreak of epidemic hiccough is reported 
from Denmark, with 344 cases in December; 66 cases were notified in 
November, 2 in October, and 1 in September. “Its appearance 
coincided with a rise in the reports of influenza,” states the report, 
“and was accompanied by a number of cases of lethargic encepha¬ 
litis, as shown by the data for the city of Copenhagen.” 

Cases of epidemic hiccoughj lethargic encephalitis^ and influenza notified in Copenr 

hageUj Denmark 


Four weeks ended— 

Epidemic 

hiccough 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Influenza 

Nov. 22. 

18 

0 

437 

Dec. 29. 

127 

3 

1,165 

Jan. 31. 

18 

5 

774 


> From the Statistical Office^ UniteJ States Public Health Service. 
* Public Health Reports. 
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The age and sex distribution of the cases of epidemic hiccough 
was as follows: Qiildren under 15 years, 8 cases; males aged 16 to 
64 years, 132 cases; males over 65, 11 cases; females, 12 cases. 

An outbreak of epidemic hiccough is noted also in Switzerland^ 
where 47 cases were reported during January. 

Lethargic ence/phalitis.—A slight increase in the number of cases of 
lethargic encephalitis is noted in the December reports of several 
European countries and in the January reports of Belgium and 
England and Wales. In England and Wales, where for the three 
preceding four-week periods the reported number of cases had been 
from 172 to 174, the number rose to 194 for the four weeks ended 
January 31. 

The number of cases of lethargic encephalitis notified in the United 
States has been on the increase for several months, as shown below: 

Cases of lethargic encephalitis notified in ^7 States of the United States^ October 
to Januaryf 1923-24 and 1924-29 


Four weeks ended— 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Nov. 1 _ 

41 

42 

Nov 29. 

38 

54 

Dec. 27. 

20 

81 

Jan. 24. 

48 

107 


Plague ,— Reports on plague received at Geneva for December indi¬ 
cate a distinct increase in cases in India, osiKJciall}’^ in the Punjab 
and the Upper Ganges Valley, but the prevalence in the south of 
India, notably in Hyderabad, has diminished. 


Deaths from plague in certain provinces of India 


Four-week period— 

Total 

Punjab 

1 

United 

Prov¬ 

inces 

Central 

Prov¬ 

inces 

Madras 

Presi¬ 

dency 

Hydera¬ 

bad 

State 

Bombay 

Presi¬ 

dency 

1924 








Oct.2(V-Nov 22. 

7,’557 

901 

483 

775 

260 

3,222 

830 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20. 

8,420 

1,704 

1,425 

747 

499 

2,243 

701 

1923 








Nov.25-Vcr 22 . 

9,98$ 

2,281 

1,382 

996 

787 

666 

1,917 


In Java, plague is more prevalent than it was during the preceding 
two years; 086 deaths were reported in the two M^eeks ended No¬ 
vember 24. Cheribon and Samarang are the only ports infected; 
nearly all cases occurred in the central provinces. 

Other Asiatic localities reporting a few plague cases included Siam, 
Indo-China, Singapore, Ceylon, and Bagdad. 

Plague reports from the various endemic areas of Africa show that 
the disease is most prevalent in Madagascar, particularly Tananarive 
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Province. Of 165 cases reported from Madagascar for December, 
120 were in the Province of Tananarive. 

Cases of plague continued to be reported from the Union of South 
Africa—21 in January as compared with 16 in December and 24 in 
November. Several districts free from plague last year were said 
to be infected at the time of the reports. 

A fresh outbreak at Coumassie in the Gold Coast, where plague 
incidence had declined considerably during October and November, 
resulted in 14 cases and 12 deaths from December 3 to 18, 1924. 

Ports in the Mediterranean area have been particularly free from 
plague. Although 12 cases were notified in Egypt from Januaiy 1 to 
22, all were in the interior provinces. No cases occurred in Suez 
from December 20 to January 22, and none in Port vSaid or Alexandria 
since th(^ first week in December. No cases have been reported from 
Greece for November or December. At Constantinople, 5 cases of 
pneumonic plague, all in one family, occurred between December 29 
and January 11. No other Mediterranean port reported a case of 
plague in the period between the issuance of the January and Febru¬ 
ary Epidemiological Reports. 

The Public Health Reports for March 6 reported an outbreak of 
plague in Shansi ProviiKje, China. In October, 1924, 700 deaths 
were reported, mostly from bubonic plague, though a few cases of the 
pneumonic type were said to have been observed. 

In the same month (October) 3 cases were reported as occurring 
at Turga, a village on the Chita railway, halfway between Borzia 
and Chita in Transbaikalia. 

Cholera ,—The cholera incidence in India rapidly declined in Decem¬ 
ber in the proyinces of the Upper and Middle Ganges Valley, but a 
sharp increase occurred in Bengal and Madras Presidency, so that 
the total for the latest four weeks available, November 23 to DcM^ember 
20, 1924, shows a slight increase over the previous four-week period. 

Very few cases of cholera were reported from Ceylon, Indo-China, 
and Siam. 

Typhus fever ,—Typhus fever is less prevalent than during last win¬ 
ter in the countries of east and cast-central Europe, but some cases 
were reported in December in Lithuania, Esthonia, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, and Leningrad (report for Russia not yet available). Poland 
has had a more marked seasonal increase in oases, but the number is 
much less than in 1923. 

An outbreak of typhus among natives in Natal, Union of Soufh 
Africa, caused 233 cases in November; nevertheless, the incidence 
is lower than in the preceding two years. In Basutoland also the 
incidence is lower than for the preceding two years. In northern 
Africa, Algeria, and, Tunis have had fewer cases of typhus than a 
year ago* 
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Smallpox .—"Less than SO cases ,of smallpox were notified in 
December from the whole European Continent, excluding Bussia, 
Spain, and Portugal, for which countries data were not available,” 
states the Report. On the other hand, further increases occurred 
in the prevalence of smallpox in England, where 416 cases were 
reported in the four weeks ended January 24 as compared with 285 
cases during the preceding four weeks. The disease continues to be 
of an exceedingly mild type, and no deaths have been reported in 
the cities. 

The incidence of smallpox has been about 50 per 10-day period in 
Algeria and 45 in Tunis from November, when it began increasing, 
up to January 20. The cases in Nigeria rose from 4 in October to 77 
in November. Other countries in Africa have reported few cases. 

Smallpox continued to increase in the United States, where, in 27 
States, 3,103 cases were notified in the four weeks ended December 
27, as compared with 2,101 cases during the preceding four weeks, 
and 2,459 cases during the corresponding period of 1923. 

Smallpox is prevalent also in Canada and Mexico, but no oases 
are reported from the West Indies. 

In Java, where a rather severe outbreak occurred late last summer, 
reaching its maximum in September, the number of cases steadily 
declined in October and November. 

Smallpox in Java and Madura, September S to November S4, 19S4 


Four-week iieriod 
endoci— 

Num¬ 
ber of 
cases 

Num¬ 
ber of 
(leutb.s 

Sept. 29___ 

1028 

236 

Oct 27. 

770 

177 

Nov. 24. 

590 1 

> 119 



Erderic fever .—“The seasonal maximum incidence of this group of 
diseases has now been passed throughout Europe,” says the Report 
“and it is evident, from the complete records now available, that 
cases were more prevalent in 1924 than in 1923, except in Denmark 
Holland, and Switzerland, and than in 1922, except in Poland, 
Lithuania, and Russia.” 

Dysentenj .— The Report points out a somewhat unusual seasonal 
curve for dysentery in several European countries, i e., a second 
maximum occurred in October several weeks after the decline from 
the high summer incidence had begun. This was very marked in 
Poland, Hungary, and Rumania, and clearly defined also in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Bulgaria, 
and Italy. 

Scarlet fever .—Scarlet fever has not been unusually prevalent 
during the winter. In the Netherlands and Germany the inoklMice 
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has been higher than in the previous year, but January reports show 
a decline in both countries. The fall and winter increases in the 
disease seem to have reached a maximum in November or Decem¬ 
ber in many countries. 

Diphtheria .—^Although diphtheria has been more prevalent in 
recent months than during the preceding winter in most European 
countries, no unusually severe epidemics have occurred. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the incidence of diphtheria 
has steadily diminishe^d since 1921, and the maximum for the present 
season seems to have been reached early last autumn. 

Measles .—The incidence of measles has been low quite generally 
during the latter half of 1924. Serious outbreaks had occurred in 
many countries in the beginning of the year 1924 and in 1923. In 
the United States, whereas from 50,000 to 60,000 cases were reported 
monthly in 27 States in the first part of 1924, the same States reported 
only 4,530 cases in December, 1924. 

Severe epidemics have been reported in some parts of Kussia. 
In Leningrad, 657 deaths from meagjcs occurred in the first 11 
montLs of 1924. 

Tuberculosis .—A summary of mortality from tuberculosis by 
months in 1923 and 1924 is given in the Report for the German cities, 
and for London, Vienna, Budapest, Prague, Paris, and Madrid. 

A very mark(*-d and rapid decline in the number of deatlis from 
tuberculosis (all forms) in the 46 German cities is indicated. An 
upward trend in the disease, with wide seasonal fluctuations, was 
shown for 1921 and 1922; the maximum occurred in the four weeks 
from February 24 to March 22, when 2,918 deaths were reported. 
Since then the decline has been very rapid, the increase in the winter 
of 1923-24 was relatively slight, and tJie low level of 1,336 deaths 
was reached in the period September 7 to October 4. Since that 
time there has been a very slight seasonal increase. 

STUDIES ON THE INDUSTRIAL DUST PROBLEM 

IL A REVIEW OF THE METHODS USED FOR SAMPLING AERIAL DUST 

By Leonard Greenburg, Associate Sanitary Engineer, TTniled Slates Public Health Service, Olfice of 
Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation 

In view of the injurious effects produced by the inhalation of 
certain dusts, as reviewed by the writer in an earlier paper (1), and of 
the quantitative relation between dust inhalation and disease, it 
seems evident that a knowledge of the dust content of the atmos¬ 
phere is a matter of considerable importance. Such evidence is 
needed, first of all, in order to estimate the extent of the hazard 
involved in various industrial processes, and, second, in order to 
measure the efficiency of various protective devices which may be 
introduced for the mitigation of the duet hazard. 
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TOE IMPORTANCE OF ANALYTICAL KNOWLEDGE CONCEENINO THE SIZE 
OF DUST PARTICLES PRESENT IN THE ATMOSPHERE 

In a series of very valuable and interesting communications the 
South African workera have shown that practically all of the dust 
particles in the lungs examined by them are under 10 microns in 
longest dimension. McCrae (2) digested silicotic lung tissue and 
examined the residue microscopically. Regarding the size distribu¬ 
tion of particles, he says: 

The great majority of particles were found to be of indefinite shape and to have 
a diameter less than 1 m (that is, a diameter less than one-eighth of that of a red 
blood corpuscle); the amount of material with diameter less than 1 was very 
approximately 70 per cent of the whole. No attempt was made to measure 
diameters less than 1 Many measurements were made of the particles con¬ 
stituting the remaining 30 per cent of the material; the longest diameters of 
these particles varied between 1 m and 8.5 ti. In an extensive survey of several 
microscope preparations, only a negligibly small number of particles was seen 
whose longest diameter exceeded 8.5 m, and the very longest observed was 10.5 g. 

The examination of silica particles isolated from this lung tissue (case No. 5) 
and the examination of silica particles in situ in lung tissue from several cases agree 
in leading to the conclusion that the largest particles which gain access to, and 
become embedded in, the lung proper have a maximum diameter of about 10 g 
(= about 1/2,500 inch); but few having a larger diameter (and these up to only 
12 g) have been found in the lung. 

Dr. Watkins-Pitchford (3) examined the silica particles in stained 
sections from seven silicotic lungs. He obtained results which cor¬ 
respond in the main with those of McCrae. He found the size distri¬ 
bution of 100 such particles to be as follows: 


Sire 

Number 

1-4 microns. 

14 

4-0 microns. 

30 

6-8 microns.. 

29 

8-10 microns. 

12 

10-13 microns. 

6 


Moir (4) examined 120 particles obtained from two specimens of 
lung, measured them by means of a micrometer, and found the 
following; __ 


IS particles less than. 
10 particles about.... 

12 particles about... 
30 iiarticlcs about. 

10 particles about_ 

13 particles about. 

11 particieis about—. 
8 particles about... 
3 particle.^ about... 

1 particle about_ 

1 particle about_ 


microns 



2H 

2H 

ZH 

4 


As a result of this series of studies it is agreed by most of the workew 
in this field that in so far asliard rock dust is concerned particles ov«r 
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10 microns in longest dimension are of negligible impbrtance, and this 
same reasoning is assumed by many to apply to all types of dust. 

Deciding on the lower size limit of the potentially dangerous par¬ 
ticles is a matter of much greater difficulty, and one in which no such 
clear-cut results are possible. Obviously the size of the smallest visible 
particle will depend on the magnification used, the refractive properties 
of the dust, and in some degree on the visual acuity of the observer. 
The point in which we arc interested as public health workers is the 
differentiation in dust content between the ordinary normal atmos¬ 
phere and the air of dusty factory worlcrooms such as we know (from 
statistical studies) to be dangerous to health. This difference is 
sharply marked so far as the dust particles between approximately 
14 and 10 microns in diameter are concerned; but the difference 
between such normal and abnormal air is masked and lost when we 
include in our determination the particles of ultramicroscopic size 
which arc present in vast numbers in all air. These very minute 
particles can be estimated by such optical devices as the koniscope 
and the dust counter introduced by Aitken. Macfadyen and Lunt 
(5), for example, by the use of the Aitken dust counter, report 
9,000,000 dust particles per cubic foot in ordinary indoor air. Such 
re^sults as this tend only to mask the really significant differences 
which distinguish the normal atmosphere from the air of dusty 
industrial establishments. 

If these conclusions arc correct, the desideratum is a method which 
will reveal the number of dust particles of a diameter between 10 
microns and micron. A knowledge of the weight of dust present 
is valuable but much less important than a knowledge of the number 
of dust particles, since one very large particle is probably less injurious 
than a large number of smaller ones having the same weight. 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE IDEAL DUST SAMPLING INSTRUMENT 

It is to bo understood that our interest in this problem is in its 
industrial aspects; and the discussion which follows has been drawn 
up from tliis view point only. It is essential that the ideal instrument 
be capable of efficiently sampling the dusty atmosphere with particular 
reference to particles of a size from micron to 10 microns, and it 
should be possible, once this sample is obtained, to make counts 
of the number of such small particles present; for, from the hygienic 
standpoint, the count is the best index of the extent of the at¬ 
mospheric pollution. It is also of much value to have knowledge 
of the weight of the dust; but because of the fact that it is practi¬ 
cally impossible to separate the particles less than 10 microns in 
size from those over 10 microns in size, and thus obtain the weight 
of the injurious particles (those capable of gaining access to the 
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lung tissue), md also^eeause one liuige particle may w^h many 
hundreds of times more than a smaller one, the weight of a given 
sample of dust must be used only as an additional guide in the inters 
pretation of results, and then with some degree of caution. 

The range in dust concentration over which one may be called 
upon to make determinations is very great. Some atmospheres, 
such as those prevailing outdoors after rainstorms, contain very 
small quantities of dust, whereas the air of mines or abrasive fac¬ 
tories is often very highly polluted. For this reason our instrument 
must be capable of sampling both high and low dust concentrations 
with equal efTiciency. This imposes a very exacting requirement, 
for it means that the dust collecting medium (whether it be water, 
sugar, or an adhesive) shall not add greatly to the dust of the sam¬ 
pled air. In a word, the ^^controF' or blank’’ of the instrument 
must be low; and, furthermore, it must be uniform in dust content. 
In other words, a sample of the collecting medium must be so uni¬ 
form that the analysis of a representative sample gives a true picture 
of the dust content of all of it used in a given series of tests. 

Because of the fact that the dust concentration of air is ever 
varying, it is necessary, in order to obtain a true picture of the con¬ 
dition, that the instrument be capable of sampling large quantities 
of air. Only in this manner is a picture of average conditions directly 
secured. It is preferable pf course, once the sample is obtained, 
that the analysis be as simple and rapid as possible. Obviously the 
more time consuming and the more complex the method of analysis, 
the less value it possesses. In most of the mines of the United 
States there is no source of electric power, and this imposes, on any 
instrument to be used for mine-dust sampling, the requirement 
that it be capable of being hand driven. And, too, the instrument 
must be light in weight and portable, and must be of such size that 
its introduction into a workroom in the vicinity of the workers will 
not interfere with their movements. 

The final choice of an instrument for sampling dust depends, then, 
on its efficiency, on its small errors in analysis, on its portability and 
weight, and on the difficulty or case with which the samples once 
obtained may^^e analyzed, 

METHODS OF DUST SAMPUNQ 

In general, it is possible to group the methods of dust sampling 
in classes according to the physical principle utilized by the sampling 
instrument. That this can not bo an exact classification is obvious, 
as some instruments involve the use of more than one physical 
principle. The following are the chief methods used for sampling 
aerial dust: Condensation, filtration, washing, sedimentation, im* 
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piiiging, electrostatie; resistance. A brief description of each of the 
instruments used in these methods follows. 

CONDENSATION METHODS 

In 1875, Coulier (6) showed that the dust in air could be rendered 
visible by reducing the pressure within the containing vessel, causing 
the moisture present in the air of the vessel to condense on the dust 
particles. Ho further showed that this might be prevented by fil¬ 
tration of the air through a layer of cotton wool. This principle 
has since been utilized by various investigators. 

The Aiken koniscope, described by John Aiken in 1889 (7, 8), con¬ 
sists of a metal tube and a suction pump placed at right angles and 
joined by means of a connecting post. The metal tube is provided 
with a window at each end and a stopcock at the end distal to the 
point at which the pump is attached. The tube is lined with hygro¬ 
scopic material. 

In operation, the tube is held horizontally and the pump vertically, 
the observer looking though the window in the tube at the point where 
it and the pump meet. Air is drawn into the apparatus by means of 
the pump and then the stopcock is closed. The air which is now 
more or loss saturated with moisture from the hygroscopic material 
in the tube is rarilied by depressing the pump on(^e again. This 
results in a lowering of the dew point, with the formation of a fog or 
cloud that is duo to the condensation of the moisture on the dust 
present. The density of the cloud or fog is then compared with 
suitable standards and a qualitative estimate of the air dustiness is 
tlius established. 

The Aiken dust counter .—An improvement on the koniscope was 
devised by Aiken and described by him in Nature (9). Essentially it 
makes use of the same principle as the koniscope, but in this case an 
attempt is made to derive a count of the number of particles present 
in the air. The instrument in its earlier form w^as very large and by 
no means portable. It consisted of a receiver, an air pump, an air- 
measuring device, an illuminometer, and a gasometer. The air is 
drawn into the receiver by means of the gasometer. In passing into 
the receiver it is measured and mixed with a known quantity of dust- 
free air and saturated with water. The air is then rariflSd by means of 
the pump. The rain, which is produced by the condensation of water 
on the dust present, falls on the ruled polished silver plate constituting 
the bottom of the receiver. The number of droplets on the count¬ 
ing plate multiplied by the proper factors for the amount of air sam¬ 
pled and the dilution with dust-free air give a count of the num¬ 
ber of particles present in the original sample. This apparatus ob¬ 
viously presents the disadvantage of being very large and not port¬ 
able. In addition, manipulation is rather intricate and liable to 
large experimental and personal error. 
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A modified f(yrm of Aiken dust counter was devised in an attempt to 
overcome some of the drawbacks of the previously described form. 
In this modified form (10) the receiver consists of a hollow box with a 
ruled glass bottom and a plain glass top, and is supported on two 
cylinders which open into it. One of those cylinders forms an air 
pump and contains the piston; the other cylinder is provided with 
three taps (stopcocks), the bores of which are of known volume. In 
the cylinder below these three taps is placed a plug of cotton wool, 
the lower end of the cylinder being perforated so that air may enter. 
A mirror is supported beneath the receiver and above it is placed a 
magnifying lens. Inside the receiver, strips of damp blotting paper 
servo the purpose of saturating the air with moisture. By drawing 
down the piston when the stopcocks communicate with the cotton-wool 
chamber, filtered air is drawn into the receiver. One of the taps 
(depending on the dustiness of the air to bo sampled) is then turned 
at right angles, and so communicates with the outside air; it is then 
turned back again and the piston drawn down, thus bringing the sam¬ 
ple of dusty air properly diluted with dust-free air into the receiver 
where the dust is precipitated along with moisture in the form of 
droplets on the ruled glass plate. Those drops on the ruled glass plate 
are then counted. The multiplication of the count by such appro¬ 
priate factors as the volume of air sampled gives a final figure for the 
pumber of particles of dust present in the original sample. This 
instrument is portable, being arranged on a tripod for field use. 

The disadvantages of this instrument are the same as those enu¬ 
merated above for the other instruments of this group. The amount 
of air sampled is very small and the opportunities for personal and 
experhnental error are many. The most serious drawback, however, 
is that all particles of dust receive equal significanc.o irrespective of 
size, since this method takes account of particles of an ultramicroscopic 
size. This is clearly home out by the restilts obtained by Aiken. 
He found, for instance, that the number of particles per cubic inch 
in country air varied from 8,000 to 100,000, whereas in towns it varied 
from 1,000,000 to 50,000,000. The following counts obtained by 
Doctor Cohen (10) with this instrument bring out this point clearly 
and confirm th^ findings of Aiken. 


Number of 
particles 
por cubic 
inch 


Place where air sample was taken — 

Wood house Moor, northwest wind. 

Tennis f^ourt, Yorkshire Collego.. 

Town Hall Rrjuare, Leeds. 

Paris churchyard, Leeds.. 

Glasgow Town, northwest wind (Aiken) 
Flour mill, Leeds. 


530,000 

852,000 


1,228,000 

8,030,000 

3,736,000 


3,113,000 
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It will be noted that according to the above table the air of the 
Leeds flour mill contains loss dust than the outdoor air of the Pam 
churchyard. This is without doubt fallacious and due probably to 
coalescence and aggregation of many of the dust particles in the 
case of the flour-mill dust. 

The Hill difi^ractoscope described by Hill, in 1917 (11), is essentially 
the same as the Aiken koniscopo. The results arc only qualitative, 
giving a rough estimate of the dust present by the observation of 
the intensity of a bcjim of light when it is directed into the window 
of the rarified air chamber (Tyndall effect). 

A late adaptation of the principle of condensation is utilized in 
the device of Owens (12, 13, 14). The sequence of operations in 
using this device has been summarized by the author (14) as follows: 

A high velocity jet of air is caused to strike a microscope cover glass; the 
effect of this high velocity is to bring about a fall of pressure in the jet, accom¬ 
panying which, and resulting from it, is a corresponding fall of temperature. 
This in turn causes a condctisation of the moisture in the air upon the dust 
particles, which are thus projected wet against the cover glass, and, as the water 
evaporates, arc left behind adhering to the glass. 

In this apparatus the air is moistened by being ]>asscd through a 
chamber lined with moist blotting paper and then is drawn at high 
velocity through a slot about 1 centimeter in length and 0.1 milli¬ 
meter in width. After passing through this slot the air suffers a loss 
of heat and the moisture present condenses on the dust particles 
which are left on the microscope cover slip forming the top of the 
cells. The cover slip is then placed under the microscope and the 
particles are counted. 

In summarizing the value of the instilments designed to utilize 
the principles of condensation of moisture on dust particles wo may 
say that, judged from the point of view of the industrial hygienist, 
those instruments which permit us only to arrive at a qualitative 
estimate of the quantity of dust present have little practical value. 
The instruments of tliis type wliich permit of the derivation of a 
count of particles give results of limited signiflcance, due to errors 
in sampling and analysis, and also due to the fact that they lead to 
counts which it is practically impossible to interpret, because particles 
of ultramicroscopic size which do not, so far as is known, constitute 
a health hazard, are grouped with those of a significant size from the 
hygienic point of view. Dr. Owen's apparatus yields high counts in 
normal indoor air. In very dusty atmosphere, however, the ribbon 
of dust on the microscope cover slip is so dense that counting the 
particles, even with high magnification, is difficult and often impos¬ 
sible. Dr. Owens has clearly demonstrated the utility and value of 
this apparatus for the outdoor conditions, Jlor which it was designed. 
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^-ILTRATION METHODS 

The principle of filtration has been applied to the problem of dust 
sampling in more variable forms than any other. It seems necessary 
merely to mention many of these methods, for they present, for the 
most part, but small variations from each other. In general, the air 
is filtered through cotton wool, cloth, paper, or a soluble chemical 
compound, and the analysis made either by comparison with quali¬ 
tative standards, by weighing, by counting the dust particles, and, 
lastly, in some cases by both weighing and counting the dust. 

Earlier in this paper it was pointed out that Coulier (6) had shown 
that when air is filtered through a layer of cotton wool it loses its 
property of producing a Tyndall effect. This experiment indicated 
that the cotton wool removed the dust from the air, and it would 
appear, therefore, that such a filter might possess a high efficiency 
in dust removal. 

This method has been used by a number of investigators, Arens 
(15), Cohen (16), Harcourt (17), Duckering (18), Cohen and Ruston 
(19), and Ditman (20). It yields only the weight of the dust in the 
air and, while it is a very valuable method for the estimation of 
toxic dusts (e. g., lead or arsenic), it is of limited value from the point 
of view of the production of pneumoconiosis. That these are certain 
additional drawbacks to this method may be realized from a consid¬ 
eration of one of the most intensive studies of it. wSucli a study is 
that of Duckering, previously referred to (18), and may be described 
as follows: 

The important part of the apparatus, that is, the dust-filtering 
device, consists of a glass weighing bottle provided with inlet and 
outlet tubes; the inlet tube terminates in an inverted thistle funnel 
which is filled with cotton wool, the constriction in the lower part 
of the funnel holding the cotton wool in place. In order to prevent 
the loss of the cotton wool to any extent, the thistle funnel is 
covered with a piece of silk wliich is fastened in place by means 
of thread tied about the funnel. Duckering made use of three of 
these bottles in series, aspirating the dust-laden air through them by 
means of a suitable pump and measuring the quantity of air passed 
by means of a meter. The method gave results which differed by 
0.5 to 0.9 grams, from a weighed control quantity of dust supplied 
from a Woulff bottle. It was, however, found necessary to resort to 
a very careful and highly elaborate method of drying the sampling 
buttles both before and after sampling the atmosphere. This was 
done by placing the bottles in an* oven and drawing dry, dust-free 
air through them. Concerning this the author says: 

It was found necessary to insure absolutely that there was no leakage in the 
apparatus when drying, the admission of even a small amount of undried and 
unfiltered air causing variable results.* ^ 
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The methods of drying necessary for nse with this instrument, 
and the fact that the author was able only to secure results which 
checked by 0.5 and 0.9 grams, respectively, are vital objections to 
its use. 

The methods of the second group inyolving the principle of filtra¬ 
tion utilize cloth in place of cotton wool. Stacy used cheese cloth 
squares, which were weighed before the dust was sampled and again 
after sampling, the difference being considered the weight of the dust 
caught. Hill (21) used weighed cloth filter bags, which were placed 
in a conical metal holder and connected to an anemometer for meas¬ 
uring the volume of air sampled. The difference in weight before 
and after sampling was considered to represent the amount of dust 
in the quantity of air filtered. Hill found that this method was cum¬ 
bersome, inaccurate, and required too much time for the making of 
a single determination. An apparatus similar in principle to that 
of the above-described bag method is the type known as the American 
automatic dust filter (22). Here the air is filtered through a series 
of four or more specially woven clotJi bags contained in a closed 
cabinet. The difference in the weight of bags before and after 
passage of the air gives the weight of the dust in the volume of air 
passed through the instrument. The deficiencies of this instrument 
are similar to those of the Hill bag method previously described. 
The Carrier dry filter apparatus t23) attempts to keep the filter bags 
dry during the sampling period by heating the air by means of an 
electric heating unit before it passes into the filtration bags. The 
introduction of heating units in the air circuit prior to the filtering 
medium must greatly increase the possibility of experimental error 
duo to the fact that some dust is caught and retained by the drying 
units. Because of the high temperature involved, Dunn (24) used 
bags made of asbestos for filtering the dust from flue gas. 

Todd (25) utilized disks of Canton flannel, which were held in a 
special device, the air being filtered through the cloth and the dust 
being retained thereon. After the completion of sampling, the disk 
was compared with a series of standard disks ranging by degrees 
from 1 to 10 of a rather arbitrary scale. 

In connection with all of the above-described methods one must 
bear in mind the possibility of a largp experimental error being in¬ 
troduced in the procedure of bringing to constant dry weight a rela¬ 
tively large filtering cloth. In many cases in which the total quantity 
of dust is not great, this error must seriously invalidate any results 
obtained. The use of this method in cases where only qualitative 
results are obtained is open to several objections. The results of 
analyses by two different methods can not be correlated, for they 
are highly arbitrary and, secondly, analysis with any one instrument 
yields results which can not be interpreted in teiins of possible health 
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hazard. It is, however, possible with some of the above-described 
methods roughly to graduate or classify various atmospheres in 
groups based on the amount of dust present; but even here serious 
error from the hygienic point of view is involved, for an atmosphere 
of many small particles (capable of gaining, access to the lung tissue) 
and, hence, of an injurious size, may give a lower scale reading than 
an atmosphere containing a smaller number of large particles which 
arc of relatively lesser hygienic significance. 

The Gooch crucible has been used with some degree of success in 
the sampling of atmospheric dust. This apparatus usually consists 
of an ordinary porcelain or a platinum Gooch crucible, in the bottom 
of which a mat of shredded, acid-treated asbestos is made. The 
cnicible is carefully dried and weighed, placed in a suitable holding 
device, and a known quantity of air is drawn through it; then it is 
again dried and weighed. The difference in weight is taken to repre¬ 
sent the weight of the dust in the quantity of air sampled. The fil¬ 
tration surface of a Gooch crucible is rather small and, with a mat of 
a thickness sufficient to retain the greater portion of the dust, the 
resistance to air flow is very high. These factors, taken together, 
make it possible to sample only a small quantity of air by means of 
the Gooch crucible. 

In order to overcome the objections to the use of cloth filters and 
the Gooch crucible, several investigators have had recourse to the 
use of filter paper for sampling dust. 

One of the earliest methods used for the determination of dust by a 
filtration process was that of Rubnor. According to Kershaw, the 
device Rubner employed consisted of a holder in which was placed 
a piece of filter paper, the holder being connected by suitable tubing 
to a water jet pump. The volume of air drawn through the paper 
was measured by means of a gas meter in series with the pump and 
pai)er holder. The estimation of the dust was made by comparison 
of the filter paper with a standard scale. Ronk employed for this 
comparison a mixture of a known amount of soot and oil, which, 
when used in a glass vessel of wedge-shaped design, gave a color 
scale of gradually increasing density. 

In the Sargent dust dcterminator (26) a piece of filter paper is 
fastened between the flanges of a cylindrical aluminum box and its 
conical-shaped cover. An electric lamp in the bottom of the box 
serves to keep the filter paper dry. Air is drawn through the instru¬ 
ment and a measuring device in series. The difference in weight 
before and after filtration of the air is taken to represent the weight 
of the dust in the amount of air sampled. 

Filter paper has been used by a number of other investigators,* 
Mollcr (27), Hubetidick (28), Johannsen (29), and Nesbitt (30); 
This method is now being used in Great Britain in studies conducted 
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by the Advisory Committeo on Atmospheric Pollution (31, 32). In 
this case an automatic apparatus has been built by means of which 
Ihree or four samples are taken each hour. 

Paper thimbles. —Filter-paper thimbles have been used success¬ 
fully in a number of dust investigations (33, 34, 35, 36, 37). The 
apparatus consists of a filter-paper thimble (similar to a Soxhlet 
thimble) and its holding device, a means by which the air is drawn 
through the thimble, and a meter for measuring the air. The thim¬ 
ble is dried in an oven and weighed before and after filtration, the 
difference in weight being taken to represent the amount of dust in 
the air sampled. 

That good quality filter paper possesses a high efficiency as a filter¬ 
ing medium there is no doubt. It has been shown by Katz and Smith 
(38) that the efficiency of various grades of filter paper may range 
from 63 to 90 per cent when tested optically, using tobacco smoke as 
the test dust. Because of its small particle size, the use of tobacco 
smoke constitutes a V(Ty severe tost of the filtering efficiency of a 
dust-sampling device, and it is generally accepted that good quality 
filter paper, shortly after its use has begun and its pores have been 
clogged to some extent with dust, has a filtering efficiency of 95 to 100 
per cent. The chief drawback from the hygienic {)oint of view is 
that a count of the number of particles can not be obtained by the 
use of filter paper or filter-paper thimbles. It is necessary also in 
using this method to exercise the utmost <uxution in the drying and 
handling of the filter j)aper so as to avoid the absorption of moisture, 
lest large errors })e introduced in the weighing. 

In an effort to overcome tliese objections many workers have made 
use of another type of filtration method. In this case the air is fil¬ 
tered through a soluble chemi(;al compound. After sampling, the 
substance is dissolved and determination of the dust is made both 
by weight and couJit or by comparison with a scale of standards. 

By the method of Hahn (described by Kershaw) (39) air is drawn 
through a filter comj'osed of collodion wool, the quantity of air being 
measured by ])iston displacement. After a suilable amount of air 
has been sampled the collodion is dissolved in ether, and the solution 
is then compared with a series of standards of an arbitrary nature, 
Fritzscho, in 1898 (40), used a tube containing nitrocellulose in place 
of the collodion used by Hahn. The method of determination was, 
however, very similar in other respects. 

The most successful method of this type, one utilizing granulated 
sugar for the purpose of filtering dust, was first employed by Fraiik- 
land (41) and later by Soper (42), Baskerville and Winslow (43), 
Gray (44), Johnston (45), the Miners^ Phthisis Prevention Commit¬ 
tee of South Africa (46), Higgins, Lanza, Laney, and Rice (47), Boyd 
( 48 ), Fieldner, Katz, and Longfellow (49)^ This method makes use 
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of a sampling tube, in which a weighed amount (100 grams in the 
later types) of clean granulated sugar is placed. The dusty air is 
drawn through the tube by moans of a pump or other suitable device. 
After a sufficient quantity of air has been sampled (usually 15 cubic 
feet) the sugar tube is taken to the laboratory for analysis. The 
sugar is dissolved in hot water, and count and weight determinations 
arc then made on the dust present. 

This method has been studied in some detail by Fieldner and others 
(49), who found the efficiency of the sugar tube to be approximately 
35 per cent when tested optically with tobacco smoke and about 87 
per cent when tested gravimetric ally with silica dust. These results 
would indicate a relatively high filtering efficiency. By this method 
it is possible to obtain both weight and count of the number of dust 
particles present in a given atmosphere. The method does possess 
one notable shortcoming, namely, the large and variable quantity 
of dust present originally in all samples of sugar. This method will 
be discussed in greater detail in a subsequent paper. 

WASHING METHODS 

Washing methods have been applied to the sampling of dust with 
much success. These methods consist, in general, in bubbling the 
air through water, in this manner wetting the dust and bringing it 
into suspension. An estimate of the amount of dust present may then 
bo made both by weight and count. 

Tissandier, in 1874 (50), used Leibig bulbs filled w’ith distilled w^ater 
through which the air was bubbled. Tooms similarly used a washing 
method (described by Penderick) (51). Dreschcl wash bottles were 
used for this purpose by Hill (11). In a later contribution (52) Hill 
and one of his coworkers point out the fact that this method of air 
sampling did not catch the finer particles of dust. This was found to 
be the case even when three such wash bottles were used in series. 

In 1914 Osborne (53) used a wasliing method for the determination 
of the dust in the exliaust stacks of the Barren Island Garbage Dis¬ 
posal Works. The method.consists in filtering a measured amount 
of air through fine mesh wire cloth and then in washing the air by 
bubbling it through water. The wash bottles were of special constnic- 
tion and consisted of two perforated, curved baffle plates placed one 
above the other and sealed in place on the inlet tube of the bottles, 
the inlet tube terminating in a perforated spherical bulb. The wash 
bottles Were filled with water to a point above the baffles. 

The Palmer dust apparatus was devised in 1916 by G. T. Palmer, 
in charge of investigations for the New York State Commission on 
Ventilation (54). This apparatus consists of a pear-shaped glass 
bulb, at the base of which is a water trap so arranged that the air is 
drawn through the trap (preferably at a rate of 4 or 5 cubic feet per 
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minute), in this manner breaking the water up into a spray which 
washes the dust from the air. After a suitable quantity of air has 
been sampled, depending on its dustiness, the water is drained from 
the trap and taken to the laboratory for analysis. By this method 
both a weight and count determination of the dust may be made. 

By the method of Meyer (56) a sample of air approximately 100 
cubic centimeters is drawn into a thoroughly washed Luer syringe 
(160 cubic centimeters capacity) containing 20 cubic centimeters of 
dust-free distilled water. The water is thoroughly agitated so as to 
wet the dust. One drop of this suspension is placed on a Levy blood¬ 
counting cell and a count of the dust particles is made. With this 
method only a count of the number of particles may be obtained. 
It would seem reasonable to suppose (owing to the small amount of 
air sampled, and also to the difficulty of wetting the smaller dust 
particles by such a method, coupled with the necessary laboratory 
procedure on su(‘h a small quantity of dust) that this method of dust 
sampling and analysis probably gives results which arc, to say the 
least, somewhat erroneous. 

Recently a dust-sampling apparatus was designed by T. A. Read, 
of the Broken Hill South Limited Mine in South Africa (56). It 
consists of a cylindrical chamber provided with a circular baffle, 
fitted at the lower end with an air-inlet tube, and at the upper with 
an air-outlet tube. A small water tube is so arranged that with 
the air tube the two constitute an atomizer. When suction is ap¬ 
plied to th(^ air-exhaust tube, the water and air are atomized into 
the chambiT and against the baffle. The water and the wetted 
dust drain down the sides of the baffle and once again are sprayed 
into the chamber. After a sufficient quantity of air has been sam¬ 
pled, the water is removed from the instrument, the dust sampler 
is rinsed several times, the washings being added to the original 
fluid, and the complete sample is then taken to the laboratory for 
analysis. By this method both the weight of the dust and the num¬ 
ber of particles present may be determined. As previously noted, 
little data on this instrument are available at this time; but the notes 
which we have been furnished indicate that this instrument is approxi¬ 
mately 95 per cent efficient in removing silica dust from a synthetic 
dusty atmosphere prepared by adding silica dust to air and passing 
this into the sampler. The efficiency of this apparatus has been 
tested against silica dust at the United States Bureau of Mines Ex¬ 
periment Station and found to be only 12 per cent. 

Drinker (57) has developed a method of washing dusty air with 
water. His method consists in passing the air through a large num¬ 
ber of small orifices (125) submerged in water, allowing the air to 
bubble through the water and then causing it to pass upward in con- 
36274*^—261-2 
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tact with a spiral baffle which serves to remove the water from the 
air before it leaves the instrument. 

Concerning washing methods it is to be pointed out that the main 
difficulty lies in the inability to wet very small particles of dust in the 
brief interval of time requisite to sampling large volumes of air. 
One obvious advantage of this method over the sugar-tube method 
lies in the fact that the water used, if properly distilled, contains 
little or no dust, while the sugar in the sugar-tube method, no matter 
how carefully prepared, always contains a large and variable quantity 
of solids. 

SEDIMENTATION METHODS 

Miqiicl (58), in 1879, described a method of collecting dust by 
allowing it to settle on plates. The number of particles were then 
counted by means of a microscope. Tissandier (59), in 1880, sub¬ 
stituted sheets of paper 2 meters square for the glass of Miquel. 
In this case the paper was supported horizontally and, after a suitable 
period of time, the dust was collected by means of a small brush and 
examined under the microscope. He also exposed tiles to the air, 
and the water which was collected during a rainstorm from these 
tiles was evaporated and examined for dust. 

Irwin (60), in 1902, estimated dust in Manchester air by collecting 
a volume of snow 100 square inches in area and 1 inch in depth. 
The snow was melted and filtered, and the residue was dried and 
weighed. This method was also used by Cohen and Riiston (19). 

Leif man (61) utilized two oil-coated disks, one supported hori¬ 
zontally and the other vertically, on a revolving vertical shaft. 
By means of a vane the vertical disk is kept facing the wind and in 
this manner collects some dust by impaction while the horizontal 
disk collects the dust deposited by sedimentation. The dust-laden 
oil was removed from the plates by means of ether, and, after evapora¬ 
tion, the dust was again suspended in 5 cubic centimeters of oil. 
This final suspension was compared with a series of standards made 
by mixing various quantities of soot and oil. It is obvious that this 
method permits of only- a rough quantitative estimate of the dust 
present in the atmosphere. That considerable error is introduced 
in the actual determination of the amount of dust present by the use 
of standards made in the above-described manner seems obvious, 
for the nature of the dust may differ so widely from that used in the 
standards that color would play a very large part in the comparison. 

Dos Vocuz and Owens (62) used a settlement method for esti¬ 
mating the soot fall of London in 1912. In this case the dust was 
allowed to fall on the surface of an enameled iron vessel of 2 square 
feet in area arranged somewhat like a large funnel. The dust was 
washed down into a bottle beneath the funnel by the rainstorms. 
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This method is now in use by the Advisory Committee on Atmos¬ 
pheric Pollution of the meteorological office of Great Britain. 

Porcelain evaporating dishes were used by Hill in 1913 (21) for 
the estimation of dust in city air. One of them was exposed on the 
&e escape of the city hall for a period of six hours and then compared 
with a similar clean dish in order to estimate the dust fall in the period 
under observation. Obviously this method affords only a very 
crude optical quantitative estimate of the dust which falls on the 
dish at the particular time under observation under the given atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. 

Mitchell (63), in 1914, reported the use of rectangular glass plates 
5 by 7 inches coated with vaseline and placed on poles 25 or 30 foot 
above the street level. Whipple and Whipple (64), in a study of the 
distribution of atmospheric dust in the neighborhood of Boston, 
utilized tin pails of 2-quart capacity. These were coated inside and 
out with resistant varnish and suspended on polos about 20 feet 
above the street level. Each pail contained 1 liter of distilled water. 
After two wooks^ exposure, the pails were brought to the laboratory, 
the contents removed, and the weight of the dust was determined. 
This method is an excellent one for the purpose for which it was 
devised. It does not, however, sample the air, but only permits of 
an estimate of the quantity of dust which settles on the surface of 
the water. 

Gravity settling methods in general do not assist us in finding out 
just how much dust a given sample of air contains. By their use 
we may only arrive at a figure which represents the amount of dust 
falling on and adhering to a given surface, either oiled, wetted, or 
dry, in a given period of time. The results obtained by such methods 
are obviously greatly dependent on the existing meteorological 
conditions. 

IMPINGING METHODS 

Instead of sampling dust by allowing it to settle by gravity out 
of the air onto a surface, another method impinges a definite sample 
of air on a juepared surface. This type of apparatus possesses the 
advantage that a definite known volume of air is sampled, and, in 
addition, by the velocity of the impact a ginater percentage of the 
dust is caught and may be estimated. 

One of the earliest types of this method made use of a series of 
sirup-covered paddles which were revolved in the atmosphere under 
study. In this case the surface was, of course, really brought into 
collision with the particles which adhered to and discolored the paddle 
blades. Obviously this method yields only very crude results. 

In the estimation of smoke from chimneys several instruments of 
this type have been used. The smoke recorder of Eddy, the kapno- 
graph, and the method of Bonham and Weber (22), are all similar 
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in that a jet of the dust-laden air is impinged against a continuously 
moving sheet of paper and the amount of dust is estimated by the 
color imparted to the moving paper. These methods are, of course^ 
only quantitative. 

Wells, of the Hygienic Laboratory, suggested the use of the centri¬ 
fuge for dust estimation. This method consists in admitting a sample 
of air to the bowl of a high-speed centrifuge which throws down the 
dust. This apparatus is highly efficient in removing dust from air, 
but is heavy and very cumbersome. One additional difficulty con¬ 
nected with its use is that of removing the dust from the centrifuge 
bowl for analysis. 

In 1913 Graham Rogers (65) suggested the use of a method which 
consists in passing a known amount of air through a vertical tube 
in which a Petrie dish is held horizontally. The dish is of a size 
somewhat smaller in diameter than the tube. The bottom of the 
Petrie dish is ruled in squares and is coated with glycerin. The stream 
of incoming air strikes on the dish befoi-e passing around it and leaves 
its dust on the glycorinated surface to be counted. As will bo brought 
out in a later portion of this paper, it is necessary, in order to deposit 
dust by impinging, that a rather high velocity of jet be secured. 
In the Graham Rogers method the velocity of impingement is far 
too low for high efficiency in the collection of the dust, and, more¬ 
over, because of the fact that the impingement is not absolute—that 
is, the air passes around the edge of the plate—the efficiency must 
again be greatly reduced. 

In 1916 Kotze brought to the attention of the Miners^ Phthisis 
Prevention Committee (66) an instrument which he called the koni. 
meter. This instrument consists of a chamber, one side of which is 
a vaseline-coated glass plate. Perpendicular to the slide is an im¬ 
pinging orifice. By moans of a cylinder and a spring-actuated piston 
the air is sucked out of the chamber. Tlie only means of ingress of 
air is through the impinging orifice, and when the air enters the 
chamber at high velocity in this manner,the dust is deposited in the 
form of a spot on the vaselined plate. The dust may then be counted 
under the microscope, using a ruled eyepiece. This method has 
been employed with a high degree of success (67). 

Cave (68) in 1914 used an impingement method employing an 
adhesive coated plate for catching the dust. Doctor Hill has de¬ 
scribed two forms of dust sampling devices which make use of the 
principle of impingement (11). The first of these, the photographic 
dust counter, consists of a metal frame supporting a metal funnel at 
one end and at the opposite end a photographic plate holder. An 
anemometer is placed in the funnel-shaped opening, and a moist¬ 
ened photographic plate is placed in the plate holder at the opposite 
end. Air is forced through the anemometer against the plate. After 
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the usua] type of photographic development, either the particles on 
the plate may be counted directly or a print may be made and the 
particles then enumerated. Tliis method is obviously open to the 
objections of the other of the low-velocity impingement methods, to 
which is added the error introduced by the use of the photographic 
method. 

The second instrument of this type devised by Hill consists of a 
hand-actuated piston moving in an air cylinder, the only inlet to 
which is a nozzle one-eighth inch in diamctoi'. In front of this noz¬ 
zle and fixed only a small distance from it is a mircoscope cover slip 
coated with an adhesive preparation. On drawing out the piston 
a Jet of air is impinged on the prepared slide, which c.atchcs the dt’st. 
By using six s]ide.s in series. Hill found that the first slide caught 
only C2 per cent of the dust. Ho assumes, however, that all the dust 
was caught by the six slides, an assumption which there is every 
reason to consider fallacious. This instrument is similar in prin¬ 
ciple to tlie Kotze konimeter. A comparatively high velocity is 
necessary in order to secure deposition of dust in such a manner. 
Concerning the Hill counter the South African workers (66) say: 

It is probable that the rate of working is not more tliau 80 c. c. of air per 
second, so that tlic air velocity in the nozzle is about 10 meters per second, whicli 
our exj)ericnco shows to be iiisufTicient. This is borne out by the comparatively 
low counts obtained by the inventor, e. g., not more than 1 particle per c. c. of 
air in a schoolroom, a figure which is probably only 2 per cent of the truth. 

Of all the unpingement methods of sampling dust the Kotze koni- 
metor appears to be the most efficient and suitable for field use. It 
is .small in size, portable, and in its newest form is capable of taking 
29 samples on one slide; it makes use of an impinging air jet, which 
has been carefully studied as to critical velocity, and for these rea¬ 
sons it appears to pos 80 .ss much value in this field. 

In 1922 the writer and G. W. Smith reported (69) the use of the 
impingement principle in a new instrument for sampling dust in 
air. By means of this instrument the air is impinged at high veloc¬ 
ity on a wotted surface and then bubbled through a layer of water. 
Distilled water of low and uniform dust content is used as the col¬ 
lecting fluid. The instrument samples fairly large volumes of air, 
being operated at the rate of 1 cubic foot per minute. This instru¬ 
ment was tested by means of the Tyndall beam against tobacco 
smoke and found to have an efficiency of 06 per cent, and using 
silica dust the efficiency was found to be 93 per cent. Tested gravi- 
metrically, using silica dust, it was found to have an efiiciency of 
96 per cent. This instrument will be the sbuject of further discussion 
in a later portion of this paper. 
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BLBCTBOSTATIC MBTEODS 

Tbe fact that electrically charged bodies in an electric field tend to 
migrate to one of the electric poles has long been known (70, 71)- 
This principle has more recently been applied commercially to the 
collection of industrial dusts (72, 73, 74, 75). Bill, in 1919, reported 
(76) the use of this method for the sampling of dust in air. The 
essential feature of this instrument is a collecting electrode, consist¬ 
ing of a metal tube, and an ionizing electrode, consisting of a metal 
wire which is placed inside the collecting electrode. The dust par¬ 
ticles arc charged by the ionizing electrode and travel over to the 
collecting electrode where they are deposited. But the collection 
system is only a small part of the complete apparatus. In addition, 
according to Bill, the apparatus must include a high tension trans¬ 
former, a rectifying device for the high potential alternating secondary 
current, a source of alternating current to excite the transformer, and, 
lastly, a pump or fan for passing the air to be studied through the 
electrically charged field. 

Drinker, Tliomson, and Fitchet (77), in 1923, described a greatly 
simplified form of electrostatic apparatus wliich possesses a dust 
removal efficiency of very nearly 100 per cent. Tliis apparatus has 
again been simplified and described by Drinker and Thomson.* It 
differs from their former apparatus in that current is supplied by four 
alkali storage cells, from which both the precipitator and suction-fan 
motor derive the necessary current. The entire apparatus weighs 
approximately 13 pounds, and appears to be an instrument with 
considerable practical application. 

RESISTANCE METHODS 

The last method which wo shall attempt to describe makes use of 
the fact that the resistance of a filtering medimn increases as its 
pores become filled with dust. 

The apparatus known as the Anderson and Armspach dust deter¬ 
minator (78) consists of a holder in which a .piece of filter paper or 
other porous fabric is clamped. Air is drawn through the paper at 
a constant rate and the difference of pressure between the two sides 
of the paper is determined by moans of a U tube, the arms of which 
open into the holder, one on each side of the paper. The manometer 
reading indicates the difference of pressure existing between the two 
sides of the filter. As the paper clogs, more pressure is required to 
keep the air passing through at the same rate, and the manometer 
reading thus increases. This instrument is now being developed for 
use in testing air-washers by the research laboratory of the American 

I Drinker, Philip, and Thomson, R. M.: The Determination of Suspensions by Alternating Current 
Precipitation, Meeting Am, Inst. Min. and Met. Engrs., New York City, February, 1925 
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Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. For this purpose it 
may be of some value. For hygienic purposes, however, it is at this 
time, surely of no value. The part played by particles of various 
sizes and the various quantities of dust encountered constitute factors 
concerning which this instrument gives us no informs tion. It is 
highly conceivable, for instance, that a largo number of comiwatively 
large particles may give the same reading as a small number of 
smaller particles. At any rate, the correlation between tlio actual 
dust content of the air and the resistance to passage through a filter 
paper is a matter which would take a very long time and much 
arduous labor to evolve, if it could be done at all. That this is so is 
clearly brought out in a later (communication from the same group 
of workers (79). 
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HIGHWAY SIGNS TO SHOW CITY HAS APPROVED WATER 

SUPPLY 


MINNESOTA STATE BOARD OP HEALTH POSTS SIGNS ON HIGHWAYS APPROACH. 

ING MCNICIPALITIES HAVING WATER SUPPUES APPROVED BY STATE BOARD 

OF HEALTH 

The Minnesota State Board of Health is an-anging for the posting 
of signs on public highways entering certain municipalities in the 
State informing the traveling public, particularly the tourist, that 
the water supply of the particular town has been approved as safe 
by the State board of health. The signs will be approximately 18 
inches in width by 24 inches in height and will be attached to the 
standard of and immediately below the highway sign bearing the 
name of the municipality. 

In the case of State trunk highways, the signs will bo placed by the 
State highway department as directed by the State board of health. 


and arrange |-- ments will be 

made through the county liigh- 

way engineers P I I D I for the posting 

of these signs L vJ £3 Lm 1 on other roads. 

Municipali 1 Jl / A nT" F*" which are 

permitted to yW Z\ I I* post these signs 

agree to have the water sup« 

plies investiga I I 1 ted at least once 

each year and I l"^ L* T fo make any 

reasonable changes, altora- 

tions, improve APPROVED BY THE I ments, or re¬ 
pairs to the A r^-TAT-r- water-supply 

system which MINNESOTA STATE may be neces¬ 
sary from time Dr\ADn LICAITLI to time in order 

to maintain the ^UAKU Ur MEAL I M ^ 

isfactory and - approved con¬ 

dition, and also agree to advise the State board of health in 
advance when any changes in the system are contemplated and to 
notify immediately the State board of health in case of any accident 
to the system which might impair the sanitary quality of the water. 
These municipalities further agree to make no objection to the 
removal of said highway signs in case the water supply is at any time 
found to be in a condition which would be considered unsatisfactory 
from a sanitary point of view by the State board of health. 

It is felt that the posting of these signs advising the traveling public, 
particularly the tourist, as to which water supplies are safe for drink¬ 
ing purposes will be information which will be greatly appreciated by 
many. Incidentally, it is good advertising for the municipality and 
ahould encourage other cities and villages whose water supplies are 
not already safe to make the necessary changes so as to place them 
on the approved list. 


ments will be 
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for the posting 
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post these signs 
the water sup-* 
ted at least once 
to make any 
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ments, or re- 
water-supply 
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to time in order 
system in a sat- 
approved con- 
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DIGEST OF PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DEOSION 

F^taie law and hoard of h ealth regulations held to co7ijlict with Harrison 
antinarcotic act. —(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir¬ 
cuit; decided July 2, 1924.) Chapter 105 of the Tennessee acts of 
1919 provided that a physician might prescribe a 30-day supply, not 
exceeding 8 grains per day, of morphine to a patient presenting a 
health officer's certificate showing that the patient was incurably 
addicted to the use of morphine. The State board of health adopted 
regulations thereunder providing that a local health officer or a dele¬ 
gated physician might make these certificates of incurability, and 
that the words ‘^incurably addicted^' were construed to mean and 
apply only to narcotic addicts affected with incurable diseases or 
infirmity of age. A physician during a period of nine montlis had 
given to 108 morphine addicts a total of 4,095 proscriptions calling 
for 79,592 grains of morphine. Pursuant to the Tennessee law and 
regulations ho recpiired Ids patients to bring the certific^ate mentioned. 
The court affirmed his conviction for viola!ing the Harrison Act, 
holding the Tennessee law and regulations to bo in conflict with the 
Hariison Act as interpreted in the case of United States v. Behrman,^ 
42 Sup C't. 303. (Simmons v. United States, 300 Fed. 321.) 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL CAUSES OP DEATH, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1925, 
AND FEBRUARY AND YEAR, 1924 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
March, 1925, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
presents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance depart¬ 
ment of the company for February, 1925, as compared Avith January, 
1925, and with February and the year, 1924. The rates are based 
on a strength of approximately 16,000,000 insured persons. 

Two especially favorable items are noted in the February mortality 
record. The first is the continued low mortality from tuberculosis. 
For this month, which usually shows one of the highest death rates 
for tuberculosis, the rate was a little more than 1 per cent below the 
average for the whole year of 1924. The second is the remarkably 
low rates for the four epidemic diseases of childhood—measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, and diphtheria. As compared with Feb¬ 
ruary, 1924, more favorable rates arc also shown for diseases incident 
to maternity. 

On the other hand, the mortality from influenza rose sharply as 
compared with January, and the death rate from this cause was also 
26 per cent higher than in February, 1924. The combined mortality 


i Public Health Reports, August 11,1922, p. 1952. 
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for the degenerative diseases is running a Kttle higher than last year; 
and for the sixth time in seven successive months the diabetes death 
rate was higher than for the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. 

Death rates (annual basis) for ■principal causes per 100,000 lives ex 2 >osed, Jamiary 
and February, 1925, and February and year, 1924 

[Industriiil department. Metropolitan Life Insuram;e Co.J 


Cause of death 

Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed * 

yeb., 1925 

Jan., 1925 

Feb., 1924 

Year 1924 > 

Total-all causes. 

1007.6 

952.6 

1018.9 

907.6 

Typhoid fever... 

2.6 

4.4 

2.5 

4.4 

Measles... 

2.1 

2 3 

9.6 

7,2 

Scarlet fever... 

4.2 

6.1 

6.6 

4.4 

Whooping cough... 

Dijphtheria...,. 

6.9 

11.6 

5.1 

15.8 

8.0 

17.2 

7.4 

13.2 

Influenza. 

32.7 

25.1 

26.0 

16.0 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 

i»j:i. 2 

96.1 

107.9 

104.6 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system. 

92.1 

84 8 

97.2 

92.6 

Cancer. 

7a 7 

70 7 

70 4 

70.4 

Diabetes mcllitus. 

16.7 

19.1 

35.6 

14.9 

Cerebral hemorrhage. 

61 2 

58.5 

67.9 

60.2 

Organic diseases of heart. 

146.3 

1 143.2 

137 8 

123.7 

Pncuriionia (ill forms). 

137.1 

[ 125.4 

136.6 

88.8 

Other rcspmitoi y diseases. .. 

17.8 

36 8 

1 18.6 

13.9 

Diarrhea and enteritis. 

19.0 

17 0 

17 6 

32.2 

Bright’s disease (chronic ncphnlLs). 

83 0 

70.3 

75.6 

65.5 

Puerperal state. 

18.4 

14 4 

19 4 

16.8 

Suicides. 

7.2 

5 7 

6.2 

7,2 

Homicides---- 

6.0 

6 6 

6.7 

7.1 

Other external cau.scs(excliiding suicides and homicides) 

65.3 

69 2 

54.5 

62.7 

Traumatism by automobile.. 

8 1 

11 0 

9.6 

15.7 

All other caases- . 

207.0 

192 0 

215 2 

187.0 


J All figures include infants insured under one year of ago. 

8 Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1924 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 4. 1925 


Summary of information received hy telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended April ^ 1925^ and corresponding week of 1024> {From the 


Weekly Health Index^ April 7, 1925^ issued by the Bureau of the CensuSt 
Department of Commerce.) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Apr. 4 ,1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force--59, 279, 062 65, 514, 283 

Number of death claims— -- 12, 622 11,136 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 11.1 10. 5 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United SiaJtes during the week 
ended April 4$ infant mortalityy annual death ratCy and comparison with 

corresponding week of 1924. {From the Weekly Health IndeXy April 7, 1926^ 
issued by the Bureau of the Censusy Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Apr. 
4,1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deatlns under 1 
year 

Infaut 

mortality 

rate 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate > 

1,000 

corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Week 
ended 
Apr 4, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1024 

week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1926* 

Totsil (65 cities). 

7,737 

14.6 

*14.7 

859 

*1,008 






Akron.,._________ 

* 41 



3 

11 

33 

178 

Albany *_ 

45 

19.6 

16.3 

8 

5 

Atlanta___ 

63 

]4.1 

23.4 

10 

13 

Baltimore *_ 

266 

17.4 

14.6 

23 

29 , 

67 

B irmingham.....-__ 

76 

19.3 

19.7 

10 

7 

Boston___ 

266 

17.7 

16.4 

31 

37 

82 

Bridgeport-_-_____ 

32 


5 

4 j 

79 

Buffalo_ 

348 

13.9 

15 6 

24 

24 j 

98 

('ambridge_ 

28 

13.0 

11.6 

2 

2 

34 

('aniden ___-_ 

27 

10.9 

14.9 

2 

y 

33 

Chicago _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

806 

14.0 

13.3 

109 

120 

96 

(linpinnftti _ _ , 

158 

20.1 

17.4 

13 

9 

77 

Cleveland.^r _ t n, - -t - 

205 

11.4 

10.7 

25 

27 

62 

f ^<^hil]T>bns - -r _ 

01 

17.3 

16.7 

8 

11 

76 


54 

14.6 

7.2 

4 

10 

Dayton...--.-_--------_----- __ 

42 

12.7 

13,6 

1 

19 

10 

Denver ___ 

104 

8 

15 

Des Moinos ,.. .. _ _ 

36 

lie 

15.1 

1 

4 

17 


305 

55 

52 

93 

Duluth ..-----... 

23 

10.9 

11.5 ! 

1 

4 ! 

21 

lirio ___-----_____ 

28 

! 

3 

3 

59 

Fall River ^_—-_ 

50 

21.5 

13.4 

14 

5 

201 

Klint __ _ 

23 

5 

0 

82 

Fort Worth. 

30 1 

10.3 

12 0 1 

3 

7 i 

Grand Rapids___ 

33 

11.4 

17.9 

7 

8 

109 

Houston T.. _ _-_ 

47 1 


1 

4 

Indianapolis_-_ 

101 I 

34 7 

15 0 ; 

14 

14 

96 

Jacksonville, Fla_.......__-_ 

33 

16 4 

16 3 

1 

3 

2 

Jersey City__-_-_ 

86 

14 2 

12.7 ! 

8 

13 

56 

Kansas City, Kans____ 

37 

15.6 

18.4 i 

3 

6 

63 

Kansas City, Mo.------__ ---., 

118 

16.7 

19.1 

12 

20 

Los Angeles_ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

233 


19 

28 

53 

Louisville..-_ _ _ _ _-_ 

94 

18.9 

17.8 1 

3 

12 

26 

Lowell_ _ _ _ 

32 1 

14.3 

16.7 

5 

9 

87 

Lynn _ _-_ _ _ 

22 

11.0 

14.6 

2 

6 

53 


81 

24.2 

24.2 

* 7 

8 

1 

Milwaukee __ 

134 

13 9 

10.8 

14 

16 

64 

Minneapolis ____ 

130 

17.0 

12.7 

20 

7 

107 

Nashville * _-_____ 

61 

25.6 

18.6 

4 

5 

New Bedford ___ 

39 

1.5.0 

7.9 

12 

6 

199 

New Haven _ 

58 

16.9 

16 9 

9 

12 

116 

Now Orlean.*}-. . __ __ _ __ 

144 

18.1 

21.9 

15 

15 

New York ____..._ 

1,508 

178 

12.0 

13.9 

185 

196 

74 

Bronx Borough _ 

10 3 

10.0 

23 

16 

80 

IJrooklyn Borough ..... 

524 

12.2 

12.6 

61 

87 

64 

Manhattan Borough_ 

638 

14.7 

10.6 

88 

76 

88 

Queens Borough_ _ _ 

131 

11 9 

12.1 

12 

15 

60 

Richmond Borough. 

37 

14.4 

19 9 

1 

2 

18 

Newark, N. J_ 

108 

12.4 

11.8 

10 

19 

46 

Norfolk. ... 

43 

13.3 

• 10.8 

6 

6 

107 

Oakland ___ 

61 

12.5 

12.0 

2 

5 

23 

Oklahoma City _ 

21 

10 2 

10.0 

3 

1 

Omaha __------.-----_.... 

62 

15.3 

12.5 

3 

4 

29 

Paterson __ 

27 

9.9 

10.7 

4 

5 

67 

Philadelphia __ 

527 

13.9 

15.9 

64 

68 

80 

Pittsburgh.. 

233 

19.2 

22.0 

25 

41 

88 

Portland, Oreg.. 

78 

14.4 

12.0 

7 

5 

72 

Providence. 

83 

17.7 

16.3 

7 

16 

66 

Richmond.... 

45 

12.6 

18.7 

6 

6 

61 

Rochester. . 

84 

13.2 

9 


71 

St Louis____ 

268 

17.0 

15.7 

15 

21 

St. Paul. 

83 

17.6 

12.0 

6 

8 

61 

Salt Lake City . 

21 

8.4 

17.0 

2 

6 

81 

San Antonio... 

59 

15.5 

16.9 

6 

7 


I Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

> Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births~-an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

« Data for 63 cities. 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr. 3,1925. 
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April 17,1925 


lkath$ from all causes in certain large cities in the United States during the week 
ended April 4) 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. {From the Weekly Health Index, April 7, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Contimied 


City 

Week ended Apr. 

4,1025 

Annual 
death 
rate Tjer 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
nioriulity 
rate 
week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1925 

Total 

deaths. 

Death 

rate 

1 Week 
ended 
Apr. 4, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

San Francisco...... 

179 

16.7 

17 2 

0 

18 

52 

Schenectady.. 

27 

13.8 

13.5 

2 

4 

56 

Seattle . 

fi7 



2 

6 

20 

SouiiTVJlle. 

23 

11 7 

8 8 

2 


54 

Spokane.... 

33 



3 

3 

65 

Springfield, Mass..... 

43 

14.7 

11 0 

7 

5 

104 

Syracuse. 

42 

11.4 

10 1 

4 

12 

50 

Tacoma... 

28 

14.0 

11 1 

3 

2 

71 

Toledo. 

73 

13.2 

15.3 

10 

12 

91 

Ticnton..... 

45 

17.8 

16 5 

4 

7 

05 

UtlfM. ... .... 

3fi 

17 5 ! 


4 


S2 

Wiwhinpton, D C... 

144 

15.1 1 

15 5 

8 

17 

45 

Waterhnrv . 

16 



2 

2 

44 

WUujington, ])el.. 

28 

.12 o’ 

7 8 

2 

1 

46 

'W'orcester. 

63 

16.5 

13 3 

14 

4 

162 

Yonkers. . 

38 

17.7 

10 0 

4 

3 

F8 

Youngstown. 

31 

10 1 

14 1 

3 

7 

38 


























PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
hiowledge of when, where, art.d under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Thi’so reports are preliminary, and the flRiires are subject to change when later loturns are received by 

the State health ofllccis 


Reports for Week Ended April 11, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerehpospinnl meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Dengue. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery. 

Inllucnza. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Ik i limps. 

Ophthalmia neonatoruiii. 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia. 

Poliomjclitis. 

l?carlet fever. 

Small tK)x.. 

Ti’tnniis.-. 

Tuberculosis... 

Typhoid fever-- 

Whooping cough. 

AHIZONA 

Jnphtlierm. 

M.'asles.. 

Mumps... 

Seal let fever... 

Tr icl'.onia. 

'ruherculosis . 

Whooping eougli. 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox.... 

Diphthen . ... 

Hookworm disease. 

lulluenza. 

Maldiia . 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pellagra. 


Cases 

1 

34 
1 

13 

7 

21 

25 

83 

1 

25 

121 

1 

42 

123 

1 

5(5 

10 

35 

3 
Cf) 

r 

6 

1 

6 

4 


16 

5 

4 

231 

38 

33 

33 

20 


Ainv\Ns\s continued 

Scarlet fever. 

Siimllpox. 

Tiachumsi. 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid fi'ver. 

Wboojimg cougli . 

( AI IKIUNIA 

CeiebnL^pin.il incmingjlis - Los Angeles 

Diphtheiri . 

Influenza. . 

Lepiosy—Sacramento. 

Lethargic cnci'ph dilis 

Aliu.edti... 

Berki ley.. 

Measles. - . 

Polioniychtis -Los Angeles. 

Scarlet fever.. 

Smallpox 

Los Angeles. 

Oaklind... 

Orange County. 

San Diego. 

Scattering. 

Typhoid fever... 

COLORADO 

(Plxdusivc of Denver) 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphthcrui. 

Influenza. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tulicrculosis. 

Typhoid fever.. 

Whooping cough. 


( 792 ) 


Cases 

2 

4 

1 

15 

3 

18 


1 

101 

40 

1 

1 

1 

105 

2 

no 

25 

10 

9 

15 

21 

6 


18 

14 

5 

5 

18 

6 
21 
23 

1 

9 
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coi^^cncPT Cases 

Chiolceii pox. 89 

Diphtheria. 27 

Dennan measles. 41 

Infltseosa. 17 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 71 

Mumps. 13 

Paratyphoid fever. 2 

Pneumonia (all forms). 79 

Scarlet fever. 130 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 35 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 68 

DELAWARE 

Measles. 3 

Mumps.- 1 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 1 

Tuberculosis .. 8 

Whooping cough. 2 

FLORIDA 

Ohicken pox. 15 

Diphtheria. 6 

lufluensa. 63 

Malaria. 12 

Measles. 7 

Mumps. 123 

Pneumonia. 139 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Smallpox. 4 

Tetanus. 6 

Tuberculosis. 62 

Typhoid fever. 13 

Whooping cough. 29 

OEORCIA 

Chicken pox. 33 

Conjunctivitis (infectious).. 2 

Diphtheria. 11 

Dysentery. 8 

Ilooku orm disease. 3 

IniluenzA. 369 

Malaria. 27 

Measles. 16 

Mumps. 102 

Pellagra.- 14 

Pneumonia.- 118 

Poliomyelitis.-. 1 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Septic sore throat. 14 

Smallpox. 19 

Tetanus. i 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis. 34 

Typhoid fever. 17 

Typhus fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 38 

ILUNOI3 

Cerebrospinal meuingitis: 

Adams County. 1 

Cook County.- 1 

., Payette County. 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 54 

Scattering.- 24 


36274®--2St-3 


ILLINOIS -continued Cases 

Influenza.-.. . 60 

lethargic encephalitis—Alexander C^ounty. - 1 

Measles...1,160 

Pneumonia.-. 334 

Poliomyelitis—T-oc County. 1 

Scarlet fever* 

Cook County. 280 

Lawrence County. 8 

Schuyler County... 11 

Scattering. 115 

Smallpox. 17 

Tuberculosis. 287 

Typhoid fever.- 13 

Whooping cough. 278 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 60 

Diphtheria. 23 

Influenza. 284 

Measles.. 116 

Mumps.- 3 

Pneumonia-. 13 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County. 17 

Cass County. 12 

Elkhart County. 52 

Fulton County.- 10 

UunUngton County. 9 

Laporto County. 9 

Miami County. 14 

St. Joseph County. 28 

Vanderburgh County. 16 

Scattering. 96 

Smallpox. 47 

Tuberculosis. 66 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 87 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 16 

Scarlet fever. 86 

Smallpox. 16 

Typhoid fever.. 1 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 56 

Diphtheria.— 22 

Qcrman measles. 2 

Influenza. 32 

Measles. 11 

Mumps. 265 

Pneumonia. 85 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 116 

Smallpox. 10 

Tuberculosis. 46 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. i;. 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria. 10 

Hookworm disease. 5 

Influenza. 88 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Malaria^.*. 9 
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LOUISIANA— ^ontiflued Cases 

Pellagra—. 10 

Pneumonia. ^1 

Scarlet* fever. 13 

Smallpox. 20 

Tuberculosis.-.- 36 

Typhoid fever.-. 12 

Whooping cough.. 16 

MARYLAND ' 

Cerebrospinal raeningitia.. 1 

Chicken pox. 


Piphtheria. 

German measles. 

Influenza. 

Measles. 

Mumps.. 


Pneumonia (all forms). - 107 

Scarlet fever. 50 

Smallpox. 1 

Tetanus. 1 

Tubciculosis.-. “SO 

Typhoid fever. - 4 

Vincent’s angina.—— 1 

Whooping cough. 107 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.- 6 

Chicken pov. 175 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 24 

Diphtheria. 07 

German measles.- 279 

Influenza.- 55 

l»ethargic enceiihalitis. 2 

Measles. 010 

Mumps.- 37 

Ophthalmi a neonatorum.- 18 

Pneumonia (lobar). 159 

Poliomyelitis...,. 1 

Scarlet fever. 283 

Septic sore throat. 4 

Tetanus.- 1 

Trachoma. - 3 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 158 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough.- 170 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria.- 80 

Measles. 234 

Pneumonia. 138 

Scarlet fever.1. 378 

Smallpox. 20 

Tuberculosis. - 107 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whooping cough. 132 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chjcl m pox. 60 

Diphtheria.. 68 

Influenza... 4 

liCthargic encephalitis. 1 

Msasles. 16 

Pneumonia. 12 

Scarlet fever. 186 

J Week ended Friday. 


ifrNNBaoTA*~co&tinued Cases 

Smallpox. 8 

Tuberculosis. 90 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 23 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria. 8 

Seal let fever. l 

Smallpox.. 36 

Typhoid fever. 6 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 1 

Chicken pox... U 

Diphtheria.. 17 

German measles... 70 

Influenza. 3 

Measles. 22 

Mumps. - - . 21 

Scarlet fever. 8l 

Small|K)x. ll 

Tuberculosis--. 8 

Typhoid fever.. 8 

Whooping cough. 6 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax. 1 

Chicken pox. 107 

Diphtheria. 78 

Influenza. 17 

Measles. 211 

Pneumonia. 129 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 276 

Smallpox. 2 

Trachoma. 1 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. .. 265 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 8 

Diphtheria.. 3 

Qonnan measles—. 1 

Influenza. 5 

Measles.-. 18 

Mumi«. 7 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Pneumouitt. 6 

Scarlet fever.-. 6 

Tuberculosis. 7 

Typb Old fever.-.- 1 

Whooping cough. 11 

NEW YORK 

(Exclasive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 8 

Diuhtheria.- 86 

Influenza. 136 

Measles. 682 

Pneumonia. 460 

Scarlet fever.- 379 

Smallpox. 6 

Typhoid fever. 17 

Whooping cough. 198 
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KOBTfl CABOLINA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 119 

Diphtheria. 24 

German measles. 1 

Measles,--. 19 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 25 

Septic sore throat. 6 

Smallpox. 80 

Whooping cough. 81 

OEEOON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. »4 

Chicken pox. 19 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 14 

Scattering. 10 

Influenza. 386 

Measles. 3 

Mumps. 29 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pneumonia. ^ 13 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland. 13 

Scaltcilng. 19 

Smallpox. 8 

Tuberculosis . 14 

T.vpiioid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 7 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 8 

Diphtheria. 2 

Letiwirglc encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 1 

Pneumonia. 10 

Scarlet fever. 38 

Smallpox. 5 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox. 105 

Diphtheria. 34 

Dysentery (epidemic). 3 

Influenza. 274 

Measles. 82 

Mumps.... 117 

Paratyphoid fever. 2 

Pellagra. 6 

Pneumonia.-. 59 

Scarlet fever. 35 

Smallpox. 52 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis. 49 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 40 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 28 

Diphtheria. 2 

Measles. 1 

Mumps.- 61 


1 Deaths. 


TERMONT—con t i nued 

Cases 

Scarlet fever. 11 

Whooping cough. 2 

VIROINIA 

Poliomyelitis—Westmoreland County. 1 

Smallpox—Arlington County. 3 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Everett. 1 

Chicken pox. 124 

Diphtheria. 18 

German measles. 22 

Measles. 33 

Mumps. 112 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 48 

Smallpox. 40 

Tulierculosis. 60 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 103 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria. 2 

Scarlet fever. 16 

Smallpox.... 2 

Typhoid fever. 1 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

(■^hicken i)OX. 22 

Diphtheria. 12 

German measles. 176 

Influenza. 2 

Measles. 205 

Mumps . 64 

Pneumonia. 18 

Scarlet fever. 13 

Smallpox. 7 

Tuberculosis . 10 

W'hoopmg cough. 23 

Scattering- 

Orebrospinal meningitis.. 1 

Chicken pox. 118 

Diphthcriii.. . 31 

German measles. 117 

Influenza.. 369 

Measles. 205 

Mumps. 239 

Pneumonia. 39 

Scarlet fever. 133 

Smtdlpox. 28 

Tuberculosis. 10 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 41 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox. 2 

Measles. 9 

Mumps. 3 

Pneumonia. i 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 2 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Typhoid fever. I 
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Reports, for Week Ended April 4, 1925 


DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

Cases 

Chicken pox. 23 

Diphtheria.- 8 

Influenza.- 2 

Lethargic encephalitis.- 1 

Measles.- 42 

Pneumonia. 38 

Poliomyelitis. - 1 

Scarlet fever. 26 

SmalliKJX.- 7 

Tuberculosis. 31 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 16 

GEORQIA 

Chicken pox.- 58 

Conjunctivitis (infectious).- 1 

Diphtheria.- 15 

Dysentery. 9 

Hookworm disease.- 5 

Influenza.929 

Malaria. - 61 

Measles. - 44 

Mumps.—.182 

Paratyphoid fever. - 3 

Pellagra. 10 

Pneumoma... - 183 

Itabies. 2 

Scarlet fever.- 13 

Septic sore throat.- 6 

Smallpox.- 7 

Tetanus.- 1 

Trachoma.-.- 1 

Tuberculosis.- 46 

Typhoid fever. 12 

Whooping cough. 91 


Oases 

Chicken pox. 12 

Diphtheria. 7 

Measles. 5 

Mumps. 8 

Scarlet fever. 11 

Smallpox. 22 

Tuberculosis. 1 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 14 

Diphtheria. 2 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 12 

Pneumonia. 23 

Scarlet fever. 33 

Smallpox. 14 

Trachoma. 1 

Tubermlosis--. 2 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 27 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Comanche County. 1 

Harper County. 1 

Leflore County. 1 

Diphtheria. 8 

Influenza.858 

Pneumonia. 97 

Scarlet fever: 

Washington County. 17 

Scattering. 11 

Smallpox. 6 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 21 


Report for Week Ended March 21, 1925 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cases 

Chicken pox. 15 

Diphtheria.- 4 

German measles_ 1 

Measles.-.- 7 

Mumps. 12 

Pneumonia_ 16 


Cases 

Scarlet fever. 83 

Smallpox. 9 

Tuberculosis. 6 

Typhoid fever-. 1 

Whooping cough. 13 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published 'Weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 




























































































Nomber of Cases of Cerfadn Conunnaleable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of January, 1926, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick¬ 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama... 

322 

153 

73 

313 

125 

995 

134 

55 

122 

Arizona. 

41 

13 

290 

96 

29 

83 

112 

1 

10 

Arkansas. 

170 

29 

175 

147 

51 

48 

1 33 

37 

72 

California. 

1,387 

636 

185 

654 

686 

695 


50 


Colorado. 

49r) 

99 

31 

430 

205 

3 

151 

12 

37 

Connecticut. 

443 

246 

232 

178 

814 


137 

16 


Delaware. 

12 

24 

7 

19 

18 


36 


ii 

District of Columbia.— 

179 

76 

45 


134 

11 

103 

31 

53 

Florida. 

36 

40 

8 

118 

9 

4 

32 

49 

14 

Georgia. 

89 

68 

26 

144 

30 

14 

60 

9 

21 

Idaho. 


1 



54 





Illinois. 

1,877 

584 

1,575 

1,092 

2,064 

210 

wmm 

119 

1,191 

Indiana. 


257 



927 



55 


Iowa. 

87 

91 

11 

44 

265 

148 

U 

(*) 

9 

Kansas__ 

667 

178 

24 

1,659 

530 

38 

142 

4 

177 

Kentucky •..... 









Louisiana.-. 

37 


20 


77 

265 

1 123 

144 

25 

Maine. 

235 

51 

68 

324 

120 

1 

»46 

23 


Maryland. 

316 

150 

177 

156 

411 


216 

44 

310 

Massachusetts.. 

1,394 

578 

1,321 

422 

1,684 



46 

529 

Michigan. 

i;il5 

421 

'707 

499 

1,310 

151 

448 

54 


Minnesota... 

682 

264 

75 


1.220 

341 

276 

11 


Mississippi. 

881 

138 

302 

1,997 


141 

322 

123 

591 

Missouri. 

354 

355 

30 

111 

1,242 

66 

170 


60 

Montana. 

113 

52 

31 

40 


97 

64 


115 

Nebraska. 


59 








New TTanipshlre *---.. 





.... .. 





New Jersey... 

963 

445 

483 



35 

422 

HMii^ 

mg] 

New Mexico * .. 








New York. 

2,459 

1,366 

1,023 

1,105 

2,539 

58 

1,556 

342 

1,464 

North Carolina. 

059 

205 

117 


180 

311 


B 

455 

North Dakota. 

131 

24 

28 

61 

350 


14 

3 

27 

Ohio. 

1,967 

503 

390 

667 

2,128 


599 

91 


Oklahoma. 

262 

107 

45 

202 

221 

131 

101 

137 

148 

Oregon. 

203 

129 

20 

90 

182 

170 

64 


30 

Pennsylvania. 

2,542 

961 

2,356 

2,302 


27 

479 

95 

1,161 

Rhode Island... 


63 



115 



7 


South Carolina. 

57 

100 

1 

48 

8 

92 

10 

10 


South Dakota. 

132 

37 

15 

8 

241 

45 

16 

15 

16 

Tennessee. 

260 

84 

116 

1 

95 

447 

100 

44 

234 

Texas ... 










Utah. 

062 

47 

44 

198 

55 


» 12 

1 

87 

Vermont__ 

210 

10 

8 

285 

104 


1 11 

4 

79 

Virginia____ 

910 

176 

459 


2;i9 

27 


24 

923 

Washington . 

580 

180 

66 

468 

218 

145 


28 

86 

West Virginia.. 

294 

132 

136 


244 

282 


115 

252 

Wisconsm. 

1,202 

227 

1,156 

1,092 

688 

263 

155 

14 

483 

Wyoming. 

82 

7 

5 

5 

37 

7 

2 

1 

4 


* Pulmonary. 

• Reports not required by law. 

• ReportwS received weekly 

* Reports received annually. 
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Case Bates per 1*000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of January* 102$ 


Stato 

Chick¬ 
en pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama. 

1.64 

0.73 

0.S5 

1.49 

a 60 

4.76 

0.64 

0.26 

0.58 

Ariaona. 

1.18 

.38 

8.37 

2.77 

.84 

2.40 

3.23 

.03 

.20 

Arkansas. 

1.08 

.18 

1.11 

.93 

.32 

.30 

1 .21 

.24 

.46 

California. 

4.08 

1.86 

.54 

1. 91 

2.01 

2.03 

2.37 

.15 

L82 

Colorado. 

6 72 

1.14 

.36 

4.97 

2.37 

.03 

1.74 

.14 

.48 

riftTinApticut_ 

3.41 

1.89 

1.78 

1.37 

6.26 


1.05 

.12 

2.35 

Dalaware__ 

.GO 

1.20 

.33 

.95 

.90 


1.81 


.55 

District of Columbia 

4 23 

1.80 

1.06 


3.17 

.26 

2.44 

.73 

1.25 

Florida. 

.39 

.43 

.09 

1 27 

.10 

.04 

.35 

.63 

.15 

Georgia. 

.34 

.20 

.10 

.55 

.12 

.05 

.19 

.03 

.08 

Tdfthn _ 


.02 



1 29 





Illinois... 

3.17 

.09 

2.66 

1.86 

3.49 

.35 

1.53 

.20 

2.01 

Indiana.....____ 


.99 



3.57 



.21 


Iowa. 

.41 , 

.43 

.05 

.21 

1.25 

.70 

10 

(*) 

.04 

Kansas. 

4.33 

1.16 

.16 

10.77 

3.44 

.25 

.92 

.03 

1.15 

Kentucky •- _ . . 










. _ 

.23 

.50 

.13 


.48 

1 66 

1.77 

.90 

.16 

Maine. 

3.54 

.77 

1 02 

4.87 

1.81 

.02 

1 .69 

.35 

1.61 

Murylittirt _ 

2.42 

1.16 

1.36 

1.19 

3 15 


1.65 

.34 

2.37 

Massachusetts_ 

3.98 

1.65 

3.77 

1.20 

4.80 


1.79 

.13 

1.51 

Michigan. 

3.1« 

1.19 

2.00 

3.41 

3.71 

.43 1 

1.27 

.15 

1.43 

MinnAsntft _ 

3.1.3 

1.21 

.34 


6. GO 

1.57 

1.27 

.05 

.51 

Mississippi. 

5.79 

.91 

1 99 

13.13 

.46 

.93 

2.12 

.81 

3.80 

Missouri_-_...._- 

1.20 

1.21 

.10 

.38 

4.22 

. 19 

.58 

.06 

.20 

Montana. 

2.06 

.95 

.56 

.73 

3.08 

1.77 

.98 

.11 

2.00 

Nebraska....... 


.61 



.93 



. 10 


New Hampshire *_ 










New Jersey___ 

3.23 

1 1.49 

' 1 . 62 " 


3.44 

.12 

1.42 

. 17 

3.48 

New Mexico _ 










New York. 

I 2.61 

1 1.45 

1.08 

1.17 

2.09 

.06 

1 65 

.36 

1.65 

North Oarolma_ 

2.81 

1 .87 

.50 


.77 

1.33 


.(Ki 

1.94 

North Dakota. 

2.25 

.41 

.48 

1.05 

6.00 

.80 

.24 

.05 

.46 

Ohio. 

3.66 

.94 

.73 

1.24 

3.96 

1.32 

1.12 

. 17 

1.23 

Oklahoma_ 

1,33 

.56 

.24 

1.06 

1.16 

.69 

.63 

.72 

.78 

Oregon. 

2 b2 

1 80 

.28 

1.25 

2 53 

2.37 

.89 

.14 

.42 

Pennsylvania. 

3 21 

1.21 

2.98 

2.91 

3 40 

03 

.61 

i -12 

1.47 

Rhode Island. 


1.16 



2 12 



1 .13 


South Carolina. 

.38 

.66 

.01 

.32 

.05 

.61 

.07 

.07 

.06 

South Dakota. 

2 33 

. 65 

.27 

.14 

4.26 

.80 

.28 

.27 

.28 

Tennessee. 

1.20 

1 .41 

.56 

0 

.46 

2.17 

.49 

.21 

1.14 

Texas *. 


1 








Utah. 

16 83 

1 'l 12' 

1 05 

4.73 


. 55 

1.29 

.02 

2.08 

Vermont.—.. 

7.02 

' .33 

.27 

9. 62 

3 47 


».:i7 

. 13 

2.64 

Vir^nia. 

4.37 

.85 

2.21 


1 15 

. 13 

1 1.90 

.12 

4.44 

Washington _ 

4.62 

1.43 

.53 

3.73 

1.74 

1.15 

1,21 

,22 

i .68 

West Virginia. 

2.16 

.97 

1.00 


3. 79 

2.07 

.44 

1 .85 

1.85 

Wisconsin. 

5.05 

.95 

4.86 

4.59 

2.89 

1.11 

.65 

.06 

2.03 

Wyoming. 

4.36 

.37 

.27 

.27 

1.96 

.37 

.11 

.05 

.21 


» Pulmonary. > Keiwrts received weekly. 

® Reports not required by law, * Reports received annually. 

PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tho following items were taken from the reports jof ^plague-eradi- 
cativo measures from the cities named for the week ended March 


28, 1925. 

Los Angelesf Calif. 

Week ended Mar. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats e.xamincd__ 3, 642 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_ 7 

Number of squirrels examined_ 549 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected_ 6 

Totals to Mar. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_71, 191 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_ 169 

Number of squirrels examined_ 6, 984 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected.,__ 9 


Date of discovery of last plaguc-infec^d rodent, Apr. 9, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 
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Oakland, Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Mar. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined___ 2, 806 

Number of rats found to be plague infected___ 0 

Totals to Mar. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_29, 717 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_____ 21 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat. Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case. Sept. 10, 1919. 


New Orleans, La. 

Week ended Mar. 28, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected_____ 401 

Number of inspections made_ 1, 102 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas___ 40 

Number of rodents examined for plague... 6, 441 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected___ 0 

Totals to Mar. 28, 1925: 

NumV)er of rodents examined for plague. _____ 65, 664 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected_ 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case, occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria .—For the week ended March 28, 1925, 34 States re¬ 
ported 1,444 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 29, 
1924, the same States reported 1,633 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and one cities, situated in all parts of the country and hav¬ 
ing an aggregate population of more than 28,400,000 reported 922 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended March 28, 1925. Last year 
for the corresponding week they reported 1,020 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 988 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. —Twenty-nine States reported 4,420 cases of measles 
for the week ended March 28, 1925, and 16,340 cases of this disease 
for the week ended March 29, 1924. One hundred and one cities 
reported 2,801 cases of measles for the week this year, and 6,435 
cases last year. 

Scarlet fever .—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States—this year, 4,154 cases; last year, 3,902; 101 cities—this, 
year, 2,297; last year, 1,939, estimated expectancy, 1,070 cases. 

Srrudlpox .—^For the week ended March 28, 1925, 34 States re¬ 
ported 1,006 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 1,301 cases. One hundred and one cities re¬ 
ported smallpox for the week as follows: 1925, 312 cases; 1924, 570 
cases; estimated expectancyi 111 cases. These cities reported 5 
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deaths from smitllpox for the week this year; 4 at Minneapolis and 
1 at St. Paul. 

Typhoid fever ,—Two hundred and ten cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for the ,week ended March 28, 1025, by 33 Stat^. For 
the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 203 cases. 
One hundred and one cities reported 59 cases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year, and 75 cases for the corresponding week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 47 cases. 

Influenza and pneurmnia ,—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) wore reported for the week by 102 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,278 deaths; 1024, 1,297 deaths. 

City reports for week ended March 28^ 1925 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to asceitain from previous occurrence how many cases of the discasse under 
consideration may bo expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics It Is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances themedian num¬ 
ber of cases reported in the corre.sponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expeetaiiry is the moan number of cases reiiorted for the w'eck during noneiiidomic years. 
If repoits have not been re<«ived for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the csiunatetl expectancy, the figures aro smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

j Diphtheria 

InlluonKa 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

ca.se8 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

ro- 

I>ortcd 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

ic- 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

NKW ENOLANP 










Maine: 










Portland. 

78,129 

7 

2 

1 

7 

0 

0 

31 

4 

New namjishirc: 










Concord. 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Manche.ster_. 

81, Zm 


2 

1 


6 

1 


6 

N Qshua. 

291234 j 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

0 

4 

Vermont. 






1 



Barre. 

» 10, (K)8 

3 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 i 

1 

Burlington.. 

23,(113 1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

10 

10 

4 

Massachusetts: 









Boston . 

770,400 i 

30 

60 

23 

6 

3 

215 


26 

Fall River. 

120,912 1 

1 2 

4 

2 

6 ! 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Springfield-.:. 

144.227 

1 3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

35 

1 

3 

Worce,ster. 

191,927 

12 

5 

3 

1 j 

0 

15 

0 j 

4 

Rhode Island : 


1 








Pawtufiket. 

68,799 

1 6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Providence. 

242,378 

0 

11 

4 


4 

2 

0 

16 

Connecticut- 








Bridgeport . 

1 143,556 

1 

7 

6 

2 

2 

0 

1 

9 

Hartford-. 

1 138,036 

4 

8 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

New Haven. 

172,967 

23 

4 

1 

2 

0 

31 

2 

6 

MroPLE ATLANTIC 










New York; 










Buhalo. 

536,718 

10 

14 

7 

0 

0 

193 


20 

New York. 

6,927,625 

248 

238 

277 

92 

28 

133 

50 

210 

Rochester. 

317,867 

12 

6 

21 

p 

0 

47 

30 

0 

Syracuse . 

Now Jersey: 

184,511 

3 

6 

5 


2 

0 

14 

12 

Camden. 

124,157 

6 

4 

9 

4 

0 

48 

1 

4 

Newark. 

438, (i99 

18 

17 

12 

17 

1 

29 

13 

17 

Trenton. 

127.390 J 

1 

A 

1 

1 

0 

8 

D 

1 


> Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended March fS, 1925 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
102S, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en |)OX, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

! Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

le- 

poi ted 

Mumps, 

CJISCS 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

r(»- 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC—con. 





1 





Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia_ 

1,922,788 

58 

75 

115 


6 

.^4fl 

22 

71 

Pittsbnrgh. 

'613, 442 

59 

21 

9 


7 

357 

20 

48 

Heading.. -- 

110, »17 

12 

3 

1 

0 

0 

78 

5 

1 

Scranton,-. 

140,636 

1 3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 





1 





Ohio: 










Cincinnati.. 

406,312 

8 

9 

4 

5 

9 

1 

7 

23 

Cleveland. 

888,519 

94 

25 

32 

7 

2 

8 

4 

23 

Columbus. 

261,082 

5 

4 

0 


12 

2 

0 

22 

Toledo___ 

208,338 

8 

4 

5 


6 

61 

3 

5 

Indiana; 








Fort Wayne. 

93,573 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Indianapolis. 

342, 718 

22 

9 

0 


4 

1 

8 

25 

South Bend. 

76', 709 

1 

I 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Terre Haute.__ 

68,939 

1 

1 

i 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Illinois 










Chicago. 

2,866,121 

71 

100 

58 

101 

1 

60.5 

28 

96 

Cicero. 

55,968 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Springfield. 

61,8.33 

6 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

62 

0 

Detroit. 

995, 66H 

50 

53 

28 

10 

4 

16 

12 

48 

Flint . 

117, 968 

6 

5 

6 

1 

1 

12 

0 

4 

Cl and Rapids. 

145,947 

11 

3 

1 

2 

2 

46 

0 

6 

W i scon sin 










M adison . 

42.519 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

94 

2 

Milwaukee. 

484,5% 

41 

14 

16 

3 

1 

314 

91 

21 

Racine. 

64,393 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

49 

4 

5 

Superior. 

1 39,671 

3 

1 

1 


1 

1 

0 

1 

WIST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota. 










Duluth. 

106,289 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Minneapolis.! 

409,125 

78 

15 

31 


1 

8 

26 

19 

St. Paul . 

241,891 

9 

13 

27 

0 


15 

22 

10 

Iowa; 



1 



0 ^ 




Davenport.... 

61,262 

2 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines . 

140, 923 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City. 

79,662 

4 

2 

1 

0 


0 

26 


Waterloo.. 

39, ml 

15 

0 

0 

0 


0 

3 


Missouri: 









Kansas City. 

351,819 

11 

9 

2 

21 

17 

4 

34 

22 

St. J<jseph. 

78.232 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

St Louis. 

803, 8o3 

42 

39 

51 

2 

0 

13 

11 


North Dakota. 









Fargo... 

24. 841 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Grand Forks 

14,647 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 0 


South Dakota. 









Abftrdepn_ 

15,829 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls. 

29.200 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

6 

Nebraska; 










Lincoln. 

58. 761 

11 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

1 

Omaha. 

204,3^2 

7 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Kansas 










Topeka. 

52. 555 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

127 I 

4 

Wichita. 

79, 261 

23 

I 

4 


2 

1 

1 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware: 










Wilmington. 

117, 728 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

8 

Marylaittl: 










Baltimore.. 

773,580 ’ 

67 

25 

24 

17 

3 

3 

47 

48 

Cumberland_ . 

32,301 


1 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

Frederick. 

11,301 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of Cohinibia: 










Washington. 

14«7. 571 

83 

10 

10 

0 

0 

30 


10 


1 Population Jan. 1,1920. 
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City reports for week ended March 28^ 1985 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Fopulation 

1 , 

1923, 

estimated 



SOUTH ATLANTIO—eon. 


Xyuchburg. 

30,277 

1 

Norfolk. 

159,089 

41 

Richmond. 

181,044 

0 

Roanoke. 

55,502 

4 

West Virginia: 


Charleston. 

45,597 

10 

Huntington. 

67,918 

0 

Wheeling. 

156,208 

1 

North Carolina: 



Raleigh. 

29,171 

15 

Wilmington. 

35,719 

1 

Winston-Salem. 

56,230 

10 

South Carolina: 


Charleston. 

71,246 

1 

Columbia. 

39,688 

3 

Greenville. 

25.789 


Ocorgia* 



Atlanta_........ 

222,963 

2 

Brunswick. 

16,937 


Savannah. 

89,448 

2 

Florida: 


St. Petersburg. 

24,403 

0 

Tampa. 

50,050 

1 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington. 

Louisville. 

Tennessee: 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama: 

Birmingham. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas: 

Fort Smith. 

Little Hock. 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans. 

Shreveport. 

Oklahoma* 

Oklahoma. 

Tulsa. 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

Galveston. 

Uouston. 

San Antonio. 


Montana: 

Billings.. 

Great Falls..., 

Helena_ 

Misooula.. 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

Colorado: 

Denver_ 

PueWo. 

Now Mexico- 
Albuquorque. 
Arizona. 

Phoenix. 


I Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City report* for week ended March 28, 1925 —Continued 


1 

1 

Divisloii, State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chlcdt- 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

1 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumx)s, 

coses 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

i 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

MOUNT AiN—continued 










Utah: 










Salt Lake City_ 

126,241 

18 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

50 

2 

Nevada- 










Reno. 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Seattle. 

1 315.685 

67 

6 

2 

0 


3 

44 


Spokane. 

104,673 


2 







Tacoma. 

101,731 

13 

1 1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

7 

2 

Oregon. 










Portland. 

273,621 

20 

3 

12 

38 

4 

2 

10 

10 

Califoi nia 










Los Angeles. 

666, ‘153 

71 

40 

34 

46 

8 

33 

20 

25 

Sacramento. 

60,950 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

San Francisco.. 

639,0:18 

44 

26 

20 

9 

5 

11 

45 

8 



Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 

i 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

cases 

le- 

ported 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

csli- 

nialcd 

expect¬ 

ancy 

f'ascs 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Coses 

r«*- 

ported 

1 

Deaths I 

le- I 

ported 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

1 re¬ 
ported 

Coses, 

CnStl- 

mated 

exTx^et- 

ancy 

C'ases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths. 

all 

causes 

NKW ENGLAND 












Maine. 












Portland_ 

1 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

24 

New Hampshire. 












Concord_ 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Manchester... 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


24 

Nashua 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Vermont: 







Barre. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Burlington..., 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

i3 

Massachusetts: 












Boston . 

61 

108 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

5 

1 

44 

258 

Fall River_ 


4 

0 

0 

0 

G 

1 

0 

0 

5 

43 

Springfield.... 

6 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

! 45 

Worcestei_ 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

U 

0 

7 

! 48 

Rhode Island 












Pawtucket. .. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Providence_ 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

Connecticut- 












Bridgeport.... 
Hartford_ 

7 

22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

G 

49 

New Haven... 

6 

19 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

12 

49 

lllDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 

Buffalo. 

18 

22 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

• 

1 

53 

155 

New York. 

210 

331 

1 

1 

0 

* 116 

8 

9 

1 

126 

lr565 

Rochester. 

12 

74 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

84 

Syracuse. 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

55 

New Jersey: 






1 






Camden. 

4 

26 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

Newark. 

26 

44 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

68 

122 

Trenton. 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

41 

Pennsylvania: 






43 

3 





PhUadelphia... 

67 

20i 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

122 

543 

Pittsburgh.... 

20 

75 

1 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

15 

220 

Reading. 

3 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

43 

Scranton. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

i 0 

0 

0 

4 



Population Jan. 1,1020. 

1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended March 1^6, 19SS —Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



cnlosis 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

IKMrted 

expect* 

ported 


expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 





iBi 




EAST NORTH 








B 




CENTRAL 












Ohio: 








^Bji 




Cincinnati. 

12 

20 

2 

1 

0 

10 

0 


0 

1 

167 

Cleveland. 

33 

24 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

0 

1 

26 

216 

Columbus. 

7 

19 

2 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

6 

119 

Toledo. -. 

13 

15 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

23 

90 

Indiana: 








Fort Wayne... 

2 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

30 

Indianapolis... 

11 

7 

2 

21 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

16 

120 

South Bend... 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Terre Haute.-- 

3 

10 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Illinois: 












Chicago_ 

88 

275 


1 

0 

64 

2 

2 

0 

138 



2 

7 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Springfleld---. 

Michigan: 

1 

13 

■ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


28 


78 

141 


0 

0 

23 


1 

0 

71 

2i^ 

Flint. 

6 

1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


20 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

61 

■1 

1 

0 

1 



0 

8 

39 

Wisconsin: 












Madison..._ 

3 

8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g 

7 

Milwaukee.... 

32 

24 


9 

0 

3 

0 


0 

21 


Racine__ 

fi 

4 


1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

13 

Superior___ 

2 

20 


0 

0 

3 

0 




18 

WEST NORTH 









CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth. 

5 

28 

2 

0 


2 

1 


0 

0 

25 

113 

Minnoaiwlis... 
St. Paul. 

30 

88 

7 

10 

4 

6 

1 


0 

2 

27 

47 

6 

5 

1 

5 




8 

70 

Iowa: 








Davenport--.- 
Des Moines_ 

2 

1 

2 

2 




0 


4 


0 

2 

2 

1 






0 


Sioux City—-- 
Waterloo. 

2 

0 

1 

0 








3 

0 

0 

1 






1 


Missouri: 











Kansas City-.. 

10 

101 

3 

0 


5 

1 

0 

0 

11 

130 

St. Joseph. 

2 

1 


0 




0 


1 


St. Ixmis_ 

33 

89 

3 

5 

0 

17 

1 

3 

1 

4 

311 

North Dakota: 


i 






Fargo_ 

1 

2 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 

9 

Grand Forks... 

1 

0 

1 




0 

0 


0 


South Dakota 











Aberdeen_ 


1 






0 


0 


Sioux Falls.... 

3 

1 

i 


■■Kl 

■HEI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln. 

4 

3 

1 

1 


0 


0 

^^^Ba 

3 

U 

Omaha_ 

1 4 

5 

2 

44 


3 

0 

0 


0 

76 

Kansas. 


1 








Topeka_ 

2 

2 

1 



1 

0 

0 


0 

20 

82 

Wichita_ 

2 

0 

' 4 

0 

0 

0 


0 


1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 


1 

0 

0 

35 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

38 

37 


1 


19 

3 

1 

0 

86 

330 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 


0 

0 



0 



0 

Frederick. 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Hi 


^■i 

■BbI 


District of Colum¬ 












bia; 












Washington... 

22 

27 

1 

8 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

17 

131 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg-... 
Norfolk. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12 

Richmond. 

3 

0 


0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

49 

Roanoke. 

1 

0 




1 

n 


0 

0 

32 

West Virginia; 


■1 

■1 

■1 



Hi 



Charleston.. .. 

1 

0 

0 



2 

0 


1 

0 

23 

Huntington... 

1 

2 

0 

Hi 


0 

Hi] 


0 


Wheeling. 

1 

2 

0 


Q 

2 

0 



A 

37 

North Carolfna: 







HI 



Ralcdgh. 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

n 

4 

0 

•r 

Wilmington... 

1 

1 

0 

HJ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Winston-Salem 

1 

6 

2 

10 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1ft 
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City reportt for week ended March 28, 1925 —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

le- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

10- 

portod 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 
re- . 
ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












South Carolina: 












Charleston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Columbia. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

I 

0 

0 

6 

26 

Greenville. 

1 


1 




0 





Georgia. 












Atlanta. 

4 

1 

4 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

5 

09 

Brunswick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


2 

Savannah. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

87 

Florida: 












St Petersburg. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Tampa. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 


0 




0 





Louisville. 

6 

14 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

15 

104 

Tennessee: 












Memphis. 

3 

7 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

28 

60 

Nashville. 

2 

8 

1 

14 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

41 

Alabama. 












Birmingham... 

1 

19 

0 

56 

0 

16 

1 

8 

0 

2 

86 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Montgomery.. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

WEST SOUTH 









1 



CENTRAL 












Arkansas 












Fort Smith .. 

0 

1 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock-..- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

4 

11 

4 

0 

0 

20 

o 

5 

1 

4 

151 

Shreveport.... 


1 


1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

32 

Oklahoma 












Oklahoma. 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

19 

Tulsa 

1 

1 

3 

0 



1 

0 




Texas, 












DaUas. 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

12 

64 

Galveston. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

Houston. 

1 

2 

0 

19 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

San Antonio... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

2 

0 


76 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Great Falls.... 

1 

2 

L 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Helena. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Missoula. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Idaho* 












Boise. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Colorado: 












"Donver 

11 


3 


0 

11 

0 


0 


86 

Pueblo. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

20 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Arizona: 












Phoenix .. 


2 


3 

0 

19 


0 

0 

0 

38 

XJtah: 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

30 

Nevada: 












Reno. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












SAiittln 

g 

12 

2 

13 



0 

1 


58 


ftpnknnA 

4 


8 




1 





Tacoma. 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

0 


0 

1 

22 

Oregon: 












Portland 

G 

6 

4 

12 

0 

G 

1 

0 

0 

8 


California: 












Los Angeles... 

15 

38 

2 

35 

0 

20 

2 

3 

0 

68 

243 

Sacramento.... 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 


32 

San Francisco. 

17 

19 

3 

9 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

63 

150 
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City reports for week ended March 28^ 1925 —Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

Lethargic 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan* 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus 



tuigll.19 

once] 

putuibis 



fever 

Division. State, and 
city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENOLANl) 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Fall River. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York. 

4 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

New Jersey • 

No walk. 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scranton. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


» 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NOllTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 

Chiuigo. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri: 

St, Joseph. 

St. Louis. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota* 

Grand Forks. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Maryland* 

Baltimore. 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North (Carolina* 

Winston-Salem... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida* 

Tampa. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Aluhania* 

Birmingham. 

! 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas* 

Little Rock. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans.,.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 0 

0 

Shievepoit. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma* 

Oklahoma. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Pueblo. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Oreg in: 

Portland. 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles. 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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April 17,1925 


The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended March 28^ 1925. 
The population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities^ January 18 to March 28^ 1925 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population ^ 

DIPllTHPmiA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


24 

3i 

7 

14 

21 

28 

7 

14 

21 

28 

Total. 

a 1C3 

«106 

2175 

*168 

149 

« 109 

162 

fl 168 

167 

« 168 

New England. 

171 

199 

191 

246 

241 

* 189 

233 

176 

147 

119 

Middle Atlantic. 

175 

155 

171 

165 

163 

178 

167 

214 

106 

231 

East North Central. 

130 

*135 

145 

132 

123 

119 

114 

128 

134 

112 

West North Central. 

190 

251 

255 

259 

209 

299 

282 

201 

199 

247 

South Atlantic-. 

M38 

128 

*15:1 

*183 

156 

114 

104 

5 93 

136 

95 

East South Central. 

80 

97 

6.1 

69 

80 

51 

63 

40 

69 

57 

West South Central. 

162 

148 

170 

162 

125 

162 

114 

158 

97 

121 

Mountain. 

239 

134 1 

191 i 

95 

162 

153 

86 

105 

143 

134 

Pacific. 

223 

293 

270 

180 

lf)5 

258 

235 

197 

249 

«179 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total.1 

*213 

*214 1 

*254 

* 297 1 

i 383 1 

<358 

418 1 

5 449 

506 1 

1 «607 

New England. 

497 

4841 

670 

661 1 

720 

* 585 ' 

<>56 

542 

725 

; 755 

Middle Atlantic. 

187 

205 1 

205 

287 

373 

343 

428 

518 

598 

m 

East North Contra!. 

379 

*373 

453 

515 

088 

632 

789 

740 

775 

798 

West North (’entral. 

27 

21 

17 

31 

27 

73 

68 

75 ! 

9.1 

89 

South Atlantic. 

*38 

37 

*49 

*98 

no 

81 

100 

5150 

189 

136 

East South Central. 

74 

91 

51 

74 

51 

46 

86 

11 

69 

34 

We.st South Central. 

14 

14 

:i7 , 

51 

14 

51 

23 

88 

42 , 

9 

Mountain. 

248 

286 

782 

153 

620 

910 

29 

763 

573 

38 

Pacific. 

55 


61 

29 j 

04 j 

61 

107 

110 1 

189 

•151 


SCARLET FEVER CASE HATES 


Total. 

*370 

8,164 

>412 

»100 

390 

MOB 

395 

*4:i2 

427 

•419 

New England. 

'596 

534 

614 

roi 

606 

* 558 

5.S4 

534 

544 

604 

Middle Atlantic. 

326 

.122 

373 

407 

376 

412 

372 

439 

417 

405 

East Noith Central. 

369 

3 379 

120 

397 

432 

4.14 

433 

497 

498 

483 

West North Central. 

804 

779 

871 

728 

742 

734 

775 

719 

792 

755 

South Atlantic*--. 

*189 

185 

* 255 

*277 

167 

203 

171 

•224 

146 

167 

East South Central... 

183 

217 

97 

212 

223 

183 

194 

355 

286 

' 286 

West South Central..i 

195 

2CH 

162 

121 

125 

144 

185 

107 

134 

102 

Mountain.-. 

305 

2.>8 

334 

! 382 

248 

315 

286 

200 

429 

248 

Pacific. 

220 

226 

258 

177 

! 186 

223 

218 

I 229 

218 

•222 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total. 

*70 

•67 

*76 

*79 

66 

♦66 

62 

«6l 

63 

•58 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Xtlantic_ 

6 

9 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

8 

7 

East North Central_ 

48 

3 35 

39 

35 

50 

28 

42 

39 

32 

33 

West North Central_ 

180 

195 

145 

103 

126 

120 

114 

124 

102 

135 

South Atlantic__ 

*38 

45 


*98 

67 

43 

51 

•60 

57 

67 

East South Central_ 

675 

652 

823 

675 

532 

583 

652 

446 

646 

423 

West South Central. 

32 

60 

125 

130 

83 

116 

74 

74 

107 

107 

Mqunt^n --- _ 

95 

1 48 

i 29 

162 

86 

67 

48 

95 

67 

19 

Pacific. 

209 

177 

1 267 

220 

215 

813 

206 

247 

212 

191 


I The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the namber of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of! July 1, J923. 

»Wilmington, Dd., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Bacinc, Wis., not included. 

< Hartford, Conn., not Included. 

I Tampa, Fla., not included. ; • ! 

• Bpokaoe, Wash., not included. 
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Sumjnary of weekly reporta from citiest January 18 to March 881 1986—Annual 
rates per 100,000 population —Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

Mar. 

7 

Mar. 

14 

Mar. 

21 

Mar. 

28 

Total. 

*17 

118 

*13 

*13 

11 

«14 

11 

*9 

12 

11 

New England. 

20 

7 

30 

20 

0 

U3 

7 

5 

30 

12 

Middle Atlantic. 

20 

10 

13 

6 

10 

8 

10 

5 

8 

7 

East North Central. 

11 

*10 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

4 

7 

8 

West North Central. 

6 

12 

0 

10 

4 

17 

6 

10 

8 

6 

South Atlantic. 

* 11 

37 

*17 

*34 

8 

20 

8 

*21 

22 

12 

East South Central. 

29 

23 

11 

40 

34 

34 

34 

34 

46 

57 

West South Central. 

42 

60 

23 

46 

42 

42 

28 

28 

23 

42 

Mountain. 

48 

19 

29 

19 

38 

76 

10 

19 

0 

0 

Pacific. 

15 

8 

17 

12 

23 

9 

16 

15 

0 

•28 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

*22 

* 23 

*30 

*28 

30 

<34 

30 

•34 

42 

•33 

New England. 

10 

27 

47 

27 

17 

<40 

17 

35 

30 

30 

Middle Atlantic. 

20 

16 

24 

22 

21 

20 

16 

24 

29 

22 

East North Central. 

18 

* 12 

13 

17 

18 

24 

27 

33 

49 

40 

West North Central. 

20 

15 

20 

11 

22 

37 

35 

33 

42 

46 

South Atlantic. 

*23 

39 

*49 

*66 

65 

49 

53 

*29 

53 

12 

East South Ontral. 

63 

74 

69 

63 

74 

12G 

103 

91 

120 

86 

West South Central. 

92 

82 

97 

122 

153 

148 

143 

107 

76 

36 

Mountain. 

10 , 

:i8 

67 

57 

67 

19 

19 

48 

48 

38 

Pacific. 

12 

20 

41 

4 

12 

29 

29 

16 

12 

53 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

*211 

*20(5 

>225 

*222 

216 

<201 

205 

*222 

217 

•206 

New England. 

216 

241 

211 

239 

241 

<242 

226 

229 

211 

219 

Middle Atlantic. 

m 

230 

253 

231 

216 

18.5 

210 

214 

217 

199 

East North Central. 

142 

3 145 

164 

168 

184 

171 

195 

241 

222 

214 

West North Central. 

120 

118 

134 

131 

131 

166 

140 

175 

173 

166 

South Atlantic.. 

* 275 j 

252 

*315 

*270 

252 

305 

268 

*241 

290 

252 

East South Central... 

320 

,303 

326 

320 

320 

292 

269 

366 

286 

269 

West South Central ... 

362 

229 

352 

464 

408 

260 

229 

178 

178 

168 

Mountain. 

324 

316 

191 

277 

219 

2f>7 

lfV2 

210 

1 172 

200 

Pacific. 

208 

217 

196 

192 

213 

163 

139 

165 

131 

150 


> Wilmington, Del., not mdiuled. Report not received at tunc of going to press, 

> Racine, Wis., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn , not included. 

* Tampa, Fla, not included 

* Spekane, Wash., not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1923 


! 

Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 1 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
ipporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total--. 

106 

97 

28,898,350 | 

28,140,934 

New England... 

12 

10 

17 

14 

22 

7 

8 

9 

6 

12 

10 

17 

11 

22 

7 

6 1 
9 
» 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,515,330 
2,566.901 
911,885 
1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,381,464 

2,566,001 

911,885 

1,023,013 

54A4tt 

l,275,8fi 

Middle Atlantic. 

Bast North Central.. 

West North Central. 

South Atlantic. 

East South Central ... 

West South Cential. 

Mountain.. 

Pacific. 












































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

C(mmun'icahU diseases — Ontario—March 1-28, 1925. —During the 
four weeks ended March 28,1925, communicable diseases were notified 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


jjiseaso 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal moninRitis___-__ 


3 

0 

7 

Chancroid.,..... 

2 

1 


Chicken pox..... 

m 


5&i 


Diphtheria...-........... 

2C5 

15 

250 

25 

German measles.........___ 

27 

191 

1 

Goiter.....-.. 

63 

5 

13 

3 

Gonorrhea................ 

110 


19U 


Influonxa__-_ 

55 

21 

Lethari^c encephalitis____ 

7 

4 

5 

4 

Measles______....___ 

hoca 

7 

2, HU 

8 

Mumps__-_..._-_ 

1,281 


1,578 

2 

Pneumonia __ 

220 

251 

Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis).___...... 

1 

1 


Scarlet fever______ 

G81 

8 

1,134 

28* 

Septic sore throat_________ 

7 

2 

5 

1 

i>!ma]lpox ____..._ 

IG 


106 

28 

Syphilis._..............._.....___......_ 

101 


215 

Tunerculosis........_......................_ 

159 

80 

156 

100 

Typhoid fever............................................._ 

72 

8 

25 

2 

Whooping cough______ 

464 

13 

__ 

140 

10 



1S25 


1924 


Smallpox was reported during the period at eight localities, the 
greatest number of cases being reported at Welland, viz, four. At 
two localities three cases each occurred. 

ESTHONIA 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever—Typhus fever — January, 1925 .— 
During the month of January, 1925, 36 cases of typhoid fever, with 
10 cas® of paratyphoid fever, and 4 cases of typhus fever were reported 
in the Republic of Esthonia. Population, 1,107,059. 

FINLAND 

LeOmrgie encephalitis—Typhoid fever — February, 1925. —During the 
period February 1 to 28, 1925, 7 cases of lethargic encephalitis and 
69 cases of typhoid fever with 29 cases of paratyphoid fever, were 
reported in Finland. Population, 3,435,249, estimated. 

862740—261-4 (809) 
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ITALY 


Malta fever- -Sicily—February 2S—March 15, 1925. —Malta fever 
has been reported in the island of Sicily, Italy, as follows: Catania — 
February 23 to March 15, 1925, throe cases, occurring in the city of 
Catania; Syracuse (province)—February 23 to March 1, 1925, one 
case. 

MALTA 

Lethargic encephalitis—Malta (unduhrd) fever—Typhoid fever — 
February 10-28, 1925. —During the period February 16 to 28, 1925, 
2 cases of lethargic encephalitis, 11 cases of Malta (undulant) fever, 
and 3 cases of typhoid fever were reported in the island of Malta. 
Population, 223,088. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be eonsidorod as complete or final as regards 
cither the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 17, 1926 ‘ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Jan. 26-Feb. 7,1926• Cases, 4,416; 

Calcutta. _* 

Feb. 16-28. 

46 

26 

deaths, 2,604. 

Madras. 

Feb. 22-Mar 7_ 

6 

6 

Rangoon. 

Siam- 

Bangkok. 

Feb. 16-28. 

6 

4 


Feb. 15-21. 

1 

1 



PLAGUE 


Ceylon: 

Feb. 15-28___ 

1 

1 






Feb. 15-21.. 


1 

Rangoon_ 

Feb. 15-28. 

24 

22 

Java: 

East Java— 

Sm^rnbava_ 

Feb. 1-7. 

1 

1 

Palestine 

Jerusalem__ 

Mar, 3-9.. 

1 







Jan. 2r>-Feb. 7,1925: f’ascs, 7,661. 
deaths, 6,298. 


SMALLPOX 


Arabia: 

Aden. 

Mar. 1-7. 

1 


Canada: 

lintiwSh Columbia— 

Oce.an Falls. 

Mar 21-27. 

3 


Ontauo. 




China. 

liongkong . 

Feb. 15-21„-_ 

2 

2 

Shanghai. 

Feb. 15-Mar. 7.— 


4 

Dominican Republic: 

Piierta Plata. 

Mar. 15-21__ 

2 


Egypt: 

Alexandria. 

Feb. 26-Mnr. 4_ 

1 


Great Britain. 

England and Wales. 

Mar. 16-21. 

133 j 



Mild cases. 

Mar. 1-28, 192.'): Cases, 16. Cor- 
re.sponding period, year 1924— 
cases, 166; deaths, 28. 


* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources* 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 17, 1925—Continued 

SHALLPOX-^ConUnued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India . 




Jan. 26-Feb. 7.1926: Cases, 6,967; 
deaths. 1.483. 

Bombay __ _ 

Ffth. 1.5-21 

52 

16 

Calcutta _ _ 

Ffih. 15-28 

644 

410 

Karachi_ * _ _ _ 

Mar. 1-7_ 

8 

3 


Madras_ 

Feb. 22-Mar. 7—. 

173 

08 


Rangoon__ 

Feb. 15-28. 

217 

49 


Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya _ _ 

Feb. 1-7. 

87 

8 


Mexico: 

Mexico City _ _ 

Feb. 15-Mar. 21... 

22 

Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral Dhstrict. 

Salina Cruz. ... 

Feb. 22-28 . 

2 

- 1 

Vera Cruz _ 

Mar. 23-29 . 

1 

Persia: 

Teheran . l . 

Jftn. 1-.31 ... 


10 


Peru: 

Arequipa _ 

Jan. 1-31 

i 

3 


Siam. 

Bangkok .... 

Feb. 15-21 . 

1 ^ 

7 


Spain. 

Malaga ..t. 

Mar. 15-21 . 


2 


Valencia _ 

Mar. 15-21 _ 

1 


Syria: 

Beirut. _ 

Feb. 11-20. 

1 



Damascus.... 

Fnh. 11-20 

22 








TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers___-_ 

Mar 1-10. 

2 


Esthonia.-.-.. 



Mexico: 

Mar. a-14. 

4 


Peru* 

Arenuipa. 

Dec. 1-31. 

2 

Union of South Africa. 

Cape Province- 

Port Elizabeth__ 

Feb 22-28. 

1 

1 

Natal- 

Diifban. __ _ __ 

Fob 15-21. 






Jan. 1925: Cases. 4. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10, 1925 * 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





June 29-Dec. 27. 1924: Cases. 14: 


Nov. 16 22. 

1 


deaths, 13 

'' Do . 

Jan. 11-24. 

2 

2 





Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 27,164; deaths, 10,228. 
Jail. 4-24, 1925: Cases, 7,941; 
deaths, 4,70.5. 

. 

Bombay. 

no .. 

Nov. 2:i-Doc. 20... 
Jan 18-24. 

4 

1 

4 


Oct 20-Jan. 3. 

59 

61 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14. 

98 

83 

Madras - -_ 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3_ 

69 

40 


Do . 

Jan 4-Feb. 21. 

131 

92 


Rangoon._-_-_ 

Nov, 9-Dec, 20_ 

0 

2 


Do _ 

Jan. 4-31. 

6 

4 


IndO'China _ . __ 



1. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30,1924: Cases. 14; 
deaths, 10. 

Province— 

Anam ___ 

Aug. 1-31. 

1 

1 

1 

Cambodia__ 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30.-- 
.do-^-.- 

G 

5 


Oocbiji'China _ 

7 

4 


Raigon _ 

Nov. 30-Doc. 6_ 

1 



Siam: 

Banirkok _ 

Nov. 9-29. 

4 

2 


Do __ _ 

Jan 18-Feb, 7. 

6 

2 






1 


1 From medical offloers of the Public Health Service. American consuls, and other sources. 
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April 17,1025 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10,1925—Continued 

PLAGUE 


Remarks 


A r,ores: 

Fayal Island— 

Castclo Branco. Nov. 25. 

Fetcira..--....do.--.——- 

St. Michael Island. Nov. 2-Jan. 3-__ 

Do. Jan. 18-24. 

Brazil: 

Bahia. Feb. 15-Jan. 10-, 

British East Africa. ^ 

Tanganyika Territory. Nov 23-Dec. 27. 

Uganda. Aug.-Nov., 1924. 

Canary Islands: 

Las Palmas. Jan. 21-23. 

Do. Feb. 4. 


Present with several cases. 


RealeJoAlto. Deo. 10. 

Tcnerille— 

Santa Cruz. Jan. 3. 

Celebes: 

Macassar____ Oct 29- 

Ceylon: 

Colombo. Nov. 9-Jan. 3— 

Do. Jan.4“Feb. 18... 

China* 

Foochow. Dec. 28-Jan. 3... 

Nanking.,.. Nov. 23-Jan. 31« 

Shing Hsicn. October, 1924— 

Ecuador: 

Chimborazo IVovincc— 

Alausi District. Jan. 14. 


Stated to be endemic. 

Stated to have been infected 
with pliigiic Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz do Tcne- 
riffe. 

In vicinity. 

Epidemic. 


10 Five plague rodents. 


Guayaquil. Nov. 16-Dcc- 31 

Do.... Jan. 1-Mar. 15. 


NiwanjJto. 
Yaguachi- 
Egypt. 


Feb 16-Mar 1.5 
Fob. 1-Mar 15. 


Alexandria. Year 1924. 

Ismailia.do.. . 

Port Said... do . 


.1 Present. 

I Do. 


At two localities on Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway. 

Rais taken, 27,004; found in- 
fpeled, 92 

Rata taken, 45,027; rats found in¬ 
fected. 234 

Year 1924 Cases, 373. Jan. 1-28, 
192.5: Cases, 15 


Province— 

Dakhalia. Jan. 1-8. 

Kalioiibiah..do.- 

Menoufich.do. 

Gold Coast.. 


2 ease, Nov 28. 

1 Liustcase, July 6. 

4 l^HSt case, Dec. 7. 
13 Last case, Dec. 20. 


Hawaii. 

Honokaa.. Nov. 4. 


India.. '.. 

Bombay. Nov. 22-Jan 3. 

Do. Jan 4-17. 

Do. Feb. 8-14. 

('alcutta .. Jan 18-24.. 

Karachi. Nov. 30-Doc. 6. 

Do. Jan. 4-Feb 21.. 

Madras Presidency. Nov. 23 Jan. 3. 

Do . Jan 4-24... .. 

Rangoon. Oct 26~Jan. 3.. 

Do. Jan 4-Feb. 7... 

ImJo-China.... . 

Province— 

Anain.. Aug. 1-Sopt. 30 

Cambodia- -.do. 

Cochin-China.do. 

Saigon. Dec. 25-31. 

Do. Jan. 11-17. 

Iraa. June 29-Doc. 13 

Jauas. Aug. 10-Doc. 6. 


Septeniber'-No vein her, 1924: 

Deaths, 48 

Plague-lnfecte<l rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
I Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925; 
Cases, 28,154; deatlis, 21,505. 
Jan. 4-24, 1925: Cases, 12,364; 
deatlis, 10463. 


Aug. 1-Scpt. 30, 1924: Cases, 
25; deaths, 20. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 
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CSSOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

J^eports Received ft’om December 27, 1924, to April 10. 1925<~Continued 

PLAGUB—Continue<l 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27,1924, to April 10,1926—Continu^ 

PLAGUE^—Contimicti ' 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Tipmarks 

Union of South Africa—Con. 
Transvaal— 

Boshof District. 

. Deo. T-Jan. a 

3 

3 

On farm. 

Native, 6 cases; white, 6 fatal 
cases. On farms. 

Do. 

. Jan. 11-Feb. 14_ 

26 

9 

Sinithndd. 

. Jan. 11-17 

1 


Win burg District. 

. Feb. 8-14. 

1 


. On farm. Native. 

On farm. 

On Farm Wolverspmit Vaal 
River. Native. 

At Marseille, Franco, Nov. 8, 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves* 
8 p 1 left for Tamatave, Mada* 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, Rod Bea port. 

Wodehouse Distiict_>.. 

. Feb. 1-7. 

2 

1 

Wolniaransstad Dls- 

Nov. 22-29 

1 

1 

trict. 

On vessel: 

S. 8. Conde. 




Btcamship... 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 




SMALLPOX 

Algeria.... 




July 1-Dec. 31,1924. Cases, 400. 
Jan. 1-20,1925: Cases, 107. 

Algiers..—.... 

Jan. i-Feb. 28. 



Arabia! 

Aden_ 

Jan. 2&-Feb. 28_ 


1 

Bolivia: 

La Paz.. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

20 

11 


Do. 

Jan. 1-31. 

5 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco__ 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3_ 

100 

27 

35 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14..,., 

78 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mpxnbasa..... 

Jan. 18-24 _ 

1 


Uriganda— 

Entebbe... 

Oct. 1-31. 

4 

.1 

.1 


British South Africa: 

Northern Hhodesia.. 

Oct. 28-Doc. 15_ 

67 

2 I 


Do. 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2. 

3 


Natives. 

Southern Khodcsia....I 

Jan. 29-Fcb. 4_ 

1 


Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary... 

Mar. 15-21 . 

1 


Stated to have been contracted 
m Ontario. 

Very mild. 

British Columbia— 

Ocean Falls... 

Mar. 7-20,.. 

8 


Vancouver_... 

Don. 14-JnTi .8 

32 


Do. 

Jon. 4-Mar. 21.. . 

268 



Victoria... 

Jan. 18-Fe>» 7 

2 



Manitoba— 

Wiimiiieg . 

Dec. 7~Jan. 3. 

14 



Do... 

Jan. 4-Feb. 27. 

30 



Now Brunswick— 

Bona venture and Qaspc 
Counties. 

N orthumberloud. 

Jan. 1-31. 

1 



Fob. 8-14 

1 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27,1924*. Cases, 33. 
Dec. 28, 1924, to Feb, 28, 1926: 
Cases, 41; deaths, 1. 

July 27-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 

Present . Feb . 22-28: One death. 

Ontario ... 




Hamilton... .. 

Jan. 24-30 _ 

1 


Ceylon.... 



Colombo. 

Jan. 18-Fob. 7 

4 


China' 

Amoy. 

Nov, 9-Feb. 14_ 



Antung . 

Nov. 17-Dec. 28... 
.Tan. S-Fftb 14 

5 


Do... . 

15 

1 


Foorhow. . 

Nov. 2-Feb. 14,... 


Present, 

Hongkong .. 

Nov. il-.Tan. 8 


2 

y 

Do ... 

Jn,n. 4-F«h 7 

0 

9 


Manchuria— 

Dairen ... 

Jan. 19-Fftb. 1 

2 . 
5 



Harbin . 

Jan. 15-Feb. 11..., 
Jan. 4-21 



Nanking . 



Do. 

Shanghai . 

Dec. 7-27 

1 

1 

2 

Do . 

Jan. 18-24 . 


Do . 

Feb. 1-14 . 

3 

4 

Deaths among Chinese. 
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April 17.1W6 


CHOLERA, PLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received firom December 27, 1924, to April 10,1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX —Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chosen: 

Seoul. 

Dec. 1-31. 

1 


Colombia: 

RimnaVAntUra_ 

Fob. 15-28. 

2 


Czechoslovakia___ 



Dominican Republic: 

Puerta Plata... 

Mar. 8-14..._ 

1 


Ecuador: 

niieyA.qiiil ____ 

Nov. 16-Dec 15.— 

4 


Egypt: 

A Icrandria _- 

Nov. 12-Doc. 31— 

10 


' Do. 

Jan. 8-28. 

8 


Esthonla__ 



France.__ _ 




Dunkirk _ 

Mar 2-8_ 

1 


St. Malo __ 

Feb 2-8. 

7 

1 

Germany.... 




Frank - Mai n 

Jan. 1-10. 

1 


Oibralftar . _ _ 

Dee. 8-14. 

1 


Gold Coast-___ 




Great Britain* 

Englnnd iind Wales.. _ 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 

472 


Do. 

Jan, 4-Mar. 14_ 

1,344 


NowrasUo-on-Tyno- 

Do. 

Jan. 18-Feb. 21_ 

0 


Mar. 1-7-.. 

1 


Greece. 




Do. 




Saloniki. 

Nov. ll-Dec. 22— 

3 


India.. 


Bombay..—. 

Nov. 2-Jan 3. 

30 

18 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb 14. 

100 

90 

Calcutta. 

Oct. 26-Jon. 8_ 

307 

170 

Do. 

Jan 4-Feb. 14. 

803 

491 

Karachi. 

Nov lO-Jan.3_ 

16 

2 

Do. 

Jan 4-Feb. 14..... 

52 

0 

Do. 

Feb. 22-28. 

13 

6 

Madras.. 

Nov. 10-Jan. 3_ 

122 

48 

Dn. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21_ 

379 

114 

Rangoon-.-. 

Oct. 20-Jan 3. 

SO 

28 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7.. 

287 : 

49 

Indo-China.. 


Province— 

Anam. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30_ 

.do... 

40 

11 

(’^ainbodia.. 

40 

9 

(^ochin-C^hina__ 

_do.. 

116 

49 

Saigon.. 

Nov lO-Jan 3_ 

17 

5 

Do. 

Jau. 4-10. 

3 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 25-31_ 

6 

2 

Tonkin. 

Aug 1-Sept. 30--. 
Juno29-I)ec 13. __ 

19 

7 

Iraq,. 

137 

60 

Bagdad___ . 

Nov. 9-Dec. 27_... 

2 

1 

Italy. 



Jamaica____ 




Do. 




Kingston.-..' 

Nov. 30-Doc 27-._ 

4 


Japan___ 



Nagasaki 

Feb. 9-15. 

3 


Taiwan... 

Jan.1-31. 

1 


Java* 

East Java— 

Pasoeroean.. 

Oot. 26-Nov. 1_ 

0 

1 

Do. 

Nov. 12-19. 



Soerabaya_ 

Oct. 19-Dec. 81.— 


212 

Do. 

Jan. 15-28. 

171 

23 


Remarks 


April-June, 1924: Cases, 1; occur¬ 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


Dec. 1-31,1924: Cases, 2. 
July-Dpcembcr, 1924. Cases,'81. 
From vessel. In quarantine. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from 
Sfax, Tunis. 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-September, 1924: Cases, 82; 
deaths, I. 


January-June, 1924’ Oases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 

Ort. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan. 4-24, 1925' Cases, 7,921; 
deaths, 1,042 

Mar. 5,1925: Epidemic. 


Aug. i-Sept. 30,1924; Cases, 223; 
deaths, 70. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur¬ 
rounding country. 

Do 


Juno 29-Dec 27, 1924: Cases, 03. 
Nov. 30,1924-Jan. 3,1925: Cases, 
50. Hex>orted as alastrlm. 
Jan. 4-31, 1925: Cases, 43. Re¬ 
ported as alastrim. 

Reporte^l as alastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15,1924: CaseS, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 
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April 17,182S 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND TBIXOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27,1924, to April 10, 1925—Continui^ 

SMALUPOX—Contliuied 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java—Continiiod 

West Java— 

Oct. 14-20. 

2 




Oct. 21-Nov. 14.,.. 

2 



Do. 

Dec. 20>Jan. 2. 

19 

4 



Dec. 26-31. 

1 


Batavia Residency. 


Oct. 14-Nov. 24... 

15 


Do . 

Jan. 1-7. 

2 


Cheribon Residency. 

pAkAlongan _ 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24... 

22 


Do _ 

Dec. 2.‘v-31_ 

3 


Province. 


Jan. 8-14. 

1 


Pekalongan Residency. 


Nov. 18-24. 

1 


Latvia.. 



Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Gases, 5. 





Jan. 1-31, 1926: Cases, 2. 

Mexico: 

DliraogO..--_----- 

Dec. 1-31 _ 


5 


Jftn.l-Feh. 2ft 


10 


DiiadlAjAra_ 

Dec. 23-29. 


1 


Do____ 

Jan. 6-Mar. 23_ 


4 



Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

5 



Do . 

Jan. 11-Fob. 14,... 

9 

.1 





Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. Mar. 


Dec. 1-31. 

i; 

i 

14,1925, present. 

Kaltnio_ _ 

Feb. 22-28.! 

1 

1 

Tampico___ 

Dec. 11-31. 

5 

4 


Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 20.... 

61 

16 


Voni Cruz.. _ 

Doc. l-,Tan. 3. 


10 


Do. 

Jan. 6-Mar. 22_I 


36 


Villa ITcrmosii _ __ 

Dec 28-Jan. 10_ 



Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Toba.sco. 

January-June, 1924: Cases, 357; 

Nigeria.. 


1 


Do. 




dejiths, 87. 

July-November, 1924: Casi«, 87; 

Persia: 

Teheran__ 




deaths, 25. 




Sept. 23-Dec 21, 1924' Deaths, 

Peru: 

Arequipa___ 

Nov. 21-30. 


1 

12 

Poland.-... 




Sept. 21~Dec. 28, 1924. Cases, 30; 

Portugal: 

Lisbon_ 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3. 

17 


deatlis, 2, 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14 — 

78 

7 


Oporto_ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27.„ 

3 

2 


Do_ __ 

Jan. ll-Mar. 14... 

3 



Bussia.-. 


January-June, 1924. Cases, 9,683; 

Siam* 

Bangkok- ___ 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3_ 

1 

1 

Jtily-Sfiptember, 1924; Cases, 
l.a*)!. 

Do... 

Jon. 18-Fob. 14.... 

12 


Sierra Leone: 

Freetown.- ___ 

Fob. 7-14. 

2 


From S. S. Elmiua. 

Spam: 

Barcelona,.. 

Nov. 27-Dcc 31... 


5 

Cadiz . 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 .. 


51 


Do. 

Jan 1-31.. 


9 


Madrid... 

Year J924. 


40 


Malaga_ 

Nov, 23-Jan. 3_ 


97 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14_ 


81 


Valencia. 

Nov. SO-Dec. 6..,. 

2 



Do. 

Feb. 15-Mor. 7_ 

3 



Switzerland- 

Lucerne. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 ... 

19 



Do... 

Jan. 1-31. 

24 



Syria 

Aleppo. 

Nov. 23-Dcc. 27... 
Jan. 4-Feb. 28 

13 

71 

2 



Do. 

18 


Damascus. 

Jan. 6-13. 


Tripoli; 

Tripoli. 

July U-Dec. 12.... 

Nov. 25-Doc. 29... 

62 

42 



Tunis: 

Tunis. 

35 


Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 18_ 

227 
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April IT, 1926 


CHOLSRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

ittpotia Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10, 1925—Continued 


SMALLPOX-*-Contiiiu«1 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. 

Dec. 13-19.... 

5 



Union of South Africa. 

Feb. 1-7 .. 



Nov. 1-Dec. 3b 1924; Cases, 14. 

Cape Province. 



Outbreaks 

De Aar District. 

Jan. 2fi-31. 



Outbreak al railway camp. 

Do. 

Orange Free State. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 17_ 

Nov 2-8. 

1 


Outbreaks. 

Ladybrand District. 

Jan. 15-31. 

_^ 


Outbieak, on farm. 

Transvaal. 

Nov. 9-,Tan. 10_ 



Do 

Do. 

Feb. 1-7. 


1.::::: 

Outl)roak.s. 

Uruguay. 




January-Juiie, 1924; Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

Do. 

On vessel: 

[. 



July-October, 1924; Cases, 45; 
deaths, 4. 

B. S. Eldridge. 

Mar 23. 

1 


At Port Townsend, from Yoko¬ 
hama and ports. 

S. S. Habana. 

Feb. 18. 

1 


At Santiago de Cuba, from 
KinRston. Jamaica 

S. S. Ruyth-. 




At St Malo, France, Jan., 1924, 
from Bfax, Tunis; believed to 
have imported smallpox in¬ 





fection. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria. ... 

Algiers. 

Do- 

Argcntiua: 

Rosario. 
Bolivia. 

T^a Paz. 
Do-- . 
Bulgaiia. 

Do...... .. 

Chile: 

Concofioion. 
Do 
Do 
IqiliqUC 
Do- _ . 

TalcaliiiMao- 
Do. 

Valparaiso 

Do--- . 

Chosen • 

Seoul . _. 
Czwhoslovakift- 
Egypt: 

Alexandria.. 

(3alro. 

Esthonia. 

France.. 

Gold Coast-- 

Greece. 

Do. 

Saloniki. 

Do- 

Japan. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontlniied 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 10, 1925—Continue 

TYPHUS FEVEB-Gontinucd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico: 

■nnrango _ ^_ 

. Dec. l“3l_ 


1 



, Doc. 2a-29. 


1 


Mexico City__ 

Nov. 0-Jan. 3_ 

80 


Including municipalities in Fed* 
eral District. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jan. 11-Feb. 14_ 

40 


San Luis Potosi........._ 

Mar. «-U - 

1 

Morocco. -__ 




November, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Palestine___ 





Deo. 23-20- _ 

1 


Jerusalem___... 

_do.. 

2 



On _ _ 

Jan. 20-2fi_ 

1 



MikVAh Tsu'aaI . - ^ - -t- 

_do_ 

1 



kamlAh _ _ _ 

Feb. 10-16. 

1 



Tiberias___ 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2...J 

2 



Peru: 

Arequipa_ 

Nov. 24-30.! 


1 


Poland. 




Sept. 28. 1924-Jan. 3,1025: Cases, 
751; deaths, 57. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon_ 

Dec. 20-.Tan. 4 .j 


2 

Oporto_ 

Jan. 4-FAb. 7_ . 1 

2 



Rumania ___ 




January-Junc, 1024: Cases, 2,906; 

Do . 




deaths. 328. 

July-August, 1924. Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

Constanza _ 

Doc. 1-10 . 

1 


Do . 

Feb. 1-28. 

2 



Russia.... 



Jan l-Jiine 30, 1024: C/ases, 

l^ningrad.. ... 

June 29-No V. 22—. 

12 


92,000. July “September, 1924; 
Cases, 5,225. 

Spain: 

Madrid. _ _.... _ 

Year 1924 . 

3 

Malaga. ... ..... 

Dec 21-27 _ 


1 


Sweden: 

Qoteborg _ 

Jan. 18-24 . 

1 



Tunis . 



r“. 

July l-l)ec 20, 1924 Cases, 40. 

Tunis ____ 

Mar. 5-11 . 

1 


Turkey: 

ConstantinoplA _ 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 


Do .. 

Jan. 2-Feb. 28 _* 

8 

1 


Union of South Africa ,_ 


Nov. 1-Doc. 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 

OftpA ProvinPA _ _ . 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 _ 

126 

24 

deaths, 87. 

Do ........ 

Fob. 1-7 . 

Outbreaks. 

‘KfiRt T^ondon _ 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 


Do . 

Jan. 18-24 . 

1 



Natal _ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 _ 

130 

50 


Do_ 

Jan.18-24 . 

Do. 

Orange Froe State _ 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 _ 

50 

8 

Jan. 11-17: Outbreaks. 

Transvaal __ 

.do . 

30 

5 

Yugoslavia . _ 



Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. 

Belgrade _ 

Nov. 24-Dec. 28._. 

5 






YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast.. 

October~N o vem - 

4 

4 


Salvador- 

San Salvador.... 

ber, 1924. 

June-October, 1924 

I 

77 

28 

Last COSO, Oot. 22,1024. 
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VIABILITY OF B. TYPHOSUS IN STORED SHELL OYSTERS 

By Conrad Kinyoun, Assistaut Bacteriologist, Hygienic l,al)oratory, UniteiJ States Public Health 

Service 

The object of this work was to detcrinine whether oysters con¬ 
taminated with B. typhosvs and then stored under usual market 
conditions would remain potentially infectious over a length of 
time sufficient to allow them to reach the consumer. Conflicting 
opinions are now current as to the length of time the causative 
agent of typhoid fever can remain viable in the oyster, and even 
as to whether the oyster can harbor the organisms at all. Obviously 
an oyster which harbors typhoid organisms for as short a time as 

24 hours becomes a potential infecting agent for that time. Practi¬ 
cally it is of interest to know whether the time elapsing between the 
removal of the oyster from the bed and actual consumption after 
passing through customary commercial channels is suflicient for oysters 
to rid themselves of possible infection. 

As early as 1603, oysters were incriminated in intestinal disorders, 
when suspicion was directed toward them by an illness of Henry 
IV of France (7). It was not until the close of the nineteenth 
century, however, that oysters and shellfish as agents of disease 
transmission received particular attention. In October, 1894, 
Conn focused attention on the oyster by his investigation of the 
now famous Wesleyan outbreak, and though only three outbreaks 
of typhoid fever were definitely traced to the oyster before 1925, 
these stimulated wide interest and consequent study, with attendant 
epidemiological and bacteriological investigations. 

It is agreed that the medium of infection of oysters with B. ty- 
phosvs is water; but there is a wide divergence of opinion upon tho 
viability of the organisms in water. Do Giaxa (12) found numerous 
typhoid bacilli nine days after inoculation in ordinary sea water and 

25 days after inoculation in sterilized sea water. Ho made no ex¬ 
aminations later than these. Cassedebot, quoted by Frankland (1), 
found the typhoid organisms de^stroyed in sterilized sea water within 
48 hours. Frankland (1) found 1 per cent and 3 per cent salt water 
prejudicial to typhoid. Foote (2) concludes that even in extremely 
cold weather, typhoid bacilli will live in unsterilized braclush water 
(0.06 to 0.15 per cent salt) at least eight days, while in warmer 

Se27S*-2St—1 (819) 
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water they rapidly diminish in numbers and can not be detected 
after three weeks. Herdman and Boyce (3) conclude that typhoid 
bacilli will not flourish in clean salt water. Klein, quoted by Reille 
(7), states that according to liis experiments sea water is favorable 
to the survival of typhoid, and Rcille (7) corroborates this finding. 
Burdoni et al., quoted by Conn (10), proved the typhoid bacillus 
would live in sea water for 14 days.^’ De Freytag (11) found that 
the typhoid bacillus would live in concentrated salt and gelatin 
solution for five months, but not six months, at room temperature. 

To check the viability of the cultures used in the present experi¬ 
ment, flasks containing 500 c. c. of 3.5 per cent and 30 per cent salt 
water were sterilized, then inoculated with a half slant each of the 
Bawling and the Hopkins strains of 2?. typhosus and kept at room 
temperatux'e. From day to day 0.1 c. c. from each flavsk was trans¬ 
ferred to Endo plates and glucose broth fermentation tubes; and 
when grovth resulted, it was proved to be B, typliosvs. This test 
showed that in 3.5 per cent sterilized salt water the organisms 
remained viable during the course of the experiment—15 days— 
while in the 30 per cent salt B, typhosus was not proved after 24 
hours. 

As to viability in the oyster itself, Harrington (13) cites the 
conclusion of Polak that during transportation the life processes of 
the oyster have an inimical influence upon bacteria, duiiinishing 
their number and, in certain cases, destroying them entirely; but 
Harrington states that this conclusion is opposed to that of others 
who had found that the typhoid fever organisms live longer in the 
tissues and juice of tlie oyster than in the sea water. Field (6) 
cites experiments showing that many oysters are damaged and 
destroyed during storage and transportation, thus affording a favor¬ 
able medium for the multiplication of typhoid organisms. 

Previous laboratory work gives a range of infection lasting from 
eight days to six weeks. Foote (2) stated that, with oysters kept 
at a temperature ranging from 50® to 65° F. (10° to 18.3° C.), the 
typhoid organism lives longer in the stomach and in the juice of the 
oyster than it does in the water in which the oyster grows, and that 
if there is an increase in organisms this increase takes place within 
the first two weeks, after which there is a decrease, but that the 
typhoid bacillus may be found even 30 days after the date of in¬ 
fection. Boyce and Ilerdman (4) recovered typhoid organisms 14 
days after infection; Field (5, 6) 9 days after infection, and from 
4 to 6 weeks if oysters were cooled; Reille (7) from 9 to 28 days; 
Klein from 7 to 11 days; Stiles (8) from 7 to 21 days. 

Park (14) states that infection is transitory and that oysters 
usually cleanse themselves in from 6 to 8 days. Gorham (9) gave 
an opinion, based on the seasonal counts, that oysters hibernate. 
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Following this suggestion as to oyster hibernation, the New York 
City health department showed that infection did not occur in 
hibernating oysters when the surrounding water had 13,0( 0 typhoid 
bacilli per c, c. Pease, quoted by Park (14), states that at 2.2® C. 
oysters close their shells so tightly as to be impervious to particles 
of dyes in aqueous solution. 

The oysters used in the tests here reported were of a large salt¬ 
water variety, tonged from Tangier Sound in the Chesapeake Bay 
and brought to Washington by power boat. By the time they bad 
reached Washington they had been out of water eiglit days. Two 
bushels were purchased on February 4, 1925, brought to the Hy¬ 
gienic Laboratory, and stored outdoors for the night. 

The following morning they were brought inside and cleaned 
roughly by scrubbing with brush and cold tap water. They wore 
then placed in 6 large glass aquarium jars, each containing about 
16 liters of sterilized tap water to which 3.5 per cent sodium chloride 
C. P. had been added. The amount of water was sufficient to cover 
the oysters generously. Air was passed through this water in a slow 
stream, allowing ample aeration. After two hours, when the tem¬ 
perature in the jars ranged from 24° to 28° C., they were each 
inoculated with two-thirds of a liter of 24-hour bouillon culture. 
The inoculum consisted of 2 liters each of Rawlings and Hopkins 
strains of B, typhosv^. Previous to inoculation it was noticed that 
the oysters had opened their shells. Six in each jar were tested for 
viability. On slight stimulation all closed their shells. During 
the night, air was passed through the water every two hours for 10 
minutes. Cultural chocks were made of the cultures used for 
inoculation. 

After 24 hours^ feeding, the oysters were taken from the aquariums, 
drained, and placed in galvanized-iron buckets. One portion was 
placed in a laboratory cold room, which is maintained at 10° C., 
and the other portion, covered with ice, was placed outdoom. The 
latter was re-iced daily. During the tost the mean daily outside 
temperature ranged from 27° F. to 58° F. (-2.8° C. to 14.4° C.), 
with an average of 43° F. (6.1° C.). 

• From day to day individuals from each lot were opened and 
cultured. Opening was preceded by flaming the shell thoroughly 
with a Bunsen burner, prying the shell apart wdth a flamed oyster 
knife, and cutting the attachment muscle of the right shell. 
Cultures were obtained from the shell liquid with a pipette, and from 
the stomach by searing, dissecting out and opening the stomach, 
and culturing with a loop, all under aseptic conditions. 

The cultures were made on Endo plates, from which colonies were 
fished to Russelks double sugar medium, and to glucose broth fer¬ 
mentation tubes. These presumptive tests were followed by testing 
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motility, agglutinating power and iirfol production, action upon gela¬ 
tin, and fermentation reactions uponlevulose, sorbitol, dulcitol, lactose, 
salicin, inositol, and dextrine. Unless an organism reacted typically 
to all these criteria, it was not considered to be B. typhosus. Motility 
was observed from 24-hour broth cultures, which were also used for 
agglutinating tests. The latter were performed on microscopic slides 
by adding a drop of culture to a dilution of monovalent serum. Indol 
production was tested by moistening the plugs of control tubes on 
each culture with a concentrated solution of oxalic acid. Enlows* 
medium was used for the fermentation reactions. Adequate controls 
on all media and reactions were run. 

No attempt was made to estimate the number of typhoid colonies 
quantitatively on the plates from day to day. It was noticed, how¬ 
ever, that from a very large number at the first, there was no appre¬ 
ciable diminution until after the eighth day. On the fifteenth day 
the typhoid-like colonies had decreased to approximately one-fourth 
the original concentration. 

Of the total number of colonies on the plates, it was noticed that 
the rale of reduction in tho.se from the stomach was faster than in 
those fn)m the shell liquid. In the 296 Endo plates made, colonies 
similar to those of B. €oli were encountered in seven instances. 

The experiment was terminated on the fifteenth day of storage, 
because it was found that some of the oysters stored at 10° C. were 
dying, or were in a damaged .«tate. Those iced, although in good 
condition, were becoming bloated from drinking melted ice. Either 
of these cofiditions would cause oysters to be unmarketable; and as 
a considerable proportion of oystere are eaten within 15 days after 
being dredged, it is believed that the results obtained arc of practical 
value. 

The accompanying table gives a summary of the work done. It 
will be noticed that occasionally there is a plate which had no typhoid¬ 
like colonies upon it, and also that typhoid was not proved in every 
instance where a colony was fished. Durii^ the latter part of the 
work, there was an increasing number of colonies which, although 
resembling typhoid on Endo medium, and not producing gas ia 
glucose broth, either failed to give characteristic fermentation 
reactions, or liquified gelatin. The possibility of encountering such 
organisms led to placing reliance not upon the presumptive teste 
but wholly upon the confirmatory testa. 
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Summary of daily tests 


Number of days 
stored 

10® G. 


2.8' 

Iced 

C. to 14.4® 0.1 


Num¬ 

ber 

opened 

Num¬ 
ber of 
fish¬ 
ings 
made 

Proved 
B ty¬ 
phosus 

Occur¬ 
rence of 
colon- 
like 

colonies 

on 

plates 

Plates 
with 
no ty- 
phoid- 
hke 

colonies 

Num¬ 

ber 

opened 

Num¬ 
ber of 
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ings 
made 

Proved 
B ty¬ 
phosus 

Occur¬ 
rence of 
cnlou- 
hke 

colonies 

on 

plates 

Plates 
with 
no ty¬ 
phoid- 
like 

colonies 

1. 

6 

28 

28 



0 

0 

0 



2... 

5 

21 

21 



2 

6 

8 



8. 

4 

18 

17 


1 

2 

8 ; 

7 


i 

4. 

4 

16 

1.5 


1 

2 

6 j 

6 



5. 

4 

16 

13 



2 

8 

8 



6. 

4 

16 

16 



2 

8 

8 



7. 

4 

10 

10 



2 

8 

8 



8. 

4 

in 

10 1 



2 

8 

7 



30. 

4 

in 

15 



2 

8 

8 



11. 

4 

l.»i 

12 



2 

G 

2 

i 

2 

13. 

4 

15 

13 

3 


2 

7 

5 

3 

1 

14. 

2 

8 

C 1 



2 

8 

6 



16. 

2 

8 

6 



2 

7 

2 















SUMMARY 

Oysters wore aroused from hi])ernati()n, f(^d with B. typhosuRj and 
then stored. B. typhosus was being recovered 15 days after the 
oysters had been fed with the organism, when tlic tests were dis¬ 
continued. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF CAUSES OP SICKNESS 

An infomal committee was called a few months ago by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, through Mr. Magnus W. 
Alexander, president, to consider the question of a standard classi¬ 
fication of diseases which cause disabling sickness among industrial 
workers. The result of this work was a tentative list of diseases 
which is based upon the Inteniational List of Causes of Death. This 
list is being submitted to various organizations and agencies inter¬ 
ested. 

The fact that an increasing number of industrial plants and other 
organizations are rcicording the sickness which occurs among the 
workers has, it is realized, made desirable a greater uniformity in 
the manner in which the diseases are classified and made available 
for general use in studies of morbidity and industrial hygiene. In¬ 
vestigations have s])own that even when reliable records of sickness 
are kept by industrial medical departments, in many instances there 
is no common basis for comparison on account of the diveme methods 
and practices employed in the classification of ailment;S causing 
disability. This ([uestion has been disemssed at several meetings of 
various organizations interested; and the committee, called together 
under the aus])ices of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
was informally composed of i*eprcsentativcs of a number of these 
organizations. The membership was as follows: 

Mr. H. N. Dambmann, National Safety Council. 

Dr. William H. Davis, Bureau of the Census. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, American vStatistical Association. 

Dr, E. S. Quinby, American Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

Dr. F. L. Jtector, Conference Board of Physicians in Industry. 

Mr. Edgar Sydenstricker, United States Public Health Service. 

Dr. Wade Wright, Industrial Hygiene Section, American Public 
Health Association. 

At its first meeting the committee was organized with Doctor 
Kector as secretaiy and Mr. Sydenstricker as chairman. The fol¬ 
lowing subcommittee was appointed to prepare a tentative morbidity 
classification based on the International List of the Causes of Death 
(third revision): 

Mr. Dean K. Brundage, United States Public Health Service, 
chairman. 

Mr. George H. Van Buren, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. J. O. Spain, Bureau of the Census. 

It will be noted that this list follows closely the terminology and 
the titles used in the International List and is, of course, subject to 
the same criticisms. Its purpose, however, was not to revise the 
International List, but merely to specify under the various titles 
already used in the list those causes and conditions which are most 
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frequently encountered in the sickness experience of industrial em¬ 
ployees. The report of the committee is published herewith as 
submitted for criticism and suggestions. 

The committee, having accomplished the preliminary work for 
which it was called, passed a resolution requesting that the continua¬ 
tion of the work be under the Public Health Service. In accordance 
with this request, the Statistical Office of the Public Health Service, 
in cooperation with other’s who are interested, has begun tlie prepara¬ 
tion of a manual of the causes and conditions of disability and will 
prepare reports from time to time on the progress of tlie work. 

UlST OF DISEASES AND PATHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS FOB INDUSTRIAL 
MORBIDITY STATISTICS > 

I. Epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases: 

1. Typhoid and paratyphoid fevers (1). 

2. Malaria (5). 

3. Iiifluenisa (11). 

4. Other epidemic and endemic diseases (2-*4, 6-10, 12-25).* 

5. Tuberculosis (all forms) — 

a. Tuberculosis of the respiratory system (31). 

b. Other forms of tuberculosis (32-37). 

6. Venereal diseases— 

a. Syphilis — 

1. Syphilis, so reported (38). 

2. Locomotor ataxia and general paralysis of the insane (72 and 7G). 

5. Chancroid (39). 

c. Gonorrhea (all forms) (40). 

7. Purulent infection, septicemia (41).* 

8. Other infectious diseases, exclusive of those under 4— 

a. Anthrax (27). 

b. Other diseases in this group ^26, 28-30, 42).* 

II. General diseases not included in Class I; 

1. Cancer and other malignant tumors, all forms and sites (43-49). 

2. Benign tumors and tumors not reported as malignant (50 )—* 

a. Nonmalignant. 

b. XTnqualificd. 

3. Rheumatism—* 

a. Acute rheumatic fever (51). 

b. Chronic rheumatism, osteoarthritis, gout (52). 

1 Figures In pareiithesc.s represent corresponding title numbers from the International List of Causes of 
Death, third revision, Paris, 1»20. 

9 Should any of the diseases ncinded in this group indicate marked prevalence, they should be shown 
separately. 

9 When not due to an accident. 

* This title does not include tumors of the female genital organs, tumor of the brain, tumor of the thyroid 
gland, tumor of the prostate, etc. (See “ tumor " in index of the Manual of the International List of Causes 
of Death, third revi.sion, p. 292.) 

9 Illness due to rheumatism is subdivided into acute and chronic, in accordance with the detailed In¬ 
ternational List of the Causes of Death. Probably so many ca.ses will be reported as due to **rlioumatism ** 
without any qualification that it will be Impracticable to determine which of the two conditions actually 
caused the illness; but inasmuch as acute rheumatic fever, a disease which has epidemic prevalence, differs 
80 markedly from arthriti? deformans, a disease of the Joints of doubtful etiology, which ordinarily pursues 
a chronic coarse, it is felt that the subdivision should be maintained, and an effort made to obtain the in¬ 
formation necessary for the proper classification of rheumatism. If it is found to be in practicable in c^tain 
Instances to obtain this information, it is recommended that rheumatism, unqualified, be placed in sub¬ 
division (acute rheumatism) in accordance with the International List. This title does not include 
*^musouJar rhoumatism.** 
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II. Oenkral dibeasew not iNCLtTPED IN Class I— ^Coutinudd. 

4. Alcoholism, acute or chronic (66). 

5. Chronic, poisoning— 

a. Inorganic (67). 
h. Organic substances (68).® 

6. Other general diseases (53-65, 6d).^ 

III. Diseases of the nervous system and of the organs of special sense: 

1. Neuralgia, neuritis, hysteria (82)—* 

a. Neuralgia. 

&. Neuritis. 

c. Sciatica. 

d. Migraine. 

e. Hysteria. 

/. Others under this title. 

2. Other diseases of the nervous system^— 

a. Functional nervous disorders, such as neurasthenia, nervous pros- 
, tratioii, nervousness, etc. (84). 

h. Others under this title (70, 71, 73-75, 77-81, 83).® 

3. Diseases of the eye and annexa (85)— 

a. Conjunctivitis. 
h. Eyestrain. 

r. Foreign body in the eye. 
d. Others under this titlc.^® 

4. Diseases of the ear (86a)— 

a. Earache. 

h. Otitis media. 

c. Others under this title. 

5. Diseases of the mastoid process (86b). 

IV. Diseases of the riucTTLATouy system: 

1. Diseases of the heart (87-90). 

2. Diseases of the arteries (91)— 

a. Arteriosclerosis (91b). 

b. Others under this title (91a and 91c). 

3. Diseases of the veins (93)— 

a. Hemorrhoids. 
h. Phlebitis. 

c. Varicose veins. 

d. Others under this title. 

4. Diseases of the lymphatic s3"stom (94)— 

a. Adenitis and swollen glands.*^ . 
h. Others under this title. 

6. Hemorrhage without specified cause (95)— 

a. Epistaxis. 

b. Others under this title. 

«Included under this title nre all poisonings other than those of a sudden, accidental character. (See 
Inte^ntitlon^il List, titles 175-177 an<i 18J.) 

7 Should any of the diseases included in this group Indicate marked prevalence, they should be shown 
separately, 

»IT ystcria appears to be out of place in f his lllle, but Inasmuch as it Is included with neuralgia and neuritis 
In the IntcrniiUonul List of the ('auses of Death, it was deemed advisable to keep it in the same place in this 
list, and to show the number of such cases by providing subtitle “e". 

^ Tides 72 and 76 m the International List (locomotor ataxia, and general paralysis of the insane) should 
be added to tdle B8 (syidiills). 

' Should trh(boma or certain other diseases of the eye show marked prevalence, subdivisions ii^otdd be 
edde J for these diseases. 

Include abscesses of the axilla, groin, cervical, and other lymphatic glanda 
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IV. Diseases op the cikculatqky system—C kmtinueci. 

6* Other diseases of the circulatory system (92, 96)— 

a. High-blood pressure (96). 

b. Others under this title (92, 96). 

V. Diseases of the REsnitATonY system: 

1. Diseases of the nasal fossae and their annexa (97)— 

а. Coryica, rhinitis, and ‘^cold” (unqualified). 

б. Sinusitis. 

c. Others under this title. 

2. Diseases of the larynx (OS)—■ 

a. Laryngitis. 

h. Others under this title. 

3. Bronchitis (99)— 

a. Acute, excluding capillary bronchitis (see V4a). 

b. Chronic. 

c. Unspecified. 

4. Pneumonia (all forms) (100, 101)— 

a. Bronoho-pncunionia, including capillary bronchitis (100). 
h. Lobar pneumonia (101a). 

c. Other forms of pneumonia, including pneumonia unspecified (101b). 
6. Pleurisy (102). 

6. Asthma (105). 

7. Other di.seases of the respiratory system (tuberculosis excepted)— 

a. Pneumocuniosia (107a) 

b. Cough, unqualified (107c). 

c. Hay fever (107c). 

d. Others under this title (103, 104, 100, 107). 

VI. DiSEASE.S of the DIOBSTTVR SYSTEM: 

1. Diseases of the mouth and annexa (108)— 

а. Toothache (unciualitied). 

б. Abscessed tooth. 

c. P^^orrhea alveolaris. 

d. Other conditions of the te(‘Hi or gums. 
c. Canker of mouth (umpialitied). 

/. Others under this title. 

2. Diseases of the ]jharynx and tonsils (109) — 

a. Diseases of tlie pharynx. 
h. Diseases of the tonsils. 

c. Bore throat (uji(|ualified). 

d. Streptococcie sore throat. 

€. Others under this title. 

3. Diseases of the stomach (111, 112)— 

a. Gastric and duodenal ulcer. 

b. Gastritis. 

c. Dyspei)sia and indigestion (umiualified). 

d. Nervous indigestion. 

€. Nausea, vomiting, 

/. Stomach trouble (unqualified), 
g. Others under this title. 

*4. Diarrhea and enteritis (114), 

6. Appendicitis (117). 

II This includes fibrosis, silicosis, and other changes produced by dust and other irritating agents. 
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VI. Diseabes of the digestive system —Continued* 

C. Hernia, intestinal obstruction (118)—** 

a. Hernia. 

b. Intestinal obstruction (organic obstructions only). 

7. Other diseases of the intestines— 

0. Constipation (119). 

b. Others under this title (115, 116, 119). 

8. Diseases of the liver and gall bladder— 

a. Jaundice (124). 

b. Cholecystitis (124). 

c. Gallstones (123). 

d. Others under this title (120-124). 

9. Peritonitis without specified cause (126). 

10. Other diseases of the digestive system (110, 125, 127)— 

a. “Cramps.’' 

b. Others under this title. 

VII. NoNVENEKEAL diseases of the GENITO-UrtlNABY SYSTEM AND ANNEX At 

1. Nephritis, acute and chronic— 

a. Acute (128). 

b. Chronic, including unspecified (120). 

2. Diseases of the bladder (133)— 

a. Cystitis. 

h. Others under this title. 

3. Nonpucrpcral diseases of the female genital organs— 

a. Menstrual disorders (140, 141). 
h. Others under this title (137' 141). 

4. Other nonveT\ereal distvases of the genito-iirinary system and annexa 

(130-132, 134-13t3, 142). 

VIII. The puerperal state (143-150). 

IX. Diseases op the skin and op the cellular tissue: 

1. Furuncle (152). 

2. Abscess, unqualified (153). 

3. Acnc (154). 

4. Dermatitis venenata (154). 

5. Eczema (154). 

6. Herpes zoster (154), 

7. Impetigo contagiosa (154). 

8. Pruritus (154). 

9. Urticaria (154). 

10. Ulcer, unc|ualificd (154). 

11. Others under this title (151, 153, 154). 

X. Diseases of the bones and' of the organs of locomotion: 

1. Diseases of the bones, tuberculosis excepted (155). 

2. Diseases of the joints (tuberculosis and rheumatism excepted) (15G), 

3. Amputations (157). 

n WTien not duo to an external cause. 

< A report of “cramps" in a inaio Ronorally moans, it is believed, some stomach or intestinal disturbance 
which rightly belongs under diseases of the digestive system instorui of under convulsions, as given in the 
International List In fatal csises, however, “cramps” should be allocated to the convulsions title. 
Cramps duo to menstrual disorders should be classified under VH, 
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X. Di8BA8£a oir THE BONES akd- OP THE onoANs OP LOCOMOTION—Continued. 

4. Other diseases of the organs of locomotion (168)— 

а. Bursitis. 

б. Flat foot. 

c. Lumbago, 

d. Myalgia, including stiff neck/’ etc, 

6. Myositis. 

/. Others under this title. 

XIV. ** External causes: 

A. Accidents, occupational— 

1. Accidental burns, conflagration (178, 179). 

2. Accidental asphyxiation by poisonous gas or vapor (181). 

3. Accidental cuts or punctured wounds (184).* 

4. Accidental falls (185). 

5. Excessive cold (193). 

6. Excessive heat (194). 

7. Fractures, sprains, luxations (201). 

8. Other external causes: 

a, Tnf(‘cted wound (202). 

b. All others (165-174, 177, 180, 182, 183, 186-192, 195-200, 202, 

203). 

B. Accidents, nonoccupational or unqualified— 

1. Poisoning by food (175): 

a, Ptoniain poisoning. 
h. Others under this title. 

2. Other acute accidental poisonings (gas excepted) (176, 177): 

o. Ivy poisoning (177). 

h. Others under this title (176, 177). 

3. Accidental burns, conflagration (178, 179). 

4. Accidental asphyxiation by poisonous gas or vapor (181). 

5. Accidental cuts or punctured wounds (184), 

6. Accidental fall (185). 

7. Excessive cold (193). 

8. Excessive Iicat (194). 

9. Fractures, sprains, luxations (201). 

10. Other external causes: 

a. Infected wound (202). 

b. All others (1G5-174, 180, 182, 183, 186-192, 195-200, 202, 203). 

XV. Ill-definp:d and unknown causes (205): 

1. Headache. 

2. Exhaustion.*® 

3. Backache. 

4. Biliousness. 

6. Fever. 

6. Fainting. 

7. Dizziness. 

8. Other ill-defined conditions. 

9. Cause unknown. 

XVI. All other causes (159-164, 204). 

^ Oroupfi XI and XII aro omitted because they are diseases and conditions of no Industrial Importance. 
Group XIII is omitted because “old ago” is rarely reported as a cause of disability on account of the fact 
that tliere are very few really old persons in industry. It is felt that senility could just as well be classb 
fied aa ^'general debility” m the lU defined group. 

*9 Including debilityi weakness, fatigue, overwork, general run-down condition, and the like 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

BEVIEW or THE MONTHLY EPIDEI^flOLOGlCAL REPORT FOB MARCH 15, 1925, ISSUED 
BY THE HEAI.TH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS* SECRETARIAT! 

Although influenza outbreaks occurred in many countries during 
January and February, ^Hhe type has usually been mild and the 
mortality inconsiderable,'’ states the Epidemiological Report issued 
March 15 at Geneva by the Health Section of the League of Nations^ 
Secretariat. In addition to the considerable prevalence of the disease 
in Western Europe, previously mentioned, outbreaks are reported 
from Moscow, Japan, and the United States. All of those outbreaks 
have been mild and there were no indications that more serious 
epidemics wore developing. 

The outbreak of epidemic hiccough in Denmark, referred to last 
month, continued in January, with 368 cases reported as compared 
with 344 cases in December. Reports from the city of Copenhagen 
show that the maximum occurred there in December, and no case 
was reported in the second half of February. 

Lethargic encephalitis .—^A slight but gradual increase in the number 
of cases of lethargic encephalitis was indicated in the reports for 
England and Wales during January and February; 231 cases were 
notified in February and 194 in the preceding four weeks. In Scot¬ 
land, the report for 16 towns gives 31 cases in the four weeks ended 
March 7 as compared with 17 cases in the preceding four weeks. 
Some cases were reported from a number of countries in Europe, 
notably Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, where from 10 to 20 cases were notified in January. 

Plague .—The high prevalence of plague in the central provinces of 
Java has been mentioned in previous reports. A sharp increase in 
the number of reported deaths occurred in November and December. 
For the first three weeks of December the deatlis from plague in 
Java numbered 2,091—about 1,000 more than had been recorded 
in any four-week period since the introduction of plague on the 
island in 1911. The Provinces of Soerakarta, Kedu, and Banjumas 
are the most severely affected. 


Deaths from plague in Java^ July 15 to December 1024 


Four-week period 

Number 
of deaths 

Four-week period 

Number 
of deaths 

July 1&-Aug 11. 

Aug 12-Sept. 8.1 

704 

844 

1,187 

Oct. 7-NOV.3. 

Nov. 4-rJoc. 1_ 

1,360 

1,984 

12,091 

Sept. »-Oct. 0. 

Doc. 2-22*.. 




! Throe weeks only. 


Plague continued to increase in India during December and the 
beginning of January; the total number of deaths reported was, 
however, approximately the same as at the corresponding date a 

! From tho Statistical Oflloe, United States Public Health Service. 
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ywar ago. Where individual provinces are considered, it is seen that 
while the disease was less prevalent than a year ago in Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, and particularly Burma, it was more prevalent in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. 

The plague incidence in most of its endemic areas in Africa is low 
and on the decline. In the Union of South Africa, where about the 
same number of cases have been reported each month for several 
months, 26 cases were notified from February 1 to 25. No new case 
of plague was reported in January in the Gold Coast and no case 
was notified in Egypt from January 22 to March 5. No country 
on the Mediterranean reported a case of plague during the month 
between the publication of the February and March Epidemiological 
Reports. 

Recent reports from Ecuador indicate an increase in plague in 
Guayaquil. 

Cases of j)laguc reported in Gxtayaquilf Ecuador 


Half-month 

Number 
of cases 

Dec 1-15. 

2 

Dec ir.-;u. 

1 

Jan. 1 1.5. 

ft 

Jan . 

11 

Feb.1-15 . 

14 


Cholera ,—The total mimber of cases of cholera reported in India 
at the beginning of January exceeded the number reported at the 
same date a year ago. The excess was entirely duo to the high 
prcTalcnce in Madras, where over half of the cases 0 (‘curred. The 
only other province with a high prevalence was Bengal, where it 
was declining and was less than in the previous year. A recrudes¬ 
cence of the disease may be expected in March/' states the Report. 

Typhus and relapsing fever ,—Tiie incidence of typhus in Eastern 
Europe" according to the Report, ‘^is lower than during any preced¬ 
ing winter since the war." Excepting Russia, Poland has had the 
greatest number of cases, where in the first five weeks of 1925, 611 
cases were notified, as compared with 978 and 1,849 cases, respectively, 
in the corresponding periods of 1924 and 1923. 

Cases of typhus and relapsing fever reported in Bussia, 1923-19^4 


Month 

Typhus 

Kclupsinj? fever j 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

January. 

5ft, 123 

1,5,675 

69,401 

7,648 

Fo bn Jury. 

46,157 

18,950 

47,111 

6,960 

5,341 

Man^h... 

41,1.56 

20,240 

3ft, m 

April. 

May. 

30,598 

17,210 
1.5.4.57 

25, 478 

5,124 

25,445 

19,990 

.3,949 

June... 

11,801 

8*1.50 

12,694 

2,044 

Jtdy. 

6,268 

4,570 

11,009 

.3,049 

Aufiast .— 

4,089 

2,931 

10,398 

2,653 

September. 

3,517 

2,347 

7,564 

2,248 

October.. 

4,288 

1 3,944 

7,296 

» 1,370 
^583 

Novcml)er. 

4,969 

U,877 

6,338 

DecenilHT... 

7,882 ! 

14*227 ; 

5,169 

1776 


»Incomplete. 
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Smallpox .—Very few cases of smallpox were reported by most of 
the European countries for January or February. The disease con¬ 
tinued to spread in England and Wales, and during the four weeks 
encl(Kl February 21, 593 cases were reported, compared with 416 
cases the preceding four weeks. A new outbreak of smallpox was 
reported in Switzerland, chiefly in the Canton of Lucerne. During 
February, 78 cases were notified, and 26 in the preceding four weeks. 
In Spain a considerable increase in mortality from smallpox during 
the autumn and early winter is shown. In December, 252 deaths 
were reported, compared with 59 deaths in December, 1923. 

Smallpox has been declining steadily in Russia, the number of 
cases in European Russia (exclusive of the Ukraine) declined from 
slightly over 2,800 per month in February and March to 436 cases 
in August. The autumn recrudescence has been slight and only 624 
cases were reported for November, though this figure is probably 
somewhat incomplete. 

Scarlet fever .—The prevalence of scarlet fever in most European 
countries was somewhat lower in January and February than in the 
months of November and December. 

In Russia scarlet fever has been extensively prevalent, with an 
incidence about twice that of 1923. In July the number of cases 
began increasing, and in October, 18,551 cases were notified in Euro¬ 
pean Russia exclusive of the Ukraine. In November and December 
the number seems to have declined somewhat, but returns were still 
incomplete. 

Measles .—The incidence of measles was not high in most countries, 
and, indeed, was unusually low in several, as, for example, Denmark 
and the United States. On the other hand, Hungary reported an 
increased incidence in January, when 4,696 cases were notified, in 
comparison with 1,977 cases in January, 1923. Also in France and 
Italy the disease was somewhat more prevalent than in the previous 
winter. The rather serious epidemic in Leningrad referred to in the 
previous report continued into February, with 775 cases and 64 
deaths in the three weeks ended February 14, and 965 cases and 63 
deaths the preceding three weeks. 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISIONS 

Interference with local health officer in performance of his duties .— 
(Oklahoma Criminal Court of Appeals.) A person was charged with 
obstructing a local health officer in the performance of his duties 
regarding the control of rabies. The statute conferring authority on 
the local health officer contained nothing specific relative to rabies 
control, but by inference gave the State board of health power to adopt 
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regulations. It was not alleged that the State hoard of health had 
promulgated any rules relative to animals aflBicted with rabies. The 
court held that in order to sustain the prosecution the written 
accusation should aver that the State board of health had promul¬ 
gated some rule concerning rabies and that the accused had inter¬ 
fered with the operation of such rule sought to bo enforced by the 
local health oflicer, (Shilkctt v. State, 232 Pac. 127.) 

Secretary of city hoard of health held to occupy an “office .'^—(New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals.) The secretary of the board of 
health of the city of Bayonne, an honorably discharged soldier, was 
removed from his office contrary to the provisions of a 1922 State 
law restricting the removal of an ex-service person holding a position 
or office under the State or municipal government. The removed 
secretary brought a proceeding to determine title to the office. It 
was contended against him that the position of secretary was not an 
office within the meaning of the act relating to such a proceeding as 
he had brouglit, and was not a position or office within the meaning 
of the law restrict ing the removal of ex-service persons. The court 
held that the jxtsition of scci'otary was an ollicc within the meaning 
of both acts and that the person removed was rightfully entitled to 
the office. (Brodman v. Hade, 127 Atl. 249.) 

Statute prohihitbu) sale of under-xveiyht calves construed .— (Massa¬ 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court.) Tlie defendant slaughtered and 
dressed 120 calves. TIu^ head, hide, feet, and intestines were re¬ 
moved fi t in each carcass, but the pluck (heart, liver, lungs, and wind¬ 
pipe), shins, sweetbread, and tail were retained. An inspector of 
the local board of health was present when the calves were slaugh¬ 
tered. Eaidi caieass was weighed and the inspector stamped each 
one with his official stamp. Two days later the carcasses wore taken 
to another place, the pluck, shins, srveetbroad, and tail having been 
removed. When delivered, 15 were found to weigh less than 40 
pounds and w'(>re seized and condemned as being under-weight. 
Section 1 of chapter 329, Statutes of lOOS (now .section 13S of chapter 
94, General Laws), prohibited “the sale, offer or exposure for sale, 
or delivery for use as food, of the carcass, or any part or product 
thereof, * * * of any calf weighing less than 40 pounds when 
dressed, with head, feet, hide, and entrails removed.” The court 
held that the words “when dressed” in the statute fixed a time 
rather than stated a condition and meant at the time at which a calf 
is slaughtered and dressed. The word “entrails” was held to mean 
intestines and not to include the pluck and sweetbread. (Common¬ 
wealth V. Cohen, 140 N. E. 228.) 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL Ih 1925 


Summary of information received hy telegraph from industrial insurance com- 
ponies for week ended April Ilf 19S5f and corresponding week of 19B4* {From 
the Weekly Health Index, April 14 , 1925, issued hy the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce.) 

Week ended Corresponding 
April 11, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force.___59, 365, 205 55, 584, 062 

Number of death claims.... 11, 270 11, 906 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 
rate..-.—. 9.9 11.2 

Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 11, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924* {From the Weekly Health Index, April 14t 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Apr. 
11,1925 


City 

Total Death 
deaths rate < 



Total (64 cities). 

7,350 

13.0 

M4.6 

830 

8 9M 


Akron. 

33 



6 

11 

66 

Albany <. 

38 

16 6 

16.7 

5 

1 

111 

Atlanta.-. 

68 

15.3 

21.3 

8 

10 


Baltimore * . 

228 

14.9 

16.9 

25 

30 

73 

Birmingham. 

82 

20.8 

17.1 

0 

7 


Bo.ston. 

263 

17.5 

17.3 

38 

34 

101 

Bridgeport. 

28 



4 

4 

64 

Buflaio. 

173 

16. .3 

12.7 

28 

15 

114 

Cambridge. 

43 

19.9 

13 5 

3 

2 

52 

Camden . 

30 

12 2 

20 2 

2 

8 

33 

Chicago <. 

711 

12 4 

12 5 

107 

102 

95 

Cincinnati. 

118 

15 0 

16 1 

9 

10 

53 

Cleveland... 

223 

12 4 

11.7 

21 

41 

52 

Columbus. 

83 

15 8 

13 2 

8 

4 

75 

Dallas. 

55 

14.8 

13 6 

10 

4 


Dayton. 

39 

n .8 

10.6 

0 

5 

0 

Denver.... 

102 



10 

g 


Di« Moines.. 

42 

14 7 

14.0 

6 

1 

103 

Detroit. 

2^ 



41 

69 

69 

Duluth.... 

27 

12.7 

9.1 

4 

5 

85 

Eric. 

26 



0 

6 

0 

Fall River <... 

31 

is. 3 

14.6 

10 

0 

144 

Flint. 

1 24 



2 

11 

33 

Fort Worth. 

1 27 

9.2 

14.4 

2 

a 


Grand Kiipids. 

1 36 

12.5 

14.8 

7 

7 

109 

Houston. 

50 



6 

3 


Indianapolis.. 

no 

16.0 

16 1 

8 

10 

55 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

30 

14 9 

18 3 

3 

4 

67 

Jersey City . 

75 

12.4 

16 7 

9 

10 

63 

Kansas City, Kans. 

35 

14.7 

12 4 

3 

3 

63 

Kansa.s City, Mo... 

125 

17.7 

10.7 

12 

18 


Loa Angeles. 

250 



27 

33 

75 

Louisville. 

91 

18 3 

16 5 

8 

6 

70 

Lowell. 

32 

14.3 

12 0 

4 

5 

70 

Lynn. 

41 

20 4 

13.1 

5 

3 

133 

Memphis. 

76 

22 7 

18.2 

n 

6 


Milwaukee. 

140 

14.6 

11.1 

12 

22 

55 

Minneapolis . 

126 

15.4 

16.2 

10 

21 

53 

Nashville < . 

51 

21.4 

16.6 

5 

3 


Now Bedford. 

30 

11.6 

11.8 

7 

6 

116 

New Haven. 

43 

12.5 

16.0 

4 

7 

52 

New Orleans. 

161 

19.0 

16 8 

13 

12 



* Annual rate imt 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year imw 1,000 birtlis—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1921 Cities left blank are not in the rogistration area for births. 

« Data fo) 03 (‘itios 

4Deatlis for week ended Tridtiy, Apr. 10,4925. 
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Deaths from (dl causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April II^ 1925y infant mortalityy annual death ro/c, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 —Continued 


City 

Week ended Apr. 
11,1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1021 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Apr. 11, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 11, 
1925 

(\)rrc- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

New York. 

1,494 

12.8 

14.1 

203 

205 

81 

Bronx Borough. 

W 

9.1 

12.0 

17 

20 

59 

Brooklyn Borough. 

527 

12.3 

13 3 

78 

78 

82 

Manhattan Borough. 

631 

14.6 

36.0 

83 

94 

83 

Queens Borough. 

133 

12.1 

11.1 

19 

9 

94 

Richmond Borough. 

46 

17.9 

19 5 

6 

4 

108 

Newark, N. J. 

103 

11.9 

12 9 

5 

11 

23 

Norfolk. 

29 

8.9 

8 9 

4 

3 

71 

Oakland. 

60 

12.3 

12.7 

4 

2 

47 

Oklahoma ('ity.. 

18 

8.8 

16.0 

2 

2 


Omaha.. 

65 

16.0 

1.5 5 

7 

13 

67 

Paterson. 

30 

11.0 

12 2 

2 

5 

34 

Philadelphia. 

514 

13.5 

16.0 

53 

68 

67 

Pittsburgh. 

187 

15.4 

20 3 

20 

32 

70 

Portland, Oreg. 

76 

14.0 

l.'i.O 

6 

5 

62 

Providence. 

58 

12.3 

20.1 

6 

34 

48 

Richmond. 

59 

16 5 

16.2 

10 

7 

121 

Roehe-ster.-... 

91 

14.3 


9 


71 

Bt. Louis.... 

246 

15 6 

17.0 

13 

41 


8t Paul. 

70 

14.8 

14.3 

6 

9 

43 

Salt Lake (Mty *. 

30 

12.0 

11 0 

2 

2 

31 

Ban Antonio.. 

58 

36.3 

19.6 

9 

15 


Ban Francisco. 

142 

13.3 

16.0 

7 

9 

40 

Schenectady. 

25 

12.8 

12.5 

1 

4 

28 

Seattle____.............. 

62 



8 

g 

82 

Somerville. 

33 

10.9 

7.8 

7 

2 

187 

Spokane_______ 

40 



3 

5 

65 

Springfield, Mass. 

27 

9.2 

15.5 

3 

6 

45 

Syracuse. 

55 

15 0 

16.9 

8 

8 

101 

Tacoma. 

16 

8.0 

12.1 

0 

3 

0 

Toledo. 

76 

13.8 

13. 2 

5 

10 

45 

Trenton. 

40 

15.8 

14.9 

2 

6 

32 

Wiushiiigton, D. C. 

142 

14.9 

13.2 

10 

21 

56 

Waterbury_____ 

23 



1 

4 

22 

Wilmington, Del. 

23 

9.8 

9.1 

2 

1 

46 

Worcester. 

58 

15.2 

11 2 

6 

3 

69 

Yonkers. 

26 

12.1 

13 8 

3 

1 

66 

Youngstown. 

26 

8.5 

15.8 

3 

6 

38 


* Deaths for week cuded Friday. Apr. 10,1025« 

36275®—26t-2 

















































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health deparimenty State or local, can efeciively prevent or control disease withovi 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


Tbcse reports are preliminary, and the figures arc siih)oct to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Emiied April 18,1825 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken i)ox.. 

Dengue. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery. 

Influenza. 

Malaria.- 

Measles. 

Mumps,-.-. 

Ophthalmia neoiiutorum. 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia. 

SearleL fever. 

Smallpox.. 

Trachoma. 

Tnberculofis. 

Typlu Ki fever. 

Whooping cough. 


ARIZONA 

CbtchefF p03c.. 

Diphtheria. 

MeaslcvS. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis.. 

Whooping cough... 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria. 

Hookworm disease. 

Influenza. 

Ma-’ina.. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pellagra. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smollpox. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 

Whooping cough. 


Cases 

3 
79 

1 

8 

4 

221 

27 

12 

48 

1 

14 

129 

21 

97 

3 

40 

12 

20 


h 

1 

12 

12 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1)0 

9 


4 

4 
3 

167 

58 

24 

36 

13 

7 

5 
1 
3 

12 


CAUrORNIA 


Cam 


Cerebrospinal meningitis--Los Angeles 


County. 1 

Diphtht3ria. 66 

Influenza.- 3S 

Jaundice (epidemic)—San Francisco.. 1 

Leprosy—San Francisco). 1 

Lcthai gic on cephal itis: 

Dakmflcld. 1 

Berkeley. 1 

San Diego. 1 

Measles.,. 64 

Polioinyeiltis—Alhambra. 1 

Seal let Cover. 80 

Smallpox: 

Oakland. 6 

San Diego. 29 

Sutter County... 11 

Tulare County. 15 

Scattering. 44 

Typhoid fever. 10 


COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 


Anthrax. 2 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... 1 

Chicken pox.. 7 

Diphtheria. 10 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 8 

Pncunlonia. 15 

Scarlet fever... 20 

Tulierculosis. 18 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 8 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken iwx. 70 

Diphtheria. 47 

German measles. 43 

Influenza. 12 

Lethargic enoephalitis. 1 

Measles. 813 

Mumps. 54 


(836) 
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coNMKCTictrT—ocmtinaed 

Oases 


Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pneumonia (all forms>.—. 09 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 100 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 43 

Whooping cough. 124 

DKLAWARB 

Chicken pox. 2 

Malaria. 3 

Measles. 9 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Tuberculosis.-. 6 

Whooping cough. 2 

FLOHIDA 

Chicken pox. 19 

Diphtheria.-. 10 

Influenza. 2 

Malaria. 20 

Measles. 9 

Mumps . 127 

Pnenmonin,. 3 

Scarlet fever. R 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis. 2(» 

T^^ihoid fever. 2f» 

Whooping cough... 10 

GKOIK'.IA 

Chicken pox. 43 

Conjunctivitis (infectious). 2 

Dengue. 1 

Diphtheria. 13 

Dysentery. 10 

Hookworm disease. 2 

Influenza. 400 

Malaria. 46 

Measles. 10 

Mumps.-. 119 

Pellagra.. 16 

Pneumonia.- 134 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Septic soie throat. 16 

Smallpox. 10 

Tetanus.-. 1 

Ttiberculosls. 23 

Typhoid fever. V 

Whooping cough. 48 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Lake County. 1 

Woodford County. 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 07 

Scattering. 20 

Influenza. 82 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Cook County. 1 

Piatt County. 1 

Measles.L326 

Pneumonia. 386 


nxiMOis^-oontinued 


Scarlet fever: Cases 

Cook County. 367 

Jackson County. 9 

Kane County.- 8 

McLean County. 0 

Madison County. 13 

Schuyler County. 10 

Scattering. 114 

Smallpox. 

Alexander ("ounty. 12 

Macon ('ounty.. 20 

Union County.. 17 

Scattering. 33 

Tul>erculosi s. 266 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough. 253 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox. 68 

Diphtheria. 20 

Influenza. 216 

Measles. 100 

Mumps.. 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pneumonia. 21 

Scarlet fever 

Allen County.15 

Clark ('ounty. 17 

Delaware (’oilnty. 18 

Elkhart County.... 41 

Lake County. 18 

Marion ('oiinty. 12 

Vermilion County. 9 

SeaUenng. 94 

Smallpox- . 66 

Tuberculosis. 45 

Typhoid fever. 6 

W hooping cough... 28 

IOWA 

Diphtheria.. 10 

Scarlet fever. 31 

Smallpox. 9 

KANSAS 

Cerebrosiiinal meningitis.. 2 

Chiekenpox. 93 

Diphlheriii. .. 17 

German inentles. 2 

Influenza .. 36 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 17 

Mumps . 237 

Pneumonia. 78 

Scarlet fever. 84 

Smallpox. 10 

Tuberculosis. 60 

Vincent’s angina. 1 

Whooping cough .30 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria. 15 

Hookworm disease. 21 

Influenza. 37 

Leprosy... 1 

. 2 

Pellagra.!!. 16 
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LOuniANA—doiititiaed _ 

Cases 


Pneumonia.—-- 47 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox..—. 26 

Tuberculosis...-... 29 

Typhoid fever.- 18 

Whooping cough.— 38 

MARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken }x>x. 89 

IHphtheria.- 40 

German measles. 3 

Influenwi. 77 

Malaria. 1 

Measles.- 34 

Mumps. 66 

Pneumonia (all forms).- 108 

Poliomyelitis. - 1 

Scarlet fever. 71 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Smallpox.- 2 

Tuberculosis. 102 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough... 81 

MAHSACUrSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 4 

Chicken pox. 134 

ConjunetivlUs (suppurative). lf> 

Diphtheria. 72 

German measles.- 218 

Influenza. 32 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 802 

Mumps. 81 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 29 

Pneumonia (lobar). 141 

Scarlet fever. 226 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Smallpox.J.. 1 

Tetanus.- 1 

Trachoma. 6 

Tuberculosis (all forms).- 154 

Typhoid fever.. 12 

Whooping cough. 131 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria.- 65 

Measles. 222 

Pneumonia. 152 

Scarlet fever. 336 

Smallpox. 25 

Tuberculosis... 63 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 151 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox... lOo 

Diphtluiia. 44 

Influenza. 7 

I-et hargio encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 29 

Pneumonia. 11 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 210 

Bmalipox. 22 

1 Week ended Friday. 


iciitNfi 80 TA*>eonttmied 

Cases 


Tuberculosis___„____ ffl 

Typhoid fever. I 

Whooping cough..... IS 

Misfliseippi 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Diphtheria. 14 

Smallpox. 20 

Typhoid fever. 7 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox. 86 

Diphtheria. 48 

Influenza. 46 

Measles. 17 

Mumps. 83 

Pneumonia. 69 

Scarlet fever. 367 

Smallpox. 12 

Tetanus. 2 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis . 100 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cough. 44 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diphtheria. 6 

German measles. 31 

Measles. 30 

Mumps. 4 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever: 

Billings It F. I). 1 

Bonita. 1 

Bridger. 1 

Fromberg. 1 

Ismay. 1 

Missoula K. F. D. 3 

Scarlet fever .. 25 

8maUi>ox. 3 

Tuberculosis. 4 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 5 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax. 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. B 

Chicken |>ox. 160 

Diphtheria. 87 

Influenza. 43 

Measles.* 330 

Pneumonia. 206 

Scarlet fever. 319 

Smallpox.*. 8 

Trachoma. 1 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 249 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 4 

Conjunctivitis. 3 

Influenza. 2 

Measles. 13 

Mumps. 7 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Trachoma.’ 1 

Tuberculosis.* 81 

Whooping cough. 18 
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NBW YORK 

Cases 


(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Diphtheria. 83 

Influenza. C2 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles. 496 

Pneumonia.. 323 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 287 

Typhoid fever. 19 

Whooping cough. 188 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox. 164 

Diphtheria. 23 

German measles.—- 8 

Measles. 26 

Scarlet fever.- 19 

Septic sore throat.- 6 

Smallpox. 57 

Typhoid fever.- 4 

Whooping cough. 113 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox. 13 

Diphtheria. 3 

Influenza. 186 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 4 

Pneumonia.- 71 

Scarlet fever. 16 

Smallpox. 5 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 21 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 4 

Chicken pox. 14 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 11 

Scattering. 7 

Influenza. 85 

Merles. 5 

Mumps. 16 

Pneumonia. * 10 

Scarlet fever: 

Portland. 13 

Scattering. 9 

Smallpox. 2 

Tuberculosis. 6 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 18 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 1 

Influenza. 2 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. I 

Pneumonia. 17 

Scarlet fever.**.- 21 

Smallpox....*-..-. II 

1 Deaths. 


TEXAS 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 61 

Diphtheria. 21 

Dysentery (epidemic). 4 

Influenza. 62 

Measles. 28 

Mumps. 88 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pellagra . 3 

Pneumonia. 14 

Pohorayrhtis... 2 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Smallpox. .. 31 

Tuberculosis. 79 

Typhoid fever... 15 

Tophus fever.. 1 

Whooping cough. 11 

VJERMONT 

Chicken pox. 20 

Diphthoiiu-. 6 

Measles. 3 

Mumps. 27 

Scarlet fever. 21 

Tyfihoul fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 1 

VIRGINIA 

Lethargic oncpplialit IS— Ohcsterfleld County. 1 

Smallpox— Fairfax County. 1 

WASHINGTON 
Cerebrospinal rneringitis: 

SjKikane. 3 

('larke ('ounty. 1 

I,«wis County. 1 

Chicken pox. 89 

Diphtheiia. 17 

German measles. 33 

Measles. 4 

Mumps.-. 128 

I’neumoma.. 2 

Pohomj'elitis—Whatcom Countj". 1 

Scarlet fever. 22 

Smallpox. 30 

Tuhereulosis. 25 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping eoiigh.. 120 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria.— 1 

Sen riel fever. 1® 

Smallpox. 6 

Typhoid fever. 2 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox. 31 

Diphtheria. 19 

German meuslea. 208 

Influenza. 3 

Measles.- 202 

Mumps. 59 

Pneumonia. ’05 

Scarlet fever.. 22 

Smallpox. 10 

W hooping cough. 17 
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Scatlerlng; Cas«s 

Chicken pox. 70 

Diphtheria.. • 26 

German measles. M6 

Influenza.- 444 

Measles. 261 

Mumps.-. 282 

Pneumonia. 36 

Scarlet fever. 106 

Smallpox. 14 

Tuberculosis. 22 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 63 


wtouma. 


Cases 

Chicken pox.*.. 5 

Measles. 24 

Mumps. 313 

Pneumonia.— 2 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever... 4 

Scarlet fever. U 

Whooping cough. 7 


Reports for Week Ended April 11, 1925 


PlSTllJCT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


rercbroephml meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 13 

Diphtheria:. H 

Measles. 37 

Pheuinonia. 33 

Scarlet fever. 18 

Smallpox. 6 

Tubercutaefe. 24 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 20 

NEBRASKA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 11 

Diphtheria.-. 3 

Measles. 2 

Mumps.-. 1 

Pneuinouia. 4 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 12 

Smallpox. 31 

Tuberculosis.- 3 

Wboopmg cough.- 6 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox. 8 

Diphtheria.-. 4 

German mca.sl(*s. 1 

Influenza.-. 17 

Mumps . 9 

Pneumonia. 6 

Scarlet fever. 47 

Smallpox.-. 4 

Tuberculosis. I 

Whooping cough. 34 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma (’ity and Tulsa) 


(^hicken jiox. 24 

Diphtheria. 17 

Influenza. 210 

Pneumonia. 89 

Scarlet fever.. 35 

Smallpox. 12 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whooping cough.*.. 20 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State roiiorts is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which repoils aie leccived during the current week. 


State 

I’ere- 

bro- 

spinol 

nkmin- 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Fehruarv, 19^5 











Hawaii. 


24 

10 


47 





a 

ms 


1 









A.rixona. 

1 

14 

164 


291 



43 

4 

2 

liOuisiana. 

2 

78 

799 

33 

5 

19 

HHIfni 

83 

m 

47 

Michigan_ 



71 


782 


3 

1,717 


37 

Missouri.. 

6 

305 

377 

5 

69 


2 

1,226 

73 

VS 

Oklahoma___ 

19 


2,792 

81 

86 

17 

2 

176 

43 

Vermont. 


ft 


5L 



K 

WestVirglnia. 

3 


224 


177 

1 







1 
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PLAOUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named for the week ended April 4, 
i925: 

Los AngdcBt Calif, 

Week ended Apr. 4, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_____ 5, 290 

Number of rats found to be plague-infected.... 10 

Number of squirrels examined__ 599 

Number of squirrels found to be plague-infected_ 0 

Totals to Apr. 4, 1925: 

Number of rats examined...... 76, 481 

"Number of rats found to be plague-infected.... 169 

Number of stjuirrels examined____ 6, 583 

Number of squirrels found to be plague-infected__ 9 

Date of discovery of last plague-infect.cd rodent, Apr. 20, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland^ Calif, 

(Including other East Bay communities) 

Week ended Apr. 4, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped.... 2, 865 

Number of rats found to be plague-infected__0 

Totals to Apr. 4, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped...1. 32, 582 

Number of rats found to be plague-infected... 21 

Date of discovery of last plaguc-infcctcd rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 

New Orleans^ La. 

Week ended Apr. 4, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected_ 397 

Number of inspections made____1, 187 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas_ 29 

Number of rodents examined for plague-- 4, 847 

Number of rodents found to be plague-infected- 0 

Totals to Apr. 4, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague.70, 511 

Number of rodents found to be plague-infected--- 12 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

DipJUheria ,—Fov the week ended April 4, 1925, 34 States reported 
1,473 coses of diphtheria. For the week ended April 5, 1924, the 
same States reported 1,695 cases of this disease. One hundred and 
three cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre¬ 
gate population of nearly 28,700,000, reported 980 cases of diphtheria 
for the week ended April 4, 1925. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 1,034 cases. The estimated expectancy for these 
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cities wfts 986 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the 
experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Twenty-nine States reported 4,680 cases of measles for 
the week ended April 4, 1925, and 17,504 cases of this disease for the 
week ended April 5, 1924. One hundred and three cities reported 
3,084 cases of measles for the week this year, and 6,029 cases last 
year. 

Scarlet Jever .—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States—this year, 4,306 cases; last year, 3,914; 103 cities—this 
year, 2,260; last year, 1,735; estimated expectancy, 1,076 cases. 

Smallpox ,—For the week ended April 4, 1925, 33 States reported 
865 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the coiTesponding week, they 
reported 1,407 cases. One hundred and three cities reported small¬ 
pox for the week as follows; 1925, 308 cases; 1924, 543 cases; esti¬ 
mated expectancy, 107 cases. These cities reported 11 deaths from 
smallpox for the week this year. 

Typhoid jever ,—Two hundred and four cases of tyj)hoid fever were 
reported for the week ended A}>ril 4, 1925, by 33 Stales. For the 
corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 245 cases. 
One hundred and three cities reported 44 cases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year, and 49 cases for the corresponding week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 49 cases. 

Injlvenza and pmnmonia, —Deaths from influenza ajid pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,277 deaths; 1924, 1,330 deaths. 

Cily reports for week ended April 4y I 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the I’eswU of an attempt to Ascertain from prevloas occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may l)e expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service' during the past mne yinirs. It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics, or when for other reasons the me<iian is uiistilisfactory, the epidemic i)eriod8 are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the w’eek during nonefd* 
domic years. 

If reports have not been roceivecl for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtainiug the estimated expect.ancy. the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from tlie usual trend. For some of Ilk' diseases given In the 
table the availaiile data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 



Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1, * 

1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Dii;d 2 theria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
dty 

1 

Cases, 
esti¬ 
mated 
cxjkict- 1 
ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

HEW ENGLAND 










Maine- 










Portland. 

New Hampshire: 

73,129 

9 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 


I 

Oonoord.. 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

9 

f 

Manchester. 

81.383 

0 

2 

1 



A 

A 

a 
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CUy reports for week ended April 4, IStS —Continued 


I>lTislon, atate, and 
city 


N»W B»GLAND~^JOntd. 
Vermont: 

Barre. 

Burlington. 

Massachusetts: 

, Bost«m . 

Fall River. 

SpringAeld. 

Worcester. 

Rhode Island. 

Pawtucskct. 

Providence. 

Connecticut’ 

Bridgepoit. 

Hartford .. 

New Haven. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

BiilTalo. 

New York. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Reading-.. 

Scranton.. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio. 

Cincinnati. 

Clevtjiaiid. 

Columbus. 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 

Indianapolis. 

South Bend. 

Terre Haute. 

minois: 

Chicago. 

Cicero. 

Springfield. 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

Flint. 

Grand Rapids. 

Wisconsin: 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Rncine. 

Superior. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Mfifnesota: 

Duluth.. 

Minneapolis... 

^ St. PauT... 

Iowa: 

Davenport... 
Sioux City-.-. 

, Waterloo.. 

Mlssourtr 

Kansas City... 
, Bt.ltiaeph..... 
St. Xionis.. 


Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

poi ted 

Pnaa- 

mcKBla. 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

e.sti- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

110,008 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23,013 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

23 

1 

770. 400 

29 

60 

37 

23 

4 

200 

3 

39 

120,912 

7 

3 1 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

8 

144, 227 

7 

,5 1 

1 

3 

4 

19 

8 

2 

191,927 

22 

5 

9 

3 

0 

28 

1 

13 

fiS. 799 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

242.378 

3 

11 

10 

8 

2 

2 

0 

10 

1 143,.'>5.’> 

0 

7 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

» 13S,03r» 

3 

8 

7 

0 

1 

2 

8 

0 

172,907 

8 

4 

0 

1 

0 

6.5 

0 

7 

.530, 71S 

5 

13 

7 

2 

0 

177 

10 

22 

5,927,020 

190 

241 

311 

79 

23 

184 

30 

230 

317.M07 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

34 

2.5 

14 

184,511 

5 

7 

10 

2 

1 

12 

9 

6 

124,167 

9 

4 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

438, m 

20 1 

i 18 

17 1 

14 

0 

34 

13 

17 

127,390 

0 

1 S 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1,922, 788 

70 i 

1 75 

98 


3 

448 

31 

52 

013.442 

48 

1 20 

15 

_ 

10 

478 

24 

76 

110,917 

17 ' 

' 3 

2 


A 

05 

13 

2 

110, o:jo 

0 

1 3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

400,312 

10 

10 

3 


11 

1 

4 

20 

888, 519 

37 

2.5 

10 


5 

0 

2 

23 

201,082 

4 

4 

3 


g 

1 

2 

18 

268,338 

17 

4 

5 

4 

2 

72 

2 

6 

93, .573 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

342, 718 

9 

9 

0 


4 

1 

44 

m 

70. 709 

0 

! 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

68,939 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

2,880,121 

68 

102 

5.5 

73 

U5 

599 

28 i 

96 

.55,908 

.5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

01,833 

10 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

56 

3 

99.5,608 

30 

52 

20 

6 

4 

5 

13 

41 

117,908 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

145,947 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

51 

1 

6 

42. .519 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

95 

0 

484, .59.5 

33 

14 

14 

1 

1 

26)9 

98 

0 

04,393 

8 

1 

3 

1 

0 

25 

6 

0 

1 39,671 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

106,289 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

409,12.5 

50 

14 

26 


8 

0 

13 

25 

24i!891 

14 

14 

18 

0 

0 

0 

17 

12 

61,262 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 


79* 062 

1 

2 

0 

0 


0 

10 


39’ ^7 

17 

0 

1 

0 


2 

1 


351,819 

9 

8 

3 

8 


4 

14 

23 

78,232 

2 

2 

0 

0 


1 

1 

6 

803,853 

33 

39 

49 


.1 2 

12 

10 



1 Population Ian. 1 , 1920. 
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City reports for week ended April 4, —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


WEST NORTH CEN- 
TkAL—continued 

North Dakota: 

P'argo. 

Grand Forks. 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen—.. 

Sioux Falls. 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 

Wichita. 


Popula- Chick- 
tion en ikix 
July 1, cases 

1923, re- 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

Maryland; 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland. 

Frederick. 

District of Columbia; 

Washington. 

Virginia 

Lynchburg. 

Norfolk. 

Riclimond. 

Roanoke . 

West Virginia, 

Charleston. 

Huntington. 

Wheeling. 

North Carolina; 

Raleigh. 

Wilmington. 

Winston-Salem_ 

South Carolina: 

Charleston. 

Columbia. 

Greenville. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida. 

St, Petersburg. 

Tampa. 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky: 

Covington. 

LomsviJJe. 

Tennessee: 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama: 

Birmingham. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas; 

Fort Smith. 

Little Rock. 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 

Shreveport. 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma. 

Texas; 

. Dallas. 

Oaiveston. 

Houston. 

San Antonio. 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

’ Cases, 
esti¬ 
mated 

CXIKSCt- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Mea- Pneu- 

sles, 

cases deaths 


) Population Jan. 1,1920. 
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CU^ reporU for week ended April 4, 19 ^—Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Montana: 

BUIlngs. 

Orent Falls. 

HcJcna. 

Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

Colorndo. 

Denver. 

Pueblo. 

New Mexico. 

Albuquerque... 

Arizona. 

Phoenix. 

Utah: 

Salt Lake Uity. 
Nevada: 

Keno. 


WaahlnRton: 

Scat Ik*. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma. 

Oregon 

Portland. 

California 

I.,os Angeles... 
Sacramento.,.. 
San Francisco. 




Popula¬ 

tion 

July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

lfl,027 

3 

27,787 

0 

* 12.037 

0 

* 12,668 

0 

22,800 

2 

272,031 

17 

43,519 

4 

16, 648 

0 

3.3,899 

0 . 

120,241 

16 

12,429 

0 

1.315.685 

44 

KM, 573 

6 

101,731 

4 

273, 621 

7 

666.853 

55 

69,9,50 

i 

539,038 

46 1 


Diphtheria Influenza 


-jviea- i-neu- 

’ raonia, 

Cases Cases Deaths re- 

re re- re- YT ^ ported 

nnrtftd nnrtAd norfcod poriea poneu 


3 

1 

1 

56 ' 

1 

1 ()■ 

0 j 

16 

8 

40 

41 

28 

i 4 i 

50 

31 

17 

1 

2 

0 

1 ' 

0 


2 

26 

i 19 

1 

10 

1 ^1 

13 

04 

14 


ScaHot fever 


Division, State, Ca.ses, 
and city esti- 


NEW EN(n..iM) 


Smallpox 


Cases I Deaths | 

1 re- 10 - I, 


Maine: 

Portland. 

New Hain|)shiro 

Concord. 

Manchester. _ 
Vermont: 

Barre. 

Burlington,,- 
Massachusetts. 

Boston. 

Fall Itiver--.- 
Sprlngfleld - - . 
Worcester.... 
Ehodc Island: 
Pawtucket..- 
P^ovidcnce-.- 
Ckmnecticut: 
Bridgeport... 

Hartford. 

New Haven-- 

MinntK ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo. 


New York-... 215 

Boohester_ 13 

SyraciQse_ 15 


0 6 

0 *110 
0 3 

0 1 


Typhoid fever 

Cases, 



esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ancy 



0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


I Population Jan. l, 1020. 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended April 4t —Conttnued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

i>Oited 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases 

esti¬ 

mator] 

exjipct- 

ancy 

Cases 
1 re¬ 
ported 

C'ases, 

esti- 

matod 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

• portecJ 

Deaths 

re- 

l ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

• ported 

Deaths 

re- 

, ported 

JIIDDLEATLANTIC— 












continued 












New Jersey: 












Camden. 

3 

31 

0 

21 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

27 

Newark. 

24 

40 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

87 

109 

Trenton. 

a 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

7 

45 

Pennsylvania* 












Philadeiiihia.. 

72 

176 

1 

17 

1 

47 

3 

4 

0 

77 

627 

Pittsburgh . 

19 

78 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

14 

233 

Reading. 

4 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

36 


3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 


EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cinoinnati.... 

11 

16 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

168 

(’levclamL. . 

31 

20 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

0 

0 

24 

205 

(Columbus.... 

6 

11 1 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

91 

Toli-do. 

13 

23 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

14 

74 

Indiana 












Port Wayne. 

2 

8 

2 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 ! 

0 

1 

29 

IndianafioHs.. 

11 

4 

2 

8 

0 

6 

0 


0 

20 

101 

South Bend.. 


1.5 

® i 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Terre Haute., 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Illinois. 



1 









(-hicago. 

S4 

280 

3 

1 

0 

61 

2 

3 

0 

138 

806 

('icero. 

2 

4 

0 1 

0 

0 

^ i 

0 

0 


2 

8 

Springfield--. 

Michigan: 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Detroit. 

76 

121 

6 ! 

0 

0 

2.5 

2 j 

1 

0 

58 

m 

Flint. 

7 

0 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

2 

23 

Grand Rapids 

8 

76 

1 

2 

11 

1 i 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

34 

Wisconsin: 












Madiron_ 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Milwaukee . 

32 

16 

1 

17 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

56 

134 

Racine.. 

f) 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Superior. 

2 

11 I 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minne.sota: 












Duluth. 

5 

24 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Minneaiiohs-. 

28 

80 

7 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

139 

St. Paul. 

28 

30 

7 

1 


6 

1 

0 

0 

17 

90 

Iowa: 












Davenport 

2 

0 

2 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City_ 

2 

0 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Wnl.#»rlnn 

2 

3 

0 

5 



u 

0 


0 


Missouri: 












Kansas City.. 

11 

89 

3 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

8 

118 

St. Joseph_ 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

St Louis. 

34 

112 

2 

7 

0 

.13 

2 

0 

0 

8 

268 

North Dakota. 












Fargo__ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Grand Forks. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 











Aberdeen 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln. 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Omaha. 

4 

4 

2 

21 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

Kansas. 












Tojieka. 

2 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Wichita. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

40 

aOVTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington.. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

28 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

36 

60 

1 

0 

0 

20 

3 

a 

0 

65 

266 

Cuinherland.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


li 

Frederick__ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

8 
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City reports for teeek ended April 4, —Continued 


0hrision, State, 
and city 


0OUTH AtLANTIC—j 
continued 

District of Col/ 
Washington 
Virginia: 

Lynchburg--.! 
Norfolk... - 
Richmond.. 
Roanoke ... 
West Virginia- 
Charleston. 
Huntington. 
Whoelinp-.- 
North Carolina. 
Raleigh .... 
Wilramgton.- 
Winston 
Salem . 
South Carolina- 
('harleatoii- 
Columbia 
Orrenville. .- 
Georgia: 

Atlanta ... 
Brunswick 
Savannah, ... 
Florida 

St Poteis- 

burg . 

Tarapu. 


EAST SOUTH 
ClfiNTKAl, 

Kentucky- 

Covmgton. .. 
Loiusville. -.. 
Tennessee- 

Memphis- 

Nashville_ 

Alabama: 

Birmingham.. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 

WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith... 
Little Kock-, 
Louisiana- 

New Orleans. 
Shreveport... 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma... 
Texas: 

Dallas. 

Galveston.-- 

Houston. 

San Antonio- 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings. 


Helena... 

Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

Colorado: 

Denver... 


Scarlet ferer 

Smallpox 

■1 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 











Cases, 


Cases, 




Cases, 



cough, 

esti- 

Cases 

osti- 

Cases 

Deaths 


esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 


mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

sxpect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ancy 


ancy 




ancy 




20 

26 

1 

7 

2 

14 

1 

1 

0 

15 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 




1 




1 

1 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Ifi 

1 

1 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 


2 




0 




2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

. 22 

1 

55 

1 

s 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

1 

u 

0 

-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

5 

0 

0 

11 

2 

7 

0 

5 


0 


4 

0 

2 


u 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

n 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

8 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

9 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

.L 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


144 

n 


48 

17 


8 

*34 


14 

12 

16 

35 

14 

9 

63 

6 

25 


15 

94 


61 

76 

17 

15 


144 

33 


21 


6 

4 

104 

8 
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City reports for week ended April 4, 19^5 —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever I 

Smallpox 


•Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing^ 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

(\iscs, 
esti¬ 
mated j 
expect¬ 
ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

(^ascs, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths^ 
re- 1 
ported 

! 

Tuber¬ 
culosis, 
deaths i 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

MOXJNTAlN—COn. 












New Mexico: 












Albuquerque. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Arizona: 












Phoenix_ 


1 


0 

0 

g 


0 

0 

2 

29 

Utah* 





i 







*Salt Lake City 

3 

4 

2 

1 0 

0 ! 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

Nevada. 












Reno. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

PACIFIC 












Wtushinpton: 













9 

14 

2 

18 



0 

0 


60 


RpnliAiio 

4 

2 

9 

I 7 



0 

1 ; 


8 


Tacoma. 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

Oregon 












Portland. 

C 

12 

h 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20 


California: 












Los Angelea.. 

16 

32 

2 

50 

1 

29 

1 ' 

2 

0 

49 

233 

Sacranieiito... 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

c 

2 

0 


15 

San Francisco 

17 

16 

2 

10 

0 

12 

2 

1 

0 

43 

179 

_ . __ 

1 

_ 


_ 

__ 

'__ 



=r~™ .r. 

— 




Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Foliornyclitis finfan- 
lile paralysis) 

j Typhus fever 

1 ^. 

Division, State, and 
city 

Casc.s 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

('oses 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston .. 

1 

0 

I 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut* 

Bridgeport. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York- 

New York. 

4 

2 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Now Jersey: 

Newark. 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Trenton. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Columbus. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois. 

Chicago. 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan; 

Detroit. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

8t Paul. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota: 

Grand Forks. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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City reporia for veek ended April 4, lOtB —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Cerebrospluall 

meningitis 

Letharde 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus fever 

Oa^ 

Deaths 

I 

Oases 

. .. , i 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

(.^ases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

SOtJTH ATLANTIC 



1 









Maryland: 












Baltimore. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia. 












Washington. 

0 j 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

North Carolina: 












Winston-vSaiem..- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina’ 



1 1 









Charleston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

('olumbla... 

0 ! 

1 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oeorffia: 

1 I 











Atlanta.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOI Til CENTRAL 






j 






Tennessee: 












Nashville. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 












Birmingham. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

Montgomery.... 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Little Hock. 

() 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 












Shreveport. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma" 

1 











Oklahoma. 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 












Houston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

i 

i 










Nevada: 












Keno. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

9 

PACIFIC 












Washington; 












Spokane. 

3 


0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


Oregon: 












Portland. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

California. 












Los Angles. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Tlic following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 for the 10-weck period ended April 4, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated 
as of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ January to April 4* I9l^--Annual rates 

per lOOflOO population * 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

7 

14 

» 

21 

28 

4 

Total. 

*166 

»17.5 

*168 

149 

8 169 

162 

*168 

167 

«168 

M78 

New England. 

m 

191 

246 

241 

* 189 

2^3 

176 

147 

119 

171 

Middle Atlantic. 

155 

171 

165 

163 

178 

167 

214 

196 

231 

241 

East North (.Vntral.. 

«135 

145 

132 

123 

119 

114 

128 

134 

112 

93 

"West North Central.. 

251 

255 

259 

209 

299 

282 

201 

199 

247 

220 

South Atlantic.. 

128 

*1.53 

•183 

156 

114 

104 

*93 

136 

95 

*83 

Kr.st South Central.. 

117 

(13 

60 

80 

51 

63 

40 

69 

57 

•28 

West South Central.. 

H8 

176 

162 

125 

162 

144 

158 

97 

121 

83 

Mounttun. 

134 

101 

95 

162 

153 

86 

105 

143 

134 

124 

Pacific. 

m 

270 

180 

165 

258 

235 

197 

249 

•179 

374 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total. 

1 

* 214 

* 254 

*297 

383 

<358 

418 

*449 1 

.506 

•607 

*661 

New England. 

484 

576 

661 

720 

♦585 

6.56 

642 

725 

766 

967 

Middle .Atlantic. 

205 

205 

287 

373 

343 

428 

618 

698 

633 

734 

East North Central.. 

*37.1 

453 

515 

688 

632 

789 

740 

775 

798 

736 

Wc.st North Central-. 

21 

17 

31 

27 

73 

68 

75 

93 

89 

77 

South Allautic. 

37 

*40 

*98 

110 

81 

100 

‘1.50 

189 

136 

*214 

East South Central.. 

91 

51 

74 

51 

46 

86 

11 

69 

34 

‘21 

West South C'cntnU.. 

14 

1 37 

61 

14 

1 61 

23 

88 

42 

9 

88 

Mountain. 

286 

782 

153 

620 

916 

29 

763 

673 

38 

219 

Pacific. 

17 

61 

29 

04 

61 

107 

no 

180 

« 151 

209 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Total.. 

*364 

*412 

*400 

390 

<408 

395 

*432 

427 

•419 

*411 

New England. 

534 

614 

564 

606 

<558 

.584 

534 

544 

004 

534 

Middle Atlantic. 

322 

373 

407 

376 

412 

372 

439 

417 

405 

436 

East North Central.. 

*379 

426 

397 

432 

434 

433 

497 

498 

483 

442 

Wc.st North C'cntral-. 

779 

871 

728 

742 

734 

775 

719 

792 

765 

736 

South Atlantic. 

185 

*255 

•277 

167 

203 

171 

*224 

146 

167 

*179 

East South (Vntral.. 

217 

97 

212 

221 

183 

104 

355 

286 

280 

•288 

West South C’cntral.. 

204 

162 

121 

125 

144 

186 

107 

134 

102 

51 

Mountain. 

258 

334 

382 

248 

315 

286 

200 

429 

248 

277 

Pacific.. 

220 

258 

177 

186 

223 

218 

229 

218 

•222 

191 



SMALL 

POX CASE RATES 



Total. 

*67 

*76 

•79 

66 

<66 

62 

•61 

63 

• 68 

*66 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Middle Atlantic. 

9 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

6 

8 

7 

21 

East North C^cntral.. 

*35 

39 

35 

66 

28 

42 

30 

32 

33 

24 

West North Central _ 

105 

145 

193 

126 

120 

114 

124 

102 

136 

87 

South Atlantic. 

46 

*62 

*08 

67 

43 

51 

•60 

67 

67 

•60 

East South Central.. 

652 

823 

676 

532 

683 

652 

446 

646 

423 

• 450 

West South Central,, 

60 

125 

139 

83 

116 

74 

74 

107 

107 

40 

Mountain. 

48 

20 

162 

i 86 

67 

48 

95 

67 

19 

19 

Pacific. 

177 

267 

220 

216 

313 

206 

247 

212 

•191 

256 


» The figures given in this table are rates iier 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number oC 
case^ reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1023. 
i ^*s., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

8 Wilmington, Del., not included. 

• Hartford, Conn , not included. 

8 Tampa, Fla., not included. 

• Spokane, Wash., not included. 

13 ^tnpa, Fla., and Memphis, Tenn.. not included. 

• Memphis, Tenn., not included. 
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April 24, 1025 


Summary of tveekly reports from cities^ January to April 4t 19^5—Annual rates 
per 100,000 population —Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

7 

14 

21 

28 

4 

Total. 

*18 


*13 

11 



*9 

12 

Ml 

*8 

New England. 

7 

30 

20 

0 

MBil 

B3 

5 


12 

5 

Middle Atlantic. 

19 

13 

6 

10 

8 


5 

8 

7 

4 

East North Central 

» 10 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

4 

7 

3 

4 

West North C-entral..| 

12 

0 

10 

4 

17 

6 

10 

8 


2 

South Atlantic. 

37 

*17 

*34 

8 

20 

8 

•21 

22 

12 

•23 

East Sou^h ('ientriU.. 

23 

11 

40 

34 

34 

34 

34 1 

46 

67 

•21 

West South Central,. 

60 

23 

46 

42 

42 

28 

28 

23 

42 

32 

Mountain. 

19 

29 

19 

38 

76 

10 

19 


0 


Pacific. 

3 

17 

12 

23 

9 

15 

15 

0 

•28 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

123 

*30 

*28 

30 

< 34 

30 

*34 

42 

33 

734 

New England. 

27 

47 


17 

* 40 


35 

HiE3i 

30 

35 

Middle Atlantic. 

16 

24 


21 

20 


24 

29 

22 

21 

East North Central . 

»12 

13 


18 

24 


33 

49 

40 

38 

West North Central. 

15 

20 


22 

37 


33 

42 

46 

39 

South Atlantic. 

39 

*49 


65 



•29 

53 

12 

• 29 

East South C'cntral... 

74 

69 


74 



91 

120 

86 

•77 

West South Central.. 

82 

97 

122 

153 



107 

76 

36 

36 

Mountain. 

38 

57 

5/ 

57 

19 

19 

48 

48 

38 

181 

Pacific. 

20 

41 

4 

12 

29 

29 

16 

12 

63 

29 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

*206 

*225 

*222 

216 

<201 

205 

•222 

217 

206 

*205 

New England. 

241 

211 

Zt9 

241 

* 242 

226 

229 

211 

219 

251 

Middle Atlantic. 

230 

253 

231 

216 

185 

210 

214 

217 

199 

215 

East North Central,. 

* 145 

164 

168 

184 

171 

195 

241 

222 

214 

182 

We.st North Central,. 

118 

134 

131 

131 

160 

140 

175 

173 

166 

193 

South Atlantic. 

252 

3,315 

*270 

252 

305 

268 

*241 

290 

252 

•233 

East South Central... 

303 

326 

320 

320 

292 

269 

366 

286 

260 

*253 

West South Central,. 

229 

352 

404 

408 

260 

229 

178 

178 

168 

168 

Mountain. 

315 

191 

277 

219 

267 

162 

210 

172 

200 

162 

Pacific. 

217 

196 

192 

213 

163 

139 

155 

131 

159 

159 


* Raclne» Wis., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

» Wdinington, Del., not included. 

♦ Hartford, ('onn., not included. 

»Tampa, Fla., not included. 

« Spokane, Wash , not included. 

71'ampn, Fla., and Memphis, Tonn., not included. 

I Memphis, Tenn., not iiicludc<l. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1923 


Group of cities 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 



cases 

deaths 

reporting 

deaths 

TotnL . . , _ _ 

105 

07 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 



New Encland . . 




2,098,740 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,515,330 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,740 

10,304,114 

7,032.535 

2,381,454 

2,566,901 

911,885 

1,023,013 

546,445 

1,275,841 

Middle Atlantic.... 



East North ('entnil.........-_ 



West North Central.... 



South Atlantic_____ 

22 

22 

East South Central. 

7 

7 

West South Central __ 

8 

6 

Mountain. 

9 

9 

Padfic.-. 

6 

3 





36275°—25t* 





























































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CUBA 

Deratization of arrivals from Tampico, Mexico.- —Measures of derat¬ 
ization were ordered, April 7, 1925, to bo enforced against arrivals 
from Tampico, Mexico, on account of the occurrence of rodent 
plague at that port. 

INDIA 

Epidemic smalljmx —^an^oa.-—Information received under date 
February 20, 1925, shows the presenct? of smallpox in Rangoon, 
Burma, India, in epidemic form. During the month of January, 
1926, 199 cases were reported, of which 26 were imported. It was 
stated that all preventive measures were being taken to check the 
spread of the disease, including appointment of an extra staff of 
vaccinators, examination of infected areas to discover and remove 
cases of smallpox, and an intensive campaign of vaccination and revac¬ 
cination of persons living in infected areas or employed in workshops, 
factories, and schools. 

Smallpox during the month of Fehruary, —During the week 

ended February 7,1925, 91 cases of smallpox with 15 deatlrs, and dur¬ 
ing the two-week period ended February 28, 217 c.ases with 49 deatlis 
were reported at Rangoon. Population, 356,556. 

MADAGASCAR 

Playue—Fehruary 1-15, 1925. —During the period February 1 to 
15, 1925, 95 cases of plague with 83 deaths were reported in the 
island of Madagascar. Tlic types of the disease were stated to be 
bubonic and septicemic., For distribution according to locality, see 
page 854. 

MAURITIUS 

Plague—Year 1924. —During the year 1924, 161 eases of plague 
with 144 deatlis were reported in the island of Mauritius, 101 cases 
with 92 deaths being reported at Port Louis (population, 50,308). 
The period of greatest prevalence was for the months of October, 
November, and December, the greatest number of cases, viz, 44, with 
40 deaths, being reported for the month of November. For further 
distribution according to period and locality, see page 854. 

( 852 ) 
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MEXICO 


April 24,102S 


BoderU plague — Tampico .—Rodent plague was reported April 6, 
1925, at Tampico, Mexico, occurring in rats found in the vicinity of 
the Government wharf. 

PANAMA CANAL 


Communkahle diseases — February, 1925 .—During the month of 
February, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Canal 
Zone and at Colon and Panama, as follows: 


Dlscaso 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Nonresident 

! Total 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chicken pox. 

4 1 


4 


31 


3 


42 


Diphtheria. 

1 


6 


4 




11 


Dysentery . 





2 

i 

2 


3 

1 

Hookworm _ 



5 


31 


i 4 


40 


Lepiosy. 



1 






1 


Ma'aria. 

55 

1 

4 

1 

0 

2 

1 34 

1.i' 

102 

3 

Measles. 

8 


1 

1 . 

4 


1 2 

I * 

1.. 

15 

Meningitis.. 



1 , 

1 1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

5 

4 

Mumps. 

1 






2 


3 


Pneumonia . 



4 I 


11 

11 

2 

2 

17 

17 

Poliomyelitis. 



1 

1 ^ 





1 

Scarlet fever. 




1. 

i 




1 


Tuiierculosis. 

2 

2 1 

6 

; 5 

20 

22 

5 

1 

39 

30 

Typhoid fovor . 




i 

1 


1 


2 


Whooping cough. 

4 








13 






!_ 








PARAGUAY 


Quarantine station established ai Information received 

under date of March 6, 1925, shows the establishment of a quarantine 
station at Humaita, Paraguay, at the junction of the Paraguay and 
Parana Rivers, for the inspection of vessels entering Paraguayan 
waters, and for disinfection and (juarantino w'hen required, the object 
being to guard against the importation of plague. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Plague-infected rodents—February 15~2S, 1925 .—Plague 
has been reported in the Union of South Africa as follows: Week 
ended February 21, 1925—Cape Province: One fatal case, native, 
occurring at a farm in Hanover District; infection was stated to 
exist in wild rodents on both sides the Vaal River, in a strip of country 
10 miles wide and extending some miles east of Standerton; also in 
the Klip River valley, extending from near Roberts Drift to within 
about 10 miles from Volksrust. Week ended February 28, 1925— 
Orange Free State; Two fatal cases, in natives, on farms in Kroonstad 
District; in Senekal District, 1 fatal case, native, was reported, the 
case having occurred on February 3, 1925, and having been inad¬ 
vertently omitted from the report covering that date. 
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Smallpox—Typhus fever—Janwaryf 1925 .—During the numthi 
of Januaiy, 1925, smallpox and typhus fever were reported as follows 
in the Union of South Africa: Smallpox—4 cases occurring in the 
native population. Typhus fever—cases, 94; deaths, 12, occurring 
in the native population, with 2 cases in the white population. For 
distribution of occurrence according to locality, see page 855. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELtOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the followine tables must not be considered as complete or ilnal as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the parliculai countries for which reports arc given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 24» 1925 ' 

CHOLERA * 


Place 

Hate 

teases 

Deatlw 

Remarks 

India .... 


_ 


Feb. S-14, im: ('ases, 1.782; 

> deaths. 1,081. 

Calcutta.. 

Mar. 1-7. 

1 10 

If) 

Madras... 

Mur. 2-8. 

1 2 

1 


VlAGim 


Bra?il: 

Bahia.. . 

British East Africa. 

Tanpnnvika... 

Jan. 4-Fob, 28.... 

.Tan 18-24. 

4 

17 

3 

11 

Subject to correction. 

Uganda.-...-_ 

Dec. 1-31. 

37 

32 

Ceylon 

Colombo. . -.. 

Mar. 1-7. 


1 


China: 

Nnnking . 

Feb. 22-Mar. 7_ 



Present. 

India. 




Fob. 8-14, 192.5- Cases, 4,425; 
deaths, 3,r>82 

Feb. 1-15, 1925: Cases* OS; 

deaths, 83. 

Bubonic 

Bombay . 

Feb 22-28 .... 

3 

3 

Madagascar.-. 


Port Dauphin fport) .. 

Feb. 1-15... 

1 

1 

Itu,sy (province). . __ 

_do.. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Moramanga (province)_ 

.do.. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Tananarive (province)— 

Tananarive (town). 

Otlipi localities . .1 

.do. 

.. .do. 

2 i 

90 

2 

78 

Septiooiriir. 

Bubonic and .septiocmic. 

Year 1924. Cases, 161; deaths, 
144. 

Mauiitiu.s... 


Disti let-- 

Plac<i __ 

Dec. 1-31. 

5 

4 

Pnm plemousscs.. -__ 

.. . do.. 

1 

1 


Plaines Wilhems..*_ 

Jan.-Dee. 

54 

47 

Not present March* April, May. 

Port Louis -- __ 

Fob -Dec. 

101 

92 

Mexico: 

Tampico__ 


Apr. 6,1925: Plague rat found in 
vicinity of government uiiarC. 

Strait.s Settlements. 

Feb. 22-28. 

5 

4 

. 

Union of South Africa. 



Fob. 15-21,1925: 1 cas«» 1 death. 
Feb. 22-28,1925: Cases, 2. Ad¬ 
ditional case reported out of 
date. 

Plague infection in wild rodent! 
on both sides of Vaal River. 

Natives. 

Native. Delayed report* 

Cape Piovince— 

Hanover District. 

Feb. 15-21. 

1 

1 

Orange Free State— 

Krc' iistad District 

Feb. 22-28. 

2 

2 

Senekal District. 

Feb. 8. 

1 

1 






1 From medical offioers of the Public Health Service, Americim consuls, and other sources. 
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April 24,1925 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 


ReporiB Received During Week Ended April 24, 1925<- 

SMALLPOX 


-Continued 


Place 

Dale 

Cases 

Doatiis 

Arabia: 

Aden__ 

Mar. 15-21. 

1 


Bolivia 

La I a^.. 

Fob. 1-28. 

5 

2 

BtaKii; 

Pernambuco_ 

Feb. 15-28.. 

17 

7 

Bub a - a 

So' a_-_-_ 

Mar. 12-18. 

1 


Canar a 

British Columb’a— 

Vancouver__ 

Mar 24-30. 

20 


Victor a_ 

Mai. 28-Apr. 4_ 

Mar. 1-7.. 

4 


China' 

Amoy_ 


3 

Antung_ 

Mar. 2 - 8 , .. 

3 


Foocliow___ 

Feb. 22-28. 



ilen jkrn?.. 

Feb. 2*2-Mai 7 ... 

3 

3 

Nan'? n;.-_ 

Feb. 28-Mar. 7.... 

Colomb a 

Fanta Ma:ta_-_ 

Mar. 15-28. 



India... 

. 



Born! ay... 

Fob. 22-28. 

53 

29 

C'aVutta..... 

Mitr 1-7. 

280 

200 

Ka a‘hi. 

Ma«. 8-14. 

19 

2 

Indo-t'hiiiB 

i Feb H -21 . 

10 

4 

Iraq 

Pa^dai. 

1 Mar. 1-7 . 

1 


Japan.' 

Na a aki___ 

Mar. 8-22 . 

4 

2 

Java 

Wehi Java - 

0 hen bon. 

Jan 22-28. 

1 


Krnvvanff. 

Jan. 15-21_ 

1 


Latvia _ ___ _- 


Mexico* 

Duraiigo..-_ 

Mar. 1-31. 


6 

San LiVus Potosi...,.. 

Mar 29-Apr 4_ 


1 

Tampico... 

Mar 21-31'-. 

8 

2 

Spain: 

Madrid_............ 

January - Febru¬ 
ary. 

Feb 22-28. 


13 

Straits Settlements; 

Singapore.. 

2 

Tunis ' 

q'unia_ 

Mar 19-25_ 

16 

21 

Union of South Africa___ _ _i 

1 1 -'. 1 

TYPHUS FEVER 

Chile: 

Valparaiso___ 



1 

Chosen' 

t'hemulpo.... 

Feb. 1-28. 

1 

Seoul__ 

_do.„ . _ 

2 

1 

Mexico. 

Durango____ 

Mar. 16-31_ 

1 

1 

Mexico City... 

Fell 1.5-Mar. 21 _ 

24 

Sweden* 

Ooleborg_-___ 

Feb 22-28 . 

1 


Tunis. 

Tunis... 

Mar. 19-25 ....... 

8 

1 

1 

Turkey: 

C oTistant inople__ 

Mar. 1-7. 


Union of South Africa_ 




Caiie Province.-.-----. 




Do.:. 

Feb, 22-28. 



Natal_____ 




1)0 . 

Feb. 15-21. 



Orange Free State—... 




Do. 

Feb. 15-21. 



Transvaal—._——_ 




Yugoslavia___ 









Remarks 


Varioloid. 


Very t>rova!ent in district. 
Present, 

Present. 

Present in mild form in localities 
m vicinity. 

Feb. 8-14, 1925: Cases, 4,001; 
deaths, 985. 

Epidemic. 


Including 100 sq. km. of sur¬ 
rounding country. 


Jan. 1-31,1925: Oases, 5. 


Jan 1-31,1925. Cases, 4. Natives 


Jan. 1-31,1925: Oases, 94; doaths, 
12 ; native. In white iiopula- 
• turn, ctvses, 2 . 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Native. Oases, 
41; deaths, 6 . 

Outbreak 

Jan. 1-31,1925: Ceases, 28; doaths, 
4 , Native. 

Outbreaks. 

Jan. 1-31,1925: Oases, 16; doaths, 
2 . Native. 

Outbreaks. 

Jan. 1-31,1925: Cases, 9. Native. 
Mar. 8-14, 1925: t^.ases, 1 . 
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A.prU24,m5 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TTPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 17,1925 * 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





June 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Oases, 14; 


Nov. 16-22. 

1 


deaths, 13. 

Do . 

Jan. 11-24. 

2 

2 






Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 

Bombay. 

Nov. 23-Dcc. 20,.. 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,164; deaths, 16,228. 

Do . 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 

1 

Jan 4-Peb 7, 1935: Cases, 

Calcutta. 

Oct 26-Jan. 3. 

59 

51 

12,356; deaths, 7,309. 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28. 

143 

118 


Madras. 

Nov 16-Jan 3_ 

69 

40 


Do. 

Jan 4-^^ar. 7. 

137 

98 


Rangoon. 

Nov O-Dee. 20— 

9 

2 


Do.-. 

Jon. 4-Fob. 28_ 

11 

8 


fndO'f^hina . _ 




Aug 1-Scpt. 30, 1924; Coses, 14; 





deaths, 10. 

. Province— 





Anam . .. .. 

Aug. 1-31. 

1 

1 


Cambodia.. 

Aug. I-Sept. 30.-. 

6 

5 


Cochin-China 

.do.. 

7 

4 


Knigon .. 

Nov 'JO-Dec. 6_ 

1 



Siam* 





Bangkok . . _ 

Nov 0-29. 

4 

2 


Do. 

Jan. 18-Feb 21 .... 

6 

3 

i 


PUGUE 


Aiorw* 




Fayal Island— 





Nov. 25. 



Fetoira. 

. ., do. . 

1 


St. Michael Island. 

Nov 2-Jaii. 3... - 

30 

13 

Do. 

Jan. 18-24. 

3 

1 

Brazil: 




Bahia. 

Feb. 15-Jan 10,... 

3 

3 

British East Africa* 




Tanganyika Territory. 

Nov. 23-Doc. 27... 

17 

10 

Uganda. 

Aug -Nov., 1924... 

242 

211 

Canary Islands. 





Jan 21-23. 

2 


Do. 

Feb. 4. 

1 


Realejo AHn . ... 

Dec. 19. 

3 

1 

TenerilTo- - 




Santa Cruz. 

Jan.3. 

1 


Celebes: 




Macassar. 

Oct. 29. 



Ceylon 




('olombo. 

Nov 9-Jan. 3. 

12 

9 

Do. 

Jan 4-Fcb. 28. 

9 

11 

China: 




Foochow 

Doc 2S-Jan. .3 



Nanking. 

Nov 23-Jan. 31... 



Shing Hsien. 

October, 1924. 


790 

Ecuador. 




Chmiiioruzo Province— 




Alausi District. 

Jan. 14. 


14 

Guayaquil. 

Nov. 16-Doc. 31... 

9 

3 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 15— 

59 

25 

Naiunjifo. 

Fob. KhMur. 15.., 

1 


Yaguachi. 

Fob. 1-Mar. 15.... 

2 

i 


Present with several cases. 


Ktaled to be endeniic. 

Stated to have been infected 
with plague Sopl. S(H 1924. 
Virmily of Santa Cmz de Tone- 
I'ifTe. 

In vicinity. 

Kpidernic. 


5 plague rodents. 

Present. 

Do. 


At 2 localities on Qaayaquil ft 
Quito Railway 

Rats taken, 27,004; found In¬ 
fected, 92. 

Rats taken, 45,027; rats found 
infected, 234. 


< From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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April 24« 1025 


mOimA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
^ FEVER-<3ontlnued 


Reports Received from December 27,1924, to April 17, 1925—Continued 

PLAGUR-r-Contlnued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Kemarks 


Bgypt. 

City- 

Alexandria. 
IsmaiUa.... 
Port Said., 

Suez. 

Province— 
Dakhulia... 
Kalioublatu 
Menoufieh. 
Gold Coast. 


Hawaii: 

Hoiiolaa., 


India. 

Bombay. 

1)0 . 

Do. 

(^dcutta . 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras Presidency. 

Do. 

Kanjjwm. 

ludo-China. 

Provln(«— 

Amim. 

('amhodia ..... 
Coehiii-(’hiiui... 

Saigon. 


Do. 

Iraq. 

Jaiuin. 

Java- 

East Java— 

BUtar. 

Parc. 

Sidoartljo.-..,_ 

Soeratmya. 

Do. 

West Java— 

Cheribon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do... 

Pasoorooan. 

l*ekaloiigan. 

Do. .. 

Do.. 

Probalingga. 

Tcgal . 

Do. 

Madagascar: 

Fort Dauphin (port) . 

Itasy Province . 

Majuuga (port). 

Moramanga Province. 
Tamatavo (poi t). 


Tananarive Provinw,. 


Do.. 

Tananarive (town). 

Do. 

Do. 

Mauritius Island. 


Morocco: 

Marrakech. 


Year 1924. 

_do. 

.....do. 

-do. 


Jan 1-8. 

_do... 

.do... 


Nov. 4. 


Nov. 22-Jan. 3_ I 

Jan 4-17. 

Feb. 8-21. 

Jan lH-24. 

Nov 30-Dec G. 
Jan. 4-Feh. 21.. 
No\.2:j-Jun 3.... 

Jan 4-24. 

Oct 2r) Jan 3 .... 
Jan 4-Feb 28.. 


Aug 1-Sept 30..,. 

-do - 

_do. 

Doc 2.V3I. 


4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

12 

C85 

658 

26 

79 


Jan. 11-17. 

June 29-1 )ec, 13... 
Aug 10-Dec 6_ 


Nov n-22. 

Nov. 29. 

Jan 2... 

Nov to-Dec. 31... 
Jan. J5-Feb. 7. 


Oct. 14-Nov. 3_ 

Nov IH-Dcc. 22...f 

Jan. 1-14.. 

Jan 30__ 

Dec 27. 

Oct. 14-Nov 3... 
Nov. lH~Dec. 31.. 

Jan 1 14. 

Dec 27. 

Oct. 14-Doc. 31... 
Jan. 1-14.--. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15_ 


Nov. 1-30- 
Nov”i'-36] 


Oct. 16-Nov. 30. 

Dec. 16-31. 

Jan. 1-15. 


12 


3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

11 

487 

5U 

25 


Year 1924: Cases, 373. Jan. 1-28, 
1025: Cases, 15. 

I^ast case, Nov. 26. 

Last case, July 0. 

Last case, Doc 7. 

Last case, Dec. 20. 


September-November, 1924; 
Deaths, 48. 

Plague-infected rodents found, 
Dec 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,605. 
Jan. 4-Fcb. 7, 1025: Cases, 
20,025; deaths, 16,701. 


Aug. 1-Sopt. 30,1924: Cases, 25; 
dcatlis, 20 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kodiri; epidemic. 
Do. 

_! Declared eiudcmlc. Province of 

72 1 Sot*rabaya. 

3 


80 

44 i 


29 

177 

81 


(^heribon Province. 

Prcsi'iit. 

Provinw Epidemic in one lo¬ 
cality 

Pekalongan Province. 

Province. lC]»ideuuc. 
Pekalongan Province. 


Nov 1-Doc. 15, 1924: Cases, 4: 
deaths, 2. 

Nov. 1-Doc. 15, 1924: Oases, 40; 
deaths, 34 Jan. 16-31, 1025: 
Cases, 4, deaths, 4. 

Oct IG-Dec. 31,1924; Cases, 298; 
deaths, 274 

Jan. 1-31. Cases, 135; deaths, 114. 
Bubonic, pnoumonic, septi¬ 
cemic. 

Sept. 7-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 60; 
deaths, 53. 

Feb. 0, 1025: Present in native 
quarter of towm. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality 
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m 


CSIOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FETiat, AND TELLOW 

FEVER—Contlnned 

Reportg Recrived fr»ra December 27,1924, to AprH 17,192S—Ckjotinued 


Pl^AGD^-Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Niiseria. 




Augtist-November, 1924: Oases, 
387; deaths, 317. 

Pttipsttiie* 




Jerusalem. 

Mar. 3 9. 

1 



Peru. 

February, 1926.,-. 

0 

6 


Siam. 





Bangkok. 

Doc 2H-Jan, 3. 

1 

1 


Do. 

Jan 25-Feb. U.... 

2 

1 


Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 





Turgu. 

October, 1924. 


3 

On Cbita Railroad. 

Straits Pottlemenls: 





Slnpaijore.-. 

Nov 9-15 . 

1 

1 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Ftb. 28_ 

8 

6 


Syria: 





Beirut. 

Jan 11-20. 

1 



Turkey; 





CVmstantlnople _ 

Jan tMfi . 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa. 

Jon. 4-Feb. 14. 

40 

IS 

Native cases, 3; deaths, 1; white, 
10 ca.ses, 0 deaths. 

Cape Province - 




Do Aar District. 

Nov 22 Jan. 3- 

4 

1 

Native 

Do. 

Jan 4 10 . 

2 

! 

Natives, on farina. 

Do. 

Jan. 2,5-31. 

1 


Malay camp 

Droll HcM . 

Dec. 7 13. 

1 


8 miles from Kimberley. 

Kdcnbuig (town). 

Jail 25-31 . 

_ _ 


Plague infected house mouse. 

Kimlieilcy. 

Dec 7 27. 

3 

2 


Do 

Feb. 1-7 . 

1 

1 

On farm. 

Mariiisliurg District.,.. 

Nov 22 Dec 13. . 

4 

2 

Bubonic, on Ooedshoop Farm. 

Steynsbur^ Di.slrict - 
Orange Fiee States- 

Jan 4-10. 

1 


Native, on farm. 

Bloemfi) nlo 111 D ist net.. 

Dec. 21 -Jan. 3. 

5 

2 


Do. 

Jan 11-17_ 

1 

1 

Do. 

Ficksburg District.; 

Dec 28-Jaii 3 .. 

1 

1 


Hoopstail District 

Dec 7 13 , - . . 

1 


On farm. 

Kioonhtad District. ..J 

Nov 22-Jan. 3. 

2 

i 


Do. 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 

1 

Native; on farm. 

Philippolis District_ 

Dee 21-27_ 

1 


V’-cclcfoit Distnct. 

Doc 7-20. 

2 

2 

On farm.s. 

Transvaal' 





Boshof District. 

Dec. 7-Jan 3. 

3 

3 

On farm 

Do. 

Sinithflcld . 

Jan. 11-Fell. 14_ 

Jan 11 17. 

28 

1 

9 

Native, 6 cases; white, 6 fatal 
cases. On farms. 

Winimig Distnct. 

Feb. t^l4. 

1 


On farm. Native. 

Wodchouse District.... 

Feb.1-7. 

2 

1 

On farm 

W olnmrunsstad Dis¬ 
trict. 

Nov. 22-29. 

1 

1 1 

On Farm Wolverspruit, Vaal 
River. Native. 

On vessel* 





S. S. Conde. 




At Marseille, France, Nov. 8 , 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves¬ 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

Steamship. 

1 November, 1924... 

1 

1 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
DJibuti, Red Sea {lort. 



1 
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A»rU24,l«26 


C80LSBA, PLAdTS, SMALtPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Ooatinued 

Reports Receired from Decenbrn- 27,1924, to April 17,1926—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Pluce 

Date 

CascsS 

1 Deaths 

Remarks 

British South \frioa: 

Northwii RhodPHitt_ 

Oct 2H-Dw ts ... 

57 

2 


I>o.-. 

Jan 27-Feb 2_ 

3 


Natives. 

Ronthurn . - 

Jan 20-Feb. 4. 



Canada: 

AllMJTta— 

Calgary_ 

Mar. 15*21.. 

1 


State<l to have been contracted 
in Ontario. 

Very mild. 

British ('oliimbia— 

Ocean Falls., _ 

Mar 7-27-.... 

6 


Vancouver .. 

Deo. 14-Jiui 2. 

32 


Do. 

Jan 4-Mar. 21_ 

268 



Victoria_ 

Jan. IS- Feb. 7. 

2 



Manitoba— 

\V ITlllipOg.-_ 

Dee. 7-Jan. 3_ 

14 



Do - ’ . 

Jan. 4-Fob. 27. 

30 



Now Bruii.swiok— 

Boimvcnturo and Oast»o 
(’'ountios 

Noi IhiiiiibiTland_ 

Jan 1 31. 

1 i 



Feb S-14 . 

1 


County. 

Nov 30 Dec 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec 28. 1924, to Mill. 28, 1926: 
Coses, 57; dcatlis, 1 

July 27-Nov. 29, 1924. Cases, 27; 

Ontario 




llauiUtoQ... 

Jan. 24-30.. 

1 1 

l"“;. 

Coylon... 




(^olomVx). 

Jan 18-Fob. 7. 



China* 

Amoy.* 

Antung. 

Nov. 0“Feb 14 ... 

1 ^ 


I’resent Feb. 22-28, 1925* One 
death. 

Nov. 17-Dw*. 28... 

1 5 


Do. 

Jan 5-Feb 14_ 

i 15 

i 

Foochow... 

Nov 2-Feb. 14 ... 


Proaeiit. 

Hongkong__ 

Nov 0-Jan. 3_ 

1 6 > 

2 

Do.. . 

Jan 4-Feb 7 _ 

9 

2 

7 


Do. 

Feb. 15-21. 

2 


Manchuria— 

Dairen... 

Jan 19-Feb. 1. ... 

2 



Harbin. 

Jan. l.V-Fcb 11_ 

5 



Nanking. 

Jail 4 21. 



Do. 

Shanghai... 

Dec 7-27_ 

1 1 

2 

Do. 

Jan 18-Mar 7... 

8 


Chosen. 

Seoul. 

Dec. 1-31. 

1 i 


Coloinbur 

Buimaventura. 

Feb. 15-28_^ 

2 



Czechoslovakia... 




April-June, 1924: Cases, 1; occur- 
ring 111 Piovinoe of Moravia. 

Dominican Republic: 

Puerla Plata. 

Mar. 8-21. 

3 


Ecuador* 

UiiayaQUil. 

Nov. 16-Doe. 15... 

4 



Egypt. 

Alexandiia. 

Nov 12-Dcc 31.- 

10 



Do. 

.1 an. 8-‘JH. 

8 



Do.. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 4.... 

1 

i. 


Esthonia. 



Dec. 1 31, 1924. Cases, 2. 
July-Deceinbcr, 1924: (^.asos, 81. 
From vessel. In quarantine. 
Believed to have been iiniiorted 
on steanLship Kuyth from 
Sfax, Tuius. 

June 29-Nav. 8, 1924; Oases, 7. 

France..... 




Dunkirk. 

Mar 2-8_.... 

1 i 


St. Malo. 

Feb 2-8. 

7 

1 

Germany.. 



Frank for t-OD" Mam. 

Jan. 1-10. 

1 


Gibraltar. 

Dec. 8-14. 

1 j 



Gold Coast. 



July-SepU'mber, 1924: Cases, 82; 
Ueatlis. 1. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales . 

Nov 23-Jan. 3_ 

472 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21_i 

1,477 



Newcastle-on-Tync_ 

Jan. 18-Feb. 21 .... 

d 1 



Do.i 

Mar 1-7. 

1 



Greece. 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-Detteinber, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 20. 

Do. 




SalonUd . i 

Nov. 11-Dec. 22-J 

3’ 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

fever—C ontinued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 17, 1925—Continued 

SHALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India___-_ 




Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1935: 
Cases, 12,504; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan 4-Feb. 7, 1925: Cases, 
13,888; deaths, 3,125. 

Bombay _ 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3_ 

30 

IS 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21. 

212 

100 


C’alcutta __ _ _ 

Oct. 26'-Jan. 8. 

307 

170 


Do . 

J an 4-Feb. 28. 

1,347 

901 

Mar. 5, 1925. Epidemic. 

Karachi _ 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3_ 

10 

2 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14. 

52 

6 


Do. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 7.... 

21 

9 


Madras_ 

Nov. Ift-Jan. 3_ 

122 

48 


Do. 

Jan 4-Mar 7_ 

552 

212 


KanKoon.. 

Oct 2fi-Jan. 3. 

80 

28 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28_ 

504 

98 


Indo-China. 



Aug. 1-Sept. 30,1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 

Province— 

Anam_ 

Aug. 1-Sept 30— 
.do_ 

49 

11 

('aiiihudia _ __ 

40 

9 


Cochin*('hina.. 

.do... 

115 

49 


Saigon... 

Nov 1(»-Jan, 3 ... 

17 

Including 100 .sq. km, of sur< 
rounding country. 

Do. 

1 )0-. 

Jan. 4-10. 

3 

1 

Do.. 

Jan 25-31_ 

5 

2 

Tonkin. 

Iraq. 

Aug. 1-Sept 30- 

Juno 20-Dec 13... 

19 j 
137 1 

60 

Bagtiad... 

Nuv. 9-Dee 27_ 

2 i 

1 


Italy..T. 



June 29-Dee. 27, 1924: Oases, 03. 

J aiuaiea. 




Nov. 30. 1924-.lan. 3, 1925. (/ases, 
50 Reported as alaslrim. 

Jan 4-31, 1925 Cases, 43. Re¬ 
potted iks aUvbtriin 

Hei>orted as siliLstrim. 

Aug l-Nov. 15,1924: Oases, 4. 

Do. 




Kingston. 

Nov. 30-Doc. 27... 

4 


Japan . 



NagiLsaki. 

Feb. 9 -15. 

3 

1 


Taiwan.. 

Jan 1-31. 



Java: 

East Java— 

Piksoeroean,.. 

Oct. 2fV-Nov. 1__ 

9 

1 


Do. 

Nov. 12-19. .*._ 


Epidemie in 2 native villages. 

SoiTabaya „ . ... 

Oct. li^Dec. 31.... 

085 

258 

212 

Do. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 7_ 

31 


West Java— 

Batain... 

Oct 14-20. 

2 


Batavia__ 

Oct. 21 Nov 14... 

2 ! 



Do. 

Dec. 20-Jan 2. ... 

“’! 

4 


Buiten/org. 

Dec 25 31. 


Batavia Residency. 

(’hpril)on . 

Oct 14-Nov 24 .. 

15 1 


Do. 

Jan. 1-7 . 

2 


C her!bon Residency. 

Pekalongan... 

Oct 14-Nov. 24... 

22 


Do... 

Dec. 25-31.. 

3 


Province. 

IVinalang. 

Jan. 8 14. 

1 


Pekalongan Residency. 

Preanger__ 

Nov. 18- 24. 

1 


Laivia. 



1 Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 
Jan. 1-31,1925: erases, 2. 

Lithuania. 




Mexico: 

Durango... 

Dec. 1-81__ 


5 


Jan 1-Feb. 28 


10 


Ouatlalajara. 

Dec 23-29. 


1 


Do.... 

Jan G-Mai.23_ 


4 


Mexico City. 

Nov 23-Dec. 27... 

5 



Do. 

Jan 11-Mar. 21... 

31 



Monterey. 


Jan. 24, 1925: Outbreak. Mar. 
14,1925, present. 

Sallna (Vuz. 

Dec. 1-31-.-_ 

J 

1 

Do... 

Feb. 22-28. 

2 


Saltillo.... 

_do_ 


1 


Tampico. 

Dec. 11-31. 

5 

4 


Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 20. . 

61 

10 

10 

37 


Vera Cruz. 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3._ 


Do..... 

Jan. 5-Mar. 29_ 



Villa Ilermosa. 

Dec. 28-Jan, 10_ 


Present. Locality, capital. Stale 
of Tabasco. 

January-June, 1924: Gases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

Jiilv«*MAvi^mhAr 1924* H7i 

Nigeria..'.. 




Do. 








deaths. 25. 
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Apvn 24, ms 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AN0 YELLOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Remits Received from December 27, 1924. to A^ril 17, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—ConUimtHl 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Persia: 

Tphor^Ti _ 




Sept, 23-Dec. 21, 1024; Deaths, 
12 . 

Do. 

Jan.D31. 


10 

Peru: 

Araotiiua .... 

Nov, 24-30. 


1 


Do_____ 

Jan 1-31.. 


3 


Polaucl____ 




Sept. 21-Pec. 28, 1924. Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2 . 

Portupnl: 

Lisbon. ___ 

Dec 7-Jan. 3. 

17 


T)o ... 

Jan 4-Mar* 14. 

78 

7 


Oporto.. 

■ Nov 30-Dec. 27_ 

3 

2 


Do 

Jau. 11-Mar. 14_ 

3 



Russia. 


January-June, 1924 Cases, 9,683. 
July-Septeinber, 1924; Cases, 
1,261. 

Slain' 

Ranpkok. 

Dec 28 Jan. 3_ 

1 

1 

D(i _ . 

Sierra Ivcooo 

Freetown.. 

Jan J 8 Feb. 21 __. 

Feb. 7-14.. 

2 

19 

From 8 . 8 . Elmina. 

Spall' 

Rat-*'’Iona. 

Nov 27-De.(.* 31... 


5 

C'li'li/.. 

Do. 

Nov 1-Dec, 31--- 
Jan. 1-31 . 

. 

51 

9 


Madrid. . . 

Year 1924 . 


40 


Malaga. 

N(u.23-Jftn 3_ 


97 


Do. 

Jan. 4’ Mar 21 _ 


83 




2 


Do... 

Feb. I.^Mur. 21 ’ 

4 



Swltzcilaud: 

Liieerne___ 

Nov I-Dec 31_ 

10 



Do ... 

Jan. 1-31. 

24 



Syria. 

AlCDPO. 

Nov, 23-r)cc, 27.,. 

1 Jau. 4-Fob. --- 

13 



Do. 

71 1 

18 


Reirut . 

! Feb 11-20 

1 



Daina.s('U.s. 

Jan.fi-13 . 

2 



Do. 

Feb 11-20 - - 

22 



Tripoli. 

Tripoli... 

July 14-Dec. 12 . .. 

Nov 25 -Dec, 29,,. 

52 



Tiini.s 

Tunis ... .. 

42 

35 


1^0 ... 

Jan 1 -Mar. 18-,.. 

227 


Turkey: 

(^onstantinoplo. 

Dec 13 19. 

5 


Union of Soutli Africa _ 




' Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924; Cases, 14. 
Outbreaks. 

Cape Province .... 

Feb, V 7. 



l)e Aar District_ 

Jan 2fK-3l. 



Outbreak at railway camp. 
Outbre^iks. 

Do 

Nov, 9-Jaii. 17 



Orange Free Stale___ 

Nov 2-8.... 



Do 

Tiadybrand District_ 

Transvaal _ 

Jim. 15-31. 



Outbreak, on farm. 

Nov. 9-Jan, 10 _ 



Do. 

Do. 

Feb. 1-7. 



Outbreaks 

Uruguay _ ... .. 




January-Juno, 1924: Cases, 101 , 

Do. 




deaths, 2 

July-O.'tober, 1924. Cases, 45; 

On vessel* 

S. g. Eldrulge.J. 

Mar. 23. 

1 


deaths, 4 

At Port TowiLsond, from Yoko¬ 

S. S. Habarifl___ 

Feb. 18. 

1 


hama and ports. 

At Santiago do Cuba, from 

S. S. Ruyth___ 



Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St Mnlo, FrancOf January, 
1924, from Sfii\, Tunis; believed 
to have imported smallpox 
infection. 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeri.n__ 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1924. Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

Algiers______ 

Nov. 1-Dec 31---. 

5 

1 


Jan. 1 -Mar, 10... J 

10 

4 
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April 24, ms 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 17,1925—Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Phice 

Date 

Ca.se.'i 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

Argon tlim: 

Jan.1-31. 


1 


Bolivia 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

3 




Jan. 1-31_ 

2 







Jamiary-June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-Octobcr, 1924: Cases, 6. 

nn - __ 




Chill* 

Nov. 25-Dec 1 ... 


1 


Jan. 6~12.. 


2 


i)o . 

Jan. 27-Fcb. 2. 


1 



Nov. 25-Dec 1_ 


2 


Oo . 

Peb. 1-7. 


1 



Nov. 16-Dec. 20... 


6 


l>o . 

Jan. 4-10 .. 


1 



Nov. 2.'>-Dec 7 ... 


4 



Jan. 11-Fob. 21_ 


10 


C’boson; 

Seoul ___ 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 





December, 1924* Cases, 5. 

Kgypt 

Aloxanaria... 

Doc 3-9. 

1 

1 

('airo __-_ 

Oct 1-Dec . 

13 

8 





Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 6. 

1)0 . 

Jail. 1-31_ 

4 







July-October 1924; Cirses, 7. 

Oct. 1-31, 1924 1 case. 





Oroofe_ 




May-June, 1924. (''asos, 116; 

Do . 




dmths, 8. 

July-Dpccmbcr, 1924: Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4. 

SaUmiki.. 

Nov. 17-Doc 15 

3 

2 

Do. 

Jan 2.‘)-3l. 

1 






Aug 1-Nov. 15, 1924: (’'ases, 2. 

Latvia............._......... 




Octobcr-Dccember, 1924. Cases, 

Lithuania. _____ 




30 

AugiLst-October, 1024: Coses, 15; 
deaths, l. 

Jan. 1-31,1926 Cases, 27; deaths, 
2 . 

Do __ 




Mexico: 

Durango___ 

Dec 1-31. 


1 

Uuadalaiara __ 

Doc. 23-29. 


1 


Mexico (’ity_ 

Nov. If-Jun. 3_ 

80 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 

Do . 

Jan. 11-Feb. 14_ 

40 


eral District. 

Do. 

Do . 

Mar. 8-14. 



flan Luih Potosi __ 

' Mar. H-14_ 

1 ^ 

i 


Moroi'co_ 




November, 1924: Cases, 6. 

Palestine_ 




Nov. 12-Dec. 8, 1924; C'ases, 7. 

Kkron . 

Dec. 23-29. 

1 


Jtirusttlom.. ... . 

_ do . 

2 



l)o... 

Jan. 20-20.. 

1 



Mikveh Isroal... 

_do.p. .. 

1 



Hamloh. . 

Feb 10-16. 

1 



TiIktuIvS . 

Fob 24-Mar. 2_ 

2 



Peru: 

Aroquipii. 

Nov. 24-Dec. 31 — . 


3 


Poland. 




Sept. 28,1924-Jan. 3,1925: Cases, 

Portugal 

.Lisbon. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4. 


2 

761; deaths, 67. 

Oporto. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7. 

2 



Bumania. _ 



January-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 

*00 . 




deaths, 328. 

July-August, 1924; Cases, 89; 

Constfinza. 

Dec, 1-10. 

1 


deaths, 12. 

Do. 

Feb. 1-28. 

2 


Bussia. 




Jan. 1-Juno 30, 1924: Cases, 
02,000, July-Septcmber, 1924! 
Coses, 5,225. 

Lomngnul.. . . 

June 29- Nov. 22_ 

12 


Spain: 

Madrid. 

Year 1924. 

3 

Malaga. 

Dec 21-27. 


1 


Sweden 

Gotehorg. 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 . 
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April 24.1025 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continnetl 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 17, 1925—Coiitlniied 
TYPHUS FEVER - Contlnuf'd 


Place. 

Date. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Remarks. 

Tunis. 




July 1 -Dec 20,1924* C’oses, 40. 

Tunis.. 

MiiT .'i-U . 

i 


Turkey. 

Constfiiitinoplp.. 

Nov ]r»”Dcc. 19—- 

f> 

1 


Do. 

Jan. 2 -Frb 2 K. 

8 

1 


Union of Snutli Alricu.. 


Nov 1 -Dec 31, 1924; Caso.s, 345; 

deaths, S7 

Oulbieuks. 

Cape Province. 

Nov 1 -Dec 31- — 

J20 i 

24 

Do ^ . _ 

Feb 1-7 -. 

Kast l^ondon. 

Nov tfi -22 . 

i 


Do . 

Jan IS 21_ 

1 



Port EliZiibt’th. 

Feb. 22-28—- - 

1 



Nat^d. 

Do .- 

Nov 1 Dec 31.-„ 
Jan. 1h-24_ 

J30 

50 

Do. 

Durban . _ 

Feb. l,'i-21. 

1 


()ran?[(' Free Stute. 

Nov 1 ]>ec 31... 

59 

8 

Jan. 11-17,192.5 Outbreaks. 

Traiis\iml.. 

Yiiposbivni 

.. -do. -. 

30 

5 

1 

Aug 3-Oct. 18, 1924. Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2 . 

JJolgrudti . 

‘NoW Uer'28-- 

5 

i - - 





YELLOW FEVER 


Gol<l Coast. 

Octol)cr-N()vem- 

4 

4 

1 


her, 1924 




SaUu(\ - 





8 i-j. Salvador.i 

1 

June-October, 1024 

77 

28 

1 

Last case, Oct 22,1924. 
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APPUCATION OF THE RAMON FLOCCULATION PRINCIPLE 
TO THE TITRATION OF SCARLET FEVER STREPTOCOCCUS 
TOXIN AND ANTITOXIN 

By R. E. Dyer, Surgeon, Hygienic Laboratory, tTnited States Public flealth Service 

The tests hero rcport(»(;l wore made to dotormino the possibility of 
applying the Tlanion * floeeiilation principle to the toxin of a hemo¬ 
lytic streptococcus of scarlatinal origirf and to the corresponding 
antitoxin. 

In lh(‘ first lest a si'ries of tubes was prepanul in wdiich the first tube 
contaiiu'd l.o e. c, of toxin and 2.5 c. c. of antittixin. Tiie toxin was 
inen^ased in each su(*c.e(‘ding tube by 0.1 c. c., while the antitoxin 
was (h^crcivsed by a like amount. The last tulie contained 2.5 c. c. 
of toxin and 1.5 c. c. of antitoxin. Betw^een the tube containing 1.9 
c. c. of toxin and tbe tulie containing 2.1 c. c. of toxin, extra tubes 
were ad<l(‘d to alloAV an increase of 0.01 c. c. (»f toxin for (‘ach tube and 
a corresponding decri'asi' of antitoxin. For the first live hours the 
tulx's W'ere kej)t in the 87® (\ water bath. From the olh to the 22d 
hours th(* lub(‘s wx‘re kej)! iu the ice box and then reincubated. Floc¬ 
culation occurred in some of the tubes after 22 hours. 

During the s('C(md incubation, lloeeulation a])peared in all of the 
tubes. Tile rtbsults w(T 0 too irregular to jiermit of any reading. 

A frc'sli supply of antitoxin was obtained tbrongh the kindness of 
one of the maniifaetiirei*s of biologic products. This antitoxin was 
used thrcmgliout the tests reported in th(» remainder of this pajier 
and is ndiuTed t(' as antitoxin A. Protoeol 1 shows the first titration 
wdth antitoxin A. The toxin il. L. 2 useil in this and in the titration 
shown in tlu^ two suhsi'quent jirotocols w^as prepared at the Ily- 
gienie LalKuatorv. In this test the tubes were filled at 11.30 a. m. 
and placed and kt pl in the 37® C. water bath until 4.30 p. m.; they 
were then removed from the hath and placed in the ice box over night 
and reineubated in the wat(*r bath tbe next day. Hours noted on 
the protocols count from the time w'hen tlie lubes wvre first put in 
the 37® w^ater bath. ()n(» control test w^as made using the same toxin 
combined with normal horse serum in similar dilutions and a second 
control with the same toxin combined with unconcentrated diph¬ 
theria antitoxin. Both of the control titrations were negative 
throughout, 

»IlMinon, 0.; Floculutioii ilnnsun m^'luuge neutre do toxine-antiloxine diphth^ritiue. C. r. do la Soa 
de BjoL, Paris, l»22,86,66I-0C3. 
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PaoTocoL l.~~OvemigtU ttorage in ice bog 


Toxin 
H. L. 2 

Antitoxin 

A 

29 

hours 

63 

hours 

Volume antitoxin 
Votume toxin 

C. f. 

c, f. 




0.0 

2.0 



00 

ai 

1.9 



19.0 

0.2 

1.8 



9.0 

0.3 

1.7 



8.7 

0.4 

1,6 



4.0 

0 A 

1.5 



3.0 

ae 

1.4 



2.3 

a? 

1.3 



1.86 

0.8 

1.2 



1.50 

0.0 

1.1 



1.22 

1.0 

1.0 



' 1.00 

i.i 

1 0.9 



0.82 

1.2 

1 0.8 

F 

F 

ao? 

1 3 

1 0.7, 

. FF 

FF 

0.54 

1.4 

0.6 

FFF 

FFF 

0 43 

1.5 

0.6 


FF 

0.33 

1.6 

0.4 



0.25 

1.7 

as 



0.176 

1.8 

0.2 



0. Ill 

1.9 

0.1 



0.063 

2.0 

0.0 



0.0 


T: Definite flocculation. 

• FF: Medium flocculation. 

FFF: Strongest flocculation observed. 

Using the same toxin and antitoxin, a test was then prepared with 
the, amounts shown in Protocol 2. As it was necessary to measure 
amounts as small as 0.01 e. c. with greater accuracy than the available 
apparatus made possible, a micrometer syringe on the same principle 
as that described by Trevan * was improvised. 

After preparation of the test as shown in Protocol 2, the tubes 
were incubated in the water bath at 37° ('. for one hour. They were 
then stored in the ice box overnight and reincubated at 9 o’clock 
the next morning. The first positive reading was noted at 4 p. m. 
A second reading was made the following morning after the tubes 
had been stored in the ice box a second night. 


PnoTOCOo 2 .—Overnight etorage in ire box 


Toxin 

Antitoxin 

24 hours 

42 hours 

50 hours 

Volume antitoxin 

II. L. 2 

A 

V'olumc toxin 

c. c. 
0.86 

P. c. 
2.14 




2.5 

1.66 

1.26 

i.OO 

O.Kl 

0,71 

0. 62 
0.56 
0.50 
a4fi 

0 42 

3.13 

1,87 




1.33 

1.67 




1. 5 

1.5 




1.64 

1.30 


PK 

FF 

Ppt.» 

PptJ 

Pin.* 

Ppt.i 
Ppt.‘ 
Ppt.i 
Ppt» 
Ppl.i 
FF 

1 75 

1.25 


FFF 

1 . «r. 

1.93 

1 2.0!) 
2.06 

2.12 

1.15 

1.07 

1.00 

I . 

.88 

FF 

FFF 

FF 

FFF 

FFF 

FFF 

FFF 

FFF 

2. 17 

.83 


FFF 

a 38 
0.36 
0.3.3 

0.31 

2.21 

.79 


FF 

2. 25 

. 75 


2.29 

.71 










* Flocculi settled to the bottom of the tube. 

•I’wvan, J, W.; An apparatus for the measurement of small (luanttUes of fluid, Lanoet* 1933^ 1^ 780* 
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Tlie flocculation resembled very closely the flocctilation which 
occurs in the titration of diphtheria toxin and antitoxin by the 
Eamon method. 

Two tests were then made, in the first of which normal horse 
serum was substituted for antitoxin A, and in the second unconccn- 
trated diphtheria antitoxin was used. The toxin in both of these 
tests was II. L. 2. Both tests remained negative. 

Protocol 3 shows a repetition of the tests shown in protoc.ol 2. 
This test was incubated at 37° C. ctmtinuotisly until flocculation 
appeared. 

PkokjC’ol 3 ,— Continuous incuhation 


Toxin ; Anti' 
IT. L. 2 i toxin A 

1 


r. e. 

1 c. c. 

0.0 

3.0 

0. r» 

2 r» 

0.Ht) 

2 14 

1 13 

1.87 

1 33 

; 1 67 

1.5 

1. 5 

1. f’i4 1 

1 .16 

1, 7i» 1 

1. 25 

1.H5 1 

1 15 

1.03 ’ 

1.07 

2 00 

1 00 

2, on 

0.01 

2 12 

0, KfS 

2.17 

0 83 

2,21 

0. 70 

2.25 

0.75 

2 20 

0.71 

2.32 

0,08 


12 hours li: r» horns 13 5 hours! 11 hours 



t 


24 hours I 


Volume antiloM'n 


1 Volume toon 


oo 

G.O 

2 r> 

1 .65 
1.26 


1.' F 1 

1 F 1 FF 

!.: F 

.1 

' fff' 

FFF 
FFF 
FF 1 

. FFF 

FFF Ppt 1 

FFF i rpt.i 
FFF Vpt • 

FFF Ppl» 

rpt J 



_’ J 

: . '. FFF 

1 

1 ... 

1.1. 


1.00 
0.83 
0 71 
0.02 
0 M 
0. TtO 
0 46 
0.42 
0.3» 
0 36 
0.33 
0.31 
0.29 


» Flocculi ijottled to the bottom of the tiib.e. 


Protocol 4 shows the titration of a toxin jireparotl and standardized 
by the Do<^toi*s Dick and kindly furnished hy them. 

PuDTOi’OL 4 .—Coniinuons incubafion 


nick 

toxin 

Ami- 
to.\iu A 

1 i 

9.5 hours 10 hours ‘ 11 hours 1 12 hours 

, 1 ; 

13 hours 

H hours 

Volume antitoxin 
X^ulurac toxin 

e. c. 

C ( 

i 






0.0 

3 00 






00 

1.25 

1 75 




F 

FF 

1.40 

1.38 

1 02 

.' FF 

FF 

I'pt « 

Ppt 

Ppt. 

1.17 

1.5 

1 5 : 

F i FFF 

FFF 

Ppt, 

Ppt. 

Fpt 

1.00 

1.0 

1.4 i 

. 1 FF 

FF 

Fpt.i 

Fpt. 

Fpl 

0,87 

l.tW) 

1 31 

.). 

F 

FFF 

Fpt. 

rpt. 

a 78 

1 . 70 






F 

0.70 

].83 

1.17 

, 



ao 4 

1.80 

1.11 

; 





0.59 ‘ 

1.95 

1 05 

i. 

■ "" 




0 51 1 

3.00 

1.00 

.i-,:. 

. 1 

0.50 


f ) i i 




1 Floccull settled to the bottom of the tube. 


The Dick toxin had been standardized at 17,500 skin test doses per 
cubic centimeter. Taking the third tube as the neutral point, the 
titration indicates that antitoxin A has a neutralizing value of 17,500 
S. T. D. per cubic centimeter, ±10 per cent. 
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SITMMART 

The flocculation test has been applied to the toxin and antitoxin of 
a hemolytic streptococcus of scarlatinal origin and has given a doflnito 
reading which checks, on repeated tests. Comparison of results ob¬ 
tained by the flocculation method of titration and those obtained by 
skin tests are now being made. 


SOME EFFECTS OF HIGH ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURES 
ON THE ORGANISM 

By Freoericr B. Flinn, Associate Physiologist, Office of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation, United 

States Public Health Service 

The purpose of undertaking this research was to obtain a more 
intimate knowledge of the specific effects of high environmental 
temperature upon the individual organs and tissues of the body so 
that the more general effects as observed among men who are com¬ 
pelled to work where the air temperature is abnormally high could 
be more intelligently interpreted than has hcrctofoi’e been passible. 

The observations of Blagden and Forsythe, in 1775 (1), showed 
that a man in good health could stand for a period of 15 minutes 
an exposure to a temperature of 250° F, without feeling any ill effects, 
or a serious rise in body temperature, while a beefsteak exposed at 
the same time to the same environment was cooked in 13 ininuteij. 
It was also shown, by their experiments as well as by the wwk of 
later investigators, that the ability of the body to withstand this 
high temperature depended on the efficiency of the body in keeping 
cool by evaporation, and also on the relative humidity and stagnation 
of the surrounding air. Our experiments have been confined so 
far to an environment in which the air temperature w^as high and 
the relative humidity low, approximating very closely the conditions 
under which furnace workers are employed. We did not attempt 
to find the upper limit that a man could continue to li\e and work 
under, as investigations have shown that this upper limit varies 
not only for the different species but for the individuals of that specior, 
and on the activities of the individual under exposure (2). ^ 

As the internal temperature begins to rise from the zero point i 
cold-blooded animals, there is a stimulating influence on all vital 
functions until the optimum of temperature has lieen reached; but 
when this optimum has been passed, there is an increased activity 
in compliance with, the laws of chemistry, but at the same time at 
such a rate as to suggest a too rapid consumption of the organic 
matter in the body and a consequent deterioration. This increased 
activity continues only for a short rise in temperature above the 
optimum, when the functional activities are reduced until finally 
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a coma ensues as the body receives some irreparable injury and death 
follows. It is the ability of the body to keep this internal tempera-^ 
ture within the normal limit by radiation, conduction, and evapora¬ 
tion that determines its power to withstand high temperature. In 
environment where, the air temperature is above the body tempera¬ 
ture it must (hpend entirely on evaporation for its cooling, as any 
conduction or radiation would be in the reverse direction, i. e., from 
the air into the body. That such a reversal takes place while the 
heat-regulating mechanism of the body is functioning normally is 
doubtful, as probably the evfiporating moisture from the body sui’- 
face absorbs some of its eal(»ries from the surrounding medium and 
increased evaporation takes place, tliiis preventing the absorption 
of the heat by the blood. 

In connection with radiation it might he said that if our observa¬ 
tions while drawing blood from the jugular vein after an hour’s 
exposure to an air temperature of 50^ C. were correct it would 
seem that very high t(mipernture may produce vasoconstriction and 
a greater viscosity of the blood. If it is so it would follow th(‘. theo- 
relical reasoning as to the advantage to the organism if its circulate 
ing tissue could be withdrawn from the inlliience of a very high ex¬ 
ternal tempc'ratun?. 

We decided to use the dog in our experimental work in spite of 
the objections recogni;4(‘d by us that it had developed a strikingly 
diflerent method of c(»oling the body by the evaporation of w^atcr 
fnuu that which has been dcvolope<l by man. However, u survey 
of the animals generally used in laboratory studies reveals the fact 
that with the ex(H'j)ti()n of the horse and, to a certain extent, the 
monkey, there are no animals wdiose heat-regulating mechanism 
resembles tliat of man. The horse may iiavo been 1>est suited for 
this study, but we had no means of handling animals of this size 
and WT were compelled to look to the smaller animals. Our results, 
in spite of tliis diflVrence in the method of evaporation between man 
and the dog and its theoretical effect upon blood gases, seem to 
indicate that an}" differences are quantitative and that the qualita¬ 
tive change's in the gases wdiioh result from exposure to high tempera¬ 
ture are the same for the two forms. Aside from this theoretical 
objection the dogs proved to be as nearly ideal as could he hoped for. 

We have centered our attention on the study of a single tissue— 
the blood " because of the rapidity and accuracy with which it re¬ 
flects the changes that are taking place in the organism, and because 
it is thi'i only tissue that can be sampled and leave the animel as 
nearly normal biol(»gicnlly as it was bidore the sample wuis taken. 
In no case was vivisection or caimulization practiced. The blood 
was examined as to oxygen content and capacity, the carbon dioxide 
content and capacity, the sugar, and the total solids, all of these 
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determinations being made as a matter of routine. In a few case$ 
tbe iron of the blood was determined as a control on the oxygen 
capacity. In a second series the concentration of the hydrogen ion 
and the carbon dioxide content were detennined x’outinely, with an 
occasional detoimination of lactic acid. 

In a third series of experiments the effect of increasing, the air 
movement during an exposure to an air temperature of 50° C. was. 
studied. This was followed by another series to see what effects 
would be observed if the animal were permitted to drink water 
freely during the exposure to the increascil air movement at 50° C. 
The temperature of the water supplied the animals was 25° 0. 

In presenting the data which we have obtained, we are aware that 
various investigators since the time of Claude Bernard have reported 
observations on the blood of animals exposed to liigh tempenitures; 
but it has seemed to us that these results are not only fragmentary 
but, in some cases, of such doubtful accuracy that a clear-cut inter¬ 
pretation of them is most difficult. The inaccuracy, where it occurs, 
results not only from faulty chemical technique but frecjuently from 
an abnormal condition of the animals, many of which were subjected 
to anesthesia, which would not only' disturb the heat-regulating 
mechanism but also the general metabolism of the subjt'ct. Further¬ 
more, these observations have been ma<le at various limes and on 
various animals, while it was our object to eonelato us much data 
of as many types us woiild be practicable on a given series of indi¬ 
viduals or of one spccitss. 

In addition to th(‘ data on the blood menti<nu*d above, we have 
recorded the rectal temperature and the body w<‘ight whenever a 
sample of blood was drawn, and more frequently in certain of the 
experiments. 

Methods 

CHE.MICAL 

(a) The carbon dioxide content and the alkali reserve of the blood 
as represented by the carbon dioxide capacity were determined by the 
methods of Van Slyke (.3). The oxygen content and capacity w'cre 
determined by the method of Van Slyko and Studio (4), except that 
it was found necessary to add three or four dr()ps more of potassium 
fcrricyanide tlian is suggested by these authors. Tliis may have 
been due to the fact that we used the product of a different manufac¬ 
turer. In all of these deteiminations the old, or short, form of the 
Van Slyke apparatus was used, «is it is considered of sufficient accu¬ 
racy for comparison work. Our results as obtained in this manner 
were checked by those obtained with the newer form having the 
l(Higor stem and water jacket, and the differences found were not 
sufficient to warrant the added difficulties encountered with the later 
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form. The shorter time required for analysis by the old form was a 
matter of considoral)le importance because it was necessary that 
determinations be made within the short time permitted by the 
experiment, and all of the determinations wore mad(‘ by a single 
individual so that the differences due to personal equation would be 
eliminated. 

(6) The sugar of the Idood was determined by MacLean’s (5) method 
for the use of one cubic conlinieier, as modiiled by Hastings and 
Hopping (6). 

(c) The total iron of the blood was occasionally determined as a 
means of controlling the oxygen determinations. When this was 
done the method published by Brown (7) was used, except that wo 
found that the coioriincter gave a far moni sat isfactory means of com¬ 
paring the colom than did the method described by the author. 

(d) The lactic acid was defermined !)y the method which wo have 
described elsewhere (8), except that at the suggestion of Dr. Green- 
wald, the filtrate was extracted with ether to avoid the disturbing 
influeiKte of the sugar whieli occurred when the determination was 
made directly on the Folin liltrato. It is recognized that this method 
is not specific for lactic acid and tliat the determination might include 
other liydroxy acids, but since we were unable to find indications of 
an increase, we feel that it was suifKdent to justify tlie conclusions 
which we have drawn. 

(/) The total solids were determined by drying 1 cu1)ic centimeter 
of blood to constant, weight in an electric oven at a temperature of 
110° (h This was done in duplicate in silica crucible'^. 

{(j) The hj'drogon ion concentration was determined by the method 
described by (^^ullen (9). The phospliate solutions winch were used 
as standards of comparison were cheeked by means of the poten¬ 
tiometer. 

PliySICAL 

(a) The tcm]>eraturc chamber in whu‘h the animals were exposed 
to the various environmental conditions Mas constructed of t^vo 
thicknesses of beaver board, with a 4-inch aij* vspace between them. 
The chamber contained three Mundows, one at one end, another at 
one side, and the third on the top. lliese windoM'^s were all 2 feet 
square, and consisted of two sheets of glass M'ith a 2-iTich air space 
between them, A stove stood at one end, under the window; at the 
opposite end there was a single m ooden door lined with beaver board. 
The chamber M^as approximately 4 feet Mude by 7 feet long by 7 feet 
high, The method of heat control and of ventilation was that de¬ 
scribed by Hastings (10), and it has proved very satisfactory. The 
temperature of the chamber was controlled by a Roux bimetallic gas 
regulator. Fresh air was admitted to the chamber by meam of several 
Wws of l-inch holes drilled through the upper part of the door. 
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Stratification and pockets were prevented by convwetion currents^ 
as recommended by Hastings, and by use of a fi-inch fan. Ther-' 
mometers placed in various parts of the chamber showed no stratifi-** 
cation or variation in temperature, within one-half of 1® C,, while 
the control througliout the day was within 1°. 

The relative humidity within the chamber was determined by the 
sling psychroineter, and the air movement by means of a Short & 
Mason anemometer, readings lieing taken in various j)arts of the 
chamber. 

The body temperature was taken by rectum with an ordinary 
certified clinical thermometer, whic^h was left in place for a minimum 
period of a minute and a quarter. 

The respiratory rate was counted by means of a Fitz slethograph 
recording on a smoked drum with a Marey tambour. 

m<>U>GICAL 

All of the dogs used in these experiments 'vvere adult, short-haired 
mongrels, varying in w’cight from 10 to 15 kilograms. They were* 
kept when not actually in use for the experiments, in a kennel on 
the roof, were maintained in a healthy condition throughout the 
period of experiments, and wT.re used exclusively for the purpose of 
the research here reported. Their diet consisted of bread and cooked 
meat in an amount at least sufficient to maintain their -sveight. As 
a matter of fact most of them gained in weight during tlie course of the 
experiments. They received no fijod for a period of 18 hours before 
beginning each experiment. IXiring this time the dogs were supplied 
with all the water they wanted to drink. It was always before them. 

It was our practice to bring the dogs, whicdi were to be used in an 
experiment, to the laboratory at least half an hour before actually 
beginning the work, in order that they might become quiet and 
somewhat accustomed to conditioiKs and to the personnel of the 
laboratory before the initial sample of blood wuis drawn. A rest 
period of at least two w^eeks was permitted each dog between ex¬ 
periments to allow recovery fn>m any deleterious eflects of the exposure 
to the liigh temperatures, or any ill effect resulting from the hem- 
onrhago attendent upon the experiment. 

The need of this rest period after an exposure to high environmental 
temperature has been clearly demonstrated from our owm experience 
in the loss of animals when trying to cut down the time betw^een 
expi5sures when only physical measurements w^ere being made and 
before we realized that some change had taken place in the animal 
during the last exiK)sure from which it had not yet recovered. In 
each case the animal was apparently in a normal condition as far as 
temperature and behavior would indicate. This change may consist 
in a deterioration in the nervous system, os Golfisclineider and 
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Flatau (11) have shown that the nerve cells in the ventral horn 
undergo a change in their normal structure after an artificial heating 
of the animal to 42®-44° C. Barker (12) calls attention to the fact 
that when the animal has boon removed from an environmental 
temperature of 42® to 44® C. there is a gradual restitution of these 
cells, but that the rate of repair is not nearly so rapid as the appearance 
of the function would indicate and that coinplete recovery requires 
at least several days. Halliburton and Mott (13) have shown that 
well-marked changes occur in the NissFs granules, and that the 
nerve cells will coagulate if a temperature of 42® C. be maintained 
for some time. Brecht (14) found that frogs undenvent a condition 
that resembled motor paralysis, from which the animals recovered on 
cooling if the exposure did not last too long or if the temperature 
went no higher (34® 0. for the frog). It was noticed by him that 
isolated nerve trunks lost their conductivity and excitability during 
an exposure, which was regained when the temperature was lowered. 
Brecht, moreover, claims that when heat paralysis appeared in the 
skeletal muscle it became permanent. It has t)eeri suggested that 
the high temperature may cause a partial coagulation of the protein 
in the voluntary and cardiac muscular fibom. vShelford (15), in his 
work on evaporation, calls attention to the fact that short exposures 
to high evaporation increase the sensibility to evaporation. In a 
future paper we hope to bring out some of the histological changes 
that lake place in the tissues under heat exposure, 

During the exposure in the heat chamber, the animals were con¬ 
fined in a cage or tied, so that while they had a certain amount of 
freedom, they could not come in contact with the heater or others 
wise injure themselves or the apparatus. At tlie lower temperatures, 
their behavior was normal, and they rested <iuietly or slept, unless 
disturbed for the ])urp()sc of observation. At the higher tempera¬ 
tures of 45° and 50° C. they became restless during the first part 
of the exposure. This was especially noticeable at 50° C. and an 
air movement of only 50 to GO feet per minute. During this period 
of restlessness the animals were evidently uncomfortable and tried 
to escape from the cage or chamber. In about half an hour this 
period of restlessness passed, followed by one of semi-indifference 
to their surroundings, and they appeared, at times, to be on the 
threshold of coma. At the end of the hour’s exposure they made 
no efl’ort to move by them,selves. This period of indilTerence lasted 
for the greater part of an hour after the removal from the heat, 
but at the end of two hours they appeared to have recovered the 
use of their faculties. 

When the air movement was increased to 224 feet per minute 
during an exposure of 50° (\, the period of increased excitability 
did not appear during the four hours of exposure. The animals, 
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while perhaps more restless than at the lower temperatures, remained, 
on the whole, quiet, though there did not seem to be the same tond^ 
eney to sleep as at the lower temperatures. This nonappearance 
of the period of great excitability is rather liard to explain, as, after 
the first hour, there wUvS a definite rise in body temperature, tliough 
it did not rise as high as when the air movement was only 50 to 60 
feet per minute. The blood gases also showed the same trend at 
the end of the four-hour exposure as w^as found at the end of one 
hour with the same temperature and lower air movement. The 
animals setaned to be fatigued and lay down quietly for a short 
time after their removal from the closet, but except in one instance, 
their recovery from the (exposure w’as fairly rajiid, if their behavior 
could be taken as a standard. In that case the loss in body w^ciglit 
brouglit about by the incT‘eased air movimienl resulted in the death 
of the dog within 30 hours after the removal from the heat closet. 
The dog was unaldo to starul when removed from tlie heat closet 
and seemed partially paralyzed in the hind limbs. It refused all 
food, drank very little wuiter, and remained in a dazed condition 
until death. This exception is probably due to the groat loss of body 
fluid, approximating the 10 per cent which Hill (16) claims is the 
limit of loss for man. 

In the next scric's of experiments, in which the dogs w^re pc^rmitted 
during an exposure to an air temperature of 50^ C. and air move¬ 
ment of 224 feet per minute to drink all the whaler they desired, 
the water being set before them every 20 minutes, llio animals, 
after a short period of restlessness, hecanie (juiet after the first 
drink and remained so until th(‘ end of the four-hour exposure. 
Wlien removed from the closet, they show^ed no apparent signs of 
fatigue, being from all appearances as fresh as they were when 
brought into the laboratory. 

This period of excitability concomitant with a rise in body temper¬ 
ature has been noted by most of the investigators of the cflect of 
high-air temperature on animals. Man shuw^s the same signs when 
there is a definite rise in the rectal temperature to 99.5“ F. (37.5“ C.), 
at which point there is an abrupt change from sleepiness to wake¬ 
fulness and irritation. If the rectal temperature of the man under 
exposure rises to 101“-i02“ F. (38.36°-38.9“ C.) he is no longer 
capable of mental activities such as reading a book or learning a 
vocabulary. Sitting in one position is irksome, and the only way 
of finding comfort seems to be in changing one’s position. With 
the rectal temperature at 103“ F. (39.1“ C.j any irritation is trying 
to his temper. This irritability is closely associated with the rise 
in body temperature and is a warning of an early exhaustion of the 
central nervous system (17)* 
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SAMPLES 

All blood samples were drawn from the jugnlar vein by votiepunc-* 
ture. The initial values for all animals were averaged and subtracted 
from corresponding average values at siKcessivc periods of time. 
These deviatioiis are plotted on the graph, the horizontal lines rep¬ 
resenting the average condition at the beginning of each experiment. 

Experimental Resuita and Discussion 

I. THE EFFECT OF VARIOUS ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURES 
UPON THE BODY TEMPERATURE 

The course of the body temperature during the several conditions 
is shown in Figure 1. The mean temperature of 47 initial observa- 
lions was 38,7® 0. When the animals wore kept in the chamber 
at the ordinary room temperature, 20® (y., it was found that the 
body temperature fell slightly for a time and then remained at a 
fairly constant level for llie remainder of the i)eriod of observation. 
Similar results for man subjected to similar conditions have been 
reported by the Now York State Commission on Ventilation (18). 
At an (‘-nvironmental temperature of 30® 0., the history was much 
the same, except that the fall was not quite so marked. This last 
observation is somewhat at variance with the lindings of the New 
York State Commission on Ventilation, as they reported a slight 
rise in temperature for man exposed to an air temperature of 30® C., 
but with a relative humidity of 80 per cent, which was much higher 
than it was in any of our experiments. 

Investigations by such men as Jurgeusen (19), liichei (20), and 
Benedict and Snell (21) seem to agree in the main that the minimum 
temperature of the body is reached between 4 and 6 in the morning 
and the maximum temperature between 4 and 6 in the evening. 
The very careful observatio!)s by Fembrey and Nichols (22) gave 
a mean difference in rectal temperature of 1.25 of a degree (!enti- 
grade between the lime of maximum temperature, which they found 
to be between 4 and 7 in the afternoon, and the minimum, which 
occurred between 2 and 5 in the morning. They found that these 
variations could not be? taken as the normal limits of temperature, 
as either mus<mlar work or a warm external temi>oraturo would cause 
a rise above tlie average maximum temf)erature. 

ObseiTations by Tigerstedt (28) show that while muscular activity 
may be an important fa<;tor in the daily variations in temperature it 
is not sufficient to explain it entirely. It might be explained as being 
due to stimulation or cessation of all impulses to the nervous system, 
which, in return, effects the metabolism of the body. Chossat (24) 
found that if he awakened tlio animal during the night, its body 
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temperature rovse and soon reached the point that he had observed 
as })eing normal for the morning. 

It would seem to us tliat our variation in temperature at these 
two exposures may he ex])lained by the cessation of nervous stimula¬ 
tion affecting muscular activities, due to tlic fact that the animal spent 
most of its time sleeping except when <listiirbed by us for the purpose 
of ol)servation. 

Tlie work by Rubner (25) is interesting, for he has shown that a 
tcrn])erature of 20*^ C. is readily borne by the dog witlumt an increase 
in the rate of metabolism, and that 30° is the tein|>('.rature of minimum 
rerjuirejnent of energy release compatible witli mammalian life. 
Winternitz (26) working witli hot batiis, also found that a minimal 
rate of metalxdism for the bf)dy existed at 30°, for no further drop in 
metabolism was evident on an exposure to a greater heat. With 
referenc,e to the IcssemaJ activity of the animals, Douglas and Haldane 
(27) found that man resting in bed consumed 237 c. c. of oxygen per 
minute; while he was standing at rest the consumption rose to 330 c. c. 
Such moderate exerefse as walking at the rale of 2 miles per hour 
increased the (consumption to 780 c. c. One liter of oxygen produces 
4.8 calories in oxidation. 

WJien the tcm])eraturo of the (diamber is raised to 40° (I, the 
response of the organism is (piiU^ different. li(U '0 \ve find a rise of 1 
degr(?e during the six-hour period of observalicui, i. e., there was no 
evidence of the initial fall observed in the other two emses. The 
temperature remained constant during the middle period, the rise 
being (confined to tlie firsl and last two-fiour ptu-iods. Tliis slight 
increase may be due to the fact that our wet bulb was nearly 26.6° 
C. (80° F.). Haldane (28) has observed in Jnan that if he is stripped 
to the waist and if w(d f)ull> exceeded 31° C, (88) ])y even 1 degree it 
resulted in a marked rise in rectal temperature. Our animals might 
be considered to bo in the same condition as a man fully dressed. It 
is v,tI1 to note that the legal limit for temperature of cotton weaving 
sheds in Kngland is 23.0° (\ (75° F.) wet bulb. 

Wlien the air tenqx ruturc was raised to 45° C., or to 50° C., a very 
mark('d rise in the rectal tem])c*rature was noted, and apparently this 
rise b(^gins at once. In fact it was so sharj> that the body tempera¬ 
tures rose within an liour, in some cases to such a height that it was 
not d(*emcd safe to let the dog remain in the heat chamber for a 
longer period. On being taken from the heat chamber, the body 
temperature began to fall rapidly and at the end of two hours, in some 
instances, to as low as 36° C.; but in every case it was subnormal. 
This subnormal temperature reminds one of cei'tain stages in cases of 
heat stroke in man. A ])eculiarity of tJiis final rise is that the body 
temperatur(‘. is sensibly the saiiK’i for the two environmental tempera¬ 
tures. This is u phenomenon which has been noticed in some of the 
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other factors studied, notably those having to do with carbon dioxide. 
The organism seems to respond with increasing rapidity as the strain 
on its regulation mechanism becomes more severe, until a certain limit 
is reached at which great resistance is inU^rposed by the organism 
against further change, and if exceeded and left to itself, it then 
recovers with great difficulty if at all. This tyi)o of physiological 
limitation was noticed by Yandell Henderson and H. W. Haggard (29) 
during their work on low levels of COj and alkali induced by ether. 
This critical point was also recognized by Britton (30) in his study on 
cooling. In order to lower the body temperature of his animals below 
it, he found it was necessary to subject them to anesthesia until the 
critical point was passed, after which the anesthesia was no longer 
necessary and the body temperature continued to fall while the animal 
was exposed to the low environmental temperature. 

When the air movement was increased to 224 feet per ininuto in 
our third series of experiments, at an air temperature of 50® C., the 
body temperature showed very little rise the first hour, amounting 
only to 0.4® C. By the end of the four-hour exposure it had risen to 
41.3® C., or an increase of 2.6® (\ This inereasc in body temper¬ 
ature in spite of the increased air movement is interesting in view of 
the fact that so much emphasis has been placed lately on air move¬ 
ment. There appears to be no doubt, if we interpret our results 
correctly, that air movement must he studied from a viewpoint of 
evaporation. Air movement may delay the discomfort of the organ¬ 
ism exposed to liigh environmental temperatures by keeping the body 
cool temporarily be<*ause of the increased rate of evaporation, but at 
the expense of the organism itself by lowering the water reserve. 
That the animal will survive in excellent condition an exposure to 
high air temperature or movement if the water lost to tlie organism 
is replaced concurrently, is shown by our fourth series of experiment®. 
In this series the animals were encouraged to drink all the water that 
they desirexi. During th<' first hour of exposure in this series there 
was a rise in l)ody temperature of 0.7® C., wiiich is hard to explain, 
as we had the same air movement and temperature as in tlio previous 
series. However, it was not very serious in view of tljc fact that at 
the end of the foxir-hour exposure the animars temperature was back 
to what it was at the beginning of the experiment. 

n. THE EFFECT OF VAJfltOUS ENVIRONMENTAL TEMFEUATURKS UPOK 

THE OXYCJEN CONTENT AND UPON THE AJVIOUNT OF llEMOCLOBIN 

OF THE BLOOD 

Considering first the oxj-^gen capacity (hemogl()})in) we find very 
little change at environmental temperatures of 20® and 30® (Fig. 1). 
Such small changes as do appear may very probably be related to 
the diurnal variations in the hemoglobin content which have been 
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shown to take place hy Dreyer, Bazett, and Pierce (311 from observa¬ 
tions made on man and goat. At temperatures of 40° and above 
there is a slight tendency for the oxygen to become somewhat more 
marked as the air temperature increases. This increase is paralleled 
by an increase in the totiil solids and we have related it simply to an 
increavso in the concentration of the blood, due to an excessive evap¬ 
oration of water, accompauiod by an inability of the water reservoirs 
of the body to supjdy water at a rate sufficient to meet the demand 
mad(^ upon them at these high temperatures. The fact that there 
WHS no increase in the oxygen capacity during the first two-hour 
period of exposure to a temperature of 40° would seem to bear 
out this interpretation; for at this temperature the loss would not be 
so rapid but that it might be fair to assume that there might be lime 
for e(|uilil)rati()n, and that there had not as yet 0 (*curred so groat a 
loss that the available store of water had become seriously depleted. 
The later rise was. then, probably due to an actual depletion of the 
available water below the limit where the original concentration of 
the blood could be mainlalnod. 

At 45° and 50° it may be presumed that while the actual quantity 
of water whicli liad boon lost from the tissues during the hour of 
exposure is possibl}' not serious, the rate of loss is so rapid that the 
organism is unable to maintain the original concentration of the 
blood. The rapid return of tlie oxygen capacity and of tJio total 
solids to their original lev<4 during the first two hoars after the 
animal was removed from the chamber would tend to support this 
theory. It is furtiior supported by the results of tlie third and 
fourth scries. In tlie third series there is a constant increiisc in the 
oxygen capacit}^ paralleling the increase in blood solids wliich in this 
case is greater Ilian with the lessor air inov^'cment. In the fourth 
series the oxygen capacity dropped during the exposure, again run¬ 
ning parallel with the blood solids which fell as the water lost by the 
blood due to evajioration was replaced by the water wliich the dog 
drank during the exposure. 

A very slight fall in the oxygen capacity of the animals exposed to 
30° C. is noticed. A comparison of this fall with its mean standard 
deviation, however, indicates that it is too small to be of significance 
from the standpoint of statistics. 

There is a fairly well-marked fall in the oxygen content of the 
venous blood (Fig. 1) of animals exposed to a temperature of 30° C. as 
compared with tliat of animals exposed to a temperature of 20° C. 
This, we believe, is a reHection of the manner in which the organism 
responds to the two environmental temperatures. At 30° C., and with 
the humidities with which we were working, there appears to bo 
nearly an equilibrium between the heat generated in the basal meta¬ 
bolism and the heat lost to tJie environment (Of. Voit (32)). The 
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animals are quick to take advantage of this and proc&ed to 
iJicinselves out and ^Hake life easy/' Tachypnea is not necessary 
to keep the body temperature down. All muscular movement, and 
consequently heat generation, is at a minimum. The net result is a 
considerably reduced aeration of the blood, as ^vell as a reduced cir¬ 
culation, and c.onsofjueutly a lower oxygen content. 

At 40^ C., there is a co7isiderablo increase in the rate of respiration, 
and correlated with tliis is a ratJier marked increase in the oxygen 
content of the blood. 1'hc rate of increase in oxygen content is 
slightly greater at 45"^ C. and 50® C., but these increases are not 
ncai iy so great as might be expected when one compares them with 
that which occurs between 30® and 40® 0, This may be oxpiained 
by a study of tlio results of Scliierbecks' (33) observations on man 
at rest. TJic results were as follows: 
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In the case of man, wlieii the external temperature readies the 
critical point, b(*twoen 33® and 3()®, beads of sweat appear and there 
is a great incroase in the diseliarge of water and carbon dioxide from 
the skin. It is proliable that at about the same critical temperature 
tach^qinea first shows with the dogs. 

As the environmental tenii)craturc rises, the rate of respiration 
increases, hut at the same time becomes progressively more shallow, 
so that while the efiiciency of the respiratory aj)paratus as a cooling 
mechanism may in(u*ease becaiNc of tlic increased passage of air over 
tlie hyperemic tongue and niejubrane of the mouth and throat, with 
a consecfuent increase of the vaporization of water, its dliciency as 
a means of aerating tlie blood does not increase in anything like the 
same ratio if at all. The rate of metabolism is also raised with the 
increased body temperature, and this in turn would be reflected in a 
decreased oxygen content of tlui venous blood, provided that there is 
not a considerable increase in the amount carried in tlie arterial blood. 
The curves sliowing the percentage of saturation are very satisfac¬ 
torily explained by this hypothesis (Fig. 1). 

With the increased air movement in the third series we do not get 
the,labored breathing that is so noticeable with the high temperattire 
and lower air movement. The rate of respiration was very similar 
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to that which can be noticed in a dog exposed to the sun on a hot 
summer day, deep and fairly rapid* The oxygen contents follow the 
same course as with the lesser air movement. 

In the series where water was freely drunk, the oxygen contents 
dropped from the beginning in the same way ttiat the oxygen capacity 
did. There has been a growing feeling in oui* minds that in many of 
our experiments the oxygen content os well as the oxygen capacity 
followed the course of the blood solids, and that the increase or 
decrease is simply due to an increased or decreased amount of hemo¬ 
globin, brought about by a concentration of the blood by loss of 
water for any given percentage hemoglobin saturation. W. Gross 
and O. Kestiier (34), in their work on the influence of muscular 
activity and perspiration on the blood and tissues, have shown that 
the increase in hemoglobin concentration is not proportionate to the 
increase of albumin concentration in the serum. 

m. THE EFFECTS OF VARIOUS ENVIHONMEXTAL TEMPERATURES UPOT^ 

THE C’ARBON DIOXIDE CONTENT AND UPON THE ALKALI RESERVE OF 

THE BLOOD 

There is no change in the alkali reserve of the blood expressed as 
carbon dioxide conitmt during an exposure of six hours to an air tem¬ 
perature of 20"^ or 30° 0., as is shown by Figure 1, in which it will 
be seen that the two curves arc identical within the limits of the mean 
standard deviation and that both arc horizontal. 

When the environmental temperature is raised to 40° there is 
a fairly rapid fall during the first four hoiim and a somewhat slower 
fall during the remaining two hours. At 45° and 50° there is a very 
rapid depletion of the alkali reserve as measured by the carbon 
dioxide capacity, this depletion being almost identical in degree for 
the two temperatures. This is a very good illustration of the critical 
point discussed in connection with the body temperature. We 
believe that the changes observed result directly from tlie equilibra¬ 
tion necessitated by the washing out of the carbon dioxide brought 
about by the tachypnea due to high temperature. This tachypnea 
becomes dyspnea if the exposure is continued ovt^r too long a period. 

With the increased air movement there is a more gradual depletion 
of the carbon dioxide ca])acity extending over the entire four-hour 
period, though the final results are the same. This slower depletion 
is directly related to the difference in the rate and type of breathing. 
As would be exfiected from the other results discussed, when water 
was freely drunk the alkali reserve remained on a horizontal line. 

The carbon dioxide content (fig. 1) gives a parallel picture, except 
that there was a slight rise in the animals exposed to the air tempera¬ 
ture of 30°. This is probably due to the same cause as the corre- 
41704®—25t-2 
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«pondjngly slight depression of the oxygen oontwit which wm notegd 
for the same condition, i. e., a slight depression in the rate of metaho-. 
lism which would be as has been shoMm by Rubner and others at its 
lowest point under these conditions. This depression would result 
in a slight decrease in the rate of respiration and circulation. 

IV. THE EFFECT OP VAEIOUS EXVIBONMENTAX, TEMPERATURES UPOK 
THE HYPROOEN ION CONCENTRATION OF THE PLASMA 

The hydrogen ion concentration of the plasma expressed as pH 
remains constant for at least six hours when the animals are exposed 
to temperatures of 20® and 30° (Table 2) and falls witliin the normal 
acid-basc balance, or area 5 of Van Slyke’s chart (35). At 40°, with an 
increased rate of respiration and the resultant fall in the carbon 
dioxide content and the alkali reserve, we find that the blood has 
passed from area 5 to area 6 of the Van Slyke chart, or into the area 
of compensated carbon dioxide deficit. The bicarbonate of the blood 
also falls, thus preventing an abnormal alkalinity. As tlu! strain 
bocomtss greater the increasing air temperature to 45° and 50°, the 
pH increases from the normal of 7.55 to 7.79 and to 7.84 for the two 
temperatures, respectively. The carbon dioxide content of the plasma 
has dropped to 29.89 and to 26..53 volumes per cent, respectively, and 
the plasma has passed into area 2 or .3 of Van SJyke’s chart, or tliat 
of uncompensated carbon dioxide deficit, as a result of an excessive 
loss of carbon dioxide. This loss of carbon dioxide was induced by an 
increase of the respiratory rate, which was evidently brought about 
by some stimulus other than an increased hydrogen ion concentration 
of the blood. In the case of man there is a great loss of carbon 
dioxide thi’ough the skin as well as through the re.spiratory organs. 
The same condition observed in the dog has been observed by Baaett 
and Haldane (36), in man wdicn immersed in warm baths. Kalm (37) 
and Barbour (38) arc of the opinion that the mechanism causing tiie 
increased rate of respiration is the increased temperature of the 
blood. Tachypnea seems to be a reflex phenomenon that can result 
independently of the vagus nerves. Ricliet (20) observed that when 
he cut the vagus nerves of a small dog, its respiration became slow 
and difficult—five respirations pi'r minute; but on placing the animal 
in an incubator for several hours, the rate of respiration increased 
to 120 times per minute with the body temperature remaining imal- 
tered. It would seem that after the section of the vagi the dog could 
maintain its temperature in the same way that any healthy dog 
exposed to the sun in the summer would by beginning to pant in a 
few minutes. The causes for the increased breathing are complex 
aiill|,are associated apparently with a rise in body temperature and 
consequently blood temperature, the quality and quantity of the 
blood that supplies the respiratory centers in the medulla oldongata, 
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and nerve impulses from many sources, especially the lungs. It is 
known that cellular activities in general increase, within limits, with 
the temperature, and there is no apparent reason for excepting the 
respiratory center from this category. 

It was first thought that the stimulus might be due to a local 
accumulation of hydrogen ion within the cells of the respiratory center 
itself, which was a part of a general tissue, anoxc'mia depending upon 
the increased stability of the oxyhemoglobin at low carbon dioxide 
tensions (Bohr (39)). If such an anoxemia should in truth exist, 
one would expect to find it indicttled by an accumulation of lactic 
acid in the blood; but a careful search has failed to show an increase 
of this acid in the blood of animals exposed to higli temperatures 
over that occurring under nonnal conditions. It is difficult for us 
to imagine a significant acidosis occurring in the tissues without 
being reflected in the blood. 

The results of our ex{)eriments so far do not warrant our accepting 
the suggestions of Hill and Flack (40) or of Mayer (41) that the fatal 
termination from overheating tlie organism is due to the accumula¬ 
tion of acid; for while it is true that when the animals died as a result 
of the exposure we found there was some a(‘oumulaiion of carbon 
dioxide, the same condition prevails when tlie circulation is in any 
way interfered with. As wo picture it, any excess body tc'mperature 
due to overheating throws an extra load on the heart, whi<ffi has to 
drive the blood through the areas of heat loss in an evcT increasing 
volume. The blood would tend to accumulate in these areas, and, 
consequently, the brain and other internal organs would receive an 
inadequate supply (42). Steward (43) has shown that forced breath¬ 
ing will slow down the circulation. In our animals the rate of respi¬ 
ration increased from a normal of 18 to 20 per minute to 380 and more 
under the extreme conditions studied by us. and with this change 
in rate it becomes more shallow. Under the strain thrown upon it, 
the heart becomes progressively more fatigu<‘d and would lose its 
efficiency. Henderson, Barringer, and Harvey (44) sliowed that an 
inhibition of tlie venous pressure occurs whenever tlie content 
of the blood is diminished by excessive ventilation. A fall in arterial 
pressure is noticed because of the diminished output of the heart. 
The apparent ciardiac failure is due to the diminution in the pressure 
and volume in the right heart. It is not easy to say whether the 
cardiac condition is the cause or the effect of the failure to regulate 
the temperature. It is well known that men with weak or diseased 
hearts easily fall victims to heatstroke; on the other hand, the 
heart is readily injured by a high temperature and a deficient or 
defective supply of blood (Pembrey and Kichie (45)). 

Any stagnation of circulation would tend to cause an accumula¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide. It may be that Hill and Flack were led to 
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miapect from the low carboB dioxide content of the alveolar 

air; but it scents to us that this might as well be due to the over* 
ventilation of the lungs which exists under these circumstances^ 
Wo have noticed a small accumulation of carbon dioxide in the blood 
rtf the two dogs which died after exposure to high temperature. In 
each of these cases the rate of respiration dropped to normal jast 
before death. It may be of some interest to note that at the same 
time there was a marked increase in the tendency of the blood to 
coagulate. An anal 3 Tsis of the blood taken ten minutes before death 
gave the following; 


Oxygen content____ 5. 80 

Oxygon capacity ___23, 56 

Carbon dioxific contoni_____^_30. 45 

Carbon dioxide capacity______36. 71 


yandoll Henderson (4G) reports the following results on two dogd 
thiit died during apnea: 
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As will be noticed from a study of Van Slyk(5’s chart, the animals 
wliich we exposed to the higher temperatures approached, or to be 
more exact, have reached the upper limit of pll that is compatible 
with life. We have, however, never seen tonic contraction or other 
indications of tetany that hydrogen ion concentration of this magni¬ 
tude is sup})oseri to cause. The nearest approach to it has been an 
extending of the limbs in a somewhat similar manner to that of the 
extensor thrust, but it is not in a fixed position* 

V. THE REUA^nON BETWEEN TllE CONCENTltAITON OF THE SUOAE OF 
THE BLOOD AND THE TEMEERATtHlE OF THE BU)OD 

The changes in the concentration of the sugar in the blood (Fig. 1) 
are rather liaixl to explain in a manner that is consistent for all of 
the different conditions studied. At 20° there is a fairly uniform 
fall throughout the six-hour period. This is in entire agreement 
l^th the observations of Scott and Hastings (47) and can hardly 
result from the increased time which has elapsed since the ingestion 
of food during the course of the experiment, as sufficient time was 
Allowed for tliis factor to become constant before the first sam{de 
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WAS drawn. The only remaining explanation which occurs to us is 
that the animals arc becoming progressively quieter as the experi¬ 
ments proceed, and consequently are mobilizing less and less sugar. 
Whether such a decrease in the rate of the mobilization of sugar is 
the direct result of lessened excitement, or whether it is due to the 
operation of an unknown factor which tends to ecpiilibrate the con¬ 
centration of sugar in the blood with the metabolic* rcciuirements of 
the organism for sugar, is a matter into which we are unable to enter 
at the present time. Aside from this factor, which may bo assumed, 
for the time being, to ho constant throughout the research, it is to be 
noted that when corrcbpoudiag periods in tlie different series are 
compared, a rough agreement between the concentration of the 
sugar of the blood and the body temperature is noted. Tl)e series 
at 45° C. forms an exception to the rule, however, for at tins environ¬ 
mental temperature the temperature of the body is almost identical 
with that which occurs wlicu the animals are exposed to a temperature 
of 50° C. while the concentration of sugar c)ccui>ies a position midway 
between that found at 40° and that at 50° C, This ris(» in the sugar 
of the blood seems to be associated with the environmental tem¬ 
perature, and is not exeluhively dependent upon the body temperature 
and is ai)parently not dependent upon any emotional disturbances 
accompanying the exposure to the higher temperature. This seems 
to be shown by a comparison of the blood concentration found at the 
exposure to an air temperature of 50° C., with an air movement of 
only 50 to 60 feet per minute, during the first period of which exposure 
the animal attempted to escape, with that found with the same 
temperature but with an air movement of 224 feet per minute, when 
the animal showed very little excitement. The blood sugar concen¬ 
tration at the end of each exposure A\as almost idiuitical. When 
water was freely drunk, the concentration of the blood sugar fell 
a little. 

Sutton (17) found that tliere was a rise in the respiratory quotient 
during pyrexia from 0.77 to 0.916, which, using Rubner’s table of 
combustion for fat and carbohydrate, he caJ(*ulated to be equivalent 
to an increase in tlie carboludrate consumed of live and six times 
the original amount. JJazett and Haldane (:15) found a respiratory 
quotient of l.H in their work with hot baths. Lepine (48) attributes 
the hyperglycemia occasionally present in fever to an irritation of 
the fourth ventricle by fever toxins. The increase in concentration 
of sugar which Freund and Marchand (49) report in fever is only of 
such a degree as may be accounted for ])y changes in the concen¬ 
tration of the blood. Wo arc not, liowever, able to explain our re¬ 
sults in this manner since wo found the increase in the sugar to 
exceed that of the total solids; in one case there was an increase of 
almost 100 per cent in the sugar while at the same time the total 
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solicit inei^iMBed onjly 2$ per cent It m^y a. meeimnkm 

exists m tto l>o4y tljiat mobiUss^^ft the sugar at tiiuas of great stjpoiP; 
thus protecting the body proteixis by means of the wU-kuowa pm- 
toiu-sparixig Bc^tion of eartohydrates and fats. Shaffer (50) showed 
tliat the ingestion of Jargo amounts of carbohydrate was beneficial 
to typhoid fever patients in maintaining the nitrogen equilibrium* 

VI. THE EELATION BETWEEN THE TOTAL SOLIPS OF THE BLOOD AMD 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURE 

Tlw^ total solids of the bWd tend to increase as the environmental 
temjieratiiro rises, and we have l>een unable to observe the dilution 
mentioned by Barbour (51) in the report of his experiments with hot 
and cold baths, except in tlio series in which the animals drank freely 
of water. Our ex|)erimeiits seem to be more in line with the results 
he reports with cx>li fevt'r (52), That under some conditions fluid may 
bo drawn into the blood and then lost by excretion without any 
dilution of the blood was also found by Young, Breinl, Harris, and 
Osborn (53), who foiind that there was considerable increase in body 
temperature under certain tropical conuitions of heating. 

There is, no doubt, some mechanism in the body by which tlio 
total blood volume is regulated, and our results should be considered 
as indicating a tampering with tliis mechanism. The water lost to 
the blood must be replaced, and at high temperatures the replacement 
can not keep pace W'ith the loss on account of tlie great drain on the 
organism. But fortunately there seems to be a good margin of 
safety; for it is not until the concentration approaches 25 that 
pathological symptoms seem to appear. 

General Remarks on Heat Exposure 

The greatest source of danger from heal exposure appears to lie in 
the organism itself, whose defense rests apparently on a good heart 
and vaso-motor mec^hanism for the flushing of the skin and main¬ 
taining a suflicient bl()od pressure, both venous and arterial. Once 
there is a rise in body temperature, accompanicKl by excitability, the 
general metabolism is' increased and a vicious circle is inititated. 
There occurs no compensation by lessoned heat production or by 
increased heat loss with tlic rise of body temperature. As the in- 
teraal temperature rises, it appears to gain momentum, and there 
seems to be no way of stopping this increase outside of removing the 
animal to a mor^^ favorable environment. As far as our observations 
would indicate, the body has no ]iower of readjusting its general 
metabolism on a plane of a higher body temperature. 

Our results reported in tlie third series of experiments indicate 
that an increased air xnovement may prove temporarily beneficiar 
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to the organism if the exposure b not prolonged for too long a period. 
The benefit of this increased air movement would seem to lie in the 
fact that it is constantly changing the immediate layer of saturated 
air that surrounds the body and thus hastens cooling by evaporation. 
According to the laws of physical equilibrium the pulmonary and 
cutaneous evaporation increases with the state of diyness of the 
atmosphere; it becomes almost double when there are 5 grams of 
water vapor instead of 9 in one cubic meter of air. In short, the 
value of the elimination of water vapor by the organism varies 
inversely with the hygrometric. slate. It would of necessity follow 
that the higher the relative humidity of the air, the larger must 
be the volume of cii'culating air. That an increased air movement 
alone is not an ideal condition is plainly shown by a comparison of 
the results of our third and fourth series of observation. Haldane 
(28) has shown that a man could stand a wet bulb temperature of 
34.4° 0. without any abnormal rise in rectal temperature provided 
there was an air movement of 170 linear feet per minute. He made 
no observations of the blood ga-ses and did not state whether the 
man drank water fr’cely or rrot during the exposure. 

The benefit of drinking water freely while engaged in any occupa¬ 
tion necessitating an exposure to abnormally high temperatures 
is very apparent. The animals that we lost and which showed a 
great concentration in the blood were small, and their death can be 
referred to the fact that their body suiface was largo in proportion 
to their volume. Shelford (15) reports most of the symptoms 
associated with heat exposure in his observations on evaporation, 
and states that these reactions to evaporation are [iroduced whether 
the evaporation was by movement, dryness, or heat. Northwag (54) 
woi’king with the tissues of water-starved birds, came to the (inclusion 
that when death did occur from lack of water it was due to an accumu¬ 
lation of split products in the cells due to a lack of sufficient water 
to remove them. Such a condition would be rare in a death from 
heat exposure, as death seems to come before the circulating fluid 
can be so far depleted as to cause any approach to a condition of 
water starvation. Hill (10) estimatis that a man loses 4.8 ])or cent 
of his body weight on a summer’.s day in 24 hours, and if he is working 
hard his loss is at the rate of 7.7 per cent. Hunt (55) estimates 
that a man needs 1,500 c. c. of water j)er day to satisfy the urino 
and feces requirements, and up to six liters to neutralize by evapor¬ 
ation the heat added by metabolism. In addition to this he will 
need a varying amount to neutralize by evaporation the heat added 
to the body by means of radiation or conduction. Hill warns against 
the loss in water of 10 per cent of tlie body weight. 
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Satttiiiiury' 

(1) During an exposure of six hours to an environmental tempera* 
ture of 20° or 30° C. there was a drop in body temperature, probably 
doe to a de<‘rease in muscular activity. At 40° there was an increas* 
of 1 degree in'body temperature without an initial drop. At 45° and 
at 50° the body temperature rose within an hour to such a height 
that it was deemed unsafe to continue the experiments. 

(2) The oxygen capacity of the blood showed no changes during 
the eJtptmUre to the different temperatures that can not be accounted 
for by the diurnal changes in tho hemoglobin or the concentration of 
(he blood due to excessive evaporation of water. 

(3) The oxygen content of the blood remained unchanged at 20°, 
but showed a drop at 30°, which is probably associated with the low 
fate of metabolism at this temperature. At 46° and 50° there is a 
slight increase in the oXygen content, due to (he increased aeration 
of the blood at these temperature; but this iiiercoso is not in direct 
proportion to tho increased passage of air over tho membranes of the 
mouth and throat. 

(4) At temperatures of 20° and 30° the alkali rewrve remains 
unchanged, while at 40° thej’o is a sharp fall during the first four hours, 
followed by a slower fall during the next two hours. At temperatures 
of 45° and 50° there is a rapid depletion of tlie alkali reserve from tho 
beginning, which is almost iflontical for each of these two tempera¬ 
tures. 

(6) The carbon dioxide' e'ontcnt follows tbo alkali reserve, except 
that at 30° there is a slight rise for tho same reason that the oxy'gen 
Content falls. 

(0) The hydrogen-ion concentration of tho plasma remains 
unchanged during an exposure of the animal to a temperature of 20°, 
30°, and 40°, but decreases at temperatures of 45° and 50°, due to the 
excessive pulmonary ventilation at those temperatures with tho con¬ 
sequent washing out of carbon dioxide without a compensatory losfl 
of alkali from the blood. 

(7) The concentration of blood sugar falls during an exposure to 
temperatures of 20° and 30°. This (all is probably associated with 
inactivity of tho animal during the course of the experiment. At 40° 
it falls during the first two haul's to increase during the following four 
hours. At 45° no change was noted during an hour’s exposure, while 
at 60° there was a sharp rise during this time. 

(8) Tho blood solids at 20° and 30° showed only the usual diurnal 
changes. At 40°, 46°, and 50° the concentration of the blood 
increases with the environmental temperature, no initial drop being 
seen. 
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(9) Att air movement benefits tho oi^anism by delaying 

the deleterious effects, but apparently at tJie (ixpensc of the organism 
itself. 

(10) The free drinking of wa<OT during an exposure to high air 
temperature is of greatest benefit in maintaining the oiganism in a 
normal condition. 
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APPENDIX—TABLES 


Table 1.— Afean res^dts for all experiments 
AIR .MOVEMENT SO-flO FEET 


1 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

obser- 
va- 1 
tions 

Body 

weight 

Rectal i 
tem- 
jjera- 
ture 

1 

CO 2 

content 

CO 2 

capac¬ 

ity 

Oj 

content 

O 2 

cai)ac- 

ill 

content 

Red 

power 

as 

glu¬ 

cose 

Total 

solid 

Chamlirr teniporuture, 20®. 


Kg 

®r. 

Vol % 

Vol % 

Vol % 

Vol % 


% 

Initial. 

12 

16 35 

38 9 

45 2 

07.0 

18 4 

25 3 

92 

22.2 

Socoiul hour. 

12 

16 30 

38 5 

45 8 

00.9 

19 0 

25 7 

87 

22.4 

Fourth hour.. 

12 

16 27 

38 4 

46 0 1 

07 0 ! 

18.8 

25 6 

85 

22.8 

Sixth houi . 

12 

10 25 

38 5 

40.0 ' 

07 9 

18.8 

26. 5 

83 

22.3 

Chambor iemi)ei uture, 30®. 










Initial. 

12 

10.79 

38.8 

45 6 

62.3 

19 4 

24 9 

95 

21.3 

tSeoond hour. 

12 

16 77 

38.5 

47.1 

61.9 

18.4 

24 5 

92 

21.4 

Fourth hour. 

12 

10.74 

3.S ,5 

48.0 

62.8 

18.4 

24 5 

92 

21 4 

Sixth hour. 

12 

16.09 

38.0 

47.6 ! 

63.2 

18.8 

24.2 

91 

20.7 

Chamber ti^ruixjrutuie, 40®, i 










Initial—.. 

0 

14 20 

3a C 

40.6 

62.2 

10.3 

25, 8 

82 

22.3 

Second hour. 

0 

13 96 

39.0 

30.7 

58. 2 

20 0 

25 5 

79 

23 3 

Fourth hour. 

U 

13.03 

39 0 

,34.8 

53 8 

19.6 

26.7 

83 1 

23.7 

Sixth hour__ 

0 

13 43 

39.0 

33.7 

I 5.3.0 

18.0 

26.2 

84 

24.0 

Chamber temperature, 45°. 










Initial. 

8 

14.00 

sac 

49 6 

59.8 

36.6 

25.8 

88 

21.9 

First hour. 

8 

13.00 

41.6 

26.7 

1 43.7 

la? 

20.8 

89 

23.5 

Second liour of rwovery . 

8 


37.68 

45.9 

! 54.3 

JO, a 

25.0 

86 

22.3 

Chamlw temperature, 50®: 










Initial. 

6 

14.44 

38.9 

4a 7 

67.8 

14.7 

22.7 

85 

20.3 

First hour. 

0 

14.08 

41.54 

27.1 

39 0 

16 9 

24.0 

108 

21.8 

Second hotir of recovery-- 

C 


3a 0 

46.0 

56.5 

15.6 

22.5 

81 

20.6 


AIR MOVEMENT 224 FEET (NO W.ATER) 


Chamber temperature, 50®: 
luithil. .. 

G 

13. 85 

38 8 

45.0 

55.8 

11.7 


90 

18.1 

First hour. . .. 

6 

lao 

39.2 

.36 4 

48.8 

13.4 

21.3 


19.1 

Fourth hour. 

0 

13 0 

41.5 

25.8 

4a 1 

15.1 

23.6 

116 

21.6 


AIR MOVEMENT 224 FEET (WATER GIVEN) 


Chaml>er temperature, 50®: 
Initial. 

6 

12,6 

38.7 

41.3 

62.7 

16.7 

20.1 

98 

20.9 

First hour. 

6 


39.4 

39.1 

61.9 

14.6 

19.0 

95 

19.5 

Fourth hour. 

6 

1Z05 

3a8 

41.2 

52.3 

13.6 

19.8 

92 

19.8 
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Table 2, —Showing the effect of varione mtfirmmental iemperattircs upon the 
concentration of the hydrogen ion and carbon dioxide of the plasma 

(Air movement ao-fJO feet per minute. Wet bulb and tbe relative humidity same as in Serie.s 1] 


Temperature of cliamber (centigrade) 

1 

Before exposure 

Aftoi one hour 
exjKJSUie 

After six hours 
expo.sure 

pH 

(Hla 

content 

pH 

COj 

content 

pH 

CO* 

content 

20 ®. 

7.67 

7.67 

7.67 

7 67 

♦ rr 

7 67 
7.66 

7 7« 
7.83 

as*. 

7.67 

7.66 


40 ®. 

45 **. 

60®. 







Table 3 

{Exposure 120''; air movement 50-C0 feet i)ci minute, average wet bulb., 5C, relative humidity 30, Umo of 

CApoi^uro, 0 hours] 

INITIAL 


Dor 

Cih 

content 

COj 

capacity 

o» 

content 

02 

capacity 

llediieing 
poAM'i as 
glucase 

Total 

blood 

solids 

Weight, 

kilos 

Body 

temper¬ 

ature 

E. 

4«.6 

72 57 

17.30 

1 

22 .60 

83 

.i 

10 20 

S8.77 

H. 

40.7 

07 81 

21.18 

24 19 

72 


26 10 

38.93 

J. 

37 4 

67.46 

21 20 

23.94 

71 


19 30 

39.20 

M. 

49 4 

00 9.6 

17 70 

23.00 

111 

•ii 3 

10 90 

88.60 

V . 

41 8 

(58.50 

20 69 1 

30 04 

1 90 

26.1 

15.30 

30.32 

Q. 

60 1 

03.00 

15 08 

20,94 

94 

20 0 

15 20 

38.88 

E. 

40.6 

67,40 

17.18 

22 88 

102 

21.7 

10.90 

38.61 

n. 

44 6 

03.34 

26.19 

29.58 

92 

24 15 

27 00 

39 00 

J. 

3.6.5 

«i 20 

22.50 

23 10 

96 


18 fiO 

39.00 

M. 

62 3 

73 22 

10 65 

19.32 

102 

20 2 

U) 70 

39 20 

P. 

4G 0 

m ,60 

18 77 

30.37 

92 


16.80 

38.78 

Q. 

.61.8 j 

(54.20 

1 10 30 

2(5 90 

93 

22 7 

16 12 

38.88 

Mean . 

45 2 I 

(57 00 

1 18 40 

j 25 30 

02 

22.2 

j 16 35 

38.92 


2 nOVBS 


E .. 

37 6 

67 4 

21.4 

23 3 

67 

1 

10 20 

38.78 

H. 

37 3 

04 2 

18.5 

23 3 

57 


26.10 

38.40 

J . 

43.4 j 

f.7 8 

17 4 

22 5 

87 

1 

19 30 

3B.88 

M. . 

61 4 

71.1 

1(5.8 

24 7 1 

96 

22.3 

10 80 

38.50 

P,-- . 

47 8 ! 

G8,5 

20.7 

30 8 

116 

25.1 

15 30 

1 38.34 

Q. 

49.7 1 

63.6 

16.5 

26 3 

86 

21.6 

15 00 

37.77 

E . 

37 9 : 

(54 1 

22 7 

26 1 

89 

21 3 

i 10 90 

38.65 

H. 

42.5 

C2 0 

26. .6 

32.6 

96 

25.5 

27 00 

38.77 

J . 

46.2 

69,4 

17 2 

22 9 

92 


18 45 

39.00 

M . 

.62 3 

73 2 

15 3 

19 9 

97 

20.4 

1 10.70 

38.40 

p.! 

46.2 

66.1 

19.2 

30 15 

95 

. 

i 16.80 

1 38.83 

Q.- 

61.5 

61 3 

16 4 

26.9 

91 

22 3 

1 15.12 

38.40 

Mean. 

1 

45,8 

66.0 

19 0 

25 7 

87 

22 4 

1(5 32 

38.50 




4 nouns 





E . 

4(5.4 

73 0 

1 17 4 

22 5 

72 


10.02 

38.33 

H . 

37 2 

(58 0 

1 18.4 

24 3 

66 


2(5 10 

38 33 

3 . 

38 2 

(.4 3 

1 22 7 

! 2.5,1 

88 


19 30 

38. $8 

M. 

50.9 

71 6 

1 16.0 

24 7 

97 

'2(‘).6 

10 80 

38.10 

P. 

47 5 

68.5 

20 7 

30.8 

106 

25 8 

15 20 

38.33 

Q. 

49,8 

(53.1 

16 4 

25 G 

87 

26 4 

16.00 

37.77 


48.0 

69.4 

14.8 

2,1.2 

92 

21.3 

10 90 

38.22 

H. 

44 3 

(-2 6 

25.5 

29.3 

92 

23.6 

27 00 

38,65 

J. 

37.4 

67.4 

21.3 

23.7 

r.6 


18 40 

39.00 

u . 

48.0 

73.2 

16.3 

19 0 

96 

'2()!6' 

10,7o 

88.65 

f. . 

46.2 

66 1 

19.1 

W.O 

03 


16.70 

1 38.33 

Q. 

r>1.8 

64 3 

16 3 

26.9 j 


22 

15.12 

j 38.150 

Mean. 

46.0 

' 67.(5 

18.8 

25. C 1 

1 

85' 

22.8 

16.27 

1 38.40 
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Table 3—Coatiuued 

6 HOTJB8 



SSSS IS 
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Tablb 4—Continued 
6 H0TJR8 


u im 


l>0g 

1 

COj 

ewiteiit 

('Oa 

eapaeity 

Oa 

content | 

Oa 

capnoity 

1 

Reducing 

1 power as 
gUiPose 

Totul 

Woo<i 

soUds 

Weight, ! 
kilos 

Body 

t0mp«^ 

ature 

». 

42.5 

65.9 

17.6 

21.2 

t 

i;i2 

21 6 

9.78 

38.88 

B ' . ! 

44.6 

r»3.8 

14 8 

23.2 

1 n 

21.9 

10.80 

38.44 

H. 

43.3 

6.5 9 

26.7 

27 .5 

98 

26.70 

38,68 

n _ 

44.3 

.W 2 

24.8 

30,7 

86 

1 . 

28.50 

38.66 



40.3 

02.5 

20 3 

24 8 

87 

L 

moo 

39,90 

1. 


46 4 

f>2.6 

20 2 j 

22 8 

85 

' ’’ ion' 

19.2,5 

38.18 

u . 

.58.7 ; 

70 7 

iO.9 

14 2 

91 

15 9 

10 42 

1 38.38 

M.*. 

49 0 

.57 2 

16 7 

20.6 

87 

18 2 

11.40 

1 38.33 

P. 

45.4 

66 6 

22 1 

30 3 

87 

24.9 

16.50 

1 38.38 

P_ 

50.4 

.59.9 1 

18.5 

• 26.1 

00 

23 2 

17 20 

1 38.14 

Q.. 


.50 4 

62 I 

15 9 

25 8 

87 

21.9 

If). 45 

38,33 



49 9 

63 2 1 

14 9 

2(1. i 

8.5 

‘ 21.8 

15 16 

38. 23 












Mean. 

47.6 j 


18 8 

24.2 

1 91 

20.7 

16.69 

38.59 



(13.2 1 


1 

! 





Tahle 5 


(Exposurp, 40®; air movcuKut, 60-60 fcct per nunutp; uvpraRp wpI bull), 80, i(‘lativo ImiiiKllty, 33; time of 

exposure, 6 houisj 

INITIAL 


II. , 1 

Hog 

^ “ i 

1 UOj i 

1 (•()ntcnt 1 

1 1 

('Oa 

capi'Cily 

Oa 

content 

l' 

Q iHcdiKMng 

1 1 

Total 

blood 

Weight, 

kilos 

Body 

temper- 

aliire 

E . 

38 4 ] 

1 66 5 

16 8 

23 4 

96 

22 4 

10,48 

3866 

E . 

47 4 

64 5 

14 9 

25 0 

93 

21 1 

1 11 *20 1 

38.;43 

J . 

:i9 0 I 

62 1 

18 2 

• 23 (1 

102 

2:1 6 1 

19. ;io 

m 06 

M . 

4S 6 ' 

63 4 ' 

15 X 

23 1 

87 

19. .3 

10. m 

38 77 

M . . . 

51 0 

.59 2 

1,5.0 

24 7 

87 

20 7 

11.94 

38.44 

p . 

47.9 

01 5 

1.5 6 

29 4 

80 

25 4 

16 80 

38.66 

p . 

49 4 

57 6 

1.5 8 

28 4 

82 

23 2 

16 60 

118 66 

0 . . . 

,51 1 

64 8 

16 7 

2.3 8 

99 

22 6 

15.20 

38 44 

3 :::;.;:.;;;.;;;.:. 

46.7 

57.2 

19.1 

26 9 

86 


15 92 

,48 88 










Mean. 

46 0 

1 

i 62,2 

1 . 

1 16.3 

j 25 8 

! 82 

1 

1 22 3 

I_ 

14.20 

38.63 


2 HOURS 


JS . 

,34 0 

58 1 

15 7 

2.3 3 

70 

23.7 

10.00 

1 38.77 

■R 

37 ,5 i 

,57 6 

1.5 7 

27 2 

75 

1 22 2 

laoi 

1 38.66 

1 . 

26 5 

62 1 

2.3 .5 

25 3 

87 

22 7 

19 (H) 

39.00 

M .... .. 

41.4 

65 4 

I'J 7 

23 2 

81 

I 19 9 

10 46 

1 38.66 

M 

37.7 

5.5 0 

1(. 6 

24 6 

67 

1 21 1 

11 62 

89.22 

p.! 

35 6 

60 0 

25 7 

30 8 

87 

2,5 9 

16 52 

39. .55 

V .... 

42 3 

55 7 

20 3 

27.9 

81 

1 23 1 

IG. 1(1 

38.88 

0 . .... 

43.4 

60 5 

22 1 

29 7 ! 

86 

2.5,7 

15.00 

38.88 

3:;;:::::::;:;..::.. 

32 6 

49 4 

21.2 

27 5 ! 

73 

20 0 

15.60 

30.44 

Mean. 


58.2 

20.0 

25.5 

79 

23.3 

13 90 

_ 

39.00 


4 HOURS 


mV 

M. 

P,. 

P.- 

0.. 


33.6 
37.4 
22 6 

38 8 
36 0 
31 7 
34.0 

39 3 


49.3 
, 66.6 
49 6 
m 4 
52 8 

63.3 
49 8 

57.3 


17.3 
14 « 
18 1 
18.8 
21.6 
27 3 
20 2 
18.6 


27 9 

79 

25.0 

0.90 

38.9S 

27 9 

74 

22.0 

10.71 

38.38 

19.9 

103 

26 0 

18.27 

40.00 

23.1 

81 

21 5 

10.30 

38,66 

2.5.8 

72 

23.1 

11 44 

38 88 

32 5 

82 

20 3 

16.22 

39.61 

28 3 

78 

24.2 

16.82 

39.77 

28,8 

87 

23.0 

14.72 

38.06 
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Table 5—Continued 
eHOtJKS 


Hog 

rOi ‘ 
content 

ro. 

capacity 

Oi 

content 

j 

Os 1 
capacity 

Reducing 
IKiwer as 
glucose 

Total 

blood 

solids 

Weight, 

kilos 

Body 

temper¬ 

ature 

E. 

31 6 

40 3 

14.7 

26.3 

80 

23.0 

9.68 

88.77 

K. 

36 3 

55 2 

14.7 

26.3 

74 

2 ai 

10.61 

8 &a8 

J. 

22 6 

48.0 

16 3 

17.2 

02 

20.4 

17.06 

42.83 

M. 

40 1 

05 0 

las; 

23.1 

87 1 

22.2 

10.24 

38.66 

M. 

31 3 

40 8 ; 

18.0 i 

26.0 , 

86 

22.4 

11.20 

30.44 

P. 

30 7 

51 3 

21.7 

32.6 

82 

26.7 

15.98 

40.44 

P. 

30.2 

56.1 

16.5 

30.0 

77 

22.6 

15.56 

4 a so 

Q. 

38.5 

. 63.7 

18.2 

27.0 

1 85 

24.5 

14 62 

38.88 

Q. 

42.0 

61.0 

22.0 

26 6 

1 06 

23.5 

15 22 

38.88 

Mean. 

33 7 

53 0 

18.0 

[ 

1 26 2 

1 

84 

24 0 

13 43 

39.64 


Table 6 


[Exposure 45*; air movement, 50-60 foot por minute; avoraRe wet bulb, 85; ’n^lntive humidity, 32, time of 

exposure, 1 hour] 

INITIAL 


Dog 

COi 

conUmt 

C'Os 

capacity 

Os 

content 

Os 

capacity 

Heducinft 
l)owei as 
glucose 

Total 

blood 

solids 

Weight, 

kilos. 

Body 

temijer- 

uture 

E. 

. .J 

.51.0 

61 8 

15.4 

24.7 

101 

21 1 

11.26 

38.62 

M. 

56,5 

68 2 

14.6 

24.8 

00 

20.2 

12.34 

38.44 

M. 

48.3 

54 8 

13,2 

22.2 

81 

19.6 

12.56 

38.66 

P. 

48 .5 

(kI 6 

15 9 

28.9 

86 

23 8 

16.28 1 

38.44 

P. 

42,4 

56 8 

*4^-4 

26.7 ! 

60 

24 0 

17. 55 

38.88 

Q .; 

53.4 

58 4 

16.5 

26 2 

06 

21,7 

15.32 

38.66 

Q . 

51 8 

58 7 

15 7 

27 6 

80 

22 3 

15 90 

38.77 

R. 

43 3 

.)6 4 

21 2 

2.5 1 

84 

22 4 i 

10. HO 

38.66 

Moan. 

40 5 

59.8 

16 6 

25.8 

88 

21.9 

14.00 

38.63 


1 HOUR 



2:1 0 

43.2 

14.2 

25 5 

W 

23.7 

10 00 

40 33 

M. 

27 2 

46.8 

18.1 

24.0 

86 

2J.1 


41.22 

M. 

32 8 

42 7 

15.8 

20 4 

87 

21.6 

i 2 .:io 

41.22 

P. 

28.2 

46 1 

16 5 

30 6 

08 

25.5 


42 20 

P. 

:12 9 

44 7 

20.4 

27 6 

75 

25 3 

17.20 

41.55 

Q. 

30.8 

42 0 

18.0 

25 .5 

08 

22 9 

15.12 

41.22 

Q.— 

21.5 

42 9 

2:i 7 

31 2 

87 

23 9 

15 28 

41.88 

R. 

17.1 

41.2 

22.0 


90 

24.4 

10.32 

41.20 

Mean. 

26.7 

43 7 

18.7 

20.8 

89 

23.5 

13.60 

41.45 


AFTER 2 HOURS* KErOVERY 


E. 

M. 

M, 

P, 

P. 

i; 


38.3 

40.7 

16 0 

24.7 

09 

24 9 


38.33 

48 5 

53.2 

11.0 

20.9 

94 

17.8 


36.66 

48 3 

58.8 

14.9 

22.0 

93 

20.1 


36.66 

45 3 

.54.7 

18.5 

27.0 

01 

24.7 


37.77 

41,8 

56.1 

20.2 

267 

69 

24.2 


38.10 

61.8 

52 4 

15.4 

24 2 

87 

21.6 


37.77 

47.4 

5J.8 

18.4 

25.6 

93 

21.9 


37.90 

46 2 

57.4 

17.6 

27.4 

84 

23.3 


37.44 

45 9 

54.3 

16 6 

26.0 

90 

22.3 


37.56 


Mean. 
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MMiSf 1 , 1925 


Ta^ub 7 

{Si^O^UEfi 50**; air movmmtt S0-60iieet per minute; average wet bull), 96; rclaUvo buiuidjtsr, tee of 

exposure, l bour] 

INITIAL 


Dog 

COa 

content 

COa 

capacity 

Oa 

content 

Oa 

capacity 

Reducing 
power as 
glucose 

Total 

blood 

solids 

Weight, 

kilos. 

Body 

temper¬ 

ature 

P. 

49 0 

65.9 

15.8 

25.7 

94 

24.01 

16.72 

39.22 

M. 

47.1 

.56.3 

12.1 

17.6 

90 

16.4 

n.42 

30.00 

Q .. 

6.3 6 . 

69.7 

17.4 

24.0 

90 

21.2 

16.64 

30.10 

P. 

46 2 

66.6 

17.1 

25.3 

69 

21.9 

36.72 

38.33 

U. . 

61 9 

02.8 

10 7 

19.8 

78 

17.8 

11.20 

88.83 

•Q,.. 

45.4 

60 7 

15.1 

23.2 

90 

20.4 

14.72 

39.22 

Mean. 

48.7 j 

57.8 

34 7 

22.7 

85 

20.3 

14.4 

88.86 


1 IIOITR 


P. 

30.6 

41.9 

20.2 

22,3 

116 

2;3.3 

! 16 45 

42.60 

M.1 

28 8 

32.2 

13 4 

26.6 

JOS 

18.2 

11.16 

41.20 

Q. 

26 H 

42.6 

37 4 

26 3 

117 

23.4 

1.121 

41.77 

m:. 

22 8 ] 

41 0 

19 .3 

27 4 

103 

24.1 

16.30 

42,90 

27 0 1 

41 1 

1 16.2 

10.8 

94 

2a3 

20.90 

40.10 

. 

27 8 , 

1 40.8 

[ 10.1 

22.4 

108 

21,3 

14.36 

4a 77 

Mean. i 

27 1 j 

39 9 

16.9 

24.0 

108 

21.8 

14.06 

4L64 


AFTKH 2 HOURS* KECOVKRY 


V . 

37 9 

46 0 ' 

19 8 

24.3 

90 

22 1 


38.22 

M . 

60 0 

9 

13 4 

18 0 

90 

16 r> 


; 88.10 

Q . 

63 0 

.66 0 

17.4 

26 1 

81 

22 6 


1 37.77 

p\:: . 

43 0 

66 3 

17 6 

26 6 

81 

23 0 


38.44 

M . 

49 8 j 

01.9 

1 • II. 6 

19.8 

04 

18 1 


37.66 

Q... 

46 4 

.66 7 

14 4 

22.4 

80 

20 4 


37.77 

M can. 

46 6 

66 6 

1 16.0 

22.6 

81 

20 5 

. 

37.99 


Table 8 

lExposiire, .W®, air nioNx^nw^nf, 224 feat per irmmte; average wet bulb, 91; relative humidity, 33, iimo ol 

exposure, 4 hours] 

INITIAL 


Dog 

UO 2 

content 

roj 1 
capacity ' 

0 , 

content 

Oa 

capacity 

Reducing 
power us 
gluco.se 

1 Total 
bJoo(i 
.coll (Is 

Weight, 

1 kilos 

Body 

toinpcr- 

aturo 

.. 

46 4 

63.8 

7 7 

16,7 

96 

18.1 

14.40 

38.77 

S.. 

47 6 

.64 4 

7 9 

16.9 

90 

18.1 

16.40 

39.00 

u. 

4(1 .i 

m 6 

23 9 

27.9 

91 

22.0 

9.20 

38.88 

p. 

4,6 4 

57.6 

11.3 

16.7 

91 

17.9 

14.62 

38.88 

p. 

47 0 

68.3 

0 6 

16.9 

94 

16.7 

16 50 

38.88 

M. 

46 9 

51.3 

9.5 

24.3 

74 

36.1 

12.00 

88.77 




Mean. 

46.6 

66 8 

11 7 

19.7 

90 

18 1 

, 13.86 

38.80 



1 HOUR 


P. 

38.3 

.61 8 

9 6 

17 6 

101 

19.5 

14.2 

39. (K 

B. 

38 2 

63.5 

9.6 

17.8 

101 

19.5 

16.2 

39 2S 

V . 

37 3 

48 0 

25.6 

31.1 

106 

23 3 

8.9 

39.2J 

P. 

40.3 

64,7 

12.8 

17,6 

106 

18.6 

14.4 

39.4( 

P... 

33.7 

42.8 

12.3 

16 0 

m 

16,9 

16.3 

39 . 2 ; 

M. 

30.7 

41 8 

10.6 

27.8 

83 

16.5 

11.8 

39 . 2 ; 

Mean. 

36.4 

48.8 

13 4 

21.8 1 

100 

19.1 ! 

13.0 

39.2! 


4 uouns 


P. 

26 0 

47.5 

14.8 

19 3 

114 

21.7 

18.6 

41.66 

fi ... 

26.8 

47.7 

14 8 

19 6 

114 

21.7 

15.6 

41.56 

tJ. 

23.2 


23.8 

82.3 

114 

28.9 

8 2 

41.20 

P. 


44.2 

12.8 

19.4 

114 

20.4 

13.9 

41.27 

P. 

28 6 


12.5 

10.0 

110 

17.9 

15.7 

41.66 

M. 

^,3 

30.1 

U.4 

35.0 

132 

19,1 

n.2 

41.66 

Mean. 

25.8 

43.1 

16.1 

23.6 

116 



41.48 
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Table 9 


[Exposure 50^; air movement, 224 feet per minute; average wet bulb, 91; relative humiaity, 38; time el 

exposure, 4 hours. Water given] 

INITIAL 


Dog 

CO* 

content 

CO* 

capacity 

0 , 

content 

0 , 

capacity 

Reducing 
power as 
glucose 

Total 

blood 

soHds 

Weight, 

kilos 

Body 

temper¬ 

ature 

P. 

41.1 

40.8 

11.0 

14 6 

100 

19.6 

14.08 

aass 

P... 

44 3 

f>7.0 

12 6 

18 5 

92 

19.7 

13.90 

88.88 

U. 

42.1 

67 2 

19. H 

24.8 

94 

23.1 

10.90 

38.62 

T. 

41.7 

67.0 1 

ia6 

21.8 

96 

21.4 

11.44 

88.88 

P.. 

36.6 

4a 1 

10.8 

16.1 

105 

las 

14.35 

3a77 

U. 

42.1 

49 6 

20.8 

25.1 

98 

22.8 

10 92 

88.44 

Mean. 

. 

41.3 

62.7 

15.7 

20 1 

98 

20 9 

12. 59 

38.77 


1 HOUR 


P. 

33.3 

47.4 

12.8 

15.9 

100 

19.8 

14.08 

40.00 

P. 

44 3 

67.6 

12,5 

18' 5 

92 

18 7 

13.93 

38.88 

U. 

40.1 

67.6 

16. G 

21 8 

94 

20 4 

10 98 

39.66 

T.. 

39.8 

61.2 

18 5 

22 1 

87 

20 1 

11.35 

40.00 

V . 

36 6 

48 0 

10 9 

14 4 

105 I 

17 5 

14, 55 

38.88 

u. 

40.2 

49 6 

16 0 

22 9 

89 

20.9 

11.20 

30.22 

Mean. j 

39 1 

61 9 

14.6 

19 6 

95 

19 5 

12.68 

39.41 


4 HOURS 


P. 

36.4 

47 7 

10 8 

16 9 

104 

10.2 

14.10 

88 77 

P. 

41.3 

67 6 

12 5 

18 5 

94 

19.2 

13 90 

38 88 

U. 

40.1 

67.2 

16 6 

23.8 

94 

20.6 

10.90 

38.88 

T. 

43 2 

63 7 

18 5 

22.4 

87 

20 1 

n 29 

39.10 

p.! 

38.0 

48 1 

9 1 

14.4 

93 

18.2 

14.45 

38 77 

U.-J 

44 7 

49 6 

13. 4 1 

22.9 

78 

21 4 

11.12 

38.88 

Mean. j 

41 2 

52 3 

13 6 

19 8 

92 

19 8 

1 

12 62 

1 

3a 88 


HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UTHJZES 

WIRELESS 

The Health Section of the Ijcague of Nations has inaugurated 
a wireless service of health news, with regular weekly messages, 
from the Far Eastern Bureau at Singapore to headquarters at 
Qeneya. The first message was sent April 3, 1925, and included 
nqiorts for the wei'k ended March 28, 1925. Two of those messages 
appear on page 915 of this issue of the Fulilic Health Reports. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 18, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com* 
panics for week ended April 1S\ 1926^ and corresponding week of 1924. (From 
the Weekly Health Index, April 22, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

W99k endpcl Corresponding 
April 18, 1926 we^k, 1924 


Policies in force. 59, 446, 007 55, 677, 863 

Number of death claims_ 13, 09G 10, G56 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 
^ rate.. 


11.5 


10 . 0 
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Hay 1. 1825 


J)eaih9 from a2l causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 18^ lOBd, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19^4- (From the Weekly Health Index, April 92, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce^ 


Oity 

Week ended Apr. 
18,1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre* 
spending 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under i 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rat^ 
week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1925 > 

Total 

deaths 

♦Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1925 

Corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 j 

Total <64 cities). 

7,662 

14.5 

814.0 

930 

*936 







Akron. 

23 



a 

5 

66 

Albany * . 

44 

19.2 

18.0 

1 

5 

22 

Atlanta. 

82 

18.4' 

19.0 

7 

0 


Baltimore * . 

246 

16.1 

14.0 

20 

16 

H5 

Birmingham. 

70 

17,7 

Ifl. 0 

10 

0 


Boston... 

246 

1&4 

16.6 

36 

31 

95 

Bridgeport... 

34 



3 

2 

iH 

Buffalo..... 

16.3 

15.3 1 

15.1 

24^ 

30 


Cambridge. 

39 

18.1 

13. 5 

8 

3 

138 

Camden... 

48 

19.5 ] 

18.2 

9 

9 

148 

Chicago * ... 

745 

13.0 

IZO 

110 

104 

97 

Cincinnati. 

135 

17.2 1 

18.0 

6 

10 

35 

Cleveland... 

198 

11.0 i 

12.2 

20 

24 

72 

Columbus. 

64 

12.2 

14 4 

4 

! 11 

38 

D^las. 

54 

14.6 

13.3 

5 

6 


Dayton... 

39 

11,8 

17.3 

8 

6 

128 

Dchvoi* ......| 

90 



10 

8 


Des Moinos.i 

25 

8 7 

13. 7 

1 

2 1 

17 

Detroit... 

273 



48 

46 

81 

Duluth.1 

26 

12.3 

11.1 j 

7 

5 

148 

Erie. 

40 



3 

2 

50 

Fall River * . 

43 

18.6 

n.6 

6 

6 

86 

Flint. 

29 



7 

5 

115 

Fort Worth.! 

38 

13.0 

k i 

3 

4 


Grand Rapids. 

34 

11 8 

13.0 

7 

9 

109 

Houston. 

43 



0 

8 


Indianapolis. 

97 

14. i 

12 6 

1 

9 

7 

Jacksonville, Fla.... 

30 

14.9 

23.4 

1 

3 

22 

Jen^y City... 

73 

12 1 

14 2 

11 

9 

77 

Kuiu^as CMty, Kans. 

37 

15.6 

17.6 

5 

5 

105 

Kansas ('ity, Mo . 

81 

11 6 

15.0 

13 

14 


Los Angeles. 

223 



26 

3i 

72 

Louisville... 

86 

17.3 

18.6 

10 

7 

87 

Lowell.. 

35 

15.7 

11.7 

5 

4 

87 

Memphis.. 

68 

20.3 

22. 1 

10 

10 


Milwaukee. 

166 

* 17.3 

10.0 

1 19 

19 

87 

Minneapolis. 

121 

14,8 

12 4 

22 

20 

118 


34 

14 3 

20.7 

3 

4 


New Bedford. 

34 

13. 1 

7 0 

3 

5 

.W 

New Haven. 

42 

12.2 

10. 1 

6 

1 

78 

Now Orleans. 

162 

20.4 

18.0 

16 

18 

_ . , 

New Vork . 

1,628 

13.9 

13.2 

200 

211 

82 

Bronx Borough... 

176 

10 2 

11 3 

19 

39 

66 

Biookljui Borough.... 

512 

11.9 

11 8 

70 

73 

73 

Manhattan Borough. 

7.57 

17 6 

35 6 

94 

101 

94 

Queens Borough . 

135 

! 12.3 

9 7 

15 

11 

74 

Richmond Borough. 

48 

18 7 

20.7 

8 

7 

144 

New'ttrk, N. J. 

132 

35 2 

13 8 

17 

16 

78 

Norfolk. 

37 

n 4 

11.1 

4 

2 

71 

Oakland. 

63 

12.9 

12 0 

10 

6 

117 

Oklahorrx^ city _ __ 

10 

9 ,3 

9 5 

1 

4 


Omaha. 

66 

16 3 

19.0 

8 

14 

77 

Paterson.— 

47 

17,3 

14 8 

7 

1 

117 

Philadelphia... 

553 

14.6 

15 Q 

66 

68 

1 69 

Pittsburgh.... 

204 

16.8 

17 4 

25 

31 

! 88 

Portland, Oreg. 

81 

15 0 

11.8 

9 

6 

93 

Providence. 

80 

37.0 

16.6 

10 

12 

80 

Richmond. 

65 

18.2 

15 6 

4 

6 

49 

‘I?firth«st/>r ... _ _ . 

85 

13.4 


11 


87 

Ht. Trills _ 

222 

34.1 

16.2 

20 



St. Paul.—- 

76 

16.1 

11.8 

7 

7 1 

60 

Salt Lake City*.. 

34 

iMi 

13.0 

1 

9 1 

16 


t Aimufl] rate per 1,000 population. 

• ZteathB under 1 year per 1,000 births—-an annual rate 
estimated births for 1924. CittewS left blank are not in the 

• Data for 02 cities. , 

• Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr, 17,1926. 

41704®--.25t-3 


based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
registrallon area for births. 
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Death from all caueea in certain large dtiee of the VnUed SUUee during the mek 
ended April 18, 192B, infant mortalUy, annual death rate, and campariaon with 
corresponding week of 1994* {Prom the Weekly Health Index, April 99, 1995, 
iaatiea by the Bur'eau of the Census, Department of Commerce) —Continued. 


City 

Week ended Apr. 
18,1926 

Annual 
death j 
rate per 
1,000 
corn)* 
.sjwnding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 18, 
1926 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1024 

San Antonio. 

63 

16.0 

18.6 ! 


11 


San Francisco. 

171 

16.0 

12.3 

15 

11 1 

86 

Schenectady. 

21 

10 7 

14.0 

0 

3 

0 

Seattle. 

74 



6 

n 

61 

Somerville. 

18 

9.2 

10.4 

3 

1 

80 

Spokane. 

27 



3 

5 

66 

Springfield, Mass . 

61 

17.4 

13.0 

4 

4 

60 

Syracnsc. 

47 

12.8 

14 1 

6 

8 

76 

Tacoma. 

26 

12.6 

10 I 

4 

7 

95 

Toledo. 

80 

14 6 

11 3 

5 

7 

45 

Trenton. 

33 

13 0 

13.3 

5 

7 

81 

Utica. 

46 

21 .9 

1 

4 


82 

Washington, D. C. 

169 

16.7 

13,7 

23 

If) 

129 

Waterbury. 

22 



4 

4 

88 

Wilmington, Del. 

30 

.i2.V 

17.0 

2 

7 

46 

Worcester. 

04 

16.8 

15 7 

6 

4 

69 

Yonkers..... 

21 

9 8 

10 0 

3 

4 

66 

Youngstown. 

37 

12.1 

11 4 

G 

10 

76 




























PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures arc subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health oliicers 


Reports for Week Ended April 25, 1925 


ALABAMA 


Chichon pox.. 

Dengue... 

Diphtheria . 

DysonU'ry. 

Influenza.. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps . 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia . 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox . 

Tetanus. 

Tubeiculosu. 

Typhoid f'^ver. 

Whooping cough. 

AIIJZ fNA 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Mumps . 

Piieunioma. 

Scarlet fever.— 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 

Whooping cough. 

ARKANS\S 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Hookworm disease. 

Influenza. 

Malaria... 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pellagra. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever.*. 

Whooping cough. 


('ases 

55 

1 

5 

7 

155 

50 

17 

37 

25 

98 

Ifi 

120 

1 

VI 

IS 

30 

A 

8 
2 
2 
5 

32 

4 

3 


CAIJFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Fresno.. 

Diphtheria ... 

Influenza ... 

].«thargic encephalitis. 

I»os Angeles. 

Oakland. 

Scattenng. 

Measles. 

Poliomyelitis’ 

Los Angeles . 

Los Angeles County .. 

National (’ity. 

Oakland . .. 

San lieinurdino.. 

Scarlet fever... 

Smallpox. 

Jyong Beach . 

Los Angeles . _ 

Lo.s Angele.s County. 

Monterey County .. 

Oakland _ 

Iliveisid*'(’’ount.v... 

San Diego . 

San Fiarieisro.... 

Scattering . 

Typhoid fcvei.. 


1 

22 

3 

3 
133 

63 

20 

34 

12 

4 
17 
17 
13 
23 


COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria..... 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox.. 

Tetanus. 

^rulierculosis. 

Typhoid fever... 

Whooping cougti.. . 


(899) 


Cases 

2 

102 

36 

2 

1 

1 

105 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

120 

10 

47 

0 

10 

14 

14 

9 

17 

47 

IQ 


18 

14 

2 

9 

3 

24 

2 

1 

21 

3 

9 












































































Hay 1. 19^5 


900 


COMKKCnCVT 

Cases 

Chicken pox,.. 24 

Conjunctivitis (infectious). 1 

Diphtieria. 24 

Octtnan measles. 28 

Influenza. 17 

Measles. 89 

Mumps... 11 

Pneumonia (all forms). 63 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 81 

Septic sore throat.. 6 

Trichinosis. 1 

Tuberculosis (nil forms). 47 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 91 

UKLAWAHE 

Chicken pox. 1 

Diphtheria. 5 

Measles. 14 

Mumps. 5 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Tuberculosis. 3 

Whooping cough. 2 

FLORIDA 

Cereberospinnl meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 12 

Diphtheria. 4 

Influenza. 7 

Malaria. 12 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 73 

Pneumonia... 0 

.Poliomyelitis. 2 ] 

Scarlet fever. 7 i 

Smallpox,. 3 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis . 23 

Typhoid fever. 15 

Whooping cough . 9 

OEOROIA 

Chicken pox. 58 

Conjunctivitis (acute). 3 

Diphtheria. 13 

Dysentery. 29 

Hookworm disease. 5 

Influenza. 214 

Leprosy. 1 

Malaria . 42 

Measles,. 20 

Mumps . 87 

Pellagra . 17 

Pneumonia. 75 

Scmlet fever. 5 

Septie sole throat. 9 

Smallpox . 11 

Tuberculosis . 25 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough. 34 

n LINOIS . 

Ccretirospinal meningitis. 

Du Page County. 1 

Hardin bounty. 3 

S^. Cltiir County. 1 

Winnebago County. 1 


iLZ.iNOia-"Gontinued 

Cases 


Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 67 

Scattering,. .. 24 

Influenza. 55 

Lethargic enecphalltis: 

McDonough County. 1 

Elchland Coimty. 1 

Measles .l,64j 

Pneumonia. 419 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County. 301 

Madison County. 13 

Ogle County. 8 

Peoria County... 8 

Sangamon County. 9 

Stephenson County.... 14 

Scattering. 98 

Smallpox: 

Madison County. 13 

Union ('ounty. H 

Scattering. 31 

Tuberculosis. 235 

Typhoid fever. 18 

Whooping cough. 405 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox. 62 

Diphtheria. 33 

Influenza. 80 

Measles. 148 

Mumps. 5 

Pneumonia. 13 

Scarlet fever: 

Elkhart County. 15 

Lake County. 17 

Bt. JOfceph Comity. U 

Vanderburgh County. 12 

Vigo County. H 

Washington (’ounty. 16 

Scattering. 94 

Smallpox.. 70 

Tuberculosis. 34 

Typhoid fever. g 

Whooping cough. 22 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 26 

Scarlet (ever. 25 

Smallpox. 20 

KANSAS 

C'crchfospinal meni n-bis. 1 

Chicken i>ox. 87 

Diphtheria. 13 

Dysentery (amebic). 1 

German measles. 1 

Influenza. 30 

Measles. Ig 

Mumps. 214 

Pneumonia... 51 

Scarlet fevor. 117 

Smallpox. 9 

Tuberculosis. 43 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. I5 
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Ma; 1, 1825 


Dysentery (epWomic). 1 

Bookworm disease. 7 

Influensa.. 37 

Malaria. 13 

Pellagra. 9 

Pneumonia. 52 

Scarlet fever. 17 

Smallpox. 25 

Tuberculosis. 32 

Typhoid fever. 19 

Whooping cough. 13 

MAINE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 20 

Diphtheria. 1 

German measles. 3 

Influenza. 83 

Measles. 2tt 

Mumps. 88 

Paratyphoid fever. 4 

Pneumonia. 16 

Scarlet fever. 17 

Tubercjulosis. 13 

Typhoid fever..- 1 

Whooping cough. 3 


MicHioAN—continued 

Cases 


Scarlet fever. 864 

Smallpox. 16 

Tuberculosis. 09 

Typhoid fever". 4 

Whooping cough. 180 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 70 

Diphtheria . 66 

Influenza. 6 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 2^ 

Pneumonia. 3 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fevci.*. 253 

Smallpox. 25 

Tuberculosis. 98 

Typhoid fever.. 1 

Whooping cough. 10 

MISSIBSIPPI 

Diphtheria.. 4 

Scarlet fever. .. 6 

Smallpox. 18 

TjT)boid fever. 16 


MAUYI.AND 1 

Chicken pox. 90 

Diphtheria. 31 

Dysentery. 1 

German nieiislos. 6 

Influenza. 73 

Measles. 38 

Mumps. 107 

Ophthalmia neonatonim. 1 

Pneumonia (all forms). 117 

Scarlet fcvei. 66 

Smallpox. 2 

Tetanus. 2 

Tuberculosis . 75 

Typhoid fever..- 0 

Whooping cough . 97 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 142 

Conjunctivitis (suppuiativc). 17 

Diphtheria. 91 

German measles. 220 

Hookworm disease. 1 

Influenza. 34 

Measles.I|fl93 

Mumps. 66 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 30 

Pneumonia (lobar). 143 

Scarlet fever. 270 

Septic sore throat.- 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 130 

Typboidfever. 11 

Whooping cough. 127 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 61 

Measles.240 

Pneumonia. 162 

1 Week ended Friday. 


Missoum 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 68 

Diphtheria. 70 

Influenza. 21 

Malaria. 4 

Measles... 24 

Mumps. 50 

Pneumonia... 10 

Scarlet fever. 261 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Smallpox.. 2 

Tuberculosis.... 72 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Wiioopi iig cough. 25 

MONTANA 

rerebrospinal meningitis.. 1 

Chicken pox. 9 

Diphtheria. 6 

(Icrnian measles. 70 

Influenza.....-. 3 

Measles. U 

Mumps. 17 

Pneumonia.. 3 

Koeky Mountain spotted fever: 

Dclphia. 1 

Myers. I 

Scarlet fever. 43 

Smallpox. 7 

Tuberculosis. 2 

Typhoid fever. 1 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox. 21 

Diphtheria. 14 

Influenza. IS 
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KlEllAASJCA-~CO]ltinued 

Cases 

. 3 

Pneumonia. l 

Scarlet fever. 26 

Smallpox. 3S 

Tuberculosis. 3 

Typhoid fever. 1 

IVhooping cough. 8 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

dhlckon pox. 342 

Diphtheria. 87 

Influenza...,. 17 

Measles.— 388 

Pneumonia. 158 

Scarlet fever. 247 

Smallpox. 13 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping cough.272 

NEW MEXICO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.- 1 

Chicken pox. 6 

Conjunctivitis. 1 

Qerinan measles. 1 

Influenza.- 161 

Measles. 14 

Mumps. 15 

Pneumonia.- 3 

Scarlet fever. 13 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Tuberculosis. 23 

Typhoid fever.- 2 

Whooping cough. 0 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.- 1 

Diphtheria. 76 

Influenza.- 73 

Lethargic encephalitis.- 1 

Measles. 692 

Pneumonia. 381 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever.- 318 

Smallpox.-. 1 

Typhoid fever. 14 

Whooping cough... 210 

NORTH CAROLUiTA 

Chicken pox. lU 

Diphtheria.— 19 

German measles.- 1 

Measles. 14 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Scarlet fever.. - 81 

Septic sore throat. 4 

Smallpox. 110 

Trachoma,... 1 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 104 


OKLAHOMA 

(Eschjsive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 
perebrosplnal meningitis — Washington 


County. 1 

Chicken nox.. 27 


OKLAHOMA-rcontinued 


Cases 

Diphtheria. 10 

Influenza. 93 

Mumps.21 

Pneumonia..I*. 50 

Scarlet fever; 

Washington County. 13 

Scattering. 9 

Sinallpf)x. 10 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 25 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.^ 3 

Chicken i>ox. 26 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 16 

Scattering. 12 

Influenza. 75 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 20 

Pneumonia. 9 

Scarlet fever. 20 

Septic sore throat. I 

Smallpox. 11 

Tuberculosis. 30 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 24 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diidithcria. 1 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 30 

Smallpox. 2 

Whooping cough. 1 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox. 43 

Dengue. 2 

Diphtheria . 11 

Dysentery (epidemic). 1 

Influenza. 138 

Measles. 5 

Mumps.- 27 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.. 1 

Pellagra. 13 

Pneumonia. 22 

Scarlet fever. 12 

Smallpox. 46 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis. 27 

Typhoid fever. 13 

Whooping cough. 37 

^ VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 8 

Diphtheria. 2 

Measles. 8 

Mumps,—. 42 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Typhoid fever...- 1 

Whooping cough .- 3 

VIRGINIA 

Lethargic encephalitis—Augusta County,1 
SmallDox—l*rince Edward County-—1 
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my 1, ld25 


WAJSaiNGtON 


wracoN$iN-~«ontlnued 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Pierce County... 

Spokane.. 

Chicken i)Ox. 

Diphtheria.-. 

Cermon measles. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


Cases 

1 

1 

101 

24 

48 

4 

140 

23 

47 

21 

r. 

145 


WEST VIRCINIA 


Diphtheria. 3 

Scarlet fever. 26 

Smallpox. 5 

Typhoid fever. 4 


Milwaukee—Conlinuod 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet (ever. __1. 

Bmallpox.. 

Tubeiculo^is . 

Whooping cough. 

Scattering 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria.. 

German metisleLS. 

luflucnra. 

Measles.. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fcA er.. 

Smallpox... 

Tubertiilosis. 

Typhoid fever.. 

Whooping cough... 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox... 

Diphtheria. 

German measles. 

Influenza. 

MeiLsles . 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatoium., 
Pneumoiua. 


WYOMING 


34 

16 

21H 

4 

245 

94 

1 

45 


Chicken pox...,. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza.. 

Mcasle*?. 

Mumps... 

Pneumonia . 

Rocky Mountain sjiottcd lexer 

Scarlet fever.. 

Whooping cough.. 


Reports for Week Ended April 18, 1925 


PISTRICT OF COLUMIUA 

Cases 


Chicken pox... 22 

Diphtheria. 5 

Influenza.. 1 

Measles. . 47 

Pucuuioiiui.. 38 

Scarlet fever.. 30 

Smallpox. 6 

Tuberculosis. 27 

Whooping cough,.. 8 


MAINE * 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox... 73 

Diphthoiia. 8 

Dysentery. 2 

German measles... 4 

Influenza.-. 760 

Measles. 61 

Mumps. 259 

Pneumonia. 56 

Poliomyelitis. 5 

Scarlet fever. 66 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Tuberculosis. 27 

Typhoid fever.-. 7 


t Reports for weeks ended Apr. 11 and 18,1925. 


lUiNE* - continued 

Vincent’s angina .. 

Whooping cough. 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox... 

Diphtheria .. 

Influcnra. 

Mca*:los. 

Mumps... 

Pneumonia.. 

Scarlet fever. .. 

Smallpox... 

Tuberculosis. 

Whooping cough____ 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza... 

Measles. 

Mumps . 

Pneumonia... 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 

'Whooping cough.*. 


Cases 

1 

26 

12 

63 

26 


104 

29 

268 

386 

204 

284 

86 

124 

16 

27 

7 

52 


5 

3 
1 

10 

21 

I 

4 
4 
0 


Cases 

4 
13 

J3 

11 

56 

5 
25 

t 

18 

22 

2 

10 

lU 

7 
2 
2 

8 
20 
32 

3 

1 

1 

44 
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SUMMABY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
Which reports are received during the current week. 


state 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

February, 19X6 











California. 

4 

542 

444 

5 

186 

0 

12 

618 

704] 

27 

Utah. 

G 

39 

30 


80 



62 

18 

1 

March, im 











Arkansas. 

2 

19 

1,790 

171 

146 

48 

0 

30 

31 

46 

Delaware_ 


10 

9 

4 

7 



23 



IdUiho.. 


5 

7 


• 1 



27 


6 

Iowa.. 


41 



"‘l6 



132 

40 

2 

Kansas.. 

6 

114 

45g 

0 

47 1 

1 

2 

696 

44 

10 

Maine. 

0 

24 

601 

0 

50 j 

0 

1 

162 

0 

11 

Maryland. 

4 

137 

280 

0 

159 

0 

0 

336 

2 

27 

Mississippi.. 


71 

17.359 1 

3,196 

788 

490 

2 

21 

155 

01 

New Jersey. 

10 

393 

162 

1,057 


4 

1,303 

41 

40 

North Carolina. 

4 

130 



276 



100 

250 

12 

North Dakota. 


17 ! 

1 


9 


1 

273 

30 

3 

Ohio. 

10 

400 I 

278 

0 

959 

0 

2 

2,338 

676 

46 

Oregon. 

12 

115 

C20 


20 


' 1 

100 

96 

9 

Khodc Island. 

2 

30 

26 

1 


0 

0 

IIH 

1 

2 

South Dakota_ 

1 

32 

24 


10 


1 

213 

47 

9 

Virginia. 

7 

113 

6,187 

77 

644 

4 

5 

101 

22 

40 

Wyoming. 


' 1 

3 


30 



29 

6 

32 













PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named for the week ended April 11, 


1925: 

Los AngeleSf Calif. 

Week ended Apr. 11, 1925: 

Number of rats examined____ 5, 123 

Number of rats found to be plague-infeeted.. 4 

N.umber of squirrels examined_ 921 

Number of squirrels found to be plague-infcctcd... 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to Apr. 11, 1925: 

Number of rats examined__-..-.81, 604 

Number of rats found to be plague-infected_ 173 

Number of squirrels examined... 7, 604 

Number of squirrels found to bo plague-infected___ 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Apr. 23, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oaklandf Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Apr. 11, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped____ 2, 676 

Number of rats found to be plague-infected. 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to Apr. 11, 1925: 

Number of rats trapi)ed.. 36, 267 

Numl^er of rats found to bo plague-infected...... 


Dfite of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1926. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 
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Ifew Orhansy La, 

Week ended Apr. 11, lt25: 

Number of vessels inspected... 40S 

Number of inspections made____ 1,066 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas_ 36 

Number of rodents examined for plague_ 6, 062 

Number of rodents found to be plaguc-infccted^... 0 

Totals^ Dec. 5, 1024, to Apr. 11, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague-__ 75, 673 

Number of rodents found to be plague-infected. 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria,—For the week ended April 11, 1925, 38 States re¬ 
ported 1,215 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended April 12, 1924, 
the same States reported 1,017 cases of this disease. One hundred 
and four cities, situated in all parts of the' country and having an 
aggregate population of more than 28,800,000, reported 875 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended April 11, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 1,001 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 971 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the expcTiencc of the last nine years, excluding opidemies. 

Measles. --Twenty-eight States reported 4,265 eases of measles 
for the week ended April 11, 1925, and 16,042 cases of this disease 
for the week ended April 12, 1924. One hundred and four cities 
reported 2,932 cases of measles for the week this year and 6,236 
cases last year. 

-Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
33 States- this year, 3,576 cases; last year, 3,749; 104 cities—this 
year, 2,026; last year, 1,795; estimated expectancy, 1,059 cases. 

Smallpox ,—For the week ended April 11, 1925, 33 vStates reported 
693 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 1,435 cases of smallpox. One hundred and four cities 
reported smallpox for th('. week as follows: 1925, 282 cases; 1924, 
536 cases; estimated expectancy. 111 cases. These cities reported 
19 deaths from smallpox for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever,—Olio hundred and seventy-seven cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended April 11, 1925, by 32 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 213 
cases. One hundred and four cities reported 53 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 52 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 51 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia .—Deatlis from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) wore reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 
1926, 1,231 deaths; 1924, 1,316 deaths. 
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CUy reports for week ended April 11, 19B5 

The ''eetlmated expectancy’* given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhdd 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is basea 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports Include 
several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
oxduded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonopl<iemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is include d. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Infiucnza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

NKW KNOLAND 










Maine: 










Portland. 

73,129 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

39 

7 

New Hampshire: 










Concord__ 

22,408 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Vermont: 









Harre. 

»JO, 008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Burlington. 

23.613 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

38 

0 

Massachusetts: 










Boston.... 

770,400 

24 

69 

36 

16 

4 

844 

9 

38 

Fall Hiver. 

120,912 

3 

3 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Springfield. 

144,227 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

9 

3 

3 

Worcester. 

191,927 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Khodo Island 










Pawtucket. 

68,799 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Fiovidcuoe. 

242,378 

0 

11 

8 

2 

3 

2 

0 

6 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport. 

1 143,656 

0 

7 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Hartford.. 

1 138,036 

1 

7 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

7 

New Haven. 

172; 967 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

4 

MIDDLK ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo. 

536,718 

10 

13 

10 


2 

201 

3 

23 

New York. 

5,927,625 

1 188 

242 

271 

67 

19 

1 159 

44 

219 

Kochestcr. 

317,867 

1 8 

5 

12 


1 

1 42 

21 

7 

Syracuse. 

184, 511 

1 

6 

5 

3 

1 

7 

4 

8 

New Jersey 










Camden.. 

124,167 

11 

1 4 

3 

0 

0 

50 

0 

2 

Newark. 

438,699 

16 

18 

15 

19 

0 

45 

5 

IB 

Trenton. 

127,390 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia. 

1,922,788 

47 

71 

103 

0 

0 

331 

18 

^ 66 

PitLsburgh_ 

613,442 

14 

19 

14 


8 

408 

19 

< 39 

Reading. 

110,917 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

101 

4 

i 

Scranton. 

340,636 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

EAST NOHTH CENTRAL 




1 






Ohio. 










C/incinnati__ 

400,312 

9 

g 

3 


7 

0 

4 

22 

Cleveland. 

888,519 

76 

24 

1 16 

5 

2 

7 

8 

32 

Columbus_ 

261,082 

4 

4 

4 


5 

6 

6 

12 

Toledo.. 

268,338 

0 

8 

2 


3 

84 

0 

2 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne. 

93,573 

6 

2 

0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

Indianapolis.. 

342,718 

15 

8 

2 


8 

4 

6 

17 

South Bond. 

76,709 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Terre Haute. 

68,939 

1 

1 

0 


1 

6 

0 

8 

lllinote: 









Chicago. 

2,886,121 

66 

108 

4$ 

51 

14 

672 

24 

80 

Cicero... 

55,968 


2 







'Springfield. 

Michigan: 

61,833 

10 

1 

1 

2 

0 

’ 0 

46 

6 

Detroit... 

095,668 

81 

61 

87 

10 

2 

22 

6 

86 

; Flint. 

117,968 

8 

4 

a 

0 

0 

16 

1 

6 

Grand Rapids. 

145^947 

7 

f 

1 

6 

1 

62 

1 

B 


1 Population Jan. 1,1920. 
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City reports for week ended April 1925 —Continued 


my i» me 


I>ivision, State, and 
city 


Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 

continued 


Wisconsin: 

Madison... 

Milwaukee. 

Racine_ 

Superior.... 


42,510 
484,595 
64,393 
1 39,671 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

Minneapolis, 

8t. Paul. 

Iowa. 

Davenport.. 
Sioux City... 
Waterloo. ... 
Missouri 

Kansas City. 
St. Joseph... 

St. Louis_ 

North Dakota* 
Fargo. . .. 
Grand Forks 
South Dakota. 
Aberdeen,... 
Sioux Falls.. 
Nebnuska: 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kansas* 

Topeka. 

Wichita. 


106.289 
409,125 
241,891 

61,202 
79,662 
39,667 

351,819 

78,2:12 

80;i,853 

24,841 
14,617 

15,829 
29,206 

58,761 
204,382 


52,555 
79,261 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware*. 

Wilmington. 

Maryland. 

Ballimore. 

Cumberland. 

Frederick. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg.. 

Norfolk..... 

Richmond. 

Roanoke. 

West Virginia: 

Charleston. 

Huntinglon. 

Wheoiinp. 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh. 

Wilmington. 

Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina: 

Charleston. 

Columbia. 

Green villo. 

Georgia; 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida* 

St. Petersburg. 

Tampa. 


117,728 


773,580 
32,361 
11,301 


»437,571 


30,277 

159,089 

181,044 

55,502 

45,697 
67,918 
1 56,208 


29,171 

36,719 

56,230 


71,246 
39,688 
25,789 


222.963 

16,937 

89,448 

21.403 

56,050 


1 Population Jan. 1,1920. 


Chick¬ 
en pOT, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re‘ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deoths 

re¬ 

ported 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

41 

0 

22 

14 

12 

2 

0 

205 

64 

37 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

44 

18 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

30 

14 

23 


4 

3 

0 

21 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

8 

0 

15 

2 

1 

1 

0 


0 

1 


1 

2 

0 

0 


0 

9 


12 

0 

0 

0 


0 

3 



7 

0 

8 

8 

3 

18 

29 

2 

1 

0 


2 

0 

1 

11 

23 

36 

66 

6 

2 

11 

« 


2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

I 

0 

18 

4 

1 

2 


1 

0 

97 

a 

20 

1 

1 : 

0 

0 

2 

4 

i 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

88 

25 

12 

17 

4 

8 

66 

47 


1 

0 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

t 

0 

0 

2 

13 

10 

11 

0 


37 

0 

15 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

37 

3 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

74 

6 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

1 

1 


2 

9 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

5 

4 

1 

1 


0 

0 

a 

\ 

2 

0 

1 

' 0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

' ^ 

4 

10 

1 a 

2 

1 

0 


i 1 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 


l 1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

2 

5 

3 

1 

0 

2 

11 


0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

1 

0 

n 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 


1 

0 

4 

2 
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City reports for week ended April H, 192S~CQnUnned 


Division, State, and 
ctty 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Oa!?e8, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covmgton. 

67,877 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Lexington. 

43,673 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville. 

257,671 

2 

6 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

14 

Tennessee: 

170,067 

8 

5 

0 


2 

0 

1 

18 

Nasliivlile.. 

12i;i28 

4 

1 

2 


4 

4 

3 

6 

Alabama: 








Birmingham. 

195,001 

9 

1 

2 

18 

6 

1 

4 

13 

Mobiln __ 

63,858 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

Montgomery. 

45,383 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 









[ 

Fort Smith. 

30,635 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

4 


Little Rock. 

70;016 

0 

1 

3 

5 

0 

5 

1 

1 

Louisiana: i 










New Orleans. 

404,575 

4 

9 

5 

6 

C 

1 

0 

0 

Shreveport.i 

54,590 

2 


0 

1 ! 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Oklahoma.' 



1 






Oklahoma. 

101,150 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Tulsa. 

102,018 


1 

1 

0 


0 



Texas 









Dallas. 

177,274 

25 

3 

7 


JJ 

4 

0 

5 

Galveston. 

46', 877 

0 

r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Houston . 

154,970 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Son Antonio. 

184,727 

0 

2 

6 

. 

1 

0 

0 

6 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana’ 










Billin(i^. 

10,927 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

8 

1 

Great rails. 

27,787 

1 

1 

2 

6 1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

Helena. 

> 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula... 

> 12,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 










Boise.- 

22,800 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Colorado 










Den v<T. 

272,031 

16 

10 

7 


7 

2 

64 

18 

Pueblo. 

43,519 

2 

2 

1 


1 

0 

17 

4 

New Mevuo 







1 


Albuqueniuc. 

16,648 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Arizona 


1 








PlUKUllX. 

33,899 

0 


0 


4 

0 

0 

2 

Utah- 









Salt Lake City.... 

120,241 

10 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

2 

Nevatlii. 










Reno. 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 1 

PACIFIC 










Washington. 










Seattle.. 

1 3t5,685 

04 

4 

4 

0 


4 

67 


Spokane. 

104,573 

8 

2 

3 

0 


26 

0 


Tacoma. 

101,731 

13 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

6 

Oregon 








Portland. 

273,621 

11 

4 

14 

43 

2 

3 

17 

12 

California. 










Los Angeles__ 

666,853 

45 

I 86 

30 

0 

2 

49 

18 

18 

SttcTamento. 

69,950 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

San Francisco. 

639,038 

18 

24 

20 

5 

0 

5 

80 

6 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1020. 
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City reports for week ended April 11 ^ 19M —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Coses 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expoct- 

unoy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

liortod 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deatlis 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

alP 

causes 

NKW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

[ 











Portland_ 

2 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

New Hampshire: 




1 








Concord. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Vermont. 











Barre. 

1 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Burlington- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Massachusetts: 












Boston. 

59 

96 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

1 

0 

47 

263 

Fall River. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

31 

Springfield.. . 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

27 

Worcester. 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

G 

58 

Rhode Island 












Pawtucket_ 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Providence 

Connecticut 

9 

I 

15 

0 

!* 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

Bridgeport- 

1 G 

in 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Hartford. 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 


1 0 

0 

0 

9 

42 

New Haven .. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

8 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

8 

43 

New York: 












Buffalo. 

19 

20 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

28 

170 

Now York. 

218 

1 372 

1 

0 

0 

‘ 102 

9 

13 

1 

130 

1,404 

Rochester. 

14 

67 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

87 

Syracuse. 

15 

2 

0 i 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

55 

New Jersey: 







0 




30 

Camden. 

3 

29 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Newark. 

24 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

68 

125 

Trenton. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Pennsylvania- 












Philadelphia— 

70 i 

114 

0 

14 

3 

40 

3 

1 

0 

74 

514 

Pittsburgh. 

20 

62 

1 

n 

0 

16 

1 

T 

0 

0 

187 

Reading. 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

27 

Scranton. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 


EAST NOllTH 




j 





j 



CENTRAL 












Ohio: 











118 

Cincinnati. 

11 

33 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Cleveland_ 

25 

24 

0 

0 

0 

19 

1 

1 

1 

40 

223 

Columbus. 

G 

15 

1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

n 

83 

Toledo. -. 

15 

20 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

21 

76 

Indiana: 






1 





18 

Fort "Wayne .. 

3 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Indianapolis— 

12 

5 

3 

6 

0 i 

7 

0 

2 

0 

15 

116 

South Bend..- 

3 

17 

1 

0 ! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

19 

Terre Haute... 

2 

3 

1 

4 1 

0 

3 i 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

18 

Illinois- 






1 





7U 

Chicago.. 

81 

] 

258 

2 

0 

0 

1 

48 

2 

0 

5 

0 

111 

Rpringfleld- 

Michigan- 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Detroit. 

74 

115 

6 

0 

0 

22 

2 

0 

0 

08 

256 

Flint. 

7 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

24 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

62 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

36 

Wisconsin. 










3 


Madison. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

y 

Milwaukee...- 

31 

13 

1 

7 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

23 

_ 

Racine_ 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Superior. 

2 1 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 





0 






27 

Duluth. 

5 i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis... 
St. PauL.1 

28 1 

66 

7 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

126 

25 i 

26 

6 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

19 

90 


< Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for wee’c ended April It^ 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fevei 

Smallpox 


( Typhoid fever 




_ 

_ 

, - 


— 

Tuber- 

1 



Whoop- 


Division, Btato, 

Cases, 





CUl( SIS, 

deaths 

^ Cases, 



Ing 

cough. 

Deaths^ 

and city 

esti- 

Case.' 

(Stl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

. csli- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cas^ 

ail 


mated 

rr- 

mated 

re- 

re- 


mated 

le- 

re- 

rc- 

causes 


^XI)0Cl* 

portcc 

jxpect- 

ported 

ported 

{lOi tccl 

expect 

ported 

ported 

ixirted 



ancy 


ancy 




imcy 





WEST NORTH CEN- 












TtiAi“Coiitinuc(i 












Iowa: 












Davenport . . 

2 

0 

3 

3 



0 

1 


0 


8ioux (f'lty_ 

2 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo. 

2 

1 

0 

r> 



0 

0 


2 


Missouri: 












Kansas (^ity . 

11 

i)2 

3 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 

125 

8t.Joseph. . 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

St Louis_ 

at) 

103 

2 

11 

0 

18 

2 

1 

0 

6 

246 

North Dakota 












Fargo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Grand Forks . 

1 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












Aberdeen. 


0 


0 j 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls,--J 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Nebraska. 












Lincoln.1 

4 

3 

1 

h 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

19 

Omaha.1 

B 

1 

2 

25 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

65 

Kansas 












Topeka_ 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Wichita. 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 












Wilmington., - 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

23 

Maryland, 




1 






1 


Baltimore ... 

3fi 

38 

1 

1 

0 

23 

3 

1 

0 

87 

228 

(Jumborland .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


17 

3*'rederick _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

! 6 

3 

District of I'oluiTi- 




1 








bUr 












Washington... 

19 

IS 

1 

0 

3 

8 

2 

2 

0 

20 

142 

Virginia 












Lynchburg. 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

7 

10 

N 01 folk 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


1 ^ 


Kiciiinond . 

2 

0 

J 

0 

0 

5 

0 1 0 

0 ! 

0 

.64 

Uoaijokc_ 

1 

0 

1 

u 

0 

2 

1 

0 

d 

1 0 

15 

West Virginia 












C'haricsloii 

1 

I 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

lluiitingtcu 

3 

6 

0 

3 1 



0 

0 


i 0 


W iieehng. 

I ^ 

G 1 

0 i 

0 

.o'; 

- 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26 

North C'aioluia, 


1 










Kalcigh 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

! ^ 

0 

4 

12 

WiliLiington 

1 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

1 


0 

2 

5 

W'ujston-SaJcm 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

i 18 

South Carolina. 









t 


1 

("hai lost oil ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 27 

Columbm .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Giecnvillc. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 d 

4 

Georgia 







1 


j 



Atlanta. 

4 

4 

• 4 

2 

0 

6 

0 

2 

1 

0 

68 

Brunsvu'k_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 


5 

Savannah .... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Florida 












St. Petersburg. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Tampa. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

28 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 







1 




1 

(^ovington .... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

I/CNington .... 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Louisville_ 

4 

14 

1 

5 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

8 

91 

Tennessee *. 












Memphis. 

4 

5 

2 

20 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

12 

76 

Nashville. 

2 

10 

1 1 

9 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

Alabama: 



i 









Bimilnghani... 

1 

16 

0 

60 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

Mobile. 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

h^ontgomery-- 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 
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Cliy reports for week ended April 11 ^ 1925 —Continued 


May 1, 1925 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


i 

Typhoid fever I 









... . 1 




Whoop- 








ruber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culasis, 

Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

C'ases 

Deaths 


OStl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cas^ 

all 


mated 

ro- 

mated 

re- 

ro- 

re- 

milted 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


exi)ect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

poi ted 

oxptH't- 

ported 

rwrted 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST SOUTH 












CKNTRAr. 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smitb-,-- 

1 

l 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Ltttie Rock..,. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana* 












New Orleans,, 

3 

11 

4 

3 

0 

10 

2 

4 

0 

10 

151 

Shreveport..,.^ 


0 


1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

28 

Oklahoma: 







’ .i 

I ^ 



Oklahoma. 

a 

3 

f) 

0 

0 

2 

1 ' 

1 

0 

0 

IS 

Tulsa. 

1 

2 

3 

0 ' 



1 

0 




Texas. 












Dallas. 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

n 

« 1 

1 

0 

2 

55 

Galveston. 

1 

0 

1 

11 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 

Houston. 

1 

3 

1 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

50 

San Antonio,,, 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

11 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5S 

MOtTNTAIN 












Montana. 












BUlings. 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

4 

Groat Falls.... 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Helena. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

: 0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

Idaho: 












Boise .... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Colorado 












Denvci . 

Jl 

12 

3 

0 

0 

14 

0 

i 0 

0 

5 

102 

PuGhlo . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

New Mexico: 








( 




Albuquerque,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

10 

Arizona 












Phoenii . 


0 


0 

0 

11 


^ 0 

0 

4 

36 

Utah: 








1 



Salt Lake City. 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

* 0 

0 

7 

30 

Nevada. 





1 



i 




Reno . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

2 

PACiric 






i 


1 




Washington: 






I 


! 




Seattle . 

8 

15 

2 

20 


1 

0 

1 2 


84 


^jokane. 

4 

3 

8 

1 


.1 

0 

1 0 


10 


Tacoma. 

2 

1 1 

1 

0 



' 0 



0 

10 

Oregon 


1 






i ^ 




Portland_ 

fi 

13 

6 

2 

0 

4 

0 

' ® 

0 

G 


California. 












Los Angeles,.. 

W 

26 

2 

24 

2 

31 

1 

0 

0 

66 

250 

Sacramento,.,. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30 

San Francisco. 

17 

14 

a 

6 

2 

10 

2 

i ^ 

i 0 

37 

141 

. 

, — 

__ 

_ 

; _ _— 

'_ 

_ ... 

_ - 

... 

- 


__ 


Division, State, and city i 

(Yrebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile para! > sis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

1 

Cas;:s 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 





■ 



■ 


Massachusetts: 








■ 


Boston. 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 

Rhode Island: 










Providence. 

0 

1 

0 


U 

0 

0 

Bl 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 




t 

! 





New York: 



i 







Now York. 

1 

1 

4 

8 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark-.... 

0 

0 

I 

^ 1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Trenton. 

0 j 

1 

a 

1 1 

0 1 

0 

0 

a 

0 
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City reports for week ended AprU 11 ^ 1926 —Continued 



Cercbrosj[»mal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

estb 

mated 

expect* 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MIDDLE ATLANTK'—continued 

I*ennsylvaiiia* 

Philadelphia. 

1 

1 

1 

I 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburg] i . 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

EAST NORTU CENTRiiL 

Ohio: 

Toledo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Illinois- 

CbiAgo. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

. Minneaiiolis. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

St I Amis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Nebraska. 

Omaha . . ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATI ANTIC 

North C'nrolina 

Wmston-Salcm. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolmn 

Charleston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

Goorglu 

Atlanta. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Ihrinini-haiii... 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mobile. 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Montpomerv... 

0 

0 

! 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WERT gOUHI iENTh\L 

Louisiana- 

New (Jilrans .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

! 3 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Shrcvt’iiort . 

0 

0 

o 

\ 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Texi s 

Dollf.s 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

OahvSlon - . 

0 

0 

’ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colortulo 

Pueblo. -... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

rA( II ic 

Oregon 

Poillaud .. 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

Cahfoinla 

Los Angelts . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


The felJowing table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-wook period ended April 11, 1925. The 
population figures used in uouiputing the rates wore estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which ^timates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated ag^egate 
IMipulation of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
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May 1,1835 


had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Butr^fnary of weekly reports from cities^ February 1 to April It, 19tS6—Annual rates 

per 100,000 population ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 





Fob. 21 

^eb.28 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Total. 

»m 

M68 

149 


162 

167 

167 

* 168 

*178 

«158 

New England. 

191 

246 

241 

*189 

233 

176 

147 

119 

171 

160 

Middle Atlantic. 

171 

165 

163 

178 

107 

214 

196 

231 

241 

220 

East North Central, 

145 

132 

123 

119 

114 

128 

134 

112 

93 

•97 

West North Central, 

255 

259 

209 

209 

282 

201 

199 

247 ; 

220 

226 

South Atlantic. 

»153 

*183 

156 

114 

104 



05 

783 

73 

East South Central,. 

63 

69 

80 

61 

63 

40 

69 

57 

•29 

34 

West South Central. 

176 

162 

12r) 

162 

144 j 

158 

97 

121 

83 

107 

Mountain. 

191 

95 

162 

153 

86 

105 

143 

134 

124 

106 

Pacific. 

270 

180 

165 

258 

1 

235 1 

197 

249 

<179 

374 

171 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


Total. 

*254 

*297 

383 

*358 

418 


506 

<507 

*561 

•630 

New England. 

576 

mim 

mESi 

*685 


542 


765 

957 

||nQT| 

Middle Atlantic. 


287 

373 

343 


518 


633 

734 


East North Central. 

453 

515 

688 

632 

789 



798 

736 

•706 


17 

31 

27 

73 

68 

75 


89 

77 

58 


*40 

*98 

no 

81 

100 

146 


130 

*214 

207 

ttlvH 

51 

74 

61 

40 

86 

n 

69 

34 

*21 

34 


37 

51 

14 

51 

23 

88 

42 

9 

88 

51 

Mountain. 

782 

153 


916 

29 

763 

673 

38 

210 

67 

Pacific. 

61 

29 

64 

61 

107 

no 

189 

< 151 

209 

241 



SCARLET FEVER 

CASE 

RATES 




Total. 

>412 



*408 

395 

432 

427 

<419 

*411 

•366 

New England. 

614 

564 

HESSI 

*658 

584 

534 

544 


634 

529 

Middle Atlantic. 

373 


376 

412 

372 


417 


430 

359 

Eaust North Central. 

426 

397 

4.32 

434 

433 

497 

498 

483 

412 

•410 

West North Central. 

871 

728 

742 

734 

775 

719 

792 

765 

736 

647 

South Atlantic. 

*255 

>277 

167 


171 

219 

146 


7 170 

152 

East South Contrul.. 

97 

212 


J83 

194 

355 

286 

286 

*288 

280 

West South Central. 

162 

121 

12,5 

144 

186 


134 

102 

51 

88 

Mountain. 

334 

382 

248 

315 

286 


429 

248 

277 

258 

Pacific. 

258 

177 

186 

223 

218 

229 

218 

<222 

191 

174 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Total. 

*76 

*79 


•66 

02 

61 

63 

<68 

•56 

•81 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

Middle Atlantic.... 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

8 

7 

21 

10 

East North Central. 

39 

35 

66 

28 

42 

39 

32 

33 

24 

• 22 

West North Central. 

146 

193 

126 

120 

114 

124 

102 

135 

87 

97 

South Atlantic.i 

>62 

>98 

67 

43 

61 

59 

67 

67 

*50 

43 

East South Central. 

823 

675 

53^ 

583 

6.52 

446 

646 

423 

•450 

572 

West South Central. 

125 

139 

83 

116 

74 

74 

107 

107 

46 

61 

Mountain.! 

20 

162 

86 

57 

48 

95 

67 

19 

19 

10 

Padflo. 

267 

220 

215 

313 

206 

247 i 

1 

212 

<191 

255 i 

148 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 j^pulation, annual basis, and not the number of 
oases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1023. 
s WilminkoD, Del., not induded. Report not received at time of going to press. 

«Hartford, Conn,, not included, 

* ^kane, Wash., not included. . , , 

^ Owpa, Fla., and Memphis, Tenn., not Included. 

* Oieero, 111., not induded. 

V Tampa, Fla., not induded. 

* Momphis, Tenn., not induded. 
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Svmmart^ of mekly reports from citie«, February t to April 11,19$S^—Annual raUe 
per 100,000 poputo^iori—Continued 
TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Weak ended— 



Feb. 7 

Feb. 14 

Feb. 21 

Feb. 28 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Total. 

M3 

M3 

11 

>14 

11 

10 

12 

* 11 

<8 

•10 

New England. 

30 

20 

0 

>13 

7 

6 

30 

12 

6 

2 

Middle Atlantic.... 

13 

fi 

10 

8 

10 

5 

8 

7 

4 


East North Central. 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

4 


3 

4 

• a 

West North Centrd. 

0 

10 

4 

17 

0 

10 


6 

2 

2 

South Atlantic. 

M7 

>34 

8 

20 

8 

24 


12 

»23 

20 

Bast South Central. 

11 

40 

84 

34 

34 

34 


57 

>21 

17 

West South Central. 

23 

46 

42 

42 

28 

28 

23 

42 

32 

37 

Mountain. 

20 

10 

88 

76 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Pacific. 

17 

12 

23 

0 

16 

16 

0 

428 

mm 

0 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

>30 

>28 

30 



34 

42 

33 

•34 

627 

New England. 

47 

27 


>40 

17 


30 


35 

32 

Middle Atlantic.... 

24 

22 


20 

15 

24 

20 

22 

21 

16 


13 

17 

18 

24 

27 

33 

49 


38 



20 

11 

22 

37 

35 

33 

42 

46 

30 


South Atlantic. 


>66 

66 

49 

53 

33 

53 

12 

?29 




63 

74 

128 

103 

01 


86 

»77 



97 

122 

163 

148 

143 

107 

76 

36 

36 


Mountain. 

67 

67 

67 

10 

19 

48 

48 

38 

181 


Pacific. 

41 

4 

12 

29 

29 

16 

12 

53 

20 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Total. 

>225 

>222 

216 

>201 

205 

222 

217 

206 

•206 

•202 

New England. 

211 

230 

241 

>242 

226 

229 

211 

219 

251 

211 

Middle Atlantic.... 

253 

231 

210 

185 

210 

214 

217 

199 

215 

190 

East North Central- 

164 

168 

184 

171 

196 

241 

222 

214 

182 

• 191 

West North Central. 

134 

131 

131 

166 

140 

176 

173 

166 

193 

228 

South Atlantic. 

>315 

>270 

252 

305 

268 

246 

290 

252 i 

’233 

238 

East South Central.. 

326 

820 

320 

292 

260 

366 

286 

269 

•253 

343 

West South Central. 

352 

464 

408 

260 

229 

178 

178 

168 

168 

168 

Mountain. 

101 

277 

210 

267 

162 

210 

172 

200 

162 

267 

Pacific. 

106 

192 

213 

163 

139 

1 156 

131 

159 

169 

110 


a Wilmington, Del., not inoluded. Report not received at time of going to press, 
a Hartford, Conn., not included. 

* Spokane/Wash., not induded. 

a Tampa, Fla., and Memphis, Tenn., not included, 
a Cicero, Ill., not inclnded. 
a Tampa, Fla., not Included. 

• Memphis, Tenn., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary (^ weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cUies in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1993 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total. 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140^034 


Nftw England . ... . . _ ___ 

12 

12 

2,098,746 

10,301,114 

7,032,535 

2,615,330 

2,566,901 

911,885 

1,124,564 

54A446 

1,707,830 

2; 096,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2; 361,454 
:^50A9Ol 
011,886 
1,028, iR3 
546^445 
1,27A841 

Middle Atlantic......__ 

10 

10 

Bast North Central_...._...__ 

17 

17 

West North Central___...____ 

14 

22 

11 

22 

Atlantin . .. 

East South Central- _ __ _ _ 

7 

7 

WeRt South Confral ... _ 

8 

6 

. Mountain___ _ 

9 

9 


6 

8 

1 


























































































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Wireless health news messages .—The following messages were sent 
by wireless from the Far Eastern Bureau of the Health Section of the 
League of Nations to headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland: 

"Week ended March 28—^Batavia, nil. Hongkong, smallpox 5, 2 
deaths. Manila, nil. Samarang, plague 2 and 2 deaths. Singapore, 
plague 3 and 3 deaths. Soerabaya, nil.” 

"During the week ended April 4, there has been no case of plague, 
clwlera, smallpox, or other important epidemic in Batavia, Soera¬ 
baya, Belawan Deli, Macassar, Samarang, or Penang. Two plague- 
infected rats wore found during the week in Soerabaya. Four cases 
of smallpox with two deaths arc reported in Hongkong and 3 cases 
with no deaths in Manila. One case of plague and 1 fatal case of 
smallpox are reported in Singapore, where one plague-infected rat was 
found during the week.” 


CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Ims Palmas .—Under date of March 26, 1925, a fatal case 
of plague was reported at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. 

DUTCH GUIANA 

Smallpox — Paramaribo.—A case of smallpox was reported at 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, April 20, 1925. 

ECUADOR 

Mortality—Communicable diseases — Quito — February, 1925. —Dur¬ 
ing the month of February, 1925, 137 deaths from all causes were re¬ 
ported at Quito, Ecuador, including diphtheria, 1 death; dysentery, 
5 deaths; measles, 3; typhoid fever, 5; tuberculosis, 4. Four deaths 
from organic diseases of the heart were reported. Population, 
100,651. 


( 916 ) 
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ESTHONU 

Typhoid fever and paratyphoid—February, 1925. —During riie montli 
of February, 1925, 110 cases of typhoid fever, with seven casM of 
paratyphoid fever, were reported in the Republic of Esthonia. Popu¬ 
lation, 1,107,059. 

nNLAND 

Communicable diseases—March 1-15, 1925. —During the period 
March 1 to 15,1925, communicable diseases were reported in Finland 
as follows: Diphtheria, 51; dysentery, 5; lethargic encephalitis, 2; 
scarlet fever, 113; typhoid fever, 22; paratyphoid fever, 13. 

INDO-CHINA 

Cholera, plague, smaiUpox — December, 192^. —During the month 
of December, 1924, cholera, plague, and smallpox were reported in 
Indo-China as follows: Cholera—cases, 5; deaths, 2; month of De¬ 
cember, 1923 —cases, 15; deatlis, 9. Plague— 11 cases, 11 deaths; 
December, 1923, cases, 15; deaths, 5. Smallpox—cases, 485; deaths, 
114; December, 1923, 3 cases with 1 death, European; 344 cases, 102 
deaths, native. For distribution of occmrcnce according to locality, 
see pages 917 and 918. 

Infiuema. —During the period under report, 38 cases of influenza 
with two deaths were reported in Indo-CUna. 

JAVA 

Lethargic encephalitis — Malaria — Soerabaya. —Under date of Feb¬ 
ruary 26, 1925, a case of lethargic encephalitis was reported at 
Soerabaya, occuring in a member of the foreign resident population. 
Epidemic malaria was reported in two native sections of Soerabaya 
district, 3,000 cases having been reported in a population of 7,000. 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — January, 1925. —Communicable diseases 
were reported in the Republic of Latvia, during the month of January, 
1925, as follows: 


Disease 

Coses 

1 Disease 

Cases 

Obicken pox__.............._ 

1 

( Miimps___ _ 

05 

Diphtbefia. 

85 

Scarlet fever..... 

313 

Dysentery.. 

5 

Smallpox....... 

s 

Xnfluenisa.... 

7 

Typhoid fever.. 

08 

Jjeprosy... 

1 

Typhus fever... 

33 

Measles. 

252 

WhfMipifig cough , _ _ _ 

68 
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MALTA 

C<m/municahle diseases—March 1-15y 1925 .—During tho period 
March 1 to 15, 1925, communicable diseases were notified in tho 
Island of Malta as follows: Chicken pox, 5 cases; influenza, 168 
(including 1 case of pneumonia and 9 cases of broncho-pneumonia); 
4 cases of lethargic encephalitis; 13 cases of Malta (undulant) fever; 
1 case of poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis); and 1 case of typhoid 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicahle diseases—Marchj 1925 .—During the month of 
March, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in tho Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


Island and disease 

Cases 

Remarks 

St. Thomas and St. .lohn: 

Chancroid. 

1 

j 

Imported. 

Do 

Chicken pox,..... 

Dengue.'... . 

I 

Clonorrhoa.... 

6 

linpoited, 1; 8t. John, 1. 

Imported, J; malignant tertian, 1; be¬ 
nign tertian, r» 

M alaria. 

6 

Pellagra.... 

1 

Syphilis. 

K 

Imported, 2, primary, 1; secondary, 0. 

Trachoma... 

2 

Tuberculosis. 

St rich 

("hickcn pox.. 

0 

4 

Chronic pulmonary 

Oonoiihea..... 

f) 


Filanasis. 

4 

Baucrofti. 

Lepmsy. 

4 

M alalia. 

1 

EstiviKiiitumnal. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports coutamed in tho following Inbles must not bo considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figuios for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 1, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remai ks 





Dec 28,1924-Jan. 24,1025: Oases, 
24; deaths, 17. 

Feb. 15-21, 1025: Cases, 1,770; 
dentils, 901. 

Doc 1-^1, 1024 C'Hses, 6; deaths, 
2, Corresponding period 1023; 
Cases, 15; deaths, 9. 

India___ 




Tpdo-China _ 




Cambodia , _ _ 

Dec. 1-31. 

1 

3 

1 


Cochin-China.. 

.do.. 

1 

1 

Tonkin....* 

.do. 




PLAGUE 


Brazil: 

Bahia . 

Mar. 8-14_— 

1 

1 


Canary Islands: 

Ijfts Palmas_ 

Mar. 26.-. 

1 

1 


Gold Coast..............__ 

December, 1024„.. 

4 

4 


India. . 

_i 


Peb. 15-21, 1925: Cases, 4,403; 
deaths, 3,679. 

. 


i 



t Frcan zoBdical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—ConUnued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 1,1926—Continued 

PLAGUK—Continued 


Plaoo 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bcmarks 

lQdo*Chliia . 




Dec. 1-31,1924: Cases, 11; deatliSe 
11. Corresponding m o n tm, 
1923: Cases, 18; deaths, 3, 

Province— 

Anam... _....... _ 

Dee. 1-3T __ 

R 

5 

Oamlxxiia_ 

_do_..._ 

6 

6 


Traq_ _ 



Dec. 13,1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 
2; deaths, 1. 

7ava: 

Samaraxig.........._ 

Mar. 22-28. 

2 

2 

Soorabaya..... ............. 

Feb. 12-18 

1 

1 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4,1925: Two plagne 
rats found. 

Mar. 28-Apr. 4, 1925: Oases, 4; 

deaths, i . One plague rat. 

Mar. 1-7,1926: Cases, 2; deaths, 1. 

White. 

Straits Settlemonts: 

Singajiore _ 

Mat. 1-7 _ 

2 


TTninn of South AfrioH^.. _ _ 

I-. . .. .. _ . 


Orange Free State— 

Rnshnf Distrint_, . 

Mar. 1-7 . 

1 


^oonstad District . 

. do . 

t ^ 

1 

Native. 


SMAUPOX 


Arabia: 

Aden. 

Mar. 8-14 

1 


Imported. 

Belgium. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 10..... 

4 


British East Africa: 

Mombasa___ 

Jan. 25-Fob. 28_ 

65 

34 


Tanganyika Territory. 

Feb. 15-21 

1 


British South Africa: 

Southern Hbodesia__ 

Mar. 6-11. 

1 

1 

Case European; death, native. 

Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver_......... 

Mar. 30-Apr. 6_ 

Apr. 8-14_ 

14 

Victoria.....-.....----. 

1 



Manitoba— 

Winnipeg.....- 

Apr. 5-11. 

1 



Ontario—' 

Ottawa... 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4.... 

Mar. 22-Apr. 4_ 

Apr. 20. 

1 



China: 

Hongkong. 

9 

4 


Dutch Ouiana: 

Paramaribo.. 

1 



France_____ 

Jan., 1926. 

10 



Gold Coast. 

Oct.-Dcc., 1924.... 

24 



India. 


Feb. 15-21, 1926: Cases, 4,046; 
deaths, 909. 

Karachi.. 

Mar. 15-21.! 

e 

i 

Madras____ 

.do.i 

97 

40 

lndo>China. 


Dec. 1-31,1924. Cases, 486; deaths 
114. Corresponding period, 
1923: Cases, 344; deaths, 102, 
native; (European cases, 8; 
deaths, 1.) 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Anam... 

Dec. 1-31.. 

167 

26 

Cambodia... 

.do.,.. 

30 

13 

13 

Cochin-China. 

.do. 

50 

Saigon. 

Feb.1-7 

5 

1 

Tonkin... 

Pec. 1-31. 

238 

62 

1 

Iraqu. 

Doc. 14-Jan 10 ... 

1 

"do. 

Jan. 11-20. 

4 

2 


Mexico. 

Mexico City. 

Mar. 22-28. 

4 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

Saltillo. 

Apr. .6-11 


1 

San Luis Potosi. 

.do.. 


1 

Vera Cruz. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 8_ 


1 


Yucatan State. 

Apr. 5-11. 


In country towns. 

Philippine Islands: 

Manila. 

1 Mar. 20-Apr. 4_ 

Jan.-June, 1924... 
July-Nov., 1925... 

Mar. 16-22. 

8 


Russia.... 

18,229 

3,665 

4 



Do. 



Senegal: 

Dakar..... 



Spain; 

Baroelona. 

Mar. 10-26_ 


1 



Feb. 1-28. 


1 



Mar. 22~Apr. 4 


7 


' ValenciB.. 

Mar. 22-28. 

1 


1 
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mOhmA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 1, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 



TYPHUS FKVER 


Tunis: 

Tunis_-__ 

Union of South Africa: 

Capo Province. 

Natal. 


January, 1925. 

14 . 

Mar. 12-18. 

1 . 

Mar 22-28. 

0 . 

Soptember-Dc- 

199 26 

comber 


January-Juno, 1924 

95,682 . 

July-November, 

34,729 . 

1924. 


Apr. 2-8. 

3 . 

Mar. 1-7--.--..—- 


.do. i 



Outbreaks, 

Do, 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 24, 1925 * 

CHOLERA 


Cases Deaths 


Colombo...........__ Nov. 16-22 

Do__ Jan. 11-24, 


Bombay. Nov, 23-Dec. 20 

Do. Jan. 18-24. 

Calcutta____ Oct. 20-Jan. 3.. 

Do. Jan. 4-Mar. 7— 

Madras....__Nov. 16-Jan. 3.. 

Do. Jan. 4-Mar. 7— 

RanRoon___Nov. 9-Dec. 20- 

Do. Jan. 4-Feb. 28- 

Indo-China. 

Province— 

Anam. Aug. 1-31 

Cambodia. Aug. 1-Sept. 30. 

Cochin-C hina.....do. 

Saigon_ Nov. 30-Dec. 6. 

Siam; 

Bangkok. 

Do. Jan. IS-Feb. 21. 


June 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Coses, 14; 
deaths, 13. 

Oct. 10, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1928: 
Oases, 27,164; deaths, 16,228. 
Jan. 4-Foh. 14, 1925: Oases, 
14,118; deaths, 8,390. 


Aug. 1-Sept 30,1924: Coses, 14; 
deaths, 10. 


Asores; 

^*^CM?5o^nco. Nov. 25. Present with several c 

Feteira.......____do--— 1 ——- 

St. Michael Island. Nov.2-Jan.3. 30 18 

Do......*......—18-24-,—... 8 1 

Bahia. Jan. 4-Feb. 28- 4 8 

J Prom medical offloers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, mid other sources. 
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CHOLERA, BLAGUE, SM ALLPO X TTPHCS FEVER, AND mLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received ftem December 27,1924, to April 24,1925—Coatinaed 
FLACXJB-CO&tlimed 


Colombo. Nov, fr^an. 8— 

Do. Jan. 4-Mar. 7.. 

China: 

Foochow. Dec. 28-Jan. 3.. 

Nanlrina. Nov. 23-Mar. 7 

ShlngHsien. October, 1924... 


Stated to be endemic^ 

Stated to have been infected 
with plague Sept. 80,1924, 
Vicinity of Santa Cruu do Tone- 
rifle. 

In vicinity. 


- Spidemic. 

9 

12 5 plague rodents, 

_ Present. 

_ Do. 


Guayaquil. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 31 

Do.. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 15.. 

Naranjito. 

Feb. 16-Mar. 15. 

Yaguachi. 

Feb. 1-Mar. 16. 


Province— 


Dakhalla. 

Jan. 1-8 

irAliniihin.h____! 

.do.. 

Menoufieb. 

.do.. 

Gold Coast.... 


Hawaii: 

• 

Honokaa. 

Nov. 4. 


. Nov. 22-Jan. 3. 

. Jan. 4-17. 

. Feb. 8-28.. 

Calcutta. Jan. 18-24. 

Kanfebi. Nov. 30-Dec. 0 

Do. Jan. 4-Fob. 21. 

Madras Presidency. Nov. 23-Jan. 3. 

Do.. Jan. 4-24. 

Rangoon... Oct. 26-Jan. 3. 

Do. Jan. 4-Feb. 28- 

Indo-China... 

Province— 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30 


12 

11 

685 

487 

668 

511 

26 

25 

79 

69 

Hi 

4 

Wm 

15 


14 At 2 localities on Guayaquil & 
Quito Railway. 

3 Rats taken, 27,004; found in¬ 

fected, 92. 

25 Rats taken, 45,027; rats found 
_ infected, 234. 

.... Year 1924: Cases, 373, Jan, l-28» 
1025: Cases, 15. 

2 Last case, Nov. 26. 

1 Last case, July 6. 

4 Last case, Dec. 7. 

13 Last cose, Dec. 20. 

1 


Beptember-Novcmber, 1924: 
Deaths, 48. 

Plague-infected rodents found, 
Dec. 0,1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan. 4-Fcb. 14, 1925; Oases, 
24,477; deaths, 2a 443. 


Aug. l-8ept. 80| 1924: Cases, 26; 
deaths, 20. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
I of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


— Province of Eediri; epidemie. 
_ Do. 

_ IJeclared epidemic, Province of 

72 Soerabaya. 

8 
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CafMLSRA, n.A6inB, smallpox, typhus fever, and yeuutw 

FEVER-^ontlnued 

R«porto Beceired from December 27,1924, to April 24,1925--Ooiiti&ued 

PLAGUE—Continued 


JailrOontinued. 
jAM Java— 

'Cheribon. 

Do. 

Do.-. 

Pasoeroean. 

Pekalongan_ 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3- 
Nov. 18-Dec. 22 

Jan. 1-14. 

Jan 30. 

Dec. 27. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3. 

I)o.'^. 

Nov. 18-Dec. 31 

Do. 

Probalingga. 

Tegal. 

Jan. 1-14. 

Dec 27. 

Oct. 14-Dco. 31. 

Do. 

Madagascar: 

Fort Dauphin (port). 

Do. 

Itasy Province. 

Jan. 1-14. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15- 
Feb. 1-15. 

Do. 

Majunga (i>ort). 

Moramanga Province. 

Fob. 1-15. 

Nov. 1-30.. 

Tamatave (port). 

Tananarive Province. 

Nov. 1-30. 


Tananarive (town). 

Oct. 16-Nov. 80... 

Do. 

Dec 16-31. 

Do. 

Jan 1-Feb. 15.... 

Mauritius Island. 


District— 


Flacq. 

Dec. 1-31. 

Pamplemoiisses. 

.... do . 

Plaines Wilhems. 

January-Decem¬ 
ber, 1924. 

Port Louis. 

February-Decem* 
her, 1924. 

Mexico: 

Tampico. 

Apr 6, 1925. .... 

Morocco: 

Marrakech. 



Palestine* 

Jerusalem . ... 

Mar. 3-9. 

Peru: 

Callao. 

February, 1025., 

Slam: 

Bangkok.. 

Dec 28-Jan, 3... 

Do. 

Jan 25-I’eb. 14- 

Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

Tiirga. 

Oetol;er, 1924.... 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore... 

Nov. 9-1.5. 

Do. 

Jan, 4-Feb. 28.. 

. 

Beirut. 

Jan.11-20. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. 

Jan. 9-15. 

Union of South Africa. 

Nov 22-Jan. 3. 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Fob. 28.. 

On vessel: 

S, S. Conde. 


Steamship. 

November, 1924, 


Cheribon Province, 

Present. 

Province. Epidemic in one lo¬ 
cality. 

Pekalongan Province. 

Province. Epidemic. 
Pckalou^n Province, 


Bubonic 

Nov, l*-Dcc. 15, 1924: Cases, 4; 

deaths, 2. 

Bubonic. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1924* Oases, 49; 
deaths, 34. Jan. 16-Fob. 15. 
192.5 Cases, 5; deaths, 6. 

Oct. 16-Dec. 31,1924: Cases. 298; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan^-Fob. 15; Cases, 227; deaths, 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septi¬ 
cemic. 

Repticemic. 

Year 1924. Cases, 161; deaths, 144. 


Not present March, April, May. 


Plague rat found In vicinity of 
Government wharves. 

Feb. 9. 1925: Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to lie 
pneumonic in form and of high, 
mortality. 

August-November, 1024; Cases, 
387; deaths, 317. 


3 On Chita Railroad. 


15 In Capo Province, Orange Free 
State, and Transvaal. 

17 Do 


At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1024. Plague rat foond. Ves¬ 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov. 12,1924. 

At Majunfs, Madagascar, from 
DJibmi, bM Sea port. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YmA<OW 

FEVEB—CoDttinued 

Report* Received ftom December 27, 1924, to April 24, 1925--Contiaued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

AlgArift __ _— 




July 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Casei, 400. 

^ Algiers. _—- 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28. 

6 


Jan. 1-20. 1925: 

Arabia: 

Aden___ 

Jan. 2&-Mar. 21... 

11 

1 

Bolivia: 

La Paz_ 

Nov. 1-Dcc 31_ 

30 

11 


PO , n_ - 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28. 

5 

7 


Brazil: 

PeruaiDibnoo__ 

Nov. IKTon. 3_ 

100 

27 


Do . 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28 

95 

42 

1 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa __ 

Jan.18-24_ 

1 


Unganda— 

Oct. 1-31 

4 



British South Africa: 

Northern ^hodosia , r 

Oct. 28-Dec. 15—. 

67 

2 


Do. 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2_ 

3 


Natives. 

Southern Rhodesia . _ 

Jan 2!>-Feb. 4. 

1 

__ 

Bulgaria: 

Sofia. 

Mar. 12-18. 

1 


Varioloid. 

Canada; 

Alberta— 

Mar. 15-21. 

1 

. 

British Cofumbia— 

Ocean Pniis . _ 

Mar. 7-27. 

6 


Very mild. 

Vancouver.-.-.-___ 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3. 

32 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 30_ 

288 



Victoria.. 

Jan. 18-Apr. 4. 

6 



Manitoba— 

Winnipeg.. _ 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3. 

14 



D6,_'I.. 

Jan. 4--Fob. 27_ 

30 



New Brunswick— 

Bonuventuro and Gaspo 
Counties. 

Northumberland__ 

Jan. 1-31. 

1 



Fob. 8-14_ 

1 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dec 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec. 28, 1924, to Mar 28, 1925: 
Oases, 57; deaths, 1. 

July 27-Nov. 29,1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 

Ontario.. 




Hamilton ___ 

Jan. 24-30 . 

1 


Ceylon. 




Colombo..---.—-. 

Jan. 18-Fob. 7_ 

4 


China: 

Amoy__- 

Nov. 9-Feb. 14_ 



Present. Fob. 22-Mar. 7, 1936: 
Deaths, 4. 

Antung-—_-_ 

Nov. 17-Dec 28— 

5 


Do... 

Jan. .5-Feb. 14_ 

15 

1 

Do. 

Mar. 2-8. 

3 



Foochow. 

Nov. 2-Feb. 28_ 



Present. 

Hongkong.-. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3_ 

6 

2 

Do.-. 

Jan. 4-Fpb. 7. 

9 

7 


Do. 

Feb. 16-Mar. 7._ 

6 

5 


Manchuria— 

Dairen.——_ 

Jan. 19-Feb. 1. 

2 



Harbin. 

Jan. 16-Feb. 11_ 

5 



Nanking__—_ 

Jan. 4-Mar, 7_ 



Do. 

Bhangbm.—__ 

Doc. 7-27. 

i 

2 

Do. 

Jan. 18-Mar. 7_ 


8 


Chosen: 

Seoul.. 

Dec. 1-31 

1. 


Colombia: 

Buenaventura_ ... 

Feb, 15-28. 

2 



Santa Marta _ 

Mar. 15-28. 



Present in mild form in localities 

Czechoslovakia. 




in vicinity. 

April-June, 1924: Cases, 1; occur¬ 
ring in Province of Moravia. 

Dominican Republic: 

Puerta Plata. . 

Mar. 8-21. 

3 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. 

Nov. Ifr-Dec. 15— 

4 



Egypt: 

Alexandria___ 

Nov. 12-Dec. 31... 

10 



Do. 

Jan. 8-28. 

8 



Do _ 

Feb. 20-Mar. 4_ 

1 

‘ 


Esthonia___ 



Deo. 1-31,1924: Cases, 2. 
July-December, 1924: Cases, 81. 
From vessel. In quarantine. 
Believed to have imported 

on steamship Ruytb from 

Tunis. 

Fttmoe.— 




Dunkirk... 

Mar. 2-8_ 

1 


St, Male...——. 

Fflh. 2-« 

7 

1 
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Great Britain; 

Ellwand and Wales. Nov 23-Jan. 3.- 

Do. Jan. 4-Mar, 21-- 

Newcastle-on«Tyne- Jan 18-Feb. 21.- 

Do. Mar. 1-7. 

Greece. 


Saioniki. Nov. ll-J>eo, 22. 

India.-.- 

Bombay. Nov. 2-Jan 3... 

Do. Jan. 4-Fob 28._- 

Calcutta. Oct. 2fi- Jan. 8... 

Do. Jan. 4-Mar. 7-.. 

Karachi. Nov 16-Jan. 3— 

Do. Jan.4~f>b 14... 

Do. Feb 22-Mar. 14. 

Madras. Nov. If)-Jan. 3,. 

Do. Jan. 4-Mar, 7--. 

Rangoon. Oct. 26-Jan. 3... 

Do. Jan. 4-Feb 28.,. 

Indo-Cliiua. 


Province ““ 

Anom. Aug. 1-Scpt. 30.. 

Cambodia.do... 

Cochin-China. .-do. 

Saigon. Nov. 16-Jaii 3.. 

Do. Jan 4*10. 

Do. Jan. 20-31.-_ 

Do. Feb 8-21. 

Tonkin. Aug. l-Sopt 30.. 

Iraq. June 29-Dec, 13. 

Bagdad . Nov. 0-Doc. 27-. 

Do. Mar, 17. 

Italy. 

Jamaica. 


Kingston. Nov, 

Japan. 

Nagasaki. Feb. 

Taiwan. Jan. 

Java. 

East Java— 

Pasoeroean. Oct. 

Do .. Nov. 

Soerabaya. Oct. 

Do. Jan. 

West Java— 

Batam. Oct. 

Batavia. Oct. 

Do. Dec. 

Buitenzorg. Dec. 

(Jheribon. Oct. 

Do. Jan. 

Krawang. Jan. 

PokaloQgan. Oct. 

Do. Dec. 

Pemalang. Jan. 

Preanger. Nov. 

lAtvia. 


9-Mar. 22... 
1-31. 


26-Nov. 1... 

. 12-10 - 

10-Dec. 31- 
J5-Feb 7—. 


14-20. 

21-Nov. 14. 
20-Jaii. 2— 
,25-31_ 

14- Nov,24. 

1-28. 

15- 21. 

14-Nov. 24. 

.25*^ 31. 

8-14. 

. 18-24. 


Lithuania. 

Mexico: 

Durango. Dec. 1-31. 

I>o.. Jan. l-Mer. 31. 

Guadalajara.... Deo. 23-29. 

Do.. Jan. 6-Mar. 28. 



Remarks 


Juno 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-Septomber, 1924: Cases, 82; 
deaths, 1. 


January-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
clB&tlis 27 

July-December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 2G 

Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1926: 
Cases, 12,564; tteatbs, 2,867. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 14, 1926: Cases. 
18,789; deaths, 4,110. 


Aug. 1-Sopt. 30,1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. 


Including 100 sq. km. ot sur¬ 
rounding country. 

Do. 

Do. 


June 29-Dec. 27, 1924; Cases, 63; 
Nov. 30,1024-Jan. 3,1926: Cases, 
50. Reported as alastrim. 

Jan. 4-31, 1925; Cases, 43. Re¬ 
ported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 16, 1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 


Batavia Residency. 


Province. 

Pekalongan Residency. 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924; Cases, 6. 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 6, 

Jan. 1-31,1926: Cases, 2. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mexico-Continued. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

5 


Do . 

Jan. ll-Mar. 21... 

31 





Dec. 1-31. 

1 

1 

Do . 

Feb. 22-28. 

2 



.do.... 


1 


Mar. 29-Apr. 4_ 


1 


Dec. 11-31. 

5 

4 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31_ 

59 

18 


Deo. 1-Jan. 3_ 


10 

Do . 

Jan. 5-Mar. 20_ 


37 


Dec. 28-Jan. 10..— 



Nigeria__ _ 




Do . 




Persia; 

Tehnran __ 




Do . 

Jan. 1-31. 


10 

Peru* 

Nov 24-30. 


1 

Do . 

Jan. 1-31. 


S 

Poland.. .. 




Portugal. 

Lisbon . ___ 

Doc. 7-Jan. 3. 

17 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14_ 

78 

7 

Oporto. 

Nov. SO-Dec. 27... 

3 

2 

^ Do. 

Jan. 11-Mar. 14... 

3 


Bussla. . 



Siam: 

Bangkok. 

Dec 28-Jan. 3. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 18-Feb.2l_ 


19 

Sierra Leone* 

Freetown _ . __ 

Feb 7-14. 

2 

Spain* 

IlArcfllona _ 

Nov. 27-Dec. 31... 


5 

Cadiz_ - _ __ 

Nov. 1-Doc. 31_ 


51 

Do. 

Jan. 1-31. 


9 

Madrid. 

Year . 


40 

Do 

Jan.-Feb__ 


13 

Malaga ^ _ __ 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 


97 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21_ 


83 

Valencia... 

Nov. 30-Doc. 0_ 

2 


Do. 

Feb. 15-Mar. 21... 

4 


Straits Settlements: 

Singapore . _ 

Feb. 22-28. 

2 


Switzerland: 

Liiporne _ _ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

19 


Do . 

Jan. 1-.^1 . 

24 


Syiia: 

Aleppo__T 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27_ 

13 


Do . 

Jan. 4-reb. 2S . 

71 

1 18 

Beirut__ _ 

Feb. 11-20 

1 

DaniiutciiR 

Jan. 0-13_ 

2 


Do . 

Feb. 11-20 

22 


Tripoli 

Tripoli.. .. 

July 14-Dec. 12_ 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29_ 

52 


Tunis. 

Tunis ..- _ 

42 

35 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 25. 

248 

Turkey. 

Constantinople_ 

Dee. 1.3-10. 

5 

Union of South Africti_ 




Cape Province__ 

Feb. 1-7. 



De Aar District. 

Jan. 26-81_ 



Do. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 17_ 



Orange Free State. 

Nrtv. 3-.^ 



Lady brand District.... 
Transva^. 

J*Ui. 15-.31 ^ , 



Nov.^Jan. 10_ 



Do. 

Feb. 1-7. 




Bemarks 


Jan. 24, 1225; Out] 
14,1225, present. 



Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

January-Junc, 1924; Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July->Novembor, 1924: Cases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 

Sept. 23-Dec. 31, 1924: Deaths, 

12 . 


Sept. 21-Dec. 28,1924: Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2. 


January-June, 1024* Cases, 9,688. 
July “September, 1924: Cases, 
1,261. 


From S. S. Elmina. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31,1924: Oases, 14. 
Outbreaks. Jan. 1 - 81, 1925: 

Cases, 4. Natives. 

Outbreak at railway camp. 
Outbreaks. 

Da 

Outbreak, on farm. 

Do. 

Outbreaks. 
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S. S. Eldrldge 
S. S. Habana.. 
S. S. Ruytb... 


Mar. 23. 


January-June, 1924; Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July-October, 1904: Cases, 45; 
deaths, 4. 

At Port Townsend, from Yoko¬ 
hama and ports. 

At Santiago de Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At St. Male, France, January, 
1924, from Sfax, Tunis; believra 
to have imported smallpox 
infection. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria. 




Algiers. 

Nov. 1 “Doc. 31 ... 

6 

1 

Do. 

Jan. I'Mar. 10. 

10 

4 

Argentina: 

Jan. 1-31. 



Rosario.*. 


1 

Bolivia: 




La Paz. 

Nov, 1-Dec. 31_ 

3 


Do. 

Jan. 1-31. 

2 


Bulgaria. 




Do.. 




Chile; 




Concepcion. 

Nov. 25'Dec. 1_ 


1 

Do. 

Jan. 6-12. 


2 

Do. 

Jan. 27 “Feb. 2_ 


1 

Iquique. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 1_ 


2 

Do. 

Feb. 1-7. 


1 

Talcabuano.... 

Nov. 16-Dec. 20--- 


5 

Do. 

Jan 4-10 . 


1 

Val^iaralso. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 7_ 


4 

Jan. 11-Mar. 7. 


n 

Chosen: 




Chemulpo.. 

Feb. 1-28. 

1 


Seoul--!.-. 

Nov. 1-30-. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Feb. 1-28. 

2 

1 

Czechoslovakia. 




Egypt: 




Alexandria_ 

Doc 3-9.. 

1 

1 

Cairo. 

Oct. 1-Doc. 23. 

13 

8 

Estlionia. 




Do.—. 

! Jan. 1-31. 

4 


France. 




Gold Coast. 




Greece. 




Do. 




Saloniki. 

No V, 17-Dec, 15-.- 

3 

2 

Do. 

Jan. 26-31. 

1 


Japan. 


1. 


Latvia. 


1 


Lithuania. 




Do. 




Mexico: 




Durango. 

Dec. 1-31. 


1 

Do. 

Mar. 16-31. 

1 

1 

Guadalajara. 

Doc.23-29. 


1 

Mexico City. 

Nov.9-Jan.3. 

80 


Do.. 

Jan. 11-Mar. 21_ 

24 


San Luis Potosi. 

Mar. 8-14. 


1 

Morocco. 




Palestine.-. 




Ekrdn. 

Dec. 23-29. 

1 


Jerusalem. 

.do_..... 

2 


Do. 

Jan. 20-26. 

1 


Mikveb Isreal. 

.....do..........*.. 

1 


llftmlAb ... 

Feb. 10-16.. 

1 


Tib«ria». 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2.-.- 

2 



July l-Dec. 20, 1924; Cases, 101; 
dwiths, 14. 


January-Jiine, 1924: Oases, 191? 
deaths, 28. 

July-October, 1924; Cases, 5. 


December, 1924: Cases, 5. 


Dec.!'31,1924: Cases,5. 

July-October, 1924: Gases, 7. 

Oct 1-^31,1924- 1 case 
May-Jums 1924: Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8. 

July-Deceml)er, 1924: Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4, 

Aug. I'Nov. 15.1924’ Cases, 2, 
October-December, 1924; Coses, 
30. 

August'Oetober, 1924* Cases, 15, 
deaths, 1. 

Jan. 1-31,1925: Cases, 27; deaths. 


Includiujg municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

November, 1924; Cases, 6. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 8,1924: Cases, 7. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
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Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to April 24, 192S—Continued 
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Place 


B 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

Peru: 

Nov. 24-Dec. 31—. 


3 


Pftlftnrt ' ’ 




Sept. 28,1924-Jan. 3, 

761; deaths, 57. 

Portugal: 

UsbOJI..---_ 

Dec. 2^Jan. 4_ 


2 

Oporto_ 

Jan. 4-r6b. 7 

2 



RiimAniA_ _ 



January-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-August, 1924: Cases, 89; 
deaths, 12. 

Do. 




OOTMtAnKA__ 

Dec. 1-20. 

1 


Do. 

Feb. 1-28. 

2 


Bussia... 




Jan. 1-June 3(^ 1924: Cases, 
92,000. July-September, 1924; 
Cases, 5,225. 

Leningrad. 

June 20-Nov. 22_ 

12 


Spain: 

MAtlrirl . 

Year 1924. 

3 i 

Malaga___...._ 

Dec. 21-27. 


1 


Sweden; ~ 

Ooleborg___ 

Jan. 18-Feb. 28.... 

2 


Tunis_r_ 



July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 

Tunis. 

Mar. &-26. 

9 

1 

Turkey: 

Constantinople_ 

Nov. 15-Doc. 19-.* 

6 

1 


Do___ 

Jan. 2-Mar. 7_ 

9 

1 


Union of South Africa_ 




Nov 1-Dcc 31,1924: Cases, 345; 
deaths, 87. Jan. 1-31, 1925: 
Cases, 94; deaths, 12; native. 
In white population, cases, 2. 
Jan 1-31,1925 Native, cases, 41; 

dcatli.s, 6. 

Outbreaks. 

Cape Province. 

Nov. l-Oec. 31_ 

126 

i 

24 

Do. 

Feb. 1-28. 

East London_ 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 


Do. 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 



Port Elizabeth.. 

Feb. 22-28. 

1 



Natal. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

130 

50 


Do. 

Jan. 1-31,1925: Cases, 28; deaths, 
4. Native. 

Durban____ 

Feb. 15-21. 

1 


Orange Free State.. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31—. 

59 

8 

Jan. 11-31, 1925. Cases, 16, 

Do. 

Feb. 15-21. 



deaths, 2, Native. 

Outbreaks. 

TransvAAl .... 

Nov. 1-Doc. 31—. 

30 

5 

Do. 



Jan. 1-31,1926; Coses, 9. Native. 
Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. Mar. 8-14, 1925: 

YlJgmlAVlA.. , . _ .. _ . _ _ 




BfilgrAdfl_ . .. ___ . 

Nov. 24-Dec. 28— 

5 





Casts, 1. 


YELLOW FEVEB 


Gold Coast... 

October-Novem- 

4 

4 



her, 1924. 




Salvador; 





San Salvador. 

June-Octobor, 1924 

77 

28 

Last case, Oot. 22,1924. 


X 
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YEAST IN THE TREATMENT OF PELLAGRA AND BLACK 

TONGUE 

A Note on Dosage and Mode of Administration 

By Joseph Qoldberger, Q. a. Wheeler, W F Tanner, Suigeons, United States Public Health 

Service 

In a recent communication ‘ there were reported the results of a 
study of the action of dried brewers^ yeast as a therapeutic and 
preventive agent in pellagra. Evidence was submitted that was 
interpreted as indicating conclusively that this yeast supplied an 
essential or the essential preventive fa(‘tor or factors. Although 
both therapeutic and provi^ntive tests were made, emphasis was 
placed on the preventive a(‘tion, since the preventive test was con¬ 
sidered niu(‘Ii more significant of the value of the preparation. 

As was stated in that communication, 20 patients in all were taken 
under treatm(mt between May 20, 1923, and May 10, 1924. A 
number of additional cas(\s have been treated since that time. The 
majority have been mild r(M‘.urrent attacks. With one exception, 
all made prompt recoveries from the immediate attack, The 
exception was a case in a r(‘.cently admitted patient witli symptoms 
of central neuritis who died witliin 72 houi^s after coming under 
observation and beginning treatment. 

Since the publication of the above-mentioned report, inquiries 
have been received relative to (‘.ertain details of the treatment with 
yeast which, so far as possible, we shall attempt to answer at this 
time. 

Our work with yeast has been done almost altogether with a (com¬ 
mercial preparation of dried brewei's^ yeast. ^ It is not improbable 
that pure dried bakem^ yt^asl ^ will prove to be approximately equally 
efficient. 

At the outset of the study the therapcutic^ dose was arbitrarily 
fixed at 1 gram per kilo of body weight for patients with marked 
active symptoms. As our experience has grown, have come 
increasingly to believe that a considerably smaller dos(‘. will suffice, 
particularly when combined (and so far as pc^ssible it should bo) 
with the now well-knowm dietary treatment. In the cases more 
recently treated the daily dose lias been between 15 and 80 grates 

I OoUiberger and Tanner: Cub, Health Rep , 1925, 40,54-80. 

»The Hanis Laboratories, Tuckahoe, N. Y 

•Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 111.; The Flelschtnan Co., New York, N. Y. 

41705«-26t-1 (927) 
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(one-half to 1 ounce) or, roughly, 2 level teaspoonfuls three to six 
times a day. 

Wo wore led to tost the action of yeast in pellagra by reason of 
some ver}" favorable indications afforded by tests of this pi’oparation 
in experimental black tongue in dogs.^ We would now state that in 
the treatment of this experimentally induced disease a dose of 15 to 
30 grams (one-half to 1 ounce), depending on the weight of the 
animal, has been found very efficient in cutting short an attac^^k. 
However, the treatment must be begun relativel}’^ early; if del|p|rd 
until after the dog’s temperature has risen to 40® C. (104® F.), the 
outlook is much loss favorable. Wo would recommend this treat¬ 
ment to veterinarians for trial in the spontaneous disease. 

The dry powdered yeast (well dried) keeps well and retains much 
if not all of its pellagra-i)reventive and therapeutic activity for 
some weeks at least. It may bo administered in a variety of ways. 
In pellagra we have, for the most part, given it in ordinary table 
sirup; loss frequently in (*aiined tomato juice, and in milk. In black 
tongue we have given the yeast in gelatin (‘apsides (veb'rinary 
No. 13). It may b(^ stirred into the food as soon as llie animal 
begins to cat. 

The beneficial effects of the yeast treatment have repeatedly 
b(‘en recognized by us as early as the end of the second or tldrd day 
after the treatmemt was begun in both the human and the canine 
disease. 

In chasing this note it may be well to emphasize that in all but the 
severe cases of pellagra can^ful feeding is all that is needed. In 
our jndgmemt, it is only in ctises of more than aviTage severity, or 
where such foods as fresh milk and fresh meat can not he procured, 
that yeast ma3" serve a valuable purpose and may help to save life. 

LEPROSY IN THE PHILIPPINES 

WJien tho United States occupied the Philippine Archipelago a 
quarter of a century ago, the military and, later, the civil author¬ 
ities, were confronted by health problems of unknown acuteness and 
magnitude. 

It soon became evident that lopix^sy was prevalent throughout tho 
islands; an accurate morbidity census was not available, perJiaps not 
obtainabh^. Although estimates of the number of cases of leprosy 
varied within the wide range of a few hundred to several thousand, 
th(» problem of checking the spread of the disease, with the ideal of 
ultimate eradication, was optimistically undertaken. 

Culion Island, with a group of other small islandws, was set aside by 
executive ord(^r for tlie establishment of a leper colony, and on May 
27, 1906, the first lepers were isolated in the Culion settlement. 

^Goldborger and Wbeder, UnpublLshed data. 
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Ninetoen years have passed since segregation was begun in Culion, 
and in that time nearly 1,000 hipers, on the average, have been taken 
to Culion annually. Approximately 5,000 lepers n'main alive in 
Culion; a few hundred have boon discharged in recent years on parole. 
A simple arithmetical calenlation reveals the mortality among known 
cases, but can not take into consideration the deaths of lepers hidden 
or undiagnosed in the remainder of the archijielago. 

first glance one is impelled to question the ultimate utility of 
is^H^egation if, each year, for a generation, a thousand hypers may be 
found for isolation. The answer, not at hist obvious, is, nevertheless, 
outstanding in tliat for the last decade a gradual change has been 
noted in the character of the patients isolated. Fonn('!rly the great 
majority of lepers s('gregated were of the advanced type, maimed and 
a burden to family and community; wdiereas in recent years an ever 
increasing numlier of early cases may be s('.en among the new 
arrivals ineontestahlo evidence that segregation is becoming effec¬ 
tive and that a few more years of vigorous enfor(*ement will stem tlie 
tide. 

Those concerned in the original irganization of the Culion Colony 
wdsely d(‘termined upon the (‘stahlishment of a settlernont not loo far 
removed \n nature from tlie surroundings to wduch the majority of 
the patients were ao'customed, and selected a promontory in th(‘ Bay 
of (\iIion, wli(M'(' there has since boom built a typical Filipino town. 
Improvciuenls have hoMUi nddeol fnun time to time, so that it now 
lias an excellent sujiply of mountain spring and art(‘sian water, a 
sewerage system, an iiicirKi'ator, electrio* light and ice plants, schools, 
churclu'S, and a theater. 

Tlie housing of such a largos number of indigonts has horn accom¬ 
plished by providing large olormitories in wdiicli groups of children 
and yo)ung unmarried adults are eared for, and po'rrnitting families or 
groups of adults to build houses of their own d(\sign from materials 
furnished by the gov(Tnm''nt. 

In(‘apaeit(Ml lejxrs suffering from acute or chronic manifestations 
of the disease or from inter(*urr(mt affections are cared for in modern, 
reinforced concrete infiiiuaries, nursed by fellow patients who have 
been trained as ordeiiit's und(T the supervision of Sisters of Charity. 

That the Culion Leper Colony might well server as a model of 
sanitation is evident in th(^ gradual lowering of the death rate, which 
has steadily diministuKl from nearly 500 per thousand per annum in 
1908 to a point where it compares favorably with tliat in the average 
Filipino city or town. 

The original fun(*tion of the Culion Leper Colony was the segrega¬ 
tion of lepers for the protection of the public health; but since, in recent 
years, the results of improved methods of treatment s(^em to warrant 
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the opinion that many cases of leprosy are curable, a new hope has 
arisen among the lepers of Culion, as elsewhere in the world, and the 
colony is assuming the air of a sanatorium where the patient hopes to 
recover and return to friends and family, rather than that of a settle¬ 
ment of individuals who have willingly or otherwise permanently 
severed all social ties. 

Keports are being received from the Culion Colony dcscribii^ 
therapeutic experiments carried out on a sufficiently large scale 
warrant the drawing of important conclusions after sufficient tine 
has elapsed. From the wealth of clinical material, more than 2,000 
lepers have been selected for treatment with the ethyl esters of 
chaulmoogra oil alone—an experiment which, in itself, should throw 
considerable light on the confusion now existing from conflicting 
reports as to the efficacy of tliis modern refinement of chaulmoogra 
oil. 

Consistent rumors are received from the press indicating the desire 
of certain Filipinos to discontinue the segregation of lepers in the 
Culion Leper Colony and to build numerous smaller hospitals 
tlirovighout the islands, a project which should be discouraged from 
both an economic and sanitary standpoint, since it would be sus¬ 
ceptible to abuses which would tend to defeat the object of segrega¬ 
tion, the beneiits of which are already in sight. 


EXTENT OF RURAL HEALTH SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES, 

1921-1925 


By L, h, Lumsdkn, Surgeoo, United Stides Public- Health Service 

According to data obtained by the Rural Sanitation Office of the 
Public Health Service from the health departments of the States, 
the following (Table 1) is a list, by States, of .counties (or districts) 
in which the rural sections at the beginning of the calendar years 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, respectively, were providetl with 
local health service under the administration of whole-time county at 
Oocal) district health officers: 
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Tabliq 1 .—Ldst of counties, or districts, in which, as of January 1, 192t, 192$, 
192$, 1924t ttnd 1925, respectively, rural sections were provided with local heoUh 
service under whole-lime health officers 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


ALABAMA 

1 

Baldwin 1 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Calhoun 

Barbour 

B:,rboui 

Barbour 

Barbour 


Oalhoim 

('alhoun 

Callioun 

Calhoun 


C'olbcrt 

Colbert 

Colbert 

(’’olbert 

Him, 

Dallas 

C'ovington 

Covington 

Covington 

Jefferson 

Ktowah 

1 )allas 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Lauderdale , 

Houston 

Plow ah 

Eseainbia 

Escambia 

Madison 

Jeffei st)i) 

i I oust on 

Etou all 

K tow all 

Mobile 

Lauderdale 

JcfTcrson 

1 Fninklm 

Franklin 

Montgomery 

M adlson 

Lauderdale 

Houston 

H(>u8ton 

Morgan 

MobUe 

[ Mtidison 

Jeflorson 

Jefferson 

Pike 

Monlgonicry 

Mobile 

Lauderdale 

1 -auderdalo 

fiumter 

Morgan 

1 Montgomery 

Limestone 

Limestone 

Talladega 

Pike 

Moigan 

Madison 

Madison 

Tuscaloosa 

Sumter 

Pike 

Mobile 

Marengo 

Walker 

Talla<icga 

Sumter 

I Montgomery 

Marshall 


Tuscaloosa 

Talhidepa 

M organ 

Mobile 


Walker 

'I'uscaloosA 

Pike 

Montgomery 



Walker 

fiumter 

M organ 




^'alladcga 

Pike 




Tuscaloosa 

Sumter 




Walker 

Talladega 





Tuscaloosa 





Walker 



AKI70NA 




1 1 



Cochise 


CALIIORKIA 


1 

Los AugcU'S ‘ 

L('s Angeles ■ 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 


Bau Fram isco i 

M ontcrey 

Monte; ey i 

Mnnlei ey 

1 


Oi angft 1 

Change 

Oiiinpe 



firm Francisco' 

Stin Joaquin 

Ban Diego 


1 _ ^ 

San Lijjs Obispo 

San Luis Obispo 

Sail Joaiiuin 

San Luis Obispo 


CONNFCTIl'UT 






Fairfield > 



GEORGIA 



Baldwin 

Baldwin 

1 

j Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin. 

Bartow 

B'lrtow 

i Baitow 

t Bartow 

Bartow 

Brooks 

Brooks 

I Clarke 

Bibb 

Bibb 

Clarke 

('hike 

i C'obt) 

Chike 

(^laike 

Cobb 

Coi)b 

Decatur 

Cobb 

('obb 

Decatur 

Decal ur 

Dougherty 

Decatur 

Decatur 

Dougherty 

Dougherty 

Floyd 

Dekalb 

Dekalb 

Floyd 

Floyd 

Fulton 

Dougherty 

Dougherty 

Glynn 

(ilynn 

Olyim 

Floyd 

Floyd 

Unll 

Hall 

Hall 

Glynn 

Glynu 

Laurens 

Laurens 

Lamens 

Hall 

Hall 

I/O Wildes 

Low rules 

Lowndes 

Laurens 

Laurens 

Sumter i 

Mitchell 

Rlitchcll 

Lowndes 

Lowndes 

Thomas 

Sumter 

Ka hmond 

Mitchell 

Miller 

Troup 

Thomas 

Sumter 

Richmond 

Mitchell 

W aikor 

I’l oup 

Thomas 

fiumter 

Richmond 

Worth 

W alker 

Worth 

1 

Troup 

Walker 

I'homas 

Ti oup 

Walker 

Seminole 

Sumter 

'I'homas 

Troup 

Walker 

* As San Francisco County is entirely urban, it should not have been included in either 1922 or 1923* 
and is omitted tiom the 1924 and 1925 

• District. 
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Tablf. 1,—LUi of countiest or districts, in whichf a" of January Jf, lBi$, 

1923, 192if, and 1923, respectmly, rural sections were provided with local health 
service under whcleAime health officers —Continued 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

I92S 

njAHo 


Jlannock 

I’vvin Falls 
lioise 




ILl 1NOI3 


1 

Morgan 

Morgan 

Cook 

Crawford 

Moi gan 

Saiigainon 


INDIANA 


Fulton 


low A 


1 

Dubinjtic 

Bubuquo 

Dubuqui' 

Duhiiqup 




V\ iishington 

Waslungton 


KANSAS 


Butler ! 

Butler 

Bullei 

Butler 

Choiokee 

Cherokee 

Cherokee ! 

ChiMokee 

Choiokee 

Geary 

Fold 

Klhs i 

J.lhs 

Kills 

Lyon 

Geary 

Ford 1 

Fold 

Gp'iry 

Miirion 

Marion 

Gejjry 

Go'iry 

Lyon 

Giiiiwa 


Million 

M anon 

Manon 

Khei idim 


Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 



\\ ubauiisee 

W !ib.iuni.ee 

fili'^ridan 



KKNTITCKT 


Boyd 

Bell 

Boyd 

Bell 

Daviess 

Boyd 

Daviess 

IBiyd 

Fulton 

Daviess 

Fulton 

Daviess 

Harlan 

Fulton 

Hai Ian 

layette 

Jefterson 

Harlan 

Jefferson 

Fulton 

Mason 

Ma.son 

Johnson 

JeiTerson 

Muhlenberg 

Muhlenberg 

M uson 

Johnson 

Scott 

Scott 

Scott 

1 

^Ias(>n 

Scott 


Iloyd 

Tifiviess 

Fayotte 

Full on 

Jelforsoii 

Johnson 

Mason 

Pcott 


LOinSlANA * 


Kapidos 

i Beauregard 

Beauregard 

Beauregard 

Bcaureg,ird 

Caddo 

Caddo 

C'addo 

Caddo 


De Solo 

Dc Soto 

Claiborne 

Claiborne 


Natchitoches 

Natchitoches 

De Soto 

De Soto 


Ouachita 

Ouiujhita 

Natchitoches 

Niitclutoehes 


Bapide.s 

Kupidos 

Ouachita 

Ouachita 


Washington 

Washington 

Rapides 

St. Mary 




St. Mary 

Tangipahoa 




Tangipahoa 

Washington 

Washington 


»Parishes. 
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Ta^ls 1 .—List of counlieSy or districtSy m wkichy aa of January /, ISIBL lO^^y 
192$y 192Jiy ana J9My respectivelyy rural sections were provided with local health 
service under whole-time health officers —Continued 


1021 

1022 

1923 j 

1024 

1025 

MAINE > 


i 

Old town 

Rum ford 

Sanforil ! 

Watervillo ! 

York 

Oldtown 

Rumford 

Sanford 

Waterville 

York 

Oldtown 

Hum ford 

Sanford 

Waterville 

York 

MARYLAND 


Washington 

Allegany 

Montgomery 

Allegany 

Fredci ick 
Montgomery 

Allegany 

Haltimore 

('alvert 

Canon 
k redenck 
Montgomery 

lIA.saAtnt\SETTfl 


Cape (^-od * 

j 

(’afie Cod * 

Cupe C'od * 

Cape Cod* 

MINNESOTA 


St Louis St. Louis 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bolivar 

Bolivar 

Bolivar 

Bolivar 

Bolivar 

Ilarnsoo 

C^oahoma 

Coahoma 

('oahorna 

Coahoma 

Jones 

Forrest 

Forrest 

Fonest 

Forrest 

Leo 

Harrison 

Harri on 

Harrison 

Haiifock 

Jones 

Hinds 

Hinds 

Hanison 


Lee 

Jones 

Jones 

Jackson 


Marshall 

Lauderdale 

Lauderdale 

Jones 


Union 

I^ee 

1 Ivee 

Lee 


Washington 

lH?Uore 
i Mai shall 
Taliahatehie 
tVashington 

'l\dIahat(:hio 

Washington 

Pearl River 
f^Iuirkey 
' Washington 


MISSOURI 


Gref>no Greene Gape Girardeau Dunklin Dunklin 

Jasper Dunklin Gentry Gentry 

Gentry Greene Greene 

Greene New Madrid New Madrid 

.Tasper Nodaway Nodaway 

Monroe Tettls Peltis 

New Madrid Polk T’olk 

Nodaway St Fran -ois St. Francois 

Pettis St. T/OUis St. Louis 

Polk 

St Fraiieois 


MONTANA 



Ca.‘5cade 

Lewis and Clark 
Missoula 


* Districts. 
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Table of counties^ or duiticlo^ in whichf a$ of 1. 19ilt i0$0j 

t92S^ 1924i and 1925y respectively, rurd secitomt were provided with local hoalin 
service under whole4me heallh officers —Continued 


1021 

1922 

1023 

1024 

1025 

NKW MICXICO 

Iternalillo 

haves 

ISan Miguel 

Santa Fo 

Union 

Burnalillo 

C’haves 

Sail Miguel 

Santa Fo 

Toriauce 

Union 

Valeneia 

Mcriialillo 

Chaves 

Dona Ana 

Eddy 

San M Jguel 

Santa Fo 

Union 

Valencia 

Bernalillo 

('haves 

Colfax i 

Dona Ana 

Eddy 

McKinley 

Han Miguel 

Santa Fo 

Union 

Vttlcucia 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

(’olfax 

J)i)na Ana 

Eddy 

McKinley 

Sen Miguel 

Santa Fe 

Union 

Valencia 

NEW YORK 




Cattaraugus Cattaraugus 


NOttTH CAROLINA 


Beaufort 

Bert le 

Bertie 

Beaufort 

Beaufort 

Buncombe 

Blmlon 

Bladen 

Bertie 

Bertie 

Bcrl lo 

Buncombe 

Buncombe 

Bladen 

Bladen 

Cabarrus 

('abarrus 

(’abarruB 

Brunswick 

Biunsvvuk 

Chatham 

Columbus 

Carteret 

Buncombe 

Buncombe 

Cumberland 

Craven 

('Glum bus 

('aburrus 

C’abarrus 

Davidson 

Cumlicrltind 

('raven 

Columbus 

c'olumbus 

Durham 

Davidson 

(''umbcrland 

('raven 

Craven 

Edgecoxuba 

Durimm 

Davidson 

('uinborlaud 

C umbel land 

Forsyth 

Edgecombe 

Durham 

DaMdsou 

Du V id urn 

Granville 

Forsyth 

Edgecombe 

Durham 

Durham 

Halifax 

OnuH ille 

Forsyth 

Edgecombe 

Etlgecombe 

Lenoir 

Guilford 

Granville 

Forsyth 

Forsv th 

New Hanover 

Halifax 

Guilford 

Granville 

Gian VI He 

Northampton 

Lenoir 

Halifax 

Guilford 

Gmlford 

I^itt 

Mecklenburg 

Lenoir 

Halifax 

Halifax 

Kobeson 

New Hanover 

Mecklenburg 

Uendeison ! 

Henderson 

How an 

Northampton 

Now Hanover 

Hyde 

11 ydt* 

Sampson 

ranilico 

Northampton 

Lenoir 

lAuioir 

Surry 

Pitt 

Pitt 

Mecklenburg 

Mecklenburg 

Vance 

Kobeson 

Kobeson 

New Hanover 

Now Hanover 

Wake 

Rowau 

Kowan 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Sampson 

Sampson 

Pamlico 

Pamlico 

Surry 

Burry 

Pitt 

Pitt 

Wilson 

Vance 

Vance 

Kobeson 

Richmond 

Wake 

Wake 

Rowan 

Robeson 


Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Sampson 

Rowan 


Surry 

Rutherford 


Wilson 

Wilson 

Vance 

Wake 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Sampson 

Surry 

Vance 

Wake 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 
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TaMw 1 .'—List of counfieSj or dUtridSf in which, as of January i, Wl^t. 
iBSdf i9B4^ IBM, respcctwebj, rural sections were provided with local health 
service under whole-time health officer&^Couiuniod 


itai 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 


OHIO 

Allen 

Allen 

A Hen 

Allen 

Allen 

Ashtabula 

A.«hltil)ulf\ 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula 

Belmont 

Belmont 

A uglaizo 

Athr'iis 

A thens 

Bntilor 

Butlor 

Belmont 

Auglai/e 

Belmont 

ChampiUipi 

Champaign 

Huliei 

Belmont 

Butler 

Clermont 

Clermont 

(’’hampalgn 

Butler 

Clei monl 

Crawford 

Cliiitun 

( Mormont 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Cuyahoga 

('olumbiana 

(Mint on 

( lintoii 

( olumbiana 

Delawn re 

f ’osbocton 

('olumbiana 

t'olunibmna 

Coshocton 

Fairfield 

Ciawford 

(’o-yhocton 

Cosho-ton 

Crovvf(»rd 

ITamilton 

(’iiyiihoga 

Cra\^ford 

Crawford 

(’uynhoga 

Henry 

Krio 

Cuyahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Delaware 

Highland 

(Ireenc 

Erie 

Erie 

File 

Hocking 

ilaniilton 

Hamilton 

Cieaiiga 

Kavet te 

Lake 

Highland 

I lock mg 

Hamilton 

Franklin 

Lorain 

llof'kitig 

Union 

Hancock 

Oetiuga 

Lucas 

liSihe 

laiko 

Hock inti 

Hamilton 

Mahoning 

Lor.uu 

Lorain 

Jlinon 

Hauf'dck 

Marian 

Lueoh 

Lucas 

Lake 

Hocking 

Medina 

M adison 

Madison 

Lorain 

Huron 

Moigs 

Mahoning 

Mahoning 

Liic.is 

Lake 

Miami 

Marion 

M 11 i<m 

Alaliontng 

Liauiti 

Monroe 

Miami 

M lami 

Manon 

laicas 

Montgomery 

Monroe 

M ont oe 

Meigs 

M fihonmg 

Muskingum 

Monlgomory 

■NH'utgomcry 

Mener 

^^anoIl 

NoijIo 

JNloriow ! 

M oi 1 ow 

Mnmi 

Meigs 

Paulding 

Muskingum i 

Muskingum 

Montgomery 

Mmeei 

^)all<lusky 

Paulding ! 

Paulding 

M 01 row 

Mrvnu 

Bcioio 

Boss 

Pel ry 

Alu^kingum 

Montgomery 

Seneca 

Sandusky 

Kns> 

J^uildmg 

Morrow 

Shelby 

Scioto 

Sandusky 

Perry 

Mu kingum 

Stark 

Seneca i 

Srioto 

Icichlarul 

I'.i'ildiiig 

Summit 

Shelby 

Seneca 

Jioss 

Port \ 

Trumbull 

Sturk 

Shelby 

Sandusky 

Hichland 

Union 

Summit 

Stark 

S(loto 

Boss 

Wa^ihmgton 

7'rumbull 

Suniriiit 

Seneca 

SaiKlusky 


liiiion 

Truinbull 

Shelby 

Soioto 


Washington 

'Puscarawas 

Stark 

Seneca 


Wayne 

L nion 

Summit 

Shelby 


Wood 

Washington 

Trunilmll 

Stark 



Wayne 

Tmeamwas 

Summit 



Wood 

Union 

Tiumbiil! 




W’asinngton 

TuscarawiW 




Wayno 

Union 




Wood 

Washington 





Wayno 


. 



Wood 

0KUH0M4 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

1 

Ottawa 

Carter 





Lotlore 





Muskogee 





Oklahoma 





Pittsburg 


OREGON 



Coos 

C'oos 

Clnckarnas 

Coos 




Douglas 

Jackson 




Klamath 
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Table 1. — I4st of counites, or districts, in which, as of January 1, 19Bi, 

192S, 1924, and 1926, respectively, rural sections were provided with local health 
service under whole-time health officers —Continued 


1021 

1922 

1023 

1 

1024 

1025 



flOUTH CAROUNA 




(’alhoun 

Charlwiton 

Cheroktio 

Darlington 

Fairfield 

I^e 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 


Charleston 

Cherokee 

Darlington 

Fairfield 

Greenville 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 


(’iharleston 

Cherokee 

Darlington 

Fairfield 

Greenville 

New’berry 

Orangeburg 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Charleston 

Cherokee 

Dillon 

Fairfield 

Greenville 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Beaufort 

Charleston 

Cherokee 

Colleton 

Darlington 

Dillon 

Fairfield 

Georgetown 

Greenville 

Marion 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA 



Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 





Pennington 





Yankton 


TENNES8EK 



Davidson 

Davidson 

Blount 

Blount 


MontgoTiiery 

Gibson 

Davidson 

Davidson 


Koane 

Montgomery 

Gibson 

Gibson 


Williamson 

Koane 

Williamson 

Montgomery 

Objon 

Koane 

Sevier 

Williamson 

Montgomery 

Obion 

Koane 

Rutherford 

Sevier 

Wiilianison 


TEXAS 


1 

Bell 

Dallam 

Cherokee 

Dallam 

Falls 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Dallam 

Hidalgo 

Hidalgo 

Jefferson 

Hidalgo 

Dallas i 

Jefferson 

Nueces 

Tarrant 

Jefferson 

Hidalgo 

Red Kiver 

Tarrant 

Wichita 

Tarrant 

Jefferson 

Tarrant 


Williamson 


Tairaiit 

Washington 


UTAH 


Weber 

Weber 

W^eber 

Davis 


Weber 


VERMONT• 


First 

First 

First 


Second 

Second 

Second 


Third 

Third 

Third 


Fourth 

Fourth 

Fourth 


Fifth 

Fifth 

Fifth 


Sivth 

Sixth 

Sixth 


i^eventh 

Seventh 

Seventh 


Eighth 

Eighth 

Eighth 


Ninth 

Ninth 

Ninth 


Tenth ' 

Tenth 

Tenth 



* Districts. 
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Tablk 1. —List of counties^ or dutriciSf in whidiy as of January /, 1921 ^ 1922^ 
102Sy 1924, ana 1925^ rcspcrtivelyy rural srctwns were provided with local health 
service under whole^ime health officers —Contiimed 


1921 

1022 

1023 

1924 

1925 

VIRGINIA 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Accomac 

Acromac 

Arlington 

Arlington 

Aihngton 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Arlington 

Ailmgtou 

Clarke 

Fairfax 

I'^nrfax 

Augusta 

A uguata 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Halifax 

Fairfax 

Brunswick 

Fauquier 

Halifax 

Nansomond 

Halifax 

Fairfax 

Halifax 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

! Henrico 

Halifax 

Henry 

Tazewell 

lvm^M‘11 

Janies I'lty 

Ileurieo 

Norfolk 

Wise 

Wise 

Loudonn 

Isle of W ight 

Tazewell 



NcUis'eniond 

Jameft City 




i Norfolk 

Nanscit'oud 




i PiiDcess Aime 

Noithiiiupton 




Russell 

Wise. 




Wise 




WASHINGTON 



King 

King 

f’heian 

('helan 

f’hebm 

Spokane 

Hpokane 

King 

King 

King 

Walla Walla 

Walla Walla 

Huokame 

J^pokane 

Spokane 

Yakiiiia 

Yakima 

Yttkium 

Walla Walla 

Walljv W^alla 




Vakiina 

Yoklrna 



WEST VIRGINIA 



Greenbrier 

Greenbrier 

Logan ' 

Ilaneoek ' 

Gilmer 


lA)gan 

Marion 

Harihson 

Hancock 


Mingo 

Mingo 

Logan 

Harrison 



Preston 

Marion 

l^ogan 




Preston 

Marion 




Taylor 

Maisball 





Preston 





Taylor 

WYOMINQ 



Natrona 

Natrona 
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Ri3um6 of Table 1 


state 

Number of counties, Janu¬ 
ary 1— 

Increase ; 
or de¬ 
crease 
in 1921 

Increase 
or de- 
creAso 
m 1922 

I 

Increase 
or de¬ 
crease 
in 1923 

Inereaae 
or de¬ 
crease 
inl92A 

1021 

1022 

1023 

1924 

1925 

Alabama. 

16 

18 

19 

22 I 

24 

+2 

4-1 

4-3 


Arizona.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 





California . 

0! 

1 

4 

5 

6 1 

•fl 

4-3 

4-1 

+1 

Conneoticut__ 

0 j 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 





Georgia ___ 

17 ’ 

18^ 

18 

19 

21 

4-1 


4-1 

Ta 

Idaho... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4-3 

“3 

Illinois. 

0 ‘ 

0 

1 

1 

4 ' 

4-1 


+8 

Indiana..... 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 


4-1 

.-1 

Iowa ___ 

0 

1 ! 

1 

2 

2 

+1 


4-1 


ICansus____ 

fl 

8 

8 

8 

0 

4-3 


-2 

Kentucky..__ 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 



-1 

Louisiana_ 


7 1 

7 

10 

9 i 

4-6 


43 

-1 

Maine_____ 

0 

0 

.5 

5 

5 

+5 


Maryland. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

6 

4-1 

4-1 

41 

+3 

Massaciuiselts... 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 




I 

Minnesota.... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


41 ' 


Mississippi. 

4 

0 

12 

10 

11 

4-5 

-f 3 

-2 1 

41 

Missouri. 

1 

2 

11 

9 

9 

4-1 

4-9 

-2 


Montana_____ 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4* 1 


-1 


New Mexico.. 


7 

8 

10 

10 

-f2 

4-1 

42 


New York .. _...._ 

0 

' 0 

0 

1 

1 



41 


North Cai olina.^... 

25 

I 29 

29 

33 

35 

-H 


44 

42 

Ohio. 

36 

1 40 

42 

45 

47 

1 4-4 

4-2 

1 43 

42 

Oklaiuima_ 

1 

1 

j 

1 

5 




44 

Oregon ___ 

0 

0 

J 

1 

5 


+1 


-H 

South (’arolina__ 

8 

7 

7 

9 

14 



42 

46 

South DfilvOta.. 

0 

1 

1 

1 

! 3 

'hi 


42 

Tennessee .. 

0 

4 

r> 

8 

9 

4-4 

+ 1 

43 

1 +1 

Texas ... 

6 

5 

6 

6 

4 

-1 

^"1 


-2 

Utah.. 

0 

1 

1 


2 

41 



41 

Vermont____ 

10 

10 

10 

! 0 

0 



-10 

Vii ginia... 

10 

0 

0 

14 

13 

-i 


45 

-i 

Washington .........__ . 

i 

4 

4 

5 

6 



41 


West Vii ginia. 


3 

4 

6 

8 

1 +2 


42 

•42 

Wyoming ... 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 

. 

I 

4t 








1 




Total. 

ICl 

202 

1 

2;io 

250 

280 

4-41 

1 

420 

430 


The aocompan.ying map shows the counties or districts in the 
United States in which, as of January 1, 1925, the rural sections were 
provided with lo<*-al health service und(‘T whole-time, local (county 
or district) health officers. 

The net gain of 30 counties in 1924 is cause for encouragement to 
all persons interested in this much-needed economic^al and effective 
development for the conservation and promotion of the health of the 
people of the United States. Most of the increases during the year 
were made in States in which the respective State health departments, 
with the cooperation of the United States. Public Health Service or 
the International Health Board, or both, were enabled to give en¬ 
couragement, technical advice, and financial assistance to county or 
district health departments. 

Without moral support and financial assistance from outside 
sources, local governments of rural communities (counties, towns, 
townships, or districts) evidently are not disposed to appropriate ade¬ 
quately for the support of efficient, whole,-time, local health service. 
As health conditions in a rural community in one State influence 
importantly those in other communities in that and in other States, 
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it soems proper for the State and the Federal Government to par¬ 
ticipate in due proportion in the development and maintenance of 
efficient, economical, official, local health service. Yet for only a 
very small proportion of our State health departments are sufficient 
funds provided to enable the State government to meet to a degree 
approaching adequacy its responsibilities in the field of niral health 
service, and the United States Public Health Service has been pro¬ 
vided for the last five years with annual appropriations of only 
$50,000 to $75,000 for rural sanitation. 

At the rate of progress made since 1920, it will take about 85 years 
for whole-time rural health service to be extended to all communities 
of the United wStates in whicli such service is needed. 

Reasonably adequate whole-time rural health service throughout 
this country would cost about $20,000,000 a year, and, through the 
prevention of sickness, death, and loss in earnings, would effect a 
saving to the people of over $1,000,000,000 -or a net saving every 
year of over $980,000,000. 

Table 2 presents, by States, the percentage of rural population 
having local health s(^rviee under the direction of whole-time county 
(or district) health officers at the beginning of 1925. 

Tahlk 2 .—Percentage of rural population hanng, on January local 

health under whole^tune county or district htalth officers 


State 


AJabaiwft. 

Anemia. 

Arkansas . 

rahfoiiiia. 

Colorado. 

Contiectifut..., 

J)elfiwarc. 

Florida. 

Ocorjria. 

Idaho. 

Illinois . 

Indiana. 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Monlcua. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New Harnrshire 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico.... 

New York. 

North raroJiiia. 
North Dakota.. 


Kural popU‘ 
hit ion 

(census, 1920) 

Kural iiopu- 
lation with 
lot'al health 
service under 
clucction of 
whole-tinie 
h(‘alth ofReers 

PcrcontaRe ot 

1 lUllilpOpU- 

1 lation with 
• local health 

1 service under 

1 direction ot 
' whole*time 
health officers 

1, 83K, S:>7 

807,058 

43.88 

210.(35 

27,344 

12.62 

1, 4(:i, 707 

0 

0 

l,m, 132 

269,879 

24.64 

4Kfl, 370 

0 

0 

444. 202 

11,475 

2.58 

102. m 

0 

0 

612.645 

0 

0 

2,167,073 

380, (X)2 

17.65 

312, K2y 

0 

0 

2,082.127 

164,283 

7.89 

1,447. 535 


0 

1.528.526 

34,845 1 

2.28 

1,151, 203 

82,065 

. 7.12 

l.TKi, C87 

142,948 

a 01 

1,170,346 

217,638 

ia59 

468,445 

25,631 

a 47 

680,2.39 

225,038 

3a 78 

202,108 

10,502 

a 19 

1,426,852 

0 

0 

1, .335,532 

50,898 

3.81 

1,650,497 

244,125 

ia75 

1,817,152 

2.51,678 

ia84 

376,878 

32,711 

a67 

891,066 

0 

0 

62,153 

0 

0 

163,322 

0 

0 

680, 

0 

0 

205,300 

120,182 

1 laas 

1,795,383 

30,708 

1 2.21 

2,068,7.53 

635,303 

45.21 

558,633 

0 

0 
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Tablk 2,~P»ree»tage of rural populalion hming, on January 1, tS'?S, local health 
service under whole-time county or district health officers —Continued 


St&fcfs 

Rural popu¬ 
lation 

(cerisin;, 1U20) 

Rural popu* 
Ifttion 15 ith 
lof'fil healtli 
fM'rviPO under 
direction of 
whfjie-tlnie 
health olTicer.s 

PcTf'entage of 
rural ponu^ 
lotion with 
local health 
.service under 
ciireeUon ol 
whole-time 
iiCcdth oflicers 

Ohio.-.-.-. 

2.082. 25K 

1, 218, .'i22 
' m, ,'.02 
SO, am 

0 

50.98 


1,4HS. nfU 
3U2. a70 

10.70 

2a 81 
0 

Orogow _______-_ 

PeniiBylvauirt.-_________ 

3,112, 202 
If). 217 ' 

Khoclo IshiTid__ 

0 

0 

South Carolina___-_ __ 

oUkr,?.) ! 

402, 4fi.5 
32, 121 
242,3.51 

3.5. 43 
8,00 

South Dakota_____- 

ToniOassoo*___-__- 

1,72b. ffiVJ 

14 o:4 


3. 1,^>0 .VlO 

108, 0.'>9 
22, 109 

0 

307,01.') 
100, .531 

1 19.“), .523 

3 44 

___ __ 

Utah . 

233.812 

0.4.5 

Vermont...... 

Vif^iffin __ _ __- __ __ 

212,432 

1, Ki.\ 20.1 

0 

18. 77 

Washington - ....-. 

(M17, SKO 

27 40 

West Virginia .. __ ___ 

1,(114, f>04 

1,3^7, 499 
137.0.M 

17 8() 

Wisconsin..... 

Wyoming___ 

! 0 
j 3, 188 

0 

2.32 


Total _-___—_...._ 

51,400,017 I 

i 7,138,8:48 

1 1 

1.3 88 



The lack at this time of official local health sc'rvico approaching 
adequa(!.v among over 80 per cent of our rural jjopulalion is, in view 
of every salient fact in the situation, a matter of portentous serious- 
nasa and one which should be given the prompt an<l vigorous atten¬ 
tion of all who have a genuine interest in our national welfare. 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONAL BIRTH, DEATH, AND INFANT 
MORTALITY RATES, 1924 

The D(‘partment of Commerce announces that birth rates for 
1924 were higher than for 1923 in 16 of the 25 States for which figures 
for the two 3 u*ars are shown in the accompanying summary. The 
highest 1924 birth rate Oil .9 per 1,000 population) is shown for rural 
districts of North Carolina, and the lowest (14.9) is ft)r rural districts 
of Montana. 

Death rates for 1924 were lower than for 1923 in 23 of the 29 
States shown for both years, record low rates app<‘aring for the fol¬ 
lowing 13 States: Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. The following 6 States have higher rates 
for 1924 than for 1923: California, Florida, Mississippi, Oregon, 
South Carolina, and Washington. The highest 1924 death rate 
(22.1 per 1,000 population) is shown for the urban districts of Missis- 
«ppi, and the lowest (6.5) for the rural districts of Montana. 

Infant mortality rates for 1924 are generally lower than those for 
1923, as only 3 of the 25 States show higher rates in 1924. The 
highest 1924 infant mortality rate (121.6) appears for the urbwi 
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districts of South Carolina, and the lowest (51) for ^he rural distriote 
of Nebraska. Infant mortality rates are shown for both years for 
44 cities of 100,000 population or more in 1920. For 36 of these 
cities the 1924 infant mortality rates are lower than those of the 
previous year. The highest 1924 rate (92) is for Trenton and the 
lowest (45.3) for Seattle. 


Birth, death, and infant mortality rates (exclusive of stillbirths) for States in the 
birth registration area, 19SS and 19S4 

[The terra *‘urbun*’ indicates municipalities of 10,000 inhabitants or more in 1920, and the remainder of the 
. State are included in ** rural'’] 


Area 

j Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 

Births 

Deaths 

per 1,000 births 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

TotaU-. 

22.5 

22.3 

11.9 

12.4 

71.9 

77.7 

Uihan. 

22.5 

22.2 

12.4 

12.9 

72.8 

77.9 

Kuiiil. 

22 5 

22 3 

11.4 

12 0 

71 0 

77.4 

Oaliforiuu . 

22.0 

21 1 

14 5 

14.3 

67.3 

7.10 

Urban. 

22 4 

21 3 

14.4 

14.4 

62 4 

6A8 

Km<il . 

21.6 

20 8 

14.5 

14 3 

74 4 

8 : 1.3 

Connecticut. 

21.1 

20.8 

11.3 

12.0 

(i8 9 

76.6 

liibnn..... 

22 6 

22.4 

11.3 

12 0 

67.1 

70.8 

Uural... 

16.1 

15 9 

11.4 

12.1 

76.7 

76.3 

Delaware. 

18 9 

10 7 

12.8 

14.0 

95 2 

104.0 

Urlian . 

19.2 

19.8 

Ji.7 

13.2 

90.9 

98.5 

lUnal. 

IK 6 

19.6 

14 0 

14 9 

99.9 

109.7 

Florida. 

24.2 

U) 

14 0 

13.6 

83.4 


Uiban. 

24 7 

(») 

16.7 

15.1 

89.9 

(>) 

Kuial . 

24 0 

(») 

13 8 

12.9 

80 9 

(*) 

Illinois . 

19 9 

19.4 

11 2 

12 0 

71.1 

81.9 

lirban. 

20 5 

19.9 

11 6 

12 3 

74.6 

85.0 

Rural. 

19.0 

18.7 

10.7 

11.7 

65.2 

77.1 

Indiana... 

23.3 

21 7 

12.2 

12.9 

f»5 3 

71.0 

Vrban.—. 

2 :) 3 

22.3 

12.4 

13.1 

72 7 

78.5 

Rural... 

21.6 

21.3 

12.1 

12.7 

69 2 

65.2 

Maine .. 

23 6 

22.6 

13.6 

15.0 

80.7 

88.5 

Urban... 

24.7 

24.5 

14.8 

16.5 

88 2 

88.7 

Rural . 

2.12 

21 9 

13.1 

14.4 

77 3 

88.4 

Maryland.. 

22.7 

23.0 

13.8 

14.7 

86.3 

94.6 

Urban. 

22.4 

22 9 

14.4 

15.1 

84.6 

87,1 

Rural . 

23.2 

23.2 

13.0 

14.1 

88.5 

104.4 

Michigan. 

24.1 

23 4 

11.6 

12.4 

72.2 

80.3 

Urban. 

24 4 

24.1 

11.0 

11.9 

75.6 

85.3 

Rural-. 

23 7 

22.6 

12 4 

13 0 

07.9 

73.7 

Minnesota. 

22 0 

22.5 

9.7 

10.1 

50.6 

61.7 

Urban. 

24 2 

24.3 

12.0 

12.5 

55.7 

61.9 

Rural . 

20.7 

21.6 

8.4 

8.9 

57.0 

61.5 

Mississippi. 

24 3 

24.0 

11.8 

n.4 

71.3 

68.1 

Uiban. 

27.6 

24.1 

22.1 

20.3 

94.7 

85.9 

Rural. 

24,0 

24.0 

10.9 

10.6 

69 0 

66.5 

Montana---... 

16.1 

17.1 

7.8 

8.0 

65.8 

71.5 

Urban. 

21.0 

22.8 

13.0 

12.8 

71.9 

72.4 

Rural . 

14.9 

15.7 

6.5 

6.8 

63.7 

71.1 

Nebraska......» 

21.5 

22.6 

0.0 

9.6 

66 2 

57.8 

Urban. 

23.7 

23.8 

12.8 

13.1 

67.5 

70.6 

Rural.. 

20.9 

22 3 

7,9 

8.4 

51.0 

53.2 

New Hampshire. 

22 5 

20.8 

14.1 

15.1 

78.0 

03.2 

Urban.. 

25.6 

24.3 

13.3 

14.5 

81.0 

101.6 

Rural... 

19.0 

17.9 

14.7 

15.5 

74.8 

84.0 

New Jersey. 

22.3 

22.1 

11.9 

12.3 

70 0 

71.6 

Urban.*. 

23.9 

23.8 

11.6 

12.0 

70.3 

7a5 

Rural. 

19.2 

19.0 

12.3 

1Z9 

69.4 

74.8 

New ^ ork. 

21.2 

21.2 

12.8 

13.0 

69.1 

72.1 

Urban. 

21.8 

21.9 

12.2 

12.4 

69.6 

71.2 

Rural. 

19.1 

19.0 

14.8 

16.4 

67.1 

76.7 


1 Birth registration urea, exclusive of the following States, for both years, as data for 1924 are incomplete: 
Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mussachiisetts, North Dakota, Ithodc Island, and Utah. Death ratoe 
for Kunstfs, Kentucky, ond ATassaehu.setts and birth rates for Iowa will be found on p, 952. 

* Not in the registration area in 1923. 
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Birthf death, and infant mortality ratee (exclusive of sHllhirlhs) for States in the 
birth registration area, 19BS and 1924 —Continued 


Area 

Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 
per 1,000 births 

Births 

Deaths 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

North Carolina. 

31 6 

31.3 

11.9 

12 0 

82.7 

81.0 

Urban.. 

30 1 

28 ^ 

10 2 

10.2 

100 7 

109 5 

Rural.-. 

31' 0 

31.8 

11 1 

11 3 

79 8 

76 8 

North Dakota... 

20 8 

(») 

7 1 

9) 

60.7 

(2) 

Urban. 

30.4 

(*) 

12 5 

(») 

67.5 

(•') 

Rural . 

19 9 

(*) 

0 6 

(^) 

66 6 

(*) 

Ohio.. 

21. 1 

; 21.0 

11 2 , 

12 3 

66.8 

74.7 

Urban--.. 

21.0 

21.6 

11.1 1 

12 0 

70.4 

74.6 

Rural.... 

20 f) 

20 J 

11 4 

12 0 

61 7 

74 7 

Oregon... 

18 0 

18.2 

11 3 

10 9 

53. 3 

57.3 

Urban.... 

19 5 

18.0 

13 1 

12 0 

51 4 

53.2 

Rural. 

18 0 

18 0 

10 2 

9 9 

51 0 

60.0 

Poiinsylvanta..... 

24 2 

23 9 

12 3 

13 3 

78.8 

90 4 

Urban .. 

1 23 5 

23 3 

13 3 

13 9 

80.4 

87 0 

Rural.-.. 

! 24 8 

24 5 

11 3 

12 5 

77 0 

93.9 

South (^arohna ... 

! 20 9 

27. 4 

' 12 9 

11.8 

101 7 

96.3 

T'rban. 

i 20 0 

20 3 

! 21 ft 

20 1 

121 0 

no 8 

huial--..- .. 

20 9 

2.'i 3 

11 9 

10 9 

99 1 

93. 8 

Vermont. 

21 0 

20 8 

13 8 

1ft 2 

70 3 

70. 0 

T'rban ..* .. 

27 0 1 

24 ft 

10 0 

10 5 

78 4 

92. 1 

Rural . 

20 0 1 

20 2 

13 4 

15 n 

08 0 

72.9 

Virginia. 

20 f» 1 

20 8 

11 9 

12 8 

76.9 

84.0 

Urban . 

2! 7 • 

22 4 

13 3 

13 8 

93 1 

98.4 

Rural. 

28 2 ' 

28 3 

U.ft 

12 5 

72 4 

80 1 

Wa.shinglon . .. .. . 

17 4 ' 

17 0 

10 0 

9 7 

5ft 8 

56. ft 

Urban . 

18 9 ! 

18 9 

10 7 

10 3 

51 6 

ftl.O 

Ruial . 

10.1 1 

16 ft 

9 3 

9 1 

00 3 

62.2 

■Wiseonsin . 

20 7 I 

21.5 

10 1 

10 7 

60 r> 

09.9 

lirban... 

23 5 

23 3 

11 0 

11 8 

08 6 

76 8 

Rural. 

19 0 

20 4 

9 0 

10 0 

04 9 

65 2 

Wyonmig. 

24 0 

23 4 

9 ft 

10 3 

03 8 

79.6 

Urban . 

31 5 

31.9 

12 3 

10 1 

73 1 

102 2 

Rural. 

22 .*> 

21 4 

8 9 

9.3 

01 3 

73 5 


s Isiot in the retJisfriitjon area in 1923. 


Births death, and infant mortahty rates (exclusine of stillbirths) for cities in (he 
birth regislralion area, 1923 and 192 


IThp 1924 figures are provisional. Oilie.s having meomplete data for either births or death.s are shown 
at the end of this table C’itiG.s designated by asterisks D coiituin either tltato institutions or institutions 
for the cure of ehildrenj 



Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 

City 

1 Births 

Deaths 

pel 1,900 births 


1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

Ctthfornta 

Alameda .. 

17 1 

10 2 

10.1 

10 2 

50.4 

40.1 

BakerslleM. 

31 6 

32 8 j 

19 2 

18 0 

95.4 

»). 2 

Berkeley. ..-I 

14 1 

1ft 4 

9 8 

9 0 

i 50. ft 

t 41 3 

Eureka.1 

.'10 8 1 

29 0 

19 1 

22. ft 

58.1 

95.9 

Fresno*.--...i 

24 7 ! 

25 7 

0 8 

11.9 

t 69.9 

89.8 

Glendale*.-.. -J 

39.5 1 

36 8 

24 8 

23 7 

1 48.2 

41.6 

Long Beaeii.1 

27.8 

27 0 

14.3 

15.7 

40 6 

41.1 

I.#os Angeles.1 

(') 

(>) 

(‘) 

0) 

06.0 

72.1 

OakhincL- .-.i 

18 3 

17 3 

11 2 

10.8 

65.7 

62.7 

Pasadena. 

24 9 

22.1 

1.5.3 

14.7 

45.3 

36.5 

Pomona...- 

22 6 

24 f) 

13 8 

15 2 

70.8 

63.9 

Riohniond -. 

10 1 

15 3 

6.0 

6,0 

1 60.7 

60.5 

Riverside... 

26.2 

24.4 

17 8 

17.6 

91.6 

94.6 

Sacramento . 

28 6 

26.8 

17.0 

17.0 

69.9 

60.2 

San Bernardino*. 

36.7 

35.0 

23.2 

25.0 

1 101.5 i 

112.2 


* Population not estimalcci. 

41705—25t-2 
























































Bifih, deathf and infant mortality raiee (e:ifdum 0 of ^lUhirths) for eiiim in,&m 
birth reffUitraiian arm, 1B$S and JBBi —GoQtiuuea 



Rate per LOOO population 

Heaths under 1 year 
per 1,000 births 

City 

Births 

Deaths 


1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

Caii/orflia—Continued 







San piego..... 

23.1 

22.9 

17.2 

10.8 

64.8 

59.3 

San Francisco...-.. 

If). 5 

10.0 

13.0 

13.6 

55v8 

58. a 

San Jose...— 

20 a 

18.3 

11.1 

10.7 

52.5 

52.2 

ttantw. Ana____ 

28 6 

29.7 

17.2 

16.9 

111.9 

80.2 

Santa Barbara... 

20.2 

21 1 

12.1 

13.4 

63,8 

61. a 

^nta ('ms...-.-.. 

21 4 

20.8 

19.8 

23.1 

29.9 

26.4 

Santa Alonica.. 

32 8 

34.0 

21J2 

21.4 

55.5 

88.7 

Stoclkton *... 

20 1 

21 1 

13.4 

13.9 

64.9 

78.1 

Vallejo.... 

8.7 

10.2 

7 6 

7.« 

67.0 

63 5 

Venice...... 

10.2 

7.8 

9.1 

7.5 

71.4 

78.4 

Connecticut 

Ansonia .... 

16 0 

18.3 

8.2 

0.5 

116.7 

07.1 

Bridgeport..... 

(0 

25 2 

(») 

(») 

(0 

56.2 

79.9 

BrlatoL..... 

23 9 

8.9 

10.4 

79.0 

77.5 

Panbury town,,.,,.,.___ 

23.1 

23 8 

14.3 

19.2 

64 0 

96.0 

i)orby... 

35 3 

36.3 

14.6 

16.6 

73 9 

89«2 

Kast Hartford town.... 

11 2 

10 6 

7.5 

7.7 

67.1 

66.2 

Kofield town... 

23 3 

23.8 

10.7 

9.6 

67.8 

84.5 

Fairfield town....... 

15.7 

15 4 

7.8 

6.9 

73.1 

77.3 

Oret'nwich town ... 

19.2 

18.1 

10.5 

12.1 

69 3 

01.8 

ilartford ... 

' 25 9 

25.4 

11 ft 

13.1 

61.8 

79.3 

Manchester town..... 

22.2 

20 4 

8.7 

9.5 

1 52 5 

70.7 

Meriden town,,... 

19 4 

21.4 

12.4 

12.1 

67.3 

69.3 

Middletown town*. 

27.1 

20.4 

22,9 

22.4 

70.1 

71.9 

Milford town. 

12 2 

12 8 

9.3 

9.5 

63 7 

44.6 

Naugatuck borough... 

10 4 

11.5 

5.6 

7.3 

ft.*) 5 1 

98.4 

New Britain .. 

24 H 

25 5 

9.fi 

8.7 

77.1 

79.1 

New Haven. 

New London..-.. 

22 8 
27.8 

22 9 
27 0 

12.2 

14.5 

12.0 

15.0 

72 2 
59 3 

74 4 
83.7 

Norwalk..... 

23 0 

20.2 

i 12.5 

13.7 

69.2 

75.1 

Norwich town *... 

27.2 

20.2 

1 17.3 

16.6 

70.2 

65.6 

Orange town. 

22.2 

20.9 

: 14 0 

14.8 

60.0 

54.1 

Stamford town...... 

29.5 

24.2 

13.5 

11.8 

67.3 

59.0 

Stoningtoii town . 

16.0 

15.5 

9.1 

10 4 

58 1 

78 8 

Stratford town.... 

! 15 0 

14 7 

8.8 

8 0 

73.3 

59.9 

Toriington tow'ii __ 

20.7 

18 8 

9.5 

8 3 

56 8 

62.2 

Wallingford town. 

Wat4‘rbury.-__ 

14 9 
0) 

14.9 

(0 

8.4 

0) 

10.8 

{») 

43 2 
77 1 

32.8 

88.9 

Windham town...... 

24.1 

25.4 

12.4 

' 15.7 

49.1 

88.0 

Delaware 

Wilmington. 

19.2 

19 8 

11.7 

13.2 

90.9 

985 

Dktrkt of Columbia 




Washington.... 

19.0 

18.9 

13.6 

14 9 

76.0 

91.8 

Florida 

Jacksonville.-..... 

22 2 


17.7 

17.3 

97.6 

(*) 

Key West. 

18.9 

h) 

12 2 

11,5 

93 2 

(*) 

Miami...... 

40 A 

(*} 

(*) 

22.4 

18.2 

102. 5 

(*) 

Pensacola ... ... 

20.3 

14.2 

13.4 

102 0 

(*> 

8t. Petersburg.-*__ 

18 9 

0 

18 8 

16,9 

90.0 

(*) 

Tampa... 

25 1 

(*) 

13.4 

11.6 

61.8 

C*) 

IlUnoio 

Alton.. .... 

25.7 

25.1 

14.6 

14.1 

91 2 

84.1 

Aurora..... 

25.3 

23.8 

12.6 

13.3 

54.9 

61.4 

Belleville..... 

17.5 

19.2 

12 r> 

14.3 

79.6 

91.8 

Berwyn... 

15.9 

14.2 

7.1 

7.6 

52.4 

94.8 

Bloomington,,,,... 

18.1 

19 5 

13.5 

13.6 

73.4 

69.2 

Blue Island.... 

29 8 

23 9 

14.2 

16.4 

75 5 

106.3 

Cairo... 

16 9 

14.2 

17.7 

► 17.0 

141.2 

155.3 

Canton 

21.7 

24.7 

20.8 

23.0 

14. 6 

17.4 

71.1 

106.2 

Centralia. 

12.0 

15.3 

91.2 

iai,8 

Obampaign.... 

21 8 

20.3 

12.1 

11.5 

92.3 

69.0 

Chicago,,..... 

20.0 

19 4 

11.2 

11.7 

76.8 

87.3 

Chicago Heights. 

19.5 

23.0 

0.1 

12.7 

82.9 

120.8 


»Population not estimated. 

> Not in the birth registration area in 1923. 
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May 8.1025 


Birih^ deaths and infant mortality rates {exclmive of stillbirths) for cities in the 
birth registration area^ 19S3 and 1924 —Continued 



Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 

City 

Births 

Deaths 

per 1,000 births 


1924 

1023 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

lUivovt —rontinucd 

Cicero.. 

10.4 

12 4 

4 8 

5 3 

87.8 

90.6 

Panvillc-.'...- 

21 1 

23 9 

14 3 

17.0 

75 5 

80.7 

PeoatiiT--,... 

22 1 

22 0 

12 3 

13 4 

77.0 

84.3 

East St. liouls. 

20. f, 

19 .5 

11 9 

13.5 

106.4 

108.2 

Elgin*...-. 

22 1 

19 3 

21 5 

23.3 

68.0 

48.2 

Evaiwton .-. 

34 7 

31 7 

11 2 

11 5 

43.2 

45.7 

Forest Park... 

0 3 

7 7 

9 0 

8 6 

125.0 

73 7 

Freeport... 

24 0 

22 3 

1.5 2 

16.2 

49 5 

66,2 

Galesburg .*. 

Granite Oty. 

24 0 

23.9 

14 0 

16 9 

64 2 

82 1 

32 3 

26 .5 ! 

12 2 

13 7 

83.2 

78.7 

Herrin. —. 

20 4 

29 0 1 

11 1 

JO 9 

94. 1 

110.5 

Jacksonville*. 

20 1 

19 4 ! 

32 6 

31.8 

71.9 

78 2 

Joliet .-. 

19 0 

20 2 

11 9 

12 6 

91.2 

102.2 

Kankakee.-. 

25 8 

24 8 I 

14 0 

13 .5 

74 5 

74.3 

Kewanee.-. 

18 5 

19 1 1 

10 0 

12 9 

89.1 

85.2 

La Salic. ..-. 

2.5 2 

23 5 ! 

11 7 

12.7 

77.8 

81.2 

Lincoln*.. 

21 7 

18 .5 1 

16 0 

21 9 

67.2 

137.2 

Mattooii.- 

2.5 3 

25 9 

15 8 

14.3 

89 9 

72 8 

Maywood. 

Moline.. 

12 7 


7 4 

7.0 

68.2 

63 7 

18 0 

' 19.1 1 

9 3 

10 5 

01.9 

66.5 

Murphyshoro.... 

16.1 

22 3 

12 0 

14. 5 

66 3 

60.6 

Oak Pork. 

43 5 

.37 6 1 

14 4 

13 8 

29.4 

37.2 

Ottawa. 

27.1 

2(5 0 • 

13 6 

17.7 

68 0 

99.0 

Pekin. 

24.0 

24.9 

12 .5 

10 8 

66 9 

68.8 

Peoria. 

16 3 

17.8 

13 7 

1.5. 3 

84 6 

89 0 

Quincy . 

20.4 

20 6 

14 3 

If> 0 

04.0 

60.8 

Rock Island. 

11.5 

n 0 

8.8 

8.2 

1 51. 1 

78.6 

Rockford. 

21 3 

19.9 

! 9 1 

10 4 

57 4 

86 t 

Springfield... 

22 .5 

21 9 

, 1.5 5 

17 0 

69 4 

79.9 

Streator.- 

30 6 

2A3 

14 8 

14.1 

4,5.7 

61. 1 

Urbaiia.. 

18 8 

14 8 

' 13.2 

9 9 

66 7 

65 6 

Waukegan. 

20 4 

20 3 

10.2 

11.3 

68.6 

118.0 

Indiana 

Anderson. 

21 1 

20.0 

12 1 

11 6 

68.8 

83 3 

Blooniingtoii... 

3,5. 1 

33 8 

13 7 

14.3 

52.8 

70.2 

Clinton. 

16 8 

18 2 

8 4 

6 9 

122 2 

91.3 

Craw fords villo... 

18.6 

17 8 

16 4 

1.5 1 

35. 9 

70 3 

East Chicago. 

24 4 

?4. .5 

10 2 

10 4 

139. .5 

123. 1 

EJkharl. 

23 4 

23 5 

11. 1 

12 0 

54.7 

65.4 

Elwood. 

24 .5 

24.9 

11 8 

12 8 

83 3 

84.9 

EvfuiavilJe. 

19 5 

19.3 

JI.9 

11.7 

68 5 

72.6 

Fort Wayne... 

2.5 2 

22.7 

11 1 

12.9 

50 8 

62. 2 

Frankfort..... 

23 2 

18.4 

12 2 

13.3 

M 0 

78.3 

Gary... 

27.4 

21 5 

13 0 

12 5 

87 7 

98.7 

Hammond.— 

27 0 

21 7 

9 1 

10.9 

72 5 

107.9 

Huntington... 

23 8 

21.6 

11. 3 

12.3 

56 8 

30.4 

Indianapolis..... 

20.9 

20 7 

13 1 

14,4 

77 1 

86 3 

JetVisoiiville._. 

23 6 

19. 8 

1.5 3 

15.1 

105 0 

55.0 

Kokomo.-. 

22 5 

22 9 

10 fi 

Jl 6 

77 0 

72 0 

La Porte... 

24.7 

21 H 

H 9 

1,3.8 

35.5 

68.9 

Lafayetic.. 

2J». J 

30 9 

19 0 

' 20 7 

53 9 

50.0 

Logansport.-. 

18.7 

19 K 

11 0 

12 7 

44 5 

46.9 

Marion.... 

21 6 

21 7 

11 9 

14.8 

62,8 

83.6 

Michigan City. 

29 7 

28 4 

14 6 

14 .5 

70.2 

79.0 

Mishawaka _ _ . .... 

45.9 

38.6 

15. .5 

14.3 

57.1 

65 9 

Muncic .-. 

21 3 

20 2 

12.1 

13 5 

8.3.7 

84.8 

New Albany.. 

23 4 

21 8 

13 7 

13.8 

42 7 

41.9 

New Castle.... 

19.1 

18 4 

9 3 

10 2 

73.0 

77.7 

Peru.-. 

23 1 

22.3 

12.7 

13 7 

75.3 

64.3 

Richmrmd... 

16 2 

14.9 

10.2 

11 2 

57 4 

65.7 

South Bend.. 

30,9 

28.2 

12 0 

1J.6 

04.3 

70.7 

Terre Haute. 

21.0 

21.4 

13 9 

14 0 

77.9 

70.7 

Vincennes.. .-_ 

24 8 

23 3 1 

16 7 

14.7 

91.5 

72.1 

W'hiting. 

21 5 

19. 3 i 

7.0 

8.3 

82.7 

99.5 

Maine 

Aiibura.... 

14.4 

lt5. 6 ' 

10.5 

12.2 

86.6 

105.5 

Augusta*. 

24.0 

26.4 

22.7 

23.5 

91.2 

55,1 

Bangor*. 

21.1 

18.8 

19.3 

20.2 

69.6 

76.5 

Bath. 

12 7 

12 0 

8.8 

9.8 

105.5 

85.0 

Blddeford...-. 

36.9 

3.5 3 

14.6 

17.0 

85.3 

115.9 

Lewiston. 

30.6 

33.1 

16.6 

19.3 

117.8 

107 2 

Portland. 

21 8 

22 4 

14.3 

15. 6 

79 8 

74.6 

Sanford town. 

39 2 

29 9 

9.8 

14.2 

62 4 

109 8 

Waterville. 

31. C 

30.9 

14.3 

15.0 

93.3 

71.6 
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Birth, death, and infant martalUy rales (exclusive of siiBbirlhs) for eiites in Um 
birth registration area, 19BS and 19t4 —Continued 



Bate per 1,000 i>opalatlon 

Deaths under 1 year 

City 

Births 

Deaths 

per 1,000 births 


1024 

1023 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

hiaryluTid 







Annapolis. 

21. S 

21.6 

11.8 

15.1 

79.6 

129.8 

Baltimoie. 

22.2 

22 7 

14.4 

16.0 

85.0 

85.6 

CuDiborlnud. 

20.6 

27.7 

13.0 

16.2 

79.1 

mi 

Frederick..... 

20.6 

27.7 

20 5 

26.0 

93.5 

79.9 

^.a 

Hagerstown...___ 

22.1 

22.6 

13.1 

13.9 

79,3 

Michigan 


Adrian. 

24.4 

24.0 

16.0 

10.0 

43.0 

78.0 

Alpena. 

31.0 

30.4 

14 0 

18 6 

70.0 

91.7 

Alin Arbor*. 

31.7 

33.6 

29.7 

28.9 

06 9 

109 4 

BaUle Creek-.. 

19 4 

19.1 

13 2 

13 4 ■ 

81.4 

87.8 

Bay ('ity. 

2 : 1.1 

21.3 

12.0 

12 2 

40.8 

93.3 

Benton Harbor. 

30.6 

20 6 

16 3 

13.5 

84 1 

68.0 

Petioit . 

0) 

(>) 

(0 

0) 

78 9 

86 6 

Escniuibu... 

C 

36.3 

14 8 

16. 9 

70 8 

79.8 

Flint. ...... 

(') 

(*) 

0) 

0) 

68.9 

98.0 

Grand Rapids... 

22 3 

22 7 

10 3 

11.7 

62. 9 

63.8 

Haintnimck... 

19 7 

23.1 

5 4 

0 2 

106.2 

112.4 

Highland Park... 

22 0 

23 3 

8 2 

8.3- 

71.7 i 

62.6 

Holland. 

20 5 

27 5 

10 0 

19 « ' 

58.1 

48.3 

Iron wood . 

2:t.2 

25 6 

11 4 

10 3 

121. 2 

70.1 

Ishpemirig. 

25 .*) 

22 3 

11 5 

H.4 

66 0 

102.0 

Jackson. 

20 2 

20 2 

H 6 

32 2 

03.7 1 

81.0 

Kalamazoo*. 

20 4 

25 5 

16.0 

18. 1 ^ 

64.0 

62 8 

Lansing. 

24 3 

2:1 5 

10.7 

11 6] 

74.7 

80.0 

Marquette. 

27 7 

27 1 

14.0 

13 8 

78 8 

60.0 

Monroe „ .. 

21.2 

24 6 

11 4 

12 3 

144.1 

79.8 

Muskegon. 

28 0 

28 3 

12 2 

J4 2 

70.8 

85.9 

Owosso. 

23 8 

24 I 

13.6 

16 3 1 

03 3 

103,7 

PontiiU'*.... 

22 6 

2:1 0 

14 3 

14 4 ; 

91 8 

81.0 

Port Huron. 

24 i 

2,3 7 

14 3 

14 5 

79 5 

89 0 

Saginaw .. .. 

23 2 

21 8 

12 5 

14 0 

76 5 

85.6 

Sftult Ste. Mane.... ... 

27 4 

27 0 

11 7 

14.7 

03 4 

95.1 

Traverse City*. 

17 2 

17 0 

;k). 2 

30 0 

09 1 

91.4 

Wyandotte. 

28.0 

31 J 

9.7 

14 0 

80.9 

126 5 

MfjiTiesDia 







Austin... 

24 2 

25 9 

9.8 

n 8 

07,9 

76.3 

Huliith ... 

22 ;i 

22 6 

9 0 

10 1 

03 8 

72 6 

Faribault*... 

24. 1 

2.3 0 

10 6 

38 0 

48 3 

58.8 

nibbing . 

3‘» 5 

30 V 

6 4 

b. 7 

50 3 

71.0 

Mankato . 

29 8 

29 3 

14.8 

15 7 

44 0 

56 8 

Minneapolis. 

2:1 4 

2.4 7 

11.2 

11.1 

53. 5 

64.1 

Rochester* . .. 

23 0 

2:1 0 

50 7 

1 57 8 

5.5 0 

71.4 

St. (’loud.. 

31 1 

32 1 

n 5 

[ 12 4 

52 9 

86.0 

St. Paul. 

25.2 

25 .3 1 

12 0 

12.9 

,56 5 

66.1 

Virginia. 

21 1 

19 1 

7.7 

8.3 

60.4 

85.6 

Wiiiona. 

25 3 

2:li 

13.0 

13.0 

55.0 

47.1 

Mississippi 







Biloxi. 

31 1 

20.1 

10.0 

12.9 

1J2.0 

89.6 

<’oluinhus.:. 

19 2 

10.0 

15 4 

10 4 

93.0 

80.2 

O^oen^ ille. 

22 2 

22.3 

23 9 

23.0 

90 4 

91.2 

Hattiesburg. 

30 5 

19.0 

16.5 

9 4 

75.3 

4a 7 

Jackson*. 

30 6 

25 8 

24.3 

27.2 

137,7 

114.6 

Lauu‘1. 

37 0 

36.1 

10.9 

18.7 

49.4 

49.3 

Meridian *. 

24.4 

22,7 

18.0 

37.4 

90.9 

82L6 

Natchez. 

20.6 

10.4 

21.0 

17.8 

108.0 

118.5 

Vicksburg *. 

20,0 

26.2 

38.0 

34.2 

76.0 

101.3 

Montana 







Anaconda. 

18.0 

18,6 

9.9 

11.5 

67.3 

88.6 

Billings.. . 

21.9 

26.9 

12.3 

12.6 

94.0 

‘ 83.6 

BuWe. 

14.2 

15.0 

12.7 

12.6 

85.8 

7aa 

Great Falls. 

25.6 

27,6 

20.6 

9.4 

64.0 

44.8 

Helena.. 

22.8 

22.6 

16.1 

15.5 

65.7 

73.0 

Mifisoula.... 

33.2 

30.1 

10.9 

18.3 

52.3 

96.8 

* Fopuiatlon not estimated. 
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Birth, death, and infant moriality rates {exclusive of sHllhirihs) for cities in the 
birth registration area, 192S and 19^4 —Continued 


City 


Grand Island 
Hastings 

Lincoln . 

North Platte- 
Omaha.-:_ 


Nebraska 


Rate per 1,000 population 


Births 


1024 


23.7 

24.5 

22.6 
18 9 
24.3 


Deaths 


1924 


1023 


DoiUhs under 1 year 
I>er 1,000 births 


1924 


1923 


24.0 

25.0 

23.7 

20.5 

24.0 


17.0 
14. .1 
12. 1 
10.4 
12.7 


16.7 

15.8 

11.9 
10.2 
13.2 


96.7 

86.8 
57.0 
93.1 
66.8 


94.4 

83.3 

65,2 

93.8 

71.1 


Ne?j} Hampshire 

Berlin. 

Concord *... 

Dover... 

Keene... 

Laconia. .. 

Manchester__ 

Nashua -__ . 

Portsmouth. .. .. 


JNew Jersey 

Asbury Psirk. 

Atlantic City. 

Bajonnc __ 

Bellevill*' •... 

Bloomfield . 

Bndfs’f'ton . 

Camden . . . . . 

Cartel et . 

C’lifton .. 

Knst Oi.inRe ., . 

Elizabeth .. 

Englewood. 

Garfield . . 

Gloucester 
Hackensack 
Harrison 
Hoboken 
Irvington 
Jersey Citv 
Kearnv 
Long Binnch 

Millville . 

Montclair. 

Morristown* . 

New BiuiiSNMck - 

Newark. 

Orange. 

Passaic.. 

Pateison. 

Perth Amboy .. 

Philhnsbiiru_ 

Plaiiillcld_ 

Rahway - 

Summit_ 

Trenton. 

Union 

West Hoboken... 

West New York. 

West Oiange . , 


....I 



Albany . 

Amsterdam.- 

Auburn. 

Batavia. 

Beacon*. 

Binghamton' 

Buffalo. 

Cohoes . 

Corning. 

Cortland. 

Dunkirk. 

Elmira. 

Fulton. 

Geneva. 

Glens Fails.. 


york 


30 4 
21 4 

23.8 

26.8 
29.4 
25 7 
28 2 
18 2 


15 0 I 
2:1 9 
24 5 
19.0 
11 2 
24.4 
26.0 

22 5 

16 9 
r* 2 

:>) 

48.7 
27 9 

17 6 
43 9 
24 7 

2 ; 6 

lo 8 

2:4 6 
16 0 
41.6 

23 0 

10 9 
42 6 

30 3 
2.5 7 
49 5 
28.0 
22 0 

26 3 

20.8 

31 5 
19 4 

27 2 

24 5 
21 7 

18 2 
17 5 

11 U 


20.2 
2:4 9 
20 3 
28 8 
18 8 
20 4 
23 6 

23 0 

24 4 
26.1 
24.9 
22.6 
24.0 
24.4 
24,2 


30 6 
17 7 

23.8 
21 9 
28.5 
25 0 

25.9 
19.1 


15.9 

24 0 
26.1 
19 7 
11.8 

23.6 

25.6 

25 2 
17 1 
6 2 


•t I. u 

27 9 
18 1 
39 7 
23.3 

21 7 
12 8 

2.4 7 
18 8 
47 2 
23 3 

9 7 
43 3 
27 4 

2.5 .3 
46 2 
27 2 

22 0 

2.5 H 
20 7 
29.2 

23 7 
23.7 

24 6 
20 9 
19 5 
17 6 
12 2 


19 5 
25.9 

20 5 
28.8 
17 9 
20 7 
23.0 
21.4 

2 : 4.1 

24 1 


2.5.2 

22.0 


24.6 
23.3 

23.6 


10 2 
19,0 
14 4 

16.3 
J6 3 

11 9 

12 4 

12.4 


10 8 
18 6 

8 4 

i:j 1 

7. i 
15 3 
1:4 H 
(> 5 
6 9 
6 3 

0 ) 

20 0 
6 8 
10 1 
19 7 
8 8 

14 0 
R 9 

12 2 
10 0 
29 0 

10 9 
7.1 

22 8 

11 2 
11 2 

15 0 

9 2 
12 I 

10 5 

11 5 
1:4 7 
10 9 
14.9 
14 4 

8 6 
6.3 

6 4 

7 5 


15 4 
11.6 
12 7 
16.2 
17.0 

14.2 
12 7 

12.7 

13.2 
18.0 

13.3 

1:4.4 

11.2 

13.8 

18.3 


9. 6 
21.6 
15 7 
16.4 
IS 9 
12 8 
15 1 
12 0 


13 8 
19 7 
8 3 
10 9 
7.0 
IS 9 
H .5 
6 :i 


H. 1 

0 ) 

19 3 
6.7 

10 7 

20 6 
8 1 

1:5 0 
8 1 
12 0 
10 7 
29 4 
16 0 
8 0 
25 1 
14.5 


11 6 
16 9 
10 8 

13 1 
9.4 
9 5 

14 7 
n 4 
l'4S 
14 0 

8.7 
0 4 
5 2 
7.6 


16 2 
11 4 
13 2 
18.3 
10 2 
15 9 
13.5 


13 7 
15.1 
lai 
13 9 
14.0 
14.0 
14.5 


15.6 


8,3,6 

94.4 

53. 9 

80.0 

87. 1 

77.4 

76.4 

47.1 

63.6 

110.1 

92. 6 

117.2 

75.7 

109.5 

67.7 

76.4 

.59.7 

85.7 

76.9 

85.3 

71 6 

61.8 

94.0 

54 4 

77 7 

:17.9 

85. .5 

61.9 

90.6 

88.8 

92 1 

95.1 

78.4 

f>6 3 

66. 2 

56. 7 

66 6 

68.6 

72 8 

41 3 

66 7 

71.1 

63. 6 

109 2 

58 8 

69 7 

69.9 

63.8 

71.3 

74.4 

44 9 

61.9 

76.6 

76.2 

(>.5. 6 

53.9 

84 7 

93.5 

74 6 

102. 5 

88 6 

95.1 

61 7 

99.3 

.58 8 

68 8 

64.6 

67.7 

4.5.1 

42.5 

64.6 

74.5 

65.2 

67.6 

79.9 

73.7 

86 4 

80.4 

.55 3 

69.1 

69 0 

47. 1 

54 8 

53.0 

92.0 

78 1 

60 1 

65.7 

52 1 

60.4 

33.6 

44.0 

67.0 

42.9 

71.8 

90.0 

52.0 

61.7 

76.0 

67.7 

60 .5 

100.7 

101.0 

65.6 

74.1 

72.5 

84.2 

80.8 

83.3 

101.4 

70.7 

86,2 

103.3 

74.4 

81.2 

86.8 

88.9 

93.2 

76.2 

99.1 

05.3 

91.0 

95.5 

74.3 


1 Population not estimated. 
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Birth, death, and infant mortedity ratet (exdtuiee of etUlbirtka) for eitiee in the 
birth registration area, 19S3 and i9S4 —Continued 



Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 
per 1,000 births 

City 

Births 

Deaths 


1024 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

New york—Continued 







Olovorsville. 

18.2 

19.7 

16.0 

14.7 

58.1 

68.6 

Herkimer. 

22.1 

26.7 

11.3 

15.6 

66.1 

74,% 

Horiieil .-. 

19.0 

20.0 

12.4 

14.0 

63.8 

90,4 

Hudson. 

30.9 

31.3 

39.2 

18.3 

73.8 

6?. 2 

IHon .-. 

18 6 

14 H 

13 9 

12.5 

86 8 

64.1 

IthttCft.-.-. 

24 7 

24.1 

17.0 

17.6 

53 8 

72.3 

Jamestown.... 

21 8 

22 1 

12 7 

12.9 

70,1 

68.6 

Johnstown. 

10.6 

11.9 

11.8 

13.3 

59 3 

136.4 

KluKSton . 

22 1 

21.4 

19.0 

19.6 

66 8 

68.6 

Lackawanna*...-. 

46 7 

44.3 

14. 5 

2a6 

102. 2 

161.7 

Lfttlo Falls. 

24.5 

21.8 

13.1 

11 3 

82.3 

72.4 

Lockport. 

Middletown*. 

21.8 

21 5 

13.4 

14.4 

41.1 

92 4 

18 8 

16 5 

22.1 

21.6 

66 1 

74.6 

Mount Vernon . 

21 1 

22.3 

9.2 

9.5 

61.9 

46.6 

Now. Ilochelle. . 

20-0 

18 0 

9 8 

8.9 

49 1 

47.3 

New York--.- . 

21.6 

21 7. 

11.8 

11.7 

67.7 

66.6 

Bronx Borough. 

17.4 

17 7 

9.3 

9 0 

59 7 

66.3 

Brooklyn Boiough. 

23.1 

22.8 

10.8 

11.1 

63,5 

69.7 

Manhattan Borough . 

22 1 

22.7 

14 0 

13.4 

73.9 

76.3 

Queens Borough . 

20 3 

19 4 

10.2 

11 1 

69 2 

67 1 

Richmond Borough. 

22 3 

I 22 4 

16 0 

13.2 

69 2 

62.3 

Newburgh . 

Niagara Falls . 

19 8 

20 4 

15.1 

15 9 

62.4 

68.9 

26 7 

26 5 

9.4 

11 0 

62 3 

83.7 

North Tonawauda . 

20 7 

21.2 

11.7 

12 4 

93 0 

109.6 

Ogdensliurg* . 

Glean . 

28 5 

20 1 

1 31.1 

33 4 

107.9 

141.7 

21.7 

24 1 

12 3 

13 7 

73 6 

91.9 

Oneida . 

23 9 

20 7 

13 9 

17.5 

64.3 

102.1 

OneonUi . 

21 4 

22.2 

15.5 

18 7 

74 3 

102.2 

Oesmiiig . 

24 2 

24 8 

16.3 

16 6 

46.2 

46.1 

Oswego . 

19 1 

22 6 

12.6 

15.6 

02.5 

110.3 

Pcekskill . 

23 1 

22.2 

11 9 

14.5 

70 1 

78.9 

Plattshurg ... 

31 6 

30 0 

21 8 

21 7 

89 9 

107 0 

Port Chester . 

34 9 

31.9 

11 2 

14 3 

53 2 

66.4 

Pert Jervis .. 

21 4 

22.2 

18 2 

15 2 

IW 8 

86.6 

Poughkecfisie . . . 

17 9 

20 3 

13 2 

14,6 

91.8 

85.2 

Rensselaer . . . 

1 9 3 

10 8 

U 7 

11 6 

79.2 

102.6 

Roche-ster..- . 

20.1 

20 7 

n 1 

11.6 

58.8 

68.1 

Rome* .-. -. 

25 3 

2.3 5 

17.2 

19 4 

58 4 

82.3 

flaratogfi Springs, - . . 

22 5 

22 5 

21 3 

17 9 

40.4 

60.8 

Schenectady. -.. 

IH.6 

17.8 

U) 0 

10 4 

65 3 

69.4 

Syracuse . 

22 1 

22 7 

12 0 

13.0 

69 4 

82.8 

Tonawaiida .. . . .. 

20.8 

20 6 

9 5 

8.5 

70.5 

46.2 

Troy . 

21.0 

19.6 

18 3 

18 1 

92 1 

100.4 

Utica* . 

23 1 

23 1 

14 9 

15 4 

81-0 

81.1 

Watertown . 

26.3 

23.9 

16 0 

16.1 

95.7 

82.6 

Watervliot . . . 

13 4 

17.3 

10.2 

11.4 

126 7 

84.2 

White Plains ... 

2.3 7 

2.3 8 

11.7 

11 2 

49 8 

36.6 

Yonkcis ... 

21 7 

22 2 

9 9 

10 1 

72,1 

58.6 

Noith C&i’Qlina 







Asheville* . 

31 6 

26 4 

24.0 

25.2 

106.7 

133.3 

Charlotte .... 

31.8 

29.3 

If). 6 

16.3 

79 2 

101.6 

Durham . 

25 4 

26.9 

17.7 

1 15.8 

119.7 

135.9 

Gastonia . 

41 0 

42.4 

10.7 

16.3 

54.4 

99.4 

Goldsboro* . 

27 4 

29.1 

17.5 

18 8 

125 0 

159.3 

Greensboro . 

30 8 

25.6 

11 8 

12.0 

69.2 

78.0 

High Point . 

35 1 

32.2 

14.5 

11.2 

03.4 

69.0 

New Borne . 

24 4 

21.9 

18.0 

18,3 

127 5 

134.3 

Raleigh* . 

30.1 

28.2 

20.7 

23.6 

108.4 

122.6 

Rocky Mount . 

34 3 

33.8 

18.9 

17.4 

95.2 

105.8 

Sah.'^bury .. . 

20.8 

25.8 

10.7 

11.0 

61.5 

80.1 

Wilmington . . . 

27 0 

27.9 

16.7 

14.0 

128.2 

90.2 

Wilson . 

36.1 

33.2 

17.2 

i 17.3 

100.4 

102.8 

Winston-Hale m ... 

29.0 

26.3 

15.9 

14.5 

137.6 

139.6 

North Dakota 







Fargo . 

30.8 

(*) 

13.2 

(*) 

78.5 


Grand Forks . . . 

33.7 

(*) 

11.2 

(*) 

40.4 

<2 

Minot . .. 

25.6 

<») 

12.8 

(*) 

82.8 

(0 

*Not in the registration area in 1023. 
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Birthi deathy and infant mortality rates {exclusive of stillbirths) for cities in the 
birth registration areOy 192$ and 1924 —Continued 


City 


Ohio 

Akron.. 

AlUftnce. 

Ashtabula. 

Barberton. 

Bellaire. 

Bucyrus... 

Cambridge. 

Canton ... 

Chillicotho.. 

Cinciniiuti. 

Cleveland__ 

Cleveland Heights .. 

Columbus. 

Coshocton. 

Cuyahoga Falls. 

DuytoiK. ... 

East Cleveland. 

East hiverpool . 

East Voiingsto'VN n.. 

Elyria . 

Findlay . 

Fremont ... .. 

Hamilton... 

Iron ton* . 

Keninore. 

Lakewood. 

Lancusier... 

Tdmn . . 

Lorain. 

Mansfield. 

Marietta.. 

Marion. 

Martins I'Vrry . 

Massillon . . . 

Middletown. 

New Philadelphia. 

Newark ... __ 

Niles . 

Norwood... 

Piqun.-.. 

Poitsmoulh ... 

Balem __ 

Bandusky.... 

Springfield .. . 

Steubcnvilh'. 

Tiffin . 

Toledo 

Warren_ 

Youngstown 
Zanesville*.. 


Orri707i 

Astoria .. 

Eugene.. 

Portland.. 

Salem.... 


Pennsylmnia 

Allentown. 

Altoona. 

Ainbridge. 

Beaver Fulls. 

Berwick. 

Bethlehem. 

Braddock. 

Bradfoi*d... 

Bristol. 

Butler. 

Cannonshurg. 

Carbondale. 

Carli^e. 

> Population not estimated. 



Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 
per 1,000 births 

Births 

Deaths 


1024 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 


0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

01.1 

65.7 


21.0 

22 7 

10 6 

11.2 

80.1 

68.6 


24.6 

24 7 

11.4 

12. 1 

61.1 

68.3 

_ 

22.0 

20 7 

9.9 

9 5 

87 0 

96.0 


24 4 

Zl 9 

12 0 

12 6 

115. 1 

105.8 

.... 

17 8 

18.6 

11. 1 

11 7 

58 5 

67.0 

. .. 

2:i 2 

27 4 

13 1 

14 8 

40. 5 

53.3 


24 1 

24. 1 

10.1 

10 4 

80 7 

61.8 


25.0 

25,7 

14 2 

14 8 

75. 4 

97.9 

.... 

21 0 

20.5 

15.2 

10. 1 

78.8 

79.9 


23.0 

23.2 

10.2 

10 8 

66.1 

67.2 

_ 

4.1 

4 4 

8.7 

9 0 

46. 5 

103.4 


21 2 

21.1 

13.2 

15. 3 

65. 3 

75.5 


17. K 

19 7 

12 1 

14 8 

8.3.7 

45.0 


18 8 

20 2 

7.4 

0.3 

28. 5 

76 7 

_« 

19 0 

18 9 

10 9 

1) 8 

72 1 

79.4 


3.2 

5.0 

6 4 

6 6 

149 1 

82.4 


30 1 

26 2 

14 1 

15 0 

60. 8 

91.1 


27,1 

30 S 

7.8 

8.0 

no 8 

119 5 

_ 

22 7 

2:1.4 

11.2 

n.o 

56.8 

45.2 

_ 

20 0 

19 7 

1,1. 6 

15.3 

78 0 

77.1 


15 .5 

17 7 

H 8 

10 5 

75 5 

67.5 

_ 

27 7 

26 1 

12 7 

13 5 

69 9 

75.0 


26 9 

28 9 

15. 8 

16 9 

90.4 

104.1 

_ 

20 3 

2:1 5 

4 4 

5.0 

62 2 

57. 2 


13 1 

14 5 

7 4 

8.4 

55. 1 

70.8 


23 3 

22 8 

14 4 

14 0 

70. 3 

65.9 


21 1 

23 7 

12 4 

13 6 

72 6 

66.0 


25 5 

24 8 

10 2 

11 1 

54 0 

94 6 


21.2 

19 8 

10 7 

12 7 

68 2 

73. :4 


20 9 

19 8 

14 6 

14 5 

100 6 

53.2 

. 

20 6 

20 0 

10 2 

13 4 

59 9 

97.4 


19 3 

23. 5 

1:1 5 

15 6 

108 5 

98 3 


23 7 

23 6 

13 0 

12 7 

64.6 

60.1 


29 1 

29 4 

9.8 

10 4 

73.0 

80.9 


23,4 

ZK 4 

9 4 

9.9 

25 4 

70.4 


20.2 

19 3 

12 5 

14 2 

81 4 

68 5 


20 9 

20 7 

5 8 

7 1 

62 5 

92 ! 9 


7 0 

7.4 

6 4 

5 7 

93.1 

62 8 


19 2 

20 7 

15 1 

15 1 

79.2 

68 1 


28 0 

27 9 

13 6 

14 2 

92. 3 

101 9 


26.3 

25. 3 

15 5 

17 5 

59 0 

02 3 


22 2 

21 6 

13 0 

13 8 

.53. 9 

69.0 

... 

18 7 

19 8 

12 1 

13. 2 

59 8 

91. 5 


25,1 

2:1 1 

15 2 

15 6 

94. 1 

81.7 


17 1 

18 2 

i 13 7 

15.9 

106.9 

83.3 


20.7 

20.6 

1 11.7 

12 6 

69,2 

74.2 


26 2 

25 ,5 

12 0 

12 2 

65 4 

70.2 


27 3 

25 4 

10 7 

11 3 

72.8 

86.7 

-- 

26 9 

24 3 

16. 0 

16. 2 

89.7 

99.9 


17 6 

16.8 

9 8 

11 1 

42 4 

68.7 


39. 3 

30. 7 

20 6 

15 6 

29.7 

41.4 

_ 

18 7 

18 4 

11.7 

11.2 

53. 6 

1 62.7 

.... 

20 4 

1.5. 3 

32.6 

33 1 

53.2 

61.9 


20 8 

21 2 

13 1 

14 2 

97.9 

94.9 


26 5 

21 8 

11.0 

12 r, 

54. 9 

72.1 


21.6 

26.4 

5. 5 

7 5 

71.2 

63.7 


24.2 

21 5 

16.6 

14 6 

91 5 

81.5 


25 7 

25, 0 

10.3 

1 11 7 

72.2 

83.6 


21 9 

23 8 

7.6 

8.7 

02 0 

68.2 


33 3 

34 7 

18.1 

17.1 

116.8 

86 1 

---- 

25.1 

25.2 

16.0 

15.4 

53,0 

63.1 


2S.2 

27.5 

10.4 

11.4 

80.8 

72.0 


23.2 

25.4 

10.8 

10.6 

57.1 

55.7 


25. 4 

23.7 

9.7; 

9.0 

75.8 

71.2 


30 4 

25.0 

15.1 

15 4 

98.5 

110.2 

— 

21.6 

2 : 1.7 

i 18. 1 i 

16.7 

79.4 

94.7 
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Birth, death, and infant m(3irt<dUy rolet (exelueive of ttiUbirBu) for oilieo in tho 
birth reffistration area, 19iS and 1994 —^Continuod 



Pennsylvania—Continued 

Carnegie.. 

Oarrick.. 

Chambersburg.. 

Charleroi.. 

Chester. ........ 

Cofttesville...... 

Coltimbirt.... 

Oounellsvillo.. 

Dickson City... 

Donora. 

Du Hois... 

Dunmoro... 

Dtiqiiesne... 

Kaston. 

Erie.. . 

Fa? rcll. 

Ori’cnsburg . 

Harii'ihiirg.. 

Har.clton... 

Hoircsteixl. 

Joiujotte ... 

Johnstijwn.. 

I^nncaMor. 

Lebniion .. 

McKcos iloeks. 

McKcospoit. 

Mahnno\ Cil>.. . 

MeadviJlc. 

Moncsson. 

Mount (’'inmel .. 

Nanlieoko. 

New rnsde. 

New Km'iingloit. 

Noiiislown* . . -.. . 

North IJrnddotk. 

Oil (Mty. 

Old Forgo.. . ... 

Olyphant . .. 

Philadelphia. 

Phoenix ville . .. 

Pittshuigh. 

Plttston.. .. 

Plymouth. 

Pottstow'ii .. 

Pottsvllle .. 

PunxsiitaW'ney.. 

Rending ... 

Scranton.. . . 

Shnniokiii.. .. 

Sharon. . 

Shell nndoali.... 

Steeltoi) . 

SuTibui.v . 

Swissvalo .... 

Tniniuiun... 

TJniontown... .. 

Warren... 

Washington. 

West Chester*. 

Wilkes-Ilane... 

Wilkinshing . 

Wlllminsport... 

Woodlawn. 

York. 

Rovth Carolina 

Anderson.. 

Charleston. 

Columbia*... 

Florence . 

Greenville.*_ 

flnartanburg... 

) Population not estimated. 




07.1 

6&0 

07.6 

87.3 
68.6 
mo 
81.1 
04.5 

116.1 
151.6 
11.5.0 
97-4 
68.0 
106.8 

101.4 

86.5 
93. 1 
83. .3 

106.5 

89.6 
81. I 

107.4 
124 2 

78.3 
124 3 

72 .3 
69.0 

104.6 
in 9 
82.0 
6 ti. 5 

108.1 

88.5 

77.5 

100.3 

76.1 

76.6 

107.8 

98.1 

128.7 

72.3 

104.7 

97.6 

141.3 

86.2 

07.6 

86.7 

76.8 

118.8 

127.7 
81.2 
97.7 

101.7 
86 5 
46.6 

110.6 

138.3 

90.4 

71.4 
76.0 
08.6 

76.9 


07,4 

m9 


105.4 


141.0 


06.3 


61.0 
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Birth, death, and in/ant mortality rates (exdudve of stillbirths) for cities in the 
birth registration area, 19i3 and 1934 —Continuea 



Rato per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year 
irer 1,000 births 

City 

Births 

Deaths 


1024 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

Vermont 

Barrc..... 

24.2 

19.3 

13.9 

i 

17.1 ! 

74,4 

72.5 

Burlington. 

30.7 

28 5 

16.5 

16.9 

88.7 

104.0 

Rutland . 

22.6 

21 3 

16.3 

16.9 

59.7 

79.0 

Virginia 

Alosnnclria. 

28.9 

27 2 

16 5 

16.0 

99.8 

114.5 

Charlottesville .. 

22.1 

27.7 

12 0 

16. .5 

80,4 

76.4 

Danville .... 

28 1 

20 1 

16.4 

16 0 

103.4 

93.3 

Lynchhurp. 

27.3 

29.1 1 

16 3 

16 6 

76.0 1 

71.6 

Newport Nev/s - .... 

11.6 

in 5 1 

7 5 

9.6 

91,1 i 

81.6 

Noifolk.... 

17.3 

18 4 

10.6 

13.6 

81.6 

07.1 

Petersburg.. 

21 7 

21 3 

16.2 

15 i 

143.8 

102 9 

Porlsniouth... 

10.2 

20 0 

12.0 

11 2 

122.0 

08.8 

Kichniond .*. 

23 7 

2.3 8 

16 3 

16 6 

87.6 

110.0 

Rounoko . 

31.0 

32 2 

13 0 

14 4 

85.0 

91.2 

Staunton*.-. 

17.0 

15 4 

28.1 

20.0 

126.3 

91.6 

Washington 

Aberdeen. 

24.0 

24 5 

10 0 

11.8 

31.2 

36.0 

Rrliinpliam . 

n 6 1 

22 7 ^ 

12 3 

13. 5 

58.3 

69.5) 

Evi'ioit . 

20.0 

17.7 ! 

n 6 

11 6 

66.1 

r3.o 

llofniitan...*_ 

23.0 i 

21 8 

0.0 

9 9 

67.7 

60.8 

Seattle . 

0) 


(0 

(») 

45.3 

49.7 

Sriokane.i 

(1) 

(*) 

(>) 

0) 

61.7 

48.3 

Tficoniu .1 

21.7 

21.3 

JI.l 

10.9 

66 8 

48.4 

Vancoinei .. 

17 8 

18 2 

11 0 

10 9 

71.4 

31.7 

W.ilh Wiilla. 

2t .5 

24.1 

13 .6 

12 0 

48.0 

63 5 

Yakinia. 

27.0 

. 20 2 

16 0 

16.1 

76 8 

50.4 

Tl'i.YC07win 

Apideton .*. 

23 2 

24 5 

16 5 

J3 5 

103.6 

40 0 

Ashland . 

27.0 

25 4 

23 0 

If) 7 

76.9 

60 0 

Boloit .. 

22 7 

22 7 

0 9 

12 3 

51 0 

f;o. 0 

Eau Claire* . 

28.6 

1 31 8 

15.3 

17.2 

09 5 

00.2 

I'ond dll Lae. 

27.3 

1 2V 7 

14 2 

15 0 

01.6 

60 0 

Oioen Hay..... 

2tl 6 

I 2H 0 

16 7 

17 9 

06.1 

03 0 

Janesville... 

20..'^) 

18 0 

11 2 

il.3 

07.3 

.53.2 

Kenosha .. 

i 21.5 

[ 20 1 

7 3 

8 7 

6a 0 

80.5 

La Cio.sse . . 

30 2 

28 0 

17 3 

16 4 

56.6 

71 8 

Madison * . .... 

24 8 

i 24 4 

li 0 

13 3 

40 0 

70.3 

Mamtowoe- . ... .. 

22 r, 

21 8 

11 3 

12 4 

81 8 

107.4 

Marinette... 

• 23.7 

20 2 

14 7 

13.8 

126.9 

47 3 

Milwaukee. 

22 6 

22 7 

9.8 

10.8 

70.3 

78.7 

Oshkosh- ..-. 

22.6 

22.0 

13.0 

14.0 

73.0 

78.1 

Bneine... .... 

10.1 

21 4 

8.1 

0 0 

64.3 

77.6 

Sheboygan...— 

24.9 

22.0 

11 6 

12 .6 

65.9 

70,0 

Stevens Point. 

26 8 

26 0 

J3.0 

12 0 

88 8 

77.9 

Superior... 

Waukesha... 

22.0 

21 8 

11 0 

10 9 

65.3 

86.6 

23 0 

22 4 

9 0 

11 4 

69.9 

53.3 

Wausau... 

20.8 

2a 0 

14.7 

18 5 

86.0 

65.5 

West Alha-_. 

25.8 

22.9 

7.6 

8.3 

61.4 

96.6 

Wyoming 

Casper..... 

35 0 

41 0 

12.0 

18.9 

74.0 

00.8 

Cheyenne. 

25.8 

28 3 

11.4 

13.1 

71.4 

105.8 


i Population not estimated. 
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Birth or death rates per 1,000 population, for the Stales and cities in the birth 
tration area from which either birth or death transcripts only have been received 
for the year 


Area 

DeMh rate per LOGO 
population 

Area 

Death rate per 1,000 
population 

1924 

1923 

1 

1924 

1923 

Kansas. 

0.9 

11.0 

Massaclnwotls—Uontinued. 




13 0 

14.0 

Danvers town* _ 

24.5 

28.1 

Kural . 

8 8 

10.0 

Dedham town__ 

9.3 

10.4 





8 0 

9 6 


15.0 

14 5 

Everett. 

7.5 

9.0 


15.2 

14.0 

Fall River. 

13.1 

13.7 


13 4 

16.1 

Fitchburg . 

11.8 

11.1 


12.5 

14.1 

Framingham town.. 

14.0 

14.9 


G.9 

9 0 

Gardner town... 

13.3 

12.7 


16.9 

16 1 

Gloucester.. .. 

13.0 

12.9 

Fort Scott.. 

19 1 

18 7 

Greenfield town. 

9 0 

9.0 

Hutchinson __ 

9 7 

10 9 

Haverhill. 

11.0 

10.9 

IndepciKionce____ 

11 1 

10 9 

Holyoke*.. 

13.0 

13.8 

Kansas City _ . 

12.5 i 

14 9 

Lawrenet* . 

10.7 

11.7 

Lawrenw __-_ 

15.2 

14 1 

Leominster.. 

j 12 3 

11.3 

Leavenworth.. . 

17.4 

17 0 

liOwell. 

13 3 

14.6 


9.7 

11 1 

Lvnu _ __ 

11.1 

11.7 

Pittsburg.__ 

11 0 

9 8 

Malden . - . 

10.0 

11.8 

Kalina.. 

12 4 

11 7 

Marlborough. 

11.0 

12.8 

ToiK*ka_.- . 

14.fi 

14 4 

Medford-..-. 

> 9.4 

9.0 

WiVhita.- 

12 4 

14 5 

Melrose.. 

11 9 

12.1 


_ 



12 .3 

12.6 

Kentucky . .. 

10.5 

11 9 

Milford town 

1 13.9 

13.4 

V 1 ban .. 

15 5 

16 5 

Natick town . 

14.1 

14.6 

Rural. 

9.3 

10 8 

New Bedford. 

10 2 

12.2 




Nowtkiir 

15 4 

10 1 

Ashland./ 

11.8 

15.7 

All V W l/iAl j JH/l 1 - . w p. - ^ - 

Newton . 

10 3 

11.4 

(’ovinglon. 

14.0 

15 0 

North Adams. 

12.7 

12.8 

JlriKlcrson . 

18 1 

16 3 

Nortluunpton*.... 

17.3 

19 5 

Lexington *. 

22 7 

23 4 

Northiiridge town . 

8.2 

10 8 

Louisville .. 

15.2 

10 2 

Norwood town. 

8.6 

8.4 

Newport. 

10 4 

11 1 

IVabody... 

11.3 

10.9 

Owensboro . 

17.1 

17.1 

Pittsfield 

12 4 

12 0 

Paducah . 

20.5 

17 1 

Plvnionth town. 

11.9 

11.7 




Quincy.... 

I 8 8' 

9.5 

Massachusetts . 

12 1 

13 0 

Revere ....i 

5 7 

6 8 

Urban . 

11 9 

12 7 

Salem.I 

11.9 

13.9 

Kurai . 

12 5 

13.9 

Sfuicus town ... .. 

8 0 1 

7.7 




Pofiicrv ilto 1 

9 7 ! 

11.2 

Adams town .. 

8 8 ! 

8 1 

Sout h br id ge t ow’ii.| 

9.0 

8! 6 

Ainesbury to^^ n.. 

11.5 

13 2 

HpiinpfUld 1 

11.4 

11.9 

Arlingtown town. . . 

11 4 

10 8 

Taunton* . I 

15.0 

17.2 

Attleboro. 

11 9 

12 5 

Wakefield.| 

9.7 

10.9 

Behnont town . 

8.7 

8 6 

Waltham . .! 

12 0 

13.8 

Bex^orly. 

10.9 

12.0 

W aterlown 1 own. I 

5 6 

6.3 

Boston . 

14 1 

14.9 

Wetister town 

6.6 

9.4 

Braintree town . 

13.4 

13 1 

West Springfield town _ 

8.2 

9.0 

Brockton . 

10.2 

10 6 

Wcstfielil town ... 

12.7 

12.2 

Brookline town . 

10,4 

10.8 

Wevmouth town . 

10 2 

10 .5 

('’arnbridge. 

12.8 

13.7 

Winclie.sier town . 

10.8 

11.6 

('hclsea. 

11 7 

11 5 

Winthiop town . 

9 2 

8.0 

Uhieoiwe.... 

8.6 

9 1 

W'oburn . 

11.5 

11.9 

Ulinlon town _ 

12.1 

13 4 

Worcester .j 

12.6 

13.1 


A rea 

Ruth rat( 
popu 

1024 

E? per 1,000 
lation 

Area 

Birth rate p«r l#fK)0 
population 

1923 

1924 

1023 

Iowa. 

18 6 

0) 

Iowa— Continued. 



Urban. 

20.3 

0) 

Fort Dodge ___ 

23.9 

0) 

(») 

Rural. 

18.0 

0) 

Foil Madison___ 

18.9 




Tmvn. r’ity ^ 

30 7 

(0 

Boone... 

16.9 

(0 

Keokuk 

23.4 

0) 

Burlington . 

20.6 

(0 

Marshalltown_ _i 

18.6 

(I) 

Cedar Rapids. 

17.8 

(1) 

Mason (vity 

21.1 


(Minton . 

17.8 


Muscat ine _ 

18.0 


Council BlulTs. 

23.0 

h) 

Ottumwa. - __ 

24.7 

(1) 

Davenport. 

14 3 

(*) 

Rioux (h’ty __ 

21.4 

(1) 

Des Moines . 

20 9 

(») 

Waterloo__ 

17.6 

U) 

Dubuque. 

21.8 

0) 


1 



* Not in Mio registration area in 1923. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 25, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended April 25,1925, and corresponding ircck of 1924- {From the Weekly 
Health Index, April 88, 1985, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Departmeni 


of Commerce) 

Wepk ended Corresponding 

Apr 25, in2r> week, 1924 

I^oliciesi in force,... 59, 553, 173 55, 772, 326 

Number of death claims___12, 989 12, 005 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate, 11. 4 11. 2 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 85, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1984- {From the Weekly Health Index, April 88,1985, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total ((wl cities). - - 

Akron. 

Albiinv * . 

Atlanta. 

Baltimore * . 

BinmnKham. 

Boston.. 

Bridgeport. 

Buffalo... 

Cambridge. 

Camden . 

Chicago * . 

Cincinn.tti. 

Cleveland. 

Cohiinbus. 

Dallas . 

Denver . 

Des Moines. 

Detroit.. .. 

Duluth .. 

Eric . .. 

Fall Kivei ♦.. 

Flint . 

Fort Worth.. 

Grsiiul Kapids ...- 

Houston. . 

Indianapolis. 

Jacksonville, Fla. . 

Jersey ( ItV-,- - 

Kansas City, K.ina. 

Kansas City, Mo . 

Los Angeles. 

Louisville.. 

Lowell. 

Lynn.. 

Memphis. 

Milwaukee.. 

Minneapolis.. 

Nashville c. 

New Bedford . 

New Haven. 

New Oilcans. 

Now York. 

Bronx Borough. .. 

Brooklyn Borough. 

Manhattan Borough 

Queens Boi ough... 

Richmond Borough. 


Week ended Apr. 
25,192.') 

Annual 
death 
rate jier 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Apr. 25, 

10253 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate t 

Week 
ended 
Apr 25, 
1025 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

wt«ik, 

1924 

7,597 

14 6 

*14 3 

90:i 

*924 


39 



6 

5 

66 

39 

17 0 

13 2 

3 

.5 

67 

80 

17.9 

19 9 

8 

12 


237 

15 5 

17.9 

24 

32 

70 

66 

If) 6 

18.4 

9 

9 


240 

16 0 

15.1 

21 

28 

64 

32 



3 

1 

48 

193 

lb 2 

14.5 

27 

33 

no 

39 

18 1 

22 8 

4 

4 

69 

52 

21 1 

15 7 

9 

9 

148 

784 

13 6 

12 7 

no 

04 

97 

152 

19 4 

15 6 

7 

13 

41 

224 

12 . r> 

12.3 

20 

29 

50 

73 

13.9 

12 2 

5 

8 

47 

48 

12 9 

J0.1 

7 

12 


91 



8 

10 


47 

16.4 

10 1 

8 

1 

137 

298 



70 

54 

no 

26 

12 3 

10.1 

2 

0 

42 

29 



4 

8 

78 

38 

if). 4 

!. 99 ' 

6 

7 

86 

20 



5 

3 

82 

37 

12 7 

n o' 

f) 

2 


44 

15.2 

If) 9 

r, 

3 

78 

56 



13 

7 


107 

15 5 

.ii 3 " 

0 

7 

02 

38 

18 9 

16 3 

5 

3 

111 

77 

12 7 

14.2 

9 

14 

63 

31 

13 1 

14 1 

5 

6 

105 

lU 

16 2 

15 7 

14 

15 


216 



27 

20 

76 

81 

16 3 

14.3 

8 

6 

70 

27 

12 1 

18 5 

2 

4 

35 

15 

7.5 

7 5 

1 

4 

27 

64 

19. 1 

20.3 

6 

8 


156 

16.1 

10.2 

22 

16 

101 

108 

1.3.2 

11.7 

17 

11 

91 

64 

22.7 

22 4 

5 

3 


32 

12.3 

1.5.7 

3 

i 7 

50 

52 

16.2 

11 0 

4 

6 

52 

172 

21.6 

16.6 

29 

14 


1,611 

13.8 

13.9 

192 

198 

77 

189 

10.9 

10.8 

21 

22 

73 

530 

12.4 

12 6 

68 

74 

71 

719 

16.6 

16.2 

86 

82 

80 

127 

11.5 

13.8 

15 

18 

74 

46 

17.9 

16.4 

2 

2 

36 


t Annual rate per 1,(KX) population. , , . 

* Deaths under 1 year per l.OtiO births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 62 cities. 

< Deaths for week ended Fiiday, Apr. 24,1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 25 y 1925 y infant mortality j annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 192J^. (From the Weekly Health IndeXy April 28, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 



Weekended Apr 
25, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 



1,000 

corre* 

Week 

Corre- 

rate 
week 
ended 
Apr. 26, 
1925 


Total 

Death 

spending 

ended 

spending 


deaths 

rate 

wwk, 

Apr. 25, 

week. 




1924 

1925 

1924 

Newark, N. J. 

120 

13.8 

14 0 

21 

26 

96 

Norfolk. 

m 

IJ. 1 

14.0 

5 

4 

89 

Oakland. 

51 

10.5 

11.4 

8 

14 

94 

Oklahoma City. ... 

20 

9.8 

13.0 

3 

2 


Omaha . .. . 

7H 

19.2 

13.5 

11 

5 

105 

Paterson. 

33 

12.1 

15 6 

5 

6 

84 

Philadelphia. 

4H7 

12.8 

15.4 

51 

60 

64 

Pittsburgh,. ... . 

200 

17 0 

17 7 

33 

14 

110 

Portland, Oreg . 

70 

14.0 

11.1 

6 

7 

62 

Providewe... 

80 

17.0 

15.0 

9 

13 

72 

Richmond. 

64 

15.1 

15.6 

10 

10 

121 

Rochester. 

JOfi 

10.7 


12 


95 

8t. Louis. 

227 

14.4 

17.0 

14 

23 


St. Paul ... 

77 

10 3 

14 5 

10 

12 

85 

Salt Lake City «. 

28 

11 2 

17.0 

3 

10 

47 

San Antonio..... 

01 j 

10.1 

16.3 

15 

10 


San Fruucisco, .. 

149 1 

13.9 

15.1 

1 7 

9 

40 

Schent'cLady. 

I 25: 

12.8 

10.4 

4 

4 

113 

Seattle. . 

i 84 



5 

3 

61 

Somerville. 

i 25 1 

h'H 

13.5 

i 2 

1 

64 

Sjiokane. ... ... 

28 



2 

0 

44 

Springfield, Mass . 

! 38 

13 0 

12.3 

! 1 

3 

16 

Syracuse. 

50 

13.0 

11.9 

H 

7 

176 

Tacoma. 

29 

14 5 

10.1 

1 

4 

24 

Toledo. 

70 

12 7 

14.7 

5 

13 

45 

Trenton. 

52 

1 20.5 

17.7 

7 

5 I 

114 

Washington, D. c; . 

100 

10.8 

15.0 

21 

^ 1 
4 

118 

Waterbury... . 

22 



4 

4 

88 

Wilmington, Del. 

20 

.8 .V 

12'fi 

1 

4 

23 

Worcester. 

34 

8 9 

16.3 

3 

7 

35 

Yonkers . 

19 

8 9 

10. 5 

1 

1 

22 

Youngstown ... 

30 

9 8 

13.1 

7 

9 

89 


* Deaths for week entlcd Friday, Apr r4, 














































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or IocmI, can effectively prevent or control disease mihotU 
knowledge of wherij ivherc, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports arc preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health olheers 

Reports for Week Ended May 2, 1925 


Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis,.. 2 

Chicken pox. .. 44 

Diphthoiia.. 7 

Dysentery. 112 

Influenza.. ..-. 134 

Lethnrnc incopluihtis. 1 

Malaria. 42 

Measits.. ..*. 20 

Mumps.-. 04 

Paratyphonl fever .. 7 

Pellagra. .. 3Q 

PneuDionui. lU 

Scarlet fever. . .. 41 

Smallpox. 114 

Tetanus . 2 

Tuberculosis. flO 

Typhoul fever --. 24 

Whooping cough.. 43 

AUIZONA 

Chicken pox .-. 12 

Diphtheiia. •'» 

Influenza.. M) 

Measles .— 03 

Mumps.. ill 

Scarlet fever.—. H 

Bmalliiox...-. 3 

Tuberculosis... 2\l 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 10 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox.-. 22 

Diphtheria. 1 

Influenza. 121 

Malaria. O-’’ 

Measles. 20 

Mumps. 

Pellagra.-. 17 

Scarlet fever. 0 

Smallpox.— 14 

Trachoma. ^ 

TuUirculosis. 1® 

Typhoid fever. 11 

Whooninff cough. 20 


Cases 


Diphtheria. US 

Influenza... 61 

Lcprtisy—Kings County. 1 

Li'thaigic ciicophalitis. 

Kein ('minty. 1 

Ivoa Angelc"i . 1 

San Francibco . 1 

Measles. 86 

Poliomyelitis' 

Kings (‘oiinty. 1 

JiOS Angeles. 1 

Alodcsto . 3 

Redondo Beach. 1 

Ban Diego. 3 

Ban Francisco. 2 

Santa lunula ..... 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever—Dassen 

County. 1 

Scarlet fever.. 109 

Smallpox 

Corning . 9 

liOng Beach ... 11 

Los Angeles . 42 

Los -\ngeles (^ounty..... 13 

Oakland . 19 

Sun Diego. 24 

Seat! m mg. 61 

Typhoid fovci. 11 

cononADo 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox. 20 

Diphtheria. 16 

Influenza. 1 

Measles... 6 

Mumps. 20 

Pneumonia. 6 

Scarlet fever. 24 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis.,. 22 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 8 
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CONNECTfCtTT 

Cases 

BotnUsm.-. 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Clucken poi^. 51 

Diphtheria. 28 

German inenslefi. 28 

Influema. 11 

I/ethargic encephalitis.- 1 

Measles. 207 

Mumps. 29 

Pneiimonia (all forms). 68 

Scarlet fever. 107 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Smallpox. 2 

Tuberculosis (all fonns). 39 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough . 165 

DliLAWARE 

Chicken pox. 3 

Diphtheria. 2 

Measles. 9 

Pneumonia. 1 

Mumps. 6 

Scurlet fever. 6 

Tuberculosis. 1 

Typhoid fever. 1 

AV hooping cough.- 1 

OEOKOIA 

Chicken pox. 34 

Conjunctivitis (acute). 1 

Diphtheria. 10 

Dysentery. 50 

German measles. 1 

Hookworm disease. 5 

Influenza. 109 

Malaria. 04 

Measles. 8 

Mumps. 44 

Pellagra .-. ll 

Pneumorim. 34 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever.., .. 2 

Septic sore throat. 9 

Smallpox. 14 

Tuberculosis. 0 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping cough. 34 

ILLINOIS 

Ceiebrospinal meningitis: 

Saline ('oiinty. 1 

Will County. 1 

Diphtheria* 

Cook County. 72 

Scattering. 19 

Influenza. 29 

Lethargic eneoiihGlitis—Pullon County. 1 

Measles. bSOS 

Pneumonia. 298 

Poliomyelitis: 

Coles (^ounty. i 

Cook ('ounty . 2 

Madison County. 1 


iLimoiB-^oontlnued 


Scarlet fever: Cases 

Cook County. 221 

Peoria County . U 

Stephenson (’ounty. 10 

Scattering. 95 

Smallpox. 43 

Tuberculosis... 229 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping cough. 285 

INDIANA 

Anthrax- Henry County. 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox... 31 

Diphtheria. 13 

Influenza . 138 

Measles . 103 

Mumps. 3 

Pneumonia. 10 

Scarlet fever. 166 

SmalliKix .. 53 

Tuberculosis. 40 

Typhoid fever. 9 

W'hooplng cough. 8 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 16 

Scarlet fever. 20 

Smallpox. 16 

KANSAS 

Chicken jkit. 60 

Diphtheria . 17 

German measlevS. 5 

Influenza. 6 

Measles. 21 

Mumps -.. 168 

Pneumonia .. 21 

RiK’ky Mounlain spotted fever.. 1 

Seal let fever. 73 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Smallpox. 2 

Tulnn-eiilosis. 26 

Tyiilioid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 30 

LOUISIANA 

Dengue. 7 

Diphtheria. 12 

Dyvsentery. ... .. . 6 

Hookworm disease. 80 

Influenza. .. 97 

Malaria. 12 

Pellagra.^. 6 

Pneumonia. 39 

Scarlet fever. 18 

Smallpox. 9 

Tuberculosis. 47 

Typhoid fever. 83 

Whoopi ng cough.. 16 

MAINS 

Chicken pox. 37 

Diphtheria... 3 

German measles. 1 

Influenza.. 133 
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MAXHV'-Hjontimiad 


Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

IfAHYLAND » 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery... 

German measles. 

Influenza. 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Pneumonia (all forms).. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Styptic sore throat. 

Smallpox.. 

Tetanus. 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid fever.. 

Vincent’s angina.. 

Whooping cough.... 


MAHSACHrSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken jjox. 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 

Diphtheria . 

(lermnn measles.. 

Hookworm disease. 

Influenra... 

Lethal gie encephalitis.. 

MalaiiU--.. 

Metusles.-. 

Mumps. .-. 

Ophthalmia iieonatoT urn. 

Pneumonia (lobar) . 

Scarlet fever . 

Septic sore throat.. 

Tetanus. 

Trachoma . _ . 

Tuberculosis (nil forms). 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

MicmuAN 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid fever . 

Whooping cough. 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Infloenta. 

* Week ended Friday. 


Cases 

14 

337 

17 

22 

31 

3 


1 

93 

31 

2 

8 

49 

2 

2 

44 

96 

2 

1 

96 

1 

66 

2 

1 

2 

69 

4 

1 

108 


0 I 

113 } 
10 
93 
228 
2 
20 
2 
2 

1,079 

60 


397 

260 

6 

1 

2 

185 

11 

64 

68 

368 

132 

323 

1.6 

866 

11 

196 


MINNESOTA—continued 

Cases 


Measles. 17 

Pneumonia. 6 

Scarlet fever. 201 

Smallpox. 14 

Tuberculosis. 65 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 18 

MissiHsirri 

Diphtheria. 6 

Scarlet fever . 6 

Smallpox. 21 

Typhoid fever. 7 


Mipsorni 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 


Chicken pox. 53 

Diphtheria . 61 

Infliicnxa. 13 

Measles _ . 24 

Mumps... 75 

Pneumonia.-._t.... 21 

Real let fever. 155 

Smallpox. 20 

Trachoma. 11 

Tuberculosis. 60 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cough... IW 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox. 29 

Diphtheria. 9 

Clerraaii measles. 44 

influenza. 2 

Measles. 68 

Mumps. 47 

Kocky Mountain sjioUed fever* 

Bilhngs. 1 

Jordan..-.. 1 

Miles City R F. D. 1 

Rtevcnsville. 1 

Scarlet fever. 40 

Smallpox. 5 

TiilK*rculo‘>is . 14 

Typhoid fever.. 3 

Whooping cough. 7 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax. 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox...-.. 170 

Diphlheiia.. .. 67 

Influenza. 15 

Measles . 376 

Pneumonia.. 139 

Scarlet fever... 244 

Smallpox .. 2 

Trichinosis. 1 

Typhoid fex-er. 4 

Whotiplng cough. 243 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 5 

ConjmictivitiR.. 9 

Diphtheria. 2 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 18 
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KEW MEXICO—continued 

Oases 

Mumps . 13 

Pneumonia.- 4 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis.-. 24 

Typhoid fever.- 2 

Whooping cough. 13 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York (Mty) 

Diphtheria.- 100 

Influenza.-. - 84 

IMhargic encephalitis. 3 

Measles. 504 

Fiioumouia. 202 

S(rarlet fever...- 30S 

Typhoid fever. 14 

Whooping cough. 105 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox-. 108 

Diphtheria ..-.. 17 

Ocrnian rneasle^?.- 7 

Measles .. 22 

Scarlet fever. 27 

Septic s(»ie throat .- 2 

SiTiallfiox. 107 

TMihoid fever . 6 

Whooping cough. 70 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Anthrax—Muskogee County. 1 

C e I e b r 0 sp I n a 1 menmgitb—Woodward 

County. 1 

Chicken pox. 17 

Diphtheria.- 4 

Influenza... 85 

Measles. 3 

Mumps. 23 

Pneumonia. - 43 

Scarlet fever 

Woodward County. 9 

Scattering--. 15 

Smallpox. 13 

Typhoid fever .. 4 

WhoopJiig cough. 33 

OREGON 

Ceix'brospjnal meningitis.•... *3 

('hicken pox. 14 

Diphtheria* 

Portland. 19 

Scattering. 9 

Influenza. 32 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 23 

Pneumonia. *11 

Scarlet fever. 

Clcckanms County. 11 

ScLitleriag. 9 

Small rK)x. 3 

TypUoui h'ver. 6 

WlKKiping fiough. 21 

1 Deaths. 


SOX7TB DAKOTA 

CBses 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diphthorin... fl 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 24 

Smallpox. U 

Tulierculnsls. 3 

Whooping cough. 7 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox. 62 

Diphtheria. 19 

Dyaentery (epidoinio). 1 

Influenza. 18 

Lethargic encephalitis. I 

Malta fever. 1 

Measles . 23 

Mumiis. 39 

Pellagra. 4 

PnenmoTiia. 11 

Poliomyelitis.. 1 

Scarlet fever. 1C 

j Smallpiix. 24 

i Typhus fever .. 2 

Whooping cough. 27 

I X'ERMONT 

I Chicken pox. 18 

' Diphtheria . 7 

Measles. 6 

Mumps. 42 

Scarlet fever. 11 

Whooping cough. 4 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox* 

Henry C'ouiity. 1 

Fauquier County. 1 

Montgomery. 1 

i 

I WASHINOTON 

j Cerebrospinal meningitis—Spokane. 1 

Chicken pox. 66 

I Diphtheria . 29 

Oeriiuui measles . 19 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 87 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Smallpox. GO 

Tulierculosis. 22 

Typhoid fever. 1 

W hooping cough. 140 

■WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria. 8 

ScaileA fever. 20 

Smallpox. 16 

WI8CON31N 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox. 84 

Diphtheria. 9 

Herman measles. 141 

Measles-. 176 

Mumps. 77 

Pneunionia. 40 
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wiflCOWBiN—continued 

Cases 


Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet (ever. 19 

Smallpox. 30 

Tuberculosis. 12 

Whooping cough. 19 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox. 8S 

Diphtheria. 21 

German measles. 247 

Influenza. 331 

Measles. 232 

Mumps. 199 

Pneumonia.-. 39 

Scarlet fever.j. 94 
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wiscONsiN—continucd 

Cases 


SmsHpox. 22 

Tuberculosis. 26 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 74 

WYOMINO 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diphtheria. 2 

Measles. 5 

Mumps. 8 

Pneumonia. 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 4 

Scarlet fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 8 


Reports for Week Ended April 25, 1925 


DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

Oases 


Chicken pox. 16 

Diphtheria. 8 

Influenza. 2 

Measles. 51 

Pneumonia. 37 

Scarlet fever. 25 

Smallim. 8 

Tuberculosis. 49 

Typhoid fever. 2 

WhooDina cough. 19 


NORTH DAROTA 


Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria.. 

German measles.. 

Influenza. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis.... 
Whooping cough. 


Cases 

8 

7 

11 

4 

7 
16 

8 
25 
12 

1 

16 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received durmg the current week: 


1 

state 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio- I 
my¬ 
elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

January, t9tS 











New Mexico. 

0 

24 

56 

0 

124 

0 

0 

41 

2 

12 

February, i9S6 








i 



New Mexico. 

0 

29 

116 

0 

65 

1 

0 

18 

1 

5 

Tennessee. 

5 

78 

1,576 

75 

231 

47 

1 

; 188 

486 

47 

March, im 











California. 

8 

560 

723 

1 

387 

7 

11 

689 

653 

38 

Montana __ 


45 

14 


139 



125 

36 

3 

New Mexico. 

0 

40 

120 

0 

229 

1 

0 

44 

8 

3 

Pennsylvania. __ 

6 

998 


2 

5,524 

1 

0 

3,087 

30 

88 

South Carolina _ 

1 

254 

282 

6 

1 

4 


6 

54 

1 

Washington. 

3 

199 

0 

0 

39 

0 

1 

1 

176 

i 

25 


41705'’—25t- 
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RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS, MARCH, 1»25 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of Marche 
1925i to other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Leprosy 

Scarlet 

fever 

Smallpox 

Tuliercu- 

losis 

Typhoid 

fevor 

Connecticut.... 



9 




Illinois..... 




3 

12 


Massachusetts..... 




2 

IMT 

i 

1 



70 

1 

jf^ew Jersey.. 



i 

3 

New York___ 



1 1 



1 

Washington. 





1 



1 




PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items wore taken from the reports of plaguc-cradica- 
tive measures from the cities named for the week ended April 18,1925: 


Los Angelesf Calif, 

Week ended Apr. 18, 1925: 

Number of rats examined____- 4,367 

Number of rats found to be plague infected___ 4 

Number of squirrels examined___ 1, 114 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected_ 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to Apr. 18, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_ 85, 971 

Number of rats found to be plague infected. 177 

Number of squirrels examined.-. 8, 618 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected.- 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Apr. 28, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan.. 15, 1925. 

Oakland^ Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Apr. 18, 1925; 

Number of rats trapped... 2, 637 

Number of rats found to be plague infected--- 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to Apr. 18, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped____ 37, 894 

Number of rats found to be plague infected.- 21 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 


New OrleanSy La. 

Week ended Apr. 18, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected-- 372 

Number of inspections made___ 1, 026 

Numf)er of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas- 33 

Number of rodents examined for plague... 4, 665 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected_ 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to Apr. 18, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague_ 80, 238 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected_ 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

DipWieria .—For the week ended April 18, 1925, 34 States reported 
1,213 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended April 19, 1924, the 
same States reported 1,552 cases of this disease. One hundred and 
two cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre¬ 
gate population of more than 28,200,000, reported 876 cases of diph¬ 
theria for the week ended April 18, 1925. Last year, for the coire- 
sponding week, they reported 984 cases. The estimated expectancy 
for those cities was 934 cases. The estimated expectancy is based 
on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades. —Twenty-nine States reported 4,584 cases of measles for 
the week ended April 18, 1925, and 13,896 cases of this disease for 
the week ended April 19,1924. One hundred and two cities reported 
3,236 cases of measles for tho week this year and 5,055 cases last 
year. 

Scarlet fever .—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States—this year, 3,610 cases; last year, 3,372; 102 cities—this 
year, 1,882; last year, 1,588; estimated expectancy, 1,028 cases. 

Smallpox ,—For the week ended April 18, 1925, 34 States reported 
686 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
rei)ortcd 1,419 cases of smallpox. One hundred and two cities 
reported smallpox for tho week as follows: 1925, 267 cas(«; 1924,465 
cases; estimated expectancy, 96 cases. These cities reported 15 
deaths from smallpox for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever .—Two hundred and two cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for tho week ended April 18, 1925, by 33 States. For tho 
corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 173 cases. One 
hundred and two cities reported 55 cases of typhoid fever for the 
week this year and 54 cases for tho corresponding week last year. 
The cstunatod expectancy for these cities was 48 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia .—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 102 cities as follows: 
1925, 1,173 deaths; 1924, 1,154 deaths. 
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City reports for week ended April 18^ 1985 

Tbc '‘estimated expectancy" gi^en for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet lever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in most instances the median num¬ 
ber of oases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. Wlien the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the moan number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years, 
If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1916 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures ore smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the i^ual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table tbc available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expec¬ 

tancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Casas 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 

Portland. 

73,129 

22,408 

81,383 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

8 

New Ilarapshire: 

Concord. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Vermont. 

Barro,... 

110,008 
23,613 

770,400 
120,912 
144,227 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Burlington. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

18 

1 

Massachusetts: ' 

Boston.. 

67 

26 

7 

2 

277 

34 

3 

Fall Kiver. 

0 

8 1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

^ringfield. 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

5 

3 

3 

Worc^ter,,.. 

191,927 

68,799 

242,378 

1 143,655 

1 138,036 

14 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

8 

Bhode Island: 

Pawtucket. 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Providence. 

0 

11 

3 

4 

2 

3 

0 

11 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport.. 

0 

6 

6 


2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Hartford. 

0 

7 

6 

1 

3 

J 

2 

7 

New Haven_... 

172,967 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

77 

1 

7 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York: 

Buffalo_ 

636,718 
6,927,625 
317,867 
184,611 

124,167 
438,699 
127,390 

1,922,788 
613,442 
110,917 

5 

11 

8 

6 

1 

208 

6 

17 

New York . _ __ 

191 

244 

265 

59 

29 

155 

20 

246 

Bochester__ 

0 

5 

9 


1 

35 

19 

6 

Syracuse. 

12 

6 

8 

0 

0 

16 

8 

4 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 

3 

4 

7 

0 

0 

83 

1 

5 

Newark. 

27 

17 

12 

22 

1 

56 

16 

20 

Trenton_ 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 1 

2 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

66 

71 

126 


8 

478 

34 

63 

Pittsburgh. 

27 

18 

11 


8 

425 

12 

61 

Beading. 

12 

3 

; 4 

0 

0 

145 

4 

0 

Scranton. 

140,636 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 







Ohio: 

Cincinnati . 

406,312 
888,519 
261,082 
268,338 

93,573 
342,718 
76,709 
68,939 

8 

8 

8 


11 

0 

4 

29 

Cleveland. 

65 

22 

23 

i2 

1 2 

7 

7 

23 

Columbus. 

3 

4 

2 

0 

! 0 

2 

2 

3 

Toledo. 

12 

3 

4 

5 

96 

0 

9 

Indiana. 

lort Wayne. 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Indianapolis. 

13 

7 

0 


1 

2 

12 

10 

i'Outh Bend. 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Terre Haute. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

2, 886,121 
55,968 
61.833 

60 

08 

64 

36 

11 

623 

13 

92 

Cicero. 

3 

Springfield. 

8 

1 

I b 

4 

2 

1 3 

1 41 

4 


* Population Jan. 1,1020. 
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City reports for week ended April 18j 1926 —Continued 
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Diphtheria 

Influeii7a 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

C luck* 
en pox, 
ca.siis 
re¬ 
ported 

Ca.sc8, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expec¬ 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

I>orted 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

sics, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

ca.ses 

re¬ 

ported 

nionia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

—continued. 










Michigan; 

Detroit. 

995,6r>8 
117,9fi8 
145,947 

42, .519 

37 

52 

22 

11 

4 

11 

15 

38 

Flint.. 

7 

3 

2 


1 

10 

1 

6 

Grand Rapids_ 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Madison.. 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

33 

0 

Milwaukee_ 

484,595 

31 

13 

19 

3 

0 

202 

59 

40 

Kaoiue.. 

64,393 

1 39,671 

18 

1 

5 

0 

0 

45 

9 

1 

Superior_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota. 

Duluth.. 

106,289 

I 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 


409,12.5 

241,891 

61,262 

1 79,662 

39,667 

351,819 

67 

14 

21 


8 

17 

7 

13 

St. Paul. 

6 

13 

6 


6 

9 

17 

15 

Iowa: 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 


Sioux City. 

4 

1 

2 

0 


1 

35 


16 

0 

0 

0 


1 


Missouri: 

Kansas City...._ 

14 

7 

8 

5 

6 

3 

1 13 

19 

St. Joseph.' _ 

78,2:i2 

1 

2 

0 


3 

0 

1 

3 

Rt. fyOUJS. 

803; 853 

24,841 

14,547 

15,820 
29,206 

32 

38 

36 

b 

0 

91 

16 


North Dakota. 

Fargo. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 


2 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota* 

Aberdeen . 

2 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Fails.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska. 

Diiieoln. 

58,761 

10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Omaha. i 

204,382 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

14 

KaiisavS 

Topeka. 

52,555 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

62 

4 

Wichita. 

79,201 

18 

I 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 







Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

! 

117,728 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

13 

0 

5 

Mai yliind. 

Baltimore__ 

773.580 

73 

23 

35 

28 

0 

4 

42 

46 

f'iimbei I.ind 

32.301 

11.301 


1 

0 

3 

0 

0 


2 

Fiedenek. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

District of Columbia. 
Washington 

* 437,571 

22 

10 

5 

1 

2 

47 


19 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg. 

.30,277 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 

25 

1 

Norfolk. 

1.59,0.S9 

10 

1 

0 

0 

» 

4 

00 

4 

Richmond_ 

181,044 

7 

2 

3 0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Roanoke. 

6.5,502 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

West Virgini.a: 

(!!harleA>tou.-_. 

4.5,597 
166,208 

i 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

1 

2 

Wheeling. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

3 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh . 

29,171 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Wilmington.. 

3.5,719 
56,230 

71,245 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Winston-Salem 

15 

1 

0 


1 

4 

8 

3 

South Carolina: 

Charleston.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Columbia.. 

39,688 
25,789 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Greenville__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia; 

Atlanta.. 

222,963 

3 

2 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Bruhswick . . _ _ 

15,937 
89,448 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Q 

Savannah... 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

13 

1 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg _ 

24,403 

56,050 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

\ 

Tampa. 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

’ 1 

t 


* Population Jan. 1,1920 
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City reports for week ended April 18j 1988 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

ca.sos 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky 










Covington. 

57,877 

0 

2 

1 


2 

0 

0 

3 

Irvington. 

431673 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville. 

267,671 

3 

6 

3 

2 

1 

3 i 

0 

8 

Tennes.w 










Memphis_ 

170,067 


4 

1 


5 

1 


7 

Nashville. 

121,12S 

4 

1 

0 


5 

11 

1 

1 

Alabanisr 










nirminpham. 

195,901 

13 

1 

2 

13 

1 

2 

6 

17 

Mobile. 

63,858 1 

3 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

45,383 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas- 










Fort Smith. 

30,635 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 



Littlo Rock_ 1 

70;916 

0 

0 

2 

5 


10 

0 ! 


Louisiana: 










New Orleans _ 

404,575 

5 

8 

7 

10 


2 

0 


Shreveport-.-. 

54 ; 590 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Oklahoma** 









Tulsa_ 

102,018 


1 

1 

0 


3 



Texas* 







.1 


Dallas. 

177,274 


3 



2 



8 

Galveston. 

46,877 

2 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 i 

3 

Houston. 

154,970 

3 

2 j 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 j 

0 

San Antonio. 

184.727 

1 

'3 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings. 

16,027 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

14 

1 

Great Falls_* 

27,787 

1 

1 

4 


1 

14 

1 

0 

Helena. 

* 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula. 

* 12,668 

0 

0 

0i 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

Idaho: 










Boise. 

22,806 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver. 

272,031 

22 

10 

12 


3 

6 

72 

15 

Pueblo. 

43,510 

3 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque. 

16,648 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City. 

126,241 

0 

i ^ 

4 

0 

0 

0 ' 

27 

2 

Nevada* 










Reno. 

12,420 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Seattle_-_ 

1315,685 

43 

5 

8 

0 


1 

61 


Spokane. 

104,573 

8 

2 

3 

0 


0 1 

0 


Tacoma_ 

101,731 

4 

1 

2 

0 


0 

1 


Oregon* 









Portland. 

273,621 

10 

4 

11 

26 

0 

4 

14 

10 

California: 










Los Angeles. 

666,853 

50 

85 

24 

22 

2 

80 

20 

16 

Sacramento.. 

69,950 

0 

1 

2 


1 

0! 

1 

0 

San Franasco. 

539,038 

39 

24 

10 

8 

4 

13 

16 

0 


I'opulatiou Jan. 1,1920. 
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City reports for week ended April 18f 1925 —Continued 



1 Scarlet fever 

Division, State, 

Ceases, 


and city 

esti- 

Cases 

mated 

re- 


expect- 

ported ( 


i ancy 



Bmtillpox 


Typhoid fever 


-- Tuber-- 

("ases, Cases, 

esti- Cases Deaths esti¬ 
mated rc- re- dialed 


_ _. Whoop- 

ing 

eou^h, Deaths, 
Cases Deaths cases all 


KEW ENGLAND 

Maine; 

Portland. 

New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

Manchester... 

Vermont: 

Barre. 

Burlington... 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Fall River-.-. 


Springfield- 
Wor<*ester.- 


Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket--. 
Providence... 
Connecticut; 
Bridgeport... 

Hartford. 

New Haven.. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo. 

New York. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsburgh-.-. 

Reading. 

Scranton. 


0 15 

0 * 101 

0 6 

0 4 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 11 29 

Cleveland. 24 33 

Columbus. 6 17 

Toledo. 16 17 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne.-- 2 17 

Indianapolis... 13 10 

South Bend.-- 3 4 

Terre Haute... 2 4 

Illinois; 

Chicago. 77 228 

Cicero. 1 .1 

Hpringfleld--— 1 0 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 77 112 

Flint. 6 3 

Grand Rapids. 7 47 

Wisconsin: 

Madison. 3 7 

Milwaukee.... 30 22 

Racino-. 4 3 

Suj)erior. 2 4 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth. 4 20 

Minneapolis... 26 73 

St. Paul.. 21 36 

* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 


77 112 

6 3 


2 1 

1 0 

1 0 

3 0 

2 1 

3 8 

0 0 

1 1 


0 25 

0 1 

0 1 

0 0 

3 11 

0 0 

0 1 


0 1 

3 5 

0 2 
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City reporta for week ended April 18, 1926 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


1 Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 











inc 


Division, State, 

Cases 


Cases, 



culosis 

deaths 

Cases, 



cough, 

Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

ell 

mater 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re¬ 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


exiwcl 

ported 

expect 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL—con. 












Iowa* 












3*)avonport._.. 

Sioux (Mty_ 

Waterloo. 

2 

1 

4 

1 



0 

0 


2 


2 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

0 

1 



] 

0 



Missouri: 










Kansas City... 

11 

76 

3 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

6 

81 

St. Joseph. 

St. Louis. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

34 

98 

2 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

12 

222 

North Dakota: 












Fargo.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Grand Forks,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 










Aberdeen_ 


2 


0 




0 


1 


Sioux Falls...- 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Nebraska* 












Lincoln.. 

3 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

14 

Omaha. 

4 

3 

2 

19 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

66 

Kansas. 









Topeka. 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Wichita.. 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

24 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware* 












Wilmington- 

Maryland: 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

80 

Baltimore .... 

31 

35 

1 

1 

0 

13 

2 

0 

0 

53 

246 

Ciumberland_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


20 

Frederick. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of Colum¬ 












bia: 












Washington... 

Virginia: 

19 

30 

1 

6 

2 

17 

1 

0 

« 

8 

159 

Lynchburg---.' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

Norfolk. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 


Richmond.I 

1 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 

69 

Roanoke.. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 


2 

4 

m 


0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

24 

Raleigh. 


1 


R 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Wilmington... 


0 

Ki 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Winston-Salem 


1 

2 

7 

d 

1 

0 

I ^ 

0 

5 

23 

South Carolina: 

■I 











Charleston.... 


1 



0 

3 

0 

i 0 

0 


36 

Columbia. 



0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 



Greenville. 

HI 


0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



Georgia: 

HI 











Atlanta.. 


4 

4 

1 


5 

0 

0 

1 


82 

Brunswick---. 

0 

0 

ol 

0 


HI 

0 

1 



3 

Savannah. 

1 

0 


0 


Hi 

0 

0 

HI 

6 

24 

Florida: 






HI 






St Petersburg. 

3 


1 

0 



HI 

0 



12 

Tampa. 

0 

0 


0 

0 



2 

1 

0 

24 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 







m 




TRAL 












Kentucky: 







■1 





Covington. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 


0 


^■1 

19 

Lexington. 

1 

2 


1 

0 

2 

HI 


0 


16 

Louisville. 

4 

15 

0 

2 

0 

5 


1 

0 

9 

86 

Tennessee: 









Memphis 

4 

7 

2 

fl 

0 

10 

HI 

1 

O' 


68 

Nashville. 

2 

5 

1 

■a 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 


87 

AJabama: 








Birmingham.. 

1 

11 

0 

61 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

70 

Mobile. 



1 


0 

0 

Q 

j[ 


Q 

9 

Montgomery.. 

■ 

■ 

n 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

61 

0 

9 
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CUy reports for week ended April 18^ 19S5 —Continued 




Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

poi led 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 
ing 1 
cough, 
cases 
10- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 
esti- 
1 mated 
expect- 
1 ancy 

I 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 
est i- 
maled 
expect¬ 
ant; > 

Case.s 

re- 

poiterl 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

■WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith..-- 

0 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Little Rock.—. 

1 

2 

0 

0 



1 

0 


0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans,, 

3 

fi 

4 

0 



2 

4 


19 


Shreveport..,. 


0 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

35 

Oklahoma.* 












Tulsa. 

1 

2 

2 

0 



0 

1 




Texas: 












Dallas. 

2 


2 


0 

3 

1 


0 


54 

Galveston. 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

i ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Houston. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

43 

San Antonio... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

C3 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 









i 



Billings. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Great Falls....i 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Helena. i 

1 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

3 

Missoula_ 

0 ) 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

Idaho: 












Boise. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Colorado 












Denver. 

10 

n 

3 

0 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

7 

90 

Pueblo. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

New Mexico, 












Albuquerque . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

fl 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

34 

Nevada. 












Reno. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle. 

8 

5 

2 

13 



1 

0 


01 


Spokane .. 

4 

2 

8 

0 



0 

0 


22 


Tacoma_ 

2 

0 

1 

1 


.i 

0 

0 


3 


Oregon: 












Portland. 

7 

13 

5 i 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

12 


Califoinla: 












Los Angeles... 

15 

20 

2 

34 

0 

16 

1 

2 

0 

61 

223 

Sacramento .— 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Ban Fraucisco- 

16 

14 

2 

6 

0 

10 

2 

2 

1 

66 

171 
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City reports for week ended April 18, 19t5 —Continued 


Division, State, and city 


MEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Fall Kiver.. 
Worcester.. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Illinois: 

Chicago.... 

Michigan: 

Detroit_ 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis.. 

Missouri: 

St. Louis. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Maryland* 

Baltimore. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 

North Carolina. 

Italeigh. 

South Carobna: 

Charleston. 

Georgia: 

Savannah. 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky: 

JUniisvillo. 

Alabama 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Louisiana: 

New Oilcans. 

Sbre vcfiort. 

Texas. 

Galveston. 


PACIFIC 

V/ Hshington. 

.*^j)okane. 

Oregon 

Portland. 

Cab forma 

Angeles.. 


Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 







Ca<>es, 









esti- 



Cases 



Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

Cases 

Deaths 







expect- 









ancy 



4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

■ 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 


1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

■ 

1 

0 

■ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


■l 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

■ 

1 

1 

0 

H 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

■ 

0 

0 j 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

H 




0 



1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

■ 



B 

0 

H 

0 


0 

■ 

0 

B 


0 

■ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

m 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2 



0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 



■ 


H 

0 

0 

1 

3 

H 


■ 



0 

0 


3 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


H 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 106 cities for the 10-woek period ended April 18, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated a^egate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below: 

Summary of weekly reports from rilies, February 8 to April 18, 1925—Annual rates 

per lOOfOOO population * 

DIPIITUERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 14 

Feb. 21 

Feb. 28 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

105 cities. 

n68 

140 

*109 

162 

167 

107 

<168 

177 

11158 

*161 

New England. 

245 

241 

»1S9 

233 

176 

147 

119 

171 

166 

129 

Middle Atluntic--- 

165 

153 

178 

167 

214 

196 

231 

241 

220 

228 

East Noith Cential i 

132 

123 

119 j 

114 

128 

134 1 

112 

93 

«97 

UU 

West North Central 

259 

209 

299 1 

282 

201 


247 


226 

168 

South Atlantic. 

* 183 

156 

114 1 

104 

91 

136 

95 

81 

73 

102 

East South Central.. 

69 

80 

51 i 

63 


69 

67 

23 

34 

46 

West South (^entral. 

102 

125 

102 

144 

158 

97 

121 

83 



Mountain . 

95 

162 

153 

86 

10.5 

143 

134 

124 

105 

239 

Pacific.. 

180 

165 

258 1 

i 

235 


249 

< 179 

374 

171 

168 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


105 cities. 

*297 

383 

*358 

418 

449 

506 

*507 

558 

*530 

6589 

Now England. 

661 

720 

*585 

656 

542 

725 

756 

957 

1,011 

917 

Middle Atlantic. 

287 

373 

343 

42S 

518 

598 

633 

734 

680 

815 

East North Central. 

515 

688 

632 

789 

740 

775 

798 

736 

•706 

•731 

Wept North Central- 

31 

27 

73 

68 

75 

93 

89 

77 

58 

91 

South Atlantic . 

*98 

no 

81 

100 

146 

189 

136 

209 

207 

2S6 

East South (''eiitral. 

74 

51 

46 

86 

11 

69 

34 

69 

34 

97 

West South Central. 

51 

14 

51 

23 

88 

1 42 

9 

88 

51 

772 

Mountain. 

163 

620 

916 

1 29 

763 

573 

38 

219 

67 

267 

Pacific. 

29 

64 

61 

107 

no 

1 189 

* 161 

209 

241 

154 


SCARLET FEVER CASE KATES 


105 cities. 

MOO 

390 




427 

<410 

409 

>368 

•343 

New England. 

564 

600 

>658 

584 

534 

IKif 

604 

ama 

529 

350 

Middle Atlantic.,-. 

407 


412 

372 

439 


405 

436 

359 

343 

East North Central- 

397 


434 

433 

497 


483 

442 

•419 

•404 

West North Central- 

728 


734 

776 

719 


756 

736 

647 

651 

South Atlantic^. 

>277 

167 

203 

171 

219 


167 

175 

152 

:^7 

East South Central- 


223 

183 

194 

355 

286 

286 

263 


Vl9 

West South Central- 



144 

185 

107 

134 

102 

61 


>ii 

Mountain. 



315 

286 

200 

429 

248 

277 


aid 

Pacific. 



223 

218 j 

229 

218 

<222 



145 


> The figures given in this tabJo are rates per 100,000 popuJation, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1923. 
s Wilmington, Del., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

* Spokane, Wash., not included. 

«Cicero, 111., not included. 

K-icero, Ill., and Dallas, Tex., not included, 
f Dallas, Tex., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, Felyruary 8 to April 18, 19B8—Annual rates 
per 100,000 population —Continued 

SMALLPOX CASK RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 14 

Feb. 21 

Feb. 28 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

n 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

105 cities. 

•79 

66 

>66 

62 

61 

63 

•58 

H 

*51 

*49 

New England. 

IHIBI 

0 

>0 

IUBI 

0 


0 

■■iM 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 


7 

21 


18 

East North Central. 

35 

56 

28 

42 

39 


33 

24 

•22 

*27 

West N orth Central. 

193 

12 G 

120 

114 

124 


135 

87 

97 

85 

South Atlantic. 

>08 

67 

43 

51 

59 

57 

67 

49 

43 

53 

East South Central. 

675 

532 

58;i 

652 

446 

646 

423 

42 

672 

895 

West South Central. 

139 

&3 

116 

74 

74 

107 


46 

51 

•17 

Mountain. 

162 

86 

57 

48 

95 


19 

19 

19 

10 

Pacific. 

220 

216 

313 

206 

247 

212 

•191 

255 

148 

162 


TYPnOID FEVER CASE RATES 


106 cities. 

>13 

11 

*14 

11 

10 

12 

•11 

9 

no 

«U 

New England. 

20 


*13 

7 

5 

30 


6 

2 

7 


6 

10 

8 

10 

5 

8 

7 

4 

9 

11 


6 

6 

7 

11 

4 

7 

3 

4 

*6 

*5 


10 

4 

17 

6 

10 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

South Atlantic. 

>34 

8 

20 

S 

24 

22 

12 



12 


40 

34 

34 

34 

34 

i 46 

67 

17 

17 

34 


46 

42 

42 

' 28 

28 

1 23 

42 

82 

371 

•39 

Mountain.*. 

19 

38 

76 

1 19 

19 

0 

0 


19 

38 

Pacific. 

12 

23 

9 

15 

16 

0 

•28 

20 

9 

12 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities. 

>28 

30 

>34 

30 

34 

42 

33 

34 

•27 

828 

New England. 

27 

17 

>40 

17 

35 

30 

30 

35 

32 

27 

Middle Atlantic. 

22 

21 

20 

15 

24 

29 

22 

21 

16 

24 

East North Central. 

17 

18 

24 

27 

33 

49 

40 

38 

•27 

• 25 

West North Central 

n 

22 

37 

35 

33 

42 

40 

30 

37 

50 

South Atlantic_ 

>55 

55 

40 

53 

33 

53 

12 

28 

26 

12 

East South Central. 

63 

74 

120 

103 

91 

120 

86 

f)9 

74 

80 

West South Central. 

122 

153 

148 

143 

107 

7() 

36 

30 ’ 

46 

•17 

Moiintam.. 

67 

57 

19 

19 

48 

48 

38 

181 

86 

38 

Pacific. 

4 

12 

29 

29 

16 

12 

.53 

29 

12 

29 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


106 Cities. 

>222 

216 

•201 

205 

222 

217 

206 

204 

>202 

•195 

New England. 

239 

241 

1242 

226 

229 

211 

210 

261 

211 

2 U6 

Middle Atlantic. 

231 

216 

185 

210 

214 

217 

199 

215 

190 

204 

East North Central- 

168 

184 

171 

195 

241 

222 

214 

182 

*191 

•191 

West North Central- 

131 

131 

166 

140 

175 

173 

166 

193 

228 

171 

South Atlantic. 

>270 1 

252 

305 

268 

246 

290 1 

252 

234 

238 

232 

East South I'cntraL- 

320 j 

320 

292 

269 

366 

286 ! 

269 

269 

343 

206 

West South Central. 

464 

408 

200 

229 

378 

178 

ICH 

168 

168 

•160 

Mountain. 

277 

219 

267 

162 

210 

172 

200 

162 

267 

210 

Pacific. 

1 

192 

213 

163 

139 

156 

131 

159 

169 

119 

98 


3 Wilinington, Del., not. included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* ILartford, Conn , not included. 

* Spokane, Wash., not includod. 

»Cicero, Ill, not included 

® Oxcero, Til., and Dallas, Tex., not included. 

Dallas, ^'ex , not included. 

3 Cicero, 111., and New Orleans, La., not included. 

•New Orleans, La., not included. 
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Uajr 8,1925 


Nurnher of eUies included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group^ estimated as of July 1923 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
coses 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
dciiths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total . 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


New England. . 

12 

12 

2,098,746 1 
10,304,114 1 
7,032,535 1 
2,515,330 
2,5rA901 
911,885 
1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 

10,304,111 

7,032,535 

2,381,454 

Middle Atlfuitic. 

10 

10 

East North ('ontraL . . . . 

17 

17 

West North Gentral. 

14 

11 

South Atlantic. 

22 

22 1 

2,566,901 

911,885 

1,023,013 

646,445 

1,275,841 

East South (Central . i 

7 

7 1 

West South Central ... 

8 

C 1 

Mountain. ... . . 

9 

9 

Pacific.......... . . 

0 

3 

I 















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BRAZIL 

Mortality — Plague—Santos — 19S4- —During the year 1924, there 
were reported at Santos, Brazil, 2,368 deaths from all causes. Causes 
of deaths were stated as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 


Plague. 

2 

Diphtheria_7_ 



1 

Dysentery_-_-_ 


fivnhlfifl_ 

31 

InlluenEa..................... 



271 

Lethargic encephalitis.___ 



2 

Malaria_____ 


Wbooping cough. 

3S 

Measles. 

IHi 



EGYPT 

Plague—Province of MinieJi — Suez—April 1-2, 1925. —Plague has 
been reported in Egypt as follows: April 1, 1925—in the province of 
Minieh, one case; at Suez, April 2, 1925—one case with one death. 
The total number of cases of plague reported in Egypt from January 
1 to April 2, 1925, is 17, with 9 deaths. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague—February 16-28,1925. —During the period February 16 to 
28, 1925, 133 cases of plague, with 104 deaths, wore reported in the 
Island of Madagascar. The types of the disease were stated to have 
been bubonic, pneumonic, and septicemic, viz, bubonic, 86 cases, 
61 deaths; pneumonic, 10 cases, 6 deaths; septicemic, 37 cases, 37 
deaths. For distribution according to locality, see page 973. 

MEXICO 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis—State of Morelos, Mexico — 
April 1-18, 1925. —During the period April 1 to 18, 1925, cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis was reported present in epidemic form in the State 
of Morelos, Mexico, with 53 cases occurring in seven localities. The 
greatest number of cases (8) was reported on April 13. 

POLAND 

Typhus fever—January 4-February 7, 1926. —During the period 
January 4 to February 7, 1925, 581 cases of typhus fever with 49 
deaths were reported in Poland. 
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Mftir 8,1925 


SAMOA 


Leprosy — Apia. —Under date of March 21, 1925, two new cases of 
leprosy were reported present at Apia, western Samoa. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained In the following tallies must not bo considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 8, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 

Place 1 Date I Cases I Deaths I Remarks 


India: 

Calcutta. Mot. 8-14. 

Rangoon.. Mar. 1-14. 

Siam: 

Bangkok..do.... 


Province— 

Beni-Souef 

Dakhalia.. 


Kalioubiah. 

Meuoufleh. 

Minieh. 

India: 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Java: 

East Java— 

Socrabaya. 

West Java— 

Cheribon. 

Pekalongan. 

Tegal___ 

Jan. 5-22.. 

Jan. 1. 

Apr. 1. 

Mar. 1-14- 

.do.... 

Feb. 22-28 

Feb. Ml- 

.do_ 

.do_ 

Madagascar. 


Itasy (Province). 

Moranianga (Province). 

Tananarive (Province). 

Tananarive (town). 

Other localities. 

8 iam: 

Bangkok_____... 

' Feb. 16-28. 

.do — 

.do_ 

1 .do.—. 

.do_ 

Mar. 1-7... 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore. 

Union of South Africa .. _ 

Mar. 8-14., 

Bethlehem District - -___ 

Mar. M4. 

Boshof District. 

.do- 

Kroonstad District. 

.do_ 



f From medical olfioers of the Public iicaltb Service^ American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continiieil 

Reports Received During Week Ended May S, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

British South Africa: 

Mar. 12-18. 

1 


Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Apr. A-12 __ 

3 


Victoria_ 

Apr. 12-18. 

3 


Ceylon: 

Mar. 8-21. 

10 


China: 

Mar. R-2R _ 

7 

Antu'ng___ 

Mar. 9-29.. 

6 



Mar. 1-21. 



TTnnknng __ 

Mar. 8-14. 

6 

1 

Nunking"_ 

Mar. 8-28. 


Cuba: 

RfintiAffn _ 

Apr. 12-18. 

3 

1 

Haiti: 

Cape Haition__ 

Mar. 22-Apr. 2_ 

Mar. 1-14. 

6 


India: 

Bombay. 

124 

55 

Calcutta i.- -_ 

Mar. 8-14. 

461 

323 

' TTamehi _ _ 

Mar. 22-28. 

13 

5 

Madras__ 

_do_— 

90 

43 

Rangoon____ 

Mar. 1-14.. 

271 

70 

Indo-Chlna: 

Saigon_ 

.do. 

14 

3 

Japan: 

Nagasaki __ _ 

Mar. 20-Apr. 5_ 

Feb. 12-25. 

2 


Java* 

East Java— 

Boerabaya_ 

118 

22 

Mexico: 

Mexico City_ _ 

Mar.29-Apr 11_.. 

Mar. 1-31. 

10 


Salina Cruz__ 

6 

1 

Poland_ 




Portugal: 

Lisbon.,..,....... 

Mar. IG-Apr. 5_ 

Mar. 1-14. 


7 

Siam: 

Bangkok __ - _ _ 

10 

3 

Sierra I/eone: 

Kaiyima. __ 

Mar. 9 16. 

1 

i. 

Spain: 

Malaga_ 

Apr. 5-11.. 

4 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore. 

Mar. 8-14. 

1 

i 

1 

Tunis: 

Tunis. 

Apr. 9-15. 

11 

o 

16 

Turkey: 

Constantinople . _ _ 

Mar, 10-22. 

Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade. . __ 

Mar. 1-Apr. 7. 

1 

0 






Komarks 


Port cases. 

Stated prevalent in surrounding 
districts. 

Present. 


Do. 


Including 100 s^putre kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

Jnn 4-Feb. 7, 1926; Ca50S» 13; 
deaths, 1. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers.. 

Mar. 11-20. 

1 


Chile. 

IquKiue... 

Mar. 22-28. 

1 

7 

Valparaiso.. 

Fob. 22-Mar. 28... 


C'hina: ’ 

Antung. 

Mar. 10-22. 

1 

Greece: 

Athens... 

Fob. 1-Mar. 10_ 

3 

Mexico: 

Mexico City. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 11,., 

Mar. 24-30. 

11 

1 

1 

Palestine: 

Petach-Tikvah. 


Ramleh. 

Mar. 17-23.. 


Poiand... 



1 

1 




Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 


•Tan. 4-Feb. 7, 1925: Cases, 681; 
deaths, 49. 
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May 8,1025 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Contin ned 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 8, 1025— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Tunis: 

Tunis.-. 

Apr. 9-15. 

15 

3 

Feb 1-28,192.V Ca<;cs, 65; deaths, 

5 (native). White: Cases, KX 
"J’otal, cases, 75, dtMths, 5. 

Fe)) 1-28,192.5 (^astw, 33; deaths, 

3 Native 

Fob 1-28,192.7, Cases, 15; deaths, 

1 Native 

1 Feb.J-2S, 192.5' Ca.ses, 16, deaths, 

1 Nall VC 

Feb. 1-2S, 1925. Cases, 1. Native. 
Mar. 8-14,1925: Outbreaks. 

Union of South Africa. 


Cape Province. 




Natal. 




Orange Fi ee State. 




Transvaal. 




Do. 







1 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 1, 1925 * 

CHOLERA 

Place 

Date 

Cases 

Doath.s 

Remarks 

Ceylon.. 



Juno 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, l.i. Dec 28, 1924-Jan. 
24, 192.5 {’ases, 2i; deaths, 17 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Oases, 27,104, deaths, 16,228. 
Jan 4-Ft‘b. 21, 1925: Cases, 
15,894, dcailvs, 9,381. 

.\ug. 1-Sept 30, 1924; Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10 Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 5, deaths, 2, 

Colombo____ 

Nov. 10-22. 

Jan. 11-24.. 

1 

2 

.2' 

1)0 ... 

India ... ..- 


Bombay... 

Nov 23-l)ec 20 .. 
Jan 18-24. 

4 

1 

.59 

102 

69 

137 

9 

il 

4 

1 

51 

134 

40 

98 

2 

8 

Do.' . 

Calculta__ 

Oct. 2(i-Jan. 3. 

Jan. 4-Afai. 7. 

Do. 

Madras . 

Do. 

Nov 10-Jan 3_ 

Jan 4-Mar 7. 

llangoon. 

Do. 

Indo-Chlna. 

Nov. 0-Dec 20--.. 
Jan 4-Fell. 28. 

Province-” 

Anam. 

Ciimliodia.i 

Aug. 1-31 -. 

Aug 1-Sept 30.... 

Doc. 1-31__ 

Aug. 1-Dcc. 3].-..] 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 

Dec 1-31...-. 

1 

C 

1 

JO 

1 

1 

4 j 

6 

1 

1 

5 

Do. 

Cochin-China.. 

5 


Toiikinl ... 

1 

2 

3 

Slam: 

Bangkok.. 

Nov, 9-29. 

ii)o.. 

Jan. 18-Fcb. 21.,.. 

PLAGUE 

Azores: 

Fayal Islancl™ 

Nov 25. 

i 


Present with several cases. 

Stated to be endemic 

Slated to have been infected 
with plague Sept. 30.1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz do Tene- 
lilTe. 

In vicinity. 



1 

30 

3 

5 

1 

17 

279 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

. h' 

1 

4 

in 

11 

243 

St. Michael Island-. 

Do . 

Nov 2-Jan. 3-. . 
Jan, 18-24. 

Brazil. 

Bahia.-. 

Jan. 4 Mar. 14 

Nov. 23 Dec. 27-.- 
1 Jan. 18-24 . 

British East Africa: 

Tanganyika Territory- 

Do .-.-I 

Uganda..*_ 

Aug “Dec , 1924... 

Jan. 21-23 . 

Canary Islands: 

Do - - - .. 

Feb. 4. 


Do . 

1 Mar. 20 . 

1 

1 

Healejo Alto _j 

' Dec 19.... 

Tenefiffe— I 

Santa Cruz.1 

Jan. 3. 


^From medical officers of tbo Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 


41706'^—25t-4 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May I, 1925—Continued 

PLAGUE—C<mtlnued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Celebes: 




AffUiftssar . _ _ _ 

Oct. 29. 



Ceylon: 




Colombo___ 

Nov 9-Jan. 3. 

12 

9 

Do. 

Jan 4-Mar. 7_ 

9 

12 

China: 





Dec 28-'Jan. 3. _ . 



Nanking___ 

Nov. 23-Mar 7_ 



Shing ifsien.. 

Octolicr, 1924_ 


790 

Ecuador: 




Chimborazo Province— 




Alausi District__ 

Jan. 14__ 


14 

Guayaquil. 

Nov. 16-Dcc 31—. 

9 

3 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar 15_ 

59 

26 

Naranjito__ 

Feb. 16-Mar. 15... 

1 


Yagua’chi... 

Fob. 1-Mar. 15.... 

2 

1 

*^fity- 




Alexandria... 

Year 1924. 

2 

2 

Ismailia. 

.do. 

1 

1 

Port Said.j 

.do—. 

6 

4 

Suez...* 

.do. 

20 

13 

Province— 




Dakbalia__1 

Jan. 1-8. 

1 1 

1 

Kalioubiah. 

.do.. 

3 


Menoufieb... j 

.do. 

7 1 

3 

Gold Coast.__ _* 




Hawaii. 




llonokaa... 

Nov 4. 

1 


India. ___ 




Rombay. 

Nov 22 Jan 3.... 

4 

3 

Do. 

Jan 4-17. 

2 

2 

Do.! 

Feb 8-28. 

6 

0 

Calcutta... 

Jon 18-24.. 

1 

1 

Kaiochi. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6. - 

2 

1 

Do. 

' Jan. 4-Feb. 21_ 

12 

11 

Madras Picsidency. 

Nov. 23-Jaii 3_ 

685 

487 

Do. 

Jan. 4-24.. 

658 

511 

Rangoon.. 

Oct. 2G-Jan. 3. 

20 

25 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 28_ 

79 

69 

Indo-China.. . . . . 




Province— 




Anam. 

Aug. 1-Sept, 30.... 

4 

4 

Do. 

Dec. 1-31. 

5 

5 

Cambodia. 

Aug. 1-Sept 30_ 

18 

15 

Do.. 

Dec 1-31. 

6 

6 

Cochin-China. 

.do. 

3 

1 

Saigon. 

Dec, 25-31. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 11-17. 

2 

1 

Iraq.. 

June 29~Jan. 3 . . 

20 

14 j 

Japan... 

Aug. 10-I)€C 6,—. 

19 


Java. 



East Java— 




Blitar. 

Nov. 11-22. 



Pare.. _ 

Nov, 29__ 



Samarang. 

Mar, 22-28. 

2 

2 

.‘“'idoardja.- _ 

Jan. 2.. 



Soernhaia. 

Nov. Ki-Dec. 31... 

71 

72 

Do.... 

Jan. 15-Fob. 18.... 

5 

4 

West Java — 




Chenbon. 

Oct 14-Nov. 3_ 


14 

Do. 

Nov 18-I)cc. 22__ 


80 

Do. 

Jun 1-14..... 


44 

Do. 

Jan. 30... 



Pasocroean. 

Dec. 27-.. 



Pekalongan. 

Oct 14-Nov. 3_ 


29 

Do. 

Nov. 18-Dec. 31 


177 

Do -. 

Jan. 1-14.“ 


81 

Probalinggii. 

Dec. 27. 



Tegal . 

Oct. 14-Dec. 31 


SNJ 

Do. 

Jan. 1-14.‘! 


37 


lloraarks 


Epidemic. 


5 plafi^G rodents. 

Present, 

Do. 


At 2 localities on Quayaqml & 
Quito Ry. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in¬ 
fected, 92 

RhIs taken, 45,027; rats found 
infected, 234. 


Year 1924- Cases, 373. Jon 1-28, 
1925: Cases, 15. 

Ivast case, Nov 26. 

I,ast case, July 6. 

Last case, Dec. 7. 

Lost cast*, Dec 20. 


September-December, 1924: 
Deaths, 52 

Plague-infected rodents found, 
Dec 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
t'ascs, ?t^,1.^4, deaths, 21,505. 
Jan 4-Fcb. 21, 1926. Cases, 
28,hb0; deaths, 24,022 


Aug, 1-Rcpt 30, 1924: t'ases, 25; 
deaths, 20. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Casea, 11; deaths, 11, ('orre- 
Fponding month, 1923: Ceases, 
15; deaths, 5. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kcdlri; epidemic. 
Du. 


Declared epidemic, Province of 
Soembaya. 

March 29-Apr. 4, 1925. Two 
plague rats found. 


Cheribon Province. 

Present. 

Provinces. Epidemic in one lo¬ 
cality. 

Pekalongan Province. 

Province*. Epidemic. 
Pekalongan Province. 
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May 8.1925 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 1, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

DoatlLS 

Remarks 

Madagascar: 

Fort Dauphin (port). 

Nov 1-Doc. 15_ 

12 

5 


Do...'_. 

Feb. l“15-_. 

1 

1 

Bubonic 

Itosy Province. 



Nov. l-l)ee. 15, 1924: Coses, 4; 

Do. 

Fob. 1-15. 

1 

1 

deaths, 2. 

Bubonic. 

Majunga (port). 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 

Moramang'a Province.. 



Nov 1-Dec. 16, 1924: Cases, 49; 
deaths, 34. Jan. 16-Feb. 16, 
1925* Cases, 6; deaths, 6, 

Tamalave (port). 

Nov 1-30. 

1 

1 

Tananarive Vroviuce -. 



Oct. J0-Doc. 31, 1924: Cases, 298; 
death*?, 274. 

Jan 1-Feb 15: Cases, 227; deaths, 
194. Bubonic, pneumonic, sep¬ 
ticemic. 

Do. 




Tananarive (town). 

1)0. 

Oct Ifi-.Nov. 30--- 
Doc. 10-31 .. 

8 

4 

7 

4 

Do. 

Mauritius Island.. 

Juu. 1-Feh 15. 

1.. 

3 

3 

Septicemic 

Year 1924 Cases, 161; death8,144. 

District— 

Flacq. 

Doc 1-31. 

5 

4 

Pam pie mousses. 

.do. 

1 

1 


Plairioa Wilhonis. 

Port Lotus. 

Mexico* 

Tampico. 

January-Uecem- 
bor, 1921. 

February-Decem- 
ber, 1924 

Apt 6,1925. 

lyf 

101 

47 

92 

Not present March, April, May. 

Plaguo rat found in vicinity of 
Oovornment wharves. 

Fob 9, 1925 Present in native 
qiiaitcr of town. Stated to lie 
pneumonic in form and of high 
inoitahty 

August'November, 1924 Cases, 
387; deaths, 317. 

Morocco 

Marrakech_ 








Nigeiift_ 




Palebtme 

Jeru*?alcm . . 

Mar 3-9. 

1 


Peru 

Callao. 

Fobi uar 3 *, 1925_ 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 

6 

6 


Siam* 

Bangkok... 

1 

1 


Do. 

Jan 2.5* Fcb. 14—_ 

2 

1 


Siberia 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga.. 

October, 1924. 


3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Sottlcments. 

Singapoio .. 

Nov. 9-15. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Jan 4-Mar 7. 

16 

10 


Do 

Mar. 28-Apr 4_ 

Jan. 11-20. 

4 

One plague rat. 

Syria: 

Beiiut-._ 

1 


Turkey 

Constantinople.._ 

Jan. 9 15.. - 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa. 

Nov 22-Jan 3 ... 

28 

16 

In Cape Province, Orange Free 
State and Transvaal. 

Do 

Do. 

Jan 4-Mar. 7. 

45 

17 

. 

On vessels: 

8. S. Conde_ 



At Maiseille, France, Nov. 8, 

Steamship_..._ 

November, 1924... 

I 

1 

1 

1921. Plague rat found. Ves¬ 
sel loft for Tarnatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov. 12,1924. 

At Majunga, Madgaascar, from 
Djibuti, Red Sea port. 





SMALLPOX 


AlgAria . I 




Algiers .. 

Jan. i-Feb. 28. 

6 


Arabia: 

Aden. 

Jan 26-MBr 21... 

12 

1 

Belgftim - - - -- - 

Jan. l-Fcb. 10. 

4 


Bolivia: 

La Par... 

Nov. 1-Doc. 31_ 

20 

11 

Do. 

Jail. l~Fcb. 28. 

6 

7 


July 1-Doc. 31, 1924: Cases, 409. 
Jan. 1-20, 1925: Cases, 107. 

Imported. 
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CHOLERA, PLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27,1924, to May 1,1926—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued. 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Brazil; 

Pernambuco_ 

. Nov. 9~Jan, 3_ 

100 

27 


Do. 

Jan. 4~Ff>h. 28 

05 

42 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa__ 

. Jan. 18-Feb. 28—. 

06 

14 


Uganda— 

Entebbe.. 

Oct. 1-31. 

4 


Tanganyika Territory 

Feb. 16-21. 

1 



British South Africa; 

Northern Rhodesia.. 

Oct 28-Dec. 16.... 

67 

2 


Do. 

Jan. 27-Feh. 2 _ 

3 


Natives. 

Southern Rhodesia^.*.. 

Jan. 29-Mar. 11. 

2 

1 

Bulgaria: 

Sofia. 

Mar. 12-18. 

1 


Varioloid. 

Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary.. 

Mar. 16-21. 

1 


British Columbia— 

Ocean Falls. 

Mar. 7-27. 

6 


Very mild. 

Vancouver. 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3. 

32 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 6. 

302 



V ictoria. 

Jan. 18--\pr, 14_ 

Doc. 7-Jan. 3. 

7 1 



Manitoba— 

Winnipeg--_-__ 

14 



Do-.". 

Jan. 4-Feb. 27 

30 



Do. 

Apr. _ 

1 



New Brunswick— 

Bon a venture and 

Jan. 1-31. 

i 

1 



Qaspe Counties. 
Northumberland-.. 

Feb 8-14. 

1 


County. 

Nov. 30-Doc 27, 1924: Cases, 33. 
Dec 28, 1924, to Mar. 28, 1925: 
Cases, 67; deaths, 1 

July 27-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 

Present. Feb. 22-Mar. 7, 1925. 
Death.'?, 4. 

Ontario. 



Uamilton. 

Jan. 24-30. 

1 


Ottawa. 

Mar 29-Apr. 4_ 

1 


Ceylon. 


Colombo. 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7. 

4 


China: 

Amoy. 

Nov. 0-Feb. 14_j 



Antuug. 

Nov. 17 Dec. 28... 

5 


Do. 

Jan. 5-Feb. 14_ 

16 

1 

Do. 

Mar. 2-8. 

3 



Fopchow. 

Nov. 2-Feb 28_ 


Present. 

Hongkong-. 

Nov 0-Jan. 3. 

6 

2 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7. 

‘ 9 

7 


Do. 

Feb. 16- Mar. 7_ 

r> 

5 


Do. 

Mar. 22-Apr. 4_ 

Jan. 19-Feb. 1. 

9 

4 


Manchuria— 

Dairon. 

2 



Jfarbin. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 1L_ 

5 



Nanking. 

Jan. 4—Mar. 7_ 



Do. 

Shanghai. 

Dec. 7-27. 

i 

2 

Do. 

Jan. IS-Mtu. 7_ 

8 


Chosen: 

Seoul. 

Dec. 1-31. 

1 


Colombia. 

Buenaventura. 

Fob. 1.5-28. 

2 



Santa Marta.• 

Mar. 16-28. 



Pre.sent in mild form in localities 

Czechoslovakia. 




in vicinity 

A pnJ-J line, 1924: (’uses, i; occur¬ 
ring in Province of Moravia. 

Dominican Kepulilic* 

Puerto Plata. 

Mar. 8-21. 

3 . 


Dutch (Juiiina- 

Paramaribo. 

Apr. 20. 

1 , 



Ecuador: 

Guayaciuil. 

Nov. 10 Dec. 16,.. 

4 . 



Egypt: 

Vlcxandria. 

Nov. ]2-T)ec. 31... 
Jan. 8-28 

10 , 
8 



Do. 



Do.. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 4_ 

1 



Esthonia... i 



Dec. 1-31, 1924: Caises, 2. 

July-December, 1921: Cases, 81. 

France. 




Do. .. 

JaniiMry, 102.5 i 

io . 
1 . 
7 


Dunkirk. 

Mar 2-8 , , 


From vessel. In quarantine. 
Believed to have bt^en imported 
on stuHUiship Huylh from Sfeut, 
Tunis. 

St. Malo. 

Feb. 2-8 . 

1 
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CHOLERA^ PLA<}UE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FE VER-^on ti n ue6 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 1, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 

Place Date I Cases I Deaths Kemarks 


Germany.. 

Frankfort-on-Main. Jan. l-10_. 

Gibraltar. Dec. 8-14. 

Gold Coa&t.. 


Great Britain, 

England and Wales. Nov. 23-Jan. 3.. 

Do. Jan. 4-Mar, 21.. 

Newcastle-on-Tyno_Jan. 18-Feb 21.. 

Do. Mar. 1-7. 

Greece. 


Saloniki. Nov. 11-Dec. 22...J 

India....-. 

Bombay.I Nov. 2-Jan. 3_. 

Do.I Jan 4-Feb, 28. 


Calcutta. Oct. 2ft-Jan. 8... 

Do. Jan. 4-Mar. 7... 

Karachi. Nov. 15~Jaii, 3.. 

Do. Jan. 4-Feb. 14... 

Do. Feb. 22-Mar. 21. 

Madras. Nov. 16-Jan. 3.. 

Do. Jan 4-Mar. 7... 

Do. Mar. 15-21. 

Rangoon. Oct. 2d-Jan. 3... 

Do. Jan. 4-Feb. 28... 

Indo-China. 


June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-1 )eccmbcr, 1924- Cases, 106; 
deatte, 1. 


January-Junc, 1924; Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

Jul 5 »~Dt;ceinber, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 

Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925; 
Cases, 12,664; death.s, 2,857. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 21, 1926; Cases, 
22,834, deaths, 5,019. 


Province~- 

Anam. Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. 

Do. Dee 1-31. 

Cambodia. Aug. 1-Sept. 30.. 

Do. Dec. 1-31. 

Cochin-China. 


Saigon. Nov. 16-Jan.3. 


Do. Jan. 4-Fcb 21_ 

Tonkin. Aug. I-Sept. 30... 

Do. Dec. 1-31. 

Iraq. June 29-Jan. 10... 

Do. Jan. 11-20_ 

Bagdacl. Nov 9-Dec. 27... 

Do. Mar 1-7. 

Italy. 

Jamaica. 


Kingston. Nov 

Japan.-.. 

Nagasaki... Feb 

Tauvan. Jau 

Java 

East Java— 

rasooroean. <ict 

Do. Nov 

Soerabaya. Ott. 

Do. Jan 

West Jiu’a— 

Batiini .. Oct, 

Batavm. Oct 

Do. Dec 

Buitenrorg. Dee 

Cherlbon. Oct. 

Do . Jan. 

Krawting. Jan. 

Pekalorigan. Oct. 

Do. Dec 

Pomalang. Jan. 

Preanger... Nov, 

Latvia. 


9-Mar. 22.. 
1-31. 


26'Nov. 1.. 

12-19. 

Itf-Dec. 31.. 
16-Feb. 7... 


U-20. 

21-Nov. 14. 
20-Jan. 2... 
2o-«3I 

14- Nov ‘jL 

D2S. 

15- 21.- 

14-Nov 24. 

25-31. 

8-14. 

.18-24. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30,1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. Dec. 1-31, 1925: 
Cases, 485; deaths, 114. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30,1924: Cases, 115; 
deaths, 49. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
I Cases, 50; deaths, 13. 

I Including 100 squtire kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


June 29-Dec. 27, 1924; Cases, 63. 
Nov. 30, 1924-Jan. 3,1925: Oases, 
60. Reported as alastrlm. 
Jan. 4-31, 1925: Cases, 43. Re¬ 
ported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15,1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 


Batavia Residency. 


3 . Province. 

1 . Pekalongan Residency. 

. Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5- 

Jan. 1-31,1925; Cases, 5. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YEU-OW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 1, 1926—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Cases Daeths 


Lithuania. - .- 

Mexico- 

Durango. Dec. 1-31.L 

Do... Jau l~Mar, 31_L 

Guadalajara. Dec 23-29. 

Do. Jan. 0-Mar 23. 

Mexico City. Nov 23-Dee. 27... 

Do. Jjm Jl-Mar. 28... 

Monterey... 

Salina Cruz. Dec. 1-31.. ... 

Do. Feb 22-28..... 

Paltillo.-. Feb 22 Apr 11_ 

San Luis Potosi. Mar. 29-Apr. 11...L 

Tarapico. Dee. 11-31. 

Do. Jan 1-Mar. 31_ 

VeralYuz. Dec 1-Jan. 3 L. 

Do. Jan 5-Apr 5 L 

Villa Her mostt. Dee 28-Jan 10_L. 


Yucjitan State. 
Nigeria. 


Persia- 

Teheran. 

Do. Jau 1-31 . 

Peru; 

Arcquipa. Nov 24-30. 

Do. Jan 1 31 . 

Philippine Islands: 

Manila. Mar. 2‘J-Apr. 4 ... 

Poland. 


Portugal- 

Lisbon. Dee T-Jun 3_ 

Do.Fan 4-Mar. 14 ... 

Oporto.,. Nov. 30-Di‘e 27... 

Do... Jan ll-Mai.14... 

Russia.I.. 


Nov. 27-Doc. 31. 


Senegal: 

Dakar. Mai 10-22. 

Siam. 

Bangkok. Dee 28-Jan. 3. 

Do. Jan. 18-Fcb 21_ 

Sierra T/Cone: 

Frectown. Feb 7-14.. 

Spain- 

Barcelona. Nov. 27-Doc. 31... 

Do. Mar 19-20 ... ... 

Cadiz.. Nov. 1-Dee 31_ 

Do. Jan 1- Fi b 28_ 

Madrid... Year 1924 . 

I>o... Jan-Feb. 

Malaga. Nov. 23-Jan .{_ 

Do. Jan 4-\pi 4 

V ale ncia.. Nov. 30- Dec, 0 ... 

I>o.. Feb lu-Mar 28.., 

Straits Settlements. 

Singapore.. Feb. 22-Apr. 4_ 

Switzerlaiul 

Lueorne. No\ 1-Dec 31 ... 

Du.. Jau 1-31. 

Syria 

Aleppo. Nov 23-1/oc 27... 

jJo. Jan 4-Feb. 28_ 

Beirut. Feb 11-20.. 

Damascus. Jan. 0-13. 

^ , Bo. Feb. JM*0. 

Tripoli: 

Tripoli. July 14-.7an 2. 

Tunis: 

Tunis. Nov 25-Dec. 29... 

Do.. Jan. 1-Ai;r 8. 

Turkey; i 

CnnftiHniinople.| Dec. 13-19. 


Jan. 1-31, 1026: Oases, 2. 


Jan. 24, 1026: Outbreak. Mar. 
14, 1025, present. 


I Piesent. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

In country towns. 

Jauuary-Junc, 1924. Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

Jiily-Novemboi, 1924. ('ases, 87; 

I fh'uths, 25. 

Sept. 23-Dec 31, 1924: Deaths, 

12 . 


Sent. 21* Dec 28, 1924. Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2. 


January-June, 1924 Cases,18,229. 
Jnl>-N<)veuibor, 1924. Cases, 
3,605. 


Fiom S S F.lraina. 
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CHOLERA* PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 1, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa. 




Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 14. 
Jan. 1- 31, 1925: Cases, 4. Na* 
lives. 

Cape Province. 

Feb. 1-7. 



Outbreaks. 

De Aar District. 

Jan, 2,5-31 . 



Outbreak at railway camp. 

Do. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 17_ 



Outbreaks. 

Natal. 

Mar. 1-7.. 



Do. 

Orange Free State. 

Nov. 2-8. 



Do. 

Ladybrand District.... 
Transvaal,____ 

Jan. 15-31. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 10_ 



Outbreak, on farm. 

. Do. 

Do.1 

Fob. 1-7. 



Outbieaks. 

Umguay. 




January-Juuc, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

Do. 

On vessel. 




July-Novembcr, 1924; Cases, 63; 
deaths, 5. 

S. S. Eldridgc. 

Mar 23. 

1 


At Port Townsend, from Yoko¬ 
hama and ports. 

8 . S. Hahana. 

Feb. IS. 

1 


At Baiitmgo de Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

S. S. Iluyth. 




At St. Malo, France, January* 
1924, from Bfax, Tunis; be¬ 
lieved to have imported small¬ 
pox infection. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria. 

Alglora. Nov l-Dcc. 31— 

Do. Jan. l-Mar 10_ 

Argentina- 

Kosano. Jan l^-Sl. 

Bolivia 

La Paz. Nov. l~Poc 31 

Do. Jail 1-31 . 

Bulgaria. , . 


Do. 

('’hile. 

Concepcion. Nov. 2fj-Dec. 1. 

Do. Jan 0-32.. 

Do. Jan 27'Fob. 2. 

Iquique.. Nov. 2;»-Dec. 1. 

Do. Feb. 17__ 

Talcahuuno . Nov Ifi-Dec, 20- 

Do . Jan 4-lU_. 

Valparaiso. Nov. 2;>-Dec. 7. 

Do. Jan. 11-Mar. 7. 

Cho.sen. 

rhynuilpo.- Feb 1-28. 

i^eoul.- Nov. 1-30.. 

Do. Feb. 1-28. 

Czecbohknakia. -. 

Do.-. Jan. 1-31. 

Alexandria. Dec. 3-9.. 

Do. Mar, 12-18. 


Cairo. Oct. 1-Dec. 23_. 

EsUunuu. 

Do,.#i.. Jan. 1-31. 

France. 

Gold Coast.. 

Qreeco. 


July 1-Dec 20, 1924; Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 


Januory-Juno, 3924. Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-Octobcr, 1924: Cases, 6. 


Do. 

Salomki. 

Do.-. 

Japan.. 

Latvia... 


1 Nov 17-Dcc. 15... 
I Jan, 21V-31. 


December, 1924: Oases, 5. 


: Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 6. 

Jnly-Octohcr, 1924: Cases, 7. 

Dct 1 31, 3924' 1 case. 
M.ay-Jime, 1924- Cases, llC; 
deaths, 8. 

July-December, 1924: Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4 

Aug. 1-Nov, 15, 1924: Ca^es, 2. 
Octobor-Docember, 1924: Cases, 
30. 

August-October, 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Gases, 27; deaths, 

2 . 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 1, 1925—Continued 

TYPHUS FEVEH—Oontimied 


Place 

Date 



Remarks 

Mexico: 

Durango_ 

Dec. 1-31.. 


1 


Do" . 

Mar. 15-31. 

1 

1 



Dec. 23-29. 


1 



Nov. 9-Jaii. 

80 


Including munic!palitie,s in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

Do 

Jnn. 11-Mar. 28 .. 

73 



Mar. 8-J4. 

1 

Morocco - - - -- _ _ 




November, 1924: Ceases, 5. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 29, 1924: Cases, 10. 

Palestine . __ 




Ekrdii -- _ __ 

Dec. ^-29. 

1 


Jerusalem___ 


2 



Do . 

Jan. 20-26_ 

1 



Mlkvoh Israel_ 

.do.. 

1 1 



liamlch.. ... 

Feb 10-16_ 

1 ! 



Tiberias... 

Feb 24-Mar. 2...- 

2 



Peru. 

Aroquipa.... 

Nov. 24-D6C 31—. 


3 


PoiaruJ *. _ 




Sept 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925* Cases, 

Portugal: 

Lisbon___ 

Dec 29-Jan 4_ 


2 

751; deaths, 67. 

Oporto... 

Jan 4-Fob, 7. 

2 



Rumania__ 




Janiiary-Jiine, 1924- Cases, 2,900; 

Do. 




deaths, 328. 

July-Deceinber, 1924. Cases, 288; 

Constanzft.. .. _ 

l)ec 1-20. 

1 


deaths, 38. 

Do. 

Feb, 1-28. 

2 


Russia.- _... _ 




Jan 1-June 30, 1024: Cases 
95,682. July-Novomber, 1924: 
Cases, 34,729. 

Leningrad... 

June 29-Nov. 22—. 

12 


Spain. 

Madrid.-. 

Year 1924. 

3 


Malaga_ 

Doc. 21-27. 


1 


Sweden ^ 

Goteborg___ 

Jan 18-Feb.28-__. 

2 


Tunis. 



July 1-Dcc. 20, 1924* Cases, 40. 

Tunis. 

Mar. ^25. 

0 

1 

Do. 

Apr. 2-8_ 

3 


Turkey, 

Gonstantinople __ _ 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19_ 

6 

1 


Do. 

Jan. 2-Mar. 7. 

9 

1 


Union of South Africa.. 




Nov. 1-Doc. 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 

Cape Province. 

Nov. 1-Dec, 31_ 

' 126 

1. 

24 

deaths, 87 Jan. 1-81, 1925: 
Cases, 94; deatlis, 12; native. 
In white population, cases, 2. 
Jan 1-3J, 1925: Native, cases, 41; 

Do. 

Feb. 1-Mar. 7_ 

deaths, 6. 

Outbreaks. 

Kast London __ 

Nov. 10-22. 

1 


Do. _ _ 

Jan, 18-24. 

1 


1 

Port Elizabeth _ _ 

Feb. 22-28 . 

1 



Natal ... 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

1.30 

50 


Do. 


Jan 1-31,1025. Cases, 28; deaths, 

Do. 

Mar, 1-7. 



4. Native. 

Outbreaks. 

Durban . __ __1 

Feb 15-21. 

1 


Orange Free State_ 

Nov. 1-Doc. 31. 

59 

8 

Jan. 11-31, 1925; Cases, 16, 

Do-. 

Feb. 15-21. 

deaths, 2. Native. 

Outbreaks. 

Transvaal ... 

Nov, 1-Dcc. 31. 

30 

5 

Do . 



Jan. 1-31,1926’ Cases, 9. Native. 
Aug 3-Ocl. 18. 19^: Oases. 17; 

Yugoslavia.. 




Belgrade. 

Nov.24-Dcc. 28... 

5 


deaths, 2. Mar.^8-14, 1926: 




Cases, 1. 


YELLOW PEVEB 


Gold Coast. 

Salvador: 

Oclobcr-Novem- 
ber, 1924. 

4 

4 


San Salvador. 

Junc-Octobor, 

1924. 

77 

28 

1 

Last case, Oct. 22,1924. 


X 
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tits u> 19S9 

project and th^ir assistance solicited. Frequency there are to!u&> 
teer health oi^anizations which will actively support and foster the 
plan. Women’s organizations, luncheon clubs, chambers of com¬ 
merce, farmers organizations, labor unions, educational associatioss* 
and other organizations may help to secure the establishment of a 
health department. In other instances it may be desirable to form 
a health committee composed of leading citizens of the county to 
organize public sentiment. In any event, when a sufficient number 
of citizens is convinced of the desirability of having a health depart¬ 
ment, a hearing should be had before the coimty authorities and a 
personal request made for the adoption of the plan, and for the ap¬ 
propriation of necessary funds. The plan presented should be 
definite, the contemplated cost should be made known, the purposes 
of each item of expenditure should be stated, and the results to be 
expected in service rendered should be made clear. 

When a campaign for a health department is started in a county, 
the county authorities should be apprised of the plan. Jt is desir¬ 
able for some local organization to initiate the campaign and to 
request assistance, if needed, from the State health department in 
creating favorable sentiment. Occasionally county authorities are 
found who are convinced of the inherent soimdness of the plan and 
are willing to appropriate funds-without waiting for an expression of 
public sentiment. In such cases it is still important to inform the 
people of the coimty fully as to the functions of the health department 
so that public cooperation, which is essential to success, may be had 
by the health officer. 

Although the general procedures outlined above are usually ap¬ 
plicable, the most effective methods for each county must bo ^ter- 
mined from a knowledge of local conditions. Sometimes the presence 
of an epidemic will serve to emphasize the need for health service. 
Again, a sanitary and health survey of a county will show the need 
for corrective measmes or wdll bring to light existing inefficiency of, 
or waste of funds by, incoordinated or part-time health service. 

' P]:.AN OF OBQANIZATION 

In a county where the largest city does not exceed 50,000 popula¬ 
tion it is usually desirable in the interest of efficiency and economy to 
form a combined county and city health department under the 
adipinistration of one health officer. Even where local conditions 
preclude such a combination, the county health officer should have 
general advisory authority over all health work in the county. 
Every county health officer should be required to observe end 
enforce all State and local health laws, ordinances, and regulations 
throughout his jurisdiction. 
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The laws and r^ulations governing the appointment of county 
health ofBoers vary in different States. The appointing power 
usually is vested in the county authorities (boards of supervisors, 
county commissioners, etc.), or in a county board of health ap¬ 
pointed by the county authorities. Some control by the State is 
or should be exercised to assure appointment on the basis of effi¬ 
ciency. In the absence of specific legal authority to name or to 
approve the appointment of the county health officer, the use or 
the withholding of State financial aid often serves the purpose. 
The position should be removed from partisan poUtical control 
dther on the part of the State or county, and the local authorities 
should be given all possible responsibihty compatible with efficient 
service. 

The county medical society’s support of the project is important, 
and, where the laws permit, its indorsement of the person appointed 
as health officer should be secured. 

The health officer is responsible to the county and to the State 
for the proper and efficient performance of his duties. He should 
agree to devote his entire time to the duties of his office and not to 
engage in private practice. Whenever possible, it is desirable to 
secure a health officer who has had special public health training or 
experience, but the personal equation of the liealth officer is the most 
important single factor in success. The entire personnel of the county 
health department should be appointed by and work under the direc¬ 
tion of the health officer. 

In the State health agency there should be a State director of 
county health service, who should be preferably the assistant State 
health officer, with administrative charge of the organization and 
maintenance of county health departments. Under the adminis¬ 
trative supervision of the State health officer ho should direct the 
general policies of the several special divisions of the State health 
department, such as child hygiene, tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
sanitation, etc., with re-spect to those counties with whole-time 
health departments. By such arrangement proper sequence and 
proper relative values may bo observed in coordinating all special 
phases of health work into one well balanced health program best 
suited to the needs of the particular county. Expert assistance and 
advice should bo available from the State and also the Federal 
health service in connection, with special health problems, and the 
county health department should serve as the agency by and through 
which most State and Federal health activities are conducted in 
the county. 

Except in rare instances permanent progress has not been made 
in county health work without financial and technical assistance 
from extra county sources. The United States Public Health 
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Service and tibe.InteroaUonal Health Board have made fuadi and 
personnel available to many States with which to initiate the devel¬ 
opment and assist in the maintenance of county health department^. 
]h a number of the States special legislative appropriations are now 
available for subsidizing county health departments.’ The counties 
themselves should provide at least one-half of the budget at the 
outset, and a larger percentage in succeeding years. 

PERSONNEL AND COST OP A COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

The cost of a county health department will vary with the area, 
population, and taxable resources of the county, and with the willing¬ 
ness of the people to provide themselves with health service. 

For all except the most sparsely populated and poorest counties 
the minimum cc»t of a county health department should be at least 
$10,000 a year. In the more populous counties a larger budget 
will be needed to secure adequate service. In general, it may be 
stated that an expeiiditure of 50 cents per capita per annum should 
furnish a county with reasonably adequate health service. (This 
does not include hospital expenses, bedside nursing, or pauper relief.) 
A budget of 25 cents per capita should be the minimum in any except 
the poorest counties. 

The minimum personnel should include a full-time medical health 
oflScer, one nurse or sanitary inspector, and an office clerk. A much 
more efficient organization will be secured if both a nurse and sani¬ 
tary inspector are provided. Larger organizations include addi¬ 
tional nurses and inspectors, and in some instances a dentist, sanitary 
engineer, nutrition worker, bacteriologist with laboratory, etc. 

Typical budgets may be distributed as follows: 


Item 

County A 

County B 

County 0 

SAlftry, ftoimty health officer_...__ 

$4,800 

2.000 

1,800 

3,000 

1,200 

:^40o 

800 

$4,200 

1,800 

1,600 

1.500 

900 

1.800 

800 

$$.600 

1,800 

1,600 

Salfiry, public health ntiriM * . _^ 

Sfdftrv' inflpAntor _____ _ _ _ 

Salaries, additional nurses or inspectors_____ 

Sftlftry, nffim nWk ,,.. _ _.. . . . 

760 

1,800 

660 

Travel expenses _ _,, . _ 

Contingent erpeiLses_ 

Total annual cost _ ___ 

16,000 

, 

12^500 

10.0B0 



In addition to the above amounts, the coimty should provide and 
equip suitable quarters for the health office, preferably in the court 
house or in some other central location. 


* In about 20 of the States such appropriations baire been provided. The Public Health 8ervioe is giving 
assistance to about 76 counties in 19 States and the International Health Board to about 105 oounUea itt 
about 23 States. 
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AOrmTHDS OF A OOXINTy health depaetment 

All of the activities outlined herein rarely can be conducted in any 
one county, owing to limited funds and personnel. Every activity 
mentioned, however, is now being conducted by some county health 
departments. During the first years especially, the health ofilcer 
should concentrate on the most important of his problems rather 
than dissipate his efforts in too many directions. 

The county and State health authorities should agree upon a 
health program to be undertaken, the general guides being {a) the 
relative importance and the relative proventability of the disease or 
group of diseases, (i») the conjectural value of those health activities 
not directed specifically against particular diseases, and (c) the 
psychological response of the people to the service. 

HEALTH EDOCATION 

The primary duty of the county health department is to interest 
and educate the people of the county in matters pertaining to the 
cause and prevention of communicable discasas and the possibilities 
for community health promotion. This is accomplished by— 

1. Public addresses, using, where desirable, illustrations with 
lantern slides, charts, models, or motion pictures; 

2. Educational literature furnished by the Public Health Service, 
the State health department, and other public health agencies dealing 
with various phases of health conservation; 

3. News articles in the press of the county relating to the work of 
the health department and to general health subjects; 

4. Public health exhibits at county and community fairs, public 
schools, and such other places as may be practicable; 

5. Other educational methods to interest and inform the people in 
the importance of health protection. 

In the execution of the above, and all other phases of health work, 
the health officer should enlist the support and cooperation of all 
available organizations and agencies. 

CONTROL OF ACUTE COMMUNICABLE BISBASES 

Prompt and efficient measures of communicable disease control are 
conducted. These include the following: 

1. Reports of cases, and suspected cases, of notifiable diseases are 
secured from physicians, school authorities, and heads of households. 
In general, the completeness of morbidity reports will vary directly 
with the intelligent use made of them by the health department. 

2. Quarantine and isolation procedures are enforced as required by 
law. 

3. Epidemudogicdl investigations are made to determine the source 
of disease as a basis for its elinunation. Every primary case Of 
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fimallpox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, poliomyelitis and 
cerebrospinal meningitis should be visited by the health officer in 
person whenever possible for this purpose. 

4. Home visits are made by the nurses to give instruction to the 
household in the prevention of the spread of disease. 

5. Office records and a spot map are kept to show the cuiTent and 
past prevalence of communicable diseases. 

6. Consultations are held with attending physicians relative to cases 
of communica1>le disease whenever there may be diflfereno^ of opinion 
as to the diagnosis. 

7. Free immunizations are done for educational and dcmonstra- 
tional purposes in the prevention of smallpox, typhoid fever, and 
diphtheria. An harmonious understanding of this matter should first 
be had with the local medical profession and the cooperation of its 
members be secured. 

8. Biologicsj when distributed free by the State health department, 
may be handled by the county health office, or the county health 
officer should see that these biologies are kept under proper condi¬ 
tions and in sufficient quantities for the needs of the county, 

LABORATORY WORK 

Either State or local laboratory facilities should be provided to 
aid in the diagnosis of communicable diseases and to control water 
and milk supplies. It is especially desirable to have a laboratory in 
connection with the countj health department when State labora¬ 
tory facilities are not located so as to be available for prompt service. 

VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 

1. Educational measures for the promotion of social hygiene are 
conducted by all practical and usual methods. 

2. The health department provides or sees to it that adequate 
treatment is provided for all persons infected with a venereal disease 
who are unable to pay a private physician for this service. Arsphe- 
namine should be furnished without cost to any physician in the 
county for the treatment of indigent patients. 

3. The health department should cooperate with the agencies 
primarily responsible for law enforcement and should take the initia¬ 
tive in mobilizing public sentiment to enact or enforce necessary 
legal measures. 

TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 

1. An educational campaign is conducted concerning tuberculosis 
prevention. Tliis is done especially in the schools and will include 
classes, lantern slides, moving pictures, suitable literature on the 
subject, instruction in personal hygiene, and other effective methods. 

2. Reports are secured in so far as possible of all persons in the 
county who are suffering from tuberculosis. 
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8* Diagnostic clinics are held in cooperation withrthe local medical 
prolession for the examination of tuberculosis suspects. 

4. Visits are made by the nurses to the homes where cases of tuber¬ 
culosis exist, to give the patient and the household such nursing in¬ 
struction as will enable them to utilize to best advantage the treat¬ 
ment prescribed by their physician; and to advise with them con¬ 
cerning those sanitary precautions necessary for the prevention of 
the spread of the disease to others. Efforts should be made to secure 
sanitarium care of tuberculosis cases, especially for open cases of 
the disease, and if sanitarium facilities are not available, special 
efforts should be made to provide proper home care of patients. 

5. Physical examinations of the school children will be made with 
the view of discovering potential and early cases, and of preventing 
cases by efforts designed to improve child health. 

CONTROL OF SPBCIAL DISEASES 

Such diseases as malaria, hookworm disease, or trachoma offer 
special problems in many counties. In such cases appropriate ad- 
^tions should be made to the general health program. One of 
these diseases may be of sufficient importance to justify the major 
effort of the health department to be directed against it for con¬ 
siderable periods of time. 

Malaria .—^Prior to the institution of malaria control work it is 
necessary— 

1. To secure knowledge of the prevalence of the disease and of 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes, not only for the county as a whole but 
for the various localities in the county (towns, townships, or school 
districts). This knowledge may be determined by a mosquito sur¬ 
vey, blood and spleen examinations, history of attacks among school 
children, and reports from physicians. 

2. To formulate a definite and practical program for malaria con¬ 
trol both in urban and rural areas. 

3. To educate the public by all available means as to the natme 
and extent of the problem and the measures necessary for its solution. 

Malaria control procedures vary greatly, but in general they 
include one or more of the following: 

1. Eradication of mosquitoes by drainage, use of larvicides, or 
fish. 

2. Preventing the infection of mosquitoes and of man by screen¬ 
ing and by prophylactic doses of quinine to man. 

3. Curing cases and carriers of malaria by thorough treatment^ 
using the standard method of quinine administration. 

’ Hookworm disease .—Knowledge of the prevalence of this disease, 
gained by laminations of feces, and the education of the publie form 
the basis for a control program. This {pogrom is directed towards?-! 
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1. Saaut«»y«<iKs|»aMl^ol*eaeiiert^ iaTorai dtstiieta by mta- 

taiy privies td prevmt tliaseminatioii of the disease. 

2. Core of existing eases by administration of antihelm«tithics to 
diminate sources of infection. 

Trachoma .—Where this disease is prevalent, the cure of existing 
cases by surgical treatment offers the best method of eradicating it. 
Special assistance from the State or from the United States PaUie 
Health Service often may be secured in conducting trachoma clinics 
and in establishing temporary hospital facilities needed for the 
patients. 

SANITATION 

Provision of safe public water and milk supplies, and of sanitary 
methods of excreta and sewage disposal constitutes a primary duty of 
any health department, and concerted efforts to secure these sanitary 
essentials ordinarily will precede all other activities except imme¬ 
diate measures for the control of communicable diseases. 

1. Tovms .—The health department will make a sanitary survey 
of all towns in the county with particular reference to the source and 
safety of the water supply, the methods of excreta diposal, the safety 
of the public milk supplies, and the general sanitary conditions of 
the towns. 

The services of the State sanitary engineer should be available 
for aiding the health officer in the solution of munieijial water and 
sewage problems. Efforts are made to have any insanitary conditions 
correct^ by education of the public and by adoption and enforce¬ 
ment of necessary laws or ordinances. A special effort will bo 
made by the health officer to secure the installation of sanitary 
privies at those places where connection with a sewerage system is 
impracticable. 

The provision of safe public milk supplies should be assured by 
the adoption and enforcement of model milk ordinances. Sanitary 
inspections arc made of dairies, milk depots, and food establishments 
to see that proper sanitary conditions prevail. 

2. Schooh .—^In addition to making an annual sanitary surv^ of 
all schools in the county, the health officer should make a persistent 
effort to induce the school boards to provide a safe supply of drinking 
water, sanitary toilets or water-closets, adequate light and ventila¬ 
tion, and such other facilities at each school as are needed properly to 
safeguard the health of the pupils. 

3. Rural homes .—^Improvements in the sanitary condition of rural 
homes will be accomplished by educating the individual householder 
to the need for a sanitary privy, a safe water supply, and ad»}uate 
screening. Supervision and assistance should be given in the coan- 
struction of rural sanitary privies. 
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i.- PuhHe imidinffg.—Pmodic iDspeetion should be made of 
public buildings and institutions in the county and recommendations 
made to responsible authorities for correction of any insanitary 
conditions. 

CHILD BYOIBNE 

1. Prenatal, infant, and preschool hj/yi««c.—Midwives are in¬ 
structed and supervised; home visits are made by the nurse; and 
mothers’ daeses are held to give individual and group instruction in 
the diet and care of babies, the importance of prenatal medical care 
and hygiene, and the importance of birth registration. Baby confer¬ 
ences are held in various parts of the county, in cooperation with 
the local physidans, where examinations are made to detect physical 
and dietary defects and to encouri^e their correction. A general 
educational campaign is conducted in regard to the various phases of 
child hygiene. 

2. School hygiene .—Physical examinations are made of all school 
children in the county, except where parents do not desire this service. 
Parents and school authorities are notified concerning defects found, 
and homo visits are made by the nurse to urge that the family 
physician or dentist bo consulted concerning correction of defects. 
For those children whose parents are unable to pay for medical treat¬ 
ment in the correction of defects, arrangements should be made, 
preferably through the local medical profession, whereby corrective 
treatment may be secured. Nutrition classes are held and mothers 
are instructed regarding the proper diet and food for children. The 
serving of hot lunches and milk in schools is promoted. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

1. Complete registration of vital statistics in the county is 
promoted or maintained by investigation of conditions, by coopera¬ 
tion with local registrars, physicians, and the public, and, where 
necessary, by law enforcement. 

2. In some States the county health officer is required to perform 
the duties of county physician to the poor. Except in the smaller 
counties this is not a desirable arrangement. 

3. Miscellaneous medical examinations sometimes are per¬ 
formed, including examinations for marriage license, for children’s 
work certificates, for teachers’ certificates, for admission to insane 
institutions, etc. 

4. Periodic health examinations are encouraged and may be 
performed to some extent by the health officer. 

5. Industrial, hygiene problems may present themselves for 
solution in some counties. 

6. Accident prevention and safety campaigns may be conducted 
or promoted by the health department. 
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7. Mental hygiene, a problem of great and gromng importanee, 
should be a concern of the health officer, although at present little 
or nothing is being done by county health departments toward its 
solution. 

8. Records of all activities of the county health department are 
kept on suitable forms, and reports are made as required by State 
regidations. These reports include current, weekly or monthly, 
reports of comnaunicable diseases to the State health department 
and should include monthly and annual financial, statistical, and 
narrative reports to the local and State authorities. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MARSHALL COUNTY (ALA.) HEALTH 

UNIT 

The first annual report of the Marshall County (Ala.) Health 
Unit, covering the year ending February 28, 1925—the first year of 
its existence—indicates a high-grade demonstration in efficient, 
economical, well-rounded county health service and is published here 
because of its interest to persons concerned in the development of 
rural health service and to health officers generally. 

The county health unit consists of four members, namely, the 
county health officer, Dr. Walter H. Harper, one nurse, one secretary, 
and one sanitary inspector. 

The following is taken from Doctor Harper^s report submitted to 
the county board of commisvsioners: 

POPULATION 

The total population of Marshall County, Ala., is 34,314, of which 
number 33,027 are white and 1,287 are colored. The county covers 
an area of 602 square miles, has 6,200 homes, and a school enrollment 
of 7,839. 

VITAL STATISTICS 


Births and deaths reported in the entire county during the year ending February 

B8, 1925 



Births 

Deaths 

Number 

Kate j 
per 1,000 

Number 

Kate 
per 1,000 

Total_____ 

1890 

26.0 

*267 

7.6 

White. 

85g 

37 

2&8 

38.7 

m 

10 

7.8 

18.4 

Colored.... ^ _ _ 



A Birtbs reported by physicians, 746; by midwives, 144. Percentage of stttlbirUis for the year, p«r 
cent. 

< Total deaths under 1 year of age, 41 (16 per cent). 
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The uniisualiy low death rate is no doubt due to incomplete death 
registration. Marshall County is almost entirely rural; the northern 
portion being mountainous and inaccessible at times. There are 
few undertakers in the county, and a number of deaths occur in which 
the bodies are buried without death certificates and burial permits 
being obtained. The county health unit has spent considerable time 
in bringing this condition to the attention of the people, and toward 
the end of the year some improvement was seen in the death regis¬ 
tration. We hope soon to have a complete death registration. 

Reportable diseases for the year ending February 28^ 1925 


Disease Cases 

Diphtheria. 12 

Gonorrhea.. 9 

Measles_ 15 

Pellagra__ 5 

Pneumonia_ 140 


Disease Cases 

Scarlet fever _ ._ 16 

Smallpox.. 6 

Syphilis_ 9 

Tuberculosis (new cases)_ 18 

Typhoid fever_ 33 


LABORATOKY 


The laboratory service to the Marshall County Health Unit has 
been rendered by the State board of health branch laboratory at 
Anniston, Ala. The laboratory has been used by every doctor in the 
county. It has been, of inestimable value, as will be seen by the 
accompanying table. 

Laboratory examinations 



Positive 

Negative 

Total 

Blood Wassormontus.... 

6 

71 

79 

Blood cultures for typhoid... 

1 

7 

8 

Feces cultures for typhoid.... .. 

12 

C3 

75 

Blood for Widal. 

2 

n 

13 

Blood for tnalarin... 

2 

5 

7 

Feces for hookworm. ... 

220 

963 

1.173 
65 

42 

4 

Sputum for tuberculosis.... 

21 

44 

Tnroat cultures for diphtheria__ 

0 

33 

3 

Animal hea<^ for Negri bodies......... 

1 




Every person who was found to have hookwonn infection was 
treated by the health unit. 


SANITATION 

At the beginning of the year the county health unit, through the 
sanitary department, introduced ordinances in Arab, Albertville, and 
Boaz requiring all persons to have sanitary pit privies. These ordi¬ 
nances were adopted, and now the three towns are about 100 per 
cent sanitary. All open-back privies in the three towns were abol¬ 
ished as nuisances. The town of Guntersville had installed the box 
and can type toilets, but recently the town has passed an ordinance 
requiring all persons within the police jurisdiction (one inije frpnqi 
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corporate limits) to install the sanitary pit pHvies, When the 
health unit began its work 12 months ago there were 40 schools in 
the county without any sanitation at alL Since then 28 have been 
made completely sanitary. 

Sanitary inspections of food-handling establishments have been 
made monthly; and as a result, wonderful improvement has been 
noted in the general sanitary condition of all food-handling establish¬ 
ments in the county. 

The following is a tabulated report of the work done in sanitation 


by the Marshall County Health Unit: 

Sanitary inspections: 

Private premises____3, 035 

Schools___-. 96 

Food-handling establishments_ 92 

Sanitary privies installed: 

Sei)tic tanks_ 33 

Pit privies (rural).. 26 

Pit privies (urban)__-. 533 

Nuisances abated (not including the 592 open-back privies abolished)_ 62 


FOOD HANDLERS 

The county health unit introduced ordinances in Guntersville, 
Albertville, and Boaz requiring all food handloi*8 to be examined for 
communicable diseases by the county healtli officer and permitting 
only those who are free from communicable diseases to work in food¬ 
handling establishments. These ordinances were adopted, and 96 
food handlers were examined. Of that number five were found to 
have sypliilis and one had tuberculosis. 

MALARIA CONTROL 

Malaria control activities have been carried on throughout the 
entire year, but not on a large scale, as malaria is not very prevalent 
in Marshall County. 

The following is a list of the malaria-control activities for tlie 
year: 

Yards of new ditching, 4,372; yards of maintenance of ditches, 
6,260; square feet of oiling, 16,240; picture shows, 4; literature, 
1,115 copies. 

CHILD HYGIENE AND SCHOOL WORK 

Examination of all school children in the county was the first big 
item in connection with this work. Although that was not entirely 
completed during the first year of the health unit, it will be com¬ 
pleted before the close of the present school term. Also, health 
lectures and moving picture shows were given in the schools. Notices 
were sent to all parents who had defective children, informing theihi 
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of the defects and urging that they be corrected. Health score 
.charts wore posted in every school. This was the first time that the 
school children of Marshall County had ever been examined, and so 
the health unit concentrated on the work of completing the examina¬ 
tions first and then doing the follow-up work. The following table 
shows only the defects corrected that have been reported to the health 
unit. There are a great many others that have been corrected, and 
the follow-up work on them will be completed during the present 
school term. The following table gives the work done among the 


school children: 

Schools visited........ 61 

Number of children examined_6, 968 

Niunber found defective___4, 211 

Corrections reported___ 31 


MATERNITY AND INFANCY 

As the accompanying table shows, much more time was given to 
individual infancy and maternity work than to group work. Several 
maternity and infancy clinics were started last fall, but were dis¬ 
continued when cold weather came. 

The nursing service has been very inadequate, because the nurse is 
compelled to divide her time between maternity and infancy work 
and child hygiene and school work. 

The following table summarizes the activities during the year: 


Prenatal 

Cases given examination and advice____ 209 

Number of home visits.... 226 

Infant and preschool 

Babies and children examined_ 146 

Nursing visits_ 245 

Clinics organized- 4 


TYPHOID FEVER CONTROL 

During the summer of 1924 the health unit conducted an extensive 
antityphoid inoculation campaign. During that time 24,229 injec¬ 
tions of typhoid serum were given to 8,425 persons. Of this number, 
7,752 completed the treatment of three inoculations each, which is 
over 90 per cent. On July 8, 1924, 1,269 people were inoculated, in 
the corn*! house at Albertville, The number of people completing the 
treatment (7,752) represents 22.6 per cent of the entire population of 
Marshall County. A record was kept of every person receiving the 
typhoid serum. 

During the summer 75 feces cultures were obtained from patients 
and contacts. The feces cultures on contacts proved valuable, as by 
that means a typhoid carrier was found. This carrier is a young girl 
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13 years old, who gave no history of ever having typhoid fever. She 
was found to be responsible for five eases of typhoid fever. 

The following is of interest: 


Typhoid death rate per 100,000 (1910-1923). 21. 0 

Typhoid death rate per 100,000 (1924)...... 8. 8 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 

The county health unit has made every effort to locate and get 
in touch with every case of pulmonary tuberculosis in the county. To 
begin with, there were 18 cases reported by the medical profession of 
the county. The health unit started with these 18 cases and in 
different ways has been able to list 48 cases. These patients have 
been examined, advised, and given literature, but only in cooperation 
with their family physicians. Follow-up visits have been made 
from time to time on all cases. 

All contacts have been instructed and advised about the disease. 
Considerable educational work on pulmonary tuberculosis has been 
carried out by means of lectures and motion picture shows. 

There are 154 contacts living with the 48 cases of tuberculosis. 

VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 

Venereal disease control has been carried on by three physicians in 
the county who have been appointed by the State board of health to 
treat indigent cases of venereal diseases. These cooperative clinics 
are supported by the Bureau of Venereal Disease Control of the State 
Board of Health. 

GENERAL ACTIVITIES 

The following educational activities were carried out during the 


year: 

Total number of lectures_ 63 

Total attendance_4, 296 

Number of pamphlets issued......5, 969 

Number of newspaper articles_ 69 

Mot ion-picture shows__ 15 

Attendance at motion-picture shows....2, 278 

Other activities of the Marshall County Health Unit for the year 
were as follows: 

Cases quarantined_ 63 

Arrests and convictions for quarantine violations_ 3 

Visits to cases by health officer.....-. 196 

Smallpox vaccinations__ 194 

Life extension examinations.-.... 106 

Number of ]xirsons treated for hookworm infection.. 220 

Number of calls to county institutions_____ 9 

Hours spent in interest of vital statistics_*_ 268 

Hours spent in interest of communicable disease repeating_ 244 

Hours spent in interest of maternity and infancy.-.,: .1, 696 
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FINANCIAL 


Receipts 

Marshall County..... $5, 000 

State board of health.------ 2, 500 

State and Federal maternity and infancy fund.... 1, 275 


8, 775 

Disbursements 

Salaries.... C, 147. 51 

Travel.-.-.-.—... 1, 421. 03 

Miscellaneous___ 1, 061. 68 


8, 630. 22 

Balance unused----—... 144. 78 


WHOLE-TIME COUNTY HEALTH OFFICERS, 1925 

The following directory has been compiled from data furnished as 
of January 1, 1925, by State health officers. Similar directories for 
1922, 1923, and 1924 have been published in the Public Health 
Reports. The dii-ectory for 1924 was issued as Reprint No. 922. 

In the questionnaire sent for the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
information, a whole-time^' county health oilicer was defined as “one 
who does not engage in the practice of medicine or any other business, 
but devotes his whole time to official duties.” 

Directories of State health departments have been published 
annually by the Public Health Service for the years 1912 to 1924, 
inclusive. The dh'cetory for 1924 was issued as Reprint No. 949 from 
the Public Health Reports. 

Directories of city health officers have been published annually for 
the years 1916 to 1924, inclusive, the directory for 1924 being Reprint 

No. 930. 

Directories of State and city health officers for 1925 will be pub¬ 
lished later. 


County 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Official title 

Alabama* 

0- C. Marlntfp, M. 

Bay Mmette. 

County health oflioor. 
Do. 


E. M. Moore, M. I). 

Clayton. 

Anniston. 


(» A - Crypr, M. D. .. ,, , - - 

Do. 


W. T. Burkett, M. D. 

Tuscunibia. 

Do. 


W. O.Smillie, M.D. 

L. T. Lee, M. D. 

Andalusia. 

Do. 


Selma. 

Do, 


W. C. Hatchett, M. D. 

Brewton.. 

Do. 

Etowah. 

Franklin 

C. L. Murphree, M. D _ - 

Gadsden,.. 

Do. 

L j. Graves, M D__ 

Kusseliville. 

Do. 

Houston. 

JTefferson.. 

T.^iidArHalA 

T. E. 'I'ueker, M. D_ 

Dothan. 

Do. 

J. D, Dowling, M. D. 

Birmingham. 

Do. 

W. D. Hubbard, M D. 

Florence.. 

'"Do. 


n. K. Gallagher, M. D. 

Athens . 

Do 

Madison _ _ 

B. F. Austin, M. D. 

Huntsville. 

Do. 

Maranffn ^ ^ ^ 

F. F, KUebens, M- D,. 

Linden. 

Do. 

iCilftrtthtttI _ 

W H Harper, M.D_ 

Gunters ville.. 

Do 

Mobila___ 

C A. Mohr, M. D____-_ __ 

Mobile. 

Do 

MrjntgnmAry 

J.L Bowman, M. D___ 

Montgomery.. 

Do. 

Morgan- -_ 

H. C. McRee, M. D. 

Albany... 

Do. 

PilrA 

W. H. Abernethy, M. D.! 

Troy. 

Do. 

Sumt^. 

Talladega. 

Tuscaloosa_- 

T a Tfmigh-M n __ 

Livingston_ 

Da 

j n Will, M n , _ _ 

Talladega.. 

Do. 

A. A. Kirk, M. D. 

Tuscaloosa. 

Do. 

Walker. 

A, M. Waldrop, M. D. 

Jasper. 

Do. 
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County 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Official title 

Arizona: 

CochlsG. 

R. B. Dnrfee, M O _ 

Bisbee. 

County superintend¬ 
ent of public health. 




Arkansas: 



Pulaski. 

V. T. Wfihh, M D_ 

Little Rock 

County health officer. ' 
Do. 

Washington. 

California: 

I>os Angeles. -. 

J. J. Johnpor, M. D_ 

Foreman. ...._ 

, J. L. Pomeroy, M. D_ 

IjOS Angeles_ 

Do. 

Monterey- -.. 

R. C.'Mftin, M n 

Salinas._ 

Do, 

Orange_ 

V. G PrPiSWin, M n 

Santa Ana........ 

Do. 

San 15 lego.. 

A. M. Tj««em/M- O , _ 

San Diego.. 

Do. 

San Francisco.__ 

Wm. C. Ha.<ssler, M. D___ 

San Francisco_ 

Do. 

San Joaciiiin. 

J-J. Sinpy M-D. _ , . ..- 

Stockton.. 

Do. 

San Iviiis Obispo,— 

H. K. Sutherland, M. D. 

San Luis Obispo.. 

Do. 

Georgia: 

Baldwin, __ 

Sam A. Anderson, M. D_ 

MllledgeviUe. 

Commissioner of 

Bartow.. 

H. E. Ffiltnn, M. D _ _ 

Oartersvllle. 

health. 

Do. 

Bibb. 

C.L. Ridley, M n _ 

Macon.. 

Health officer. 

Clarke.-_ 

J. D. Applpwhitiii, M. T> . 

Athens.. 

Commissioner of 

Cobb. 

L. L. Welch, M T> _ 

Marietta. 

health. 

Do, 

Decatur_ 

M. A. Fort, M. n 

Bainbridge.. 

Do. 

I>e Kalb. 

W. A. Tlarrison, M O 

Deoatur.r_ 

Do. 

Dougherty_ 

Tliigo Robinson M. T> , ^ _ 

Albany__ 

Do. 

Floyd-.-1. 

B V FlmorP., M n 

Rome!_i 

Do. 

Glynn_ 

H. L. Akridge, M. D. 

Brunswick... 

Do. 

Hall. 

B. D. Blackwelder, M. D. 

Q allies ville. 

Do. 

Laurens_ 

O R . Cheek, M D 

Dublin. 

Do. 

Lowndes_ 

G. T. Crojiief, M. D ^r--- 

Valdosta. 

Do. 

Miller. 

M. A. Fort, M. T> _ 

Bainbridge_ 

Health officer. 

Mitchell. 

n. O. Rainey, M. D_ 

Camilla. 

Commissioner of 

Richmond.. __ 

H. B. lsr«ii.gle, M n___ _ 

Augusta. 

health. 

Do. 

Seminole. 

M. A. Fort, M. D. 

Bainbridge. 

Health officer. 

Sumter_ 

J. W. Payne, M. D. 

Amoricus___ 

Commissioner of 

Thomas_ 

M. E- Winchester, M. f) .. 

Tbomasville_ 

health. 

Do. 

Troup_ 

C. S. Kinzer, M. D___ 

l4iigirange.. 

Do. 

Walker. 

J, H. Hammond, M. D. 

L* Fayette. 

Do. 

Illinois: 



Cook. 

H. L. Wright, M. D., Dr. P. H... 

Chicago,922, Coun¬ 

County health officer. 

Crawford. 

C.E. Price, M.D. 

ty Building. 
Robinsoii. 

Do. 

Morgan.. 

T. D. Mann, M.D. 

Jacksonville. 

Do. 

Sangamon. 

K. V. Brokaw, M. D. 

Springfield. 

City and county health 

Iowa: 

Dubuque. 

Washington. 

Kansas: 

D. r. Steelsmith, M. D . _ 

Dubuque. 

oflicer. 

County heallh officer. 

C. W. Stewart, M.D 

Washington 

Do. 

1 



Cherokee__ 

J. C. Montgomery, M. D. 

I. 0. Church, M. 1). 

Columbus. 

1 Do. 

Geary__ 

Junction City. 

Do. 

Lyon.. 

J. S. Fulton, M. D . 

Emporia.. 

Do. 

Marion.. 

S. M. Mallison, M. D. 

Marlon.. 

Do. 

Ottawa__ 

' W. J. Lynn, M. D. 

Mmneapolis. 

Do. 

Sheridan. 

L. 8. Steadman, M. D 

Hoxie. 

Do. 

Kentucky: 



Boyd. 

Robert D. Higgins, M. T) 

Ashland. 

Director. 

Daviess... 

George W. Duvall, M. D. 

Owensboro. 

Do. 

Fayette..-. 

J. S Chambers, M. D. 

Lexington. 

Do. 

Fulton.-. 

J. M. Hubbard, M. D. 

Hickman .. 

Do. 

Jefferson_ 

Irvin Lindenbergor, M. D__ 

Louisville_ 

Health officer. 

Johnson_ 

J. W.Duke, M.T). 

Paints viUe. 

Director (acting). 

Mason__ 

V, D. Guittard, M.D. 

Maysville_ 

Director. 

Scott. 

Albert Steward, M. D. 

Georgetown_ . 

Do, 

XiOuisiana* > 

Beauregard.... 

Austin F. Barr, M.D _ _ 

De Bidder. 

Parish health officer. 

Caddo_ 

W. J.Sandige, M. D 

Sbrovoport. 

Do. 

Claiborne.. 

John R. Turner, M. T) 

Homof... 

Do. 

De Soto... 

P. B. Gardner, M.D. 

Mansfldd. 

Director parish health 

Natchitoches_ 

W. W. Knipmever, M. D . _ . , 

Natchitoches. 

unit. 

Do. 

Ouachita.... 

John Sehreiher, M. D . _ 

Monroe. 

Deputy health officer 
and director xiarish 
health unit. 

Director parish health 
unit. 

Parish health officer. 

St. Mary 

Thns. R. Wilson, M. D_ _ 

Franklin _ _ 

Tangipahoa. 

W. C T. Ellis, M.D___ 

Amite.. 

Washington_ 

F. Michael Smith, M.D 

Franklmton 

Director pariah health 
unit. 





* Parishes. 
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Cotmty 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Official title 

Maryliind: 

Afl^gt^ny _ __ 

r C MnCiillonh, jr , M H _ 

Cumberland. 

Deputy State health 
officer. 





j, s. Bowen, M. D__ 

Towson. 

Do. 

ClUvert. 

I. N. King, M. D. 

Barstow. 

Assistant deputy State 
health officer. 

Deputy State health 
officer. 

W. C. Stone, M. D. 

Westminster. 




tff^dnfinlr 

E, C. Kefauver, M. D. 

Frederick. 

As.sistant deputy State 


W. T Pratt, M. D. 

Rockville. 

health offlct’ir. 

Deputy State health 
officer. 

District health officer. 

Massachusotts: 

A, P. Goff, M. D. 

Hyannis. 

Minnesota: 

St Tenuis _ _ - 

H. G. Lampson, M. D__ 

Duluth. 

County health officer 

Mississippi: 

R. D. Dedwylder, M, D__ 

Cleveland. 

Director county health 
deTiartmont. 

Do. 

PAfthnmn. 

R. R. Kirkpatrick, M. D. 

Clarksdale. 


W. D. Bcacham, M. D. 

Hattiesburg.— 

Do. 

Tfftnnnnlr _,_ 

0. M. Shipp, M. D. 

Bay St. Louis. 

Do. 

H arrison ^ _ 

D. J. Williams, M. D. 

Gulfport. 

County health officer. 


W. E. Sharp, M. D. 

Pascagoula. 

Director county health 

Jones. 

J. M. KIttrell, M. D. 

Laurel... 

department. 

J. B. Black, M. D., 0. P. H. 

W. B. Harrison, M. D. 

Tupelo. 

Do. 


Poplarvillo. 

Do 


A. K. Barrier, M. D-—__ 

Rolling I'ork. 

Do. 


A J M n _ 

Greenville. 

County health officer 

Do. 

Missouri* 

P, T' Spenne, M. T) , , _ _ _ _. 

Kennott. 


P, M. fiiielfe, M. ^__ 

Albany. 

Do. 


U. F. Kerr, M. D. 

Springfield_.... 

Do. 


Wm. N. O^Bannon, M. D. 

Now Madrid_ 

Do. 

Nodaway. 

C. P. Fryer, M. D., C. P. II. 

W. L. Bradford, M. D. 

Marvvillo.. 

Do. 

Sedalia. 

Do. 


Gervais Smith, M. D__ 

Bolivar. 

Do. 


Bradford Massey, M. I).. 

Flat River. 

Do. 

St T.ntiiQ 

Wm. F. O’Malley, M. D. 

W. n. Pickett, M. D., D. P. H... 
Arthur Jordan, M. D-__ 

Clayton. 

Do. 

Montana: 

riASPnrlA 

Great Falls. 

Do. 

l/owis and Clark-., 

Af isRAiita 

Helena . 

Do. 

F. D. Pease, M. D-.--_-_ 

Missoula. 

Do. 

New Mexico* 

Bernalillo. 

Chaves. 

C^olfax 

J. R. Scott, M. D.— 

Albuquerque. 

Do. 

J. A. Smith, M. D. 

Roswell _... 

Do. 


Do. 

1>Ana Ann 

C. W. Gerber, M, D. 

Las Cruces. 

Do. 

Eddy . 

W. W. Johnston, M. D. 

Carlsbad.j 

Do. 

'M’ftK’tnlfty 



Do. 

Shti Migiinl 



Do. 

Santa Pa 

ii. P. Mera, M. D. 

Santa Fe. 

Do. 

TTninn 

C. H. Douthirt, M. D. 

Clayton. 

Do. 

Valanaia 

G. W. T^i^kfly, M, D- - 

Los Lunas. 

Do. 

New York: 

Cattaraugus. 

North Carolina: 

Ftaaiifnrt 

T. T) Bristol M D _ , 

Glean__ 

District health officer. 

J. W, Williams, M. D. 

Washington. 

Health officer. 

Bertie. 

Bladen _ 

J E Smith, M. D . 

Windsor. 

Do. 

W. T, Ruark, M. D. 

Elizabethtown.,.. 

Do. 

RrtinQwialr 

R E Broadway, M- u ^ 

Southport. 

Do. 

B'^inaAmVta 

M. P. Moorer, M, D. 

Asheville. 

Do. 

nahftrrns 

8. £. Buchanan, M. D___ 

Concord. 

Do. 


Floyd Johnson, M. D_____ 

Whitoville. 

Do. 

riravan 

D. E. Ford, M. D. 

Now Bern. 

Do. 

l^^fmVkArland 

J W. McNeill, M. D. 

Fayetteville. 

Do. 


O. 0. Garabrell, M. D_— 

l.«exington. 

Do. 

Durham. 

Edgaennibn 

J H Epper.?n?i, Ph. D .. __ 

Durham. 

Do. 

J. S. HooW, M. D. 

Tarboro. 

Do. 

Fnrs3rth 

J. R. Hege, M. D.—..— 

WInston-SaJom,... 

Do. 

CitiiKnrd . . 

R. M. Bine, M. D. 

Greensboro. 

Do. 

Granville 

J. A. Morris, M. D. 

Oxford. 

Do. 

Halifax 

E, W. Larkin, M. D. 

Weldon. 

Do. 

Henderson. 

Hvde 

J e, Brn^n, M. n,_ __ 

Hendersonville.... 

Do. 

Clyde Ruff, M. D. 

Swanquarter. 

Do. 

TjAnnir 

R. 8. McOeachy, M, D. 

Kinston. 

Do. 

IM* eelrlAnKnrff 

W A. McPbaiil, M. 1>_ 

Charlotte. 

DO. 

New Hanover. 

Northampton. 

PamllMi 

j H Hamilton, M, _ 

Wilmington . . 

Do. 

y y Miteheii, vr 'D_„ _ 

Jackson. 

Do. 

D. A, Pees, M. D. 

Bayboro---.-!. 

Do. 

Pitt 

0. L. Outland, M, D. 

Green villo. 

Do. 

Riehmond. 

A. B.McOteory.M.D. 

Rockingham. 

Do. 


41706*—25t- 
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Coimty 

t 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Official tiue 

North Carolina-Con. 

F, R, Hardin, M. D_,_ 

Lumberton. 

Health officer. 

^_ 

C. W. Armstfiong^^M. D- 

Salisbury... 

Do. 


J. C, Twltty, MfD. 

Butherfordton.... 

Do. 

__ 

B. T. Hollingsworth, M. D 

Clinton. 

Do. 

ftiirry 

R, M\ iiancfuter, M." D_ 

Mount Airy. 

Do. 

Vanco 

F. R. Harris, M. P. 

Henderson. 

Do. 

WakA 

A C H«lla,'M H _ 

Raleigh. 

Do. 


L. W. Corbett, M. D. 

Goldsboro. 

Do. 

WlIkAs 

J. W. White, M. D. 

Wilkesboro. 

Do. 

Wiliinn 

L. J. Smith, M.U. 

Wilson. 

Do. 

Ohio: 

J y, ftntter, M. n _ 

Lima_.......... 

District health com- 


W. S. Weiss, M. D. 

yellerson... 

missioner. 

Do. 


J. M. Higgins, M. D. 

Athens... 

Do. 


F. H. Pew, M, !>-, __ , , 

St, ClairsviUe. 

Do. 


0. J. Baidi^dge, M. D. 

Hamilton. 

Do. 


F, A Irei^n, M Tl _ 

Batavia__ 

Do. 


W.K HublisM. n_ _ 

Wilmington. 

Do. 


T. T. Church. M. P_ _ 

Lisbon.,.. 

Do. 

Cofthocton__- 

D. M. Criswell, M. D. 

Coshocton. 

Do. 


O. T. Wasiwn, M P _ 

Bucyrus.. 

Do. 


Robert T<oclrhart, M. P. _ _ _ 

Cleveland_ 

Do. 


A. J. Pounds, M! D.-_ 

Delaware. 

Do. 

Erie. 

F. M. Hough'taling, M. D.... 

Sandusky. 

Do. 

Fayette___ 

T. F. Mylar, M. D. 

Washington Court 

Do. 

Franklin_ 

C. M. Valentine, M. D. 

House. 

Columbus. 

Do. 

Geanji^ - 

O. L. Lyne, M. D___- 

Chardon. 

Do. 

ITamiltnn__ 

C. A.Neal, M. D. 

Cincinnati. 

Do. 

Hancock_ 

S. F. Whisler, M. D. 

Findlay_- 

Do. 

Hiw'king _ 

W. O. Rhoten, M. D. 

1 Logan_......... 

Do. 

Huron __ 

B. 0. Pilkey, M. D. 

Norwalk. 

Do. 

Tiake ,_ 

Herbert Keuhing, M. D. __ -_ 

! Palnasville. 

Do. 


w. A. McTn*o«b, M. P _ 

I Oberlin. 

Do. 

T/llCftfi , „ - - 

F F, PeVore, M.P _ 

Toledo. 

Do. 


y, F Rider, M.P _ 

Youngstown. 

Do. 

Marion--”_ 

N. Sifritt, lii. D. 

Marion. 

Do. 

Meigs__ 

J. N. Qilliford, M. P. 

Pomeroy.. 

Do. 

Morcor-.-p. 

Miami_ 

F F. Ayare M P 

Celina_........ 

Do. 

P. J. Crawford, M. D. 

Troy. 

Do. 

Montgomery_ 

H. H. Pansing, M. D. 

R. L. Pierce, M. D.... 

Dayton.. 

Po. 

Morrow__ 

Mount Gilead.... 

Do. 

Muskingum __ 

J.M. O’Neal, M.D. 

Zanesville. 

Po. 

Fsiiilding - _ 

C. F. Huston, M. P. 

Paulding.... 

Po. 

Perrv_ 

F. J. Crosbie, M. D. 

New I.(6xington - -. 

Do. 

Richland.. 

William DcKloine, M. D. 

Mansfield. 

Do. 

Ross - « . 

G. E. Robbins, M. P. 

Ohillicothe. 

Do. 

Sandusky_ 

0. H. Thomas, M. D. 

Fremont. 

Do. 

Scioto_ -- - - 

R. W. DeCrow, M. D. 

Whoelci’sburg... 

Do. 

Seneca - - 

H. L. S. Hinkloy, M. D. 

ArbnEtnu A lies, M. P , ,. 

Tiffin. 

Po. 

Shelby - . 

Sidney_ 

Po. 

Stark 

0. M, Peters, M. D. 

Canton. 

Po. 

Summit.. 

Trumbull _ _ _ - 

R, n. Markwith, M. D. 

Akron.. 

Do. 

h. A, Connell, M. P_ 

Warren. 

Do. 

Tuscarawas_ 

J, Blickcnsderier, M. D.... 

NewPhiladelphia. 

Do. 

TTnien _ 

11. a. Southard, M, D. 

Marysville---. 

Do. 

Washington. - 

A. Q. Sturgiss, M. D_ 

Marietta.. 

Do. 

Wayne _ . - 

C. D. Barrett, M. D. 

Wooster. 

Do. 

Wood... ....__ 

H. J. Powell, M. D. 

Bowling Green.... 

Do. 

Oklahoma: 

Carter_ 

R. C. Sullivan, M. D. 

1 

Ardmore. 

County superintend¬ 
ent of health. 

Do. 

1j? Flore_ 

W. F. Lunsford, M. D. 

Foteau. 

Muskogee. 

Oklahoma 

J. D. Leonard, M. D__ 

Muskogee. 

Do. 

Goo. Hunter, M. D__ 

Oklahoma City... 
McAlester. 

Do. 

Pittsburg _ 

R T, Cnchran, M. P , 

Do. 

Oregon: 

Clackamas__ 

P, W. Wallace, M. D. 

Oregon City. 

County health officer. 

Coos - 

G. A. Burket, M. D_ 

Coqtffilo. 

• Do. 

Tlouglas _ - 

w, C M.P 

Roseburg. 

Do. 

Jai'kson_ 

W. P. Holt, M.D. 

JacksonWlle. 

Do. 

Klamath_ 

O, 8. Newsom, M. D__ 

Klamath Falls.... 

Do. 

South CSarolma: 

Aiken_ 

C H. Farmer, M. P_ _ 

Aiken.. 

Health officer. 

A nderson 

E. E, Epting, M. D_ 

! Anderson_ 

Do. 

Rcaufort __ 

T. R. I^yer, M. D... 

Leon Banov, M. D_ 

Beaufort......... 

Do. 

Charleston . , 

! Charleston_ 

Do. 

Cherokee. 

W. H. Shealy, M, D. 

GttiTney-_ 

Do. 

Ooliotou_..._ 

L. W Martin, M-P- _ 

WalterWo... 

Do. 

Darlington. 

Dillon 

A. B. HoOton, M.D. 

Darlington. 

Do. 

R. O. Beadiley, M. D. 

Dillon. 

Do. 

Fairfield— 

Roderick MacDonald, M. D. 

Winnsboro_.... 

Do. 

Oooraetown. 

C. M. Moore. M,D. 

Georgetown.i 

Do. 
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County 

.,.. , ,,j 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Offida! title 

South CftTollna—Con. 
Greenville. 

Baylls Earle, M, D. 

Greenville. 

Health officer. 

Marion. 

W. L. Poole, M. D. 

Marion. 

Do. 

Newberry. 

H.O CallisomM.n. 

Newberry. 

Do. 

Orangeburg. 

O.C. Bolin, M.D. 

Orangeburg. 

Do. 

South Dakota: 



Brown. 

Geo. M Boteler, M. D. 

Aberdeen. 

County health officer. 

Pennington.i 

D. R. Jones, M. D. 

Rapid City ...... 

Superintendent county 

Yankton. 

Thos. F. Ballard, M. D. 

Yankton. 

board of health. 

Do. 

Tennessee: 

Blount. 

K. A. Bryant, M. D... 

Maryville. 

Field director. 

Davidson. 

J. J. Lentz, M. 1). 

Nashville. 

County health officer. 

Gibson. 

F. L. Roberts, M.D. 

Trenton_ .. . 

Do. 

Montgomery. 

F J. Malone, M. D. 

Clarksville. 

Field director. 

Obion. 

J. W. Dennis, M. D. 

Uuion City. 

Ciounty health officer. 

Roane. 

J f’. Fly, M.D- .. 

Kingston . 

Do. 

Rutherford. 

11. S Mustard, M.D. 

Murfreesboro. 

Director 

Sevier. 

P. H. Muse, M D... 

Scviervillo. 

County health officer. 

Williamson. 

L M.Graves, M. D. 

Franklin. 

Do. 

Texas: 



Falls... 

James Makins, M.D. 

Marlin. 

Director. 

Hidal<;o. 

J K Mahone, M.D. 

Pharr... 

Do. 

Nueces. 

H.Garat, M.D. 

Corpus Ohri&ti-... 

Do. 

Tarrant. 

F P. Smith, M. D. 

Fort Worth. 

1)0. 

Utah: 1 




DavLs. 1 

Sumner Gleason, M. D. 

Kaysville. 

Health officer. 

Weber. 

11. E. Bclnap, M 1). 

Ogden . 

Do 

Virginia: 


Accomac. 

A. T). Knott, M.D. 

Accomac. 

Do. 

Albemarle.^ 

G. B. Young, M I). 

Charlottesville.. . 

Do. 

Arlington. 

P. M. Ohicliester, M D,.... 

Claicndon. 

Do. 

Augusta. 

il. M. Wallace, M. D. 

Staunton. 

1)0 

Brunswick. 

L H. Lewis, M. D. 

Lawrcnceville .... 

Do. 

C!arrolI ... 

James W. Smith. 

ilillsvillc. 

Sanitary officer. 

Charlotte. 

L. E. Kobbius... 

Charlotte. 

Do. 

Chesteriiold . 

M. 1). Fuller. 

Petorsbuig. 

Do. 

Fail fax. 

V/. P. Catoii, M. D. 

Fairfax. 

Health officer. 

Green ville. 

R. A. Deal. 

Emporia. 

Sanitaiy officer. 

Halifax. 

Kolho Curtice. 

South Boston. . 

Health officer. 

Henrico. 

' G. H. Musgrave, M. D. 

Richmond . 

Do 

Htmiy.. 

R. M. Wilson. 

Martinsville. 

Sanitary officer. 

Isle of Wight. 

1 D, B. Lepper, M. D .. 

i J. H. Crouch, M. 1). 

Isle of Wight. 

Health officer. 

James (hty. 

Williamsburg. 

Do. 

Northampton. 

1 J. K Horn, Jr., M D. 

Eastx illo. 

Do 

Nansemoiid. 

i W. H. Newcomb, M. D... 

Suffolk. 

Do. 

Prince Edward. 

J. E. Eiidors. 

Farmvillo. 

Sanitary officer. 

Pulaski.. 

J. L Johnson. 

Pulaski. 

Do. 

Roanoke. 

L. B. St Clair. 

Roanoke. 

Do. 

Smyth. 

J K. Ward. 

Marion.. 

Do. 

Washington. 

M. L. Hawley. 

Abingdon. 

Do. 

Wise . 

W R. Culbertson, M.D. 

Norton. 

Health officer. 

Washinrton: 

Paul L West, M. D. 



(Uielan.. 

W'enatchoe.. 

City and county health 

King. 

Qco. H. T. Sparling, M. D_. 

Seattle. 

officer. 

County health officer. 

Spokane. 

T 0. Barnhart, M D. 

Spokane. 

County health officer 

Walla Walla. 

J. P. Kane, M.D. 

Walla Walla. 

and physician. 

City and county health 
officer. 

Yakima. 

II. H. Smith, M. D. 

Yakima. 

Do. 

West Virginia: 




Gilmer. 

E. 0. (’himene, M. D. 

Glenville. 

Health officer 

Hancock. 

Charles Koneig, M. D.. 

New (?umb«rland- 

Do. 

Harrison.. 

V. A. Selby, M D. 

riarksburg. 

Do. 

Logan. 

M. P Link, M.D. 

l»ogan. 

Do. 

Marion. 

L N. Yost, M. D. 

Fairmont-. 

Do. 

Marshall. 

A. P. Harrison, M, D. 

JohnThame.s, M.D... 

Moundsvillc. 

Do. 

Preston.. 

Kingwood. 

Do. 

Taylor. 

Wyommg: 

0. C. Hedges, M. D. 

Grafton. 

Do. 

R.J.MaloW.M.0. 

Casper. 


Natrona—.. 

County health officer 
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DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 


COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, IMS 
AND FIRST QUARTER OF IMS, 1924, AND 192S 

The accompanying tables are taken from the Statistical Bulletin 
for April, 1925, published by the Metropolitan life Insurance Co., 
and present the mortality experience of the industrial insurance de¬ 
partment of the company for February and March, 1925, and for 
the first quarter of the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. The rates are 
based on a strength of approximately 16,000,000 insured persons. 

The death rate of 10.3 per 1,000 for the month of March, 1925, 
establishes a record low rate for that month for this group of persons, 
and compares with 10.5 per 1,000 for March, 1924, with 12.2 for 1923, 
with 12.3 for 1922, and with 10.7 for 1921. Low mortality rates for 
several of the most important causes of death were the factors in 
bringing about this excellent health record; and the same factors 
were in operation in reducing to a new minimum the death rate for 
the first quarter of this year. 


Death rates {annual basis) for principal causes per 100,000 lives exposed, February 
and March, 1925, and March and year, 1924 


(Industrial department, MotropoJtan Life Insurance Co.1 


Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed > 


Cause of death 


Total, all causes.. 

Typhoid fever. 

Measles. 

Scarlet fever.. 

Whooping 
Diphth 

Inmien/a_ _ 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system. 

Cancer... 

Diabetes mellitns. 

Cerebral hemorrhage. 

Organic diseases of heart. 

Pneumonia (all forms). 

Other respiratory diseases.. 

Dial rhea and enteritis.-.. 

Bright's disease (chronic nephritis). 

Puerperal state. 

Suicides. 

Homicides. 

Other external cau.so8 (excluding suicides and homicides) 

Traumatism by automobile. 

vAll other causes.... 


Mar., 

1925 

Feb., 

1025 

1,007.6 

Mar., 

1024 

Year 

1024* 

- 1,025.6 

1,047.4 

007.6 

2,4 

2.6 

2.2 

4.4 

3.4 

2.1 

14.3 

7.2 

6.1 

4.2 

4.0 

4.4 

6.0 

6.0 

0.3 

7.4 

11.5 

11.6 

16.7 

13.2 

47.7 

32.7 

30.5 

16.0 

113.4 

103.2 

115.2 

104.5 

09.3 

02.1 

104.0 

92.6 

60.0 

70.7 

70.3 

70.4 

17.9 

16.7 

17.0 

14.0 

58.3 

61.2 

69.5 

60.2 

146.1 

145.3 

130.6 

123.7 

140.4 

137.1 

154.5 

88.8 

18.7 

17.8 

16.8 

13.0 

mo 

10.0 

18.4 

32.2 

76.8 

83.0 

77.2 

66.5 

19.2 

18.4 

17.5 

16.8 

7.7 

7.2 

6.4 

7.2 

6.5 

6.0 

6.4 

7.1 

52.5 

65,3 

51.6 

62.7 

14.0 

8.1 

8.0 

16.7 

203.3 

207.0 

210.1 

187.0 


t Al! 'figures include infants insured under 1 year of ^e. 

> Based bn provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1024. 
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. FIBST QUAKTBK OF 1926 

The Bulletin states: 

Health conditions among the industrial populations of the United States and 
Canada were never so favorable during the first quarter of any year as they have 
been during that period of 1925. This is clearly indicated by the death rate 
among the more than 16,000,000 industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., which was 9.9 per 1,000 during this period. 

Tlie improvement in 1926 as compared with the winter months of 1924, how^ 
ever, is confined to the white policy holders. Among the colored the mortality 
exceeded slightly the figure for last year. 

The factors chiefly instrumental in establishing this splendid record are shown 
clearly in the table. The most important item is the further decline in the tu¬ 
berculosis rate among both the white and colored policyholders. ♦ ♦ ♦ The 
four principal communicable diseases of childhood likewise showed marked im¬ 
provement without a single exception. Diphtheria (which causes almost as 
many deaths as the other three combined) dropped 31 per cent in its rate as 
compared with last year. Deaths from measles totaled less than one-quarter of 
the record for the early months of 1924. Scarlet fever and whooping cough 
registered substantial declines. 

Other diseases for which the record is better arc cancer, cerebral hemorrhage, 
pneumonia, puerperal conditions, and accidents. 

There are, nevertheless, a few causes which show higher death rates than dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1924. The mortality from heart disease has registered an 
increase among both the white and colored; chronic nephritis has run slightly 
higher among the whites, with a considerable increase among the colored. Deaths 
from influenza have been much more frequent this year than last. This does 
not mean that the situation was in any way serious. The disease did not pre¬ 
vail, by and large, in virulent form. The death rate was less than one-half 
that for the corresponding quarter of 1923 and much lower than in 1922. Sui¬ 
cides have been more frequent this year than last, and more homicides have 
occurred among the white policyholders. 

The diabetes situation is not as favorable as it was a few months ago. In 
the first part of 1924 there was recorded a marked drop in the diabetes death 
rate coincident with the more general use of insulin. Tliis drop followed a period 
in w’^hich the mortality from that disease had been showing a rising tendency. 
Beginning with July, 1924, however, we began to register higher death rates 
than were recorded during the corresponding months of 1923. This has con¬ 
tinued during most of the succeeding montlis. During the first quarter of 1925 
there was recorded a slight increase in the diabetes death rate among whites 
and a considerable increase among the colored as compared with last year. It 
is yet too early to determine just what this reversal in the diabetes death rate 
means. 
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Death rates (annual bads) per lOOfiOO persons exposed, first quarter of IMS, 19$$, 
and 1925, compared for white and colored policyholders 

[Industrial deportment, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Death rate per 100,000 persons exposed 


Cause of death 


White 



Colored 



January- 

Marcb, 

1925 

January- 

March, 

1924 

January- 

Marcb, 

1923 

January- 

March, 

1925 

January- 

March, 

1924 

January- 

March, 

1923 

All causes of death. 

908.3 

929.2 

1 , 041.7 

1 , 632.7 

1 , 693.0 

1 , 056.0 

Typhoid fever. 

Measles. 

2.8 

2l4 

2.9 

6.7 

4.2 

6.3 

3.0 

14.1 

11.7 

1.8 

5.8 

7.8 

Scarlet fever. 

5.9 

6.8 

6.8 

.8 

.4 

,7 

Whooping cough. 

Diphtheria and croup. 

limuenza. 

6.1 

7.4 

5.8 

10.9 

11.6 

8.2 

14.1 

2 a 6 

28.8 

5.9 

8.2 

a 2 

32.4 

21.8 

71.8 

76.8 

60.6 

135.6 

Meningococcus meningitis. 

.8 

.9 

.7 

1.0 

1.6 

1.0 

TuboroulosiB (all forms). 

88.5 

94.2 

106.3 

231.8 

248.0 

245.6 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system.. 

Tao 

84.1 

98.3 

207.0 

227.8 

227.0 

Tuberculosis of the meninges, etc. 

4.9 

5.6 

3.7 

7.3 

6.9 

5.8 

Other forms of tuberculosis. 

5.6 

4.5 

4.3 

17.4 

18.4 

12.8 

Cancer... 

7 a 9 

71.2 

72.7 

70.9 

77.8 

67.6 

Diabetes. 

17.8 

17.0 

22.0 

19.3 

14.3 

17.0 

Cerebral heomrrhage; apoplexy... 

55.3 

63.3 

70.2 

99.2 

106.3 

100.0 

Organic diseases of the heart. 

132.9 

126.8 

153.8 

m 4 

213.1 

233.0 

Total respiratory diseases. 

138.5 

136.0 

154.9 

266.6 

265.2 

267.2 

Bronchitis. 

6.9 

6.7 

8.8 

10.9 

ao 

11.0 

Bronchopneumonia. 

50.9 

56.6 

4 a 6 

8 ai 

88.3 

62 L 3 

Pneumonia-lobar and undefined. 

66.8 

63.2 

86.5 

167.7 

155.3 

17 a 3 

Other diseases of respiratory system... 

a 9 

9.6 

11.2 

17.8 

12.7 

14.8 

Diarrhea and enteritis. 

17.2 

19.5 

5.7 

23.7 

15.2 

ao 

Under 2 years. 

14.3 

! 16.3 

2.5 

16.6 

9.6 

1 1.2 

2 years and over. 

2.9 

3.2 

3.3 

7.1 

6.6 

as 

Acute nephritis. 

5.0 

5.4 

6.7 

16.2 

16.9 

14.5 

Chronic nephritis. 

69.1 

68.0 

77.4 

131.9 

118.3 

120.0 

Total puerperal state. 

16.8 

17.8 

20.1 

26.6 

29.0 

22.3 

Puerperal septicemia. 

Puerperal albuminuria and convul¬ 
sions. 

6.5 

7.1 

7.4 

12.0 

I 12.0 

ao 

3.4 

4.1 

4,3 

4.4 

7.8 

ai 

Other diseases of puerperal state. 

&9 

0,5 

8.3 

las 

9.8 

a 2 

Total external causes. 

65.2 

65.5 

64.2 

104.0 

107.9 

102.0 

Suicides. 

7.3 

6.6 , 

7.6 

4.2 

3.0 

4.4 

Homicides. 

3.2 

2.5 

3.2 

31.9 

33.4 

29.6 

Accidental and unspecified violence... 

54.6 

56.3 

53.4 

68.0 

70.9 

60.0 

Accidental drowning... 

1.6 

3.3 

2.3 

2.1 

. 2.2 

1.2 

Automobile accidents. 

11.7 

11.8 

10.2 

9.0 

9.6 

10.2 

All other and ill-defined causes of death... 

171.1 

170.6 

165.3 

303.7 

291.3 

281.0 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 2, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com-- 
panics for week ended May 2, 1925, and corresponding week of 192$ (From 
the Weekly Health Indes^, May 6, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Censm, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
May 2,1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force. 69, 640, 913 65, 860, 937 

Number of death claims. 12,172 11, 636 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 6 10. 9 
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BeaUha from all caums in certain large citiea of the United Siaiee during the week 
ended Ma/y 1925^ infant mortality^ annual death rate, and comparison with 

corresponding week of 1924, {From the Weekly Health Index^ May 6, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended May 
2,1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
jxiar 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
May ^ 
1925 ■ 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
May 2, 
1925 

Corre- 

s^wnding 

week, 

1924 

Total (64 cities)_ 

7,185 

13.6 

313 8 

776 

>860 








Akron. 

45 



4 

6 

44 

Albany <. 

41 

17.9 

13.6 

0 

3 

0 

Atlanta..... 

68 

15.3 

19.2 

6 

14 


llaltimore * . 

237 

15 5 

16.8 

24 

24 

70 

Bir mi ngharn..... 

78 

19 8 

20. 8 

13 

5 


Boston.. 

235 

16.6 

16.4 

30 

27 

79 

Bridgeport... 

39 



4 

3 

64 

Buffalo. 

157 

14 8 

15 6 

18 

28 

73 

Oambiidge. 

43 

19.9 

14 9 

7 

3 

120 

Camden. 

32 

13.0 

16.5 

1 

8 

16 

Chicago * . 

725 

12.6 

12.8 

84 

96 

74 

Cincinnati. 

126 

16.1 

13.9 

14 

5 

83 

Cleveland. 

205 

11.4 

ll.H 

32 

40 

79 

Columbus. 

59 

J1.2 

11.5 

5 

4 

47 

Dallas... 

50 

13.6 

15 8 

7 

6 


Dayton,,,. 

41 

12.4 

12.9 

3 

4 

48 

Denver... 

86 



8 

6 


Des Moines. 

30 

10 5 

10.4 

1 

2 

17 

Detroit. 

281 



55 

50 

93 

Duluth. 

26 

12.3 

11. J 

2 

2 

42 

Erie. 

25 



1 

2 

20 

Fall River < . 

36 

15.5 

16 5 

3 

6 

43 

Flint. 

13 



1 

5 

16 

Fort Worth. 

32 

10 9 

8.1 

3 

1 


Grand Rapids. 

27 

9.3 

7.4 

1 

2 

io 

Houston... 

52 



10 

5 


Indianapolis, . 

99 

14.4 

13.7 

10 

7 

00 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

32 

15 9 

14 2 

6 

3 

111 

Jersey (''ity. 

69 

11.4 

15.0 

9 

14 

63 

Kansas City, Kans. 

33 

13 9 

8.0 

5 

2 

105 

Kansas C’ity, Mo__ 

85 

12.1 

13.9 

5 

9 


1-K)s Angeles...... 

218 


21 

31 

58 

IjOUUsviIIc. 

67 

13.5 

13 5 

G 

8 

52 

Lowell- . 

42 

38.8 

13.1 

6 

4 

104 

T,ynn. 

25 

32.6 

n 6 

6 

4 

159 

Memphis..... 

63 

18.8 

25.1 

6 

10 


Milwaukee. 

120 

12.6 

11.1 

24 

23 

110 

Minneapolis. 

91 

11.2 

12 5 

9 

12 

48 

Nashville <. 

46 

19.3 

17.7 

6 

3 


New Bedford. 

29 

11.2 

11.8 

4 

8 

66 

New Haven. 

39 

11.4 

11 0 

3 

3 

39 

New Orleans.. 

137 

17.2 

18.5 

17 

18 


New York. 

1,578 

13.5 

12.6 

172 

184 

00 

Bronx Borough. 

170 

9.8 

9 3 

9 

14 

31 

Brooklyn Borough. 

534 

12.5 

11.9 

65 

73 

68 

Manhattan Borough... 

699 

16.1 

14.5 

82 

85 

82 

Queens Borough. 

127 

n.5 

11.0 

13 

10 

65 

Richmond Borough . 

48 

18.7 

14.8 

3 

2 

54 

Newark, N. J. 

103 

11.9 

14.2 

8 

17 

36 

Norfolk. 

37 

11.4 

9 2 

1 

3 

18 

Oakland. 

54 

11.1 

11.0 

9 

9 

105 

Oklahoma City_ 

15 



1 

2 


Omaha,. 

52 

12.8 

12 3 

4 

7 

30 

Paterson. 

27 

9.9 

12.6 ’ 

6 

4 

101 

Phfladelphia. 

521 

13.7 

15.3 ! 

50 

48 

63 

Pittsburgh. 

221 

18.2 

18.3 

24 

30 

84 

Portland, Oreg. 

65 

12.0 

10.7 

5 

8 

52 

Providence. 

60 

12.8 

17.8 

6 

16 

40 

Richmond.. 

56 

15.7 

17.3 

6 

3 

73 

Rochester__ 

79 

12.4 


10 


79 

8t. Louis__-.. 

220 

14.0 

14.2 

11 

17 


8t. Paul. 

71 

15.0 

14.5 

6 

6 

51 

Salt Lake City *. 

29 

11.6 

13.P 

1 

7 

16 

San Antonio.-. 

41 

10.8 

18.5 

9 

18 



} Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

»Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births, 

* Data for 02 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, May 1,1926. 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain laras cities of the United SUiUs during the wedk 
ended May 1926^ infant mortalUyy annual death rate, and comparison mth 
corresponding week of 19S4. {From the Weekly Health Index. May 6^ 1995, 
issued hy the Bureau of the Census^ Department of Commerce )—Continues 




















































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge sf when^ wherCf and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reporte are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns we received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended May 9, 1925 


AL.AUAMA 

C'erebrospinal meningitis.. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtlieria. 

Dysentery. 

Influenza. 

Malaria. 

Moiislcs. 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Pellagra. 

Pnenmorua. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tetanus. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

AIIIZONA 

Chicken pox. 

Measles . 

Mumps. 

Scarlet fevcr_ . 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Hookworm disease. 

Influenza. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

PellBgra. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever.. 

WhooDlng couzh. 


Cases Cases 

1 Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

34 Kings County. 1 

C San Francisco. 1 

fi6 Taft. 1 

127 Diphtheria. 94 

47 Influenza. 87 

14 Jaundice (epidemic)—Tulare County. 1 

28 leprosy—Los Angeles. I 

1 Measles. 54 

22 Poliomyelitis: 

68 Long Beach. 1 

1 Modesto. I 

27 Oakland. 1 

105 Rocky Mountain spotted fever—Lassen 

2 County... 1 

2 Scarlet fever.. .. 144 

130 Smallpox: 

15 Los Angeles. 27 

34 Oakland. 17 

San Diego,.. 18 

Scattering. 70 

2 ^ Tj’pbold fever. 5 

3 COLORADO 

® (Exclusive of D<*nvcr) 

4 

j Chicken pox... 27 

Diphtheria. 16 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 12 

12 Pneumonia... 12 

3 Scarlet fever. 8 

2 Tuberculosis . .. 34 

40 Typhoid fevei. 2 

36 Vincent’s angina. J 

37 Whooping cough. 3 

CONNECTICUT 

24 

3 Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

12 Chicken pox. 41 

3 Conjunctivitis (infectious). 24 

9 Diphtheria. 19 

5 Oerman measles. 36 

6 Influenza. 7 

( 1007 ) 
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cowNECTSCUT^ontiimed 

Cases 


lethargic ellce^hs]itis... 2 

Measles. — 116 

Mumps. 0 

Paratyphoid fever. 4 

Pneumonia (all forms). 46 

Scarlet fever. 96 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 18 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough. 118 

DELAWAttE 

Diphtheria. 4 

Motisles. 3 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Tuberculosis. 1 

Typhoid fever. 1 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox.- 12 

Diphtheria. 5 

Malaria.- 9 

Mumps. 23 

Pneumonia. 1 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 4 

Smallpox.- 6 

Tuberculosis.- 14 

Typhoid fever. 16 

Whooping cough. 1 

GEOROIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 44 

Conjunctivitis. 2 

Diphtheria.- 6 

Dysentery. 63 

Gorman measltis. 1 

Hookworm disease. 6 

Influenza. 110 

Malaria. 33 

Measles. 21 

Mumps. 69 

Pellagra. 16 

Pneumonia. 62 

Scarlet fever—*. 6 

Septic sore throat. 7 

Smallpox. 20 

Tuberculosis. 28 

Typhoid fever. 19 

Whooping cough.1... 64 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis; 

Cook County. 4 

La Salle County. 1 

Diphtheria; 

Cook County. 65 

Scattering. 28 

Influenza. 87 

Lethargic encephiditis; 

Coles County. 1 

Fulton County. 2 

Measles.1,652 

Pneumonia. 362 


nxmois^-^tinoed 


Scarlet fever: Oases 

Cook County. 285 

Kane County. 13 

McIjOan County. 16 

Peoria County. 12 

Scattering. 102 

SmalUm. 32 

Tuberculosis. ^ . 309 

Typhoid fever. 17 

Whooping cough. 801 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox. 58 

Diphtheria. 14 

Influenza. 27 

Measles. 125 

Mumps- . .. 3 

Pneumonia. 6 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 195 

Smallpox. 97 

Tuberculosis. 47 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough. 63 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 11 

Scarlet fever. 23 

Smallpox. 8 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox. 69 

Diphtheria...-. 11 

German measles. 0 

Influenza. 17 

Measles. 6 

Mumps .. 158 

Pneumonia. 21 

Scarlet fever. 72 

Tul)orculosis. . .. 60 

Typhoid fever... 1 

Whooping cough... 45 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria. 11 

Influenza. 74 

Ix*prosy. 1 

Malaria.-... 14 

Pneumonia. 59 

Scarlet fever. 14 

Smallpox... 7 

Tuberculosis--. 45 

Typhoid fever. 38 

Whoninng cough. 19 

MAINE 

Chicken pox. 10 

Diphtheria. 2 

German measles. 3 

Influenza. 178 

Measles. 8 

Mumps. 68 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Tuberculosis. 6 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough... 1 
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ltAlbVI.AKl>l 

Cases 


Cerebre^inal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 121 

Diphtheria. 18 

German measles. 2 

Induenea. 27 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Malaria. 1 

Measles---. 41 

Mumps. 78 

J*neumonia (all forms). 82 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 42 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Smallpox... 3 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculoeis. 51 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Vincent’s angina... 2 

Whooping cough. 103 

1IA88ACHU8ETT8 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 5 

Chicken pox.. 133 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 12 

Diphtheria. 70 

German measles. 247 

Hookworm disease. J 

Influenza. 66 

Lethargic encephalitis. 5 

Measles. 1»101 

Mumps. 106 

Ophthalmia neouatorura. 16 

Pneumonia (lobar). 119 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 249 

Septic sore throat. 6 

Smallpox.-. 1 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 137 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 170 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria-. 64 

Measles.-. 457 

Pneumonia.- 143 

Scarlet fever. 323 

Smallpox.— 12 

Tuberculosis. 52 

Typhoid fever. C 

Whooping cough. 173 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox.- 86 

Diphtheria. 73 

Influenza. 6 

Measles. 35 

pneumonia. 4 

Scarlet fever. 217 

Smallpox.- 16 

Tuberculosis. 47 

Typhoid fever..- 2 

Whooping cough. 30 

MISSISSIFFI 

Diphtheria.- 5 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Smallpox. 18 

Typhoid fever. 27 

1 Week-ended Friday. 


MiSSOVftl 

Cases 


(Fxclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox. 55 

Diphtheria. 86 

Influenza. 8 

Malaria. 19 

Measles.-. 20 

Mumps. 84 

Pneumonia. U 

Scarlet fever.. 151 

Septic sore throat. 4 

Smallpox. 11 

Tetanus. 2 

Trachoma. 89 

Tuberculosis. 68 

I’yphoid fever.. 5 

Whooping cough . 27 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox. 7 

Diphtheria. 6 

Gorman measles. 60 

Measles. 22 

Mumps. 9 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Miles CMty. 1 

Missoula R, F. D--. 1 

Rosebud. 1 

Thuiltuul...-. 1 

Scarlet fever.-. 38 

Septic sore throat,. 1 

SmailiMix.-. 16 

Tulwrculosis. 3 

Whooping cougli. 7 

NEW JERSEY 

Orcbrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken ixix. 147 

Diphtheria.-. 78 

Influenza.. 7 

Measles. 629 

Pucunionui.-.. 122 

Poliomyelitis.. 2 

Scarlet fever... 249 

Smallpox. 12 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping cough... 222 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 6 

Diphtheria. 1 

Measle.H. 16 

Mumps.-. 12 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 0 

Trachoma.. .. 1 

Tuberculosis.. 9 

W hooping cough. 9 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Diphtheria. 120 

Influenza .. 64 

Tjethargic encephalitis. 4 

Measles.—. 715 

Pneumonia. 324 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 320 

Smallpox. 4 

Typhoid fever. 12 

Whoopitig cough. 231 
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KOKTH CAltOUNA 

Cases 

Oeiebrosplnal meningitis... 1 

Chicken pox. 64 

Diphtheria. 15 

Oerman measles. 5 

Lethargic oncephaliUs. 1 

Measles. 19 

Scarlet lever. 16 

Septic sore throat.- 1 

Smallpox. TO 

Typhoid lever.1. 6 

Whooping cough. 85 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive ol Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken ikjx. 7 

Diphtheria. 8 

Influenza. 90 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Smallpox. 9 

Typhoid lover.- 4 

Whooping cough. 9 

OBEGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 34 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 16 

Scattering. 9 

Influenza. 24 

Measles. 3 

Mumps.—.. 19 

Pneumonia. * 11 

Scarlet lever: 

Portland. 10 

Clackamas County. 8 

Scattering. 21 

Smallpox. 12 

Tuberculosis. 19 

Typhoid lever. 2 

Whooping cough. 23 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 2 

Diphtheria. 6 

Influenza. 6 

Measles. 1 

Pneumonia. 18 

Scarlet lever. 47 

Smallpox. 5 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 108 

Diphtheria. 23 

Dysentery (epidemic). 16 

Influenza. 59 

leprosy. 2 

Meades. 63 

Mumps. 103 

Paratyphoid lever. 1 

Pdlagra. 15 

Pneumonia. 18 

Starlet lever. 36 

1 Deaths 


tiXAg-oontinued 

Caaet 


Smallpox...* 63 

Trachoma.*.. k 

Tuberculosis. 14 

Typhoid lover. 4 

Whooping cough. 48 

YIBOINIA 

Smallpox: 

Grayson County. 2 

Isle ol W’ight County. I 

Nansemond County. 1 

Petersburg. 1 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox. 87 

Diphtheria... 22 

German measles. 38 

liOthargic encephalitis—Chelan County. 1 

Measles. 2 

Mumiw. 120 

Pneumonia. 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted lover—Lincoln 

County. 1 

Scarlet lever... 44 

Smallpox. 60 

Tuberculosis. 47 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 127 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria. 4 

Scarlet lover.-. 130 

Smallpox. 12 

Typhoid fever. 6 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox. 42 

Diphtheria. 10 

Oerman measles. 134 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 241 

Mumps. 82 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pneumonia. 23 

Scarlet fever. 21 

Smallpox. 31 

Tuberculosis. 26 

Whooping cough. 22 

Scattering: 

Corobrosplnal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 96 

Diphtheria. 16 

German measles. 332 

Influenza.. 296 

Measles. IM 

Mumps... 199 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 2 

Pneumonia. 27 

Scarlet fever. 104 

Smallpox. 13 

Tuberoulosis. 21 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 87 
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ItoportB for Week Ended Mey 2, ld25 


Me; !5,1026 


DOTBICT or COLVIIBU 

Cases 


Chicken pox. 21 

Diphtheria. 11 

XnfluenEa. i 

Measles. 65 

Pneumonia... 38 

Scarlet fever. 21 

Smallpox. 2 

Tuberculosis... 34 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 23 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 21 

Diphtheria.. 9 

Influenza. 3 

Malaria. 8 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 81 

Pneumonia. 4 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Smallpox. 14 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis. 29 

Typhoid fever. 11 

Whooping cough. 7 


NEBRASKA 


Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis... _ 
Whooping cough 


Cases 
. 27 
. 8 
. 5 

. 3 

. 24 
- 11 
. 35 
. 4 

. 9 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Chicken pox. 7 

Diphtheria. 4 

German measles. 3 

Influenza. 4 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 10 

Pneumonia. 8 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 60 

Smallpox.. 5 

Tuberculosis. 2 

W hooping cough. 28 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES » 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those Stales from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Fchrmry, 19U 











Iowa. 

1 

81 



11 



187 1 

90 

3 

March, I9$6 








1 



District of Columbia 

1 

50 

4 


124 

0 

1 

132 

7 

6 

Georgia __ 


64 

4,777 

95 

113 

19 


25 

48 

21 

H Awni 1 , ... 

3 

29 

149 


122 



4 


7 

Illinois __ 

8 

430 

763 


4,616 


1 

2,384 

220 

62 

'M'Jnnfisntft 

4 

313 

8 


170 


3 

1.104 

117 

1 26 

New York 

20 

1,402 

1, J77 

3 

2,640 


10 

8,156 

34 

95 

April, 19^5 








Arixona 


14 

57 


171 



36 

5 

2 

C onnecticut_ 

4 

138 

71 


1 780 


3 

480 

2 

U 

District of Columbia 

1 

31 

7 


1 194 

1 0 

1 

100 

26 

4 

Michigan 


307 

70 


1,039 

1 1 

4 

1,606 

93 

38 

Nofth I'lakotfl 


19 

23 


16 

I 

1 

136 

33 

1 






1 



___ 




»The monthly reports published in Public Health Reports for March 27, 1925, page 618, stated as for 
January, 1925, were summaries of Feiiroary reports. 
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Number of Cases of Certain Comntnidcable Dtseases Baported for the Montii 
of February, 1925, by State Health OAeers 


State 

Chick¬ 

en 

pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama_ 

211 

60 

196 

304 

82 

884 

176 

47 

140 

Arizona. 

36 

21 

185 

77 

35 

22 

79 

7 

8 

Arkansas. 

182 

50 

no 

196 

89 

77 

136 

31 

55 

California. 

1,662 

542 

186 

824 

618 

704 

804 

27 

721 

Colorado. 

320 

97 

19 

467 

174 

1 

131 

11 

30 

Connecticut. 

349 

202 

275 

170 

725 


113 

14 

197 

Delaware.. 

13 

10 

2 

15 

30 


>44 

6 

6 

District of Columbia. 

113 

83 

40 


148 

3 

124 

6 

44 

Florida. 

18 

34 

12 

103 

15 

B 

72 

41 

21 

Georgia. 

202 

70 

12 

328 

34 

61 

>139 

41 

144 

Idaho. 


23 



31 



7 


Illinois. 

1,383 

467 

2,664 

1,375 

2,099 

298 

1,182 

71 

1,048 

Indiana. 


174 



892 



20 


Iowa *. 










Kansas.i 

566 

191 

32 

1,767 

468 

30 

154 

ii 

102 

Kentucky *. 










Louisiana. 

61 


9 j 

1 i 

62 

no 

>102 

75 

25 

Maine. 

196 

23 j 

19 

669 

75 


58 

12 

32 

Mai viand... 

347 

164 

262 i 

2m 1 

445 


219 

27 

405 

Massachusetts. 

031 

497 i 

2,204 1 

453 j 

1,462 


598 

33 

602 

Michigan. 

689 

299 j 

692 1 

339 

1,366 

62 

535 

31 

440 

Minnesota. 

543 

395 1 

134 1 


998 

201 

167 

29 

132 

Mississippi. 

1,180 

67 

417 

2,429 

30 

244; 

287 

126 

633 

Missouri. 

372 

325 1 

63 

316 

1,657 

94 

246 

9 

121 

Montana. 

70 

32 

107 

60 

122 

02 

02 

7 

49 

Nebraska. 


41 



112 



n 


New Hampshire ♦. 










New Jersey... 

700 

410 

614 


1 281 

19 i 

456 

26 

886 

New Mexico... 

82 

29 

65 

49 

' 18 

1 

56 

5 

8 

New York. 

2,055 

1,220 

1,577 

1,358 

2,870 

54 

1,424 

147 

1,395 

North Carolina. 

640 

140 

96 


124 

329 


4 

345 

North Dakota. 

143 

64 

4 

60 

236 

1 16 

7 

6 

49 

Ohio. 

1,437 

421 

560 

748 

2,136 

550 

006 

49 

547 

Oklahoma. 

192 

101 

42 

89 

165 

179 

181 

60 

158 

Oregon. 

102 

101 

i 17 

75 

1 115 

114 

68 

15 

38 

Pennsylvania... 

2,199 

930 

3,195 

2,852 

2,878 

25 

536 

09 

979 

Rhode Island __ 


73 



140 


1 

1 


South Carolina. 

23 

235 

4 

92 

7 

79 

9 

7 

25 

South Dakota. 

61 

25 

6 

2 

188 

40 

7 

7 

17 

Tennessee. 

454 

78 

231 

3 

188 

485 

218 

47 

193 

Texas ® ... 










Utah. 

473 

39 

39 

77 

. m 

! 18 

> io 

1 

232 

Vermont.... 

252 

17 

29 

322 

75 


115 

3 

142 

Virginia___ 

728 

152 

607 


195 

22 

> 226 

27 

804 

Washington. 

535 

211 

30 

662 

201 

262 

126 

20 

155 

West Virginia. 

190 

92 

149 


133 

m 

42 

92 

189 

Wisconsin. 

913 

165 

1,880 

1,142 

661 

217 

134 

8 

402 

Wyoming. 

43 

12 

8 

27 

30 

5 

>1 

8 



»Pulmonary. 

9 Rei>ort8 not received at time of going to press. 

• Reports received weekly. 

* Reports received annually. 














































































Alabama.. 1 , ii 

Arizona. 1.15 

Arkansas. 1.28 

Oattfomia. 6.39 

Colorado. 4.09 

Connecticut. 2.97 

Delaware.72 

District ol Columbia. 2.96 

Florida.22 

Georgia.86 

Idaho.. 

Illinois. 2.69 

Indiana. 

Iowa*. 

Kansas. 4.06 

Kentucky». 

Louisiana.42 

Maine. 3.26 

Maryland. 2.94 

Massachusetts. 2.94 

Michigan. 2.16 

Minnesota. 2.76 

Mississippi. 8.69 

Missouri. 1.40 

Montana. 1.41 

Nebraska... 

Nevada. 

New nami)shire * . 

New Jersey. 2.60 

New Mexico.. 2.82 

New York. 2.41 

North Carolina. 3.02 

North Dakota. 2.72 

Ohio. 2.96 

Oklahoma. 1.12 

Oregon. 1,57 

Pennsylvania. 3.08 

Hhode Island. 

South Carolina.17 

South Dakcta. 1.19 

Tennessee. 2.44 

Texas *.. 

Utah. 12.52 

Vermont. 9.32 

Virginia. 3.87 

Washington. 4.72 

West Vijidnla... 1.55 

Wisconsin. 4.26 


Wyoming. 2.53 


i Pulmonary. 

3 Heports not received at time of going to press. 


> Reports received weekly. 

• Reports received annually. 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plagiie-eraclica- 
tive measures from the cities named for the week ended April 25, 1925: 


Los Angelesy Calif. 

Week ended Apr. 25, 1925: 

Number of rats examined..... 4,903 

Number of rats found to be plague infected- 3 

Number of squirrels examined- 1, 304 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected.. 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to Apr. 25, 1925: 

Number of rats examined.-.-.. 90, 874 

Number of rats found to be plague infected- 180 

Number of squirrels examined.—.-. 9, 922 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected - - 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Apr. 28, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 
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Oaklandf CaUf, 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Apr. 25, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped____2, 399 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_ 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to Apr. 25, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped.. 40, 293 

Number of rats found to be plague infected.. 21 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925- 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1019. 


New OrleanSf La, 

Week ended Apr. 25, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected_ 300 

Numljcr of inspections made__-__ 920 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas.. 31 

Number of rodents examined for plague__ 5, 381 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected. 0 

Totals, Dec, 5, 1924, to Apr. 25, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague.86, 619 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected.:. 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

Diphtheria ,—For tlie week ended April 25, 1925, 35 States reported 
1,212 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended April 26, 1924, the 
same States reported 1,597 cases of this disease. One hundred cities, 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popu¬ 
lation of more than 28,700,000, reported 893 cases of diphtheria for 
the week ended April 25, 1925, Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 984 cases. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 931 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the 
experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles, —Thirty-two States reported 5,315 cases of measles for 
the week ended April 25, 1925, and 13,546 cases of this disease for 
the week ended April 26, 1924. One hundred cities reported 3,558 
cases of measles for the week this year, and 5,171 cases last year. 

Scarlet fever ,—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows; 
34 States—^this year, 3,293 cases; last year, 3,372; 100 cities—this 
year, 1,980; last year, 1,522; estimated expectancy, 1,009 cases. 

Smallpox ,—For the week ended April 25, 1925, 35 States reported 
909 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 1,427 cases of smallpox. One hundred cities reported small¬ 
pox for the week as follows; 1925, 342 cases; 1924, 568 cases; esti¬ 
mated expectancy, 103 cases. These cities reported 23 deaths from 
smallpox for the week this year. 














10:15 
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Typhoid fei>er .—Two hundred and forty-four cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended April 25, 1925, by 34 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 184 cases. 
One hundred cities reported 90 cases of typhoid fever for the week 
this year and 64 cases for the corresponding week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 54 cases. 

Infiuenza and pneumonia ,—Dcatlis from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 100 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,260 deaths; 1924, 1,024 deatlis. 

City reports for week ended April 25, 1925 
The “estimated oxi)OPtanc*y“ given for diphtheria, iioliomyeUtis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrenc^i how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may lie expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Serviw during the past nine years It is m most instances the median 
numlx-ir of cases reported in the cjorresponding w'cek of the preceding years. ^\hen the reports include 
several epidemicjs, or when for other reasons the Tnedian is unsatisfactory, the epidemic penods are ex¬ 
cluded and the estimated exjKictiincy is the mean number of ciuses reported for the week during nonepi¬ 
demic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than HU5 i.s included. In obtaining the estimated expcctaniiv, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 





I’onula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 

CftSt'S 

re¬ 
port e<l 







Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

Iiorted 

Division, iState, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect- 

Ca.ses 

re¬ 

ported 

(/ases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

sles, 

ciise.s 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 




uncy 







NEW ENGLAND 










Maine* 










Portland.. 

73,129 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

39 

3 

New TIamsphire. 




t\)ncord,.-.. 

22,408 
81,383 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Manchester_ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Vermont. 






Barre _ 

I 10,008 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Burlington. 

23,013 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

17 

0 

Ma.ssfichusetts. 










Boston.. _- . 

770,400 
120,912 


60 

34 

2 

1 

402 


31 

Fall Uiver.. 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

4 

Springfield. 

144,227 

7 

3 

1 

1 

2 

18 

3 

1 

Worcester.. 

191,927 

15 

4 

4 

3 

0 

9 

0 

9 

Btaode Island: 








3 

Pawtucket 

08, 799 
242,378 


1 

3 

0 

0 

0 


Providetuje___ 

0 

12 

8 

3 

2 

1 

0 

11 

Connecticut. 




1 

0 


Bridgeport_ 

1 143, rxW 

1 

6 

3 

4 

0 

6 

Hftrtuird .. __ 

1 138,030 
172,907 

1 

0 

4 


3 

7 

1 

3 

New’ Haven.. 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

47 

0 

4 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York: 





3 


237 


28 

Buffalo. 

536,718 

8 

10 

7 

0 

7 

New York. 

6,927,025 
317, 807 

179 ' 

248 

221 

66 

22 

135 

32 

272 

Rochester.. 

6 

4 

16 

3 

1 

48 

23 

8 

ftyrncnsi* 

184,511 

1 

12 

7 

2 


2 

10 

15 

4 

New Jersey 




0 

70 



Camden_ 

124, 157 

$ 

3 

7 

0 

2 

2 

Newark.. 

438,699 

38 

17 

13 

11 

0 

56 

13 

16 

Trenton.. 

127,390 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania* 



139 



463 

32 

87 

philAdplphta 

1,922,788 
613,442 
110,917 
140,636 ! 

102 

68 


4 

PitpibuTgb 

27 

17 

24 


3 

416 

11 

43 

Reading___ 

8 

3 

1 j 

0 

0 

115 

8 

1 

Scranton. 

2 

3 

4 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

13 


»Population Jan. 1,1920. 

41700°—25t- 
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City rep 0 ris/ar week ended April 19iB —Coutiauad 


Division, State, anti 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en I>ox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mmnps^ 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

e»ti- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Case® 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Death! 

re¬ 

ported 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

BAST NOBTH CENTRA!. 










Ohio 










(’incinnuti. 

406,312 

18 

7 

7 


15 

2 

5 

20 

('levelund. 

8S8,619 

72 

22 

27 

7 

4 

12 

22 


Columbus. 

261,062 

2 

4 

3 


2 

3 

2 

5 

'I’oleclo. 

268. 338 

8 

3 

( 4 1 

6 

92 

2 

3 

Indiana 




1 




Fort Wayne. 

93.673 

2 

2 

0 


J 

12 

0 

3 

Iiidianapiohs. 

342, 718 


0 

2 

0 

0 

12 


12 

South Bend. 

76,709 

5 

1 

u 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Terre Haute. 

08,939 


1 

1 


1 

% 

0 

1 

Illinois: 







Chicago..... 

2.886,121 

75 

100 

65 

34 

14 

692 

13 

108 

CiccrcT,.. 

55,968 

2 


Springfield. 

61,833 

9. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

S 

Detroit. 

995,668 

24 

51 

27 

6 

8 

22 

10 

43 

Flint. 

117,968 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

Grand Rapids . 

145, 947 

6 

4 

2 


1 

74 

1 

4 

Wisconsin: 










Madison. 

42,519 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

44 

1 

Milwaukee. 

484,595 

34 

13 

10 

4 

3 

245 

94 

41 

Racine. 

64. 393 

7 

1 

2 

2 

0 

62 

19 

1 

Superior. 

‘39,671 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

WKST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota. 










Duluth. 

106,280 

4 

2 

0 


j 

0 

2 

3 

Minneapolus. 

409,125 

28 

14 

23 

6 

6 

5 

8 

12 

St Paul . 

Iowa* 

241,891 

22 

13 

10 


7 


26 

11 

Davenport .. 

61,262 

1 

1 

0 

0 


I 0 

0 


DesMoine.s 

140, 923 

0 

2 

0 

0 


2 

0 


SiollA City. 

79, 662 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

34 


Waterloo. 

39, 667 

13 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

- 

Mis.soun, 










Kan.sas City. 

351,819 

10 

6 

4 

7 

7 

8 

17 

15 

St. Joseph. 

78,232 

2 

2 

1 


1 

0 

2 

2 

St. Louis. 

803,853 

37 

39 

49 

0 

0 

18 

9 


Nortli Dakota: 








Fargo. 

24,841 


0 







Grand Forks. 

14,547 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 1 

0 


South Dakota. 







I 



Aberdwn . 

15,829 

2 


0 

0 


0 i 

9 


Sioux Falls . 

29,206 


1 






Nebraska: 










Lincoln . 

58, 761 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Omaha . 

Kansas: 

204,382 

11 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Topeka . 

52, 555 

14 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

54 

0 

Wichita.- . 

79,261 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington .. 

117,728 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

20 

3 

0 

Maryland: 

Baltimore . 

773, .580 

84 

22 

20 

10 

4 

12 

74 

88 

Cumberland . 

32,381 . 


1 

0 


1 

0 


2 

Frederick . 

11,301 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

(1) 

0 

District of Ciolumbia: 










Washington . 

M37,571 

0 

9 

8 


6 

51 


10 

Virginia: 









Lyudiburg ___ 

30,277 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

21 

0 

Norfolk . 

159,089 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

100 

4 

Richmond . . 

181,044 

9 

1 

3 


2 

A 

2 

je 

Roanoke . 

56,502 

3 

1 

0 


1 

0 

n 

1 

O 

1 

West MnEinla: 










Charleston- . 

4.5,697 

0 

0 

1 


1 

32 

2 

1 

IfupUngton . 

57,918 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Wheeling . 

‘50.208 

1 

1 

oi. 


1 

5 

0 

i 


i i^fl|)ulation Jan. 1,1920. 
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City reports for week ended April lO^B —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Oliick- 
en i)ox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

rc- 

,{K>rted 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

SOOTH ATLANTIC—* 










continued 










North (Carolina; 










Raleigh. 

29,171 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wilmington. 

3.% 719 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Winston-Salem. 

5(}, 230 

12 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

5 

1 

South ('arolina: 










(''h dries ton. 

71,245 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

] 

2 

Columbia. 

39,088 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Clreenville. 

25, 789 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia* 










Atlanta. 

222,903 

7 

1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

10 

llninswick. 

15,937 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Snv.arinah. 

89,448 

0 

1 

0 

< 1 

4 

0 

5 

4 

Floriila* 





1 





St rptershurg. 

24,40:i 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa.. 

m, 050 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOtfTH CENTHAI. 










Kentucky; 










Covington.. 

57,877 

0 

1 

1 


4 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville... 

257,071 

2 

5 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

17 

Tcnne*«so(' 










Menifihis. 

170,007 

9 

4 

1 


4 

6 

8 

10 

Nash\ ille. 

121,128 

4 

0 

0 


4 

24 

0 

6 

AUibanm 









Biimiiigluiiii. 

195,901 

n 

1 

0 

34 

2 

0 

1 

13 

Moiiile. 

03,858 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

MonfgomtM V. 

45,383 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

WEPT HirTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 










Fori Smith. 

30, 035 

1 

1 

0 

0 


{) 

4 


Little Uoek.. 

70,910 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

Louisiana* 


1 








New Orleans . 

404,575 

1' 

8 

10 

2 

2 

1 

0 

14 

Shrcvciuirt. 

54, 590 

1 


1 


2 

1 

0 

5 

Oklahoma* 










Oklahoma. 

101,150 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

t i 

1 

Texas 










Dallas . 

177,274 

31 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 ; 

3 

Galveston. 

40,877 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Houston.. 

154.970 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

San Aiitomo. 

184, 727 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana. 










Rilhngs ... 

10,927 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

13 

0 

Great Falls.. 

27, 787 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

J 

1 

Helena . 

J 12, (tt? 


0 







Missoula. 

1 12,008 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Idaho* 










Hoise.. 

22,800 


0 







Coloraiio; 









Denver.. 

272,031 

10 

11 

18 


7 

8 

78 

14 

Pueblo. 

43, 519 

3 

2 

3 

.6‘ 

0 

1 

3 

3 

New Mexico 










Albuquerque. 

10,048 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Utah.. . 










Salt Lake City. ... 

120,241 

12 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

25 

4 

Nevada* 










Keno . 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

FACIEIC 










Washington: 










Seattle __ 

> 315,085 

07 

4 

4 

0 


1 

77 


Spokane _ . 

1C4, 573 

6 

2 

5 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma. 

101,731 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Oregon: 










Portland. 

273,021 

13 

4 

16 

18 

0 

2 

16 

6 

California: 





1 





Tyos Angeles. 

COtl, 853 

05 

33 

25 

13 

1 

01 

31 

20 

Sacramento. 

69,950 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

San Francisco. 

639.038 

46 

24 1 

17 

6 

2 

8 

48 

S 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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CUy reports for week ended April 2$^ iMS —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 








. 1 





Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

estj' 


Cases, 

esti- 



” uber- 
t;ulnsis,l 

Cases, 

esti- 



Ing^ 

Deaths, 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

aH 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

ro- 

re- 

portofl 

mated i 

ro- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

exiiect- 

ported 

ported 

expe(it-i 

ported 

pm ted 

ported 




■m 


■H 








MEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland. 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

New Hampshire.' 










11 

Concord.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Manchestor..— 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Vermont: 








0 


1 


Barre.. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

4 

Burlington..,. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Massachusetts. 











240 

Boston. 

56 

81 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

4 

1 


Fall River. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

6 

38 

Springfield..., 

5 

20 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

37 

Worcester. 

8 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

36 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket..,, 

Providence 

Connecticut. 

1 

9 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 



14 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 


W 





32 

Bridgeport.... 

6 

H 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford.. 

4 

G 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

35 

New Haven.., 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

8 

62 

MIDDLE ATT.ANT1C 












New York. 











187 

Buffalo. 

19 

21 

0 

0 ^ 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

27 

New York. 

215 

25G 

0 

2 

0 

197 

10 

19 

2 

137 

1,611 

Rochester. .. 

14 

54 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

13 

104 

Syracuse. 

13 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

50 

New Jersey. 












Camden.. 

3 

21 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

52 

Newark__ 

25 

35 

0 

0 

0 

9 j 

1 

1 

0 

44 

127 

Trenton. __ 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

7 

62 

Pennsylvania 








79 

487 

Philadelphia... 

71 

183 

0 

19 

3 

30 

3 

3 

0 

Pittsburgh.. __ 

20 

! 73 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

2 

0 

7 

206 

Reading. 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

42 

Sci anton 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

EAST NOKTH 









CSNTKAL 








1 




Ohio. 












Cincinnati. 

12 

32 

2 

0 

0 

17 

1 

1 

0 

1 

153 

Cleveland_ 

20 

25 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

41 

224 

Columbus... . 

G 

10 

1 

13 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

11 

73 

Toledo. 

16 

12 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

19 

70 

Indiana: 








26 

Fort Wayue... 

2 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Indianapolis... 

15 

7 

4 

16 

0 

7 

0 

1 

1 

' .. 

107 

South Bend... 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Terre Haute... 

2 

G 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Illinois 











784 

Chicago. 

74 

260 

2 

5 

0 

53 

2 

2 

0 

143 

Cicero.. _ 

1 

0 




0 



I. 


Springfield.. 

Michigan; 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

32 

Detroit. 

75 

121 

6 

1 

0 

20 

3 

1 

0 

86 

208 

Flint. 

C 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

20 

Grand Rapids. 

7 

48 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

40 

Wisconsin: 










10 

12 

Madison. 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Milwaukee.,.. 

29 

26 

1 

12 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

26 

156 

Rachie. 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

14 

Superior. 

2 

13 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 


1 Palmonary tuberculosis only. 


































1019 MW 15. 1925 

City reports for week ended April SB, 19S5 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 1 


Typhoid fever | 

Whoop- 








Tuber- 














ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deatlis 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

jdl 

and city 

estl- 

Cases 

csli- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

teases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

IK)rted ^ 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 1 

expect-; 

ported 

ported 

expect- ] 

ported 

ported 

Iiortod 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WKST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth. 

4 

19 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26 

Minneapolis... 

20 

74 

8 

n 

6 

n 

1 

0 

0 

3 

106 

St. Paul_ 

19 

34 

6 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

14 

84 

Iowa: 










Davenport ... 
DCS Moines_ 

2 

4 

4 

1 



0 

0 


1 


D 

3 

7 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 . 


0 


3 

0 



0 

0 . 


0 



2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 . 


7 


Missouri’ 








8 


Kansas fMty... 

n 

75 

3 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

114 

St. Joseph 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

34 

St. Douis . 

aa 

113 

2 

10 

0 

10 

1 

3 

0 

8 

227 

North Dakota. 







0 






o 


0 








(Iraiui Forks.. 
South Dakota* 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 











1 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls..- 
Nebraska 

2 

0 



0 













3 

14 

liincoln. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oinaha. 

4 

2 

2 

21 

0 

f) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

78 

Kansas 











17 

Topeka_ 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wlnhito 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

14 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware. 




1 

- 



1 

0 

0 


20 


Wilmingt on... 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 ! 

01 

2 

Majyland 









0 

91 

237 

Ihiltimoro. 

28 

41 

0 

2 

0 

10 

2 

0 

Cumberland... 
Frederick . ... 

1 1 
2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of (''oluin- 
bm 

Washington.. 




19 

25 

1 

8 

4 

10 

1 

2 

1 

0 

14 

160 

Viigima’ 

Lynchburg_ 

0 

1 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Norfolk 

1 

2 

2 

\ 

0 ! 
1 ‘ 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

11 


Kiehniond_ 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

50 

Roanoke. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


15 

West Virginia* 


0 


0 


27 

Charleston. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Huntington. _. 
Wheeling .. .. 

0 

2 

4 

0 

10 



0 

0 


0 


0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


25 






North Carolina 









0 


24 

Haleigb _ 

0 

0 

0 

1 ; 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

WiliniTijitoii.. 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

10 

Winsl<m-Snlcin 

1 

1 

2 

13 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

12 

South Caiolina 







1 

0 

0 


26 

Charle.ston_ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Columbia.. .. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

16 

Orex'nviUe. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Georgia* 

AtluiUa. 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

a 

80 

Brunswick_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

u 

5 

1 

0 

0 

5 

34 

Florida* 






2 


0 

1 


10 

St. Petersburg. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa. 

0 

1 

9 

i 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

19 

EAST SOUTH CEN« 












TRAL 












Kentucky* 












Covington .... 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

80 

Louisville. 

4 

10 

1 

4 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

81 

Tennessee: 











64 

Memphis_ 

4 

2 

2 

17 

1 

B 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Nashville. 

2 

11 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Alabama: 







1 



0 

61 

Birmingham... 

. 1 

12 

0 

51 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Mobile... 

0 


1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

t 

0 

0 

If 

Moutgomery.. 

1 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

• 0 

10 

’ 0 

0 

1( 
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City reportd for week ended AprU IBiBS —Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


1 Typhoid fever 













Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 








Tuner- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Gases, 



Deaths, 

all 

aad city 

osti> 

Cases 

esii'* 

Oases 

Deaths 

osti- 

Oases 

Deaths 

cases 

materl 

1 re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re* 

re- 

causes 


expect' 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST SOUTH C’EN- 












TRAL 












Arkansas* 












Fort Smith,.,. 

0 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Kock.,. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 







New Orleans.. 

3 

16 

4 

1 

0 

21 

2 

2 

2 

io 

172 

Shreveport. .. 


1 


1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 1 

37 

Oklahoma " 








Oklaboma. 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 


20 

Texas: 









Dallas. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 i 

3 

0 

2 

1 

22 

48 

Galveston. 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

2 

0 

10 

Houston. 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

San Antonio... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0, 

1 

01 

MOUNTAIN 


1 










Montana* 












Billmgs. 

1 

3 

1 2 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Great Falls.... 

1 

23 

1 ] 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

12 

Helena. 

0 


0 




0 





Missoula.. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

. 0 

8 

Idaho. 











Boise. 

2 


1 




0 





Colorado* 



*■ 







Denver. 

10 

1 

11 

2 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

10 

91 

Pueblo. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j 

0 

0 

15 

New Mexico* 








AlbiKiuoniue.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Utah. 












Snli Lake City. 

3 

i 3 

1 

0 

0 

J 

1 

1 

0 

8 

28 

Nevada* 












Ileno. 

0 

0 

0 

^ 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

pAripic 










Washington: 












Beattie__ 

8 

8 

3 

17 



0 

1 


116 


Rpokiino. 

Tacoma. 

3 

2 

7 

2 



0 

0 


0 


2 

4 

1 

7 

0 

.. ..^- 

1 

2 

6’ 

4 

. 29 

Oregon. 












Portland 

7 

4 

4 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

21 


CahforruH* 









Los Angelos... 

13 

30 

1 

47 

0 

23 

2 

1 

0 

58 

210 

Sacra men lo.... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

I 

0 

0 

0 

28 

San Francisco, 

10 

7 

2 

17 

1 

18 

1 

4 

0 

63 

151 



Corehi ospiiial 
meningitis 

_ . 

I,<*lhargic 
encephalitis | 

Pellagra 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
1 tile paraly.sis) 

Division, State, and city 

1 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

CftWiS 

l^aths i 

Cases 

Deaths 

Coses, 
esti- 
! iiifited 
cxix*(;t- 
ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 











Massachusetts: 

Boston... 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Rhode Island: 

Providexicx^ .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATI*ANTIC 











New York: 

New York. 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 


0 

3 

3 

1 

New Jersey; 

Tieutou. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

‘ 0 

0 

0 
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City reports/or toeefc ended April SB, 19S5 —Continued 



Cerobrosninal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 
[ encephalitis 

1 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paraly^s) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

CvSti- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

1 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 

Cincinnati.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chica|?o.. 

0 

* 1 

0 

1 

J 

^ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Flint__-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 





Mis.souri. 

St Louis _-_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas. 

Wichita. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 





1 

South Carolina. 

C'oluiniiia__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Gieenvillo.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida. 

St. Poteisburg _ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

EAST SOLTIJ CENTRAL 



1 



Kentucky 

Louisville. 

2 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tenncsse.e 

Memphis ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Na.shville. 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Mobile__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Moutgomerj'... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






Arkansas: 

Little Hock__ 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

New Orleans.... 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport __ _ 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

Texas, 

(JalvtstoTi__ 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Sail Antonio_ 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PAriFIC 





Washington: 

Spoknnp _ . _ 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Oregon 

Portland__ 

2 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California, 

Los Angeles.. 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 











The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-wcek period ended April 25, 1925. The 
population figures use<l in e.omi)uting the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below: 
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1622 


Summary of weeldy reportn from ciUeSi Ffkrmry 15 to April 1^5, i9B5—Annual 
rate$ per lOOfiOO population * 

DIPHTHERtA CASE RATES 



Week ended”- 

Feb. 21 

Feb. 28 

1 

Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar.2l 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

106 cities. 

149 

MfiO 

1C2 

167 

167 

8 168 

177 

<168 

»101 

<162 

Now England. 

241 

2 189 

2^13 1 

176 

147 

119 

171 

16(5 

129 

144 

Middle Atlantic.... 

163 

178 

167 

214 

196 

231 

241 

220 

228 

215 

East Nort-h GciitraL 

12;l 

119 

114 1 

12» 

134 

112 

93 

<97 

<111 

<114 

Yfosi North C^cntral. 

m 

299 

282 

201 

itry 

247 

220 

226 

168 

7191 

South Atlantic_ 

1.56 

114 

104 

91 

136 

95 

81 

73 

102 

108 

East,South Central 

HO 

I 51 

63 

40 

69 

57 

23 

34 

46 

40 

West South Central. 

125 

162 

144 

158 

97 j 

121 

83 

107 

»66 

79 

Mountain. 

162 

153 

86 

105 

143 

134 

124 

106 

2:19 

•285 

Paoifle .. 

165 

258 

235 

197 

249 

»179 

374 

171 

168 

165 


MRASLE fCASE RATES 


105 cities. 

383 

2 358 

418 

449 

506 

3 507 

558 

<530 

*589 

*645 

New England . 

720 

* 585 

656 

612 

725 

755 

957 

1,011 

917 

1,217 

Middle Atlantic.--. 

373 

843 

428 

518 

598 

63;^ 

734 

680 

816 

782 

East North (Central. 

688 

632 

789 

740 

775 

798 

736 

<706 

<731 

<894 

West North (’onttal. 

27 

73 

68 

75 

93 

89 

77 

58 

91 

M04 

South Atlantic. 

IJO 

81 

ItX) 

146 

189 

136 

209 

207 

256 

295 

East South Central- 

51 

40 

86 

11 

69 

34 

69 

34 

07 

189 

West South Central. 

14 

51 

23 

88 

42 

9 

88 

51 

*72 

87 

Mountain. 

620 

916 

29 

763 

573 

38 

219 

67 

267 

•224 

Pacific. 

64 

61 

107 

no 

180 

•151 

209 

241 

164 

203 


slwrlet fever case rates 


105 cities. 

390 

•408 

396 

432 

427 

•419 

409 

<366 

•343 

*359 

New England. 

606 

•.558 

584 : 

.534 

644 

604 i 

634 

529 

350 

407 

Middle Atlantic. 

376 

412 

372 

439 

417 

405 

436 

359 

343 

336 

East North Ontral 

432 

434 

433; 

497 

498 

483 

442 

<419 

<4(W 

♦431 

West North Central. 

742 

734 

775 

719 

792 

755 

736 

647 

651 

^691 

South Atlantic- 

167 

203 

171 

219 

146 

167 

175 

152 

167 

175 

East South (^entrnl. 

223 

183 

194 

3.55 i 

286 

286 

263 

280 

229 

257 

West S(juth Central 

125 

144 

185 

107 

134 

102 

.61 

88 

*61 

121 

Mountain. 

248 

315 

286 

200 

429 

248 

277 

258 

315 

•428 

Pacific. 

186 

223 

218 

229 

218 

*222 

191 

174 

146 

148 


SMAELTOX CASK RATES 


105 Cl tics_ 

66 

*66 

62 

01 

63 

* 58 

57 

<51 

•49 

•62 

New England. 

0 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

2 

Middle Atlantic .. . 

2 

3 

1 

5 

8 

7 

21 

10 

IS 

12 

East Noifh ('iontral- 

66 

28 

42 

39 

32 

33 

24 

♦22 

*27 

<40 

West North Central. 

126 

120 

114 

124 

102 

185 

87 

97 

86 

»9l 

South Atlantic. 

67 

43 1 

51 

59 

57 

67 

49 

43 

53 

79 

East South Central 

532 

583 i 

652 

446 

646 

423 

42 

572 

395 

457 

West South (Central 

83 

116 

74 

74 

107 

107 

46 ! 

61 

*17 

42 

Mountain. 

86 

57 

48 

95 

67 

19 j 

19 j 

19 

10 

»31 

Pacific. 

215 

313 

206 

247 

212 

*191 

255 

148 

162 

264 


1 The fifcures given in this table arc rates per 100,000 population, annua) basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used arc estimated as of July 1,1923. 

2 Hartford, Conn , not included. Repoit not received at time of going to press. 

»Bpokan^ Wash., not included. 

^ Cicero, Ilb, not included. 

6 Cicero, XU., and Hallas, Tex., not included. 

* Cicero, Ill., Fargo, N. Dak., Slout Falls, S. Dak., Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

^ Fargo, N. Dak., and Sioux Fails, S. Dak., not included. 

«DDlfas, Tex not included. 

* Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 
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May 15, 1925, 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, February 15 to April £5, 19^5—Annital 
rates per 100,000 population 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


1 

Week ended— 


Feb 21 * 

Feb 28 

Mar. 7 

Mar 14 

Mar. 21 

[ Mar 28 

Apr 4 

Apr. 11 

.Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

108 cities. 

n 

2 H 

11 

10 

1 

12 1 

1 

1 11 

0 1 

< 10 

« 11 i 

•16 

New England. ! 

0 

* 13 

7 

5 

30 ' 

12 


2 

7 

17 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

8 

10 

6 

8 i 

7 

4 i 

9 

11 

14 

Bast North CoutraL 

6 

7 

11 

4 

i • 

3 

4 ! 

<0 

<5 

*7 

West North Central. 

4 

17 

6 

10 

8 ' 

6 

2 : 

2 

2 

»a 

South Atlantic.. 

8 

20 

8 

I 24 

22 i 

12 

30 1 

20 

12 

14 

East South ('entml- 

34 

34 

34 

34 

40 

.'17 

17 1 

17 

34 

80 

West South Central. 

42 

42 

28 

t 28 

23 

42 

32 

37 

*39 

51 

Mountain. 

38 

70; 

10 

19 

0 

0 

0 ! 

It) 

38 

•31 

Pacific. 

23 

9 1 

15 

1 15 

0 

S28 

20 i 

9 

12 

23 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


lorxjilies . 

N(*w England. 
Middle A tliujtif 
EfiSt Noitb OntraJ 
West North Cential- 

South Atlantir_ 

East South Central 
West South (\'ntral- 

Mountain. 

Pacific.. 


30 

Ml 

30 

34 

! 

1 42 

3.1 

34 

< 27 

10 28 

•30 

17 

*40 

17 

35 

30 

30 

3.5 

32 

27 

30 

21 

20 

1.5 

24 j 

29 

22 

21 

16 

24 

17 

18 

24 

27 


49 

10 

38 

427 

♦25 

•38 

22 

37 

38 

33 

42 

10 

39 

37 

50 

»40 

.05 

49 

.53 

33 

.53 

12 

28 

20 

12 

43 

74 

120 

103 

91 

120 

80 

()0 

74 

80 

86 

1.53 

148 

143 

107 

70 

30 

3<> 

1 40 

u 47 

2 ft 

57 

19 

19 

48 

48 

38 

181 

1 so 

1 38 

•82 

12 

20 

29 

10 

12 

1 

A3 

I 29 

L, 

L 

1 29 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


105 cities. 

21 G 

\ 

*201 1 

20.5 

1 222 

217 

200 1 

204 

♦ 202 

»» 19.0 

«204 

New England. 

241 

M42 

220 

229 

211 

219 ! 

2.01 

211 

200 

186 

Middle Atlantic.. . 

210 

m I 

210 

214 

217 : 

199 1 

21.0 

190 

204 

223 

East North Centrfil. 

184 : 

171 

195 1 

211 

222 

214 , 

182 

< 191 : 

♦ 191 

•213 

West North (lentral. 

131 I 

100 i 

140 

17.0 

173 

100 

193 

22 S 1 

171 

M30 

South Atlantic. 

252 

30.5 1 

208 

240 

m 

2.02 ’ 

234 

238 

m 

191 

East South Central. 

1 320 

202 1 

209 

350 

240 

209 ; 

209 

343 

206 

286 

W^est South (Y'litral. 

408 

200 j 

229 

178 

178 

IGS i 

108 

108 

» 100 

158 

Mountain. 1 

219 

207 ' 

102 

210 

172 

2 (K) ' 

162 

207 

2 H> 

®234 

Pacific. 1 

213 

103 1 

1 

139 

1.05 

131 

1.09 j 

1.09 

119 

; 

98 ! 

1 

147 


2 Ilnrtfonl, Conn., not included Rcix>rt not received ut time going to press. 

3 Stiokane. Wush , not included 

* (Ucero, 111 , nni niciud(Ml 

‘ Cicoro, ill., ami Dallas. Tex., not included 

® CiciTO, 111, Faigo, N. Dak , Sioux Falls, S Dak , Helena, Mont , and Bois<*, Idaho, not included. 
’f Faign, N Dak , aud .Sioux Falls, S. Dak , not included. 

* Dnlljis, Tex , not inclutied 

«Holona, Mont, an<l iloi.sf, Idaho, not included 
10 Cicerf), ill . and New Orleans, La , not included 
Now Orleans, La , not Included 


Number of cthes included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 19:^S 


Croup of cities 

Number 
oi Clt u s 
reiiorting 
cases 

Number 
of cit les 
reporl lug 
dcalbs 

Aggregate 
popuJation 
of cities 
icporting 
case.s 


105 

97 

23,898, m 




New England . - . __ 

12 1 

12 I 

2,098,746 

Middle Atlantie _ . _ 

10 

10 i 

10,304,114 

Bast North Central . _ _ -- _ 

17 

17 1 

7,032 535 

West North Central . -__-.... 

14 

11 

2, .01.0,330 

South Atlantic...-. 

1 22 

22 

2, .006,901 

Bast South Central ..... 

1 7 

7 , 

911.885 

West South Central .. . . _ _ 

8 

6 

1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

Mountain.......... 

9 

9 1 

Pacific - . _ . ___ 

6 

3 1 




Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
dctiUis 


S8,349,954 

2,098,745 
10 , lit A, 134 
7,032,83ft 
2,381,454 
2,865,901 
911,885 
1,023,013 
546,445 
1,275,841 
























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BOLIVIA 


SmaUpox—Typhis fever—La Pas — March, 1921 ).—During the 
month of March, 1925, there were reported at La Puz, Bolivia, five 
deaths from smallpox, and one case of typhus fever. 

CANADA 

Communieahle. dwanes — Ontario—March 29-April 25, 1925 (coin- 
parative ).—During the four-week period ended April 25, 1925, 
communicable diseases were reported in the province of Ontario as 
follows: 


Disease 

3925 

1924 

('ascs 

Deaths j 

Cases 

Dcatlis 

Cort'hio‘?piiial meningitis. 

1 

2 

0 

2 

(’haufioicl .-... 

4 




(’’hicken pox __ ^ ...-_ 

322 


308 


Diphtheria . 

182 

10 

188 

20 

(ierninn measles ....... 

0 


190 


Goiter....... 

(A 


J(> 

3 

Gonorrhea...... 

88 


98 


Influorirti... 

1(0 

30 


14 

Lethurgu* encephalitis,... 

4 

3 


6 

MeiLsles .... .... ... 

1,043 

2 I 

3,209 

4 

Mumps .. -.-. 

1 848 


1,009 


riK'umonm ........... 


203 

232 

l-carkt fpvei .-. 

.Kia’ 

^ i 

691 

12 

S(]iUr sore tliroat ...... 

; 

1 

8 

1 

Sinallt>ox.... .. ___ 

12 


49 

3 

Kvplulis - .... ..... 

119 

_ 

118 


TnhirniloMs....... 

142 

83 

180 

93 

Typhtdd fever.... . 

20 

2 

34 

7 

Whooping eoiigh... 

352 

10 

140 

4 


Smallpox - Smallpox was reported present in four localities, the 
largest number of cases, viz, 7, being reported at Welland. 

CUBA 

Commviiicnhle disfases — Provides—January and Felruary, 1925 .— 
Cases of diseases were notified in the provinces of Cuba for the 
rauntte of January and February, 1925, as follows: 

(1024) 








































1025 

JANUARY, im 


May 15, 1525 


Di<9t'aso 

Pinar 

del 

Rio 

Ha¬ 

bana 

Matan- 

zos 

Santa 

Clara 

C^a- 

guey 

Ori- 

cute 

Total 

Chideen pox.... 




1 

1 

0 

17 

Diphtheria. 

1 

20 



6 

27 

MMana—*... 

20 

07 

.8 

.... 

1 70 

6fl8 

738 

Measles -..... 

1 

31 

1 

! 12 

1 

6 

52 

Paratyphoid fcvci.. 


3 


1 



4 

Bearlot fever. 

2 






2 

Tetanus (liifaritiic)-.. 




' 1 



1 

Typhoid fevci. 

! ’ 'T 

1 

40 

.5 

2r» 

8 

' 20 

116 


FEBllUAkY, J925 


Cerebro«5pinal nieninsitis .. 

1 

Chicken poT... 

Diphtheria .‘ 

.. . .| 

Malaria.| 

Measles-- . ... . ,j 

Paratyphoid fever.—. 

Poliomyelitis. .1 

' 3 ' 

.1 

10 L.. 

3 : 

i i... 

Bcarlet fever.. 

Smallpox_ - -... 

Tetanus (iiifantilej.. 

Typhoid fever. 

18 1 
i ) 




1 



1 

() 


2 

1 

1 

10 

2d j 

4 

2 

1 

3 

33 

04 

0 

'» 

70 

707 

876 

44 

0 

42 

2 

9 

106 

3 

1 

. 

2 


6 






10 

0 


! " 



12 





3 

1 






1 

'ar 

.. ...^- 

20 

5 

.... ... 

106 


Commimicahle diseases- llabana—March 1920 . —During tho 

period March I to 31, 1025, communicable diseases were reported 
at Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disoaso 


Cerebrospinal meniii);itis 

Chicken p<)\_. _ 

Diphtheria. 

Leprosy. 

Malaria.... 

Measles. __ 

Scarlet fever.. 

TyphoJtl fever.. 


Mar 1 

31, 192.> 

Remain¬ 
ing under 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

treatment 
Mar 31, 
1925 

1 

14 

3.1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

>8 

2 

10 

3<: 


J 20 

1.12 ! 

1 

64 

s ' 


8 

30 1 

5 

... 

*31 


> A number of casus of chicken pox, malaria, and typhoid fever were from the interior of the island; one 
case of chicken poi and one cast* of typhoid fever were from abroad 

ECUADOR 

Plague -Plague-infected rats—March IG-AprU In, /.O'?;'.—During 
the period Mairh 10 to April 15, 1925, 10 eases of plague witli four 
deaths wore reported in Kcuador. Of these, one ease occurred at 
Daule, and nine cases at Guayaquil. During the same period, out 
of 22,290 rats taken, 60 were found plague infected. 

ITALY 

Malta fever — Catania—Province of Syracuse—March 24-30,1925 .— 
During the week ended March 30, 1925, Malta fever was reported in 
Italy as follows: Catania, two cases; Province of Syracuse, one case. 
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JAMAICA 

Smallpox irfj)orted as alastrim)—Typhoid fever—Fehruary l-AprU 
25, 1925, —Smallpox (reported as alas trim) and typhoid fever have 
been reported in the Island of Jamaica, exclusive of Kingston, as 
follows: Smallpox —February 1-28, 1925: Cases, 34; March 1-28, 
1925: Cases, 98; March 29--April 25, 1925: Cases, 100. Typhoid 
fever —February 1-28, 1925: Cases, 56; March 1-28, 1925: Cases, 50; 
March 29-April 25, 1925: Case^j, 50. 

Chicken pox—Lethargic enceplixilitu —During the same period, 28 
cases of chicken pox and 4 cases of lethargic encephalitis were re¬ 
ported in the Island of Jamaica, exclusive of Kingston. 

MALTA 

Communicaile diseases—March 16-31, 1925, —During the period 
March 16 to 31, 1925, 5 cases of chicken pox, 255 cases of influenza, 
12 cases of Malta (undiilant) fever, and 1 cjise of poliomyelitis 
(infantile partil 3 ^sis) were notified in the island of Malta. Popula¬ 
tion, 223,088. 

MEXICO 

Decree against v'^ooden construction at Gulf ports. —According to 
information dated April 24, 1925, a recent decTce of the President of 
the Republic of Mexico prohibits the construction of wooden houses 
or other structures at Gulf ports, as a measure against rat harborage. 

Epidemic cerehrospinal meningitis— State of Morelos.—April 22-25, 
1925. —During the period April 22 to 25, 1925, eight cases of epidemic 
cerebrospinal meningitis were rcporied in the vState of Morelos, 
Mexico.^ 

UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 

Plaejue—March 15-21, 15^5.—During the week ended March 21, 
1925, three cases of plague with two deatlis were reported in the 
Union of South Africa. Of these, one case occurred in the white 
population. The occurrence was on farms. 


* Public Health Keports, May 8,* 192.*), p. 972. 
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Mar IS. 


CHOLERA, PLAGinS. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for winch rejjorts are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 15, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Coses 

Deaths 

• Remarks 

India... 


i 

1 


Feb 22-Mar. 7,1925 Coses, 4,339; 
deatlis, 2,451. 

Calcutta .. 

Mar 15-21 . 

25 

1 

If) 

1 

1 

Rangoon. 

Mar 22-28 

Siam: 

Bangkok. 

Mar. 15-21.. 





PLAGUE 


Brazil: 





Bahia ... 

Mar 29-Apr 4 _ 

3 

2 


British East Africa* 



Tanganyika . 

Mar 8-14... 

1 

1 


Uganda . . . 

Jan 1 31.. . 

29 

28 


Ceylon 



C’olombo . 

Mar 22-28. 

2 

2 


Ecuador . 




Mar 16-Apr 1,5, 1925: Cases, 10; 
deaths, 4 

Daule. 




M.ar. 16-31 . 

1 


Rats taken, 22,290; found in¬ 
fected, ro 

Feb 22 Mar 7, 1925. Cases, 
9,444, deaths, 7,777 

Ouajaquil.. . 

Mar 16-Apr 15 .. 

9 

4 

India . 



Karachi . 

Mar 29-Api 4... 

4 

5 

Rangoon . 

Mm l.'-28 . 

36 

27 

Java* 

East Java—' 

j Feb 26 Mar 11... 


Soernbayu . . 


n 

9 


SoiTakurta... 

Fol) 20 . 


Epidemic plague m one locality. 

We.st .lava— 




Chon bon . 

Feb 19-25 . 


13 


Pckaloiigan . 

..do . 


38 


Tegal . 

...do . 


10 


Siam: | 




Bangkok . 

Mar 15-21 . 

4 

4 


Straits Settlements 





Singapore .. i 

. do _ 

2 



Union of South Africa . 



1 

! Mar 15-21, 1925: Ctises, 3; 

Bothavilie urea. 



i 

1 deaths, 2; 1 case m white i>opu- 
lalion. 

Mar 15-21.. 

j 

1 

1 White, on farm. 

Native, oil farms 

Kroonstad district. 

. do . 

2 

2 1 





SMALLPOX 


Algeria* 

Algiers. 

Argentina. 

Buenos Aires. 

Bolivia* 

La Paz. 

Brazil* 

Pernambuco. 

British East Africa* 

Mombasa.. 

Canada* 

British rolumbia— 
Vancouver 

Victoria. 

Ontario. 

Kingston. 

Welland. 


Ceylon: 

Colombo.. 

Chinn: 

Canton. 

Hongkong. 

. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 


i Mar. .. 

Mar 1-31.. 

Mnr 1-14 . 

Mar. 8-28. 

Apr. 19-25. 

_do. 

Apr" 12"V8"*.^'' 
Mar 22~Apr 25. 

Mar. 22-28. 


8 

29 

8 

1 

'i 

7 

1 


Mar 15-28. 

Mur. 15-21. 8 


Jan. 29-Fob 
Mar. 22-\pr. 11... 


1 

435 



Mar. 1-31, 1925 4. 


Mar. 29-Apr. 25, 1925* Cases, 12. 


Port c;iso. 
Prevalent. 


* From mcdlcol officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

PEVER-^ontiiiued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 15, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India. 




Fob. 22-Mar. 7, 1925: Cases, 
9,948; deaths, 2,432. 

Calcutta. 

Mar. 15-21. 

581 

451 

Karachi.. 

Mar 29“Apr. 4. . 
Mar. 16-28. 

8 

4 


Rangoon. 

406 

102 


Jamaical.. 


Fob, l-Apr. 25, 1925; Cases, 232, 
Exelii.slve of Kingston. Re¬ 
ported as alaslnm. 

Japan: 

Nagasaki____ 

Apr. 6-12. 

11 

2 

Java. 

East Java— 

Socrabaya. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 11... 


16 


Latvia.1. 

Feb. 1-28,1925; (’inses, 1. 

Mrxico; 

Chiapas (State). 

Mar 1.. 



Reported severely prevalent. 

Guadalajara. i 

Apr. 21'27. 

Mar 1.. 

4 


Oaxaca (Stale). 



Do. 

Mexico City... 

Apr. J2-18. 

12 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral district. 

Tampico.. 

Apr 1-20. 

5 

2 

Veni (Yuz... 

Apr. 12-19. 


1 


Paraguay 

Asuncion... 

Jan 4-10. 


1 


Siam. 

Bangkok.. 

Mar. 15-21. 

1 

1 


Spain* 

Malaga,. 

Apr. 12-18. 


1 


Switzerland* 

Berne... 

Mar. 15-21. 

1 


Union of South Africa* 

Cape Province .[ 

__ do. 



Outbreaks. 

'IViinsvaal 

_do.. _ - 



! Do. 

I 

1 1 




TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria. 

Algiers...... 




Bolivia: 

La Paz - . - ...... 

Mar. 1-31. 

1 



Jan 22 28. 

1 


. 

Greece: 

.\theus... 

Mar. 11-31. 


4 

Latvia____ 




Mexico. 

Mexico City, ........_ 

Apr. 12-18. 

7 


Union of South Africa* 

Cape Province. 

Mar. 1-15. 



East London. 

Mar 15-Apr. 4_ 

2 

2 

Natal: 

Durban _ , 

1 

i__. 






Mar 1-31, 1925. Coses, 5; deaths, 
2 . 


Fob. 1--28, 1925- Cases, 11. 

Including muuicipalilies in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

Outbioaks. 
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May IS, 1925 


PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER—Continued 

Reportfl Received from December 27, 1924, to May 8, 1925 ^ 

CHOLESA 


Place 

Date 

Ca.scs ! 
1 

Death.*? 

Hoiuarks 



, 1 


Juno 29-Dec 27, 1924: Cases, U; 
deaths, 13. Dec. 28, 1924-Jan. 
24, 1925 Cases, 24, death.s, 17 

Dct 19, 1924, to Jan 3, 1925: 
Cases, 27,164, deaths, 16,228. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 21, 1925 Cuso.S, 
15,894, deaths, 9,381. 

* Colombo... 

Nov JO-22_ 

1 j 


Do_ 

Jan 11-24 . 


2 

India___ 


Bombay_____ 

Nov 23-1360. 20--- 

4 

4 

Do-—. 

Jan. 18 24. 

1 

1 

Calcutta.... 

Oct 26-Jan, 3_ 

59 

.51 1 

Do. 

Jan. 4’'Mar 14_! 

180 

148 

Madras..... 

Nov KP-Jiin. 3_i 

C9 

40 1 


Do. 

Jan 4-Mar 7 

139 

98 { 


Rangoon. 

Nov 9-Dec. 20_ 

9 

2 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar, 14 

13 

» 


Indo-China. 



Aiig 1-Rcpt 30, 1924. Closes, 14; 
deaths, 10 Deo. 1-31, 1924: 

Province— 




Anam. __-__ 

Aug 1-31.. 

1 

1 

Cases, 5; deaths, 2. 

Cambodia___ 

Aug l-Soi)t 30— 
Dec 1-31. 

6 

5 

Do__ 

1 



Cochin-China. 

Aug 1-Dec. 31 ... 
Nov. 30‘Dec. 6_ 

10 

.5 


Saigon. 

1 



Tonkin. 

Dec. 1-31. 

1 

1 


Siam: 



Bangkok-. 

Nov 9-29. 

4 

2 


Do. 

Jtm 18-Mar. 14-.- 

8 

4 






PLAGUE 


Azores: 




Fayal Island— 




Castclo Branco.,-.--,-- 

Nov 2.5.. 



Fetelia. 

-do. 

1 


St. Michmd Island. 

Nov 2-Jan 3- 

:io 

13 

Do. 

Jan 18-24. 

3 

1 

Brazil 




Bahia. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21_ 

6 

4 

Santo.*? .. 

Year, 1924. 

2 


British East Africa. 




Tanganyika Territory. 

Nov 23-Dec. 27 — 

17 

10 

Do_ 

Jan. 18-24_ 

17 

11 

Uganda .. 

Aug.-Dee , 1924-.. 

279 

24.3 

Canary Island.s: 




Lab Palmas _... 

Jaji 21-23--. 

2 


Do. 

Feb 4 _ 

1 


Do . 

Mar. 26. ... __ 

1 

1 


Dec 19.. 

3 

1 

Tcnefiffe— 




Santa C'ruz. 

Jan. 3.. 

1 


Celebes* 




Macassar___ 

Ocl 29. 



Ceylon. 




(’oloruho. __ 

Nov. 9-,Tan. 3. 

' 12 

9 

1)0.. 

Jan. 4-Mar 21. 

14 

15 

China. 




Foochow __ 

Dec 2S-Jan.3. 



Nanking . __ .. 

Nov 2;j-M»r 7. _. 



Shing Hsien. 

October, 1924. ... 


790 

Ecuador: 




Chimborazo Province— 



i 

Alatisi District 

Jan 14.- 


1 14 

Guayaquil . 

Nov. 16-Dec 31.. 

9 

3 

Do. 

Jan. i-Mar. 16.... 

59 

26 

Naranjito__ 

Feb. 16-Mar. 15. . 

1 


Yaguachi. 

Fob. 1-Mar. 15.... 

2 

i 

Egypt.-. 




City— 




Alexandria_ _ 

Yftfir 1924_ 

2 

2 

lamania___ 

.dO-_. 

1 

1 

Port Said 

i ...do. 

6 

4 

Suez.. 

1.do. 

20 

13 

Do. i 

1 Apr. 2. 

1 

1 


Present with sevenU castvs. 


Bubonic. 


SUU'd Ui be endemic. 

Stated to imvc IxMni infected 
with plague Sept 30, 1024 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Teno- 
riffe 

In vicinity. 

Epidemic. 


Present. 

Do. 


At 2 locnlities on Ouayaquli Sc 
Quito Ity. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 
fecte.d, 92. 

Hats taken, 45,027; rats found in« 
feeted, 2;M. 


Year 1924- Cases, 373, Jan, 1- 
Apr. 1, 1925* Cases, IT;dealhs, 
9 . 

Last case Nov 20 
Last ease, July 0. 

Last c»v3e, Dec. 7. 

I.iast case, Deo. 20. 

Last case, Apr. 2. 


iFrom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consulSi and other sources. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PEVEB, AND YEULOW 

FEVEB-^ontlnued 

Reports Received flrom December 27, 1924, to May 8,1925—Continued 

PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Egyrit —Continiied. 

Province- 

Jan. 18.. 

1 

1 

case, Jan. 18, 

Dakhulia . 

Jan 1-8. 

1 

1 

I^ast easel Jan. 7. 

Last case, Jan. 9. 

Oirgch __ 

Jan.9 . 

1 

1 

Kalioubitih __ 

Jan. 5-22_ 

8 

2 

I^iast easel Jan. 22. 

Last case, Jan. 3. 

Last case, Apr. 1. 

September -December, 1924: 
Deaths, 62. 

Plague-Infected rodents found, 
Dec, 9,192A, and Jan. U, 1925, 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan 4-Feb. 21. 1925: Cases, 
28,880; deaths, 24,022. 


Jan 1-8. 

7 

3 


Apr. 1.- 

1 

Gold Coast ___ 




Hawaii: 

liunokaa.>„____ 

Nov. 4_ 

1 


India.___ 




Bombay... 

Nov. 22-Jan 3_ 

4 

3 

Do.'-. 

Jan. 4-17. 

2 

2 

Do.-. 

Feb g^-Mar. 14.... 

26 

22 

Calcutta . 

Jan 18-24 . 

1 

1 


Nov 3()-Dcc 6_ 

2 

1 


Do . 

Jan 4-F'eb. 21. 

12 

11 


Madras Presidency . 

Nov. 23-Tan 3_ 

685 

487 


Do .I. 

Jan. 4-24 . 

6.>)g 

511 


Baiigoon. 

Oct. 2f. Jan. 3 .... 

26 

25 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar 14_ 

121 

109 


IndO’China. 

Aug. l-8ept 30, 1924* Coses, 26; 
deaths, 20. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 11, deaths, 11 (’’iirre- 
sfionding mouth, 1923: Cases, 
15, deaths, 6 . 

Prov luce— 

Anam....- 

Aug. 1-Pept. 30... J 
Doc 1-31 .i 

4 

4 

Do. 

5 

5 

Cambodia ____ 

Aug 1-Sept. 30 .. 

Dec 1-31. 

.... do. 

18 

15 

Do. 

Cochin-C'hma. 

6 

3 

6 

1 

Saigon.__ 

Doc 25-31. 

1 

1 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jan 1M7. 

2 

1 

Iraq. 

Japan ... 

June 29-Jan. 3... . 
Aug. 10-Dec. 6_ 

Nov. 11 22 . 

20 1 
19 

14 

Java 

East Java— 

Blitar. 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 

Do. 

I^trc . 

Nov 29. . 



Hamarang. 

Mar 22-28 . 

2 

2 

Sidtmrdja. 

Jan 2 . 



Declared epidemic. Province of 
Soerabsya 

Soorabaya. 

Nov. 16-1 )ec 31... 

.71' 

72 

Do. 

Jan. 15-Feb.28,... 

6 

5 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4, 1925. Two 
plague rats found. 

West Java— 

Cheribon__ 

Oct.l4-Nov.3 ... 


14 

Do. 

Nov. 18-Dec. 22... 


80 


Do.. 

Jan 1-14_ 


44 


Do. 

Feb 5-11_ 


13 


rasoeioean.. 

Dec 27 . 


Province. Epidemic in one lo¬ 
cality. 

Pekalongan Province. 

Fckalongan. 

1 Oct.H-Nov.B .. 


29 

Do.. 

Nov. 18-Dec. 31 ... 


177 

Do. 

Jan. 1-14. 


81 

Do. 

Feb 5-11..... 


36 


Probalingga. 

Dec. 27 . . 


Province. Epidemic. 

Tegal .. 

Oct.l4~Dec 31--. 


26 

Do. 

Jan.1-14. 


37 

7 

X*eka]ongan Province. 

Do. 

Fftb. .'i-tl 


Madagascar* 

Fort Dauphin (port). 

Nov, 1-Dec. 15 - 

12 

5 


Do. 

Feb 1-15.... 

1 

1 

Bubonic. 

Itasv Province. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 

4 

2 

Do . 

Fel). 1-28 

3 

3 

1 


Majunga (port). 

M oramanga Province. 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 





Nov. 1-Dec 15, 1924: Cases, 49; 

Tamatave (port). 

Nov, 1-30. 

1 

1 

Deaths, 34. Jan. 16-Feb. 28, 
1926: Oases, 6; deaths, 6. 

Tananarive Province. 


Oct. 16-Dec. 31,1924: Cases, 298; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28: Cases, 357: deaths, 
295. 

Do. 




Tananarive (tow'n). 

Do. 

Oct.lO-Nov.SO-., 
Dec JG-31 

8 

4 

7 

4 

Do. 

Jan.l-Feb.28. 

4 

4 
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CHOUSKA, FLAGUB), SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 8, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Atniirit.iiis IslRTid 




Year 1924. Cases, 101, deaths, 144. 

District— 

Dec. 1-3J . 

5 

4 

Pam]plcmousse.s. 

.do. 

1 

1 


Plaines Wilhems. 

January - Decern- 

54 

47 

Not present March, April, May. 

Port Louis_ 

her, 1924 

February-Docem- 

101 

1 92 

Mexico: 

Tampico_...._ 

ber, 1924. 

Apr. 6,1925.. 

Plague rat found in vicinity of 
(loveinmcnt wharves. 

Feb. 9, 1925 Present in native 

Morocco 

Marrakech_ 








quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality 

August-November, 1924: Cases, 

Palestine* 

Jerusalem_____ 

Mar. 3-9. 

1 


387; deaths, 317. 

Peru: 

Callao. 

February, 1925.... 

Doe. 28-Jan. 3. ... 

0 

6 


Siam: 

Bangkok.... 

1 

1 


Do. 

Jan 25-Mar. 7_ 

3 

2 


Siberia* 

Tran sbaik aim— 

Turga__ 

October, 1924. 

3 

On Chita Rivilroad. 

Straits Scttlomentvs: 

Singapore.. 

Nov. 9-15. 

1 

1 

Do . 

Jan 4'Mar 14_ 

18 

5 


Do. 

Mar 28-Apr. 4_ 

Jan 11-20. 

4 


One plague rat. 

Syria: 

Beirut_ _ 

1 


Turkey, 

(\>ristaiiiinople__ 

Jan 9-15. 

5 

5 


Union of South Afiica. 

Nov. 22-Jan 3_ 

28 

15 

In Caiie Province, Orange Free 

Do. 1 

Jan. 4-Mur 14-1 

48 

19 

State, and Transvaal. 

Do. 

On vessels* 

S. S. Conde..... 



At Marseille, France, Nov 8, 

Steamship__ 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 

1924 Plague rat found. Ves¬ 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov 12, 1924. 

At Mujunga, Madagascar, from 




Djibuti, Red Sea port. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria. 

Algiers. 

Arabia 

Aden.«. 

Belgium..- 

Bolivia: 

La Paz, 


Brazil: 

Pernambuco . 

Do. 

British East Africa: 
Kenya— 

Mombasa. 

Ugaiida— 

Entebbe.... 

Tanganyika Territory. 
British South Africa: 
Northern Rhodesia.... 

Do. 

Southern Rhodesia.... 
Bulraria: 

Solitt. 


Jon. 1-Fcb. 1 


Jan. 25“Mar 21. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 10... 


Nov l-l)ec 31. 
Jan 1-Feb. 28.. 


Nov, y-Jan. 3.. 
Jan. 4-Fcb. 28.. 


Jan. 18"Feb 28.... 


Oct. 1-31... 
Feb. 15-21. 


Oct. 28-Dec. 15... 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2... 
Jan. 29-Mar 18- 

Mar. 12-18. 






6 



12 

1 


4 



20 

IJ 


5 

7 


100 

27 


95 

42 


66 

14 


4 



1 



57 

2 


3 


.. 

3 

1 


1 



July l-Dcc. 31, 1024: Cases, 409, 
Jan J-20,1925. Cases, 107. 

Imported. 


Natives. 


4170e“-26t-4 


Varioloid. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued . 

Reports Received fironi December 27, 1924, to Msy 8, 192S—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Contlnned 


Place 

Date 

Coses 

Deaths 

Canada: 




Alberta— 




Calgary ___ 

Mar. 15-21. 

1 


British ('oiuinbia-- 




Ocean Falls . __ 

Mar. 7 27. 

A 


Vancouver. _ 

Dec. 14-Jan 3. 

32 


Do . 

Jan. 4-Apr 12_ 

305 


Victoria _ _ 

Jan, IS Apr. 18_ 

10 


Manitoba— 




Doc. 7-Jan. 3_ 

14 


Do... 

Jan, 4-Feb 27. 

30 


Do . 

Apr. 6 11__ 

1 


New Brunswick— 




B 0 n a V e n t u r e and 

Jan. 1-31.. 

1 


Gaai)G Counties, 





Feb. 8-14-. 

1 


Ontario . 




Ilaiiiiltou. 

Jan 24-30 .. 

i 


Otiawa.. 

Mar. 2J>-Apr. 4— 

1 


Ceylon . 



Colombo .. 

Jan 18-F4d) 7. 

4 

. 

Do . 

Mar K-21. 

10 


China 




Amoy.. . .. 

Nov. 9-Feb. 21. 



Do. 

Feb 22 Mar 2H„. 


ii 

Autung.. 

Nov 17-Dec 28... 

5 


Dol.... 

Jan. 6-Fcb. 14. 

15 

J 

Do. 

Mar 2 29 .. 

8 


Foochow. 

Nov 2-Mar 21_ 



llongkong. 

Nov 9 .Ian 3 . „ 

6 

2 

Do. 

Jan 4-Feb 7 

9 

7 

Do. 

Feb. 15-Mar. 14 

10 

6 

Do. 

Mar 22-Apr 4 ... 

9 

4 

Manchuria— 




Dairen . _ 

Jan. 19-Feb 1_ 

2 


Harbin _ . 

Jarj 15-Feb 11.... 

5 


Nanking .. 

Jail 4-Mar 28 ...i 



Shanghai- . .. 

Dec. 7-27. .! 

1 

2 

Do. 

Jan 18-Mar 7 ... 


8 

Chosen- 




Soonl. 

Dec 1-31.. 

1 


Colombia* 




Buenaventura 

Feb. 15-28_ 

2 


Santa Marta 

Mar. 15-28 



Cuba: 




Santiago.. .. 

Apr. 12-18. 

3 

1 

Czechoslovakia. __ .. 




Dominican Republic: 




Puerta Plata.-. 

Mar. 8-21.. 

3 


Dutch Galana: 




Paiamaiibo. 

Apr. 20-. 

1 


Kcuador: 




Guayaquil. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 15 .. 

4 


Egypt 




Alexandria. 

Nov 12-Dcc. 31. . 

10 


Do. 

Jon 8-28-.. 

8 


Do.. 

Feb, 2()-Mar. 4 ... 

1 


JSsthonia. 




France... 




Do. 

January, 1925. 

10 


Dunkirk. 

Mar. 2-8 . 

1 


.St. Malo. 

Feb 2-8 .. 

7 

1 

Germany. 




Fraiikfort-on-M ain. 

Jan. 1-10.. 

1 


Gibraltar. 

Dec. 8-14. 

1 


Gold Coast.. 




Great Britain: 




England and Wales_ 

Nov 23-Jan. 3_ 

472 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar 21 _ 

1,477 


Newcastle-on-Tyne_ 

Jan. 18-Feb. 

9 


Do. 

Mar. 1-7. 

1 

_ 


Kemarks 


Very mUd. 


(’ounty. 

Nov 3(>-Doc 27,1924 Casfts. 33. 
Doc 28. 192 h, to Mar. 28,1926: 
Dust'S, !i7, deaths, 1, 

July 27-Nov 211,1924; (\uies, 27; 
deaths, 1. 


Present. 


Present. 


Do. 


Present in mild form in localities 
in violuJly 


April-Iunc, 1924 C'a.^cs, 1; occur- 
ling in Pruviutv of Moravia. 


Dec. 1~3I, 1924: Coses, 2. 

J uly-December, 1924. Cases, 81. 

From vessel. In quarantine. 
Believed to have Iwn imported 
on steamship Ruylh from 8far, 
Tunis. 

June 29-Nov, 8,1924: Cases, 7. 


July-Deoember, 1924: Gases, 108; 
deaths, 1. 
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May 15, li>25 


CBOli]SEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

PEVER--Contiiiued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 8, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX- Continued. 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

licinarks 

nrAAM _ 




Jannary-Junc, 1924' Ca.ses, 170; 
deatli.s, 27. 

1 July-Deeenibcr, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 

Do. 




Ssloniki_ 

Nov. n-Dec. 22-— 

3 


Haiti 

Cape llaltien__ 

Mar, 22-Apr. 2_ 

6 


India .- 


Oct 19, 1924, to Jan 3, 1925: 
Case.*?, 12,504; deaths, 2,857, 
Jan. 4-Fel> 21, 1925: Cases, 
22,834, deaths, .'>,019 

Bombay_ 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3_ 

30 

18 

Do-'. 

Jan 4-Mar. 14_ 

389 

190 

Calcutta__- 

Oct 2(Klan 8. 

307 

170 

Do. 

Jan 4-Mar 14_ 

2,088 

10 

1,624 

2 

Karachi_ 

Nov lO-Jan 3_ 


Do. 

Jan 4'Fel). 14_ 

52 

() 


Do. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 28-- 

59 

17 


Madras_ 

Nov lfi-.Tan 3_ 

122 

48 


Do-.-. 

Jan 4-Mar 7_ 

552 

212 


Do. 

Mar. . 

100 

83 


UanRoon__ 

Oct 2fi“Tan 3. 

80 

28 


t)o .. 

Jan f Feb. 7 ... 

'Ml 

49 


Do. 

Feb ITi-Mar. 14... 

m 

126 


Indo-China .-. 

Aug 1-Rept. 30, 1924 Cases, 223; 
f.’ealhs, 76. Dec. 1-31, 1925: 
('ascs, 485, deaths, 114. 

Provineo ■* 

Anam .-. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30--. 
Dee, 1-31 . 

49 

11 

Do . 

107 

20 

Cambodia. 

Aug. 1-Sopt 30... 
Pec. 1-31. 

40 

9 


Do . 

30 

13 


Cochin-China. 

Aug 1-Ropt 30. 1924: Cases, 115; 
deaths, 49 Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, liG, deaths, 13. 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Do, 

Saigon _ 

Nov 16-Jan 8 ... 

17 

5 

' Do . 

Do . 

Jnn 4-Feb. 21,- . 
Mar 1-14 . 

32 

14 

8 

3 

Tonkin . 

1 Aug l-Sipt 30 -- 
Dee 1 31 . _ 1 

19 

7 

Do .-. 

238 

02 


Iraq . 

June2y-Jan 10-.. 

138 

67 



Jan 11 20 . 

4 

2 


Bagdad.. .. 

Nov l^-Dce 27 .. 

2 

1 


Do .. 

Mar 1-7 . 

1 


Italy ... 



June Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 63. 
Nov. 30,1924-Jan 3,1925 Cases, 
50 Keported ns alastrmi. 

Jail 4-31, 1925 f'ases, 43. Ko- 
ported as alastrini 

Reported us alastriin 

Aug. 1-Nov 15,1924 ('ases, 4. 

Jamaica ... 




Do. ... 




Kingston _ 

Nov 30-])ce 27 .. 

4 


Japan ... 



Nagasaki __ 

Feb, 9-Apr. 5. . 

9 

.2 

Taiwan . 

Jan. 1-31 . 

1 



Java: 

East Java— 

Pasocroean . 

Oct 20-Nov. 1.— 

9 

1 


Do . 

Nov. 12-19 _ 


Kpidenuc in 2 native villages. 

Soerabaya .. 

Oct. 19-Dec 31— 

085' 

212 

Do . 

Jan Ifi-Feb, 25— 

376 

63 


West Java— 

Batam _ 

Oct. 14-20 . 

2 


Batavia .. 

Oel. 21-Nov. 14- „ 

2 



Do .. 

Dec 20 Jan. 2 . 

19 

1 

4 


Buitenzorg .. i 

Dec. 25-31 . 


Batavia Residency. 

Chcribon . 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24- 

15 


Do . 

Jan,1-28 . 

3 



Krawang _____ 

Jan. 15-21 .. 

1 



Pekalongon __ i 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24-- 

22 



Do . 

Dee 25-31 . 

3 


Proving. 

Pentalang ... 

Jan. 8-14 . 

1 


Pekalongan Residency. 

Preanger __ 

Nov, 18-24 . 

1 


lAtvia . 




Oct. 1-Nov 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Jan. I-3J, 1925' Cases, 6 . 

Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 2. 

Lithuania _ _ __ . . 




Mexico: 

Hhirango .. 

Doc. 1-31 . 


5 

Do-.- ... 

Jan 1-Mar 31 _ 


16 


Guadalajara _ 

Dec. 23-29 . 


1 


Do— .. 

Jan. 0-Mar. 23-.-. 


4 


Mexico City ... 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 

5 



Do_ 

Jan. ll-Apr. 11 — 

45 



Mouteray . . . _.J 


Jail. 24, 1926: Outbreak. Mar. 
14, 1926, present. 

Balino Cm* 

Dee, 1-31 . 

1 

1 

Do._ 

Feb. 2J^Mar. 81.,. 

7 

1 
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CHOUBBA, PLAGUS^ SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Repurts ReceiTed from December 27,1924, to May 8,1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX-Conttrmed 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mexico- Continued. 

Saltillo... 

Feb. 22-Apr. 11... 


2 

San Luis Potesi__ 

Mar. 29-’Apr. 11... 


2 

Tampico... 

Dec. 11-31. 

6 

4 

Do.. 

Jail. l“Mar. 31_ 

59 

18 

Vera Cruz... 

Den. 


10 

Do... 

Jan. fi-Apr. 5_ 


38 

Villa HeiTOosa. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 10.... 



Yucatan State.. 

Apr. 5-11. 



Nigeria. 



Do.-. 




Persia. 




Teheran. 

Sept. 23-Dec. 31... 


12 

Do... 

Jan. 1-31 . 


10 

Peru 




Arequipa. 

Nov. 24- 30. 


1 

Do. 

Jan. 1-31. 


3 

Philippine Islands 




Manila. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4_ 

3 


Poland.. 



Portugal: 

Lisbon.! 

Dec. 7 J.an. 3. 

17 


Do . 

Jan 4 Apr. 5... .. 

78 

14 

Oporto... 

Nov. 3t>-l)ec. 27— 

'3 

2 

Do. 

Jan. 11-Mar. 14... 

3 


Riissin. 



. 

Senegal. 




Dakar... 

Mar. 16 22. 

4 


Siam: 


1 


Bangkok... 

Dcc.28-.Tan.3 ,... 

1 

1 

Do.i 

Jiui 18-Feb 21..-- 


19 

Do.1 

Mar. 1-14... 

10 

3 

Sierra Lcono: 



Fre«itown. 

Feb. 7-14. 

2 


Kiiiyima. 

! Mur. 9-15. 

1 


Spam. 




Barcelona. 

Nov, 27-Dec 31... 

1 

6 

Do. 

Mar. 19 25... .... 


1 

Cadiz. 

Nov. 1-Dco 31.... 


51 

Do... 

Jan J-Fob. 28_ 


10 

Madrid. 

Year 1924. 


40 

Do.. 

January-February 


13 

Malaga. 

Nov.4J3-Jan. 3. .. 


97 

Do. 

Jan 4-Apr. 11. 


94 

Vulenciu . 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 ... 

2 


Do. 

Feb. 15-Mai. 28. . 

5 


Straits Sottlonients 




Suigapon' . 

Feb. 22-Apr. 4.... 

4 

1 

Switzerland. 

Luc’orne. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

19 


Do. 

Jan. 1-31. 

24 


Syria 




Aleppo. 

Nov 23-Dec. 27-. 

13 


Do... 

Jan. 4-Fol). 28. 

71 

18 

Beirut.1 

Feb. 11-20. 

1 


Damascus.. . 

Jan «-i:t 

2 


Do. 

Feb, 11-20. 

22 


Tripoli: 


Traill. 

July 14-Jan. 2. 

63 


Tunis. 



Tunis. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 29... 

42 

35 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Apr. 16.. 


307 

Turkey. 



Constantinople. 

Dec. 13-19. 

6 . 


Do. 

Mar. 16-22. 

2 . 



Priisont. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

In country towns. 

January'-Juno, 1924: C'.ases, 367; 
deaths, 87. 

July-Novomhcr, 1924: Cases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 


Sept 2i~Dec 28, 1921 Cases, 30; 
dwitha, 2. Jan. 4-Feb. 7,1925: 
Cases, 13; deatlis, 1. 


Jaiiuory-Junc, 1921 C’ases, 18,229 
Ju}y-Noveml)er, 1924' Cases, 
3,»05. 
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Hagr IS^ OSi 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TPYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—CoatiBBed 

Reports Received from December 27, 1925 to May 8, 1925—Continued 

6MAL1.FOX—ConliDued 


Hace 

Date 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Union of South Africa. 




Cape Province. 

B'cb 1-7...-. 




Jan 



Do. 

Nov IMan. 17.. , 




Mar 1 7 - 



Orange Free State. .. 

Nov 2-S _ 



I^ybrand District. . 
Transvaal ... 

Jan. 15-31.. 



Nov 9-Jan 10_ 



Do.. 

Feb. 1-7. 



Uruguay. 




Do.. 




Yugoslavia, 

Bolgiiide.' 

Mar 1-Api-. 7_ 

’ Mar. 2;i.. 

0 


On vessel i 

S. S. Kldririge.* 

i 


S. y llabana. 

Feb 18. 

1 


S. S. Ruyth. 




i 




Remarks 


Nov 1 ~D<h}. 31, 1»24: Caseer^ 14. 
Jati 1-31, 1925. Cases, 4—na¬ 
tives 

oiiniHMik‘1 

Outbieak at railway camp. 
Otitbriiaks. 

Do. 

1)0 

Outlweak on fiirm. 

Do 

OiUlimiks 

Junuuiy-Jun«, 1921. C’ases, 101; 
(IbPths, 2 

Jiily -Novtimljor, 1924: ('asas, 53; 
(teathti, 5. 


\t Port Tow'DiM^ntl, from Yokn- 
hnmii and ports 

At Santiago dr ( uba, from 
ICiiigstoiL, Jarwtipa. 

At St Malo, kr^nce, Jimuafy, 
1921, from Sfax d'unis, 
lu*vo(t to lu\<‘ nnportetl small¬ 
pox iiilection. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria.. . . 

Algiers. Nov !-Dee ,31 

Do.! Jan i -Mm 20 

Argentina. 

Rosario . 

Bolivia 

La Pax. 

Do. 

Bulgaria. 


Do. 

Chile- 

Concepcion. 
Do „ 

Do. 

iQUiqiie_ 

Do. 

Talrahuaao 
Do.. .. 
Valparaiso,. 
Do.. 

China: 

Antung.. 

Chosen 

('hemulpo.,, 

Seoul. 

Do. 

Chechoslovakia.. 

Do. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria.,. 

Do -. 

Cairo.. 

Esthonia. 

Do. 

Fraatee-.. 

Gold C^oast. 

Greece. 


Do. 

Atliews_ 

Saloniki... 

Dou*.* 


Jan. 1 31.-. 


Nov l-l)ee 31. 
Jail. 1-31_ 


Nov. 2r)~Dec 1... 

Jan. fy-r2. 

Jan 27-Fob 2 
Nov 25- lX‘c. 1 . 
Fob l-Mar, 2S 
Nov 10-Dee. 2<).- 

Jan 4--I0.. 

Nov 25~Dt^c 7- . 
Jan 11-Mar 2H. 

Mar. Ui-22 , 


Feb l-28„ 
Nov 1-30- 
Feb 1-28 . 


Jail. I 31- 


Dee. 3-9. 

Mar. 12-18_ 

Oft 1-Dec. 23-. 


Jan 


Teb. J-Mar. If). 
No'^ l7-r>oc. 15.,.| 
Jan. 25-31. 


July l-l)ee 20, 1924 Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 


.ranuarv June, 1924. Cases, 191; 
di-Hhs, 28 

July October, 1924 C’ases, 6. 


December, 1924: Cases, 5. 


Dec. 1«31, 1934: Cases, 5. 

July-October, 1924: Casai, 7. 

Oct 1-31, im. 1 Ctise, 
May-Jiuie^ 1924: Cases, Hflt 
deaths,8 

July-December, 1024: C^asas, 10 
deaths,. 4. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Con tin ued. 

Reports Received from December 27, 1925 to May 8, 1925—Continued 


TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Japan. 




Aug. 1-Nov. 16, 1924 Cases, 2. 
October-December, 1924: Cases, 
30. 

Latvia. 




Lithuania. 




August-October, 1924; Cases, 16; 
deaths, 1. 

Do. 

Mexico* 




Jan. 1-31, 1925. Cases, 27; deaths, 
2. 

Durango. 

Dec. 1-31. 


1 


Do. 

Mar 15-31. 

i 

1 


(hiaflalajara. 

Dec 23-29. 


1 


Mexico City__ 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

80 


Including municipalities in Fed- 

Do... 

Pan Luis Potosi__ 

Jan 11-Apr. 11_ 

Mar. S-14. 

84 

i 

oral District. 

M orocco. 




November, 1924 Cases, 5. 

Nov. 12-Deo. 29, 1924. Cases, 10. 

Palestine. 




Eknm. 

Jerusalem __ 

Dec 23-29. 

1 

2 



Do__ 

Jan 20-20. 

1 

.. 

.i 


Mikveh Israel. 

.do. 

1 



Petach-Tik\nh. 

Mar 24-30 . 

1 



Ramleh. 

Fob. 10-Mar 23... 

2 



Tiboiias. 

Feb 24-Mar 2- 

2 



Peru 





Arequipa.-. 

Nov 24-Dec 31... 


3 


Poland. 




Sept 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1926 Casies, 
751; deaths, 57. Jan 4-Feb 7, 
1925 Caso.s, 581, deaths, 49. 

Portugal: 




Lisbon. 

Dec. 29-Jaii. 4. 


2 


Oporto.. 

Jnn. 4-Feb 7. 

2 



Runifinin. 




January-Juno, 1924 ('ases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328 

Do . 

_1 



Ju)y-Dccernl)cr, 1924. Cases, 288; 

C^onstanza.. 

Dec 1-20 . 

1 


deaths, 38 

Do. 

Feb 1-28. 

2 



Russia. 




Jan l-.hine 30, 1924; (hises, 

95,082 July-November, 1924; 

Leningrad. 

June29 No\. 22... 

12 


Cases, 34,729. 

Spain 





Madrid.... 

Year 1924.. 


3 


Malaga.. 

Dec. 21 - 27. 

1. 

1 


Sweden* 





Goteborg... 

Jan. 18-Fob 28_ 

2 



Tunis.. 




July 1-Dec. 20, 1924* Cases, 40. 

Tunis.. 

Mar 5 25..... 

9 

i 

Do. 

Apr 2-15..... 

18 

3 


Turkey. 




Constantinople. 

Nov 15-l)ee. 19... 

6 

1 


Do. 

Jan 2-Mar 7_ 

9 

1 


Union of Pculh Africa. 




Nov. 1-Dcc. 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 

C’ape Province. 

Nov. 1-Doc 31.... 

126 

24 

deaths, 87. Jan. J-Feb. 28, 

Do_ _ 

Jan 1-Feb 28._ 

74 

9 

1925. Cases, 159, deaths, 17; 

East London. 

Nov. 16-22 . 

1 


natne In white population. 

Do. 

Jan J8-24 . 

1 


case.s, 12. 

Port Elizabeth. 

Feb 22-2*^. 

1 



Natal. 

Nov 1-Dce 31.... 

130 

60 


Do. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28. 

43 

6 


Do.. 

Mar 1-7 . 



Outbreaks. 

Durban. 

Fob 15-21..... 

1 



Orange BVee State. 

Nov. 1-Do.c 31-.- 

59 

8 


Do.... 

Jan, 1-Fob 28. 

32 

3 

Native. 

Transvaal. 

Nov. 1-Dee 31..- 

30 

5 


Do.. 

Jan. 1-Fcb. 28. 

10 


Do. 

Yugo.slavia. 




I Aug, 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 

1 deaths, 2. Mar. 0-14,* 1925; 
Coses, 1. 

Belgrade. 

Nov. 24-Dec. 28... 

6 



YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast. 

October-Novem- 
ber, 1924. 

1 ^ 

4 


Salvador* 




San Salvador. 

1 June-October, 

77 

28 

Last case, Oct. 22, 19(24. 


1924. 




X 
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STATUS OF VACCINATION IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 

By Robkrt T. Legob, M. D , F. A. C. 8 , Professor of Ilygiono and University Pliyblchin, University 

of fuliforni'i, Berkeley, Oalif. 

Thcro has boeii no case of smallpox iiinong the student body of 
the Univepsity of California at Berkeley since 1907, when the regents 
adopted the rule that all entrants must possess satisfactory evidcuco 
of immunity to smallpox before they can be admitted. 

In the State of (oilifornia for the year ending December 31, 
1924, there wore reported 9,424 cases of smallpox. As this makes a 
ease rate of 2.41 per thousand population, our pro rata expectation 
of smallpox case-s among the student population, calculated on 
10,000 individuals, would be 24 eases for that year—if vaccination 
were not enforced. There were three eases of smallpox among 
unvaccinated employees, two of whom were janitoi’s, and one was 
a stenographer. Students who came in contact with these indi¬ 
viduals and with others during an epidemic in our city in 1913, 
when 5 afflicted persons out of 13 cases died, were absolutely pro¬ 
tected. It is therefore needle.ss to offer any arguments save the one 
that compulsory vaccination should be required of all entrants 
upon matriculation. 

Recently I sent to over 50 colleges and universities that are mem¬ 
bers of the American Student Health Association in the I'nited States 
a questionnaire for the puq)ose of ascertaining whether these institu¬ 
tions required from entering students evidence of successful vacci¬ 
nation; whether they accepted vaccination certificates in absence 
of a scar; and whether they had had any experience with smallpox 
during the past 10 years. My object was to ascertain whether the 
compulsory vaccination requirement of the University of California, 
which is constantly being attacked by certain opponents on the 
ground that other colleges do not proscribe such a measure, should 
be abandoned. 

Fifty institutions answered the questionnaire, 25 stating that they 
required entering students to present evidence of successful vacci¬ 
nation and 25 that they did not. Regarding acceptance of vacci- 
41707 •-26t- (1037) 
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nation certificates and the occurrence of smallpox in the institutions 
the answers were as follow^s: 


Institutions stating that evidence of successful vaccination is required of 
entering students____ 

Institutions stating that vaccination is not required, or that it lias been re¬ 
quired only for tho jmst four years—. 

Acceptance of vaccination certificates as eucli evidence in 
the absence of vaccination scar--- 

Experience with smallpox in the institution within the 
past 10 years_ 


(Yes... 

No_ 

I Not applicable,. 

'Smallpox_ 

No smallpox_ 

Not answered_ 


25 

25 

10 

24 

16 

16 

30 

4 


Three colleges acknowledged they had had serious epidemics of 
smallpox during the last decade, but would not volunteer reporting 
the numlxT of cases. The total nunilx^r of cases of smallpox during 
this period of 10 years in 14 colleges was 146. 

It is of interest in studying tJie accompanying tabulated summary 
of the qiu*slioimaire, one column of which contains a brief abstract 
of the vaccination law of the State in which the institution is located, 
to note that in the case of Massachusetts and New York their col¬ 
leges have no record of smallpox. Both of these States liavo laws 
pronding for tho vaccination of school children, which again demon¬ 
strates the protection afforded by this ])iihlic health measure. In 
contrast is the situation in Utah, where health authorities and school 
authorities arc prohibited from excluding unvac,ciliated pujiils from 
school or requiring the vaccination of any individual in the com¬ 
munity. The University of Utah had a serious smallpox epidemic 
in 1922. 

Princeton University had one case of smallpox before the com¬ 
pulsory vaccination requirement became effective. The University 
of Missouri reported that the five cases at their institution occurred 
after the vac^cination recjuirement was enforced. It is the opinion 
of the writer that the number of cases reported by the latter uni¬ 
versity is inconsistent, and that the students were not successfully 
immunized when vaccinated. 









Califoroia. University of California.| Yes.| No. Xo_. Vaccination school law amended in 1911. Vai 
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THE SUPPLYING OF DRINKING WATER TO VESSELS IN THE 

UNITED STATES* 


By Joel I. Connollt, Associate Sanitary Englnwr, United States Public Health Service, and A. B. 

Gorman, Chief, Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Chicago Department of Health, formerly Associate 

Sanitary Engineer, United States Public Health Service. ♦ 

INTRODUCTION 

The sanitary problems for vessels, particularly large passenger 
ships, are similar to those of any organized community. Consider¬ 
ing the fact that the transient population of some vessels may, in 
the course of a few months or a year, be from 200,000 to 300,000, 
the equivalent of the normal population of a large city, it behooves 
the public health ofhf'ial to give serious consideration to sanitary 
conditions aboard vessels. To-day this floating city may be the 
focus of infection for a dangerous cominunicablo disease. To¬ 
morrow, before any suspicious symptoms devi'lop, thesliip^s transient 
population may liave scattered, spreading si(‘kness to cities and towTis 
throughout tlui country. 

By no means tlic least important public health factor coiKTrncd 
woth vessel sanitation is the safely of the ship’s w’atcr supply. In 
this paper an attempt is made to outline briefly some of the water 
supply problems of American vessels in coastwise, river, and Great 
Lakes seinnces. Government regulations govern these matters 
both in the United Stales and Canada. As tJie operating conditions 
for American and Canadian vessels are similar, it is not surprising 
to find much uniformity in the rogulatitins of the tw^o countries. 
In many instances there is a reciprocal interchange of information 
between the two in j’cgard to inspections, examinations of w'^alor 
samples, and the is.suance of certificates. 

Water has many uses aboard a vessel, the most important being 
for drinking, culinary, ablutionary, fire, boiler, sanitary, cleaning, 
and ballast purposes. The safety of the water for drinking, culinary, 
and ablutionary purposes is of great public health significance. 

The cost and difficulty of providing an adequate supply of safe 
water is responsible for the existence of more than one water system 
aboard a vessel. This is alw^ays a potentially dangerous condition 
and one which the keen public health officer should not overlook. 

The quality of the water in wffiich a vessel plies is the controlling 
factor in the choice of the source of the drinking supply. Because 
of the salt in sea whaler, water from overboard can not be used for 
drinking purposes on coastwise vessels unless it is distilled—an 
expensive process at best. River waters in the United States are 
often too grossly polluted by sewage and industrial wastes to be 

I Read before the Sanitary Engineering Section of tbo AmericaD Public He^tb Association at tbo flftx* 
third annual meeting at Detroit, Oct. 21,192^1. 
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satisfactory sources for drinking water. The waters of largo inland 
lakes such as the Great Lakes are generally of a liigh degree of purity, 
but subject to serious local pollution in the vicinity of cities. Be¬ 
cause of these conditions the use of overboard water for drinking 
and culinary purposes on coastwise vessels is uncommon, whereas 
on a few inland river vessels and on most Great Lakes vessels, water 
from tills source is used after being properly treated. Two distinct 
divisions of the vessel water supply problem, then, may be recognized: 
(1) Where w’^ator is obtained from sources ashore, and (2) where 
it is taken from overboard. 

WATER SUrriJES OBTAINED FROM ASHORE 

When water is taken from sources ashore, it is usually from the 
publi<‘ supplies of the cities where the ships call. These sources, when 
satisfactory, are certified for the vessels’ use by the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, who bases his action 
upon a report submitted by the State health department having 
jurisdiction. 

Given a satisfactory source (a safe water) the question resolves 
itself into one of getting the water aboard in a sanitary manner and of 
storing and distributing it so that its quality will not be impaired. 

One sources of danger is the occasional presence of a dual water 
S 3 "stem on docks and in shipyards, in which case a mistake in hydrants 
might result in the filling of drinking-water tanks from an impure 
supply of water intended only for fire protection. Last v^ear two 
acute outbreaks (»f diarrhea among the crews of Great Lakes freighters 
were traced to this cause when vesseds were laid up for repairs in 
shipyards. Such visits to the yards on the Great Lakes are most 
frequently made in spring and fall, when outfitting for the busy 
summer season or when getting readj^ for the winter tie-up. The 
number of tj-phoid-fever cases among vessel crews in the past has 
showuj an increases at these seasons. Since measures have been 
taken to prevent the accidental filling of tanks from impure supplies, 
the high spring and fall incidences of typhoid have been reduced. 
On the Lakes the practice has been to identify hjulrants bj^ painting 
white—the emblem of puritj^—those supplying pure water, and the 
others red—the danger signal. Mars rc'porls that, on tiie Pacific 
Coast, the use of white for fire hydrants is favored, since it makes 
them more easily visible at night. This diversity of pra(!tice clearly 
indicates the need for uniformitjr in the identification of hydrants. 

A second possible source of danger is the medium used for trans¬ 
porting the water from the hydrant to the vessel. Where delivery 
is made by hose the exercise of ordinary care will suffice. It is not 
always possible, however, to use a hose. Such is the case, for instance, 
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when vessels do not eomo to the dock. Tfcen, witter is usually pur^* 
chased from a water boat. The water boat is usually a tug equipped 
with tanks built in the hull and with large capacity pumps. Sullivan 
has drawn attention to the fact that in salt-water harbors there is 
little danger of water boats being supplied from overboard, owing to 
the salinity of tlie water. In fresh-water harbors, however, such as 
Philadelphia and New Orleans, this danger is imminent. Water 
boats supply water for boiler os well as for drinking purposes. 

It is the aim of the Public Health Service to have all water boats 
equipped with special drinking-water supply tanks entirely separate 
from the hull of the vessel, and also to have independent pumps for 
delivery purposes and no overboard or bilge (connections of any kind. 
A practical difTiculty has been) that, because of the use of these 
vessels as auxiliary fircboats, the owmers insist on having overboard 
connections to the larg('. pumps. Furthermore, the inslallation of an 
additional pump in the usually crowded eiigimc room is not easy. 
Since it is cheaper to pump water from overboard than to buy it 
from the (city, keen competition among watei* boats may result in 
trouble unless the water boat own('rs are fully sensildc of their respon¬ 
sibilities. Thee hccalth officer should be aware of th(\sc factors and bo 
governed accordingly. 

Wh(5re the (lo(ck is fixed in position, the hydrants arc easily arranged; 
but complications aiiso when tluc dock must be moved back and forth 
wit^i the rise and fall of the wat(cr, as is usually the case on the great 
inland rivers, such as th(i Ohio and Mississippi Kivers. In tlie h^rmer 
instance tlu'y sliould be conveniently located above the wliarf floor 
and close (uiough to the edge to permit a short hose to reach the 
vessel. A short hose is desirable in order to guard against the danger 
of having the (md of tlu^ hose drop into a polluted harbor. The hose 
connection should point downward to insure cleanliness. 

At river docks the wharf usually floats, and therefore rises and 
falls according to the water level. Tt is connected to the shore by a 
landing stage long enoiigli to reach dry ground while the wliarf boat 
is floating in the. stream with steamers lying alongside. The usual 
provision consists of a* pipe line from the shore end of* the landing 
stage to the riv('r side of the wduirf boat, where the vessels dock. 
Each end has a hose coupling, the outer one for the short hose to the 
vessel and the other for a similar short hose to the nearest of a scries 
of hydrants (>n the incline or bank. These hydrants are situated at 
diflTerent levels, so as to permit the use of a short hose at any river 
stage, and are in boxes below ground, so that they will not interfere 
with trucking on the incline or constitute a danger to navigation 
when submerged. It is necessary to guard against having the pipes 
and hydrants washed out during floods or covered with thick deposits 
of mud. 
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PLATE I 



Th^^ ohj —Dnrikiri'^ water was formerly stored m ,uc fi 
rontainers as those, open or with rornovable rovers, 
from which the water was dipped with ttie com¬ 
mon drmkin.j cup Ttie me was in contact v;ith 
the water 



Tlie new - Present dry bubt)ler fcarntain supplyini^ 
pure dritikinF water, cooled by passin'-’ IhrouFh a 
(Oil of pipe in the n e l)Ox The water does" not 
come ill ronla't witti the ko (Type of fountain 
now recommended i> that havinp a'ude jet, pro- 
lerted orifne, and sanitary j^Mjar'i - F.d i 



Contrast of old and new - The milk (an, formerly 
used, from which the water was obtained by means 
of the common drinkmrj cup, and the present-day 
water tank m wlm h ttie water is chilled without 
contact with ire, delivered by pipes to taps, and 
drawn in individual paper cups trt'm slot machine 
on front of cooler (Excursion steamer at Pitts- 
burgfi, Pa ) 
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PLATE li 



Levc'O nt Memphis, Tonn . yhnwint; a flush hydrant, 
wilfi rover removed, near Ihe end of thn landins^ 
sta^e, ready to he connerted by hose to the pipe 
on the landing stap;e loadim/ across wharf boat to 
steamer 



Levee at Cinnmrali, Ohio snowiruj hose condurtintj 
water from the flush hydrant m the foreground to 
the pipe line along tlic bottom cfiord of the landing 
stage 



Landing stage at Paducah, Ky., wharf boat, showing 
pipe line with hose connected 
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PLATE lii 



Dtlail sliowitis' flP-'dMe pf-rniancnt ho'^.o c()nn(‘cti()ii 
of pipu on wharf boiit with pipo on landim_^ 
net ttatc'd by the ran^inii ot the ‘^aee Paducan, 
Kv 



Stora4,’e tanUs for rravily diblrjbution system Ov.r- 
lappihtj I o\/ers are loi ked Where tanks are m 
close proximity to eai h other as they are here, 
drinking-wat‘='r tanka art' identified by signs 



Hydrant on dock, as used on the Great Lakes and 
the seacoast. Short hose extends to pipe on 
vessel alongside of dock. This view shows the 
desirability of having sfiort hose in order to avoid 
having one end fall into polluted harbor v/ater. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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PLATE IV 



A l2-irich se.i-cork connection (on a large pas'^onger ve^^isel) used in taking cirinlong 
w iter from overboard Below i*? sljovvn a i.mall “weei) pipo" u^^eej for draming 
tlm l;ug(’ pipe when it is not in uso and also for detecting leakage ot the large 
valve " Cleveland, Ohio 



A stop in the development of apparatus for treating water from overboard A tank, 
equipped with thermostatically controlled valves, for holding water at high tem¬ 
perature for detinite periods Detroit, Mich. (This apparatus is not now used) 
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PLATE VI 



Two R U V sterilizers used in series, pump, 
control panels, and solenoid valves. The 
latter prevent the passage of water through 
the sterilizers until the voltage across the 
lamp becomes high enough for effective dis¬ 
infection Buffalo, N Y. 
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PiTtsl'urrh [even duriru^ construction of pipe line tor vestjels Dotted linos stiow 
lno .i>'r.i'n’''*nii'nt ot |)ip*'s below the ground surface, with risers at intervals loadini/ 
to fiydranti flush wiln tin' surf.ee This usp of flush fiydrtrls avoid, interfer¬ 
ence wilti trih kin ; on the in« Iiup 



Levee at Pittsburgh, Pa., during ccmstruotion of water mains for supplying ePy water 
to vessels, showing usual arrangement of wharf boat and landing stage, with 
steamer beyond the wharf boat 
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Before these arrangements were made, the drinking water was taken 
aboard in barrels, milk cans, or any other containere that fancy or 
CMivenience might surest, with, consequently, almost continuous 
contamination. Now, water may be obtained in a sanitary manner 
at frequent intervals along all inland rivers on which there is any 
appreciable amount of shipping. In .some casra tlu* cities have 
installed the necessary pipe, lines and hydrants as a public health 
measure, notably at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Memphis, Tenn. At other 
places the ve.ssel companies have constructed their own service linos 
on the incline. 



The cooperation of city water departments in this matter and of 
city and Stale health depai tments in tlie collection and examination 
of samples of drinking water from vessels has been extremely liclpful 
in securing improvements in the water supplies. 

A hose should be reserved for filling tlu* drinking-water tanks 
alone, and it should, therefore, be properly i<lontified. It should be 
provided with screw couplings at both ends and when not in use 
should be stored on a reel in a clean container either on the dock or 
on the vessel, preferably the latter. A Iiccn.sed olTiccr is usually 
made responsible for its proper care. 

On the vessel, pipes should bo run to the sides at convenient places, 
ending in down-turned hose couplings. The couplings should bo so 
located as to permit a minimum length of hose to reach the hydrant 
at the dock. They should be well above the deck and should be 
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capped when not in use. Many vessels have the drinking-water 
filling pipes and distribution pipes painted blue to distinguish them 
and to guard against accidental cross connections to other water 
pipes. It is anticipated that eventually this practice will bo universal. 

The storage tanks are of two kinds: (1) Those for gravity distri¬ 
bution systems, which are, necessarily, on the upper docks, and (2) 
those with pressure systems, which are commonly located in the hold 
of the ship. 

If gravity tanks are exposed, they should be protected against 
freezing hy insulation or steam pipes. To avoid mistakes wdien being 
filled the tanks used for drinking water should not be in close prox¬ 
imity to otlier tanks, unless locked and properly identified by signs. 



Fig, 2 


They should have vents ending in goosenecks (that is, pipes with 
the ends bent downward) and overlapping lids. Delivery is made 
to these tanks direct from ashore by the city pressure, when 
connected as outlined above, thereby eliminating pumping. Largo 
gravity feed tanks have the disadvantage of putting the weight where 
it tends to make the vessels top-heavy, and therefore care must 
b(^ used in selecting their location. 

Tanks in pressure systems are usually in the forward or after peak, 
or end (‘ompartrnents, of the vessel, or in the shaft alley between the 
engiT\c room and the stern. Tanks used for the storage of drinking 
watei should not formed even in part by the hull, a deck, or a 
bulkliead of the vessd, lest the loosening of a plate permit the entrance 
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of pollut«d harbor or bilge water. As a result of impact in docking 
.and of vibration, the shearing of rivets often causes plates to start and 
seams to open, especially in the bow and stern. This precaution Ls not 
so important in the case of tanks storing water for subsequent treat¬ 
ment. The presence of drainage pipes or soil pipes passing through 
the tanks is a condition which at one time was fairly common, but is 
now, ha])pily, a thing of the past. 

To permit tlie complete tlraining of the tanks they should bo 
equippoil with proper drains. These should be above the level of 
the bilge water. If efitranco to the tanks is through a deck manhole, 
the collar should e.xtend above the deck scveriil inches to protect 
the opening. The cover should be water-ligiit, preferably with a 
plate and gasket bolted to a flange, (’are must he taken to guard 
against holt hoh's or other ojienings in the top of the tank through 
which contominnlion might enter. Before passing upon the condition 
of a water system on a vessel, the tanks are carefully examined for 
openings and leaks. The tanks should not be located very close to 
boiler i-ooms because of the temperature, which gives rise to high 
bacterial counts and requires more cooling before a palatable W'ater 
can he delivered. One of the forward compartments and the shaft 
alloy are good locations for the tanks, as those places arc usually 
cool and not readily adaptable for other purposes. Peak tanks, 
fonvard or aft, nsually nndcsirable for the storage of water 
because it is ( ominon practice to put crews’ toilets on the main deck 
above them. 

The tanks, almost without exception, are made of steel and there¬ 
fore rc(|uiie protection against rust, e.specially in case distilled water 
is stored in them. Coatings of various kinds arc used, particularly 
cement grout, bituminous materials, enamel, and glass. Ordinarily 
entrance into the tanks is necessary but once a year, for repairs and 
renewing the protective coating, and entrance for other purposes is 
forbidden. After they have been entered they must be sterilized, 
for which piirpo.se a solution of calcium liypochloritc, 1 pound to 
5,000 gallons, is commonly used, followed by tliorough flushing to 
get rid of the taste. 

The piping systems for cooling and distributing the water also 
present various health hazards. Cooling must ho done in such a 
manner that the ice does not come into contact wdth the water. Two 
methods are most common: (1) A coil of pipe in an ice box, preferably 
dose to the bubbler or outlet where the water is to be drawn; and 
(2) a scuttle-butt in connection with the refrigerating machine and 
a special circulating system for ice water, having its own pump. The 
circulating system is necessary with ice machines to avoid having 
the water in the scuttle-butt freeze and burnt it. 
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Special pumps are required for the water used for drinking and 
culinary purposes, wholly disconnected from impure water systems, 
the bilge, or sea cocks. The use of compressed air, as in Pullman 
cars, is not considered advisable, as it involves an extra unit of 
machinery—the air compressor. 

One of the greatest sources of trouble in the past has been the exist¬ 
ence of (ux)ss connections in the distribution system or used in 
attempting to make one pump serve for both drinking water and other 
water (such as bilge water) in emergencies. A number of serious 
epidemics of water-borne diseases have been traced to cross connec¬ 
tions on vessels.^ This danger is an insidious one because the piping 
systems on the larger vessels are extensive and it is easy to have an 
accidental (toss connection in some out-of-the-way corner. The 
most common location of such connections has been, how'ever, in the 
engine room and boiler room, especially in the m.anifold system, 
the boiler-feed-water system, and in connection with pumps intended 
to serve a double purpose in emergencies. Another type is the by¬ 
pass around treatment apparatus. All these cross connections are 
expressly forbidden by regulations and must be removed wliercvcr 
found. 

Sometimes a special fitting is kept for installation, as an emergency 
by-pass around treatment apparatus in case of a break down. It is 
painted red as a danger signal, and whenever it is used the water 
must be disinfected by som.e special means, such as by emergency 
chlorination with hypochlorite solution, and tlic district engineer of 
the Public Health vService in charge must be notified of the time during 
wrhich the by-pass was in use and of the safeguards em])loyed during 
that time. 

The full line in Figure 3 sliows the improvement that has taken 
place in the drinking-w^ater supplies on vessels when the supplies 
are taken from sources ashore, as revealed by the proportion of sam¬ 
ples wdiicli showed the presence of B, coli upon examination. 

WATER SUPPLIED FROM OVERBOARD 

Water taken on vessels from overboard is delivered through sea 
cocks. These sea cocks are located below^ the water line and, there¬ 
fore, there is always a positive pressure against the valves, necessi¬ 
tating tight connections to prevent seepage. Invariably harbor 
w^aters are grossly polluted, and, therefore, the sea cock is always a 
dangerous connecthm to any drinking-water system. The clogging 

i Outbreak of Oastro-Entoritis and Typhoid Fever Due to Drinking Water on Excursion Steamer, By 
L. L Lumsd<‘n Pub. Health Kep.. Nov, 29,1912. 

. The Water Supplies of Ships. By Hugh de Valin. Pub. Health Rep., Feb. 13,1914. 

Drinking W ater on Interstate Carriers. By J. O. Cobb, C. L. Williams, and JI. P. Letton. Pub. Health 
Rep., Oet. 13, 19Jf). 

Kpidoinies from Steamboat Water Supplies. By Joel I. Connolly. Transactions of the Second Annual 
Coniorence of State Sanitaiy Engineers. Pub. Health Bull. No. 123, Dec. 1921. 
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of valves by d4bris and the accidental opening of or failure to close 
Boa-cock valves in port are very serious matters to be considered 
when overboard water is used for the drinking supply. Even in the 
outer waters of the Great Lakes the taking on of drinking water 
from overboard is fraught with dangers. Vessels usually ply on 
well-defined courses, and during the heavy shipping season there 
may be distinct lanes of pollution along these courses due to the 
universal practice of discharging sewage and wastes overboard. 



_ Lake y^afer trealed by Ultra- 

Violet Rays. 

Fm, 3 

When possible, the sea cock through which the drinking-water 
is taken aboard should be independent of all other sea cock connec¬ 
tions. Naval aivhitects usually design to place sea cocks convenient 
to the enspne room. Not infre(^ueutly these intakes are set without 
n^ard to the toilet outlets. The latter are usually near the water 
line. On side-wlioolers the paddles often bring the discharged filth 
down to the depth of the sea cock. Sea cocks for drinking-water 
inlets should be forward of all toilet outlets or at least on the opposite 
side of the vessel from such outlets. 

Not infrequently sea cocks are interconnected by large lines of 
horizontal piping. The fouling of any one of these lines is a difficult 
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matter to correct. It is good practice to have double valvee on all 
sea cocks serving the drinking-water system and to have an open 
valve or ‘^weep pipe” between them. This arrangement gives 
warning of any leakage by the outer valve. The locking of sea-cock 
valves has been successfully practiced on some vessels. 

Storage tanks for drinking-water arc usually of two groups: one 
for the raw water and tlie other for the treated water, adequately 
pmtected from i)ollution by bilge water, and w^ell vented. All 
units sliould be in duplicate. Delivery to raw-water tanks may be 
by gravity directly through the sea cock or by pump. In either 
case, before filling the tanks it is good practice to waste the first 
portion of water entering the sea cock to permit a thorough flushing. 
A vessel should have adequate tank capacity to meet maximum con¬ 
ditions for its cruising range bctw'een desirable w^atering places. 

WATER TREATMENT METHODS 

Distillation is a common method of treating water to be used for 
drinking purposes on vessels. Water so obtained is, of course, safe; 
but it not infrequently has a ^^flat” disagreeable taste, is expensive 
to produce, and attacks metallic containers. Because of the cost of 
production, the supply is usually limited, necessitating a second source 
of supply for ablutioiiary purposes, which is at best an undesirable 
arrangement. Distillation is the common method of treatment on 
Great Lakes freight vessels and inland river vessels. 

Other methods of treating ‘^overboard” water to be used for 
drinking purposes on vessels are treatment by ultra-violet rays, 
by ozone, and by hypochlorites. Filtration as a preliminary treat¬ 
ment is required for efficient disinfection in each ciuse, since the raw 
waters may at times contain considerable organic matter in sus¬ 
pension. 

The ultra-violet ray process for disinfection is used on 3e3 large 
passenger vessels of the Great Lukes fleet. It has given very satis¬ 
factory service where it is properly operated. In this process it is 
important that the proper voltage be maintained within reasonable 
limits and that the quartz tube and mercury vapor lamp be kept 
clean at all times. Weekly cleaning is desirable. Equipment of this 
type on Great Lakes vessels is provided with electrically controlled 
valves to pi‘event automatically the passage of water through the 
sterilizer when the voltage is too low for efficient disinfection. 

The dotted line in Figure 3 gives the percentage of samples of 
water taken from overboard, filtered, and treated by ultra-violet 
rays upon Great Lakes vessels, that show the presence of B, coli. 
Although there is a less marked improvement during the past four 
years than with water taken from ashore, the effect of improved 
apparatus and better operation is evident. 



On two Gr^at Lakes passenger vessels and two Mississippi River 
excursion boats ozone water treatment apparatus have been oper¬ 
ated. Where glass dielectrics were used, considerable difficulty was 
experienced with breakage of dielectric plates due to the heat of 
short circuits resulting from moisture being deposited on the plates. 
Whore the mica dielectrics were used and the contact of ozone and 
water was sufficiently intimate and prolonged, satisfactory results 
have been obtained. 

Last year, apparattis were installed on two large Great Lakes pas¬ 
senger vessels and on a few freighters for treating overboard water 
by a solution of sodium hypochlorite. The stock solution is delivered 
to the water at the desired rate in proportion to the pumpage, through 
an injector supplied by a revolving disk geared to a water meter. 
The disk, which dips into the hypochlorite solution, contains, in its 
periphery, a seiies of holes whi<di, owing to surface tension, n^tain 
definite (|Uantities of the solution, depending on the diameter of the 
hole. With tliis mc'thod, control over the adequacy of treatment 
should ho carri(»(l out by tests for residual chlorine. Serious objec¬ 
tions as regards the taste of tbe water have not been reported as yet. 

In considering these three treatment processes, as compared with 
distillation, it should he borne in mind that any of these methods can 
economically produce a safe water in (luantities available for all 
domestic purposes- -drinking, culinary, and ablutionary. This is a 
distinct fmblic health advantage, as dual water systems serving the 
crew and passengers are potentially dangerous. 

Careful operation is necessary with any of these treatment methods 
if good results are to be obtained. 

An important factor in the future control of the quality of drinking 
water is th(» growing practice of submitting the plans of new vessels 
to the sanitary oHicers of the Government before the vessels are 
built. In this way an opportunity is given for criticisms at a stage 
wliich will permit th(^ water system of the vessels to bo built right, 
thus avoiding the iieressity for later changes. 

UESITLTS OF SANITAKY CONTROL OVER DRINKING WATER 

The typhoid fever rate of a community is generally accepted as 
furnishing an indication of the sanitary quality of its (Irinking water 
and food. Unfortunately it is difficult to get statistics for the pas¬ 
sengers, as they come from so many localities. The reservation book 
of a single Great Lakes tourist vessel will frequently show the names 
of passengers from California and Maine. There is, however, a 
yardstick that we can use—the typhoid-fever rate for the crowds of 
vessels. This information is available from the records of the United 
States marine hospitals. 
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It is estimated that four and a half million passages are taken 
on Great Lakes vessels alone each season. The crews which man 
this fleet represent about 25,000 men. During the five years, 1901 to 
1905, an average of over 150 typhoid-fever cases a year among 
Great Lakes seamen were hospitalized at the marine hospitals. 
During the past five years this average has been less than 20, 
Figure 4 sliows the drop in the typhoid-fever rates of Great Lakes 
seamen hospitalized at Ihiitcd States marine hospitals in the 10 
years from 1915 to 1924, inclusive, during which time the United 



States Public Health Service has been active in securing improve¬ 
ments in sanitary conditions on the vessels. 

There is a small amount of typhoid which is due to contacts, 
or which is contTacted by members of crews ashore, which can not 
bo attributed to conditions on the vessels, and it is believed that 
this minimum is being approached at present. This belief is 
strengthened by the fact that the rate curve shown in Figure 4 is 
bocoming aspnptotic. The large number of crows, each constitut¬ 
ing its own small community, makes the situation comparable to 
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a rural section, except that there are probably more dangers to be 
guarded against on shipboard, such as the presence of several water 



systems. The present typnoid-fever death rate among Great Lakes 
seamen—8 per 100,000—compares favorably with the average 
43707*—26t- 2 
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typhoid rates in rural Communities where the population is similarly 
spread out in many small groups. 

Mon working in boiler rooms and engine rooms, such as firemen, 
coal passers, oilers, etc., have easy access to untreated overboard 
water, mid will sometimes drink it because of ite coolness and taste 
(especially where the drinking water is distilled), in spite of warning 
signs posted in conspicuous places. Figure 5 shows that by far the 
largest proportion of typlioid-fever cases among seamen hospitalized 
during the past few’ years have come from this class, while 
the members of the crow w'ho do not find raw w'ater so conveniently 
accessible arc relatively free from the disease. 



It is believed that the typhoid fever that now exists is due more 
to individual ignorance or carelessness than to a lack of safe drink¬ 
ing water, as shown by the fact that last year not more than one 
case was reported from any one vessel. The value of the super¬ 
vision over water supplies is indicated by a much higher typhoid 
rate on vessels where, because of special conditions, the Govern¬ 
ment control is limited, than on other vessels. 

The increasing degice of contamination of our rivers, lakes, and 
coastal waters, and the growtii in transportation by water, are 
making vessel sanitation, and especially the furnishing of a safe 
drinking water, a problem of increasing importance and difiiculty. 
However, with the cooperation of the vessel companies and their 
great associations (such as tiio Lake Carriers’ Association, which 
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embraces in its membership about 80 per cent of Great Lakes ton¬ 
nage), the various city and State health departments, and the Govern¬ 
ments of the Unif^d States and Canada, encouraging progress is 
being made, and we can look into the future with hope and 
confidence. 

• CONFERENCE OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH 
OFFICERS WITH THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE TO BE HELD JUNE 1 
AND 2. 1225, AT THE BUREAU OP THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, WASHING. 
TON, D. C. 

The following is the program of the twenty-third annual confer¬ 
ence of Slate and Territorial health officers with the United States 
Public Health Service, to bo held on June 1 and 2, 1925, at the 
Bureau of the Public Health Service, corner of New Jersey Avenue 
and B Street SE., Washington, D. C.: 

Morning Session, June 1—9.30 a. m. 

1. Opening address: Dr, Hugh S. Gumming. 

2. Roll call. 

3. A plan for the establishment of a morbidity registration area. 

Dr. B. J, Lloyd will open this discussion along the following lines: 

(а) Tlie data that should be obtained. 

(б) The present status of the collection of such data in the United States. 

(c) The facilities which the Federal Government is able to furnish. 

(d) A plan to establish a morbidity registration area comparable to the birth 

and death registration areas of the Bureau of the Census. 

Under the latter head will be presented a map of a proposed initial area and a 
system of checks intended to determine the eligibility of a given area for inclusion. 

4. A State-wide program of milk control. 

The program recommended by the Public Health Service is as follows: 

(a) Standardization of milk sanitation in tlie Tmited States. 

(?>) Periodic measurement of progress of milk sanitation in the United States, 
(c) Special investigations consisting of (1) milk-borne disease prevalence; 
(2) design and operation of pasteurizatiom machinery; (3)steriliza¬ 
tion of milk utensils and equipment; (4) refrigeration, and others. 

This program has been adopted by 6 States and 33 cities. It is hoped that 
the States and cities of the country can agree upon this or some equally effective 
program as standard. The discussion will be opened by Dr. A. M. Stimson and 
Associate Sanitary Engineer L. C. Frank. 

5. The occurrence of plague in the United States since the last annual confer¬ 

ence, and control measures taken. 

Within the past 12 months, human and rodent plague have occurred at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and rodent plague has appeared at Oakland, Calif., and New 
Orleans, La. Dr. W. F. Draper will open the discussion on plague by reviewing" 
briefly its past history in the places mentioned and describing the present status 
of eradicative work. 
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Afternoon Session* Jane 1*^2 p, m« 

6. The routine reporting of county health work. 

Several forms for the reporting of the work of cout^ health departments 
are in use by the several agencies concerned. A single report form covering 
all salient features of county health work and acceptable to all agencies would 
be of great advantage. Dr. L. L. Lumsden will open the discussion on this 
subject. 

7. The practicability and desirability of utilizing the services of advanced and. 

selected medical students during the summer months in the field of public 
health. 

It has been suggested that desirable medical school graduates might enter 
the field of public health if they became interested in the work while they were 
undergraduates. It is desirable to ascertain whether a plan can be worked 
out whereby medical students can be given summer einploymcjit in State health 
work. Dr. John A. Ferrell will open the discussion on this subject. 

Morning Session, June 2—9.30 a. m. 

8. Stream pollution as a public health matter. 

At the present time the majority of cities discharge their sewage into water¬ 
ways without treatment. There arc well-established measures by which any 
city may purify its own sewage and it may procure a water supply of safe quality 
by applying modern methods of water purification. 

With the continuing rapid growth of urban population, it seems inevitable 
that inland streams must become so polluted that practicable methods of artificial 
water purification will no longer suffice. It may be necessary, perhaps in a not 
far distant future, to establish some system for the control of sewage pollution 
in entire river systems not only to prevent local nuisance, but to protect water 
supplies taken at more or less distant points downstream. 

Dr. W. H. Frost, of the Public Health Service, will open the discussion on this 
subject. 

Dr. J. E. Monger will present a report on phenol i>olIutiou of public water 
supplies. 

9. Cooperative measures for the sanitation of shellfish areas and shucking houses. 
Dr. W. F. Draper will review briefly the incidents leading up to the present 

work of shellfish sanitation in cooperation with State and local authorities. 
The present status of those activities will be described. Dr. W. H. Froat will 
present a progress report on the work of the committee appointed by the Surgeon 
General to assist in carrying out the resolutions of the shellfish conference on 
February 19, 1925, 

10. Progress report of studies of administrative health practice. 

Dr. Paul Preble will give a brief review of the events leading to the establish¬ 
ment of the office of administrative health practice in the Public Health Service. 
He will present a summary of the methods employed in the 1924 survey of 100 
of the largest cities. He will describe the present status of the work and the 
impressions gained thus far. 

Afternoon Session, June 2—2 p. m. 

The conference will meet at the H3"gienic Laboratory, where it will be divided 
into small groups for the presentation of demonstrations on the following subjects: 
The new scarlet fever preparations: Doctor McCoy. 

Narcotic drug addiction: Doctor Kolb. 

Considerations in smallpox control: Doctors Leake and Armstrong. 
Tularaemia: Doctor Francis. 
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PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONVENTION PROCLAIMED APRIL 

28, 1925 

The President’s instrument of ratification of the Pan American 
Sanitary Convention signed at Habana, Cuba, on November 14, 

1924, was deposited with the Government of Cuba on April 13, 

1925, and the convention was proclaimed by the President on 
April 28, 1925. The ratification of this convention, adopting the 
Pan American Sanitary Code, w»is advised by the Senate on Feb¬ 
ruary 13, 1925.“ 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 9, 1925 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance com'* 
panics for week ended May 9^ 1925y and corresponding week of 19^4- {From 
the Weekly Health Index, May 12, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
May 9, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force..... - 59, 726, 946 55, 940, 230 

Number of death claims....— 11, 744 11, 488 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10.3 10.7 


Deaths from oil causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 9, 1926, infant mortality, annual death talc, and comparison with 
conesponding week of 1924. (From the Weekly Health Index, May 12, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended May 
9, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,(XX) 
cone* 
spondnig 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

1 ate, 
week 
ended 
May 9, 
1925 3 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
May 9, 
1925 

("orro- 
spoiidiDg 
week, 
1924 

Total (62 cities)___ 

6,758 

13.2 

»13.2 

773 

3 846 








Akron_______-_-_ 

31 



5 

5 

i 55 

Albany *. 

37 

16.1 

19.4 

7 

5 

156 

Atlanta___ 

75 

16 8 

IS 8 

7 

14 


Baltimore *. 

253 

16.6 

15.3 

25 

21 

73 

Biriiii nphara....-.. 

56 

14.2 

18.2 

6 

6 


Boston. 

224 

14.9 

14.6 

27 

31 

71 

Bridgeport ....... 

23 



2 

2 

32 

Cambridge. 

26 

12 1 

13, 5 

4 

1 

60 

Camden. 

34 

13.8 

13.2 

5 

9 

82 

Chicago ^. 

706 

12.3 

12.0 

97 

83 

86 

Cincinnati. 

114 

14 5 

14.4 

7 

11 

41 

Cleveland. 

187 

10.4 

10 0 

19 

26 

47 

Columbus... 

85 

16.2 

13.2 

7 

5 

66 

Dallas_ 

53 

14.3 

11.7 

7 

8 


DenvAf - _ 

77 



9 

10 


De.*n Moines. 

38 

13.3 

16.1 

4 

5 

60 

Detroit - -_ _ 

258 



46 

56 

78 

Duluth. 

11 

5.2 

6.7 

1 

1 

21 

PJide - _ 

26 



1 

1 4 

20 

Fall River <. 

32 

13.8 

16.4 

11 

6 

158 

Pllnt . 

19 



4 

2 

66 

Fort Worth . 

21 

7.2 

7.7 

1 

2 



* Annual rate per 1,000 population. , . , . , 

> Deaths under 1 yoai per 1,000 births -an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 61 cities. 

< Deaths for week ended Friday, May 8,1926. 

* Public Health Keports, Mar. 13, 1025, pp. 483-502. Reprint No. 094. 
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De<Uh9 iron ttU caus99 in certain large dtiee ef the United Stutee dwing the wed^ 
ended May 19^Sf infant mortality^ annual death rafe, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19^4* (From ike Weekly Health Index, May 12, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 



Week ended May 

Annual 

Deaths under 1 

Infant 



925 

death 

year 

mortality 




rate per 



rate, 

City 



1,000 



week 




twre- 

Week 

Corre- 

1 ended 


Total 

Death 

s})ondiug 

ended 

spending 

Mar*. 


deaths 

rate 

week, 

May 9, 

week, 





16!H 

1925 

1924 


Grand Rapids. 

34 

11.8 

11.2 

5 

8 

78 

Houston. 

64 



11 

4 


Indianapolis. 

83 

12.1 

36.2 

10 

22 

1 69 

Jacksonville, Fit. 

34 

10.9 

20 9 

a 

9 

67 

Jersey City.. . .. 

m 

13.7 

33 0 

6 

13 

42 

Kansas City, Kans . 

39 

16,4 

1 10.7 

5 

2 

105 

Kansas City, Mo.-... 

103 

14.6 

13 ft 

14 

9 


Los AnL^les-.. 

228 



29 

34 

81 

Louisville. 

78 

15.7 

17.8 

7 

9 

61 

Lowell. 

35 

15.7 

14.4 

3 

! 4 

52 

Lynn. 

21 

10,5 

10.8 

4 

1 2 

106 

Menipljis. 

57 

17.0 

13.9 

ft 

6 


Milwaukee . 

91 

9,6 

11 8 

8 

1 20 1 

37 

Minneapolis. 

94 

11.5 

12 4 

14 

i 8 

76 

Nashville C._... 

3ft 

15 1 

n 0 

5 

1 3 ' 


New Bedford. 

35 

13.5 

10.0 

6 

I 4 ! 

100 

Now Haven..... 

36 

10.5 

32.7 

2 

ft ! 

26 

New Orleans..... 

112 

17.9 

37 2 

18 

15 


Now York... 

1,430 

12.7 

13 5 

105 

21ft 

66 

Bronx Boroufrh. 

168 

9 7 

9 ft 

16 

sol 

65 

Brooklyn Borough. 

50fi 

11.8 

12.0 

59 

50 

62 

Manhattan Borough . 

037 

11,7 

36 1 

73 

108 

73 

Quoons Borough. 

132 

12 0 

33.7 

14 

23 

69 

Kichmond Borough. 

43 

1ft 8 1 

20 3 ! 

3 i 

9 

54 

Newark, N, J. 

9.i i 

10 7 

31 8 

19 

16 

87 

Norfolk. 

2ft ! 

8.0 

10.8 

1 1 

5 

18 

Oakland.' 

49 ! 

10.1 

12.7 

3 

5 

35 

Oklahoma (Miv . . 

17 



1 

3 


Omaha.' 

34 

8 4 

11 5 

4 ’ 

8 

39 

Baierson.! 

29 i 

10.7 

30 0 

2 

4 

34 

Philadelphia. 

67) 

15 0 

13 2 

69 ' 

52 

87 

Pittshurch. 

171 

14 4 

13 3 

23: 

20 

81 

Porthmd, Oiog. 

M 

15 5 

13 9 

^ i 

3 

72 

Providence. 

(>7 ! 

14.3 

1ft 3 

13 1 

12 

104 

Richmond. 

42 

11.7 ! 

13 1 

5 1 

3 

61 

Rochester. 

89 

14.0 ! 

13 H 

0 

13 

47 

8t. Louis .-.-_ 

206 

13 0 ! 

J3 2 1 

15 

11 


St Paul.... . 

52 

11 0 i 

9 8 1 

0 

9 

51 

Salt I^ake City <. 

27 

10,8 

12 ft 1 

4 

5 

03 

San Antonio. 

ft7 

17 6 

17 7 1 

10 

14 


San Fraiiciseo. 

m 

12.9 

12 6 ! 

7 

14 

40 

Schenectady. 

27 

13.8 

14 5 

3 

3 

85 

Seattle. 

80 



3 

8 

31 

Somerville. 

26 

13.3 

i 11.4 

2 

2 

54 

Spokane. 

24 



1 

4 

23 

Springfield, Mass.... 

2f> 

8 9 

13.7 

2 

7 

30 

Syracuse. 

59 

10.1 

13.6 

9 

4 

113 

Tacoma . 

19 

9.5 

U.l 

1 

2 

24 

Toledo . *. . 

67 

12.2 

; 12.5 

4 

8 

36 

Trenton . 

49 

19.4 

18.1 

7 

10 

114 

Utica ... 

32 

16. ft 


3 


63 

Washington, D. C . 

, 126 

13.1 

lii 6 

13 

9 

73 

Waterbury . 

! 24 


.1 

4 

5 

88 

Wilraingtoii, Del-, . 

i 29 

12.4 

9 6 j 

3 

3 

68 

Worcester . 

i 56 

14.7 

13.1 1 

6 

. 6 

69 

Yonkers . 

i 28 

13.1 

0.0 ! 

7 

2 

154 

Youngs towm . 

29 

9.5 

..j 

3 1 

9 

88 


^ Deaths for week ended Friday, May 8,1033. 













































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or eontrol disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases arc occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figuies are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health oiheers 

Reports for Week Ended May 16, 1925 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox... 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Mumps ... 

Scarlet fever. 

Snia11|M>x. 

Trachoma. 

Tulicrculosis. 

Tyiihoid fever .. 

Whooping cough. 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox--- . 

Diphtheria . 

Hookworm disoase . 

Influenza... 

Malaria. 

MeiUilos. 

Mumps. 

Paratyphoid fever . 

Pellagra... 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma.-. 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough.. 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever... 

Tuberculosis -.. 

Typhoid fever. 

Vincent’s angina... 

Whooping cough. 


Cases CONNKITICUT Cases 

5 Chicken pox. 63 

2 Conjurctivitis (Infcctiouf'). 3 

64 Diphtheria. 35 

2 i Geiman lucaslcs. 77 

7 1 lufliiuira. .. 6 

2 , Mcr.'Jlcs. 307 

1 1 Munps. 11 

13 ' ri.r!.typhokl fever. 1 

4 ! Pneumonia (all forms). 65 

5 j Scarlet fever. 110 

j Fepljc sore throat. 2 

' Rirmliptix. 2 

20 ' TiilficuloMS (all forms) . 37 

5 I Typhoid fever..-. 3 

1 ; Whoi.phig cough. 103 

45 

DtLAWARE 

Chicken pox... 1 

Diphtheria .. 2 

Influenza. 1 

^ Measles... 6 

^0 Mumps . 6 

^ Pneumonia. 1 

^ Scarlet fever. 4 

2 t^mallpiA. 3 

Tuberculosis. 6 

^ 'Whooping cough.. 1 

4 

I FLORIDA 

('lutkeni^ox. 22 

Diphtheria . 0 

Lethal gic- encephalitis. 1 

5 Malurin... 10 

8 Measles-. 5 

Mumps.134 

17 Paratyphoid fever. 1 

7 Scarlet fever. 5 

13 Smallpox. 3 

37 Tetanus.-. 4 

3 Tuberculosis. 05 

1 Typhoid fever. 9 

7 Whooping cough. 41 

(1059) 
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loao 


namoiB 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis; 

Cook County. 2 

St. Clair County. 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County. 48 

Scattering. 35 

Influenza. 07 

Measles*.*.1»372 

Pneumonia.263 

Pollomyelitis—Mflssac County. 1 

Scarlet fever; 

Cook County.278 

Du Page County.*. 9 

Kane County.-. 15 

Lake County. 9 

Madison County. 8 

Peoria County. 11 

St. C’lair County. 28 

Sangamon County. 8 

Stephenson County. 25 

Scattering. 79 

SmallpQic: 

Will County. 8 

Scattering . 20 

Tuberculosis.210 

Typhoid fever.*. 15 

Whooping cough.-.287 

IOWA 

Diphtheria.*. 15 

Scarlet fever.*. 20 

Smailpot... 11 

Typhoid fever... 1 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox. 57 

Diphtheria...- 8 

Influenza. 7 

liOthurgic eaccphalitis. 1 

Measles. 9 

Mumps. 134 

Pneumonia. 20 

Scarlet fever. M 

Smnllpo.t. 17 

Tuberculosis.. 95 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough.. 39 

LOUISIANA 

Piphtlieria. 11 

Influenza.,... 32 

Lethargic encophalitiR.... 1 

Malaria. 20 

Pellagra. 17 

Pneumonia. 62 

Scarlet fever. 14 

Smallpox. 11 

Tuberculosis. 27 

Tyijjioid fever. 45 

Whooping cough. 14 

^ MAINE 

Chicken pox. 42 

Diphtheria. 2 

Dyecnttry. 2 

OeMSmn mcaslrs. 7 

Influenza. 38 

>Week ended Friday. 


MAiME'-^^xmiinued 

Cases 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 09 

Paratyphoid fever. 3 

Pneumonia...*. 22 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 19 

Tuljierculosis. 13 

Typhoid fever. I 

Vincent’s angina.-. 3 

Whooping cough. 12 

MARYLAND 1 

Chicken pox. 68 

Diphtheria. 31 

Dysentery. 1 

German measles. 6 

Influenza. 36 

Meitsles. 33 

Mumps. 86 

Pneumonia (all forms).. 45 

Scarlet fever. 63 

i Septic sore tlu oat. 2 

Smallpox . 2 

Tuberculosis. 85 

Typhoid fever... 3 

Whooping cough.113 

MAs.sArnuaETT.s 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 2 

Chicken po.x.-.148 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). U 

Diphtheria. 79 

German mciisl»'s. 276 

Influenza. 17 

Lethargic encephahUs... 4 

Mea.sles.818 

Mumps. 77 

Ophthalmia noonutoruin. ^ 

Pneumonia (lobar) .124 

Scarlet fever. 245 

Septic soio thioat. 4 

Tiuchoina. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms).*.-.. 165 

Tyiihoid fc^ er. 10 

Whooping cough. 160 

MiailOAN 

Dipluhcria. 63 

Measles.492 

Pneumonia. 116 

Scarlet fever.315 

Smallpox... 12 

Tuberculosis. M 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough.213 

, MONTANA 

Chicken pox. 6 

Diphtheria. 6 

German mmles. 10 

Measles. 23 

Mumiw. 23 

Ro(;ky Mountain spotted fexTar: 

Shepherd. 1 

Teigcn. 1 

Scarlet fever. gjj 

Septic sore throat. 1 
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MON 7 AKA-*o^tttinuei 9 i Oases ] 

Smallpox. 2 

Tuberculosis.... 5 

Tularaemia—Miltss City.... 1 

Typhoid fever.....*....-....-.. 2 

Whooping cough. 7 

NKW JKllHKV 

Anthrax....... 1 

Cerebrospinal nieningitis...... 1 

Chicken pox. l4l 

Diphtheria...-. 72 

Ihflucnxa. 20 

Measles.498 

t^neumonia...136 

Scarlet fever.263 

Smallpox,-... 10 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping rough.220 

NOnTH CABOtINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... I 

Chicken pox. 75 

Dlphlhefia.- 33 

Gorman measles. 15 

Measles. 20 

Scarlot lover. 32 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Smallpox. 52 

Typhoid fever. 4 ] 

Whooping cough. 110 

OREGON I 

CcrcbrospiTjal meningitis. 3 

<lhicken pox. 26 

Diphtheria* 

Poi Hand. 18 

Scat! Cling. <> 

Influenza. 31 

Measles. 3 

Mumps,.... 

I’neiimonia.-. ‘8 

ScarJet fe\oi 

Clackamas County .—. 10 

* Scattering. 0 

8 nialli) 0 \: 

Portland. 10 

Scalier mg.-. 12 

TuTrereu 10*^18 .. .. 13 

Typhoid fever,.-. 4 

Whooping cough. 34 | 


aoVTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox... 

Diphtheria. 

Mea'^dea. 

Mumps.--. 

Pneumonia...- - 

llocky Mountam spotted fever,. 

Scarlet fever... 

Tracliomo. 

Tuberculosis. 

Whooping cough. 

TEXAS 


Chicken pox.-. 18 

Diphtheria. 24 

Dysentery (epidemic). 18 

Influenza. H 

Measles. 23 

Mumps. 88 

1 Deaths. 


tEXAg—continued 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia... 

Scarlet fevor..—................... 

Smallpox.. 

Tnichoma....a*. 

Tuberculosis.. 

Typhoid fever... 

Whooping cough......... 


0am 

4 

8 

.. to 
.. 88 
.. I 
14 
.. U 
.. 0 


Chifknn pox_ 

Diphtheria. 

Measles . 

Mumps. 

Scarlet fever. 

Whooping cough 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 

Smallpox 

Accornac (’ounty. 

Charlotte County.. 

WASHINOTON 

C'crcbrospinal meningitis: 

Spokane.... 

Tacoma. 

Chie\en pox. 

Diphibenn. 

Ci‘»-maii measles. 

Measles . 

Munjps. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox.. 

Tulwrculosis . .. 

Whooping cough. 


11 

1 

8 

39 

6 

13 


1 

1 


1 

I 

76 

13 

45 

4 

113 

22 

65 

15 

145 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Diplitheiia. 4 

Scarlet fever. 27 

Smallpox. 2 

Tvphoid fever. 2 

WlSCtiNSIN 

Milwaukee 

fViebrospjiial meningitis. 2 

Chicken ywx. 32 

Diplitlioiln .-. 16 

Germun measles. 89 

Measles . 2tJ9 

Mumps . 159 

Pneumonia. 39 

Seal let fever. .. It 

Smallpox . 8t 

Tuberculosis . 22 

Typhoid fevei. I 

Whooj)i iig cough. 30 

Hcattenng 

Chicken pox. 93 

D.phtberiii. 30 

Ociinaii measles..248 

Intiuenza.. 190 

Measles. 193 

Mumps. 84 

Pneumonia. 24 

Fcurlet fever...121 

Smallpox. 21 

Tul>ercuIosis.13 

Typhoid fe^’er. 2 

Whooping cough. 05 
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Reports for Week Ended May 9, 1925 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CaHeS 

Chicken pox. 15 

Diphtheria. 26 

Influenza. 2 

Measles. 39 

Pneumonia. 24 

Scarlet fever. 21 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis. 24 

Typhoid fiever. 2 

Whooping cough. 9 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox. 13 

Diphtheria. 4 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 17 

Scarlet fever. 17 

Smallpox.-. 17 

Whooping cough. 19 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 6 

Diphtheria. 4 

German measles. 9 

Influenza. 6 

Measles. 2 

Mumns..— 2 


NORTH DAKOTA—continuod Cases 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever. 30 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis. 3 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough.. 6 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 29 

Diphtheria. 6 

Measles. 6 

Mumps. 63 

Pneumonia. 3 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Whooping cough.-.. 4 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox. 3 

Diphtheria. 3 

Influenza. 2 

Measles. 9 

Mumps. 12 

Pueiimonia. 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 1 

Scarlet fever. 4 

Tuberculosis. 1 

Whooping cough.. 86 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports arc received during the current week. 


State 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

ineiun- 

gitis 

Dipih- 

tlieria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

3’ella- 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

March, 19M6 











Colorado_ 


64 

58 


8 



173 

1 

7 

Utah. 

4 

46 

722 


12 

i 



61 

2 


April, ms 







Alabama. 

12 

34 

984 

121 


02 

2 

104 


48 

Arkansas.. 

1 

13 

1 644 

224 

104 



19 


27 

Delaware... 


8 

> 4 

3 

37 


17 


1 

Florida_ 

2 

a3 

65 

62 

24 

12 

2 

25 


76 

Indiana 

2 

119 

850 

1 

856 

25 

Massachusetts. 

16 

394 

182 

. 2 

... 

3,846 

. 

1 

2 

1,148 


42 

New York. 

15 

■11^ 

HI 

798 

5 

3; 258 
97 

11 

2,898 

107 

1 


142 

North Carolina. 

1 



2 


10 
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NnnilMr ef Ctwi 9t CwtniR CRnmaiilMble DinMRa Rciwrtod tm iiie MwHi 
of March, 1925, by State Health Officers 


Btat« 


. 

Arijfona,. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

0 <rfora(lo. 

ConnGotlout.. 

Delaware. 

district of Columbia, 

Florida. 

GooTRia. 

Idaho..... 

Illinois. 

Imllana. 

Iowa... 

Kansas. 

Kentucky». 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri,,.-. 

Montana. 

Nobiaska. 

Now Hampshire 

New Jersey . 

New Mexico. 

Now' York. 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Cnrohna. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee i . 

Texas ^. 

THah. 

Vermont... 

Virginia. 

Washington.. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Chick- 

on 

pox 

Diph- 

thdria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber- 

CUloSLS 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop* 

ing 

cough 

186 

M 

188 


114 

672 

279 

66 

48 

49 

14 

201 

28 

43 

4 

91 

2 

17 

115 

19 

146 

155 

30 

81 

56 

46 


■Mi 

500 

387 

1,203* 

689 

658 

700 

88 

L869 

242 

64 

8 

548 

173 

1 

134 

7 

67 

245 

206 

632 

273 

C37 


143 

12 

892 

1 


7 

13 

23 


»16 


7 

97 

50 

124 


132 

7 

107 

0 

04 

49 

30 

80 

289 

16 

22 

123 

39 

SO 

192 

64 

113 

292 

25 

48 

85 

21 

808 


5 



27 



6 


LJ68 

439 

4,015 

i,537 

2,384 

220 

1,143 

62 

i,m 


118 



951 



21 


mmm 

41 

16 

ftO 

132 

40 

3 

(*) 

9 

467 

114 

47 

2,01$ 

596 

44 


10 


82 

78 

5 

10 

$3 

141 

1 165 

47 

42 

163 

24 


670 

362 


46 

n 

10 

359 

137 

169 

374 

336 

2 

262 

27 

477 

821 

429 

2,747 

420 

1,458 


784 

42 


08H 

340 

782 

436 

1,717 

80 

406 

37 

364 

578 

313 

176 


1,304 

117 

315 

26 

78 

982 

71 

788 

2,388 

21 

155 

363 

91 

888 

273 

305 

59 

453 

1,226 

75 

229 

23 

119 

4H 

45 

139 

104 

125 

30 

59 

3 

28 


30 



73 



1 8 








. 



G20 

393 

1,057 


■IKO\l 

41 

468 

40 

■nisi 



229 


44 

8 i 

132 

8 

29 

2,030 

1,402 

2,C*40 

1,540 

3,155 

34 

1,942 

95 

1,547 

505 

130 

276 


100 

250 


12 

Tki 

52 

17 

9 

50 

273 

36 

ii 

3 

44 

1,290 


959 

864 

2,338 

570 

682 

40 

089 

143 


85 

201 


170 

1 145 

43 

179 

99 

lt5 

20 

148 

1(H) 

96 

74 

9 

69 

1,936 

998 

5,524 

3,270 

3,087 

30 

526 

88 

1,197 


30 



118 

1 


2 


37 

254 

i 

02 

6 

54 

M) 

X 

44 

33 

32 

10 

11 

213 

47 

7 

» 

19 





..1_ 



203 

46 

12 

290 

51 

2 

1 12 


HHinQ 

207 

8 

51 

392 



J10 

5 


000 

113 

644 


191 

22 

1224 

40 


475 

199 

39 


175 

198 

182 

25 


154 

62 

177 


!^K6l 

104 

49 


176 

783 

170 

2,601 

1,650 

6(K) 

107 

106 

0 

383 

66 

1 

30 

1 

33 

29 

0 

11 

32 



1 Pulmonary, 

> Hcpoits not iequired by law. 

> Reports received weekly 

* Reports received annually, 

* Reports not received at time ol going to press. 
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Case Ratea per 1,000 Population (Annual Bada) for the Month M March, 102S 


State 

Chick- 

cn 

l>ox 

Diph- 

tberia 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado ... 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware. 

District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

0.A9 
1.42 
.73 
4 91 
2. SO 
1.88 
.06 
2.29 
.63 
.74 

0.26 

.40 

.12 

1.64 

.74 

1.68 

.60 

1.18 

.42 

.25 

.12 

.74 

.46 

.19 

.74 

0.66 
8.40 
.93 
1.13 
.09 
4.86 
• ,36 

2.93 
.32 
.44 

1.00 

.81 

.98 

3.52 

6.27 

2.10 

.65 

8.12 
1.12 

0.64 

1.24 

.19 

2.02 

2.00 

4.90 

1.16 

3.12 

.17 

.10 

.65 

4.03 

3.66 

.62 

3.87 

3.21 

.12 

.20 

1.91 

.01 

.17 

.24 

.18 

1.33 
2.63 
.36 
2.06 
1.66 
1.10 
».80 
2.53 
1.33 
.33 

0.27 

.06 

.29 

.11 

.08 

.09 

.14 

.42 

.08 
.14 
. 10 
.08 
(») , 
.06 i 

0,23 

.49 

.66 

8.98 

.66 

2.26 

.35 

1.61 

.63 

.09 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

1.97 

7.80 

2.60 

.37 

1.93 

1.89 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky». 

.50 

3.03 

.08 

.31 

.28 
13.10 

.19 

.29 

.01 

1.49 

.04 

1.04 

Louisiana. 

Maine... 

Maryland-. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Mlnntsota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

.61 

2.46 
2. 76 
2.34 
1.95 
2. 66 

6.46 

1 .93 

.87 

.49 

.36 

1.06 

1.22 

.91) 

1.44 

.47 

1.04 

.82 

! .26 

.03 

.75 

1.22 

7.84 

2.22 

.81 

5.18 

.20 

2.63 

.06 

10.08 

2.86 

1 20 
1.24 

16.70 
1.64 
1.89 

.52 

2.44 

2 57 
4.16 
4.87 
5.07 
.14 
4.16 
2.28 
.63 

.88 

.02 

.64 

1.02 

.25 

.66 

».97 
.09; 
2.01 
2.24 

I. 15 

J. 46 
2.39 

.78 

1.07 

.20 

.17 

.21 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.60 

1 .08 
. 06 
.03 

.26 

.23 

3.66 

2.00 

1.03 

.34 

6.84 

.38 

.51 

New Hampshiie * . 







Now Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma... 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

2 OS 

2. hi) 
2.15 
2.41 
.89 

2 40 
. 75 
1.38 

2.45 

1.32 

1.24 

1.49 

.65 

.29 

.76 

l.CO 

1.26 

,72 

1.68 

.67 

3.66 
7.11 
2.80 
1.18 
.16 
1.79 
.46 
.28 
6.98 

3 07 

1 64 

.86 

1.61 

1.00 

2.00 

4.14 

4.38 

1 37 
3.34 
.43 

4.68 
4.36 

J.39 

3.90 

2.17 

.04 

3.76 

.14 

.25 

.04 

1.07 

.62 

1.07 

.93 

l.:i4 

.04 

.02 

.36 

.83 

1. 57 

4. JO 
2.06 

. 10 
1.27 

1.76 
1.03 
.66 

.15 

.09 

.10 

.05 

.05 

.09 

.23 

.13 

.11 

.M 

.01 

.16 

4.40 

.90 

1.64 

2.10 

.76 

1.28 

.94 

.82 

1.51 

South Oaiolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee ^. 

.5h 

.01 

.18 

.41 

.19 

1.06 
.12 

.29 

.21 

Texas ». 










Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia . 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

8 68 

6.92 

2.93 
3.78 

1.13 
3.29 
2,97 

i. io 

.27 

.54 

1,59 

.46 

.71 

.05 

.29 
1.70 
3.10 
.31 
1.30 
10.93 
1.59 

7.08 
13.10 

5.23 

6.62 

1.76 

1.22 

3.34 

.92 

1.39 

1.46 

2.62 

1.64 

.05 

.11 

I..')8 

.76 

.83 

.32 

».29 
».33 
»1 08 
1.45 
.30 
.45 
».05 

.17 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.03 

1.70 

7,41 

3.34 
4.83 
2.55 
1.29 
1.61 
.63 


1 PulDionary. * Reyiorts reeeived annually 

* Reports not required by law. 6 Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* licporth received weekly. 


PLAGUE-EBADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items, were taken from the reports of plague-eradica- 
tive measures from the cities named for the week ended May 2, 1925; 


Los Angdes, Calif, 

Week ended May 2, 1925: 

Number of rats examined.... 4, 529 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_ 2 

Number of squirrels examined_ 1, 297 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected_ 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to May 2, 1925: 

Number of rats examined.... 95, 403 

Number of rats found to be plague infected... 182 

Number of squirrels examined_ 11, 219 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected__ 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, May 12, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1926. 
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Oakland, Ctdif* 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended May 2, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped.... 1,802 

Number of rats found to be ijlague infected___ 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to May 2, 1925: 

' Number of rats trapped____ 42,155 

Number of rats found to be plague infected____ 21 


Date of discovery of last j^lague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 


New Orleans, La. 

Week ended May 2, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected_ 387 

Number of inspections made___ 1, 057 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas_.. 31 

Number of rodents examined for plague __ 5, 401 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected___ 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to May 2, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague.. 91, 020 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected__ 12 


Date of discovery of last plagucdnfected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

Dipldlicria. —For tlie week ended May 2, 1925, 35 States reported 
1,283 cases of diplitlieria. For the week ended May 3, 1921, the same 
States reported 1,555 cases of this disease. One hundred and two 
cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate 
population of nearly 28,700,000, reported 863 cases of (lij)hthcria for 
the week ended May 2, 1925, I^ast year, for the corresponding week 
they reported 902 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 924 cases. Tlio estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. —Thirty-two States reported 5,246 cases of measles for 
the week ended May 2, 1925, and 13,322 cases of this disease for the 
week ended May 3, 1924. One hundred and two cities reported 3,207 
cases of mca.sles for the week this year, and 4,680 cases last year. 

Scarlet fever. —Scai’let fever was reported for the week as follows: 
35 States—this year, 3,168 cases; lust year, 3,278; 102 cities—this 
year, 1,701; last year, 1,551; estimated expectancy, 1,018 cases. 

Smallpox .—For the week ended May 2, 1925, 35 States reported 
846 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 1,410 cases. One hundred and two cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows; 1925, 278 coses; 1924, 542 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 104 cases. These cities repoi'ted 20 deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year. 
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Typhoid fever ,—Tvro hundred and fifty-nine cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended May 2,1925, by 34 States. For the 
corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 229 cases. One 
hundred and two cities reported 98 cases of typhoid fever for the week 
this year, and 48 cases for the corresponding week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 63 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia ,—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 102 cities as follows: 1925, 
1,010 deaths; 1924, 984 deaths. 


City reyorU for week ended May 2^ 1925 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain froin previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is bast'd 
on reports to the Public Health Servie(» during the past nine years. It is in most instances the inetlian 
number of cases rei»orted in the corres[jondmg week of the pieceding yeai'S. When the rei>orts include 
several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are ex- 
cludetl and the estimatotl expectancy is the mean number of case-s reported for the week during nonepi- 
demic years. 

If reports liave not been received for the full nine year.s, data are used for as many years as pos.sible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abnipt deviations from the usual trend. Foi some of the diseases given In the 
table the available data were not suillcient to make it praeticable to compute the estimated ex^xictancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Pojmla- 
tion 
Julv 1, 
1923, 

e.*}tiTnutcd 

Chick¬ 
en fJOX. 
ease's 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

east's 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Ihieu- 

monla, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

('ases, 

csti- 

m'^ited 

expewt- 

ancy 

rase-s 

rc- 

porteii 

C'ises 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

porl od 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland. 

73,129 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

19 

2 

New Hampshire: 










Concord. 

22, 408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Manchester_ 

SI, 383 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont. 










Barre. 

J 10,008 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Burlington. 

23, 013 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

Massachusetts: 










Boston -.. 

770,400 


56 

24 

5 

2 

302 


24 

Fall River. 

1201912 

2 

3 

4l 

4 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Springfield. 

144, 227 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

29 

3 

4 

Worcester. 

191, 927 

11 

•4 

3 

0 

0 

19 

0 

8 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket- . 

68,799 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Providenwi.. 

242, 378 

0 

11 

5 


1 

1 

0 

4 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport .. 

1 143,555 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Hartford . 

1 138,036 


6 







New Haven. 

172,967 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

45 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo. 

536,718 

8 

11 

1 

1 

1 

199 

8 

21 

New York. 

5,927,625 

162 

250 

271 

47 

19 

139 

71 

243 

Kochester.. 

317,807 

3 

4 

20 


1 

4o 

23 

6 

Syracuse.--. 

184,511 

12 

7 

3 


1 

16 

11 

4 

New Jcnscy: 








Camden. 

121,167 

1 

3 

5 

0 

0 

90 

0 

8 

Newark. 

438,699 

34 

17 

6 

4 

0 

60 

13 

21 

Trenton. 

127,390 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

1,922,788 

62 

67 

101 


6 

328 

15 

57 

Pittsburgh. 

613, >142 

35 

17 

0 


1 

386 

9 

51 

Reading. 

110,917 

8 

3 

4 

0 

0 

185 

S 

1 

Scranton--. 

14a 636 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 


^ Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended May 2, 19S5 —Continued 



EAST NORTH CINTUAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus.-.-. 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 

Indianapolis. 

South Bend. 

Terre Haute. 

Illinois: 

Chicago.-. 

Cicero.. 

Springfloki. 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

Flint---. 

Grand Rapids. 

■Wisconsin: 

Madison.. 

Milwaukee. 

Racine--. 

Suiiorior.- 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota- 

Duluth. 

Minneapolis. 

St. Paul. 

Iowa: 

Davenport. 

Des Momes . 

Sioux City. 

Waterloo. 

Missouri: 

Kansna City. 

St. JOvSeph . 

St lAiuia .. 

Cvirth Dakota; 

Fargo.-. 

Grand Forks . 

outh Dakota. 

Aberdeen-.-. 

Sioux Falls. 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kansas: 

^'opeka. 

Wichita. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland. 

Frcdtsi'ick. 

District of ('.olumbiu: 

Washington. 

Virginia. 

Lynchburg. 

■Norfolk. 

Riohmond. 

Roanoke_ 

West Vimlnla: 

Charleston. 

WheoUnf?. 

North Carolma: 

Ralsigh. 

Wilmington. 

Wimtott-Salem— 


406,312 
HS8,619 
261,082 
268,338 

93, .673 
342, 718 
76,709 
08,939 

2,886,121 
65,968 
61,833 

996,668 
ir/,968 
146,947 

42,619 
484.695 
61,393 
1 39,671 


100.289 
409,125 
241,891 

61,262 
140,923 
79,062 
39, C07 

361,819 
78.232 
803,853 

24,841 

14.517 

15,829 
29,206 

58,761 
204,382 

52,555 
79,261 


117,728 

773,680 
32,361 
11,301 

1 437,671 

30,277 
159,089 
181,044 
65,602 

45,697 
> 56,206 

29,171 
35,719 
56,230 




^Population Ian. 1920. 
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City reports for week ended May J?, 19^5 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu- 

xnonia» 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

1*6- 

ported 

BOVTH AT1.ANTIO—con. 










South Carolina: 










Charleston. 

71,245 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Columbia. 

30,688 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville. 

25,789 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia. 










Atlanta. 

222,9f}3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

10 

Brunswick. 

16,937 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Savannah_..._ 

89,448 

4 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Florida. 










St. Petersburg. 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Tampa. 

56^050 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington. 

57,877 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville. 

257,671 

0 

4 

0 


0 

4 

0 

4 

Tennessee* 










Memphis__ 

170,0<}7 

3 

3 

2 


2 

5 

8 

6 

Ntv&hville_ 

121,128 

5 

1 

2 


2 

21 

1 

4 

Alabama. 




1 






Birinmghani. 

19.5,901 

8 

1 

I 

37 

2 

5 

5 

16 

Mobile. 

63,858 

0 

1 

2 


2 

0 

0 

2 

Montgomery. 

45,383 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith.. 

30,635 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 


Little Hock. 

70,916 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

Louisiana. 










New Orleans. 

404, ,576 

4 

7 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport. 

54, .590 

5 


3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Oklahoma. 









Oklahoma.,.. 

101,150 

4 

1 

1 


2 

1 

0 

2 

Texas: 









Dallas.. 

177,274 

23 

3 

1 


1 

1 

1 

7 

*’ Galveston. 

46,877 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Houston. 

154,970 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

San Antonio.. 

184,727 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 










Billings. 

16,927 


0 







Great Falls. 

27,7H7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Helena__ 

112,037 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Missoula. 

* 12,668 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

54 

0 

1 

Idaho: 










Boise. 

22,800 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver_ 

272,031 

11 

10 

4 


5 

1 

01 

11 

Pueblo. 

43,610 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Now Mexico: 










Albuquerque. 

16,648 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City_ 

126,241 

17 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 

Nevada: 










Keno. 

12,420 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Wasliington: 










Seattle... 

1 315,685 

80 

4 

0 

0 


1 

48 


^okane___ 

104,573 

0 

2 

14 

0 


0 

0 


lAcoma__ 

101,731 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Oregou: 










Portland. 

273,621 

7 

4 

19 

11 

1 

2 

16 

11 

California: 










Loa Angelos. 

666,853 

62 

32 

22 

9 

0 

46 

24 

16 

Sacramento.. 

60,050 

6 

1 

1 


2 

0 

0 

6 

San F^cisco. 

530,038 

20 

23 

28 

10 

1 

10 

63 

i 8 

i 


* Population Jan ]» 1920. 
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City reports for week ended May S, 19SB —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


NKW ENGLAND 


Scarlet fever 


Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exi)ec5t-| 

ancy 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Oases, 

ostl- 

mntedl 

|exjx>ct-j 

ancy 


Smallpox 


Oases 

ported] 


Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Tuber- 

Iculosls. 

deathsl 

le- 

portod 


Oases, 

csti- 

[mated 

[expect-] 

ancy 


Typhoid fever 


Oases 

re¬ 

ported 


Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

eases 

re¬ 

ported 


Deaths, 

all 

caases 


Maine. 


Portland. 

2 

6 

New Hampshire: 



Concord. 

0 

0 

Manchester-.,. 

2 

6 

Vermont: 



Barre... 

1 

2 

Burlington_ 

1 

0 

Massachusetts* 



Boston. -. 

63 

63 

Fall River-. . 

4 

10 

Hpi mgOeld.... 
Worce^tcr. 

6 

22 

7 

14 

Rhode Nlaiid 



Pawtucket ... 

1 

1 

TVovidcnce —. 

10 

10 

Connecticut 



Bridgeport--.. 

6 

25 

Ilartftiid 

4 


New Haven... 

7 

14 


0 0 


0 1 0 1 


0 4 20 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 


0 

0 


12 

0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 2 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 


4 

1 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 18 2 1 

0 5 3 0 

0 10 0 
0 2 0 0 


1 

1 

0 

0 


236 

36 

38 

62 


0 0 0 1 0 0 

0 0 0 5 0 1 


0 

0 


10 

60 


0 0 0 4 

0 . 

0 0 0 2 


0 

0 

1 


0 0 0 29 


1 


0 43 


30 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New Yoik* 

Buffalo. 

New York 

Kochester. 

Syraou.se. 

New Jersey. 

Camden.. 

New aik. 

Trenton .... 
PennsylviiniH 
Philadelphia-. 
PiKslmrgu,... 
Reading .. .. 
Sciauton. 


18 

216 

14 

13 

2 

22 

4 

72 

21 

3 

2 


18 

318 

40 

2 

18 

27 

2 

130 

66 

17 

1 


EAST NOUTH 
CENTllAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Coluuihiis_ 

Toledo. 

Indiana 

Fort W ayne -. 
Indianapolis.-- 
South IJend... 
Terre IJauto..- 
lllinois: 

Chicago. 

Cicero. 

SpringOeld.... 

Michigan. 

Detroit--. 

Flint. 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: 

Madison. 

MiJwtmkt*e-.-- 

Racine--. 

Superior. 

WEST NOKTIl 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

Miuueapolis—- 
St. Paul. 


12 

22 

6 

16 

2 

16 

3 

2 

72 

1 

2 

78 

6 

7 

3 

31 

5 

2 


14 

29 

6 

16 

7 

5 

7 

4 

181 


89 

8 

45 

0 

19 

3 

14 


4 11 

27 78 

19 36 


0 0 

1 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 3 

0 0 

0 0 

1 11 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 


0 10 

0 I ia5 
0 2 

0 3 

2 2 

0 4 

0 2 

4 55 

0 14 

0 1 

0 2 


0 

12 I 

0 I 
0 

1 

I 

0 

4 

s 


3 

33 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 


21 

161 

133 

1, 578 

2 

76 

4 

51 

3 

32 

32 

94 

3 

32 

46 

521 

4 

221 

6 

22 


2 



1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 


0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

4 0 


0 0 

1 0 
0 0 
0 0 

1 . 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


1 

126 

38 

206 

7 

69 

15 

66 

3 


13 

109 

1 

17 

0 

26 

101 

726 

3 

15 

132 

281 

11 

13 

6 

27 

10 


19 

120 

0 

10 

0 

10 


1 0 

7 2 

6 3 


0 

3 

1 


2 

3 

0 



0 0 
0 6 
0 12 


26 

91 

74 


i Fulmoniiry tulierculosLs only. 

41707^—251-3 





































Vbs 22 , 1928 1070 

City reporU f^r week aded May 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet frvei* 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 
esti¬ 
mated 
expect- 
aiicy 

Cav«?es 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cfifios 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber- 
< ulosis, 
deaths 
le- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expod- 

ancy 

CJaros 

re- 

IwrttMl! 

Deaths 

i-e- 

ported 

WE8T NORTH CKN* 












TaAL--coiitinufld 








i 




Iowa: 












Davcnpoit 

2 

1 

4 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Dos Aloinca_ 

11 

3 

3 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux ("itv.... 

3 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 j 



2 

0 

0 

4 



0 1 

0 { 


9 


Missouri: 







1 





Kansas City... 

11 


.3 

3 

0 

7 ' 

1 

1 

0 

11 

88 

8t.J(X5oj)h. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

32 

St. Louis. 

33 

79 

2 

n 

0 

10 1 

1 

2 

0 

6 

220 

North Dakota 












Fargo. 

1 

r. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 


1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dah'ota. 












AberOecu. 


0 


0 




0 


4 


Sioux FaHs.. - 

i i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6' 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 I 

13 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln--^_ 

3 

3 

J 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 j 

0 

6 

U 

Omaha. 

4 

0 

2 

13 

0 1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

62 

Kansas: 












Toitekn.. 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Wichita.- 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

18 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 




] 








WilmiiiRtoii... 

3 

3 

0 

0' 

0 

f> 

0 : 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Maryland 

Baltimore. 

27 ^ 

32 

1 ' 

1 i 

0 

29 

2 

2 

0 

96 

237 

Oiimboiland... 

1 

0 

r> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Freilcnck 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 > 

0 

0 

0 

5 

District of (Colum¬ 












bia. 












Washlngton... 

20 

21 

1 

2 i 

3 

11 

1 i 

8 

0 

23 

141 

Virgiriia: 




1 



j 





Lynchburg — 

0 


1 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

n 

14 

Noifolk_ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

39 


Richmond. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

4 

53 

Roanoke 

1 

2 

i 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

17 

West Virginia, 












(Charleston.... 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

h i 

0 

0 

5 

18 

Wheeling.. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 

1 

12 

North CCju'olina' 












RaieiRh . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Wilmington..- 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Winston-Salem 

1 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

15 

South Carolina: 












Charleston..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

22 

Columbia_ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Greenville. 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 <1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

Ooorgia: 












Atlanta. 

3 

.1 

4 

1 

0 

.5 

1 

1 

0 

5 

68 

Brunswick. .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

26 

Florida: 












St. Petersburg. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Tampa. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

26 

BAST SOUTH 












CBNTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

19 

Louisville. 

4 

9 

1 

4 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

6 

67 

Tennessee: 












Memphis. 

4 

0 

2 

fi 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

16 

63 

Naalmllo. 

J 

($ 

1 

a 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

40 

Alabama: 












Birmingham.- 

1 

22 

0 

01 

1 

11 

1 

3 

0 

4 

78 

' Mobile. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

} 

0 

1 

0 

0 

16 

Montgomery.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

15 
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City reports for week ended May 3, Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever j 










Tuber- 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Crises, 



‘CUlosiS. 

Cases, 



ing 


and city 

esti* 

( 

'asKS i 

e.sti- 

(''a.scs 

Deaths deutRs i 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cough, 

Deaths* 


mated 

r»'“ 

mated 

re- 1 

rt' 


10- 

1 

niatod 

It- 

re- 

cases 

all 


expet t- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

polled , 

ported 1 

expect- ported 

ported 

ro- 

causes 


ancy 


ancy 




[ 


ancy 



polled 


WKST SOUTH CBN- 















TItAL 





1 










Arkansas. 















Fort Smith_ 

1 

0 


1 

0 





0 

0 


1 0 


Little Rock. .. 

0 

1 


0 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 

6 

6 


Louisiana' 

1 














Now Orleans-- 

3 i 

Id 


3 

0 


0 

13 

2 

9 

1 

13 

1.37 



0 



1 


0 


1 


0 

0 

0 

26 

Oklahoma 















Okhilioma. 

2 

1 


5 

0 


0 


1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

15 

Texas 















Dall.is . 

2 

1 ! 


3 

1 


0 


3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

60 

Galv( St on_ 

0 

1 


0 

0 


0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Houston _ . .1 

1 

4 


1 

5 


0 


3 

1 

] 

0 

0 

62 

San Antonio,.- 

1 

1 


0 

0 


0 


6 

1 

0 

0 

0 


MOUNTAIN 















Montana 










j 






1 



0 






0 





Groat Falls_ 

0 

17 


2 

1 


0 


1 

1 d 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Helena. 

0 

4 


0 

0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 


5 

Missoula. 

1 

4 


1 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Idaho 















Boise. 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Colorado. 















Denver.. 

11 

8 i 


2 

0 


0 


7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

80 

Puthlo . 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

J 

0 

0 

2 

6 

New Mexico 















Albuquerque-. 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Utah. 















Salt Lake (hty. 

3 

1 


1 

0 


0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

29 

Nevada 















Keno. 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

PACIFIC 















Washington: 















SjMittle 

7 

4 


3 

18 





1 

0 


109 


Spokane. 

4 

0 


7 

1 




0 

0 


0 


Tacoma. 

2 

4 


1 

7 


0 


2 

0 1 

2 

0 

4 

.29 

Oregon: 















Portland 

7 

3 


4 

3 


0 


4 

1 

1 

0 

IG 


California 















Los Angeles . 

14 

' 25 


1 

42 


1 

1 21 

2 

3 

0 

59 

218 

Sacramento.... 

2 

0 


0 

1 


0 


3 

0 

0 

1 

11 

27 

San Francisco- 

le 

10 


2 

2 


1 

16 ! 

1 

1 

1 

0 

70 

169 



('crebro‘H)inal 

Lethargic 



Poliomyelitis (infan- 



inoniusitis 

encephaht is 



tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 











C'ftsns, 















esti- 





(-asas 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

( 

rases 

Deaths 

mated 

Oases 

l>eaths 




1 









exiiect- 















ancy 



NBW ENGLAND 














MassachusetLs: 















Boston.. 



1 

1 i 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Fall River. 



0 


0 


1 


1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield .... 



0 


0 


1 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 














New York: 















New York. 



0 


2 


9 


2 


0 

0 

1 

0 

C 

New Jersey; 















Camden. 



0 


0 


1 


1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania. 




. i 








1 



Philadelphia... 


.1 


0 

1 

0 1 


0 


1 


0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended May t, 19SS —Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

Lctharcdc 

enaTiiRiitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 


menin^tis 

tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 







Cases, 










esti- 




Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

Deaths 








Bucy 



EAST NORTH CKaNTKAL 










Ohio: 










Cleveland. 

1 

0 

] 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

Indiana 








Terre IJaiite. 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 





C'liicago-- .. 

1 

p 


1 

Q 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Springflold. 

0 

1 

0 

MlchlganV 






Detroit. 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Wisconsin: 







Milwaukee. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

WKST NORTH CKNTftAt 








Missouri. 










St Louis. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska 







Omaha . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland 

Baltimoic. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

North Carolina 







Winston Sulem. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South ('aroliim 


i 




Columbia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


t 



Alabama: 








[ 


IJirm Ingham. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■WEST NORTH ( ENTRAL 



Arkansas: 










Little llock. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana; 







Shrevepoit. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

Texas 

Dallas,,. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ilouston. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 








Washington: 

Spokane.. 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 


Oregon* 









Portland. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California* 









Los Angeles . 

* 0 

0 

•1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



V 






The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended May 2, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000 and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
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eluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below; 

Summary of weekly reports from citiesj February 22 to May 2, 1925—Annual rates 

per WOyOOO population ^ 

DlPIlTHERrA TASK KATES 


Week etuh'd— 



. 

Fch. 2S 

Mar. 7 

Mar 14 

Mar 21 

167 

Mar 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr 11 

* 158 

Apr* 18 

* 161 1 

Apr. 26 

1 

May 2 

106 cities. 

>169 

162 

167 

1 

3 168 1 

177 

» 162 

•157 

New England. 

«189 

233 

176 

147 

119 

171 

166 

129 

144 

>114 

Middle .\llantie._.. 

178 

107 

214 

196 

2d 

241 

220 

228 

218 

213 

East North CoutraL 

IIU 

114 

12S 

134 

112 

93 

<97 

< in j 

< 114 

* 110 

W'rst North OritraL 

299 

2^2 

201 

199 

217 

220 

226 

16H 1 

7 191 

201 

South Athiiit’c . . . 

114 

104 

91 

136 ; 

95 

81 

7.1 

102 ' 

108 

104 

East South Central 

61 

63 

40 

69 1 

.57 

23 

34 

46 1 

40 

40 

West South Central. 

162 

144 

l.'iS 

97 i 

121 

8,1 

107 

74 1 

! 79 

70 

Mountain. 

l.'v:! 

K(, 

10.5 

143 j 

1 134 

124 

105 

239 1 

j »285 

> 118 

Paoifle. 

2r)8 

23.6 

i i 

197 

249 I 

1 

> 179 

1 

374 

171 

168 ' 

105 

206 


MEASLES CASE KATES 


106 cities. 

»358 

418 

449 

506 

>507 

6.58 

* .530 

♦ 585 

> 645 

• 583 

New England. 

> .585 

656 

.542 

725 

7.56 

057 

1,011 

917 

1, 217 

> 1,069 

Middle Atlantic_ 

343 

42^ 

618 

598 

6:« 

734 

680 

815 

782 

7:44 

East North (Vntral. 

632 

7H9 

740 

775 

798 

7.'6 

♦706 

♦731 

>894 

♦758 

We.Ht North (\uitra!. 

73 

68 

75 

93 

89 

77 

.58 

91 

^ 104 

79 

South Atlantic. 

8t 

100 

146 

189 

136 

209 

207 

256 

29.5 

305 

East South ("entral- 

46 

86 

11 

69 

34 

69 

34 

97 

189 

200 

West South (>ntral. 

51 

23 

88 

42 

9 

88 

61 1 

65 

37 1 

28 

Mountain. 

016 

29 

703 

573 

38 

219 

67 

267 

>224 

« 551 

Pacific. 

61 

107 1 
' 1 

no 

1 

189 

>151 

209 

241 

154 

203 

162 


SCARLET FEVER CASE KATES 


106 cities. 

*408 

395 

4:42 

427 

>419 

409 

* 366 

* 342 

>359 

•.309 

New England. 

*558 

584 

534 

544 

004 

534 

529 

3.50 

407 

>444 

Middle Atlantic.... 

412 

:472 

439 

417 

405 

436 

359 

343 

:i;jo 

.323 

East North (Central. 

4.34 

4.33 

497 

498 

48.3 

442 

« 419 

♦ 404 

♦ 431 

♦324 

W'est North (Antral. 

734 

775 

719 

792 

755 

736 

647 

651 

^ 691 

518 

South Atlantic_ 

203 

171 

219 

146 

167 

175 

1.52 

107 

176 

132 

East South Central,, 

183 

104 

35.5 

286 

286 

263 

280 

229 

257 

263 

West South Central- 

144 

185 

107 

134 1 

302 

51 

88 

60 

121 

111 

Mountain. 

315 

286 

200 1 

429 1 

248 

277 

2.58 

315 

>428 

•335 

Pacific. 

22:4 

218 

229 

218 1 

>222 

191 

174 

145 

148 

125 


SMALLPOX CAvSE RATES 


105 cities. 

*66 

62 

61 

63 

>68 

67 

♦61 

♦48 

>62 

•61 

Now England. 

>0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

2 

*0 

Middle Atlantic .... 

3 

1 

5 

8 

7 

21 

10 

18 

12 

8 

East North Central. 

28 

42 

39 

32 

33 

24 

♦22 

♦27 

♦40 

♦31 

West North Central. 

120 

114 

124 

102 

135 

87 

97 

85 

*91 

75 

South Atlantic. ... 

43 I 

51 

69 

67 ! 

67 

40 

43 

53 

70 

63 

East South ('entral- 

583 

662 

446 

646 i 

423 

42 

672 

395 

467 

435 

West South Central. 

116 

74 

74 

107 

107 

46 

51 

14 

42 

32 

Mountain. 

57 

48 

95 

67 1 

19 i 

19 

19 

10 

>31 

>10 

Pacific.. 

313 

200 

247 j 

212 1 

> 191 1 

265 

148 

162 

264 

206 


1 The figures given in thus table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
case", reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1923. 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Spokane, Wash., not included. 

* Cicero, 111., not included. 

• Cicero, III., Fargo, N. Dak., Sioux Fall.s, 8. Dak., Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idalio, not included. 
•Hartford, Conn., Cicero, 111^, and Billings, Mont., not included. 

’ Fargo, N. Dak., and Sioux Fulls, S Dak., not included. 

• Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

• Billings, Mont., not included. 
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Summary c/ weekly reporU from riiiee, February 22 io May 2, 192S—Amittal mt$9 
per 100,000 population —Continiu J 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 



Fcl) 28 

Mur 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

105 tUios. 

M4 

11 

10 

12 

New lOngland. 

»13 

7 

5 

30 

Middle Atlantic..., 

8 

10 

5 

8 

Ea.st Noith ('ei)t»aJ. 

7 

11 

4 

7 

West Noith (’ontnU- 

17 

0 

10 

8 

South Atlantic.. 

20 

8 

24 

22 

Slast South ('cntral 

34 

34 

34 

46 

West South Ceijtral- 

42 

i8 

28 

23 

MoiuUmii 

70 

10 

19 

0 

Pacific. 

0 

15 

15 

0 


Week ended- 


Mar. 28 

Ml 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. IS 

Apr 26 

Maya 

g 

MO 

«12 

» Ki 

•18 

12 

5 

2 

7 

17 

Ml 

7 

4 

9 

11 

14 

22 

3 

4 

*6 

M> i 

< 7 

•4 

6 

2 

2 

2 

7f) 

12 

12 

30 

20 

12 

14 

28 

57 

17 

17 : 

34 

80 

46 

42 

32 

37 ! 

50 

51 

61 

0 

0 

19; 

38 

*31 

•0 

*28 

20 

6 

12 i 

23 

17 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities . 

*34 

30 

34 

42 

33 

34 

1 < 27 

« 28 

* 30 1 

• 23 

Now England _ 

*40 

17 

1 35 

30 

30 

35; 

1 32 

27 

30 

>21 

Middle Atlanf'c ... 

20 

15 

24 

29 

22 

21 

]{5 

21 

17 

14 

East North Cor.tral. 

24 

27 

33 

49 

40 

38 

*27 

«25 

<33 

422 

We.‘.t North (\ 5 ntrul 

37 

35 

33 

42 

46 

39 

37 

50 

*49 

31 

South -Atlantic. 

49 


33 

53 

12 

28 

26 

12 

43 

26 

PIa.st South (’cutud. 

12(5 

103 

91 

120 

86 

69 

74 

8(5 

86 

51 

Weft South Ceiitnil 

148 

M3 

107 

76 

36 

36 

46 

36 

25 

81 

Mountain. 

1 10 

19 

1 48 

48 

38 

181 

86 

38 

*82 

•49 

Pacific.. 

29 

29 

16 

12 

! _ 

53 

29 

12 

29 

12 

13 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


105 cities. 

>201 

205 

222 

217 

206 

204 

« 202 

< 195 

*204 

•167 

New Pingland. 

*242 

226 

229 

211 

219 

251 

211 

206 

ISO 

>149 

Middle Atlantic- 

185 

210 

214 

217 

199 

215 

190 

204 

223 

206 

East North Central. 

171 

195 

241 

222 

214 

182 

< 101 

< 191 

« 2)3 

< 148 

West North Central. 

J66 

140 

175 

173 

166 

193 

228 

171 

* 139 

72 

South Atlantic. 

305 

268 

246 

290 

252 

234 

238 

232 

191 

195 

East South Central. 

292 

269 

366 

286 

269 

269 

343 

206 

I 286 

194 

West South Central- 

260 

220 

178 

178 

168 

1(58 

168 

1 173 

158 

127 

Mountain_ 

267 

1(52 

210 

172 

200 

103 

267 

210 

•234 

•138 

Pacific. 

163 

139 

155 

131 

159 

IW 

119 

08 

147 

127 


Number of cities included in mmmary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1923 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
repoitmg 
deaths 

Aggregate 
ixipulution 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total... 

105 

97 

28,898,350 



New England______ 

12 

12 

2,098,746 
10,804,114 
7,032,535 
2,515,830 
2,566,901 
011,885 

2,096,746 
10,304,114 
7,082,535 
2 ; 381,451 
2,566^901 
911,885 

Middle Atlantic ..... 

10 

10 

17 

East North Central.... 

17 

West North Central..... 

14 

11 

South Atlantic..... 

22 

22 

East South Ceiitnd... 

7 

7 

West South Central... 

8 

6 

1,124,564 
646,446 
1,797,830 

1,023,013 

546,445 

1,275,841 

Mountain. 

0 

9 

Pacific. 

6 

3 





> Hartford, Conti., not included. Report not received at time of going to preen. 

»Spokane, Wash , not included, 

< Cicero, Ill., not Included. 

«Cicero, Ill., Fargo, N. Dak., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Helena, Mont., and Boise, I4atio, not included. 
® Hartford, CJonn,, (hccro, Ill., and Billings, Mont., not included. 

» F^argo, N. Dak., and Sioux Palls, S, Dak., not inaudod, 

^Helena, Mont., and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

(Billings, Mont., not included. 






























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


ECUADOR 

Mortality — CommunicaUe diseases — Quito — March, 1025 —During 
the month of March, 1925, 169 deaths from all causes were reported 
at Quito, Ecuador, including diphtheria, 1; dysentery, 3; measles, 5; 
typhoid fever, 1; tuberculosis, all forms, 9; whooping cough, 6, 
There were reported 17 deaths from acute bronchitis, 3 from pneu¬ 
monia, 5 fi'om other disejises of the respiratory organs, exclusive of 
phthisis pulmonalis, and 5 deaths from organic diseases of the heart. 
Population, 100,737. 

EGYPT 

Plague—April 0-15, 1025 — Summary, January 1-April 15, 1925 
{comparative)^ During tlie week ended April 15, 1925, two cases of 
plague were reported in Egypt, occurring in two districts. From 
January 1 to April 15, 1925, there were reported 23 cases of plague 
as compared with 92 cases reported during the same period of the 
preceding year. 

FINLAND 

CommunicaUe diseases—March 16-01, 1025 —During the period 
March 16 to 31, 1925, cases of communicable diseases were reported 
in Finland as follows: Diphtheria, 65; dysentery, 1; lethargic enceph¬ 
alitis, 3; poliomyelitis, 1; scarlet fever, 81; typhoid fever, 31; para¬ 
typhoid, 18. Population, 3,469,402. 

GREECE 

Plague — Patras--April 5, 1925 —A case of plague was reported at 
Patras, Greece, April 5, 1925. 

INDIA 

Epidemic cholera — Calcutta—May 9, 1925 — Under date of May 9, 
1925, epidemic cholera was reported present at Calcutta, India. 

ITALY 

Malta fever—Syracuse Province—April 6-12, 1925 —During the 
week ended April 12, 1925, a case of Malta fever was reported in the 
Province of Syracuse, Italy. 


( 1075 ) 
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MALTA 


Communicalle diseases—April 1-15, 1025, —During tlio period 
April 1 to 15, 1925, communicable diseases wore reported in the 
Island of Malta as follows: Broiicho-pncumonia, 9 cases; chicken pox, 
4; influenza, 90; pneumonia, 3; lethargic encephalitis, 1 case; Malta 
(undulant) fever, 9; smallpox, 3; tuberculosis, 9; typhoid fever, 3 
cases. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Epidemic poliomyelitis — November, 1024, to March, 1925, —Infor¬ 
mation received und(T date of March 26, 1925, shows that epidemic 
poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) was epidemic in New Zealand 
from about November 25, 1924, through the months of January and 
February, 1925, with approximately 900 cases (population, 1,334,716). 
The center of the epidemic prevalcnco was stated to have moved 
northward about February 15, from Wellington to the Auckland 
district, and the disease had appeared in South Island. During the 
week ended March 2, 1925, 98 cases with 18 deaths were reported. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Communicable diseases — March, 1925, —During the month of 
March, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Canal 
Zone and at Colon and Panama as follows: 


Disease 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Nonresident 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths 

CHvses 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

Deaths 

Coses 

Death*^ 

Cases 

Deaths 

Obicken pox. 

6 




29 


3 


38 


Dymrtiter'y.. 





3 


4 

1 

7 1 

1 

Hookworm (Useaso.. 



5 


53 


45 


103 


Laprosy...*.^..__ 



1 




1 


1 1 


M^ria... 

47 


1 


3 


Zi I 

i 

74 

i 

Measles.... 

17 




1 


1 j 


30 


Menin^tis.. 




2 






2 

Mumps. .. 

2 








2 


Fneumonia^_ 


.i” 


S 

.i 

18 


2 


26 

Trachoma. 

2 


2 






4 


Tuberculosis *. 


1 


4 


13 


4 


22 

Typhoid fever.. 







1 

1 

1 

1 

Il^ooping coughs.. 

7 

, 



*“*■‘**■'1 




7 













> Many cases are not reported until death occuia. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


The reports contained in the following tables roust not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are £pven. 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 22, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

! 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Mar 8-14, H)25; Cases, 1,953; 
dealhs, 1,145, 

Report(*ci fo l>o epidemic May 9, 
1925 

Including KM) sqiiaic kilometers 
of .ciirioiinding country. 

Calcutta... 

Mar 20-Apr 4_ 

Mar. 15-21 . 

4& 

40 

Indo-Clmm. 

Saigon. 

1 

1 





PLAGflE 


Egypt. 

i 



Apr. 9 15, 1925 Cases, 2 Total, 
Jan l-\pi 15, 192.5 C.«kieR, 23; 
deaths, 13 ('orresiionding pe¬ 

riod jear 1921. Cafees, 92. 

Qrceci: 

Patras __*_ 

Apr. 5 -_ 

1 


India .. 



Mai 8-14, 1925: Cases, 5,800; 
deaths, 4,848. 

Poinbay ___ 

Mar. 15-21 . 

8 . 

9 

Kunichi. 

M adrs.s Pn sirh n(‘ \'. 

Apr. 5-11.- 

Alar 8-14_ 

1 

80 

1 

4h 


Iran 1 

Bagdn^l . 

Mar 22-28. 

1 

1 

3 


Btralts'Settlenientf-* ! 

Mar. 22-28. 

3 






TViar. 22-28, 1925* 1 case, 1 death. 
On faun. Native 

Krooiihtud District_ 

Mur. 22-23. 

1 

1 




SMALLPOX 

Arabia* 

1 Apr. 12-18 . 

2 



British South Africa- 

Southein Khodesia _ 

Mar 19 25. 

1 


Native. 

Canada 

But a h Columbia— 

Vancouver. 

I Apr. 27-Mfty 3_ 

1 

May 3-9_ 

3 


Ontario- ^ 

Ottawa. 

2 



China 

Antung.— . . 

' Mar 30-Apr. 5- 

1 

1 

Prevalent. 


1 Mar. 15-21*. 



Btatod to be prevalent in adults 
and children, no foreign cases. 
Stated to be widely prevalent; 

less than in period in year 1924. 
l*re.’?cnt 

Chu ngking... 

Mar. 22-Apr. 4 _ 



Foochow__ ___ 

Mar 22-28. 



Hongkong..] 

Manchurm— 1 

Dairen __-_| 

_do.. 

Mnr 9-15. 

5 

2 

1 2 

Obosen 

Be jvuL.____1 

1 Mar, 1-31. 

2 



Colombia. 

Mar. 29 Apr. 4_ 

Apr. 12-18.. 

1 



OreAt Britain: 

England and Wales_ 

135 



Greece 

Saloniki..... 

Fob. 17-Mar. 2_ 

' 4 



TdAUi _ .. 



Mar. 8-14, 1925: Cases, 5,865; 
deaths, 1,396. 

Bombay.._____ 

1 Mar 15-21. 

81 

46 

Calcutta... 

1 Mar. 29-Apr. 4.. . 
Apr. 5 11. 

392 

260 

E^arachi__ 

O 


MadriiS...,_ 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4...- 

Mar. 15-28. 

96 

37 


lBdo*Cljina: 

Saigon^ ___ __ 

25 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Iraq: 

Bagdad _ _ 

Mar. 22-28. 

1 

Japan: 

Nagasaki......__ 

Apr. 13-19. 

10 

2 


Malta . 


Apr. 1-15,1025: Cases, 8. 


> From medical officers of the Public liealth Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 22, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Contluoed 


Place 


Date 


Coses 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Mexico: 

Durango. 

(iuadalajara 
San Luis Potosi 

Tampico.. 

Persia: 

Teheran.. 

Portugal 

Lisbon.. 

Do. 

Oporto. 

Spain. 

Malaga. 

Tunis* 

Tunis. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. 


Apr 1-30.. 

Apr 28"May 4 . 

Apr. 20--May 2... 

Apr. 21-30. 2 


13 

2 

1 


Jan. 21-Feb. 18. 

Jan. 4-Mar 14_ 89 

Mai 15-Apr. 25.. 61 

Apr. 12 25 . 2 


10 


Jan. 4-Apr. 5, 1925; Deaths, 32. 
Apr. 0-18, 1925. Deaths, 3. 


Apr. 19-25. 


1 


Apr. 16-22 


H 


18 


Apr. 1-15. 


3 1 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Chosen 

Seoul. 

OrtMJce 

Athens. 

Mexico 

Durango. 

San Luis Potosi... 
Portugal* 

Lisbon. 

Tunis 

Tunis. 

Union of South Africa. 
Cape Province ... 
Natal- 

Durban. 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade. 


Mar. 1-31. 4 

Apr. 1 10. 

Apr. 1-30. 

Apr. 26-May 2. 

Apr 0-12. 

Apr. 16-22. 0 

Mar 22-28. 

_do. 2 

Apr. 8-14. 2 


1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Outbreaks. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 15, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Ceylon. 

Colombo 

Do.. 

India. 

Bombay 

Do., 

Calcutta 


Madras.. 

Do.. 

Rangoon, 


Indo-China. 

Piovinee— 

Anam. 

Cambodia.,. 

Do.. . . 
Cochin-Cdiina 
Saigon... 
Tonkin. 

Siam: 

Bangkok. 

Do. 


Dale 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Nov. 16-22 
Jan H-24. 


Nov 23-Doc 20... 

Jan 18-24 _ 

Oct. 2l>-Jan. 3_ 

Jan 4-Mar. 21_ 

Nov. irr-Jan 3- 

Jan. 4-Miir. 7. 

Nov 9-Dee. 20.... 
Jan. 4-Mur 28_ 


1 


2 

2 

4 

4 

• 1 

1 

59 

51 

205 

164 

69 

40 

139 

09 

9 

2 

14 

10 


June 29-Doc. 27, 1924* Coses, 14; 
deaths, 13, Doc. 28, 1924-Jan. 
24, 1926. Cases, 24, deaths, 17. 
Oct. 10, 1024. to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 27.164; deaths, 16,228, 
Jan. 4-Mar. 7, 1925; Oases, 
20,233; deaths, 11,832. 


Aug. 1-31. 

Aug. 1-Sopt. 30.-- 

Doc. 1-31--. 

Aug. 1-Dcc. 31_ 

Nov. 39-Dcc. 6- 

Dec. 1-31. 


1 1 

6 5 

1 . 

10 6 

i . 

1 1 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924; Oases, 14; 
deaths, 10 Doc. 1-31. 1924: 
Cases, 5; deaths, 2. 


Nov. 9-29. 4 2 

Jan. 18-Mar. 21... 8 6 


1 From medical oilieers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and othoc sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGCT3, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Con ti niied 

R«piirtB Received from December 27, 1924, to May 15, 1926—Continued 

PLAGUE 


Piaeo 

Date 

(’asrs 

Deiih.s 

Azores: 




F.iyal Jshiiid ~ 




f'astclo Brnneo.. 

Nov 25_ 



Fetclra. 

do 

1 


St. Michael Island .. 

N«\ . 2-.J.sn 3 . 

39 

n 

Do. 

Jan 18 24 . 

3 

1 

Brazil 




Bahia... . 

fan 4-ApT 4 ... 

9 

6 

Santos . . .. 

Year, JlDl . .... 

2 


BritJ.sh I'hit-l Afiuu 




Tunranyika Teintoiy 

No^ 23-Dee 27 

17 

10 

Do .. . 

Jail 18-Mai 14 . 

18 

12 

Uiranda... 

Aug Dec , 1924 

279 

24 

1)0. 

Jnn 1 31. 

29 

28 

Canary IshuKis: 





J;.ti 21-23. 

2 


Do . 

F(b 4. _ 

1 


Do -- . -_ 

Mui 28. 

1 

i 

KealfioAlto .. 

Dec. 19. 

3 

1 

Tepeuffr — 




Santa Cruz. 

Jiui. 3 __ 

1 


CelplK<s 




Miaiasar__ 

0(t 29 . 

__ 


Ceylon 




Colombo. 

Nov 9-Jan 3. 

12 

9 

Do. 

Jan 4 Mur 28... 

10 

17 

China: 




Foochow. 

Dec 2H-Jan. 3_ 



NarkiUK . 

Nov. 23-Mar. 7_ 



ShiiiK lis'en. 

October, 1924 .... 


790 

Ecuttdoi .-. 




Daule. 

Mar 16 31. 

1 


Cliiiiibo»'azo Province— 




Alausi District. 

Jan, 14___ 


14 

Guayaquil. 

Nov 16-DOC-31.-. 

9 

3 

Do. 

Jo.n, 1 A jir 15 


29 

Naran jito. 

Feb. 16 Mm 15.. 

1 

Y aguachi. 

Feb 1-Mai. 15_ 

2 

1 

Egypt. 




City— 




Alexandria.. 

Yojir 1924 . 

2 

2 

Jsmaiha__ 

do 

1 

j 

Port Said.. 

.do. 

0 

4 

Suez.... 

. .do.............I 

20 

13 

Do. 

"Apr. 2 .. 

1 

1 

Province— 




Bcm-Soiicf -.. 

Jan 18___ 

1 

J 

Dakhnlia. 

Jan. 1 8 ._. _ 

1 

1 

Girgeli. 

Jan. 9. 

1 

1 

Kalioubiah.. 

J an. 5- 22 ., . , 1 

8 

2 

Atenoufieh.. 

Jan, 1-8___ 

7 

3 

Minieh. 

Apr. 1.. 

1 


Gold Coast_ 




Hawaii: 




Honokaa_ 

Nnv. 4 .. _ 

1 


India. 




Bombay.1 

Nov. 22~Jau. 3- 

4 

3 

Do__-..1 

Jan.4-17. 

2 

2 

Do. 

Feb. 8-Mar. 

26 

22 

Calcutta._■ 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 

1 

Karachi. 

Nov 30-Dec. 6 _ 

2 

1 

Do. 

Jnn. 4- Feb. 21_ 

16 

16 

Do. 

Mar 29- Apr. 4_ 

4 

5 

Madras Presidency. 

Nov. 23- Jan. 3- 

685 

487 

Do. 

Jan. 4-24_-_ 

658 

511 

Kangoon_ _ _ 

Oct. 26-Jaii. 3 . 

26 

25 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28 - 

157 

13G 


licTnarks 


Prrsimt with several caiws. 


Bubonic. 


Ptaiwl to be endoiiiic. 

Ktiited to have b^ui infected 
wKb pittieuc T'opt 30, lOift. 
Vicinity of Banltt Cruz do Tono- 
1 itTo 

In vicinity. 

Rpidcinic. 


Present. 

1 ) 0 . 

Mfti KV-Apr IS, t025’ f'wsos, 10; 
deaths, 4 Hats taken, «’2,290, 
found infected, 60 

At 2 lo<;alit!os on Guayaquil & 
Quito Hy. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found in- 
fw'twl, 02, 

Hals taken, 45,027; found in¬ 
fected, Zii. 


Year 1924 Cases, 373. Jan. 1- 
Apr 1, 1025 ; Cases, 17; deaths, 
9. 


Last r.isf, Nov 26. 

Irtust case, July 6. 

Last case, Dec 7 
I/ast case, Dec 20. 

Jjast case, Apr. 2. 

Last case, Jan. 18. 

Last case, Jan. 7. 

Last case, Jan 9. 

Ijhst oaso, Jan. 22. 

La.st cose, Jan ;j, 

1/astCHse. Apr 1. 
September-December, 192:: 
Deaths, 52. 

l*la«ue-ititect©d rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 192S, 
Oct 19. 1924, to Jon. 3, 1W5: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan. 4“ Mar. 7, 1925. Coses* 
38,324; deaths, 31,799. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 16, 1926—Continued 

PLAGUE—t^ontlnued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 





Province— 




AnaiD___ 

Aug. l-Sept. 30., . 

4 

4 

Do . 

Doc l'3l. 

.5 

5 

Cambodia. 

Aug. l-Sept. 30— 

18 

15 

Do . 

Dec 1-31.. 

6 

6 


do. 

3 

1 

Haigon___ 

Dec. 2.5-31-. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 11-17. 

2 

1 

Iraq _ .. 

June 29-Jan 3. 

20 

14 


Aug. 10-Dec. 6- 

19 


Java: 



East Java— 





Nov 11-22. 



Pare . 

Nov 29 .- 




Mar. 22*28. 

2 

2 


Jan 2.. 



Boeiabayu. 

Nov, 16-1 )ec. .31... 

71 

72 

Do. 

Jan 15-Mar. 11... 

17 

14 


Fob. 20.. 



West .Java— 





Oct. 14-Nov 3_ 


14 

Do . 

Nov. 18-Dec. 22... 


80 

Do __ 

Jan 1-14. 


44 

Do . 

Feb 5-11. 


13 

Do . 

Fob 19-2.5. 


13 


Dec. 27. 




Oct. 14-Nov. 3_ 


29 

Do__ 

Nov. 18*Doc. 31... 


177 

Do . 

Jan. 1-14. 


81 

Do . 

Fob 5-11. 


36 

Do . 

Fob. 19-2.5. 


38 

Prohalingga __ 

Doc. 27. 



Tegal__ 

Oct 14-Dec 31.... 


26 

' Do . 

Jan.1-14. 


37 

Do. 

Feb. 5-n. 

i 

7 

Do . -_ __ 

Feb. 19-25. 

. j 

10 

Madagascar: 




Fort Dauphin (port). 

Nov. l~Dec. 16_ 

12 ! 

5 

Do . _ 

Feb.1-15. 

1 

1 

Itasy Province. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15_ 

4 

2 

Do-. 

Feb. 1-28. 

3 

3 

Majunga (port)... 

Nov. l-liO. 

1 

1 

Moratnanga Province_ 




Tamatave (port)- _ 

^ Nov. 1-30.. 

1 

1 

Tuuananvo Province_ 




Do. 




Tananarive (town). 

Oct. 16“Nov. 30... 

8 

7 

Do. 

Dec. 16-31. 

4 

4 

Do.. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28. 

4 

4 

Mauritius Island__ 




District— 




Flacq. 

Dec. 1-31. 

5 

4 

Pampleniousses_ 

.do.-. 

1 

1 

Plumes Williems. 

January-De com¬ 

64 

47 


ber, 1924. 



Port Louis. 

February-Decem¬ 

101 

92 


ber, 1924. 



Mexico: 




Tampico____ 

Apr. 6 , 192.5 , 



Morocco: 




Marrakech. 




Nigeria. 




Palestine. 




Jerusalem__ 

Mar. 3-9. 

1 


Pteru: 




Callao. 

February, 1926.... 

6 

6 


llemarks 


Aug l-Sept 30, 1924: Cases, 
deaths, 20. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 11; deaths, 11 Corre¬ 
sponding month 1923: Cases, 
15; deaths, 5. 


IneJuding 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 

Do. 

Declared epuleimc, Province of 
Socrabayii. 

Mar. 29“Apr. 4, 192.'»: 2 plague 
lats found. 

Kpidemic plague in one locality. 


Province. Epidemic in one lo¬ 
cality 

Pekalongan Province. 


Province. Epulomlc. 
Pekalongan Piovinco. 


Bubonic. 


Nov. 1-Dec 1.5, 1924- Cases, 49; 
deaths, 34. Jan. 16-Fcb, 28, 
1925: Cases, 6, deaths, 6. 

Oct. 16-Dec. 31,1924- Ciuscs, 298; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan l-Feh. 28: Cases, 357; deaths, 
296. 


Year 1924: Cases, 161; deaths, 144. 


Not present March, April, May. 


Plague rat found in vicinity of 
Oovornment wharves. 

Feb. 9, 192.5. Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to he 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

August-November, 1024: Cases, 
387, deaths, 317. 
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108^1 

oarntmtA, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, and yellow 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 15, 1925—Continued 


PLAGUE— CoTitiiiucil 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

fiiain: 





Bangkok. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 

1 

1 


Do. 

Jan. 26-Mar. 21-_. 

7 

6 


Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 





Turga. 

October, 1924.. 


3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Buttlemorits. 




Singapore. 

Nov.O-l.'l. 

1 

1 


i)o. 

Jail. 4-Mar 21 „ . 

20 

6 


Do. 

Mar 2H-Apr. 4_ 

4 


One plague rat. 

Syria; 




Beirut. 

Jan. 11-20.- 

1 



Turkey. 





Coustantmoplo. 

Jan 9-15. 

5 

5 


Union of Houth Africa. 

Nov 22 Jan 3--.. 

28 

15 

In Cape Province, Orange Free 
State, and TransvaaL 

Do. 

Jan 4-Mar. 21- 

61: 

21 

On vessel.'; • 





S S. ('Onde. 




At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1924. Plague lat found. Ves¬ 
sel left for Tamatftve, Mada- 
gOwSear, Nov. 12, 1924, 

Steamship.. 

November, 1924_-- 

1 

1 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djlbuti, Red Seaport. 


SMALLPOX 


Algt'ria--. 




Algiers. 

Jan i-Mar. 31-- 

10 

_ 

Arabia. 




Aden. 

Jan 2.'!-Mar 21 . 

32 

1 

Argentina 




Buenos Airo.s.. 

Mar. l.'i-21. 

1 


Belgium. 

Jail 1-Fob 10 - 

4 


Bolivia. 




La Par..-. 

Nov. 1-I)ec 31_ 

20 

11 

Do. 

Jail i-Mar. 3J-- . 

. 

12 

Brazil 




Pernambuc*o. 

Nov 9-Jaii. 3. 

100 

27 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14- 

103 

50 

British East Africa: 




Kenya— 




Mombasa. 

Jan. 18-Fcb. 28— 

66 

J4 

Do.. 

Mar 8 28 .. . .. 

29 

7 

Uganda— 




Entebbe. 

Oct. i-ai 

4 


Tanganyika Terntoi y- 

Fob 1,1~21 ... , 

1 


British iSoutU Africa 




NorUiorn Rhodesia. 

Oct. 28-Dee 

57 

2 

Do . 

.Tan 27 Feb 2 .... 

3 


Southern Rhodesia. 

Jan. 29~Maj 18--. 

3 

i 

Bulgaria: 




Sofia. 

Mar. 12-18. 

1 


Canada: 




Alberta— 




Calgary. 

Mar 15-21. 

1 


British Columbia— 




fkvian Falls ___ 

Mar. 7-27. 

6 


Vancouver. 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3. 

32 


Do. 

Jan, 4 Apr. 12 ... 

305 


Do. 

Apr. 19-25. 

8 


Victoria 

Jan 18”Apr. 25. .. 

11 


Manitoba— 




WinnipOK. 

Dec. 7 Jan. 3. 

14 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 27. 

30 


Do. 

Apr, 5-11. 

1 


New Brunswick— 




Bonavouturc and 

Jan. 1-31. 

1 


(Jaspo Counties. 




Northumberlaud. 

Feb. 8-14. 

1 


Ontario 




IToTrillf nn 

Jan, 24-30. 

1 


Kingston - - _ 

Apr. 12-18. 

1 


Ottawa. 

]vfir.29-Apr, L... 

1 


Welland. 

Mar. 22-Apr. 26„ J 

7 



July I Dcc. 31, 1924; Castvs, 409. 
Jaii. 1-20, 19J5. Cases, 107. 

Imported. 


Natives. 


Varioloid. 


Very mild. 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27,1924; Oases, 33. 
Dec. 28,1924, to Apr, 25, 1926; 
Oases, 69; deaths, 1. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 15, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Dale 

Case-s 

Deaths 





' Colombo . 

Jan IS Feb 7. 

4 


Do - . 

Mar 8-28.. 

11 


China; 




Amov _ _ _ 

Nov. 9-Feb 21_ 



Do. 

Feb 22-Mar. ?8... 


11 

Antiing.. 

Nov. 17-l>oe 28 -- 

5 


Do. 

Jan 5-Feb 14. 

15 

1 

Do. 

Mill. 2-29 . 

8 



Mar. 19-28-._ 




Nov. 2- Mar. 21_ 



Hongkong.. 

Nov. 9-Jan 3. 

6 

2 

Do„r^. 

Jan, 4-Feb 7. 

0 

7 

Do . 

Fob. 15-Apr. 4_ 

27 

13 

Manchuria— 




Dairen ___ 

Jan 19-Feb 1 .... 

2 


Harbiij __..._ 

Jiin 19-Feb tl_ 

5 


Nanking .. 

.Ian. 4~Mar 28-_.. 



Shanghai. 

Dec 7 27 . 

1 

2 

Do. 

Jan. 18-Mar 7_ 


8 

Chosen* 




Seoul. ... 

Doc. 1-31. 

1 


(''olombia. 





Feb 1.5-28. 

2 


Santa Marta_ 

Mar 15-28. 



Cuba. 




Santiago ___ 

Apr. 12-18. 

3 

1 

Czechoslovakia..... 




Dominican Republic: 





Mar. 8-21. 

3 


Dutch Guiana. 





Apr. 20. 

1 


Ecuador 




Guayaquil_ 

Nov. 16-Dec. 15... 

4 


Egypt. ' 




Alexandria ..........._ 

Nov. 12-Dec. 31... 

10 


Do. 

Jan 8 28. 

8 


Do. 

Feb 26-Mar. 4_' 

1 


Cairo........ 

Jim 29-Feb. 4 . 

1 

1 

Esthonia.. 




France...... 




Do .i 

January, 1925_ 

10 


Dunkirk 

Mar 2 8 . 

1 


St. Malo. 

Feb, 2-8. 

7 

1 

Ocrmanv___ 




Fran k fort-on-Afain . . _ 

.Tan. i-ld. 

1 


Gibraltar _ 

Det\ 8-14'. 

1 


Gold Coast___ 




Great Britain: 




England and Wales 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 

472 


Do. 

Jan.4-*Apr. 11. 

1,912 


Newcast le-on-Tyne ... 

Jan J8-Feb. 21„.. 

9 


Do. 

Mar. 1-7 . 

1 


Greece....___ 




Do. 




Saloniki...__ 

Nov. ll-Doc. 22... 

3 


Haiti: 




Capo Haitien _ _ 

Mar. 22-Apr. 2 _ 

6 


India____ 



Bombay_ 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3_ 

30 

18 

Do . 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14 _ 

389 

190 

Calcutta_ 

Oct. 26-Jan. 8_ 

307 

170 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21__ 

2,669 

1,875 

Karachi. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3_ 

16 

2 

Do. 

Jan 4-Feb. 14. 

52 

6 

Do. 

Feb. 22-Apr. 4_ 

67 

21 

Madras. 

Nov. JG-Jan. 3_ 

122 

48 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7_ 

552 

212 

Do. 

Mar. 16-28. 

196 

83 

Rangoon. 

Oct, 26-Jan, 3_ 

86 

28 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Fob. 7_ 

287 

40 

Do. 

Fob. 15-Mar. 28.. J 

894 

127 


Rpinarks 


July 27-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 27; 
deatlivS, 1. 


Present. 


Prevalent. 

Present. 


Do. 


Pro.sent in mild form in localities 
in vicinity 

April-June, 1924 Oase.s, 1; occur¬ 
ring in Province of Moravia. 


Dec. 1 31,1924: Cases, 2. 

July-December, 1924* Cases, 81. 

From vessel In quarantine. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ituyth from Sfax, 
Tunis 

June 29-Nov, 8, 1924; Cases, 7, 


July-December, 1924: Cases, 106,* 
deaths, 1. 


Janmiry-Jiine, 1924: Cases, 170; 
denlhs, 27, 

July “December, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 


Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 192.»5: 
f'Uscs, 12,964; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan. 4~Mar. 7, 1925; Cases, 
32,782; deaths, 7,461. 
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CHOLEKA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received ft'oni December 27, 1924, to May 15, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—-Continued 


Place 


Indo-Cbina. 

Province— 

Anftin. 

Po. 

Cambodut---- 

Po. 

Cochin-China. 


Saigon _ 


Po— 

Do... 

Tonkin- 

Do... . 

Iraq. 

1)0 . 

Bogdiul. 

Do. 

Italy. 

Jamaica. 


Do.. 


KingvSton.. 

Japan.. . 

Nagasaki. 

q^aiwan.. 

Java: 

East Java- 

Pasoorocan .. 

Do. 

Soerahnya .. 

Do . 

West Java — 

Bat am. 

Batavia__ ..... 

Do. 

Buitenzorg.. 

(vherihon. 

Do. 

Krawaiig.. 

Pekalongan.. 

Do. 

Pemalang.. 

Preanger. . __ 

Latvia. 


Lithuania. 

Mexico: 

Chiapas (State). 

Durango-.. 

Do.. 

Guadalajara. 

Do . 

Do. 

Mexico City_ 

Do.-.-. 

Monterey. 


Oaxaca (State)... 

Bslimi Crua. 

Do. 

Saltillo. 

San Luis Potosi. > 

Tampico. 

Vera Cruz..-_ 

Do. 

Villa Hermosa... 


Yucatan State. 

Nigeria. 


Date 


Aug l-Sept. 30- 

Dec 1-31. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30. 
Dec. 1-31. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 3.. 

Jan. 4-Feb.21.. 

Mar 1-14- 

Aug 1-Sepl 30. 
Dec. 1 31 ... . 
Jim.' 29-Jan. 10.. 

Jan 11-20- 

Nov 0 Dec. 27.. 
Mar. 1-7. 


Cases 


40 

167 

40 

30 


Nov 30-Dec. 27—. 


Do-. 


Eeb 

Jau 


Oct. 

Nov 

Oct. 

Jan 

Oct 

Oct 

Iiec 

Dec 

Oct 

Jan. 

Jan 

Oct 

T>co 

Jau 

Nov 


0-Apr. 12. 
D31. 


26“Nov 1 ... 
. 12 19. - 

10-Doc 31- 
1,'v-Mar 11 


11 20 _ 

21-Nov. 14- 
20 Jan 2... 
25-3 L - . 

14- NOV.24. 

1-2H .. 

15- 21_ 

14 Nov. 24- 

25-31. 

S-]4 . 

lh-24. 


Mot. 1-.. 

Doc 1-31.. 

Jan. 1-Mar 31.. 

Dec. 23-29.. 

Jau. 0-Mar. 23.. 
Apr. 21 27. - . 
Nov. 23-Dec. 27.. 
Jan. n-Apr. 18.., 


Mar. 1-. 

Dec 1-31. 

Feb 22-Mar. 31- 
Feb 22-Apr 11. 
Mar. 29 Apr. 11. 

Doc 11-31. 

Jan. l-Apr. 20.- 
Dec. 1-Jan. 3— 
Jau. 5-Apr. 19.- 
Dec. 28-Jan 10- 

Apr 5-11. 


32 

14 

10 

238 

138 

4 

2 

1 


685 

461 

2 

2 

19 

1 

15 

3 

1 

22 

3 

1 

1 


Deaths 


212 

09 


Beniorks 


Aug 1-Sopt. 30, 1024; Cases, 223; 
deaths, 70. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 485; deaths, 114. 


Aug. 1-Scpt 30,1924: Cases, 115; 
deaths, 49. Doc P31, 1924; 
('ases, 50, deaths, 13. 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Do. 


June 29-Dt>c 27, 1924* Cases, 63. 
Nov 30, 1924-Jan 3, 1025' Cases, 
.^0 Hoportod as alastrim. 

Jan 4 Apr. 25, 1025: Cases, 275. 

Beporlcd as alastrim. 
lleported as alastrim. 

Aug 1 Nov 15, 1924. Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 


Batavia Residency. 


Province. 

Pekalongan Kcvsidency. 

Oft. 1-Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 5. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 1926; Cases, 6. 
Jan. 1-31, 1926. Cases, 2. 

Reported sc\'erely prevalent. 


Jan. 24, 1926- Outbreak. Mar. 

14, 1925, present. 

Reported severely prevalent. 


Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

In country towns. 

January-June, 1924; CaaeSf SSt, 
deaths, 87. 

July-Novembor, 1924: Caaes, 87; 
deaths, 25 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—-Contlmied 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 15, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


PlftCO 


Paraguay 

Asuncion. 

Persia: 

Teheran.. 
Do.... 

Peru: 

Are<juipa.. 


Phlllppiiio Islands. 

Manila.. 

Poland.. 


Portugal: 

Lisbon.. 

Do . 
Oporto.. 
Do.. 
Kussia. 


Senegal* 

Dakar. 

Siam ’ 

Bangkok. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sierra I^one. 

FrtH‘town. 

Kuiyiina..._ 

Spain: 

Barcelona. 

Do. 

Cadiz. 

Do. 

Madrid. 

Do. 

Malaga . 

Do. 

Valencia. 

Do. 

Straits Sfittlenients* 

Singapore. 

Switzerland: 

Berne. 

Lucerne. 

Do. 

Syria* 

Aleppo. 

Do. 

Beirut. 

Damascus. 

Do. 


Date 


Jan. 4>10.. 

Sept. 23-Dec. 31. 
Jan. 1-31. 


Nov. 24-30. 
Jan. 1-31... 


Mar. 29-Apr- 4_ 


Dec 7, Jan. 3_ 

Jail 4-.\pr. 5. 

Nov. 30-Doc. 27.. 
Jan 11-Mar. 14.. 


Mar 16-22. 

Dec 28-Jnn 3... 
Jan. 18-Fcb 21. 
Mar 1-21.. 


Fob. 7-14.- 
Mar IMS. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 31 
Mar 19-25.. .. 

Nov 1-Dec. 3!_I 

Jan 1-Feb. 28.| 

Year 1924 . 

January- February 
Nov 2.i-Jan. 3. 

Jan 4-Apr. 18— 

Nov 30-Dec. 0_j 

Feb. 16-Mar. 28.. 

Feb. 22- Apr. 4_| 

Mar 15-21. 

Nov 1-Dec. 31.. 
Jon 1-31. 


Nov 23-Dec 27. 
Jan. 4“Feb. 28. . 

Feb. 11-20. 

Jan 0-13. 

Feb. 11-20. 


Cases 


Deaths 


18 


Remarks 


Sept 21-Der. 28, 1924* Cosos, 30; 
deaths, 2. Jan. 4-Feb. 7,1925: 
Cases, 13, deaths, 1. 


January-June, 1924 Cases, 18,229. 
July-Novenil>er, 1924: Cases, 
3,605. 


From S. S. Eliniua. 


Tripoli* 

Tripoli. 

Tunis 

Tunis. 

Do. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople ... 

Do. 

Union of South Africa. 


Cape Province. 

Do Aar District. 

Do. 

Natal.. 

Orange Fuhj State. 

Ladybrand District_ 

Transvaal. 

, Do. 

Uruguay. 


July 14-Jan. 2. 63 

Nov 25 Dec. 29.— 42 

Jan l-Apr. 15. 

Doc. 13-19. 5 

Mar. 16-22. 2 


35 

307 


Feb 1-21. 

Jan 25-31. 

Nov. 9-Jan 17 

Mar. 1-7. 

Nov. 2-8. 

Jan.15-31. 

Nov. O-Jan. 10, 
Feb. 1-21. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 1924: Cases, 14. 
Jan. J-31, 1925* Cases, 4—iia* 
lives 

Outbreaks. 

Outbreak at railway camp. 
Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Outbreak on farm. 

Do. 

Outbreeks. 

Januaiy June, 1024; Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July-Novembor, 1924: Oases, 63; 
deaths, 6. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Contiiined 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 16, 1926—-Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Pla <!0 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Yugoslavia; 

Belgrade_ 

Mar. l-Apr.7 

6 



On v«8^1. 

S. S. Eldridgo.- -_ 

Mar. 23 - - - T 

1 


At Port Town.sond, from Yoko¬ 
hama and ports. 

At Bantit^o de Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At 8t. Malo, France, January, 
1924, from 8fax Tunis; l)o- 
licv(*(i to have imported small- 
])ox infection. 

8. 8. Habana -----. 

Feb. 18. 

1 


8.8. Ruyth...-__ 








TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria- 

Algiers. 


Argentina* 
Kosurio 
Bolivia 
l^a Paz- 
1 ) 0 . 
1 ) 0 . 

Bulgaria... 


Nov l-Dec 31 
Jan. 1-Mur. 31. 


5 

13 


1 

A 


Jan. 1-31 


1 


Nov. 1-Dee. 31...- 3 

Janu 1-31.... 2 

Mar. 1-31. 1 


Do.. 

Cbile; 

Cone^epcion 

1)0 . 

1)0 . 

Iquique.. . 

Do ... 
Tal(*ahuano 

Do. 

Valijaraiso. 

China* 

Antung-.-- 

Chosen. 

("heniulpo. 

Beoiil. 

Do_ 

Czechoslovakia. 

Do. 

Egypt. 

Alcxandiia. 

Do. 

Cairo. 

Do. 

Esthonia. 

Do. 

France. 

Gold Coast. 

Greece. 


Nov 25-Dec 1.. 

Jan. (V-12. 

Jan 27-Feb. 2 .. 
Nov 25-Dec. 1.- 
Fcb 1-Mar. 28 . 
Nov 10-Dec 20. 

Jan 4-10. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 7 
Jan IJ-Mar. 28. 


1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

4 

17 


Mar. 16-22. 1 


Feb. 1-28. 1 .. 

Nov 1-30.. 1 1 

Feb 1 28. 2 1 


Jan.1-31 


14 


Dec 3-9. 

Mar. 12-18_ 

Oct. 1-Dec. 23. 
Jan 22-28. 



Jan 1-31 


4 


Do. 

Athens.. 

Saloniki 

Do.. 


Feb. 1-Mar, 31.. 7 

Nov. 17~Dec. 15... 3 2 

Jan. 25-31. 1 . 


Japan. 

Latvia. 


Lithuania. 

Do.... 


Mexico: 

Durango. 

Do. 

Guadalajara.... 
Mexico City... 

Do.. 

San Luis Potosi 


Dec. 1-31. 

Mar 1.5-31. 1 

Dec. 23-29. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3. 80 

Jan. ll-Apr, 18.... 91 

Mar. 8-14. 


1 

1 

1 


July 1-Dcc. 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 


January-Juno, 1924; Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28 

July-Octobcr, 1924: Cases, 5. 


December, 1924. Cases, 5. 


Dec. J-31, 1924. Cases, 5. 

July-Octobcr, 1924 Cases, 7, 

Oct 1-31, 1924 1 ctiso. 

May-June, 1924. Case.s, 116; 
deaths,8 

July-Dewmber, 1924; Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4. 


Aug. 1-Nov. 16, 1924: Cases, 2. 
Octobei-Dt timber, 1924; Cases, 
30. Feb. 1-28, 1925: Cases, 11. 
Augiist-Octoboi, 1924: Cases, 16; 
deaths, l. 

Jan. 1-31, 1926; Cases, 27; deaths, 

2 . 


Including municlpidities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 


41707°—25-4 
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22 , 1925 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ntinued 

Bej^orts Recetred from December 27. 1924. to May IS, 1925—Coniinued 

TYPHUS PEVBK—Oontlniied 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





November, 1924: Cases, 6. 





Nov. 12-Dec. 29, 1924: Caws, 10. 


Dec. 23-29_ 

1 



.do...i 

2 



_ 

Do .. 

Jan. 20-26.1 

1 



MilrvAh - __ - 

.do.. 

1 




Mar. 24-30. 

1* 




Feb. 10-Mar, 23... 

2 




Feb. 24-Mar. 2.... 

2 



Peru; 

ArAQiiipa_-_........ 

Nov. 24-Dec. 31... 


3 


Pnlftfifl * * _ _ 




Sept 28,1924-Jan. 3,1925: Ceases, 
751; dcalte, 57. Jan, 4-Feb. 7, 
1925; C’ases, 581; deaths, 49. 

Portugal: 

Dec. 2d-Jan. 4. 


2 

0|K)rto_____ 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7.. 

2 



PfiTfiAniA _ 



January-June, 1924: Coses, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-I>ecember, 1924: Cases, 288; 
deaths, 38 

Do. 


1 


Constauza__ 

Dec. 1-20-. 

1 i 


Do . 

Feb 1-28. 

2 ; 


Russia _____ 




Jan. l-June 30, 1924' Cases, 

Leningrad_.............. 

June 29-Nov. 22— 

12 


95,682. July-November, 1924- 

Spain: 

Madrid. 

Year 1024. 


3 

Cases, 84,729. 

Malaga __ 

Dec 21-27. 


1 


Sweden; 

Goteborg_ 

Jan. 18~Feb. 28..,. 

2 


Tunis ..-. 

. 1 


July 1-Dee 20,1924: Cases, 40. 

Tunis _ 

Mar. 5-26. 

9 

1 

Do. 

Apr. 2-15. 

18 

3 


Turkey. 

Constantinople.. 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 


Do . 

Union of South Afiica.. 

Jan. 2-Mnr. 7. 

9 

1 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924’ Cases, 315; 
death.s, 87. Jan. 1-Fob. 

Cape Province.. 

Nov. 1-Dee. 31_ 

r2fi 

24 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Mai. 15_ 

74 

9 

1925 ("Ases. 159; deaths, 17; 
native. In white population 
cases, 12. 

East London_... 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 


Do. 

Jan. 18-Apr. 4. 

3 

2 


Port Elizabeth. 

Feb. 22-28 . 

1 



Natal .. 

Nov 1-Dec. 31.... 

130 

50 


Do. 

Jan, 1-Feb. 28. 

43 

5 


Do... 

Mar. 1-7. - .. 


Outbreaks. 

Durban.... 

Feb. 16-Mar. 14... 

2 

1 . 

Orange Free State_ 

Nov. 1-Dec 31_ 

59 

8 


Do. 

Jan. i-Feb, 28_ 

32 

3 

Native. 

Transvaal_ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

30 

5 

Do. 

1 Jan. 1-Feb. 28_ 

10 

1 

1 Do. 

Yugoslavia.___ .. 


Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924; Cases, 17; 

I deaths, 2. Mar. t^i4, 1925: 

Belgrade... 

Nov. 24-Dec. 28... 

6 

i _ 


1 

! Cases, 1. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast. 

Salvador; 

October-N ovem- 
ber, 1924. 

4 

4 


San Salvador. 

June-October, 

1924. 

77 

28 

Last case, Oct. 22,1924. 


X 
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THE EFFECTIVE AGENT IN THE PREVENTION OR ALLEVI¬ 
ATION OF THE CHITTENDEN-UNDERHILL PELLAGRA-LffiE 
SYNDROME IN DOGS* 

By Frank P. Undicrhill, Proft'ssor of Pharmaoolopy and Toxicolopy, and Lafayette B. Mendel, 
Profes.sor of PhysioIoKical Chemistry, Yule University 

The pollagra-likp syndrome in dogs described in 1917 by Chittenden 
and Underhill (1) has been adjudged by Goldberger (2) and his asso¬ 
ciates as clinically identical with black tongue'^ occurring spon¬ 
taneously in dogs, principally in the wSouth, and presenting a geographic 
distribution in the United States singularly like that of pellagra. 
Goldberger is also of the ojiinion that black tongue in dogs may 
prove to be an analogue of pellagra in man. It was clearly rceognized 
by Chittenden and Underhill that faults in the diet were undoubt¬ 
edly responsible for tln^ abnormal condition under discussion. These 
authors indicated the (character of the dietary fault in the following 
words: ^‘From the facts enumerated the conclusion seems tenable 
that the abnormal state may be referred to a dofi(‘ituu*y of some 
essential dietary constituent or constituents, presumably belonging 
to the group of hitlierto iiiirocognized but essential components of 
an adequate diet.’' 

The importance of the possible relationship of this disease in dogs 
to human pellagra has lieen the impetus for the continuation of the 
investigation which has had for its aim the determination of the 
cause and p()s.sible prevention or cure of the condition. Begun by 
the present authors (3) in 1918, the investigation is still incomplete, 
but sufficient data have now been accumulated to warrant tlie pub¬ 
lication of a brief note giving the present status of the experiment 
and presenting certain facts which may be regarded as the basis of 
a working hyjiothcsis for work now being carried forward which it is 
anticipated will eventually elucidate the problem. 

The investigation has been conducted from two standpoints, (a) 
that of prevention of tlie disease, and (6) that of cure once the disease 
has been induced. 

1 From the DopartmentwS of Pharnmcology ami Toxicology and Physiological Chemistry, Yale Univeiv 
8ity, New Haven, in cooperation with Field Studies in Nutrition, United States Public lloalth Service. 
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Having establisliod ]>y actual trial a dietary adequate to maintain 
dogs, a single known deficiency bas been created in an endeavor to 
determine tl^c cliaracter of the protective substance. It may be 
stated at once tJiat the syndrome is associated with a lack of some 
unknown constituent of butterfat. This substane® will prevent the 
incidence of tJic dise^ise in dogs, or, if tfie disease is once established, 
will either alleviate or cure it. The unknown substance present in 
blitter is not identical with fat soluble A, since active cod-liver oil 
fails to jirotecl against the <iiseaso or to modify appreciably the 
syndrome once establislied. It is also quite clear that if this effective 
agent partak<\s of the nature of a vitamin, its function is quite dif¬ 
ferent from functions of vitamins hitherto recognized. 

There has been some discussion relative to the r61e played by 
protein in the production of this pathological condition, ami in the 
present investigation particular attention has been paid to this fea¬ 
ture. The conclusion lias been reached that fresh beef possesses some 
protective a<‘ti<)ii, since it is easier to induce the disease in animals on 
a low meat diet than when much meat is given. In the absence of a 
sufficiency of tlie imknowm effective agent present in butter, the disease 
may be inductnl on a diet cont aining much meat, but a longer period 
of time is necessary. The same statements are true for casein which 
has been purified by boiling with alcohol. Whether the slight pro¬ 
tective action of (uisein and raw meat is associated with the proteins 
theinsidvcs, or whether small <(uantities of the protective substance 
pi’oseut in butterfat is included in raw meat and purified casein, is 
difficult of determination. It is quite evident, however, that the 
condition is not to be ascribed directly to a low protein content of 
the diet. 

The nature of the protective substance in butter has not yet been 
determined. Its content in different samples of butter varir^i con¬ 
siderably, the variation apparently being seasonal, since butter 
made in tlie late spring and early summer is much richer in the 
effective agent than that made in other seasons of the year. More¬ 
over, butter of known origin and rich in the protective substance 
gradually loses its effectiveness when kept in cold storage for a period 
of approximately one year or less. At times, at least, this loss in 
effectiveness against the disease is associated with a distinct loss in 
the color of the butter. 

The observation that loss of protective action is accompanied by 
diminution in color led to the possibility that there might be a func¬ 
tional relationship between the color and the effective agent of butter* 
It is well known that the carotinoids give to butter its characteristic 
color. Thus far no function has been ascribed to carotinoids in the 
animal body, although at one time Steenbock and his associates 
tentatively advancod the hypothesis of the identity of carotin and 
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the fat soluble A. Certain it is that, in general, the two have a similar 
distribution. The three food substances, butterfat, egg yolk, and 
carrots, contain carotinoids. In butterfat and carrots, carotin is 
preeminent; whereas in egg yolk the chief coloring matter is xan- 
thophyll, carotin being present in small quantities only. 

In view of the possible relationship in butterfat of color to protective 
action against the Chittenden and Underhill syndrome, experiments 
have been carried out witli both egg yolk and carrots as a substitute 
for butterfat. The results have demonstrated that egg yolk confers 
upon the organism of the dog a certain degree of protection, but is 
not as effective as butterfat. Whether tliis difference is due to tho 
fact that egg yolk contains xanthophyll rather than carotin, can not 
be stated at presemt. There is also the possibility that egg yolk 
contains variable quantities of carotin which may account for some 
of our results in which certain lots of eggs ap])oar to he more potent 
than others. 

Carrots, which may probably be considered as the best source of 
carotin, are particularly elfeclive in alleviating the Chittenden and 
Underhill syndrome when it is once initiated. Wo Iiave been so 
impressed witli tlu' eiri(‘iicy of carrots as a curative agent that, par¬ 
ticularly in view of tlu‘ remedial potency of th(^ yellow colored egg 
yolk and butter, wo have' adopted as a working hypothesis the possi¬ 
bility that the effective ag(mt is either a natural pigmentary sub- 
stanc(^ or some unidcuititied (‘ompound assoidated th(4*ewith. 

The results of various investigations in this and relatcKl fields may 
also find ('Xjilanation when interpreted through the medium of such 
an liypoth(»sis. 

The investigation is being continued. 

REFERENCES 

(1) C/hittcMidcn and Uriderliill: Am. J. Physiol., 1917, 44, p. l.‘h 

(2) Goldbergcr et a1: Pub. Health Hop., 1922, 37, p. 10G3; 1923, 38, p. 2711. 

(8) The earlier exiieriments in tliis investigation were made possible through 

grants from the Bachc Fund of the National Academy of Sciences, and the 

Russell Sage Institute of Pathology. 


PUBLIC HEALTH COURSES TO EE GIVEN AT UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1925 

An increasing mimi)er of universities and colleges of the United 
States, apparently, are o^cring courses in various piiblic health 
subjects at their summer sessions. In some instances an extensive 
program of courses is presented, including virtually every subject 
which a health officer or i)hysician might desire. 
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Columbia Univoreity has issued a separate announcement of 
courses in public health and preventive medicine and medical courses, 
some of three and some of six weeks’ duration—over 90 courses in 
ail. These are offered under the following heads: Public health 
and preventive medicine, nursing education, physical education, 
nutrition, special courses for social workers, and medical courses. 

The University of Michigan also presents a separate announce¬ 
ment of courses in hygiene, public health, and related subjects—a 
total of approximately 90 courees, covering a wide field of sub¬ 
jects of interest to sanitarians and physicians. In addition to the 
work at the univ(‘rsity in Ann Arbor, three courses are to be given 
at the laboratory of the Michigan Department of Public Health in 
Lansing. 

The Harvard Medical School aninmnccs graduate courses in vir¬ 
tually all branches of mc'dicine and the medical sciences. 

The Ihiivcrsity of Colorado oilers approximately 20 courses at 
Boulder, of general interest to sanitarians, and 9 courses at the 
School of Medicine in Denver, of special interest to both physicians 
and sanitarians. 

Both the Univemity of Iowa and the University of California, 
which conducted public health summer schools in 1924, again offer 
attractive lists of courses. 

liutgers Univemity, in cooperation with the New Jersey State 
Department of Health, presents a unicjuc program of courses for 
health ofiicers and public health nurses. Lectures will be given on 
Friday and Saturday of each week. Courses for public health nurses 
will be olTcnsl as a part of a more extensive program, (durses for 
health ofiicers and sanitary inspectors will he completed during the 
present summer session. 

Among the lecturers giving couives at those various institutions 
this year are llichanl A. Bolt, Hugh Cabot, Michael M. Davis, 
Haven Emerson, John N. Force, Allan W. Freeman, H. W. Hill, 

L. L, Lumsden, E. V. McCollum, Richard M. Olin, Earle B. Phelps, 

M. J. Rosenau, Thomas W. Salmon, Henry C. Sherman, John Sund- 
wall, Philip Van Ingen, Henry M. Vaughan, Frankwood Williams, 
and Francis Wood. 

Following is a list of the universities and colleges whi(*h have sub¬ 
mitted to the United States Public Health Service announcements of 
their courses for the summer of 1925, together with a list of institu¬ 
tions offering courses especially for public health nurses. Inquiries 
for detailed information should be sent to the addresses given. 
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tTNIVERSmUS OFFERING COURSES OF GENERAL INllSREST TO PHYSI¬ 
CIANS AND SANITARIANS 


University or 
college 



Columbia.-. 

University of 
Micliigan. 

U n i V (ir si ty of 
Colorado. 

University of 
Minnesota. 

University of 
Iowa. 

University of 
California. 

Un i v (' r si t y of 
Utah. 

Utah Agricultural 
College. 

Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Tech¬ 
nology. 

University of 
Oregon 

Harvard Medical 
School. 

Lehigh University- 

New York School 
of Social Work. 


New York., 
Ann Arbor. 

Lansing_ 

Houlder ... 
Denver_ 


j Minneapolis. 

jlowa City... 
Berkeley. 


Salt Lake City 


( 

ILogan. 


Eugene... 

Portland. 

Boston 


B e t h 1 ehem, 
Pa. 

New York.... 


Num¬ 
ber of 
public 
iiealth 
courses 

Date of summer 
session 

Duration of 
courses 

90 

July 6-Aug. H_ 

3 and 0 weeks. 

1 90 

June 22-Aug. 14... 

6 and 8 w'ceks. 

19 

June 22-July 27_ 

|Two terms of 

9 

July 28 Aug. 28. 

j 5 weeks each. 

15 

/Jtine 19--Aug. 1_ 

0 weeks. 

\ Aug. 1-Sept. 5. ___ 

5 weeks. 

f 50 

June 15-July 24_ 

6 weeks. 

1 6 

July 27 A\ig. 28,... 

5 weeks. 

8 

June 22-Aug. 1_ 

6 weeks. 

7 

[June 10-July 22_ 

0 weeks. 

i 

1 July 27-Aug. 28-. J 

5 weeks. 

7 

) June 15-July 25_ 

0 weeks. 

# 

1 July 27-Aug. 29... 

5 wtieks. 

5 

June 15-Sept. 15. 

Courses of va¬ 
rying lengths. 

2 

2 

jjunc 22-July 31 .. 

0 weeks. 

0) 

June 1- Sept. 30_ 

17 weeks. 

0 

July 6 Aug. 19_ 

t>3^ weeks. 

3 

July 6-Aug. 15_ 

0 weeks. 


*Numoioijij. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES OF 
INTEREST TO PUBJ.IC HEALTH NURSES 


SPECIAL 


University or college 


University of California. 

Southern branch_ 

University of Iowa_ 

University of Michigan. 

University of Minnesota 

Columbia University_ 

Western Reserve. 


Place 


Berkeley_ 

Los Angeles_ 

Iowa ('ity_ 

Ann Arbor_ 

(Minneapolis_ 

[ Field service 

New Y\irk_ 

[Cleveland_ 


Time 


June 22-Aug. 1. 
June 22-Aug. 8. 

0 weeks. 

June 23“Aug. 14. 
Juno 19-Aug. 1. 
June 19-Scpt. 26. 
July 6-Aug. 14. 

rMav 4-Sci)t. 4. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES OP SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES—Continued 


UllivorHity or college 

Place 

Time 

Pennsylvtinia Scliool of Social and 

Philadelphia_ . 

July h-Aug. 15. 

Health Work. 



Stanford University_ _ ! 

Palo Alto _ 

June 28 Aug. 29. 

Smith College (psychiatric work)-_ 

Northampton__ 

July 8-Aug. 29. 

Harvard Medical School (ph\sio- 

Boston_ 

June 16-Aug. 18. 

therapy). 



Peabodv College__ 

Nashville, Tcnn_ 

June 8-July 16. 

6 weeks. 

June 22- July 29. 

University of Washington_ 

University of Chicago_ 

Foil SCHOOL NCItSES 

Seattle.. _. _ 

1 Chicago__ 

Hyannis Normal SchooL_- 

Uvannis, Mass_ 

Not stat(ul. 

State Normal and Training School. 

Oswego, N. Y. _ 

July 6 Aug. 14. 

Pennsylvania State College_ 

Slate C\)11ege, Pa_ 

8 weeks. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS, PHYSICAL DIRECTORS, AND SCHOOL NURSES 




Number of 


University or college 

Place 

l)uhlic 

licalth 

Time 



courses 


George Peabody CJolIege. 

Nashville, Term_ 

50 

June 8-Aug. 26. 

Harvard Ihiiversity_ 

(Cambridge_ 

N uincrous. 

6 weeks. 

University of Chicago.. 

Chicago__ 

23 

June 22 July 29, 
July 30 Sept. 4. 


Pennsylvania State Col- 

State College, Pa . 

22 

June 29-Aug. 7, 

lc‘gc. 




University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Philadelphia_ 

21 

July 6-Aug. 15. 

East Stroudsburg, 
Pa, 

East Stroudsburg State 
Normal School. 


9 weeks. 

19 

Iowa State (k)llogo of 
Agriculture and Me¬ 

Ames, Iowa_ 

June 13“ July 22, 
July 21-Aug. 28. 


chanic Arts. 




Cornell University,_ 

New York University_ 

Tiliarfij N. Y .. _ 

18 

July 6“Aug. 14. 

July 7-“Aug, 14. 

New York City.i^ 

16 

University of Virginia_ 

University, Va_ 

14 

June 24. 

Milwaukee State Nor¬ 

Milwaukee, Wis_ 

13 

June 22*“July 31. 

mal School. 




University of Southern 
California. 

Los Angeles_ 

13 

June 29-Aug. 7. 


Iowa State Teachers 

Cedar Falls, Iowa , 

12 

June 3”-Aug. 21. 

College. 
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TJNIVBBSrnES AND COLLEGES OFFEEINO OOUE8ES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS, PHYSICAL DIRECTORS, AND SCHOOL NURSES— COU- 

tinued 


University or college 

Place 

Number of 
public 
health 
courses 

Time 

Illinois State Normal 

Normal, III_ 

Several. 

12 weeks. 

University. 




State Normal School_ 

Indiana, Pa_ 

Several. 


Alfred University- 

Southwest Texas Teach- 

Alfred, N. Y_ 

San Marcos, Tex._ 

Several. 
Se\ eral. 

July 1-Aug. 12. 

ers College. 




University of Kansas— 

Lawrence, Kans_ 

Several. 

June 11 July 18, 

New Haven Normal 

New Haven, (3onu. 

12 

July 20 Aug. 29. 

School of Oyinnahtics. 




Hunter College. 

Now York City.... 

9 

July G--Aug. 14. 

Stout Institute_ 

IVIenomonie, Wis. . 

9 

June 22--Aug. 21. 

Colorado College_ 

(/olorado Springs. _ 

8 

June 15-July 25. 

State Teachers (V)ll(‘ge_. 

San Diego, Calif.._ 

8 

June 29-Aug. 7. 

Oklahoma Agricultural 

Stillwater, Okla_ 

8 

June 1-July 30. 

and Mechanical Col¬ 
lege. 




American College of 

Chicago, Ill. 

7 

J>ine 22- Aug. 1. 

Physical Education. 




Johns Hopkins Univer- 

Baltimore, Md_ 

7 

June 30-Aug. 7. 

sity. 




University of New 

Durham, N. H_ 

7 

June 24“Aug. 7. 

Hampshire. 




Florida State C-ollege 

Tallahassee, Fla_ 

6 

June 10" Aug. 8. 

for Women. 




University of Pitts¬ 

Pittsburgh, Pa.... 

0 

June 29-Aug. 7. 

burgh. 




Willamette University.. 

Salem, Greg_ 

6 

Jurie 20 July 31. 
Aug. 3-Sept. 11. 

Bethanv (\)llege_ 

Lindsborg, Kans... 

5 


Clarendon College_ 

(Uarendon, Tex_ 

5 

10 weeks-June 3. 

Fordham Ihiiversity_ 

New York City_ 

5 

July 0 vVug. 14. 

Geneva College__ 

Beaver Falls, Pa... 

5 

Juno 15 Aug. 15. 

Morehouse College_ 

State Normal School_ 

Atlanta, Ga_ 

West Liberty, W. 

i 

June 15-July 25. 
June 10“Aug. 14, 

University of Florida_ 

Va. 

Gainesville, Fla.... 

5 

July 10 -Aug. 7. 

University of Kentucky. 

Lexington__ 

5 

11 weeks. 

Bucknell University_ 

Lowisburg, Pa_ 

4 

July 0-Aug. 14. 

Cleveland School of Ed¬ 

Cleveland_ 

4 

June 22-July 31. 

ucation. 




Cumberland Valley 

Shippensburg, Pa - 

4 

June 15-Aug. 15, 

State Normal School. 




Extension Summer 

Cory don, Iowa..... 

4 

June 3-Aug. 22. 

School, Iowa State 
Teachers College. 
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imrVERSmES anr oolleoes opferiko courses op special interest 
TO teachers, rarsiCAL directors, and school nurses— con¬ 
tinued 


University or college 

Place 

Number of 
public 
health 
courses 

Time 

Mount Shasta summer 
sesbion, (Miico State 
Teachers College. 

M o u n t Shasta, 
Calif 

4 

June 22-'July 31. 

Muskingum College_ 

New Concord jOliio. 

4 

June 15-Aug. 29. 

North (^arolifui (\jllege 

C}reensboro, N. C - . 

4 

June 16-July 27. 

for Women. 




College of Puget Sound-. 

Taeorna, Wash- 

4 

9 wrecks. 

UniverHity of Akron — 

Akron, Ohio__ 

4 

June 22“July 31. 

Uriivcrsity of Denver_ 

Denver, Colo_ 

4 

June 15 July 24, 
July 27- Aiig. 28. 

University of Missouri. _ 

Columbia, Mo_ 

4 

June fv-Aug. 1. 

Atlanta University.__ 

Atlanta, Ga. _ 

3 

June 9- July 31. 

Bluefield Tnstitute_ 

Bluefield, W. Va . 

3 

9 weeks. 

Carthage C(tllege.. 

Carthage, Ill. ..i. 

3 

June 9-July 18. 

Central WesUy an Col- 

Warren ton, Mo_ 

3 


lege. 




Colored Agricultural and 

Langston, Okla_ 

3 

12 weeks. 

Normal University. 




Clillowhee State Normal 
School. 

Cullowhee, N. C _. 

3 

June 2 Aug. 22. 

Edinboro State Normal ! 

Edinboro, Pa__ 

3 


School. 




Grove City College_ 

Grove City, Pa_ 

3 

June 23-Aug. 21, 

Teachers’ College of 

Indianapolis, Ind_. 

3 

June Kk-Aug. 26. 

Indianapolis. 




Marshall College_ 

Huntington, W.Va. 

3 

June 8-Aug. 7. 

Midland College_ 

Fremont, Ncbr_ 

3 

Do. 

Oregon State Agricul¬ 

Corvallis, (>reg. _. 

3 

June 22-July 31. 

tural College. 




Roanoke College. .. 

Sahmi, Va__ 

3 

June 15-July 25. 
July 25-Aug. 29. 

Sam Houston State 

Huntsville, Tex_ 

3 

June 1-Aug. 23. 

Teachers’ College. 




State College of Wash¬ 

Pullman, Wash_ 

3 

June 20-Aug. 14. 

ington. 




State Normal School_ 

Cheney, Wash_ 

3 

June UAug. 13. 

State Normal School_ 

West Chester, Pa.. 

3 

June 15-Aug. 15. 

State Teachers’ College. 

Harrisonburg, Va . 

3 

June 15-Aug. 28. 

Ttilano University. 

New Orleans, La.. 

3 

June 15-July 25. 

Uxuversity of North 
Dakota. 

U n i V e r s i t y, 
N. Dak. 

3 

8 weeks, June 10. 

West Virginia Thiiver- 
eity. 

Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

3 

11 weeks. 

Wilbcrforco University. _ 

Wilberforce, Ohio— 

8 

June 22-Aug. 1. 
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Tliere are approximately 70 other institutions which offer only 
one or two courses in the public health field, or which do not state how 
many such courses are included in their summer school cuiricula. 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 

ESTABUSHMENTS MCENSKD FOR THE PROPAGATION AND SALE OF VIRUSEvS, 
SERUMS, TOXINS, ANX> ANALOGOUS PHUDUCTS 

The following (able contains a list of the (‘stablishments holding 
licenses issued by the 'ri’onsury Deparlmonf in accoriiancc with th(3 
act of (\mgrcss a|)proved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act to regulate 
the sale of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous ])roducts in the 
District of (\)lum])ia, to regulate, interstate trallic* in said articles, and 
for ot.luT })ur[)os(\s/' 

The liceiis(‘s grant-e<1 to the following establishments for the prod¬ 
ucts mentioned do not imply an indorsennemt of the claims made by 
the manufacturers for their respective pre^parations. The granting of 
a license moans that inspections of the establishment concerned and 
laboratory (Examinations of samples of its f)r()ducis are made regu¬ 
larly to insun' the observaii(‘e of safcE nu'thods of manufacture, to 
ascertain freedom from (H)ntaininutioii, and to determine the potency 
of diphtheria antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin, botulinus antitoxin, anti- 
dysenteric serum, antimeningococcic serum, antipneumoeoccic serum, 
bact(Erinl vaccines, jmepared from typhoid bacillus, paratyphoid 
bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, diphtheria toxin-antitoxin mix¬ 
ture, and diphtlu'ria toxin for Schick test, tin' only produ(*ts for 
whicli potency standards or tests Imve been established. 

The enuxnoration of the products is as follows: vSerums are placed 
first, the antitoxins, being the older and more important, heading 
the list. "]"he other products ans arranged geiK'rally in the order of 
their origin. The items in each (dass are arranged alphabetically. 

Establisl^mcrits Licensed and Products for which Licenses have been Issued 

AMERICAN KSTAnUSnMRNTS 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich, -LiceTise No. 1: 

Diphtheria antitoxin; scarlet fever streptococcus antitoxin; tetanus antitoxhi; antianthrax sevum; antt- 
dyscntcric wrum; antlgonneoccic .scrum; antimeningoroccio serum; antipneiiniococolc serum, anti- 
Strcptoccic serum; hemostatic .scrum (l/apenta); normal horse serum, thyrohlcctomizcil horse serum; 
vaccino virus, rabies vaccine (CuminiiiR); tubermiin old, tuberculin T. R.; tuberculin 13 E.; tuboi- 
culiu n F ; bacterial vaccines made from acne baclliu.s, acne dirilococcus, colon bacillus, Priedlttnder 
bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, monmgocf^cus, micrococcus catarrhalls, paratyphoid 
bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, pnetimocw'cus, prodigiosus bacillus, psoudo- 
diphthciia bacillus, staphylococcus albua, staphylo(‘Occus aureus, streptococcus and typhoid bacil¬ 
lus; diphtheria toxin-antitoxin niixture; diphtheria toxin for Schick test; pollen extract; modified 
bacterial derivatives made from colon bacillus, gonococcus, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid 
bacillus B, pneumococcus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid 
bacillus. 
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IT, K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—License No. 2. 

piphtherJa antitoxin; perfringfons antitoxin; scarlet Cover streptococcus antitoxin; tetanus antitoxin; 
antianthrax scrum; anticlysenterlc serum; antlgonococcic serum; antimehtensis serum; antimen* 
gococcic serum; antipneumococcic serum; antistreptococcic scrum; normal horse serum; vaccine 
virus; rahics vaccine (Pasteur); rabies vaccine (killed viras); tuberculin old; tuberculin T. K,; 
tulierculin P. E.; tuberculin B. F.; tuberculin protcoso'free (Lyons); bacterial vaccines 
made from acne bacillus, cholera vibrio, colon bacillus, dysentery bacillus, FrledlSnder bacillus* 
gonococcus, influenza bacillus, meningococcus, microcotms catarrhalis, micrococcus melltensis, 
paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, plague bacillus, pneumo* 
coccus, pseudodiphtheria bacillus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcuR, and 
tyjihoid bacillus, sensitized bacterial vacx*ines made from iu*ne bacillus, cholera vibrio, colon bacillus* 
rriedlilridoi bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, meningococcus, micrococcus catarrhalis* 
paratyphoid bacillus A,paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, pueumococcus, pseudodiphtheria 
bacillus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aurens, streptococcus, and tyiihoid bacillus; diph¬ 
theria loxin-antitoxm mixture, diphiheiia toxin for Schick test; pollen extract; animal epidermal 
extract; animal food extract, vegetable food extract, poison ivy extract; pneumococcus antibody 
solution. 

Sloe Lahoratonas, Swift water, Pa.—Tiiccnsc No. 0: 

Piphtheiia antitoxin; tetanus antitoxin; normal horse scrum, vaccine virus; bacterial vaccines made 
from colon bacillus, gonococcus, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, staphylococcus 
albus, stiipliylococcus aureus, slroptoco«*c*us, and typhoid bacillus. 

The (’utter Jiiiboratory, Berkeley, Calif.—Licenw' No 8 

Diphtheria antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin; anlhslreplocoecic si'rum; normal bor.se serum; vaccine virus; 
rabies vaccine (Pasteur); rabies vaccine (killed viius), tuberculin old, tuberculin B. F ; bacterial 
vaccines made from acne bacUlus, colon bacillus, Fiicdlamicr bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, 
niiciococcus catarihalis, fiaratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, ponumo- 
coccus, pseudodiphtheria bai'illus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and 
typhoid liacillu.s; diphtheria toxin-antitoxin mixture, diphthern toxin for Schick test, pollen extract. 

Bureau of Jiaboiatones, Department of Health, New York City—License No 14 

Diphtheria antitoxin; tclauus antitoxin, antimeningococcic scruiu, antiprioumococt ic serum; normal 
horse serum, vaccine virus, rabies vaccine (Pa.steur); tuberculin old; and bacteruil viiccinCvS made 
from gonococcus, parnlvpboid liucillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, peitussi ; bacillus, pneumococciLS, 
stapbylococc'us albus, staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus, diphtheria toxin- 
antitoxin mixture, diphtheria toxin for Schick tivst. 

Ledtrle Antitoxin Lahoratoncs, Pcail Hivei, N Y.— LKimso No 17: 

Dipbtlicria antitoxin; scarlet ft'vcr streptococcus antito.xin, tetanus antitoxin, antianthrax serum; 
antidys-mtcric serum, antigouocwcic serum, antimeningococcic serum; antipneiimot'occic serum; 
antistreptococcic serum, measles immune serum, normal horse serum, vaccine vuus, rabies vaccina 
(Pasteur), lables vaccine (killed viru.s); tubeiculin (»ld, tubenulm B E., tuberculin B F.; bactoiial 
vaccines made from acne bacillus, cholera vibrio, colon bacillus, Fnedhlnder bacillus, gonococcus, 
influenza bacillus, meningococcus, micrococcus cjitarrhalis, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid 
baciilus B, pertu.ssi,s bacillus, plague bacillus, pneumococcus, pseudodyphthona bacillus, staphylo¬ 
coccus albus, staphylococcus auieus, stHphylociM-cu.s citreus, streptococcus, and tyhpoid bacillus; 
dijjhtheria loxin-untitoxm mixture; iiollen extract, poison ivy extract; diphihorm to.xiu for Schick 
test 

Bactono-Therapeutic T.aboratory, Asheville, N C'.—Llcensi* No 23. 

Watery extract of tubercle bacilli (von lltick); modified tubercle bacillus derivative (von Ruck), 

O. II Sherman, M D,, Inc , East .Teflorsoii Avenue, Detroit, Midi.—Incense No. 30 

Bacterial vnccine.s made from acne haciiius, colon bacillus, Friedliuid^^r bacillu.s, gonococcus, influenza 
bacillus, meningococcus, micrococcus caUuihahs, nonv irulent tubercle bacillus, paratyphoid bacillus 
A, paratyphoid bacillus B, peitussis bacillus, pneumococ-cus, jisiMidodiphtheria bacillu.s, staphylo¬ 
coccus albus, staphylococcus aiiicus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus, pollen extract. 

The Abbott Laboratories, 4735 East Kavenswood .Avenue, Chicago, Ill.—License No. 43. 

Bacterial vaccines made from acuo bacillus, colon bacillus, Fricdlhndor bacillus, gonococcus, influenza 
bacillus, niiciococcus catarrhalis, ixirtussis bacillus, pneumococcus, pseudodiphtheria bacUliW, 
staphylococcus albus, .staphylococcus aureus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus, pollen extract. 

Dr. W. T. McDougall, G40 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas (Uty, Kuns.—License No. 49; 

Babies vaccine (Pasteur). 

6t. Louis Pasteur Institute, 3514 Jmeos Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.—License No. 60: 

Ib’ibios vaccine (dilution method). 

The Hpjolin (’o., Kalamazoo, Mich.—License No. 51; 

Bacterial vaceincs made from colon bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacilliw, micrococcus catarrhalis, 
paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B. pneumococcus, pseudodiphtheria liacillus, staphy- 
locociMis albus, staphylococcus ameus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus; pollen extract, 
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E. R Squibb <fe Rons* Rosearob and Rlolo^iral Laboratori<‘s, New Rrnnswick, NT, .T > -LJ(*oriso No. 52: 

Diphtiieria antU-oxin; scailot fever stnqifocoreus oniito^in; tetanus antitoxin; antigonococclc serum; 
antinumingocoocic serum; antipneuinococcic serum; aniistieploeotjcie serum, noimal horse scrum; 
vaccme virus; rabies vaccine (Pasteur); tiactorial vaccines in.ido from acne i>aciniis, colon bacillus 
FriedKinder bacillus, gonococcus, mflneu/a Imcillns, meningococcus, niKTix^oceus catarrhalis, para¬ 
typhoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, iifrtus-^is* bitcillns, ptieumoc.K'CU'’, pseudodiplitheria 
bacillus, sttiphyloco.cus albus, staphylococcus aureus, stiiphylococcus citreu.s. strexitococeus, and 
tybpoid bacillus, leucocytic extract from the liorse; diphtheria loxm-antifoxin mixture; diphtheria 
toxin foi .‘tehick test; pollen extract, arsphcnamine; ncoarspheniimine; sodium nrsphenanune; sulpliur- 
sphenamine, solution of arsiihenaTnme 

Iffthoralory of (Minieal Pathology, I'liirty-hrst Street and Trooat A\cnue, Kansas City, Mo-“License 
No. 53. 

Rabies vaccine (I’asfeur). 

Dr. James Mel. Plullip.s, 2057 North High Street, Cohimbus, Ohio —License No SL 

Rabies vaccine (ililnlion method) 

Eli Lilly cV (*o , Indianipoli.s, iml —Licen.se No 50. 

Diphtheria antitoxin, ^(‘rulet fever stieptoeoccus antitoxin; tetanus .miitftxin, antimoningocoecic so- 
rum, an<Jst’'ftptoco(Ticse'"iim iioini.il hoisescrum, vaccine virus, i xbies vaccine (Ilanis), tubercuhn- 
old; tuberculin T R , tubei'uilin R F , tiitiereiilui H F.; bacterial vaecini's made fiom acne 
bacillus, cholerii vibrio, colon bacillus, Fredlaialei bacillus, goiu'coccus, inlliicnza bacillus, inenin- 
goeocfiis, mu’oeo<‘(‘U.s cutafiliulis. paratyphoid bacillus A, paratjpho'd bacillus B, yicrtu.ssis bacillus, 
plague bacillus, pncumacoi-tus, staphylocoitiis .ilbus, stayibylococcuh uuicus, slicptococ-ciis, and 
typhoid baciihiH, diphtheria toxin-antoioxin mixture, diphtheria toxin for Hchick test 

Swan Mveis Co , 21 h Niith Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind —License No 5S 

B.icteiitU MiowTie.s made, from acne bacillus, colon bacillus, FricdlHnder bacdlns, gonococcus, Influenza 
bacillus, miCTOcncx'us catarrhalis, inicTococcus totriigenus, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid 
b'cMn.'. 11, yiertussis bacillu.s, y5neumocoecii.s, pscudodiphtheria baeillu.s, .staidiylococcus albus, 
.staphvloeoccus aureus, streptoeoceus, and typhoid bacillus, pollen cxtiuct. 

Gilliland Laboratories, Marietta, Pa.- License No 03: 

Diphtheria until oxui; tetHiius antitoxin; nntimenmgoeiK'cic scrum; antlpneumocnccic serum; anti 
stieritoeocelc s<*inni, normal horse seiiim. vaeemc vinis; rabies vaccine (Pasteui); tuberculin old; 
tulieiculin B. IC , tulH^iculin 13 F ; bactcjial vaecmas made from neno bacillus, ponococcus, influenza 
bacillus, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertus.sts bacillus, pneumococcus, staph¬ 
ylococcus albus, stHphylncoctMis aureus, streptoroocus, and typhoid bacillus, diphtheria toxin- 
anlitoxm luixlurc, diphtheria toxin for Schick tf*st. 

Anliloxin and Vaccine Labo»’ntory, Dejvirtmeni of PuWic HiMilth, rommonwealth of Mas.suchusctts, 
Jurnaioa Plain, Bixston 30, Muss.- LKon.w No M’ 

Dii»htli<‘na untitovin; antlmenuipococcus serum, antipneiunococcus serum; x'ac<*fnc \nrtis; bacterial 
vaccine.s made horn paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillas B, and typlioid Imcillus; diph- 
tlieria toxm-anlitoxin luixtare, diphtheria loxiu for Schick te.st 

United States SlaiKlaid Products Co, Woodworth, Wis.—T/imisc No 06: 

Diphtheria a.otiloxin, scjirlet fever .strcpt*>coccus antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin, normal hor.so seium; 
bactciial vaccines made horn acne bacillus, colon hacJlI as, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, micro¬ 
coccus catarrhalis, paratyiihold bacillus A, paratyphoid, bacillus B, pcrtu.ssm bacillus, pneumo¬ 
coccus, psendodiphtheiia Inicilliis, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aiireiLs, s1rcptocoecu.s, and 
typhoid bacillus, diphtheria loxiii-anUtoxin mixture; diiihtheiia toxin for Scbick test. 

D L. llairis Laboratoiies, McUopolitun Building, Ht Imuis, Mo —License No (>6. 

Rabies vaecine (ilarri,s). 

The Arlington (’heinical (’o, Yonkers, N, Y—License No 67: 

Bacterial vaccines made from colon bacillus, micrococcus tctiogcnus, pncumococcu.s, staphylococcus 
albus, stophyloioeciis aiiieus. staphylococcus citreus, streptococcus, pollen extiai^t; ammal e.pidor- 
mal extract, animal food extract; vtigctnble food extract 

Dermatological Jtesomch l..abor,'itoiies, Phiindclphia, Ta. (branch of Abbott Laboiatones, f’hicago, Ill.— 
I,(icensc No 68. 

Arsphenannne, iieoarspiionami ue; suliiharsphennmine 

11. A. Metz Laboratoiios, 122 Hudson Ptreet, New York City—License No. 09 

Arspbonamine; ueoarsphenannne; sodium arsphonamine, silver ansphonamlne; neo.silver orepbRUa- 
tninc, sulpharsphonainlnc. 

Synthetic Drug.s and Diaraenol Laboratories, Buffulo, N. Y.—Jaceaso No. 70- 

Ai.splieiiamiue; neoarsphenamiiie; sodium uisphcnamino, sulpluusphenaiiuno. 

Hynson, Westeott & Dunning, Baltimore, Md —License No 70: 

Suspension of arsiihenamiius su.sptm.sion of neoarapheuamme. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Work.s, St Louis, Mo.—License No 77; 

Arapbenauilnc; neoarsphenaminc 

Agricultural Experiment Station, College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.—License 
No. 81. 

Botulinus antitoxin. 
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Powers-Weightman-Rmengartan Co., Philadelphia, P8.-~Llcen3e No. 82: 

Arsphenamine; neoarsphenamino; sulpharsphenmiiixie; a compound of glucoso with arsphenamlna 
baae. 

Terrell Laboratories, 311 State Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex.—License No. 84: 

Rabies vaccine fkilled virus) 

Jensen-Salsbury Laboratories, Kan.sa.s City, Mo.—License No, 85: 

Hotulinus antitoxin; rabias vaccine (killed virus). 

Cook Laboratories, fi3(i T-ake Shore Drive, (’hieago, 111 —License No. 86: 

Bacterial v accmcb made from acne bacillas, colon bacillus, Friedliindor bacillus, gonococcus, Influenza 
bacillus, niicrccoccu.s ciitarrhalis, paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, 
ptieuniococcu.s, .staph>lococcus albu.s, staphylococcus aiueus, streptococcus, and typhoid bacillus; 
diplithcna toxin-aiititoxin mixture 
The Nco.sol (’o , 72 Kingsley St,, Buffalo, N. V —Liccn.se No 90. 

Bolutlon of ncoaisplicimiTunc, solution of sulpharspbenainine. 

IJoHistcr-Sticr Laboraloiic.s, 312 Old National Bank Bldg., Spokane, Washington —License No. 91: 

J\)Jlpn extract 

DoPree Laboratories, Ifolland, Michigan —License. No 93 
Arspi 1 enainuic. neoarapluinamiue 
The Jackson Infinnaiy, Jackson, Mississippi.—License No. 96. 

Rabies vaccine (Pasteur). 

FOREIGN ESTABLISHMENT8 

Institut Pastcin dc Palis, Pans, France.—T.icense No. 11. SclhriR agents for the tTnitod States' Pasteur 
Laboratonc.s of America, 306 W’est Eleventh Street, New York City 
Diphtheria antitoxin; tetanus antitoxin, antiunthrax serum: antulysenteric serum; anti plague serum; 
antHtrcptococi'ic seiiim, bacterial vaccines made from cholera vibrio, plague bacillus, stopliylococcus 
albn.s, and staphvlococcu.s aureus. 

Farbwerko Hocehst, vorm. Meustei Lucius und Briimng, Hoechst am Mam, Germany.—License No 24. 
Selling agents for tbo United States- H A MeU Lalwatories, 122 Hudson St , New York (Mty 
Diphtheria arititoiin, tetanus antitoxin, antistreptococcic serum; normal horse serum, tuberculin old; 
tubeiculin T. R.; tuberculin B. E,; tulwculin B F.; bacterial vaccines made from cholera vibrio, 
gonococcus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, and Maphylococcus citieus, typhoid 
bacillus; sensitized bacterial vaccine made from typhoid bacillus; arsphenamino; neoarsphenamine; 
sodium arsphenannne, silver arsphenamme, neosilverarsphenamme, sulphoxylarsphenamino. 

E Merck, Darmstadt, Gcimany—License No 31: 

'ruberculin Ointment (Moro). Selling agents foi the United States: Merck & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York ('ity. 

Connaught .\iititoxm Laboratory, Univensity of Toronto, Canada.—I^icense No. 73. 

Dijihthona antitoxin, tetunns antitoxin. 

Les EtablKsscmciits Poulenc Frcrcs, 92 llue-Vicille-<iu-Toini>le, Pans, III, France,—Licen.se No. 74. Sell 
ing agents foi the Piiited States: Geo. J, Wallaii, 6 Cliff St., New York City. 

Bacteiial vacvmc.s made from gouoc(K'cus, micrococcus tetragenus, iiertussis bacillus, staphylococcus 
albu.s, staphylo<’oceus aureu.s, und synococcus. 

Labonitoirc de Biochimic Mcdicale, 92 Rue Michel-Ange, Paris, Franco.—License No. 83: 

Sulpharsphennmuie Selling agents for the United States. Auglo-Freuch Drug Co., 1270 Broadway, 
New York City. Selling agents for Porto Kico- C’has Vere, Box 216, Sun Juan, P. R 
Istduto Siojoterapico Milanese, Milan, Italy. -Licoase No. 87. 

Antiunthrax serum, bacterial vaecmes made fiom gonococcus, pneumococcus, staphylococcus albus, 
staphyUx'occus aiiieus, staphylococcus citreus, and streptococcus; neoarsphenamine Bolling agents 
foi the United States. Neother Products (''o , 60 Union Square, New York ('ity. 

Boots Pure Drug Co , Ltd., Notlinghrm, England.—License No. 92* 

Arsphenamine Digliicoside Selling agents for the United States. The United Drug ("o, 43 Loon 
Sticet, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Etablisscments Mouneyrnt, Vi!laneuvc-la-Garcnnc, Seme, France.—ideense No. 94: 

Phospharsphciiaiiiinc Belling agents for the United Btates. G. J. Wallau, 0 Cliff Strec't, New York 

City. 

Institut National dc Vaccinothorapie, 26 Rue Page.s, Buresnes (Seine) near Paris, France.—License No. Ot*); 
Bacterial vaceiaes made flora colon bacillus, enterococcus, Friedltinder bacillus, micrococcus catar- 
rhahs, micrococcus tetragonas, pneumococcus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureus, and 
streptococcus. 

Behringswerke, A. G , Marburg-am-Lahn, Germany.—License No. 97: 

Bacterial vaccines made from gonococcus, staphylococcus albus, and staphylococcus aureus. 
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DIGEST OP CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISION 

Tort action for damages for illness caused hy eating restaurant food 
containing dead mouse, —(New Hampshire Supremo Court.) The 
plaintiff, a woman, while a customer in flofendants^ restaurant, was 
made ill by eating some food containing a dead mouse. The finding 
of the mouse in her food made her sick immediately and a nervous 
shock resulted. The trial in the lower court resulted in a verdict 
for the plaintiff. The supreme court set aside the verdict, making 
a retrial necessary, on tiie ground that certain evidence given on be¬ 
half of the plaintiff at tlie trial should have been excluded. The 
supremo court, however, decided some interesting points, and the 
following is taken from the court’s opinion: 

* * * there was a duty [on defendants’' part] to aniieipato [the presence 

of the mouse in th(‘, food) if ordinary men in Dkj (i(‘fendan1s’ jdaeo would have 
foreseen the danger in acting for their ciistomers’ safety. Whether they would 
or not is a question of fact to he deter mined affirmatively only if there is evi¬ 
dence tending to show it. As a form of expression of due eare, anticipation is a 
precautionary eonsider-Mtiou of what may happen in a situation for which the 
party is under responsil)ility. * * ♦ if there is some general probability of 

dang(‘r, tin; duty to aniieipate it and give it attention arises according to the cir- 
cumsl.inces. Anticipatiori is not confined to expectation. * * ♦ Xhe infre¬ 

quency of ttiC danger or even the lack of its previous oecurrenec in the experience 
of the parly charged is not a decisive lest. * * * |ln this cas(‘! a jury might 

properly fiu<l the defendants should have anticipated the danger and thereupon 
maintained a reasonable inspection so the mouse would have b(‘on discovered. 

* It was as much the duty to use care b(‘fore as well as after cus¬ 
tomers entered th<' restaurant in the preparation of their food, since they wore 
entitled to have food so prepared. 

* * * Luck of external force docs not warrant a bar to recovery, when 

immediate physical injury in some form is present. ♦ * * Immediate 
physical injury as tlie result of neghgence being shown, whether or not induced 
by some form of fright, there may be recovery for sul)sequent mental or nervous 
trouble with its attendant bodily cfTects, wdiether or not produc(‘d by fright in a 
narrow' sense or in a broad oii(‘ to include emotions t>f disgust and shanic, if negli¬ 
gence is proved as its cause. * ♦ ♦ 

The court held as correct an instruction to the jury that the 
defendants, if liable, were liable ^'for the actual effects of this occur¬ 
rence upon this particular woman, and if the plaintiff* was unduly 
susceptible to fright from mice, the only effect of that is to make the 
damages all the greater.” 

The court furl her lield that a restaurant keeper was not an insurer 
of the fitness of the food served to his custumors, but that his obliga¬ 
tion was to use due care. 

Regarding the refusal of tlie trial court to submit as an issue 
contributory negligence on the plaintifTs part, the court stated as 
follows: 

The record discloses no evidence from which it can be found the plaintiff was 
thus negligent. It' being common knowledge that customers at a restaurant 
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expect the food to be fit to eat without first inspecting it, there is no evidence 
tending to show that the plaintiff on the occasion of her visit had anything 
called to her notice which would have inductnl an ordinary person in her place 
to inspect lier food in such a way that the mouse would have been discovered 
before she partook of the drcHsing containing it. The defendants liavo pointed 
out no evidence tending to show the plaintiff was put on her guard and called 
upon to suspect and then inspect her food to see if it was fit to eat. (Kenney 
V, Wong I^n et al., 128 Atl. 343.) 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 16, 1925 


Summary of informatiov recetved by telegraph from industriol insurance companies 
for week ended April 25j W25, and corresponding week of 1924* {Froyn the Weekly 
Health Index, April 28, 1925^ issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department 


of Commerce) 

Wouk ended Coi responding 
May 10, ltt25 week, 1924 

Policies in force... 59, 539, 040 50, 020, 487 

Number of death claims...... 11, 434 11, 221 

Death claims per 1,000 jiolicios in force, annual rate 10. 0 10. 4 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 10, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding v)cek of 1924. {From the Weekly Health Index, May 19, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended May 
10, 1925 

Animal 
deal li 
rale iier 
l.fKX) 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
rnortniity 
rate 
week 
ended 
May 16, 
1925 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Week 
ended 
May 16, 
1925 

(Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (01 (Mtio.s). 

0,7W. 

13 2 

1 

3 J2 9 

894 

3 790 








Akron....... 

M 


1 

5! 

0 

55 

Altmny*... 

32 

13 9 

io.7 i 

4 

3 

89 

Atlanta .. 

83 

18 0 

16 3 

12 

6 


Unit 1 more <.. 

237 

15.5 

16 1 

26 

24 

76 

Uiruniighani... 

70 

19 3 

17.1 

15 

9 


Uoston . 

210 

14,4 

10.0 

38 

29 

loi 

U» Idgeport . 

28 



2 

0 

32 

Uun'alo. 

143 

13.5 

13.8 

20 

19 

81 

(Cambridge. 

28 

13 0 

14 4 

3 

5 

52 

('hicapo ^... 

642 1 

11 2 , 

11 7 

80 

88 

76 

('incinnati..... 

122 

l.^ 5 

14 8 

13 

IS 

77 

Cleveland-..... 

390 

10.6 

11 7 

39 

3.') 

47 

I'oluuilms. 

88 

10 8 

11.1 

4 

7 

38 

lialljus. 

40 

10 8 

]3 6 

7 

11 


Dajton. 

37 

11 2 

9.9 

1 2 

2 

32 

Denver .... 

8) 



1 f> 

6 


Des Moines. 

29 

j 10.1 

9.3 


2 

103 

Detroit . 

247 



> 43 

49 

rj 

Dnliiih . 

17 

! 8 0 

12 5 

7 

6 

148 

Erie ... 

22 



2 

8 

39 

Fall River 1... 

30 

12.9 

1 1^4 

0 

7 

80 

Flint ...... 

30 



9 

2 

148 

Foit Wnith ... 

32 

' io. 'j" 

6.7 

1 

3 


flrund Uapids..... 

35 

12 1 

9 8 

3 

3 

47 

1 lousi on. . 

55 



8 

5 


Indianapolis... 

84 

12 2 

13.2 

9 

8 

02 

Jacksonville, Fla... 

54 

26.8 

14 8 

7 

3 

156 

Jersey City...,. 

69 

11.4 

14.4 

7 

16 

49 


> Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

3 Deathyinder 1 year pei iurths-n*' "nmial rate liased on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
cstimuteduullis for J924 ('iticy left hhin’ ar.' ol in the legistration area for births. 

» Data for 00 cities 

- * Deaths for week ended Friday, May 15, 1925, 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 16^ 1925^ infant mortality^ annual death rate^ and comparison with 
corresponding v)eek of 192Jt, {From the Weekly Health Index, May 19, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 


Week onrlod May 
16, J025 


Total Death 
deaths rate 


Annual 
(ieutli 
rale pet 
J,000 
corrfl- 
aitoiiduiK 
week, 
im 


Deaths under 1 
year 


C'orro- 

sponding 

week, 

11124 


Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
May 16, 
1925 


Kansas City, Kans. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles. 

Louisville. 

Lowell .. 

Lynn . . 

Memphis.. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis . 

Nashville . 

New Uedfnrd. 

New Haven . 

New Ot leans. 

Now York . 

Biotn riotouph. .. 

BrookIvn Boiough .. 

■Manli.utiu) Borough. 

Queens Borough .... 

Jiichinoiui Boioiigh . 

Newark, N, J. 

Norfolk. 

Oakland. 

Oklahoma City. 

Omaha. 

Paterson... 

Philadelphia. 

Pittshujgh. 

Portland, Oreg. 

Providetjw ... 

Kictimond. 

8t Louis. 

Bt. Paul. 

Salt Lake Cily <. 

Ran P'raneiseo. 

Schenectady.. 

Seattle. 

Somerville... 

Spokane . ... 

Springtlckl, Mass __ 

Syracuse. 

Tacoma... 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

Utica.. . 

Washington, U. C ...... 

Waterhury.. 

Wilmington, Del. 

WoroesUT.. . 

Yonkers. 

Youngstowm. 


♦Deaths for week ended Friday, May 15,1925. 




























































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports arc prelimmfiry, and the flKures are subject to change wlien later returns are received by 

the State health olliccrs 

Reports for Week Ended May 23, 1925 


ARIZONA CaS(‘S 

rhickon pox. 3 

Diphtheria.- 1 

Inlluenza. 24 

Measles. 233 

Mumps.- 113 

Sen riet fever.-....- 2 

Tnichoma . 1 

Tubciculosis. M 

Typhoid fever. . 3 

Whooping cough. 6 

ARKVNHAa 

riiickcii pox.. 9 

Diphthciia. 3 

Hookworm disease. 2 

Influenza.- 53 

Mnhiia. 112 

Measles...- 44 

Mumps.-.. 19 

Paratyphoid fever..- 1 

Pellagra. 26 

Scarlet fever.- 3 

Snmllpox.- 1 

Trachoma. - 1 

Tuberculosis. 17 

Typhoicl fever... 11 

Whooping cough. 21 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Thicken pox. 10 

Diphtheria. 34 

Influenza. 3 

Measles. 9 

Jifumps.,... 23 

Pneumouia. 2 

Scarlet fever.27 

BrnalliJox. 2 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuhorculosfs. gj 

*1 yphoid fever. .. 1 

Whooping cough.*. 11 

(1 


CONNECTICUT CaSPS 

Thicken pox. 50 

Diphtheria . 27 

Herman measles. 35 

Influenza. 3 

Measles . 293 

Mumps. 32 

Parutypliolcl fever. 1 

Pneumonia (all forms). 48 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 70 

Septic sole throat. 1 

Tetanus. 1 

Tubciculasis (all forms). 29 

Typhoid fever. 0 

Typhus fever. 1 

Whooping cough . 90 

DELAWARE 

Thicken pox. 1 

Diphthena. 3 

Measles. 13 

Mumps . 1 

Piieuinoma. 2 

Hcarlel fever. 1 

Tuberculosis .. 10 

W hooping cough.. 1 

FLORIDA 

(’hicken pox. 21 

Diphtheria. 8 

Malaria.. 4 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 66 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

iScarlct fever. 3 

Smallpox. 6 

'I'etanus . 1 

Tuberculosis. 29 

Typhoid fever . 20 

Whooping cough. 24 

102 ) 
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ILLINOIS 

Coses 


Cerebrospinal meningilis—Bureau County.- 1 
Dipbtberia' 

Cook County.- 57 

Scattering... 25 

Influenza. 21 

Measles.1,402 

Pneumonia.-. 232 

PoUaniyelitis * Adams County.-.- 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook County. 250 

Christian County. 14 

Kane County. 14 

St Clair County. 10 

Stephenson County. 19 

Scattering. 85 

SmallpoY.—. 39 

Tuheiculosis. 2f*5 

7'yphoiri fevor. 10 

Whooping cough. 201 

IOWA 

Diphtheria.- 26 

Seal let lever. 49 

Smallpox.- 21 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox. 84 

Diphtheria . 19 

Gorman measles. 1 

Influenza. 11 

Measles. 20 

Mumps.- 154 

Pellagra .- 2 

Pneumonia. 39 

Scarlet fever.- 66 

Smallpox. J 

Tuberculosis. 30 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 76 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria.- 6 

Influenza. 33 

Depi osy.- 1 

Malaria.. - 12 

Pneumonia.. 55 

Seal let fever. 12 

Smallpox. 12 

Tuheiculosis. 92 

Typhoid fever. 55 

Whooping cougii,, -.- 20 

MAINE 

Chicken pox...-. 18 

Diphtheria . 3 

Influenza. 45 

Measlt's. 5 

Mumps, ..- 86 

Pneumoma. 20 

Poliomyelitis. - 1 

Scarlet fever. 15 

Tuberculosis .. 9 

Vincent's angina. 1 

Whooping cough.- 1 

1 Week ended Friday. 

4i7nft®— 


MARYLAND * 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 104 

Diphtheria. 36 

German measles. 4 

Irifluenz.a. 81 

Lethargic eii(‘e]ihalitis. 1 

Malaria.- . 1 

Measles. 30 

Mumps. 70 

Ophthalniu ucoimtoriirn..- 1 

Paratyjdioid fever. . 1 

Pneuinoiiu (all forms). 75 

Pohom.velifis.... 1 

Seal let fever . r>4 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Tetanus..... 1 

Tiii)eieul()Sis. 78 

Typhoid fever. 0 

Whooping cough.. J38 

MASSACnrSETTS 

rero}>rO'»pinal meningitis . 1 

t hicken pox .. 184 

(’onjiinctiMils (suppurative). 6 

Diidjtheiiu. 92 

Dysentery .. 1 

Cieiinnu meudes. 307 

Ilookv^oiin disease . 1 

Influenza. 7 

lA'thiirgie ciice]»h!ihti.s . 1 

Measles. 8:U 

Mumps . 66 

Ojihthalniia neonntoiuin . 24 

Pneumoiiia (lobur). ]()0 

.Scarlet fi'ver. 208 

Septie SOIe throat . 1 

1'etiinus. I 

Tiibennilosis (all fvan's) . 15(5 

Typhohlfevei.. 12 

Whooping cough.. 168 

Minnr.AN 

Diphtheiia. 48 

Me. isles. 695 

Pneuiiioiiia.. M4 

8ca»let fevaa .. 302 

Smallpox. 46 

Tuheiculosis.-.. 97 

Typhoid fever. 7 

W hoopi ng cough . 20.5 

NEW JERSEY 

(Vrebt-ospinal mcnincitis . 2 

ChK'ken pox. .. 180 

Diphthciia. 68 

hinuoma . 4 

Measlc',.... 682 

Pneumonia. 128 

Scarlet fcvei.. 248 

Smallpox--. g 

Tyjihoid fever. 0 

Whooping cough. 271 


.0 
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NKW MEXICO 

Diphtheria. 

German measles... 

Influenza. 

Mol aria. 

Measles..... 

Muini>s... 

Pneumonia... 

Scarlet fever.— 

Smallpox. 

TubereiiJosis.*.. 

Typhoid fever. 

"Whooping cough. 

NEW YOKE 

(Exclusive of New York Gity) 

Diphtheria..... 

Influenza... 

Le t h a rgi c cnce ph jU i t is... 

Measles.-. 

Pneumonia. - 

Scarlet fever.... 

Smallpox .... .. 

Typhoid fever.... 

W hooping cough .. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Orobrospmal meningitis. 

rhlckcn pox. 

Diphtheria... 

Measles.- 

Poliomyelitis.... - 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

ORCCiON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria 

Portland.- 

Scattering.- 

Influenza. 

Measles.... 

Mumps... 

Pnouinonia... 

Scajlet fever.. 

Smallpox.... 

Tul>erculosis.. 

Typhoid fever. 

W^hooping cough.. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox . - 

Diphlhtiia. - 

1^‘lhargic encephalitis.... 

Measles.... 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever.-. 

Wniooping cough... 

TEXAS 

Ceiehrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria... 

Dyscntci-y. 

Influenza. 

Miiltu fever.... 

Measles . .. 

Mumps... 

Pellagra .... 

1 Deaths. 


Cases 

4 

1 

2 

1 

4 

17 

8 

7 

2 

J7 

1 

1 


80 

31 

4 

740 

2:{6 

324 

8 

15 

104 

2 

87 

15 

37 

1 

10 

41 
10 

101 

3 
17 

17 
0 
30 
2 
12 
»It 
12 
2 
10 
1 

10 

2 

2 

1 

4 
1 

30 

0 

1 

59 

20 

8 

42 
1 

40 

72 

25 


TKXA&-<ontinued 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever.*. 

Smallpox. 

Tularasmia. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

W'^hooping cough. 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox.... 

Diphtheria... 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Scarlet fevei. 

Whooping cough. 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox-"Henry ("'ounty.. 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal luoningitis 

Spokane... 

Tacoma.. 

Diphtheria... 

Chicken pox.. 

German measles.... 

Measles. 

Mumps... 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis . 

Whooping cough. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

C"'erebrospinal meningms- ■ Wheeling 

Piphtheiia . 

Seal let fever... 

Smallpox... . . .. 

Typhoid fever.... 

WISCOXHIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox. 

Dij^htherm.. 

German measles. 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Measles. 

Mumps.. 

Pneumonia.. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox.... 

Tuberculosis.... 

Typhoid fever.. 

Whooping cough.. 

Scattering. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

('hiclfcn pox.. 

Diphtheria... 

German mcaslc's.. 

Influenza.. 

Measles.. 

Mumps.... 

Pneumonia.. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis.. 

Typhoid fever.. 

Whooping cough. 


Cases 

1 

32 

85 

1 

28 

11 

80 

10 

3 

11 

18 

15 

3 


11 


2 

3 

11 

80 

67 

3 
46 
14 
37 

1 

144 

1 

4 
20 

14 

1 


53 

10 

103 

1 

201 

41 

28 

13 

40 

13 

1 

25 

1 

81 

40 

170 

187 

170 

99 

19 

301 

19 

1 

30 

3 

75 
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Hay 20, 1025 


Reports for Week Ended May 16, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal moiiingitis. 

Chicken pox... 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery. 

Influenza....... 

Malaria.. 

Measles. 

Mumps,... 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever .. 

Smallpox.. 

Tetanus,... ... 

TuherculosH .. 

Typhoid fever .. 

■Whooping cough.... 

CAUVORNIA 

Diphtheria.... 

Influenza. 

Measles ...... 

Poliomyelitis' 

A1 ham hi a. 

Los Angeles .. 

I. OS Angelos (’oun<y.. 

Moilesto... 

San Tlernnrdino.. 

San Fianeisco . 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox' 

Long Beach . 

].«os Angelos.. 

J, rOS Angeles County. 

Oakland... 

Pasadena. 

Scattering-. 

Typhoid fever-... 

IMMTKK'T OK COLrMBIA 

Chicken pox..... 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Pneumonia..... 

Scarlet fever... 

Smallpox.... 

Tuberculosis ... 

Typhonl fever.. 

Whooping cough. 

OKOHOIA 

Ancylostomiasis.. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chieken jmix. 

(’onjuncttvitis (acute). 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery.. 

Influenza. 

Malaria... 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pellagra... 

Pneumonia. 

Scat let fever. 

Septic sore throat. 

SmalliKix. 



G EOBGiA—continue 1 

Tetamw. 

Triu'lioma... 

Tuberculosis. 

I’jphoid fever. 

W hooping cough. 

INDIANA 

(’hicken pox.... 

Ihphtheua.. 

Influeij/a. 

Measles. 

Mumps . 

Pneumonia. 

Seal lei fever 

Delaware County . 

Elkhait County . 

Mai ion (\ninty... 

St Joseph County. 

Vigo (\)unty.. 

Seatiering.. 

Sniali|)ox 

(hiUit (’oiinty. 

Marion County. 

Miami County . 

Scattering . 

Tuhoieulosis... 

Typhoid fever. 

Whoop’ug cough. 

MINNKHOTi 

(Vrehrospinal meningitis . 

Chieken pox . 

I>i|dilhena. 

Intlucnziv- . 

I.ethnrgic encephalitis . 

Measles... 

Pneumonia... 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox.. 

'rnlJCiculaMS .. 

'Pyphoid fever ... 

Whooping rough.. 

Miasissii'i’i 

Jhphtheria...... 

S(‘!iriet fever... 

Smallpox .. 

Typhoid fevci..-. - 

MlSriOUKI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Dijihthena.... 

inllncnza. . 

M easles... 

Mnmp'_ --- . 

Olihthalmia neonntonmi.. 

Seal let fever.. 

Smallpox. 

^'^lclu>nla. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fiwor. 

Whooping cough. 


Oases 

I 

1 

51 

29 

55 

47 

24 
43 
93 

27 
5 

10 

9 

15 

16 
8 

70 

9 

8 

0 

31 

43 

8 

33 

I 

88 

72 

3 

1 

28 
0 

281 

2.1 

t}8 

3 

43 

3 

1 

25 
7 


1 

46 

60 

2 

n 

22 

1 

141 

14 

4 

79 

.5 

26 
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NEBRASKA CaSRS 

Chicken pox. 28 

Diphtheria. 3 

Cferman moaslcs. 1 

Measles. 1 

Af limps. 4 

Pneumonin . 1 

Scarlet fever.. 12 

Smallpox..-. 37 

Tuberculosis. 5 

W hooping cough. 17 

NEW MEXICO 

Anthrax. 1 

rinckou pox. 1 

('onlunctmtis. 2 

Diphtheria. .. 3 

InfliieiiTia. 1 

Measles... 13 

Alunips.-. 0 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fevor... 0 

Smallpox.. 2 

Tuberculosis. 51 

1’yphonl fever. 1 

Whooping cough... 10 

(Kxelusive of Now York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Diphtheria. 101 

Influenza. . 41 

Lethargic cucK'phalitis. 4 

Measles.- 581 

Pneumonia. 280 

Poliomyelitis. 6 

Scarlet fevei. ^4 

Smallpox. 0 

Typhoid fever.-. 10 

Whooping cough.. 217 


1 Correet-ed report, week ended May 9, 1925—Whoi 
16, 1926, p. 1010 ) 

SUMMARY OF MONTHLY 

The following summary of monthly State reports n 
which reports are received during the curient week: 


NQRTH DAKOTA CaseS 

Chicken pox. 3 

Diphtheria. 8 

(lerman measles. 3 

Influenza. 8 

Measles .. 4 

Mumps.,. 4 

Pneumonia. 8 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 89 

Sinalli>ox. 2 

Tulierculosis. 2 

Whooping cough. 88 


OKLAHOMA ^ 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


('‘erebrospinal meningitis—IvC Flore County. 1 

Chicken pox. 30 

Diphthexia. 9 

Influenza. 63 

Measles... 6 

AliiraiM?.-. 9 

Pneumonia. 36 

Scarlet fever.. 6 

Smallpox. 4 

Typhoid fi'ver. 30 

Whooping cough... 36 

WYOMING 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diphtheiiu. 3 

Influenza. 4 

Measles. 3 

Mumps. 1 

Pneumonia. 2 

Rocky Mountain spotU‘d fever. 1 

Scarlet fevei .. ... ... 2 

Septic sore throat . 1 


ping cough 20, rriunuis20 (Pnb. Health Alay 

REPORTS PROM STATES 

published weekly and covers only those States from 


State 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra- 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Searlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Aprtl, im 










Georgia_ 


59 

1,550 

173 

02 

60 

2 

28 

46 


0 

16 

0 

0 


0 

1 

13 


Illinois. 

33 

391 

302 

2 

6,985 

1 

3 

1,772 

216 

Louisiana. 

1 

63 

307 

46 

B 

44 ' 

1 

50 

83 

M uiUie ___ 

4 

12 

966 

0 

85 

0 

4 

85 


Maryland. 

2 

132 

241 

3 

154 

0 

2 

280 

e 

Minnesota .. . . 

4 

259 

20 


77 


2 

928 

73 

New Jersey_ 

8 

310 

92 

0 

1,322 


4 < 

1,172 

23 

Ohio. 

4 

294 

180 

0 

1.268 

<0 

5 

1,827 

539 

Oklahoma_, 

6 


1,036 

112 

21 

26 

1 


77 

Pcnnsvlvania _ 

3 

967 

5 

7,289 

1 

3 

2,534 

63 

Rhode Island. 

0 

49 

37 

1 

0 

0 

1 

143 

27 

South Carolina. 


146 

4,027 

619 

18 

1 


28 

129 

Vermont.. 


17 

0 

23 



68 1 


West Virginia . 

1 2 

51 

264 

! 

481 

! 2 


170 1 

.96’ 

Wisconsin. _ 

5 

203 

1,710 


2,440 



719 1 

157 







1 



Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 


» % to S ^ M ^ M feS to ^ Is llo 
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RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS, APRIL, 1925 


Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of Aprils 
ld^5f to other Stale health deparlmmits by departments of health of certain Slates 


Referred by— 

Diph¬ 

theria 

i 

! 

Measlo.s 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fover 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tubei- 

cuiosia 

Typhoid 

fever 

Connet'ticut... 





1 



Illinois.•.1 

1 

.1 


2 

2r) 


Mnssaohusettii__'..j 

i. 1 





1 

Minnnsotfi- ’ 1 

1 



60 


Now Jersey__' 

1 1 

_ 1_'1 - - 1_ 




1 

i ^ I ^ 



1 1 

New Mexico____ .. . 


. 

1 1 

Washington... .. 


1_■_1 

i 1 


1 1 

1 


1 1 i 1 



PLAGlIE-ERApICATlVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 
The following items were taken from the reports of plagiio-eradica- 


tive measures frorn the cities named: 

Los ArigeteSy Calif, 

Week ended May-9, 1025: 

Nutnljcr of mt.H exaiiunod.. ..... 3, 707 

Number of rats found to be plague infected __ _ 0 

Nuuii)er of squirrels examined.. .... 1, 4H2 

Nund)er of squirrels found to be plague infected__ 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to May 9, 1925: 

Nunil>er of rats exauiined- . ....99, 170 

Number of rats found to be plague infected.__ 1S2 

Niiniber of K<iuiirels examined- . ____ 12, 701 

NunilxT of squirrels found to be plague infected__ _ 9 


Date of diLSCovery of last i)lague-iiifected rodent, May' 22, 1925. 


Date of last human ease, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oalxlandy Calif. 

(iTkeliiding other East Bay communities) 

Week ended May 9, 1925: 

Number of rats trai)}K‘d _ ____ 1, 825 

Number of rats found tt» be ])lagiie infected- 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to May 9, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped ----- 43, 980 

Number of rats found to be plague infected--- 21 


Date of discovery of last ])lague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 


Date of last human cu.se, Sei)t. 10, 1919. 

New Orleans^ La. 

Week ended May 9, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected--- 357 

Number of inspections made--- 1, 088 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas..—. 25 

Number of rodents examined for plague--- 6, 288 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected.. 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to May 9, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague--- 90, 308 

Number of rodents found to be plague iiifooted- 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria. —For the week ended May 9, 1925, 35 States reported 
1,238 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended May 10, 1924, the 
same States reported 1,541 cases of this disease. One hundred and 
four cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate 
population of nearly 28,800,000, reported 867 cases of diphtheria for 
the week ended May 9, 1925. Last year, for the corresponding week, 
they reported 867. The estimated expectancy for these (ities was 925 
cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. —Tliirty-two States reported 5,650 cases of measles for 
the week ended May 9, 1925, and 11,838 c»ises of this disease for the 
week ended May 10, 1924. One hundred and four citit^s reported 
3,460 cases of measles for the week this year, and 4,357 cases last year. 

Scarlet fever.--Scaiiot fever was reported for the week as follows: 
35 States—this year, 3,412 cases; last year, 3,243; 104 cities—this year, 
1,785; last year, 1,516; estimated expectancy, 982 cases. 

Smallpox.—For the week ended May 9, 1925, 35 States reported 
790 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 1,253 cases. One hundred and four cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1925, 257 cases; 1924, 432 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 95 cases. These cities reported 14 deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year. 

Typhoid jever .—Two hundred and forty-two cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended May 9, 1925, by 34 States. For the 
corresponding week t)f 1924 the same States reported 245 cases. One 
hundred and four cities reported 75 cases of typhoid fever for the week 
this year, and 67 cases for the corresponding week last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 57 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia. —Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 104 cities as follows: 1925, 
896 deaths; 1924, 842 deaths. 
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City reports for week ended May 9, 1925 

The ‘'estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurnmcc how many cases of 1 he disease under 
consideration may be oxi)ectod to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine yeais It is in most instancies the median num¬ 
ber of cases reported In the corresiKinding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy us the mean number of cas<‘s repoitcd for the week during nonopidemic years. 

If reports have not iH’en received for the full nine years, data are used for ns many jcais as jiossihle, but 
no year earlier than is in^'lude<l. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the fipnics are smoothed 
when neiTSsnry to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend Foi some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influpn/.a 






Chick¬ 
en pox, 





Mea¬ 

sles, 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, Htate, and 

Population 
July J, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

casts 

city 

im, 


j esti- 

Cases 

(^ases 

Deaths 


re- 

estimated 

re¬ 

ported 

mated 

expec¬ 

tancy 

poi ted 

le- 

ported 

ic- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 


NEW ENGLANP 





1 





Maine 








1 


Po? t land . 

73.129 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

New Uampshire 






1 


0 


f'oiu'oid .. 

22,40H 
81, 383 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

M •inchest ei. 

' 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 10 

0 

1 

Vermont 










Haire .. 

110.(X)8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Builington^. 

2:1.013 

1 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

Massac nil setts 






Boston. 

770, 400 

33 

55 

14 

5 

0 

296 

11 

30 

Full Kiver. 

120,912 

144,227 

It 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

Jsorniglield. 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

W orcestei . 

191.927 

7 

4 

4 

2 

0 

5 

0 

7 

Rhode Island 











i 08 799 ' 


1 

2 

0 

0 

0 


1 


! 242, :J78 

i 

4 


11 


3 

4 

0 

0 

ronntcticiU. 




0 


Rridgepoit. 

J 143. .V).''' 

6 

4 i 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 


1 138,030 

0 

i 0 

6 

2 

0 

3 

5 

3 

New IIlwou . 

172, tJO/ 

9 

4 

1 

2 

0 

80 

0 

2 

MinULE ATLANTIC 








New Yolk’ 







32! 



lUitTalo __ 

530,718 ' 

10 

11 

9 

3 

0 

2 

19 

' New York _ 

5, 927,025 

171 

252 

25U 

29 

13 

189 

33 

212 

Roclu •’ter.. 

317,807 

5 

5 

20 

. 

2 

63 

11 

12 

Svrflcuse _ 

m.oii 

4 

7 

1 

. 

1 

9 

1.5 

8 

Now jprse> 






KH 

0 


f'aniden 

124, 157 
438,099 

J 27, .390 

3 

' 3 

1 


1 

4 

Newark .. 

28 j 
1 ! 

1 16 

8 

•'■> 1 

0 1 

65 

8 

21 

Trenton.. .. 

! 4^ 

I 

1 

0 

5 

0 

6 

Pennsylvania 




1 

0 

372 

2.5 

67 

Philadelphia. 

1,922, 788 

72 1 

1 66 

107 

2 ! 

Pitlsbui gh. 

013, 142 

.34 

18 

13 

.1 

1 3 

345 

4 

f 26 

Reading . 

110.917 

13 1 

a 

3 ; 

K i 

0 

117 

9 

0 

Scranton.. 

140. (;30 

1 

2 

4 

0 ! 

u 

0 

0 

8 

EAST NOHTH CENTRAL 









Ohio:, 










Cincinnati 

400,312 

7 

7 

7 


2 

3 

6 

9 

Cleveland. 

KKH, 519 
2(il,0S2 

70 

21 

47 

5 

3 

7 

3 

19 

f ^oltiinhiK 

2 

3 

0 


3 

I 

9 

6 

Toledo 

208,3:i8 

13 

4 

4 


1 

119 

0 

2 

Indiana: 




0 

13 

1 


Fort Wayne. 

93, 573 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Indianapolis. 

South Bend... 

342, 718 
7(), 709 


6 

0 


2 

22 

1 


9 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Terre Haute. 

68,939 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

Illinois. 




10 


714 

13 


Chicago.. 

2,880,121 

72 

102 

00 

0 

70 

Cicero.. .. 

Springlleld. 

.5,5,908 
61,833 

7 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

10 

20 

0 

29 

0 

2 


^ Population Jan. 1,1920. 
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City reports Jot week ended Mup 9j —Continued 


IHvision, State*, and 
city 


EAST KOMTH CKNTKAL— 
cemtinued 

Michigan. 

Detroit. 

Flint.. . 

Qraiid Rapids. 

Wisconsin. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Racine. 

Superior.- 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

Duluth. 

Minneapolis. 

St. Paul. 

Iowa* 

Davenport. 

Des Moines. 

Siout {’Ity. 

Waterloo. 

Missoui i* 

Kansas ("ity. 

St Joseph--*. 

St. Louis . 

North Dakota. 

Fargo. 

Grawl Forks. 

South Dakota 

Abenieen. 

Sioux Falls. 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kansas: 

To|x'ka.. 

Wichita. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland. 

Frederick. 

District of t^ihinibia- 

Washington. 

Virginia- 

Lyndiburg. 

Norfolk . 

Kichroond. 

Roanoke. 

West Virginia* 

Charleston. 

Huntington.. 

Wheeling. 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh. 

Wilmington. 

Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina. 

Charleston. 

Columbia... 

Greenville. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta... 

Brunswick. 

Savannah,-.. 

Florida: 

St Petersburg. 

Tarana.. 


Population 
July t, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Men 

sles, 

eases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

ro- 

IMirted 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

c.xpcc- 

tancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Ceases 

re¬ 

ported 

Doatlis 

re¬ 

ported 

095, fifi8 

56 

49 

17 

3 

3 

21 

12 

117,968 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

145, 947 

13 

3 

2 

0 

0 

88 

1 

42, 519 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

14 

484,595 

42 

12 

10 

1 

0 

241 

82 

64, m 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1 39,671 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106,289 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

409,125 

33 

16 

30 


3 

25 

7 

241,891 

19 

12 

24 


1 

6 

17 

61,202 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

Pi0,923 

0 

3 

4 

0 


0 

0 

79, m 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

38 

39,667 

7 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3.51,819 

4 

7 

2 

1 

1 

6 

11 

78,282 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

803,853 

40 

37 

72 

0 

0 

11 

6 

24,841 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14, 647 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

15,829 

0 


0 

0 


1 

0 

29,206 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

58,761 

6 

2 

2 


1 

0 

2 

2tM, 382 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

52. 555 

16 

1 

1 

0 ' 

0 

0 

1 

57 

79,201 

20 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

117,728 

3 

1 

5: 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

773,580 

103 

20 

11 

18 

4 i 

12 

51 

32, :k}i 

0 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 1 

2 1 

0 

11,301 

0 

0 ‘ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 437j 571 

15 

10 

26 

2 

2 

39 


30,277 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

169,089 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

181,044 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

16 

7 

65,602 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

46,597 

0 

1 

3 


1 

15 

2 

57,918 

0 

0 

0 

.o’ 


0 

0 

156,208 

4 

1 

0 


1 


0 

29,171 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35,719 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

56,230 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

15 

71,245 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39.088 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26,789 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

222,963 

4 

1 

1 

16 

1 

0 

0 

15,937 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

89,448 

3 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

14 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 2 

0 

0 

56.060 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


» Population JaU. l, 1920. 


Pnott- 

xnoniE, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


28 

2 

3 

1 

15 

1 

1 


1 

7 

7 


12 

2 


0 


0 

0 

4 

1 

1 


2 

81 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 


8 


OMf-i e^oo ^oeo ooi 


































































1111 

dtp reports for week ended May 9y t9^5 —Continued 


May n, 1925 


Division, State, and 
cHy 

Population 
July 1, 

estimated 

('hiek- 

enpox, 

eases 

re¬ 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influcma 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

ro- 

poi ted 

Mumps, 

ctkses 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu- 
' ino»ia, 
deaths 
re¬ 
ported 

C’ascs, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expec¬ 

tancy 

CascAs 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

KAST flOl!TH CENTRAL 










Kentucky* 










("ovluffton.. 

f)7.R77 

0 

1 

1 


1 



_ 

Louisville. 

257,071 

3 

4 





0 

TennesstN'- 




0 

1 

0 

6 

Memphis__ 

170, Ofi? 

4 

3 

0 


2 

10 

1 

Q 

Njishvillo. 

121,128 

2 

1 

1 


2 

49 



Alabama 









Birmingham_ 

195,901 

5 

1 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

g 

Mobile . 

03, 85K 

J 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Q 

Montgomery_ 

45,383 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 










Fori Smith. 

30. a'15 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 


Little Jioek. 

70,91G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

j 

lA)nisiaiia 


1 








New Oi 10*111? _ 

404, 575 

4 

7 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

11 

Slirevoport. 

54,500 

4 


0 

0 

0 




Oklahom.r 






4 

Oklahoma. 

lOt, 150 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

J 

2 

Texn,s* 










ilallns. 

177,274 


3 

1 

0 

0 

1 


3 

OaJveston . 

411, S77 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

Houston. 

154,970 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

San Antonio. 

184, 727 

0 

1 

0 

j. 

2 

1 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana 










Bilhngs... _ 

10,927 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

7 

2 

Great Falls,.. 

27,787 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

Helena.. 

> 12,017 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M issoula. 

Idaho 

i 12, m 

0 

0 

1 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Boise....,. 

22,800 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Cohinulo 










Denver. 

272,031 

10 

11 

0 

6 j 

2 

Tj 

67 


Pueblo ... . 

4.3,519 

0 

1 

2 


0 

0 

1 

2 

New Mevieo. 










Albuquerque. 

Utah 

16,648 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Salt Lake City.. .. 

126,241 

13 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

26 

2 

Nevada. 










lieno__ 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 










WashingUm, 










Seattle. 

1 31.5,68.5 

40 

6 

5 

0 


0 

71 . 


Spokane. 

10-4,573 . 

.. 

2 







Tacoma. 

101,731 


1 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

4 

1 

Oregon; 










Portland. 

273> 621 

4 

4 

16 

3 

0 

2 

9 

11 

California: 










Lofl Angelos_.... 

666,853 

39 

33 

23 

14 

2 

23 

12 

16 

Sacramento. 

69,9.50 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

539,038 

43 

23 

10 

4 

1 

8 

37 

13 


‘ Popalation Jan. 1,1920. 



































May 29, 1925 


tlll2 


City reports for week ended May 19^5 —Continued 



Scarlet fever i 

Smallpox 

Tulior- 

cul(»sis, 

deaths 

re- 

Iiorted 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

1 

1 

C'asps 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

ro- 

tioited 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

iug 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NB:W ENGLAND 












Maine 











22 

I’ortland . ... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

New Hampshire. 









0 



C’oncord 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Manchester.... 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


19 

Vonnont 












Uurre. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Biiilinjjton ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Massachusetts 











224 

Boston. 

61 

78 

0 

0 

0 

18 

2 

2 

0 

31 

Fall Kiver. ... 

4 

16 

0 

0 

0 

a 

1 

0 

0 

4 

32 

Spnn^jfield.... 
Woicc'stcr ... 

r> 

19 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

31 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

50 

Khode Island 









0 


17 

Pawtucket ... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Providence. .. 

10 

14 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

('oniieoticut 








0 

1 

0 ! 


23 

Biidpcport. 

6 

i:: 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Hiutford. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

New Haven. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

38 

36 

MIDDTE ATl.\NTIC 

Now York 




i 




1 

0 


151 

Butlalo .... 

IR 

23 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

21 

Now York.. .. 

2J1 

2H0 

0 

0 

0 

1 120 

12 

18 

1 

120 

1,480 

Kochosi(>r ... 

13 

30 

0 

0 

0 i 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

83 

Syracuse .. 

12 1 

5 

0 

u 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

() 

59 

Now .lorscj 









0 


34 

Cain don. 

2 

17 

0 

2 

4 i 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Nowaik. 

21 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

112 

otil on 


1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


49 

Pennsylvania 






0 


Philadelphia... 

70 

143 

0 

10 

2 

60 

4 

3 

09 

671 

pjttsbuigh.... 

22 

94 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

2 

0 

9 

174 

KoaduiK... .. 

H 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

32 

Set Hilton . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

C 


EAST NORTH fRN- 
IKAL 

Ohio' 





1 

j 







Oinciunati_ 

12 

10 

2 

4 

0 

15 

1 

3 

0 

7 

114 

Olovoland... . 

21 

32 

1 

0 

0 

19 

2 

1 

0 

39 

187 

(oIumbiLs_ 

! 

17 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

85 

Toledo. 

16 

10 

3 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

30 

6S 

Indiana 









0 


21 

Foi t Wayne... 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Indianapolis... 

10 

2 1 

0 

1) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

83 

South Bend.-. 

a 

13 

1 

2 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Terre IJuute... 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Illino's 










97 

706 

(’hicago . 

(hccio. 

72 

198 

2 

2 

0 

52 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

*2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Springfield... 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Michigan 










90 

258 

Detroit. 

75 

110 

7 

0 

0 

17 

3 

3 

0 

Flint . 

fj 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

19 

(Irnnd Itapida 

7 

35 

1 

0 

u 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

34 

Wisconsin 












Madison.. 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

Milwaukee_ 

29 

21 

1 

31 

a 

6 

u 

0 

0 

22 

01 

Kacinc. 

5 

1 

1 

0 ! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

Superior. 

2 

il 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

WEST NOllin CEN¬ 
TRAL 

Minnesota: 











11 

Duluth. 

3 

14 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis... 

27 

94; 

7 

c 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

94 

Paul. 

»Pulmonary tube 

17 

rculosis 

37 1 
only. 

6 

1 

0 

4 

0| 

1 

0 

17 

52 




















1113 May 2», 1925 

City reyorts f&r week ended May P, 192S -Contmued 


1 

i 

1 

division, Stat^, 
aiul city 

ScarM fever 

Smallptvx 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

e*ases 

je- 

poi ted 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

('XfX'Ct- 

Riiey 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exfiect- 

ancy 

1 

COvSes 

rf‘- 

ported 

I 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

^•ulosis, 

deaths 

re- 

p<irted 

Cose.s, 

esti¬ 

mated 

e,xiK*ot- 

ant*y 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST NOUTTI CKN- 












TRAL- conlinucti 












Iowa: 












Davenport_ 

2 

] 

tt 

1 



1 

0 


0 


l)es Moin<»s. ^ 

J] 

7 

3 

3 



0 

0 


0 


Wiotiy C'lty..... 

3 

2 

3 

A 



0 

U 


0 


W'uterloo-, . . 


0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


i 


Missotin 

1 











Kansas f’iiv- 

! 0 

59 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

m 

St. Joseph_ 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

St Loais_ 

31 

79 

2 

2 

0 

16 

J 

0 

0 

16 

205 

North Dakota. 












Faigo - , 

1 

4 

1 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

(tnincl Folks 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota 












Abt^rviov-n.. 


3 


0 




0 


0 


Sioux Falls . _ 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

io 

Nol>ra.«ka 


1 










Lincoln. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

18 

Omaha. 

I 4 

3 

2 

16 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

34 

Kansas* 

! 











Topoka. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Wichita . 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

25 

fiOlTTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 












ys ilmingtoiK.. 

3 

5 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Mar>Ian<l. 

Ihilthnorc.. .. 

' 26 

21 

0 

3 

0 

29 

2 

0 

0 

96 

253 

(himhcilamL.. 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Fredeiick. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of < 'oluiii- 

1 











bia* 

1 











Washington. 

3H 

21 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

9 

125 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg.. _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

Norfolk 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 


RichniOMd-. .. 

2 

1 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

40 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


Jl 

West Virginia 












(Uvarleston,... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Huntington 

1 

0 

0 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Wheeling. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

21 

North Carolina 












RftJeilfh. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

12 

Wilmington... 

1 . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

() 

9 

3 

8 

Winston>.SaIcm 

1 

J 

3 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 ! 

3 

18 

South C'arolintt 












Charles ton_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 1 

0 

36 

Coltmihhi 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Grwmvilie_ 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

Georgia 












Atlanta_ 

3 

2 

5 i 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

11 

75 

Brunswick.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

fifivminali. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

• 0 

3 

26 

Florida* 












St. Fotersburg. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

Tampa. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


1 

(} 


21 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

0 

& 

20 

Lofslsville. 

3 

10 

1 

1 

0 

fi 

11 

1 

0 

9 

78 

Tennessee: 












Memphis. 

4 

3 

1 

6 1 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 

12 

57 

Nashville. 

1 1 i 

9 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 1 

2 

1 

a 

36 

Alabama: 




1 








Birmingham-- 

1 

23 

0 

64 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

13 

66 

Mobile. 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

13 

Montgomery.. 

1 0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

12 





































May 1925 


1114 


City repo U for week ended May 9, 19^S —Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Coses, 

cstu 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

('ases, 
cst i- 
inated 
exiiect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re,- 

jiorted 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

CUlOSlS, 

deaths X ’ 

- mated 
ported 

ancy 

Cases 

r«i- 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths* 

all 

causes 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 

Arkansas 












Fort Smith---- 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


7 


Little Rock_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Louisiana' 












New Orleans.. 

3 

H 

3 

0 

0 

22 

3 

3 

0 

13 

142 

Shreveport 


0 


0 

0 

4 


1 

0 

0 

27 

Oklahoma. 









1 


17 

Oklahoma. 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Texas- 










! 


Dallas. 

2 

4 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2 

_ 1 

53 

Galveston ... 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

Houston. 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

San Antonio... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

C7 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana* 








1 




Billings . 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Great Falls.... 

1 

12 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 ! 

0 

0 1 

0 

8 

I] elena. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

^ i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

M issoiila. 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0! 

i 

0 

u 

0 

5 

Idaho: 









0 



Boise. 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Color,ido 











77 

Denver. 

n 

4 

2 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Pueblo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

New ]VIc.vico 





1 



0 




Albuquerque.- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Utah 



1 








1 27 

Salt Lake (^ity. 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Nevada 



1 





1 




Reno. 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

6 

PACIFIC 

Washington 










102 


Seattle . 

Spokane_ 

8 

4 

9 

2 

7 




0 

] 

2 

.. .... 













12 

19 

Tacoma. 

2 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Oregon. 








0 


15 


Portland. 

C'alifornia. 

8 

10 

4 

3 

0 

6 

1 

0 

223 

Los Angeles .. 

13 

29 

1 

27 

0 

in 

2 

1 

1 

no 

Sacramento_ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

San Francisco. 

15 

11 

2 

3 

1 

20 

1 

0 

0 

03 

140 


C^robroi^pmal Lethargic i 

meningitis oncopbalitis ! 


Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 


Division, Slate, anti city 


('uses, 

j esti- 

Oases ! Deaths Cases Deaths, Cases Deaths mated Cases Deaths 
I I expect- 

ancy 


NEW ENtJLANl) 


MiHsachiisetts’ 
Boston.-- - 
Fall River.. 
Rhode Jsliiml 
Providence. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York; 

Buffalo. 

‘ New York.. 

Pennsylvania 

Philcidt’lDhm. 
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Ciiy reports for week ended May 9, 1925 —Continued 



Cerebrospinal 
mouugitis ; 

lethargic 

enoephalitis 

I 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, Wtiite ,and city 

Ciuses 

1 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

t 

i 

I Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

Cbtl- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois. 

Chicago. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Ificiiigiin; 

Detniit... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri’ 

Kansas (^ity. 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8t Louis. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Mary hind 

llaUimore.. 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina. 

Kakigh. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

'Winston-Halem. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oeorgia 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

FJoridfi 

81 i’etersburg. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

KA«T SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Ihrinuigham. 

! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 , 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

IdUio Kook. 

0 


i) 

0 

1 

u 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

Now Ork'aus . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport . 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

Texas 

Dallas... 

0 

1 ! 

i ^ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

0 

u 

0 

0 

^ 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

San Anloiuo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado. 

Denver. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake (hty . 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIEIC 

Washington. 

Tacoma . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The following tabic gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-weck period ended May 9, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting <‘,ases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000, and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in- 
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eluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below: 


Summary of weekly reporta from cities^ February 29 to May Of 1925—Annual rates 

per 100,000 population ^ 

DlPllTIlEttlA CASE KATES 



Wc(‘k ended—’ 


Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21' 

Mai. 28 

1.. 

Apr. 4 

Apr. n 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

105 cities. i 

162 

167 

167 

* 168 

177 

1.58 

160 

M62 

‘ 168 

*167 

New England. 

2:13 

176 

147 

119 i 

171 

166 

129 

144 

127 

109 

Middle Atlantic_ 

167 

214 

196 

231 I 

241 

220 

228 

218 

213 

212 

East North ('entral. 

114 

128 

134 

112 i 

93 

96 

110 

m 

no 

U3 

West North CeiilraL 

2S2 

201 

199 i 

247 

220 

226 

168 

187 

201 

278 

South Atlantic. 

J04 

91 

136 

95 

81 

73 

102 

108 

104 

104 

East South Ccutial 

63 

40 

ti9 

67 

23 

34 

4f5 

40 

40 

11 

West South Central. 

144 

1.58 

97 

121 

83 

107 

74 

79 I 

70 

65 

Mountain. 

«6 

105 

143 

134 

124 I 

105 

239 

3 285 

* 118 

105 

Pacific. 

235 

197 

249 

* 179 

"‘j 

171 

168 

165 ! 

20fl 

» 123 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


105 cities. 

418 

449 

506 

2.507 

! 

531 

589 

•> 641) 

* .582 

*027 

New England . 

656 

542 

72") 

756 

i , 

1,011 

917 

1,217 

1,004 

984 

Middle Atlantic. 

428 

,518 

598 

633 

734 : 

680 

815 

782 

734 

797 

East North Ceiitial 

789 

740 

775 

798 

7:i6 

710 

742 

901 

761 

890 

West North Centiid 

♦IS 

75 

93 

89 

1 

58 

91 

102 

79 

112 

South Atlantic 

100 

116 

189 

136 1 

209 

207 

256 

295 

! 305 

240 

East South Central. 

86 

11 

69 

34 : 

69 

34 

97 

189 

2tK) 

343 

West South Central. 

23 

88 

42 

9 1 

88 

.51 

6.5 

37 

2H 

32 

Mountain. 

29 

763 

573 

38 1 

219 

.57 

267 

3 221 

^ .5.51 

181 

Pacific. 

107 

110 

189 

2 151 

209 

241 

151 

20.i 

162 

*95 


S('AliLET FEVER (’AhE RATES 


105 cities. 

395 

4.32 

427 

* 419 

409 

j .3()7 

,342 

3 .3f)] 

1 

♦ 309 

*323 

New England.. . . 

584 

5.34 

544 

604 

534 

529 

3.'-0 

407 

430 

415 

Middle Atlantic... . 

372 

439 

417 

405 

436 

359 

343 

336 

323 

319 

East North Central. 

433 

497 

498 

483 

442 

422 

403 

433; 

324 

366 

West Noith Central. 

775 

719 

792 

7.55 

736 1 

647 

651 

692; 

518 

618 

Soutli Atlantic_ 

171 

219 

146 

167 

175 1 

152 

107 

175 

132 

106 

East South Central. 

194 

35.5 

286 

286 

263 I 

280 

229 

2.57 

263 

263 

West .South Cent! al. 

J 185 

107 

134 

102 

51 i 

88 

60 

121 

111 

88 

Mountain.. 

286 

200 

429 

248 

277 1 

258 

315 

3 428 ! 

* 335 

277 

Pacific. 

218 

229 

218 

*222 

191 1 

174 

145 

148 

125 

»151 


SMALLPOX CASE KATES 


105 cities. 

62 

61 

63 

*58 

.57 

51 

48 

j * 62 

* .50 

>46 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Middle Atlantic.. . 

1 

5 

8 

7 

21 

10 

18 

12 

8 

0 

East North (’entral 

42 

39 

32 

33 

24 

22 

27 i 

39 

30 

44 

MT'st Noj th Central. 

114 

124 

102 

135 

87 

97 

85 1 

89 

75 

60 

South Atlantic_ 

51 

59 

,57 

67 

49 

43 


79 

63 

45 

East South Central. 

652 

1 446 

646 

423 

42 

572 

395 

4.57 

435 

377 

West South Central 

74 

74 

107 

107 

46 

.51 

14 

42 

32 

28 

Mountain. 

48 

95 

67 

19 

19 

19 

10 

*31 

* 10 

48 

Pacific. 

206 

247 

212 

*191 

255 

148 

162 

261 

206 

*176 


* T ht>i fiRUros piivt-n in I his tahlo orr ral.<»s ppr KK),000 population, annual basis, and not the nuiubor of 
ca^s leportrd Populutiorjs ust d are fstiniatrfl as of July 1, 1923 

! Wash., not included Ropoit not received at time of going to press. 

• Helena, Mont,, and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

< Billings, Mont., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ February ^9 to May P, 1925—Annual rates 
per 100,000 population —Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 7 

Mar. 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

1 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

1 

May 2 

May 9 

105 cities. 

11 

10 

12 


9 

10 

12 

« 16 

U8 

M4 

New England. 

7 

6 

30 

12 

5 

2 

7 

17 

10 

5 

Middle Atlantic-- . 

10 

6 

8 

7 

4 

9 

11 

14 

22 

13 

East North ('ontral. 

11 

4 

7 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

9 

West North Central. 

<] 

10 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

G 

12 1 

2 

South Atlfintio .. .. 

K 

24 

22 

12 

30 

20 

12 

14 

28 

28 

East South Central- 

.34 

34 

48 

67 

17 

17 

34 

80 

46 

46 

Wcfit South ('entral- 

28 i 

28 

23 

42 

32 

37 

6(5 

51 

51 

46 

Mountain.. 

10 i 

19 

0 

0 

0 

19 

38 

»31 

<0 

0 

Pftciflc.. ' 

15 

15 

0 

»28 i 

20 

9 

12 

23 

17 

*9 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


lO.'i cities. 

30 

34 

42 

33 

34 

27 

27 

*80 

422 

15 

New England. 

17 

3.5 

.30 

30 

35 

32 

'27 

30 

20 

10 

A4iddle Atlantn*.. .. 

15 

24 

29 

22 

21 

16 

24 

17 

14 

10 

East North ('initial 

27 

.33 

49 

40 

38 

27 

24 

:« 

23 

16 

West Noilh fVntral- 

3.5 

33 

42 

46 

39 

37 

50 

48 

31 

n 

South Atlantic. 

53 

33 

63 

12 

28 

26 

1 12 

43 

26 

24 

East South Central. 

103 

91 

120 

86 

69 

74 

80 

86 

61 

51 

Wc.st South Central- 

H3 

107 

76 

36 

36 

46 

i 36 

26 

31 

15 

Mountain. 

19 

48 

48 

3S 

181 

86 

1 38 

>82 

4 49 

19 

Pail tic. 

29 

Hi 

12 

.53 

29 

L’l 

1 

12 

12 

16 


PNEUMONIA DEATH HAI'ES 


105 cities _ 

205 

222 

217 

206 

204 

201 

192 

>204 

.. 

4167 

161 

New England .... 

22») 

229 

211 

219 

251 

211 

206 

186 

H9 

161 

Midille Allnnric 

210 

214 

217 

199 

21.5 

190 

204 

223 

206 

185 

East North Central. 

195 

241 

222 

214 

182 

190 

190 

211 

148 

130 

Weal North (Vnitral. 

140 

175 

17:1 

166 

193 

228 

171 

180 

72 

77 

South Atiant’c . 


24(} 

290 

2.52 

234 ; 

238 

2;}2 

191 

19.5 

166 

East South Atlantn* 

260 

366 

286 

269 

269 

343 

206 

286 

194 

160 

West South Cent I al ! 

229 

178 

178 

168 

KiH 

108 

! 173 

168 

127 

138 

Mountain ., 

162 

210 j 

172 

200 

1(52 

207 

! 210 

>234 

4128 

124 

Pacifie. 

139 

1.56 i 

i 

131 

159 

159 

119 

98 

lJ"_ 

127 

123 


»Spokane, Wjk^h , not m(*lu<ied Report not leceived at time of Roing to press. 
«JlelcriH, Mont , and PoLse, Idal'o, not included. 

^ BlllJnjjs, Mont, not iiicJudod. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and. aggregate population of 
cities in each gnmp, estimated as of July 1, 192S 


Group of cities 

Numhor 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
rep(»jling 
ileaths 

Aggr(‘gatc 
population ' 
of Cl lies’ 
rciiorting 
cases 

Aggicgato 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total. 

106 

97 

28,808,360 

28.140,934 


Now England... 

12 

12 

2,098.746 
10.3(M,U4 
7,(»2,536 
2,61.5,;«0 
2,666.901 
911,88.5 

1,124,564 
646,445 
1,797,830 

2,098.746 

10,304,114 

7,032,635 

2,381,454 

2,566,901 

011,885 

1,023,013 

646,445 

1,276,841 

Middle A thiiitie____ _ . . 

10 

10 

East North (’ontriil. 

17 

17 

West North Central..... 

14 

11 

South Atlantic..... 

22 

22 

East South Central..... 

7 

7 

West South Central.. 

8 

6 

Mountain...... 

9 

9 

Pacilic. 

6 

8 






















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


ALGERIA 

Typhus fever—Department of Algiers—Apr il SO, 1925. —ITndor date 
of April 30, 1925, the occurrence of 27 cases of typhus fever in 
villages in the department of Algiers was reported. Of these, 24 cases 
occurred in the native population and 3 cases among Europeans. 
During the week ended April 20, 1925, a fatal case of typhus fever 
was reported at Algiers. 

CfflNA 

Smallpox — ChungMrui. —Under date of April 18, 1925, smallpox 
was staled to he widespread at Chungking, China, but with less 
extension than in the year 1924. 

HAWAII 

Plague-infected rodents—April 28-SO, 1925. —Under date of May 8, 
1925, two plague-infected rodents were reported taken in the Island 
of Hawaii, on April 28 and 30, respectively. The rodents wore 
trapped in practically the same locality in the vicinity of the Pacific 
Sugar Co. stables. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague—March 1-15, 1925.—During the period March 1 to 15, 
1925, 99 cases of plague with 92 deaths were reported in the Province 
and town of Tananarive, Madagascar. Of these, 64 cases were stated 
to have been bubonic, 13 pneumonic, and 22 septicemic in type. For 
distribution according to locality, sec page 1120. 

MEXICO 

Smallpox—Tuxpam District — April-May, 1925. —Information 
dated May 7, 1925, shows prevalence of smallpox in Tuxpam 
District, Mexico, with 20 cases and three deaths reported for the 
preceding three-week period. The outbreak was stated to have 
occurred at Alamo, in a camp of 4,000 persons, located about 25 
miles from the port of Tuxpam. It was stated that no cases had 
occurred at the ports of Tuxpam or Port Lobos. 

( 1118 ) 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Hay 29, 192S 


Further relative to epidemic poliomyelitis, New Zealand—March 3- 
April IS, IMS .—During the period March 3 to April 13, 466 cases 
of poliomyelitis with 63 deaths were reported in New Zealand.* 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Boshof District—March 29-April 4, IMS .—During the 
week ended April 4, 1925, three cases with one death of phigue were 
reported in the Union of South Africa, 'fhe cases occuired on farms 
in Boshof District, and in the native population. 

WEST AFRICA 

Plague. — Smallpo£-~Lagos.~-VridLCT date of May 19, 1925, plague 
and smallpox were reported present at Lagos, West Africa. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable diseases-Year 1M4 — January-Fehruarg, IMS .— 
During the year 1924 and the months of January and February, 1925, 
communicable diseases were reported in the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes (Yugoslavia) as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

1 

Deaths j 

_ 1 

Diphtheria. 

1,635 

284 

Dysentery... 

3.104 

345 

Malaria. 

48,012 

1.50 

Measles. 

23,073 

342 

Mumps. 

1,000 

10 

Recurrent fever... 

15 




1 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Scarlet fever. 

9,787 

2,038 

Smallpox... 

330 

64 

Typhoid fever. 

5. m 

697 

Typhu.s fever .. 

319 

22 

Whooping cough.j 

4, CG4 

177 


JANUARY, 1025 


Anthrax.. 

24 

5 

.Scarlet fever___ ... 

960 

212 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

8 

2 

Smallpox .. ___ 

4 

1 

Diphtheria. 

129 

37 

Typhoid fever. 

376 

68 

foysentery... 

26 

K 

Typhus fever. 

36 

1 

Lethargic enceiihalitls. 

3 

2 

Whooping cough__ 

406 

35 

Measles.. 

1, 720 

34 



FKBRUARV, 1925 


Anthrax. 

19 

4 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

18 

7 

Diphtheria. 

I2:i 

22 

Dyaentery. 

27 

.3 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

7 

1 

Measles. 

1,880 

27 


Recurrent fever. 

1 

766 

2 


Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

150 

Typhoid fever. 

jBOO 

80 

Typhus fever. 

51 

7 

Whooping cough. 

710 

42 


Population, 12,017,323. 


‘Public Health Reports, May 22, 1925, p. 1076. 

41708“—25t-3 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports fontftinerl m the following tuWos must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the partlcolmr countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 29, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


rince 

Date 

('ases 

Deaths 

India. 




Madras... 

Apr 5-18-.-. 

3 

4 

1 

Rangoon. 

Mar. 29-Apr. U,.. 

0 

3 


PlJiGUE 


Remarks 


Mar 15-28, 1925: Cases, 3,941; 
deaths, 2,185. 


Brazil: 

Bahia. 

Apr. 5-18„_.. 

2 

1 


Ceylon* 

Colombo. 

Mur 29-Apr 14... 

5 

4 


Egypt .. . __..._ 



Apr l« 22,19*26: Cases, 1, Jan. I- 
Apr 22,1925 Cases, 24, deaths, 
14 ('Oiresponding t>onod, 

ycai 1924. cases, 112 

A pi 2b, 1925 One plague rodent 
trapped, Api. 30, 1925 One 
plague rodent trapped. Vi¬ 
cinity of Pacific Bugar MUl, 
Island of Hawaii 

Mur. lf)-2K, 1925* Cases, 13,648; 
deaths, 11,916. 

Hawaii___ 




India... 




Bombay.. 

Karachi . 

Mnr 22-Apr. 4 ... 
.A fir 12 18. 

20 

1 

14 

Madias T’ioshIoucv. 

Mhi 1.)-21.. 

83 

53 


Jinngoon.’. 

Mai 29-Apt 11 . 

Mat 12-25 ... . 

30 

28 


Java: 

Kaist Jvrva - 

Soerabaya. 

8 

8 


West Java 

Residency-— 


14 


Pukalongaii_ 

. _ do . 


28 


7’egal - - r. 

1_ do. 


3 


Madagascar 

Tananarive Frovine**. 



Mar. J-J5,1925. Cases, 99; deaths, 
92. Bubonic, 64 cuse.s; pneu- 
moujc, 13; scplieomic, 22. 
PneiunoiiJc. 

Tanananvc town_ 

Mar 1-15.. 

3 


Straits Settlements 

Singapore.. 

Mur 29-Apr l.... 

Api. 1-10. 

1 


Syria. 

Beirut.-. 

1 



Union of South Africa_ 


1 

1 

Mar 29-Apr 4, 1925, Coses, 8; 

deatlis, 1 Native. 

On fanns. 

Boshof District. 

Mai. 29-.\pr, 4_ 

3 

1 1 




SMALLPOX 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco. 

Mar, 15-28. 

1 

8 

6 


Ceylon 

Colombo.. 

Mar 29-Apr. 11... 

Apr. 12-18. 

5 


Port cases, 4; town, 1 case. 

Prevalent. 

C^liina. 

Chungking... 



Shanghai . 

Apr. 12-2.5 

2 

1 

Great Britain: 

Nev cctstle on Tyne. 

.Apr. 2(hM8y 2_ 

1 



India. 


Mar 15-28, 1926: Cases, 15,879; 
deaths, 3,647. 

Bombay. 

Mar. 22-Apr. 4_ 

Apr 12-18 

131 

71 

Karachi.. 

16 

2 

Madi as.. 

Apr. 5-18 . 

197 

77 


Rangoon. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 11... 

Apr 20-9a 

227 

1 

98 

98 


Japan 

Nagasaki.,.... 

3 

9 


Java: 

East Java— 

Soerabaya. 

Mar. 12-25_ 



t From medical olllcors of the l*ublic Health Service, American consuls and other sources. 
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CHOLERA^ PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FE VER~^on tinned 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 29, 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico, 

Guadalalara .. 

May 5-11 . 

Apr. lfr-25. . 


5 


Mexico City. 



Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral district. 

San Luis Poiosi.. . 

May 3-9. 

i 

Torreon. . 

Apr. 1-30.._ 

j 

1 

Tuxpani district. 

Apr. 17~May 7_ 

Jan. 1-31 .. 

20 

3 


Peru: 

Aretjiiipa_ 

3 


jbo'. . 

Feb 1-28 . 


1 


Poland . 



Feb. 8-14, 1925 2 cases. 

Spain: 

Malaga .... 

Apr. 20 May 2 . . 


.1 

2 

Valencia .. 

_do ... 

1 



SwiUerlund: 

Borne ___ 

Mnr. 29-Apr 1K._ 

Apr. 1-10 . 

3 



Syria 

Beirut .. 




Tunis 

Tunis. . 

Apr 30 May 0 ..,. 

8 

13 


Yucoslavia _ . . 


Year 1924 Cases 3.10; deaths, 64. 
Jan. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 4, deaths, 
1. Feb 1-28, 1925 ("asi^S, 2. 

Do . ‘ . .J 



__ 1 




TYPHUS FEVER 


Algciiir 

AigiClS___ 

Apr. 11-20. 

1 

r 

[ 

1 

In viJIage.s in the department of 
Algu'js, 24 cases in the native 
population and 3 among Euro¬ 
peans 

Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral district. 

Mexico* 

Mexico City.. 

Apr. 19-25. 

5 


Peni, 

Aiequipa.. 

Mar. 1-31. 


1 

Poland. I..I. 



Feb 8-21, 1925* (5ases, 246; 

Tunis 

Tunis._ 1 

.* i 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 

Mar 29-Apr. 4. .. 

1 


deaths, 19, 

Union of Soutli Africa, 

Cape Province _ 


Outbreaks. 

Port Klizaheth.. 

Mar. 1-7_ _ 


1 

Natal . 

Mur. 29-ADr. 4. .. 


Do. 

Yugoslavia.. 

!___ 


Year 1924 Ca.ses, 319; deaths, 22. 





Jan. 1-31, 192.5 Cases, 36; 

deaths, 1. Feb. 1-28, 1925: 
Cases, .51, deaths, 7. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon_ _ 




Juno 29-Dec. 27, 1924* Cases, 14; 

Colombo... 1 

Nov. 1^22. 

i 


deaths, 13. Dee 28, 1924-Jan. 
24, 1925. Cashes, 24; deaths, 17. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925; 
Cases, 27,164, deaths, 10,228. 
Jan 4-Mar. 14, 1925: Cases. 

Do_ 

Jan. 11-24. 

2 

2 

India.- 



Bombay.-. 

Nov 23-Dec 20-. 

4 

4 


Jan, 18 24 . 

1 

1 

Calcutta_ 

Oct. 26* Jan 3_ 

59 

51 

22,186; deaths, 13,277. 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar 21_ 

205 

164 

Do. 

Mar. 29 Apr. 4_ 

Nov 16-Jaii. 3_ 

49 

46 

Reported to be epidemic May 9, 
1925. 

Madras... 

69 1 

40 

Do. 

Jan 4 “Mar. 7. 

139 

99 



Nov. 9-Dec 20 

9 i 

2 


Ran^mn. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28.,.- 

H 

10 



* From medical otHcere of the Public Health Service. American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGtJE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925—Continued 

CHOLERA—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

IndO'China... 




Aug l-Scpt 30, 1924: Oases, 14; 

l*rovince— 

Auani__ 

Aug. 1-31. 

Aug. I-Sept 30- .. 
Dec. 1-31. 

1 

1 

deaths, lO. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Oases, 5; deatlis, 2. 

Cambodia__ 

6 

5 

Do .. 

1 



Cochin-China_ 

Aug 1-Dee. 31- 

Nov. 30 Dih; 6_ 

10 

5 


Saigon. 

1 



Do. 

Mar 15-21_ 

1 

1 


Tonkin. 

Dec. 1-31 . 

1 

1 


Siam: 

Bangkok . 

Nov 9 29 _ 

4 

2 


1)0-.... 

Jan 18 Mar 21... 

B 

5 



PLAGUE 


Azores 

Fayal T.sland - 

Cnstelo Bianco_ 

Nov 25 _ 



Feteiia . 

do - _ 

1 


Bt Michael Island. 

Nov 2-Jiin 3 - 

30 

13 

Do. 

Jan. 18-24 . 

3 

1 

Brazil 




Bahia... 

Jan 4-Apr. 4_ 

9 

6 

Sanli's..... 

Year, 1924 . 

2 


Brttisti Kast ^f^lea 




'Paiigan y ik a 'J 'ci r i t.ory. 

Nov 23-Dec 27 

17 

10 

Do. 

Jrtiii 18-Miir 14... 

18 

12 

TTganda. 

Aug -Dec , 1924. . 

279 

243 

Do. 

Jan. 1-31.. 

29 

28 

Canary Islands 




Las Pivlma.s . 

Jan 21-23. 

2 


Do. 

Feb 4.... 

1 


Do. 

Mar. 26. 

1 

1 


Dec 19. 

3 

1 

Tenon ITi^— 




Santa ('ruz ... 

Jan. 3.- 

1 


Celebes 




Maca.ssar__ 

Oct 29-.. 



Ceylon 




Colombo . .. 

Nov O-Jan 3. 

12 

9 

Do. 

Jan 4-Mur 28- 

16 

17 

China 




FoocJio w 

Dec 28-Jan. 3. 



Nanking ...- 

Nov !?3-Mar. 7_ 

j 


Rhing Hsien. 

October, 1924_ 


790 

Ecuador .. 




Cdurnborazo Province— 




AIhusi District. 

Jan.14. 


14 

Daiilo . 

Mar. 16-31. 

1 


Guayaquil .*. 

Nov. 16-Dec, 3L., 

9 

3 

Do . 

Jim. l“Apr 15 

68 

29 

i 

Narunjito.{ 

Feb. Ifl-Mar. 15... 

1 


Yaguachl . < 

Feb. .t-Mar. 15_ 

2 

1 

Egypt.' 




Gold Coast___ 




Greece: 




Patras. 

Apr. 5_-__ 

1 


Hawaii. 




Konokaa 

Nov 4 

1 




i 



Present with several cases 


Bubonic 


Stated to be endemic 
Staled to have* lieen infected 
with plague Sept 1924 
Vlciijity of Haiitu (5ru7. do Teue- 
nlTc 

In vicinity 
Kpldoniic. 


Pre^sent 

Po. 

Mar Ifi-Apr 15, 1925 (’asos, 10; 
deaths, 4 Kats taken, 22,290; 
foun<l infected, 60 
At 2 ioeahties on Quaynquil A 
Quito Ky 

Hats taken, 27,004; found in¬ 
fected, 92. 

Rats taken, 45,027; found in¬ 
fected, 234 


Year 1924 ('oses, 873. Jan. 1- 
Apr. 15,1925: Oases, 23; deaths, 
13. 

Sqptombor-Decoinber, 1924: 
Deaths, 52. 


Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, and Jan. 15, 1925. 
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May 29, 1925 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—^Coiitiuued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE—roiil inued 


Place 


Date 


Oases 


Deaths 


Itomarka 


India. 

Bombay. 
Do... 
Do... 
Calcutta. 
Karachi.. 
Do... 
Do. . 


Madras Prc^sidency 

Do.. 

Do. 

Ran|;oon. 

Indo> China. 

Province— 

Amun.. 

Do. 

Oambotiia_ 

i)o-_ . 

Oochiu-(’liiua.. 

Saigon 


Nov. 22-Jan 3. .. 

Jan. 4-17. 

Feb 8-Mar. 21—. 

Jan 18-24. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 0_ 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21. 

Mar. 20-Apr 11.., 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 

Jan. 4-24. 

Mar, 8-14 . 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28. 


4 
2 

36 

1 

2 

12 

5 
685 
658 

80 

26 

157 


Aiig 1-Sept. 30,.. 
Dec. 1-31 

Aug 1-Sept 30_ 

Dec. 1-31-. 

. -do __ 

Dec 25 31. 


4 

5 
18 

6 
3 
1 


3 

2 

33 

1 

1 

11 

6 

487 

511 

48 

25 

136 


4 

5 
15 

G 

1 

1 


Do 

Iraq. 

Bi^dad. 

Japan. 

Java 

East Java — 

Blitur.. 

Pare. _ 

Sanuirang-. 
Sidoardja.. 
Soerabayn. 
Do. 


Jan IM7. 

June 29-Jnn. 3_ 

Mar 22-28 _ 

Aug 10 Dec 6 .... 


2 

20 

1 

10 


1 

14 

1 


Nov n-22 . 

Nov. 29. 

Mar 22-28. 2 

Jan.2 . 

Nov. 16-Doc 31.-. 71 

Jan. 15-Mar. 11... 17 


2 


72 

14 


Soorakarta. 

West Jjva— 

Cheribon. 

Do..... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pasocroean_ 

Pekalongan. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Probalingga. 

Tegal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madagascar: 

Fort l>auphin (port). 

Do..,.. 

Itasy Provmct'. 

Do. 

Majunga (port). 

Moramanga Province 


Fob. 20 . 



Oct 14-Nov 3-.. 


14 

Nov I8-DCC.22--. 


80 

Jan 1-14_ 


44 

Feb 5-11--.. 


13 

Feb 19-25_ 


13 

Dec. 27. 



Oct 14’Nov 3.,. 


29 

Nov 18-Dec. 31-- 


177 

Jan. 1-14 . 


81 

Feb. 5-11.. 


36 

Feb. 19-25. 


38 

Dee 27—. 



Oct 14-Doc. 31.... 


26 

Jan.1-14 . 


37 

Feb. 5-11 . 


7 

Feb. 19-25. 


10 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 ... 

12 

5 

Feb. 1-15. 

1 

1 

Nov 1-Dec. 15-.- 

4 

2 

Feb. 1-28. 

3 

3 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 


Tamatave (port). 

Tananarive Province... 

Do. 

Tananarive (town) 
Do.. 


Mauritius Island.. 

District— 

Flacq.. 

PnmplemouSvSes., 
Plaines Wilhems. 

Port Louis. 


Nov. 1-30 


Oct. 16-Nov 30... 

Doc. 16-31. 

Jan. 1-Peb. 28._ 


Dec. 1-31. 

.do. 

January - Decem¬ 
ber, 1924. 

February - Decem¬ 
ber, 1924. 


1 


8 

4 

4 


5 

I 

54 

101 


1 


7 

4 

4 


4 

1 

47 

92 


Oct 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925; 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan, 4-Mar 14, 1925. Cases, 
44,124, deaths, 36,647. 


Aug 1-Scpt 30, 1924* Cases, 25: 
dcatlhs, 20. Dec. 1-31, 1924; 
('asos, 11, deaths, 11. Corre¬ 
sponding month 1923: Cases, 
15; deaths, 5 


Including 100 .square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kediri, epidemic. 
Do. 

]!)ocliirc(i epidemic. Province of 
Soerabaya 

Mar 29 4pr. 4, 1925* 2 plague 
rats found. 

Epidemic plague in one locality. 


Province Epidemic in one 
loculity. 

Pekalongan Province. 


Province. Epidemic. 
Pekalongan Province. 


Bubonic. 


Nov. 3-Dec. 15, 1924; Cases, 49; 
(leath.s, 34. Jan. 16-Feb. 28, 
1925 Cases, 6; deaths. 0. 

Oct. 16-Doc. 31, 1924: Cases, 296; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28; Cases, 357; deaths, 
295. 


Year 1924: Cases, 161; deaths, 144. 


Not present March, April, May. 
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Uar 29. 1929 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PEVBB, AND YELLOW 

F’EVER*--Contiiined 

Reportfii Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925— Continued 

PLAGUE- rontiniied 


Place 

Date 

(3ases 

Deaths 

Ilemarks 

Mexico. 

Apr. 6, 1925.. 



Plague rat found in vicinity of 

Morocco; i 




Government wliai vws. 

Fob. 9, 1925 Prestuit in native 
quaiter of town. Stated to be 
])neumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

Augu8t-No vein her, 1924. Cases, 





Palestine: 

Mar. 3-9. 

1 


387, deaths, 3l7. 

Peru. 

Callao___ 

February, 1925.... 

C 

fi 


Slam* 

niingkok. .. 

Dec. 28-Jan 3. 

1 

1 


l>o . 

Siberia. 

Transbaikalia 

Tuiga.--- - __ 

Jan 25-Mar. 21... 

October, 1924_ 

7 

G 

3 

On C'hita Railroad 

Strait*? Settlements. 

Nov 9-15. 

1 1 

1 

Do __ 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4. 

Jan 11-20. 

27 ! 

8 


Syria. ! 

Beirut __ 

1 i 



Tin key. 

Constantinople. __ 

Jan 9-16 .' 


5 


Union of South Afiica_ 

Nov 22-JHn. 3 ... 

28 

15 

In C.’ipc J'rovj/U'C, Orange Froo 

Do . 

On ve.ssela: 

Jan 4-Mar. 28_ 

52 

22 

State, and ^’run.svaal 

Do. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 

Steamship ... 

November, 1924... 

1 

1 

1924. Plague Kit found Ves¬ 
sel le!t for Tamatavi', Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov 12, 1924 

At Majunga, Madagascai*, from 
DJibuti, Red Sea i»orl. 




SMALLPOX 

Algeria _ _ 




July 1-D«c 31, 1924’ (’uses, 409. 
Jan 1-20, 1925. Coses, 107 

Algiers. .. 

Jan. l“Mar 31. .. 

10 


Arabia. 

Aden. . 

Jan. 25-Apr. 18_ 

Mar J5~21 

14 

1 

Argentina 

1 




Jan. I-Feb 10_ 

4 



Bolivia. 

La Pa7,--. 

Do. 

Nov. 1-Dee 21 . 
Jtui. 1-Mar. 31_ 

20- 

11 

12 


Brazil 

Pernambuco .. 

Nov. 9-Jan 3__ . , 

100 

27 


Do..._ . 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14 _ 

10.3 

60 


British East A file a: 

Kenya— 

Moiiiba.sa .. 

1 Jan IH-Feh. 28 _ 

m 

14 


Do. 

1 Mar. 8-28 _ 

29 

7 


Uganda— 

Entebbe _ 

1 Oct. 1-31 .. 

4 



Tanganyika Territory . 

British South Africa 

Northern Khodesia .. 

Do.-. 

Feb. 15-21 . 

1 1 



Oct. 28-Dec. 15,... 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 _ 

57 

3 

2 1 

Natives. 

Southern Khodesm . 

Jan. 29“M8r. 25... 

4 ] 

i 

Bulgaria. 

Boha ___ 

Mar. 12-18 . 

1 


Varioloid. 

Canada: 

AlhiTta— 

('algary... ... 

Mar. 15-21 __ 

1 


British '(’oimnbia-- 

Ocean Falls„.« _ 

Mar. 7-27 . 

6 


Very mild. 

Vancouver . 

Dec. 14-Jon. 3 _ 

32 


Do-. . 

Jan 4-Apr. 12 _ 

305 



Do .. 

Apr. 19-May 3 - 

Jan, 18-Apr. 25 _ 

11 



Victoria . 

11 
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May 20. 1028 


CBOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Repwts Recetred from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—CnntinuPfl 


Place 

Dale 

("ases 

Deaths 

CoBada—Contlnued. 




Manitoba— 




Winnipeg _ 

Dee 7“Jan 3. 

14 


Do. . . 

Jan 4‘Feb 27... . 

30 


Do . 

Apr 5"U. 

1 


New Brunswick - 





Feb. 8 I t.. 

1 






ilnmilton . __ 

. ... 

Jan 24-30. 

1 


Kingston . __ 

Apr 12-IS ... 

1 


Ottawa ____ 

Afar 29 Apr 4_ 



Do . __ . 

May 3-9. 

2 


Welland.. . 

Alai*. 22-Ai)r 25... 

7 






Jun IH-Feb. 7_ 

4 t_ 

Do 

Mar 8-2S .. 

11 


China 





Nov 9-Fcb 21 



1)0 . 

Feb 22 -M.ii 28 . 


11 

Ant ling... 

Nov. 17 Dec 28 . 

5 


Do. 

bur 5-Fcb 14... . 

15 

1 

Do . 

Mar 2 -.\pj fi ... 

9 


f'anion . . . _ 

Mar \iH 11 . 




Alar 1' >_ 


(ihuugkinK . 

Aim 2-2“Vnr 4 .. 


. 

Foochow ... . 

Nov 2-\i!U*. 28 . 



liongkong . 

Nov 9 l,*ii 3 ... 

6 

2 

Do. 

Jan 1 Feb 7... .. 

9 

7 

Do. 

Fob lo .\pr 4. . 

27 

13 

Manchuria - 




I >aitcn. 

Jan 19-Mar If... 

4 


llfirbin... . 

Jan irv-Feb 11 . 

6 


Nanking. 

Jan t-Mar 28.. . 



bhunglmi' . 

Dee 7-27_ . 

i 

2 

I)o_ .. - _ _ __ 

Jan 18 Mar 7.... 


8 

Chosen i 




Seoul _ _ __ 

Dec. 1 31. 

1 


Do .! 

Mar J-31. 

2 


Colombia 1 




Bucuiivciitiira_ ... i 

Fob l.Wpr 4_ 

3 


Santa Marla__ _ 

Alar 15-28. 



Cuba: ' 




Santiago. 

Apr 12-18 ... .... 

3 

1 

Czcchfislovakia... 




Dominican Republic 




Puerta Plata __ . 

Mar 8-21 . 

3 


Dutch Guiana* 




Paramaribo. 

.Apr 20. 

1 


Kcuadoi ‘ 1 




Quayaquil. 

Nov. lA Doc 15 -- 

4 


Egypt- 




Alexandria.-... 

Nov 12-Doe 31... 

10 


J>0 . 

Jan. 8 ~ 2 H. 

8 


Do. . 1 . 

Feb 2»> Alar. 4_ 

1 


Cairo. 

Jan. 29-Feb 4 . 

1 

1 

Esthoriia. 




Franco_ 




Do. 

January, 1925_ 

io 


Dunkirk..... 

Mar 2-8 . 

t 


St. Malo. 

Feb. 2-8.- 

7 

1 

Germany ... 




Frankfort-on-Main. 

Jan I-IO_ 

1 


Gibraltar... 

Dec, 8-14. 

1 


Gold Coast. .... 




Or«t Britain: 




England and Wales _ 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 

472 


Dt). 

Jan. 4-*Apr 13_ 

2,047 


Mewcairtle-on-Tyne _ 

Jan. liA“Feb. 21— 

9 


Do. 

Mar. 1-7. 

1 



Remarks 


(/oniity 

Nov Dec 27, H)2i CiHJCS, 33, 
Dec 2S, liP2t, to Apr 25, 1925: 
C'ases, 69, deaths, 1. 


July 27-Nov 29, 1924. (’’ases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 


Pr(‘sent 


Prevalent 

Prevalent No foreign eases 
Statwl to trt‘ widely iHrcvalettt; 

livss than m peiiod iii year 1924. 
Present 


Do. 


Present in mild form fn localities 
m vicinity. 


Apiil-June, 1924, ('u.ses, 1, occur- 
ing in Province of Mora Via, 


Dec*. 1-31, 1924 Csisos, 2. 

July-December, 15J24' Cases, 81 

From vessel In qaarautino. 
Ih'lieved to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth frora Sfax, 
Tunis. 

June 29“ Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7, 


Jnly-Deeember, 1924: Oases, 108; 
deaths, 1. 
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jll26 

% 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22,1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX -Conllnucd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Greece_ 




Do...-. 




Saloniki.. 

Nov. 11-DftC 22... 

3 


Do. 

Feb l7~Mar 2. .. 

4 


Haiti- 




Cape Haitian___ 

Mar. 22-Apr. 2 .. 

6 





Bombay___ 

Nov 2-Jan.3. 

30 

18 

Po.__ 

Jan 4-Mar 21_ 

470 

236 

Calcutta_- _ 

Oct. 26-.Tan 8. 

307 

170 

Do . 

Jan 4'-Mar.21. 

2,669 

1,87.5 

Do.. 

Mar 29-Apr 4_ 

392 

260 

Karachi... 

Nov. 16-Jan 3- 

16 

2 

Do. 

Jan 4-Feb, 14. 

52 

6 

bo.. 

Feb. 22-Apr 11.... 

09 

21 

Madras. 

Nov 16-Jan 3.. .. 

122 

48 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7. 

552 

212 

Do. 

Mar 15* Apr 4.... 

292 

120 

Rangoon. 

Oct 2(KTan 3_ 

86 

28 

Do. 

Jan 4-Feb 7.. 

287 

49 

Do. 

Feb 15-Mar 28... 

894 

127 





Province— 




Anain. 

Aug. 1-Sept 30_ 

49 

11 

Do . 

Dec 1-31. 

167 

20 

Canihodia. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30_ 

40 

9 

Do . 

Deo 1-31 . 

30 

13 

(tochin-Chinn __ 




Raigon____ 

Nov. 16-Jan 3. 

17 

5 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb 21_ 

32 

8 

Do. 

Mar 1-28. 

39 

6 

Tonkin. 

Aug 1-Sept 30 

19 

7 

Do . 

Dec. 1-31. 

238 

62 

Iraq.- 

June29-Jan. 10- 

138 

67 

Do._. 

Jail 11-20.. _ 

4 

2 

Bagdad. 

Nov. 9-Dec. 27.... 

2 j 

1 

Do. 

Mar. 1-28. 

2 


Italy. 




Jamaica__- 




Do. 




Kingston....___ 

Nov, 30-Dec. 27... 

4 


Japan__ _ 




Naga.saki _ _ _ 

Feb. 9-Apr. 19. 

30 

c 

Taiwan ___ 

Jan 1-31. 

1 i 


Java: 




East Java— 




Pasoeroean_ 

Oct. 26-No V. 1. 

9 

1 

Do. . 

Nov. 12-19. 



Soerahaya. 

Oct. 19-Dec-31..., 

685 

212 

Do. 

Jan. 16-Mar. 11 _ 

461 

69 

West Java— 




Batam___ 

Oct. 14-20. 

2 


Batavia. 

Oct.21-Nov.l4.... 

2 


Do.. 

Dec.20-Jan.2. 

19 

4 

Buitenzorg___ 

Dec. 25-31. 

1 


Chenbon. 

Oct.14-Nov.24—. 

15 


Do. 

Jan. 1-28,,. .. 

3 


Krawang.... 

Jan. 15-21. 

1 1 


Pekalongan.. 

Oct.14-Nov.24...- 

22 


Do. 

Dec. 25-31..... 

3 


Pemalang. 

Jan 8-14. 

1 


Preanger... 

Nov. 1^24__ 

1 


Latvia. 




lAUiuania . 




Malta . 

. . 




Remarks 


January-Juiio, J924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27 

luly-December, 1924; Cases, 38; 
deaths, 2«. 


Oct, to, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
(tases, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 
Jan 4“Mar. 14, 1925. Cases, 
38,647; deaths, 8,847. 


Aug. 1-Pept 30, 1024 Cases, 223; 
deaths, 70. Pec. 1-31, 1924. 
Cases, 485, deaths, 114. 


Aug 1-Sept. 30,1924' Cases, 115; 
deaths, 49 Pcc. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 50; deaths, 13. 

Including 100 stinare. kiloinoters 
of surrounding country. 

Po. 


June 29-Dec 27, 1924’ Cases, 63. 
Nov 30,1924-Jan 3, 1925: C''ases, 
50. Ueported as alastrini. 

Jan. 4-Apr 25, 1925: Cases, 273. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15,1924; Cases, 4, 


Epidemic In 2 native villages. 


Batavia Residency. 


Province. 

Pekalongan Residency. 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30, 1024; Cases. 5. 

Jan l~Feb. 28,1025: Cases. 6. 
Jan 1-31, 1925: Cases, 2. 

Apr. 1-15.1925: Cases. 3. 
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CHOLBRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Contin ue<i 

ReeeiTed from December 27, 1524, to May 22, 1525—Oontinned 

SMALLPOX -f‘ontUtued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Dimtbs 

Mexico: 




Chiiipns (State) _ 

Mar 1 ...- 



Duraniio . 

Dec 1-31 . 


5 1 

Do ... 

Jan. 1 -Apr. 30 ... 


20 i 

Guadalajara ... 

Dm' 23-20 . 


1 1 

Do.. .. 

Jan. il-Muf. 23 ... 


4 1 

Do .. 

Apr 21 Ma> 4... 


6 1 

Mexico (hly. _ _ 

Nov 2VDec 27 _ 

5 

1 

Do . 

Jan 11 Apr. 18 _ 

57 

.! 

Monterey . 



Oivsaca (Stnte) . 

Alar 1. .. 




Dei* 1-31 

1 

i 

Do . . 

Keb 22-Mar 31... 

7 

1 

8altillo , . _ 

Feb 22-\pr 11 _ 


2 

8an Luls Potosi .. 

Mar 29-May 2 ... 


3 

Tampico . 

Dec 11 31. _ .. . 

5 

4 

Do .. 

Jnn I-Apr 30 ... 

68 

20 

Vera Cm?. 

Dec 1 Jan 3 . 


10 

Do . 

Jan 5-Apr 19 . 


39 

Villa Heiiiio.sii.. 

Dec 28-Jan 10_ 



yiu’utan (.Mifite).. 

Apr. .V'l 1. 

. 


NiRoi ia. 




Do. 




Parapiiay 




Asuni ion... 

Jan 4 10. 


1 

Persia 




'I'chemn ... 

Sepl 23 Dw* 31... 


12 

Do. 

Jan 1-Feb 18 


10 

Peru 




Arc'iiiipa __ __ 

Nov 24-30 .. 


1 

Do. 

Jan 1-31. 


3 

I’hlllppiQt* Islands* 




Manila... 

Mar. 39- .Apr 4_ 

3 


Poland... 



Poi tugal 




Lisbon.. 

Dec 7-.Ian 3_ 

17 


Do.. .. 

Jan 4 -Apr. 35 

140 


Oporto. . 

Nov 30-D(‘c 27... 

3 

2 

Do . ..1 

Jnn 11-Mai 14_ 

3 


Do. 1 

Api 12-25. . 

2 

_1 

Russia....1 




Sonegal 




Dakar.. _ 

Mar 16-22...._ 

4 


Siam* 


1 


B.angbok... . 

Dec 28-Jiui. 3. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Jan 18-Feb. 21- 


19 

Do.... 

Mar 1-21... 

11 1 

4 

Sierra Leone* 




Freetown ___ 

Fob. 7-Mar. 15.... 



Kaiyima , . 

Mar. 9-15 . 

1! 


Spain: 

1 

1 


Barcelona.. 

Nov. 27--Dec. 31 . ! 


5 

Do ... __ .. 

Alar 19-25 . 


1 

Cadiz . . 

Nov l-Dcc. 31 ... 


51 

Do. . 

Jan. 1-Fob. 28.. .. 


10 

Madrid, .. . 

Year 1924. 


40 

Do. 

January-Fobruary 


13 

Malaga.... 

Nov, 23-3hu. 3_ 


97 

Do.. , 

Jan. 4-Apr 25. 


96 

Valencia.. . . 

Nov. 30-J)oe. 6_ 

2 


Do. 

Feb. 15-Mar.28. . 

D 


Straits Settlements: , 




Singapore. 

Switzerland: 

Feb 23-Apr. 4- 

4 

1 

Berne. 

Mar 15-21. 

1 


Lucerne..._ _ 

Nov 1-Dec. 31_ 

19 


Do. 

Jan. l~3l. 

24 



Remarks 


Ht‘pf)rtP(J severely prevalent. 


Jan. 24. 1925- Outbreak. Mar. 

14, 192S, prisf?eT>t 
Reported severely prevalent. 


Pfe.sent Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco 
In country towns 
January-June, 1924- Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87 

July-Novcniber, 1924' C’uses, 87; 
deaths 25. 


Sept 2]-T)ec. 28, 1924 Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2 Jan 4-Fob 7, 1925: 
Ca.ses, 13, deaths, 1 


Jan. 4-Apr. 18,1925. Deatlis, 35. 


January-Jline, 1924 Cases, 18,229. 
July-Novemher, 1924. Cases, 
3,605. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925—Continued 

SMALlJ>OX--<^ont]nued 


Place 

Date 

Ca.ses 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Syrin- 

A k*pi)o........__ 

Nov. 23-Dec 27... 

13 




Jan. 4~Feb 28_ 

71 

18 


Beirut.. 

Feb 11-20. 

1 


Damascus _ 

Jan, 6-13. 

2 



Do . 

Feb. 11-20. 

22 



Tripoli- 

Tripoli_ _ 

July 14-Jan. 2. 

Nov.2.5“Dec 29_ 

S3 



Tunis. ’ 

Tunis_ 

42 

35 


Do . 

Jan. 1-Apr 22_ 


325 


Turkey 

Constantinople.. . 

Dec. 13-19. 

5 


TVo... .. 

Union of South Africa._ 

Mar. 16-Apr. 15... 

5 


Nov. 1 Dec. .31, 1924: Cases, 14. 

(^ape Province. 

Feb, 1-21. 



Jan. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 4 -na¬ 
tives 

Outiirciiks. 

; Jan 25-31--,_ 



Outbieak at railway ramp. 
Outbreak.s. 

Do... 

Nov 9-Jau. 17_ 



Natal. - . _ 

Mai- 1-7___ 



Do. 


Nov. 2"8_ 



Do 

Lady brand l^istrict.... 
Transvaal. .... 

Jan 1,5-31. 




N()v.9-Jhii 10_ 



Do 

Do . 

Feb. 1-21. 



Out bleaks 

Uruguay.. 




Jaimary-June, 1924 Ca.ses, 101; 
deaths, 2 

luly-Novemlx'r, 1924. Cases, 5.3; 
deaths, 2. 

Do . 




Yugoslavia* 

Belgrade.... 

Mar. 1-Apr. 7. 

6 


On vessel 

S. 8. Kldridgc. 

Mar 23. 

1 


At Port Townsend, from Yoko- 

S. S. TIabana___ 

Fi‘h. 18 

1 


llama and ports 

At Santiago d<' Cuba, from 
King.ston, Jamaica, 

At St. Malo, France, January, 
1924, from Sfax, Tunis; lie- 
lieved to have imported small¬ 
pox infection. 

8. S. Iluyth. 








TYPHUS FEVER 

Algeria.... 




July 1-Doc. 20, 1924- Ca.ses, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

~ Algiers. 

Nov. l-Dec. 31_ 

5 

1 

' Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31_ 

13 

6 

Argentina. 

Rosario_-__ 

Jan.1-31. 

1 


Bolivia: 

La Paz_____ 

Nov 1-Dec. 31_ 

3 


Do. 

Jan. 1-31_ 

2 



Do. 

Mar. 1-31. 

1 



Bulgaria___ 




Jnnuary-June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-October, 1924: Coses, 5. 

Do. 




Chile: 

C once(>cion_ 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 _ 


1 

Do. 

Jan.6-12. 


2 


Do... 

Jan. 27-Feb, 2.. 


1 


Iquiquc.. _ 

Nov. 25~Dec. 1__ 


2 


l3o... 

Feb I-Mar. 28_ 


2 


Talcahuano.. 

Nov. 10-Dec. 20_ 


5 


Do. 

Jan. 4-10. 


1 


Vaiparaiso.. 

Nov. 25-Dec, 7. 


4 


Do. 

Jan. 11-Mar. 28_ 


17 


China: 

Antung. 

Mftr 16-22 . 

1 


Chosen 

Chemiili>o__ 

Ffih 

1 



Seoul__ 

Nov. 1-30_ - . 

1 

1 


Do.... 

Feb. 1-Mar. 3L..- 

6 

2 


CzeehosJovakia. 


December, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Do. 

Jan. i-ii . 

14 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

PEVER-^ontinued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 22, 1925— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Oontinuod 


Place 


Egypt: 

Aloxondria- 

Cairo. 

Do. 

Esthoniii. 

Do. 

Franco. 

Gold (Vmst. 

Orceco . 

Do. 

Athens - -- 
Saloniki-.. 
Do. 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Dec. 3-0. 

. Mar. 12-lH. 

' Oct 1 Dec. 23. 

1 Jan 22“2s. 


1 1 

1 . 

n 8 

1 . 


Jan 1-31 


4 


Dec 1 -31, 1021- Cases, 5. 


I Fch 1-Apr. JO _.J. 

Nov. J7-f)er Ift...! 

. Jan. . 


10 

a 2 


1 


July-Oetober, 1024' C’ases, 7. 

Oct. 1 31, 1024 1 case. 

May*.!line, 1024 Ca&os, 116; 
deaths, fi 

July-Deceniber, 1024 Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4 


Japan. 

Latvia..-. 

Lithuania. 


Mexico 


Durango. 

Dec 1-31 . 


1 

Do. 

Mar 15-Apr .10 . 

. 

' 1 

2 

Guadaiaiaru. 

Dec 23-29 . 


1 

Momco City. 

Nov 9-Jan 3 ... 

80 


Do. 

Jan Il-\pr. 18.... 

91 


8an Tiiii.s Poto.si_ . 

Mar 8 !l . 


1 

Do.._ 

Anr. 26-MtiV 2.... 


J 

Mneoceo . _ i _ 



Palestine. 




Ekron . 

Deo 23-29 _ 

1 


Jerusalem. 

. . do.. 

o 

- 

Do. . _ 

Jan 20-26 

i 


Mikveh Duiel. 

_do. 

1 

. 

IVtnch-Tikvah, .. 

Mar 24 30. 

1 


Rnmleh... 

Feb U>-Mar 2.1. 

2 


Tiberias... 

Feb 24-Mar 2.... 

2 


Peru. 




A rep ui pa. 

Nov 24-Dec 31 

_ _ , 

3 

Poland... 




Portugal* 




Lisbon... 

Dec 29-Jan 4. 


2 

Do. 

Api 6-12_ 

-- 

1 

Onnrto . . _ _. 

J:iii 4-Feb. 7.. 



Rumania... 



Do_ _!_ 



Constaiua.. 

Dec 1-20.. 

1 


Do .. 

Feb. 1-28 . 

2 


Russia.- 



. 

Leningrad.. 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

12 


Spain: 




Madrid. 

Year 1924.. 


3 

Malaga. 

Dec 21-27. 


1 

Sweden: 




Goteborg. 

Jan. 18“Feb. 28_ 

2 


Tunis.. 




Tunis... 

Mur 5-25. 

0 

1 

Do. 

Apr. 2-22. 

24 

6 

Turkey. 




Constantinople. 

Nov 15-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 2-Mar. 7. 

0 

1 


AJig. 1-Nov. IT), J024. Cases, 2. 
Octol>er-J)emii!)cr, 1024' (’ases, 
30 Feb 1 28, 1926. Casts, 11. 
AiiKiLst-October, 1924. Castvs, 15; 
deatlis, 1. 

.Tun 1-31, 192:): Cases, 27; deaths, 

2 . 


Iiulmlinp iiiunicip.ilities m Fed- 
enil District 


November, 1924* Coses, 

Nov. J2-l)ec 29, 1924. Cases,10. 


Sept 28, I92l-,|};n 3. 1925 Cases, 
7.’>1, dealli^, .s7 Jan 4-Fei) 7, 
1025 Cases, 581, deaths, 49 


January-Jurie, 1921. Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, ;t2H. 

July-Decern her, 1024. Cases, 288; 
dentils, 38, 

Jan. i-June 30, 1921; Cases, 
0.5,682 July-November, 1024; 
t^ase>, 34,720. 


July 1-Dcc. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Confinued 

Reports Received from December 27,1924, to May 22,1925— Continued 

TYPHUS PEVEE—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa.......... 




Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 345; 
deaths, 87. Jan. l-Feb. 28, 
1926: Cases, 169; deaths, 17; 
native In white population, 
cases, 12. 

Outbreaks. 

Cape Province. 

Nov. 1-Doc 31_ 

126 

24 

* Do. 

Jan. 1-Mai. 16.,.. 

74 

9 

Do. 

Mar 22-'2«. 


East London. 

Nov ia’2»i».. 

i 


Do. 

Jan. IS-Apr. 4. 

3 

2 


Pofi Elizabeth. 

Feb 22'28. 

1 



Natal .. 

Nov 1-Dec. 31_ 

130 

60 


Do. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28. 

43 

5 


Do. 

Mar. 1-7. 


Do, 

Durban_...__ 

Feb 16-Mar. 28.., 

4 


Orange Free State__ 

Nov. 1-Dcc. 31_ 

69 

8 


t)o... 

Jan. l-Feb. 28. 

32 

3 

Native. 

T'rflnyvttnl 

Nov 1-Dec. 31.... 
Jan. l-Feb. 28. 

30 

10 

5 

Do. 


Do. 

Yugoslavia .................. 



Aug. 3-Oct. 18, 1924: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 2. Mar. 8-14, 192.6: 
Cases, 1. 

Belgrade _ 

Nov. 24-Dec 28... 

5 


Do. 

Apr. 8-14. 

2 



YEIXOl^ 

1 FEVE 

R 

Oold Coast..—. 

October-Novem¬ 


4 


Salvador: 

San Salvador...—rt-rr_ 

ber, 1924. 

Junc-October, 

1924. 


28 

Last case, Oct. 22,19». 
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I. Introductidn 

As litmus-was formerly the favorite detector of “acidity,” so 
methylene blue is to-day the favorite indicator of reduction. 

The reason for this would be difficult to see without historical 
perspective. The past has left no accumulation of data on oxidation- 
reduction comparable in type to tho somwiuantitative data which led 
to the supremacy of litmus in differentiating “acidity" from “alka- 
hnity.” No one, to our knowledge, ever drew an artificial lin-' of 
demarcation between oxidative and reductive solutions at the region 
of methylene blue decoloi'ation; and while certain specific phenomena 
have been treated as if methylene blue were a unique reagent, there 
has remained a saving sense of a wider view. But when we trace 
significant events in the history of this interesting dye, we find that 
at almost the same moment it gained prestige as an invaluable stain¬ 
ing reagent (Dreser, 1885, Ehrlich, 1886), and as an indicator of 
biochemical reduction (Ehrlich, 1885). As’a staining reagent, the 
commercfeil grade of this dyo has ever smeo been considered an essen¬ 
tial of cytological equipment. As an indicator of biochemical reduc¬ 
tion, it has held its place through a proce^ akin to natural selection. 

4M87‘-25t—1 (1131) 
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We ^re now able to show in quantitative terms what can be guessed 
from Ehrlich (1885) qualitative study of the combined velocity, 
capacity, and intensity factors of biological reduction; namely, that 
the oxidation-reduction system of methylene blue stands in the scale 
of oxidation-reduction intensity distinctly beyond the position of the 
very easily reduced indophenols, but yet distant from the utmost 
limit of reduction intensity. Consequently, the decoloration of 
methylene blue reveals a reduction intensity unmistakably distinct, 
yet not extreme. Moreover, it is a much more intense tinctorial 
agent than the sulphonated indigoes, .t|ie potentials of which stand 
midway between the reductive intensity of indophenols and the 
extreme of hydrogen overvoltage. Thus methylene blue, among the 
many dyes wlxich were products of an enthusiasm for synthetic 
colors,happened without design to possess characteristic's so well 
adapted to a first crude survey of biological reduction that it has 
survived. 

As a staining reagent, and as an indicator of reduction, methylene 
blue soon became a common laboratory supply. As such it seems to 
have fallen into almost every conceivable use, ranging from an indi¬ 
cator in volumetric analysis to a therapeutic agent. 

In several of these uses there can now be revealed common prin¬ 
ciples. Since these are operative in phenomena which have been 
cited by thowse who have speculated upon biological oxidation, we 
shall make this paper the occasion for remarks of general interest. 

First we shall lay before the reader the data that we have obtained 
on the oxidation-reduction equilibria. 

The main features of the potentiometric studies are so like those 
described in previous papers of this series that only special aspects 
need be mentioned. However, these special aspects are important 
for an appreciation of the more formally tabulated data; and assuming 
that the reader is familiar with the main features of previous papers, 
we shall save space by placing in perspective at the outset the diffi-- 
culties attending the establishment of accurate characteristic con¬ 
stants for the peculiar compound, methylene blue. 

II. Preparation and Analyses of Material 

Preparations of methylene blue chloride, which, for brevity, we 
shall call methylene blue, were made by two well-known methods. 
An examination of the products and a consideration of the numerous 
side reactions which are possible, convinced us that the preparation 
of pure mcthjdene blue is largely a problem of purification subse¬ 
quent to synthesis. Since commercial preparations were available 
in the quantity required for adequate fractionation, we made use of 
iliem, drawing our supply from five different manufacturers at home 
and abroad. 
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In the following summary will bo found analytical data which 
require a foreword. There is still disagreement upon the determina¬ 
tion of moisture in methylene blue. Koch (1879) and Bernthsen 
(1885) report different results. Atack (1915) states tliat methylene 
blue is not completely dried at 105° C. and that decomposition sets 
in at 110° C. Wales and Nelson (1923) state that “in every case 
the salts {samples of methxjlene blue cldoride) could bo completely 
dehydrated by drying them at 110° for one day, thereby confirming 
Koch’s results.” Wales and Nelson used a vapor-pressure method 
involving drying at low pressures. In vacuo (2 cm. Hg.), at 100° C., 
our samples attained only approximate constancy of weight within 
the periods recorded below and underwent changes, presently to bo 
mentioned, which make us skeptical regarding the significance of 
this and further drying. 


Loss on drying sample F 

Weight of sample before drying. 

Weight of sample after 5 hours drying.. 

Weight of sample after 8 hours drying.. 

Weight of sample after 13.5 hours drying. 

Loss on drying sample G 

Weight of sample before drying.. 

Weight of sample after 2 hours drying.. 

Weight of sample after 7 hours drying... 

Weight of sample after 11 hours drying... 


Loss, 

Oram per cent. 

0. 5008 . 

. 3922 21. 69 

. 3914 21. 85 

. 3908 21. 96 


0.5026 . 

. 3967 21. 07 

. 3940 21. 61 

. 3933 21. 75 


These samples had been recrystallized from water and dried for 
a short time in air at laborator}’^ temperature. For a similar prepara¬ 
tion, Atack found, indirectly by titanium titration, 22.7 per cent 
moisture. This, ho noted, agreed closely with the formula contain¬ 
ing “SHjO,” for which the percentage moisture should be 21.99. 
As indicated above, our water-crystallized samples give “moistures” 
close to that required by five molecules of water of crystallization; 
but as Wales and Nelson (1923) have shown, their vapor-pressure 
method gives no evidence that this water is present as water of 
crystallization. It is not perfectly clear that Atack’s experiment on 
drying was made with material which contained no trace of ethanol. 
We found that a sample containing ethanol, on heating in air at 40°, 
gave a “disagreeable odor,” as noted by Atack. We recognized the 
odor of acetaldehyde. 

Assuming, for purposes of comparison only, the essential corn*ct- 
ness of the “moisture determinations,” wo can put our data in the 
form shown in Table 1. 
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Table Campanaon of estimated dye content of methy^ 
lene blue samples 


Sample 

“Mois¬ 
ture'’ 
(per cent) 

Percentage dye in anhydrous material calcu¬ 
lated from— 

“Mois¬ 

ture" 

content 

Nitrogen 

content 

Titanium titration 

Before 

drying 

After 

drying 

Loss on 
drying 

F. 

22.0 

J 100 

99.4 

98.2 

80.2 

. 

18.0 

O. 

21.8 

too 

98.7 

98.1 

86.8 

12.3 

A. 

12.8 

100 

101.1 

94.4 

48.1 

46 3 

H. 

16.9 

100 


97.8 

76.0 

22.8 

B. 



100 

97.0 

1 

90.0 

6.1 





1 Figures in itnlica are arbitrary reference values. 


Samples F and G had been air-dried at room temperature. 
For these there is shown, on the one hand, a substantial although 
not satisfactory agreement in three different estimates of anhydrous 
dye, and, on the other hand, a very serious loss in titratablc material 
on drying. Sample A had had no heat treatment so far as we 
know. However, the available record states that it had been 

desiccated.^’ The sensitiveness of this sample to desiccation was 
suggested by the first titanium titration, and was made very evident 
on heat treatment. Sample H vras a commercial one and we know 
nothing of its possible previous heat treatment. In the case of A 
and H our heading before drjdng’^ in Table 1 ref cl’s to treatment 
in our hands. A portion of samjile H was also dried in air at 150° C. 
The resulting material was quite insoluble in water and in ethanol 
and could not be titrated. Data on sample B are included, although 
the percentage of dye is estimated on tlie basis of nitrogen. Pro¬ 
gressive drying gave in sequence 90, 70, 60 per cent titratable 
material. 

Atack^s note on the effect of drying differs in detail from our 
observation, but the general import, which Atack had no occasion 
to emphasize, is the same. There is uncertainty regarding the 
value or oven the meaning of moisture’^ determinations in a scheme 
of analytical assay; and yet for this compound, which persistently 
occludes material that interferes with precise assay through chlo¬ 
rine and sulphur determinations, ‘^moisture’’ determinations are 
of importance. According to Wales and Nelson the water held by 
methylene blue is not constitutive even to the extent of being water 
of crystallization. Yet its loss under the conditions that we have 
described is associated with loss of the essential properties of methy¬ 
lene blue. The effects of long desiccation at low temperature 
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should be investigated in detail. We suspect slight denaturation 
even at low temperature. 

Finally, since an error of one millivolt in otherwise accnirate 
electrometric measurements can be occasioned by 2 per cent of 
reactive impurity, it is evident that the precise definition of electro¬ 
metric constants is impossible until analytical control to within at 
least a few tenths of a per cent is assured. 

Sample A ,—This was a portion of the material purified by Mr. 
Zoller in 1919 and used in the studies reported in Clark’s (1920) 
preliminary paper. The detailed description of the purification has 
been lost, but according to the available record the material was 
dried at room temperature in vacuo over stick KOH and concen¬ 
trated H 2 SO 4 . 

Wo found 11.54 and 11.64 per cent nitrogen. The average indi¬ 
cated 88.2 per cent anhydrous dye, while moisture determination 
indicated 87.2 per cent and titanium titration 82.3 per cent. 

. Sample B ,—Sixty grams were added to 500 c. c. of water con¬ 
taining 10 c. c. of concentrated HCl. The suspension was heated 
on a water bath one hour and then filtered. On cooling, a large 
part crystallijrcd out. The crystals were dried in air 48 hours, and 
then were placed in 250 c. c. of absolute ethanol which was heated 
to boiling. The solution was then filtered into 300 c. c. of ether. 
The resulting ciystals were sucked dry on a Buchner funnel and 
dried in a vacuum desiccator for 24 houi's. When this material 
was heated in an air oven (temperature rising slowly to not over 
40®), a strong odor of aldehyde wms noticed. The crystals were 
therefore rodissolvod in water and rocrystallizcd. The final material 
was sucked dry and dried in an air oven at 60® for 20 hours. Weight, 
28 grams. 

The percentages of components found in Sample B and anhydrous 
dye calculated therefrom were as follows; 



Found 
I>ei' cent 

Average 
per cent 

1 ("aicii- 
Inted an¬ 
il yelrous 
d.\c, per 
cent 

Nitrogen__ _____—_................ 

/ 11.85 

\ 11,95 

/ 10.59 

\ 10.51 

j 10.23 
\ 10.27 

/ 10.10 
\ 10.00 
Trace 
0.10 

} 11 90 

} 10.55 

1 10.16 

90.5 

95.2 

101.8 

Chlorine__________ 

Sulphur (Parr bomb),...... 

(Fusion). -___..... 

Sulphate sulphur....... 

Ash less than...._..._-_ 







Titration with titanium trichloride indicated 88 per cent an¬ 
hydrous dye, and progressive drying, as already noted, progressively 
diminished the titratable material. 
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Sample C was ciystallized from water twice. It was then dis¬ 
solved in hot absolute ethanol and filtered into ether. The crystals 
were sucked dry and further dried over soda-lime in a vacuum 
desiccator at room temperature. 

In sample C the percentages of components found and of an¬ 
hydrous dye calculated therefrom were as follows: 


Nitrogen. 

Chlorine. 

Sulphur (Pnrr bomb). 


(Fusion), 




Calcu- 

Found 
per cent 

Average 
per cent 

lated an¬ 
hydrous 
dye, i)er 



cent 

( 11.41 

{ 11.41 

' 11.43 

87.0 

1 11.48 



1 9 87 

\ 9.82 

/ 9.84 

\ 9 75 

9.85 

88.8 

1 9.78 

0 82 

07.0 

{ 9.96 



1 9.78 




Sample E ,—In the preparation of this material an attempt was 
made to remove such excess sulphur as might be present as sulphate. 
Commercial, medicinal methylene blue was dissolved in acidified 
water containing 1 per cent barium chloride. After the solution 
had been heated on a steam bath it was filtered and cooled. The 
crystals were sucked dry and re-formed from aqueous solution. They 
were then dissolved in absolute ethanol and the methylene blue was 
precipitated with ether. The sample was dried at room temperature 
in vacuo. 

The 11.50 per cent and 11.58 per cent nitrogen found, indicated 
87.8 per cent,—and the moisture content, 87.6 per cent anhydrous 
dye. There then should have been 8.8 per cent sulphur. Tlicre 
was found by the Parr bomb method 8.84 and 8.44 per cent, average 
8.6 per cent, and by the fusion method 8.60 and 8.32 per cent, average 
8.5 per cent. On the same basis, chlorine should have been 9.7 per 
cent, but there was found 10.3 per cent—again an excess. Titanium 
titration indicated 82 per cent dye. 

The material, when studied potentiometrically, behaved as though 
a reducing material were present in the oxidant. This was confirmed 
by titrating a solution of the oxidant with quinonc. This reducing 
material probably resulted from the action of ethanol. 

Sample F.—K commercial sample of ^‘medicinal methylene bluo^' 
was dissolved in hot water, filtered, and cooled. The largo crystals 
which formed over night wore filtered with the aid of suction. This 
proces.s was repeated three more times with particular care in the 
last two crystallizations to cool the solution very slowly. Thus large, 
bar crystals were formed. Finally the crystals were spread on filter 
paper and exposed to a gentle current of air while being turned 
frequently. After four hours of this drying they were bottled. 
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Moisture ^^terminations indicated 78 per cent anhydrous dye. 
On this basis there may bo calculated the quantities given below: 



Calcu¬ 
lated, 
per cent 

Found, 
per cent 

Nitrogen. 

10. 25 

10.19 

Chlorine.,. 

8. r>5 

8.93 

Sulphur.... __ _- j 

7.82 

8.11 



On titrating with titanous chloride, there was indicated 76.6 per 
cent anhydrous dye. The reduced solution was clear, with a slight 
yellow tinge. 

Sample G .—This material was recrystallized four times from water 
exactly as was sample F, except that it wtis given a preliminary salting 
out with NaCl and particular care was taken from the first, by slow 
cooling, to form largo crystals. Tho sample was air-dried at room 
temperature exactly as was sample F. ' 

Moisture determinations indicated 78.3 per cent dye. On this 
basis there may be calculated the quantities given below: 



Calcu¬ 
lated, 
iwr cent 

Found, 
per cc:.t 

Nitrogen............ 

1 

10.28 

10. lo 

Chlorine............................! 

8.68 

8.91 

Sulphur.-.....-.-.i 

7.84 

S 03 



Sample //.—An untreated commercial material. 

Sample I- A material certified by the Commission on Standard¬ 
ization of Biological Stains as suitable for bacteriological and general 
staining. 

Sample J ,—This was sample F after repeated extraction with 
cholorforrn and ether in a Soxhlot extractor. In the case of the 
chloroform, extraction was continued until little color, and that 
apparently methylene blue, was removed. In the case of ether 
extraction, it was continued until practically no color appeared in 
the extract. The sample w'as dried at room temperature in, variio. 

Sample K,—A commercial material wdiicli spcctrophotometric 
measurements by Mr. French indicated to be of high purity. 

In every analyzed samjde of methylene blue, cxcejit sample 
there was evidence of excess sulphur. In every case there v as evi¬ 
dence of excess chlorine even when the material had been crystallized 
.several times from, distilled w^ater. The basis of this evidence is the 
nitrogen value; but if this be set aside, there still persist discrepan¬ 
cies in the ratios of chlorine to sulphur. These ratios should agree 
with theory even if there were present such impurities as under- 
methylated thiazines. 











Spectrophotom^rie a^aoFption curves, kindly made by Dr. Scott 
and Mr. French, of the Walter Reed Hospital Laboratory Service, 
show appreciable although slight differences between all the samples 
we have tested. 

The titration ciu ves which will be discussed later, all suggest the 
presence of simll percentages of electromotively active impurity. 
Such impurities could be identified were it practicable to apply the 
method used by Sullivan, Cohen, and Clark (1923) in showing 
contamination of one sulphonate of indigo by another. But to apply 
this method it is obvious that basic data for pure materials must 
have been established. 

TJnderrneihylated products .—^For a reason which will ]>e made clear 
later, we thought measurements on an undermethylated product 
would be useful. Doctor Scott and Mr. Frencli supplied us with a 
commercial product the absorption curve of which was indicative 
of a dimethyl thiazine, according to the criteria of Formanek (1908), 
and Doctor MacNeal (1924) gave us a beautifully crystalline prepara¬ 
tion of his dimethyl thionin. 

Lauth^s violet chloridcj hereinafter called Laiith’s violet, was pre¬ 
pared by oxidizing a solution of para-phonylene-diamine and hydro¬ 
gen sulphide with ferric chloride solution. 

The para-phenyleno-diamine was dissolved in a 10 per cent 
aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid, and this solution, cooled with 
ice, was saturated with hydrogen sulphide. The theoretical amount 
of ferric chloride it^quired for the oxidation was dissolved in w^ater, 
and the solution w^is slowly run into the mechanically agitated, cold 
solution of para-phenylene-diamine, while at the same time hydrogen 
sulphide was being continuously led in. Finally, an excess of ferric 
chloride was added. Tlie black mud which separated was filtered 
on a Buchner funnel and extracted with liot ethanol. From this 
solution Lauth^s violet crystallized on cooling. These crystals wrere 
purified by recrystallization from hot ethanol containing sufficient 
ammonium hydroxide to precipitate the iron compounds present as 
impurity. Excess of etjianol was removed by drying at low temper¬ 
ature, We have since come to suspect a slight reaction of the dye 
with ethanol, which may account in part for discrepancies in analysis 
and in electrode measurements. 

IVo preparations were made as described. The preparation used 
contained 14.39 per cent nitrogen, indicating 90.28 per cent anhy¬ 
drous dye. By titanium-titration there was indicated 89.6 per cent 
anhydrous dye. 

III. Sources of Error 

In the titration of thiazines a difficulty arises which was not en¬ 
countered in operating with the compounds described in om* previous 
papers. The thiazines are bases and tend to foim insoluble saHe 
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with some of the acidic oxidizing or reducing agents previously 
used* For instance, it is impracticable, except for end-point work, to 
titrate the reductant with ferricyanide or the oxidant with leuco- 
indigo carmine, because in each case a salt of slight solubility is 
formed. We have already described in the third article of this series 
the objections to the titanium method used in the preliminary work 
of Clark (1920) and of Cohen and Clark (1921). We have, therefore, 
depended for the determination of an orienting value of E'o upon the 
method of mixtures and upon titrations of reductant with benzo- 
quinone. 

Of these two methods, the quinone-titration method involves a 
slight source of error duo to the fact that the potentials of the 
thiazine system, on the one hand, and the potentials of the quinone 
system, on the other, slightly overlap near the end-point of the 
titration, even at the pH of the buffer used. The error, which is not 
large, could be quantitatively allowed for and corrected were there 
not evidence of several other sources of error which render correc¬ 
tions for any one precarious. One such source is of special interest 
and will now be noted very briefly. 

We have described in previous papers our methods of preparing 
the reductant of a dye l)y reduction with hydrogen in the presence 
of platinized asbestos. When filtered from the asbestos, washed 
with purified nitrogen, and preserved under nitrogen without any 
rubber connections to the nitrogen train, such solutions have been 
kept for days without sign of re-oxidation. In the case of reduced 
methylene blue there promptly appeared re-coloration. This was 
not due to leakage of oxygen; it was found to be a light effect. Solu¬ 
tions of methylene white prepared as above noted remained per¬ 
fectly colorless for 24 hours when properly protected from light. 

The effect of light can be observed very nicely by the following 
simple procedure: A solution of methylene blue mixed with a little 
platinized asbestos (coarse) is placed in a separatory funnel having 
woll-greased glass cocks. The dye is then reduced with a stream 
of hydrogen. After complete reduction of the dye the cocks are 
closed, and the asbestos is allowed to settle out in the dark. Upon 
irradiating the clear supernatant solution with sunlight, the solution 
becomes blue. If, now, the apparatus is taken into darkness and 
shaken, the residual hydrogen in the platinized asbestos reduces the 
sohition, and a test of the light efl'ect may be made again. In the 
absence of the reducing agent the decoloration in darkness will not 
take place. 

We are indebted to the color laboratory of the Bureau of Chem¬ 
istry for a spectrophotometric measurement showing that the blue 
color developed by light in a solution of methylene white is methylene 
bluo. 
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If tho mothyleno white solution and hydrogenated platinized as¬ 
bestos be kept in a light-tight reserroir over mercury as displacement 
fluid, portions can be delivered at will through a control cock and 
a filter. We have used this device to deliver methylene white solu¬ 
tion to a narrow, transparent quartz tube, where the color developing 
on exposure can be compared with a copper sulphate standard. 
This is an extremely sensitive actinomoter. 

An attempt was made to determine the region of the spectrum 
having the greatest effect. For this purpose the actinometer was 
modified as follows; There was.blown from narrow tubing of trans¬ 
parent quartz an electrode vessel of the form shown in Figure 1. 





Fig. 1 

Mothylene white in a citrate buffer solution was delivered from the 
reservoir through a. The mercury electrode in tube c could have its 
surface renewed by wasting mercury from a reservoir into h. Tube 
b dipped into a saturated solution of potassium chloride through 
which was made liquid junction with a calomel half cell. The po- 
tentifil of this chain is a function of the ratio of methylene white to 
methylene blue. Consequently, by irradiating the methylene white 
from slit 6* until sufficient oxidant is formed to give a stable potential 
and then noting tho time required on further irradiation for the po 
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tential to pass between certain arbitrarily chosen values, we have an 
indirect measure of regenerated methylene blue which is far more 
delicate than visual observation of color. 

The little vessel was finnly clamped against a slit Sj placed at the 
telescope of a Hilger monochromatic illuminator having quartz 
optical parts. 

The light soui-ccwas a carbon arc operated by a 110-volt alternat¬ 
ing current. The control of carbon food was by clockwork in the 
main, but had to bo supplemented by hand control in an attempt to 
make this powerful but unsatisfactory light source as steady as 
possible. 

Insignificant changes in potcntiaf and no bluing of the solution 
visible by the light of a carbon filament electric light bulb were noted 
when light of the visible zones of the specti-um was streaming through 
the vessel. On the approach to the ultraviolet, bluing and conse¬ 
quent changes in potential were observed. 

It is, of course, obvious that only the crudest sort of data can bo 
obtained with the unsteady carbon arc. This is evident in Figure 
2, where there are charted in m the centers of the narrow bands of 



wave lengths passing the slit and, as ordinates, the potential change 
in millivolts per minute required for the potentials to pass between 
two arbitrarily fixed points. The relative values of these rates are 
measures of relative efl’ectiveness of the wave bands. In spite of 
the crudeness of the data, it is obvious that the maximum effect is 
centered at about 0.380 m* 

For final definition it will be necessary, of course, to operate with 
a more satisfactory light source. Nothing definite was gained with 
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tho quartz-mercury vapor lamp available. Although the intense 
0.365 ju line of this source falls within the zone of good effectiveness, 
insufficient energy passed through the illuminator. We have not 
studied the possible effect of tho citrate buffer in screening the lower 
wave lengths, nor have we attempted to correct our data for the 
uncertain energy distribution of tho carbon arc. Therefore, all wo 
can say is that the light effect begins to be appreciable only at the 
edge of tho visible spectrum, and this conclusion is confirmed as fol¬ 
low's: Exposure of methylene white to daylight is much more effective 
when the solution is contained in quartz than in glass. Intense 
irradiation by monochromatic light of the visible region (e. g., yellow 
and green) is ineffective. Light from a carbon filament electric bulb 
which has little or no light of wave length shorter than 0.400 m is 
ineffective, while light from a tungsten filament bulb, wrhich has 
appreciable quantities of light of wave length in the zone about 0.380 
is effective by direct exposure. 

Before it was found that methylene white is sensitive to the violet, 
we had been manipulating our apparatus by the light of tungsten 
filament lamps, and we are not sure that tho absence of visible 
coloration can be regarded as proof that there did not take place 
changes too small for positive identification but large enough to 
have a significant part in cumulative erroi's. Indeed, our titration 
curves often have the form which would result from the presence of 
very small percentages of oxidant in a solution treated as if it w^ere 
completely reduced. 

In the preliminary paper by Clark (1920) it was shown that inejis- 
urements of the methylene blue-methylenc white system in neutral 
and alkaline solutions are rendered difficult by the slight solubility 
of the methylene white base. Rough estimates of the solubilitiejis of 
this compound were made as follows: There was dissolved in 200 
c. c. of water, 0.07 g. of methylene blue. This was filtered and then 
reduced with hydrogen and platinized asbe^stos. The reduced solu¬ 
tion showed precipitated methylene white on the walls of the vessel 
and therefore must have been saturated whth this compound at 
room temperature (about 28°). The solution was filtered into a 
nitrogen-protected burette and aliquots wore titrated with 0.00(125 
molar solution of quinonc. The solution in different experiments 
was found to be 0.00030 and 0.00035 molar. Of course, the solutipn 
prepared as above described must have been virtually acidified to 
a slight extent in the process of reduction. 

Of more importance for present purposes are solubilities in buffer 
solutions. The experiment described above was repeated with 
proper titrating reagents, in the one case with buffer solution No, 
5 as the solvent and again with buffer solution No, 22 as the solvent. 
In each case the temperature was about 25°. In buffer No. 6 the 
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acidity is such (pH 2.9) that according to our estimates of the dis¬ 
sociation constants, methylene white should form salts, while in 
buffer No. 22 (pH 8 , 6 ) only the free base could be present. The 
concentrations of methylene white at saturation were found to bo 
0.0005 to 0.0006 molar in solution No. 5 and 0.00002 molar in solu¬ 
tion No. 22 . 

Such low solubilities definitely limit the range of experimental 
studies on homogeneous systems; and by forcing the investigator of 
such systems to use high dilutions, they magnify the possible effects 
of adsorption. 

Everyone who has worked with methylene blue must have ob¬ 
served its very strong tendency to deposit on glass surfaces. Un¬ 
doubtedly this withdrawal of oxidant from solution c.ould be of 
appreciable effect in such studies as oum, but we have not investi¬ 
gated the matter because quantitative knowledge sufficient for our 
purposes would involve a study both of methylene white adsorption 
and of the still more difficult problem of the effects of adsorption on 
electrodes. Wc may note in passing that methylene white appears 
also to have a high adsorptive tendency. Recognizing the problem, 
we leave its quantitative significance in abeyance. 

The considerable differences in the solubilities of methylene blue 
and methylene white at different acidities are correlated with those 
marked differences of these two compounds which will be discussed 
later. At present we shall simply note that since methylene blue 
must be classed as a strong electrolyte and methylene white as 
a ^^weak’^ electrolyte, we should expect to find anomalies when the 
data are treated by means of the classical methods. Indeed, if 
difficulties that wo have already mentioned could be completely 
overcome, the system would provide excellent material for certain 
investigations on the difficult subject of ‘‘activities.’^ Since the 
accuracy of the present measurements does not give assurance for 
an excursion from our elementary mode of presentation, we shall 
simply uncover the order of magnitude of the suggested secondary 
relations by showing on the one hand a “salt effect” and on the other 
a dilution effect. 

For one experiment on the “salt effect” there were prepared solu¬ 
tions of the composition shown in Table 2 . The pH values of the 
buffers diluted with water were measured and considered to be the 
same as those of the buffers diluted with tlie methylene blue-methy¬ 
lene white mixture. Since, as we shall show later, the potentials 
increase 0.0902 volt for each decrease of one unit of pH in this 
region, it is necessary to compare the observed electrode potentials 
Eh at a common pll. In this case, we took as a reference point pH 
1 . 011 . The last column of Table 2 shows the comparable values of 
Eh + 0.0902 X pH. 
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Table 2 .—Effects of salt concentration and dilution on methylene blue potentiah 


Solutloj;^ 

pH 

A pH 

A pH 
X0.0902 

Eh 

Eh+A pH 
X0.0fl02 

60 c. c. C + .6 c, c. Mo-- 
60 c c. C+IO c. c Me.. 

1.011 

1.048 

0.037 

0.0033 

0.4409 

.4336 

0.4409 

.4368 

50 c. c. (^4-15 c. c. Me.. 

1.090 

.079 

.0071 

.4280 

. 4351 

60 c. c. B-f- 5 c. c. Me.. 

1.041 

.030 

.0027 

.4363 

.4390 

60 c V. B-flOc. c. Mo.. 

1.079 

.068 

.0061 

i .4301 

.4362 

50 c. c. B+15C c. Me.- 

1.123 

.112 

.0101 

.4263 

.4354 

50 e. c. A-4' 5 c. c Me.. 

1.064 

.053 

.0048 

.4332 

.4380 

60 c. c. A-f-JO c. c. Me.. 

1.098 

.087 

.0079 

.4280 

.4369 


A«o.iMnri,oi MNftri. 

M nci, 0 3 M Na(n 
O«0.1 M HCl.O.flM NaCl 

Me*partially reduced, aqueous, methylene blue (F) approximately 0.002 molecular before reduction. 

It will be noticed that while there is an appreciable ‘^salt effect/^ 
the dilution effect is much larger. 

The order of magnitude of the '^salt effecthero shown was con¬ 
firmed by experiments with citrate solutions, and the dilution effect 
was shown more clearly in the following experiment. We have 
already mentioned a limit to the range over which concentration 
effects may be studied and the possibility that adsorption effects 
may upset calculations dealing with the very low concentrations we 
are forced to use. Tliis will be remembered in considering the 
following remarkable data. A solution, the analysis of which proved 
to bo 32 per cent oxidant, 68 per cent reductant, and 0.00081 molar 
with respect to total dye, was prepared in buffer No. 5 and added 
in successively increasing quantities to 50 c. c. of buffer No. 5. 
The potential was measured after each addition. Assuming no 
alteration of pH, there is a remarkable variation of potential with 
concentration of dye, as shown in Table 3, in which concentration 
is found in the first column and the averages of two (dosely agreeing 
sets of potential measurements arc shown in the second column. 

Table 3. —Apparent effect of concentration of total dye on the potential of a fixed 
mixture of methylene blue and methylene white 


Concentra¬ 
tion of 
total dye 
(molar) 

Average 
Eh ob¬ 
served 
(volts) 

0.000016 

-f 0.2674 

.000032 

.2620 

.000076 

.2597 

.000138 

.2672 

.000192 

.2656 

.000237 

.2544 

.000277 

, 2535 

,000311 

.2527 

.000342 

. 2521 

.000369 

.2516 

.000393 

.2511 

.000415 

.2508 


Those data include a part of that range of concentration within 
whiiph Holmes (1924) finds remarkable changes in the absorption of* 
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light* In the paper referred to, Holmes raises several serious ques¬ 
tions of interpretation which can not be adequately ansiwered until 
several methods of study are focused upon the problem. 

We had intended to include in this paper studies on various sub¬ 
stitutions in the thiazine group of dyes. With commercial samples 
of toluidinc blue, gentianine, and similar thiazines, we had made 
titanium-titrations according to the method of Clark (1920) and had 
reported the results at the New York meeting of the American 
Chemical Society (Cohen and Clark, 1921). But since materials of 
high purity would have to be used to obtain data on substitution 
comparable in accuracy with those obtained with indophenols (see 
previous papers, this series), it seemed hardly worth while to repeat 
the earlier work on various thiazines before there can be a thorough 
mastery of the preparation and control of this troublesome group 
of dyes. 

On the other hand, a basic dissociation of Lauth^s violet, the 
simplest tliiazine, furnishes the key to the correlation of structure 
with electrode equation. Accordingly, significant data for the 
Lauth's violet system arc presented. 

IV. Buffer Solutions 

In the composition of the buffer solutions some changes from the 
previous series were made. The new solutions are recorded in Table 4 
and in subsequent tables will bo referred to by number. 

Table 4. —Composition of buffer solutions 


Solution 

No 


Compositiort 


1 250 V. c M/5 NaCH*250 c, c. M/5 HTl-f- 0 e. c. water. 

2 250 c. V. M/6 NaCn+125 c. c, M/5 1101+125 c. c water 

3 250 c. c. M/5 NaCl+ 30 c c. M/5 lICI+220 c c. walm. 


4 250 c c. M/5 citric acid-h 50 c c. M/5 NaOIH 450 c. c. M/5 Na<’I+250 c r. water. 

5 250 c. c M/5 citric acid+125 c c. M/5 NttOU+375 c c. M/5 NaCl+250 c. c. water 

6 250 c. c. M /5 citric add+210 c. c. M/5 NaOH+290 c. c. M/6 Na(l+25() c. c. water. 

7 250 c. c. M/6 citric acid+300 c. c. M/5 NaOH+200 c. c M/5 NaOl +250 c. c water. 

8 250 c. c. M/6 citric ocid+400 c. c. M/5 NaOH+lOO c c. M/r> Na(n+250 c. r. water, 

tt 250 c. c. M/5 citric acid f5()0 c. c, M/5 NaOII+ Q c. c. M/5 NaCl+250 c c water 


10 208 c c. M/5 citric acid 4 500 c c. M/5 NaOH+292 c. c water 

11 185 c. c. M/5 citric acid+500 c. c. M/5 NaOH+315 c. c. water 


12 

13 

14 

15 
10 
17 


250 c. c. M/5 NajIirO4+230c c. M/5 11(^4520 0 . c. water. 
250 c. c. M/5 NajHPOi+lW c. e. M/5 HCl+6fK) c. c. water. 
250 c c. M/5 NaallPOi f 145 c. c. M/5 lun+605 c. c water. 
250 c. c. M/5 Na 2 nPOi 4100 c. c. M/5 HCl+650 c c whaler. 
260 c. c. M/5 NajUPOcl- 40 c. c. M/5 Hri+710 c. c water. 
250 c. 0 . M/f) Na*IlP04+ 16 c. c. M/5 HC14735 c. c. water. 


18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


250 c. c. M/5 n 3 n 03 + 10 c. c. M/5 NaOlI+490c c M/5 Na(n+250 c. c water. 
250 c. c. M/5 1 IsB 03+ 16 c. c. M/5 NaOJl+484 c. e. M/5 NaC14250 c. c. w^ator. 
250 c, c. M/5 I1sB08+ 30 c c. M/5 NaOH+470 c. c. M/5 NaCl+250 c. c, water. 
250 c. c. M/5 U 8 BO 3 + 55 c c. M/5 NaOlI+445 e. c M/f) Nari4 250 c. c. wat.er. 
250 c. c. M/5 H3B0»+ 80 0 . c. M/5 NaOn+420 c. c. M/6 NaCl+250 c. c. water. 
250 c. c. M/5 HsBOs+ino c. c. M/5 NaOU+340 c c. M/5 Na('l+250 c. c. water. 
250 c. c. M/5 Ti3BO3+240 c. C. M/5 NaOn+260c. c. M/5 NaCl+250 e. c. water. 


25 

26 
27 


125 c. c. M/5 Na 8 HP 04 + 40 c. c, M/5 NaOU+210 c 0 . M/5 NaCl+625 c. c. water. 
125 c. c. M/5 Nn2llP04H- 90 c. c. M/5 NaOH+160 e. c. M/5 NaCl+625 c. c. water. 
125 c. c. M/5 Na3HP()4+150 c. c. M/5 NaOH+lOO c c. M/6 NaCl+625 c. c. w-ator. 


29 

30 


250 c. c. M/5 NaOn+2.50 c. c. M/5 NaCl+600 c. c. water. 
260 c. c. M/5 NaOIl+750 c. c. water. 

250 c. c. M/6 NaOH+25t) c. c. water. 
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V« Electrode Measurements on Lauth’s Ylolet 

In Tablo 5 are the results of two series of measurements on Lauth's 
violet by the method of mixtures. A saturated aqueous solution of 
Lauth^s violet was filtered and divided into two portions. One was. 
de-aerated and the other reduced with hydrogen and platinized 
asbestos. These two solutions were then added in tlie ratios shown, 
so that a total of 5 o. c. of oxidant and reductant was held in 50 o. c, 
of buffer solution. Assuming no effect of this small amount of dye 
solution on the pH, the pH of the dye-free buffer f 5 c. c. of water, 
which was found to be 2.867, was considered to be the value for the 
mixture. 

Table 5. —Mixtures of equimolectdar solutions of Lauth^s violet and its reduction 
product In buffer of pH 2.867 


Htttio 

ISrl 

‘ts;j 

Bh 

E'o 

60.8 

30.2 

-H).2986 

0.3043 

60 

40 

.3000 

.3053 

50 

50 

.3040 

.3040 

40 

.3088 

.3035 

60 

.3001 

.3038 


Average, 0.3042 


In Table G are the data on a titration of reduced Lautlds violet 
with benzoquinonc. It will be understood from what has already 
been said that the end point is somewhat uncertain, that consequently 
the point taken is to some degree uncertain, and that corrections for 
change in pH can not be made with assurance. 

Wo shall assume for pll 2.867, the value E'o = 0.305. 


Table 6 . — Titration of reduced Lauth^s violet (GB) with bemoquinone at pH 2.867 


Quinono (c. c.) 

Oxidation 
(per cent) 

0.03000 log 
18,] 
isoi 

Eh 

E'o 

Deviation 

from 

0.3052 

1. 

8.77 

+0.0306 
.0202 

0.2771 

0.3077 

+0.0025 
+.0009 
+.0002 
+. 0001 
.0000 

o 

17.54 

.2859 

. 3001 

3. 

26.32 

. 0134 

.2920 

. 3054 

4. 

35.09 

.0080 

.2973 

.3053 

5. 

43.86 

+.0032 

.3020 

. 3052 

6. 

62 63 

-.0014 

.3066 

.3052 

.0000 

7. 

61.40 

-.0061 

.3113 

.3052 

.0000 

8. 

1 70.17 

-. 0112 

1 .3169 

. 3057 

+.0005 
+. 0010 
+.0027 
+.0081 

9. 

7a 94 

-. 0173 

.3235 

.3062 

10. 

87.72 

-. 02.57 

.3330 

. 3079 

1U-,. 

06,50 

-.0433 

.3666 

.3133 

11.4^... 

! 100.00 

1 


i 


1 
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In Tables 7 and 8 are summarized measurements made upon 
fixed mixtures of oxidant and reductant in solutions of difl’orent 
pH values. As has been our custom, we have reduced the. data to 
E'o values for the convenience of the reader, and to do this have 
made measurements in each series with solution No. .5 for which 
at pH 2.867 we have already selected the E'o value of 0.306. Since 
it was necessary to operate with the oxidant predominating and 
upon the “0.09 slope” of the EhtpH curve an experimental error 
is to be expected in reducing the original data to E'o values, and, in¬ 
deed, there appears a discrepancy between Tables 7 and 8 revealed 
by the predominating negative deviations of Table <S. Evidently 
undue weight was given to one orienting value in either Table 7 or 
8 , and since the reduction to E'o values has no weight in determining 
Kii, Krs, Kob, and the slopes of the several sections of the curve, 
we have made an arbitrary constant correction of the deviations 
in Table 8 which gives a fairer picture of the alignment of the cx})eri- 
montal data (exclusive of one orienting experiment) with the cal¬ 
culated curve. 

Table 7. — Lauth's violet. Relation of E'o to pU. Fird series 


IK'pn o=-0.663! Kra^SXlO-*; Kra=4.2Xl(>-‘, Kgb-l.SSXIO-’J 


Solution No. 

PIT 

E'o calc. 

E'o found 

Deviation 

]. 

1.076 

+0 466 
.440 

+0.465 
. 437 

~0.00l 

-.003 

000 

2. 

1 309 

3. 

1 982 

,384 
. 343 

,384 

4. 

2 441 

.339 

- OOi 
—. 0)2 

6. 

2 867 

.305 

.303 

6. 

3. 340 

.26:j 

.261 

-.002 

000 

7... 

3 864 

.218 
. 177 

.218 

8. 

4. 396 

.178 

+.001 
+.001 
.000 
.000 
+. 001 

' .000 
.000 

9. 

4.901 

. 144 

.145 

10. 

5. 477 

.115 

. 115 

11..... 

5.896 

.098 

, 09S 

12... 

5.896 

.008 

. 099 

13. 

C 333 

.083 

.083 

14. 

6. 662 

.072 

. 072 

15. 

6.967 

.063 

, 062 

-.001 
-.001 
—. 005 

1C. 

7.617 

.0-16 

.045 

17. 

7.844 

. 036 

.031 

18. 

7.493 

.047 

.046 

-.001 

—.001 

19. 

7. 091 

.041 

.040 

21 . 

8.393 

+.020 

-.006 

+. 021 

+.001 

.000 

+.004 

+.005 

23. 

9.238 

-.006 

26. 

12.315 

127 

-.123 

30. 

12.589 

-.154 

-. 149 



45487®—25t-2 
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Tables. — Lau$A’avwlel. R^Hon^EUtopH. Secondteriet 

[E'»ho- 0A63; Krj-SXlO-*: Kri-4.2Xltt-‘: K.b-1.88Xl(»-*l 


Solution No. 

pH 

£'o calc. 

E^o found 

Deviation 

Deviation 

corrected 

X ... 

1.073 

0.466 

0.467 

-0.009 

-0.006 

g. 

1.078 

.386 

,379 

-.006 

-.003 

5 .*. 

2.872 

.306 

.302 

-.003 

.000 

6 ... 

3.344 

.263 

.263 

.000 

+.003 

+.(»4 


3.828 

.321 

.222 

+.001 

8... 

4.377 

.178 

.180 

+.002 

+.005 

9. 

4.919 

.143 

.142 

-.001 

+.002 


5.482 

.114 

.114 

.000 

+.003 

ii. 

6.911 

.098 

.095 

-.003 

.000 

13. 

6.351 

.082 

.079 

-.003 

.000 


6.971 

.063 

.059 

-.004 

-.001 

10 . 

7.617 

.046 

.043 

-.(KJ3 

.000 


7.965 

.033 

.030 

-.003 

.000 


8.055 

.030 

.026 

-.004 

-.001 

2K. .. 

8.396 

+.020 

+.018 

-.002 

+.001 

23 . 

9.241 

-.006 ! 

-.011 

-.005 

-.002 


10.129 

-.034 

-.039 

-.006 

-.002 


10.089 

-.067 1 

-.072 

-.006 

-.002 


11.455 

-.090 

-.092 

-.002 

+.001 


11.7.59 

-.106 

-.110 

-,m 

-.001 

28. 

12.273 

-. 136 

-.138 

-.002 

+.001 

30. 

12.293 

-. 137 

-.136 

+.001 

+.004 






VI. Electrode Measurements on Methylene Blue 

Sample A, by the method of mixtures, gave the data of Table 
9, and titration with quinone of the reduced solution gave the data 
of Table 10. A repetition of this experiment gave essentially the 
same picture. 


Table 9 .—Methylene blue (.sample .4). Mixtures of oxidant and redwtant at 

pH 2.859 

(Total oxidant uud reductant approximately 0.0001 molar] 


First series 

Second senes 

Ratio[|-'j 

l&oj 

Eh 

E'o 

Eh 

E'o 

70 

30 

0.2625 

0.2736 





GO 

40 

,2681 

.2734 

0.2679 

0.2732 

50 

60 

.2724 

.272^ 

.2728 

.2728 

.2728 

40 

60 

.2777 

.2724 

.2781 

.2728 

30 

70 

.2830 

.2719 

i 

I 



Average. 


.+0.2727. 
.+ .5300. 


.+0.2720 
.+ .6308 
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Table 10* —Titration of reduced methylene blue {sample A) with bemoquinone 

at pH 2.859 


Quinone (c. c.) 

Oxidation 
(per cent) 

0 03006 

'-s 

El, 


Deviation 
from 0.2780 

1... 


0.0349 

0 2395 

0. 2744 

+0.0014 
+.0011 
+.0011 
+.0009 
+.0007 
+.0004 
.0000 
.0000 

2. 

12 90 

. 0250 

.2491 

.2741 

3. 

19 36 

. 0186 

2.555 

.2741 

4... 

2.5 81 

.0138 

2C01 

.2739 

5. 

32.26 

.0097 

. 2640 

. 2737 

6. 

38.71 

.0060 

. 2674 

. 2734 

7. 

45.17 

-f.0025 

-.0008 

.2705 

.2738 

. 2730 

8. 

51.61 

.2730 

0. 

68.06 

— .(K)42 

2772 

. 27.30 

.0000 

10 . 

64 .52 i 

—. 0078 

.2807 

.2729 

—.0001 

11. 

70.97 

-.0117 

. 2845 

.2728 

-.0002 

—.0003 

12..... 

77.42 

—.0161 

.2888 

.2727 

13. 

a3 87 

-.0215 

. 2942 

. 2727 

—. 0(K>3 

14. 

90 33 

-.0292 

.3013 

.2721 

-.0009 

15.5. 

100 







A verago* . .. +0. 2730 

E'pHo..... .5309 

Sample B in preliminary measurements seemed very unsatisfactory 
and was rejected for electrode measurements. 

Sample 0 gave, on titration of the reduced solution with quinone, 
an estimated end point at 15.87 c. c. When this value was used, the 
E'o values calculated from the observed [lotentials are those of the 
second column of Table 11. 


Table 11. — Methylene blue {sample C), E'o values calculated from quinone- 

titration at pH 2.868 

[Methylene blue approximately 0.0001 molar] 


Quinone (c c.) 

E'o 

Quinone 

(corrected) 

C.C 

E'o cor¬ 
rected 

1 . 

0 2770 

1 4 

0.27?6 

2 . 

.2767 

2.4 

.2743 

3 ... 

.2769 

3.4 

. 2743 
.2741 
.2742 

4 .... 

.2756 

4.4 

5 ...-. 

.2752 

5.4 

6 .. 

. 2749 

6 4 

.2740 

.2730 

7 . 

. 2746 

7 4 

8 . 

. 2746 

8.4 

.2739 

y . 

.2745 

9 4 

.2739 

10. 

.2744 

! 10.4 

.2738 

11. 

.2743 

11.4 

.2738 

12 .-. 

. 2742 

12.4 

.2738 

13. 

. 2747 

1 13 4 

.2743 

14. 

i .2750 

1 

1 14 4 

.2746 

16.87. 

16.27 


i 



Average. 0.2741 

E'dho - ---------- =*0.5323 


Such a distribution of values is much Uke that which would occur 
were the titration begun on a solution already partially oxidized, 
The solution had been fairly well protected from light and appeared 
colorless when delivered to the faintly illuminated burette. However, 
if we assume about 2.5 per cent initial oxidation and correct for this 
by assuming that the equivalent of 0.4 o. c. quinone was already 
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present, we obtain the E'o vahies of the last column of Table 11. 
Mowing for minor corrections of acidity change, which would have 
to bo made to perfect any such series of values, the agreement seems 
reasonable. 

A subsequent repetition of the quinono titration on sample C 
gave—E'o uncorrected average 0.2756, and corrected, 0.2745, or 
E^pa o — 0.533. 

Measurements on mixtures of oxidant and reductant at pH 2.863 
gave the data of Table 12. 

Table 12. — Methylene blue {sample C). Mixtures of oxidant and reductant at 

pH g.8es 

[Total oxidant and reductant approximately 0.0001 molar] 


Ratio 

ISrl 

l6ol 

JEh 

E'o 

Ratio 

ja 

[So] 

corrected 

E'o 

corrected 

60 

40 

0.2692 

0.2745 

58.5 

0.2737 

50 

50 

.2745 

.2745 

4a 75 
5r25 

. 2738 

40 

60 

.2789 

.2736 

3a8 

61.2 

.2730 


Average+0.2742.+0.2735 

E'lmo-+0.6324.+0.5317 


Average+0.2742.+0.2735 

E',mo-40.6324.+0.5317 


In the last two columns of Table 12 are given the results of correc¬ 
tions for the 2.5 per cent oxidant in the reductant assmiied to correct 
the quinonc titration of the same sample. 

Sample E on titration with quinone gave a series of E'o values 
with graphic mid-point at 0.276, which became reasonably concordant 
with 0.2739 (E'pHo = 0.531) (see Table 13) when an end-point at 
2 c. c. less than that judged by graphic inspection of the original data 
was selected. This suggested the presence of reducing impurity active 
in the zone intermediate between the methylene blue system and the 
quinone system. Comparable data obtained by the method of 
mixtures also showed deviations which could be interpreted as due 
to presence of a reducing impurity in the oxidant. A quinone titrar 
tion of the sample definitely disclosed the presence of a reducing 
substance which had, strangely enough, survived air exposure and 
which was sufiicient to account for the above discrepancies. 
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^ABLE 13,— Titration of reduced methylene blue (sample E) with henzoquinone at 

pH 2.849 

[Methylene blue approximately 0.00000 molar] 


Quinone (c. e.) 

Oxidation 
(l)cr cent) 

0 03006 

ISo) 

Eh 

E'o 

Deviation 

from 

0.2739 

2. 

8.70 

0.0.307 

0.2118 

0. 2725 

-0.0014 

3. 

13.04 

J1218 

jn83 

2731 

0008 

4. 

17 39 

.0203 

. 25:10 

! 2733 

-ioOOG 


21.74 

.0167 

.2568 

.27:15 

-.0004 


20.09 

.0136 

.2601 

. 2737 

-.0002 


30.43 

.0108 

.2630 

.27:iH 

-.0001 

8. 

34.78 

. 0OK2 

. 2656 

.2738 

-.0001 

9 .. 

39.13 

.0058 

.2679 

. 27:17 

-.0002 

10. 

43.48 

.0034 

.2703 

.2737 

-.0002 


47.83 

■f.OOll 

.2727 

.2738 1 

-.0001 

12.-. 

52.18 

—.0011 

.2750 

.2739 ! 


13. 

66.52 

-.0034 

.2773 

.2739 

ioooo 

14... 

60.87 

—.0068 

.2797 

. 27:i9 

0000 

15. 

65.22 

-.0082 

.2821 

! 27 : 19 1 

loooo 

16 . 

1 69 57 

-.0108 

.2847 

.2739 ! 

.0000 

17. 

! 73 91 

-.0136 

.2876 

. 2740 1 

+.0001 

18. 

! 78,26 

-.0167 

.2908 

.2741 

+.0002 

19. 

82.61 

-.02^)3 

.2945 

.2742 

+.0003 


86.96 

-.0248 

. 2991 

.2743 

+.0004 

21 . 

91.31 

-.0.i07 

. 3046 

.2739 1 

.0000 

22 .-. 

95 65 

-.0403 

.3122 

.2719 i 

-.0020 

23. 

100 00 


. 3250 










E'pho*0.5309 


Sample F .—By the method of mixtures at pH 2.851 (solution No, 
5), there wore found the relations seen in Table 14, 

A titration of the reduced solution with quinone gave a series of 
E'o values, varying in a more or less orderly fashion. Graphically, 
we estimate the mid-point of the titration curve to be 0.27G, giving 
E'pn 0 = 0.534. The average of the two measurements is 0.533. 


Table 14 .—Methylene blue (sample F). Mixtures of oxidant and reductant at 

pH 2.851 

[Total oxidant and reductant approximately 0.00009 molar] 


MiR|| 


E'o 







50 

.2760 

.2760 

60 

.2757 

.2767 

40 

.2801 

.2751 

60 

.2800 

.2747 


Average-+a2757 

E'piio--»4-0.5329 


Sample G, by the method of mixtures at pH 2.851, gave the values 
shown in Table 15. 

Quinone titration of this sample gave uniformly varying values 
of E'o which we were not able to interpiet. Graphically, a mid¬ 
point was estimated at 0.277, giving E'pao “0.534. 
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Tabls 15.— M^hylem him (sample €f). Mixtures of oxidant, and Sudani sd 

pH SMI 

{Total oxidant and roductant approximately 0.00006 molar] 


Ratio 

Eh 

F/o 

60 

40 

0.2723 

0.2776 

60 ~ 
50 

.2774 

.2774 

40 "" 

60 

.2813\ 

.2815/ 

.2761 


Average. 0.2770 

E'pHO-. 0.6342 


Sample H was found too impure to work with. 

Sample I was found by titration to be grossly impure. It should 
here bo noted that commercial grades of methylene blue suitable for 
staining need not be, and perhaps are preferably not, pure methylene 
blue. (Compare Scott and French, 1924.) 

Sample J, which was sample F extracted with chloroform and ether, 
was titrated with benzoquinone and gave the same typo of deviation 
observed with sample F and a graphically estimated mid-point 
identical with that found for F at the same pH. 

Sample K gave a peculiar titration curve difficult to interpret but 
surely indicative of some impurity. 

In brief summary, we have the better values for the potentials of 
an equimolecular mixture reduced for convenience of compaiison to 
the values at pll«=0 (E'pao) which are aswscmbled in Table 16. Of 
these, the most consistent are the values for sample A. In the case 
of sample E the pi*eseiice of the reducing impurity, of which there 
was direct experimental evidence, would interfere with the determi¬ 
nation of an E'o value by the method of mixtures, but it need not 
necessai’ily injure seriously the results of a quinono titration if the 
impurity becomes active only near the close of the titration and if 
we correct for the end-point from internal evidence. If the end-point 
correction (which was made solely to characterize the first, larger 
section of the titration) be allowed, it turns out that the constant 
for sample E is remarkably close to that of sample A. 


Table 16. — Methylene blue. Summary of values for E'ps o 


Sample 

Method of mixtures 

Quinone titration 

! 

Observed 

Corrected 

for 

impurity 

Graphic 

estimate 

Calculated 
in detail 

Corrected 

for 

impurity 

A. 


}. 


a5309 


O_ 

* 0.5317 

1 

0.5323 

.5309 


1 


F. 

.6329 

.5342 


..534 

.534 


Q.*. 

. a.. 



Average.... 






.534 

.5309 

.5316 
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Some of the measurements were made before the effect of dilution 
was fully realized (see p. 1144), and consequently the data os they 
accumulated were data for somewhat different concentrations. 
However, on looking back over our notes we find that the variations 
in concentration were certainly not of sufficient magnitude to account 
for the discrepancies of Table 16. 

A tempting hypothesis which we considered is this: Having shown 
that certain characteristic potentials for methylene blue are distinctly 
lower than those of Lauth’s violet, we might assume that under¬ 
methylated preparations would show intermediate values. We 
would then expect that a pure methylene blue would give not only 
the most negative potential but the most uniform sets of data as 
are found for instance with sample A, while samples containing 
imdermethylatod products as impurity would give variable and more 
positive potentials as are actually found with the other samples. 
Against this hypothesis stands a titration we made of a commcnual 
preparation reported to us on the basis of spectrophotometric data as a 
distinctly undermethylated product. In comparison with sample A, 
it gave distinctly more negative values. We then obtained from 
Dr. W. J. MacNcal a sample of his beautifully crystalline ^^dirnelhyl 
thionin.^’ On titration this gave a peculiar series of deviations 
svggesfivc of a small percentage of some active impurity. How(‘ver, 
the graphic mid-point at pH 2.83 was +0.2G8, or E'p„o=+0.523, 
which, by inspection of Table 16, indicates again a displacement in 
the direction opposite to that expected from the hypotluisis suggested 
above. 

These comparative data might appear conclusively to militate 
against the hypothesis proposed above; but, as wo have emphasized 
in previous papers, it is dangerous to interpret substitution effects 
before dissociation constants are known. We shall show presently 
that in acid solutions, where alone it is feasible to make ineasuro- 
ments of the type now under consideration, we are on a ^^0.09-slopc^^ 
of the E'o:pH curve which is comparable to a similar slope of the 
indophenols. Inspection of Figure 1 of the sixth paper of this 
series will suggest the danger we now note. In the present instam^e 
we have not completely defined each system because we saw no use 
in developing the refined aspects of the subject with material of 
dubious purity. Consequently the hypothesis that discrepant 
results with different samples of methylene blue are due to under¬ 
methylated impurities must be left undecided until the effects of 
dissociation upon the position of the curve having the 0.09-slope 
are determined. 

In Tables 17 and 18 arc summarized measurements made with 
fixed mixtures of oxidant and reductant (corrected to an equimole- 
cular mixture) introduced into buffers of different pH values. 
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Here again it will be . seen that the data are not so concordant 
as those obtained with other types of compound; but that the essen¬ 
tial features of the relations are fairly clear will be seen fi‘om Figure 3, 
where the data of Table 17 arc shown as dots, and supplementary 
data from Table 18 are shown as circles. 



Fiq.3 
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In this figure we have extended the of ihe curve to 

pH=«0, since preliminary measurements at high acidities indicated 
that this extension could be made. There is, however, an apparent 
deviation in 3N HCl, which may mean either that the curve tends to 
return to the 0.06-slope ” or that our preliminary measurements 
were wrongly interpreted through our failure up to this point ade¬ 
quately to allow for relative activities. 

Table 17. —Methylene blue. Relation of E\ to pH. First series 


[E'„Ho«0.f»32; Kra«l 4X10-*; Kr»«.1X10-5] 


Solution No. 

pH 

E'o 

calculated 

E'o 

fotiiui ^ 

Deviation 

1 . 

1.07 

0.435 

0.436 
.409 

+0.001 
.000 
.000 
.000 
+.002 
+.003 
+.004 
+. 001 
.000 
.000 
+.002 
+.004 
-. 001 

; +.001 

! +.002 

+.001 
.000 

2 . 

1.37 1 

.409 

3. 

1.98 1 

.363 

.363 I 

.311 

.276 

4. 

2.45 

.311 

5. 

2.88 

.273 

6 . 

2.30 

.230 

.2M 

7... 

3.84 

.188 

.1^ ‘ 

8 .-. 

4.39 

.144 

. 145 i 

9. 

4.92 

. 105 

.105 
. 051 

11 .. 

5.92 

.051 

14... 

8.07 

+ 022 
—.004 

.024 

10 . 

7.48- 

.000 

22 . 

&02 

-.039 

040 

23 1/2. 

0.61 

-.009 

—.(M 

25. 

10.82 

— 105 

103 
—. 132 

27 ... 

11.74 

133 

30. 

12.28 

149 

149 



Table 18. —Methylene Hue, Relation of E\ to pH. Second series 

iE'„uo“*0 632; Kr»«1.4Xl<H; Kts^IXIO**] 


Solution No 

pH 

E'o calcu> 
luted 

E^ found 

Deviation 

1..i 

1.08 

0.435 

0 437 

+0.002 
.(KX) 

2,_-. 

1.37 

409 

.409 

4... 

2.45 

.312 

..‘ill 

—. (K)l 

5..... 

2.88 

.273 

. 275 

+.002 
+. 003 
+.002 
+. tK)2 
.000 

6. 

3.;h 

.232 

.235 

7..... 

3.86 

. 186 

. 188 

8„. 

4.40 

.143 

. 146 

9.1. 

4.90 

.107 

.107 

10... 

5.48 

1 .072 

. 071 

-.001 

11. 

5 90 

. (X52 

. 050 

-.002 

13.-. 

6.33 

. 034 

.033 

—, 001 

14... 

6.00 

.022 

.024 

+.002 

+.002 

+.002 

,000 

15. 

6.97 

+.012 

-.oa5 

+ 014 
-.003 

10. 

7.49 

17. 

7.84 

-.018 

-. 016 

19. 

7.09 

-.011 

1 - on 

.(KH) 

23. 

9-24 

-.058 

1 

-. 057 

+. 001 



We hope that this account of our experience with methy^lene blue 
will be helpful to someone who shall overcome the difficulties and 
establish more accurately the fundamental constants of the system. 

After this our third series of measurements, with experience gained 
by studies of other systems, we are convinced that our failure to 
obtain concordant data of the order of agreement found in our 
studies of other systems is due in large measure to the inherent 
peculiarities of this unstable, adsorbing, polar compoimd, with its 
difference in structural type from the light-sensitive, slightly soluble 
reductant. Indeed not only the diflBculties encountered but peculi- 
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arities whieh are suggested by experiments supplementary to the 
main course of experimentation, such as the dilution effect and its 
correlation with Hohnes^ observations, make it appear that methy¬ 
lene blue, in spite of its popularity, will ultimately be rejected from 
lists of oxidation-reduction indicators destined for precise use. But 
for the present, numerous applications of this indicator remain to be 
clarified, and for this purpose our data are certainly adequate. 

VII. Electrode Equation 

With the experimental data before us, we come to their formulation 
in accordance with the principles outlined in the second paper of 
this series. 

Since the Lauth’s violet system displays an inflection of the E'o‘» pH 
curve (fig. 3 ) in alkaline regions which the methylene blue s^^stom 
does not, it furnishes the more complete picture. Therefore the 
following inter{)retation will be made with the aid of data on Lautlfs 
violet: 

The E'orpII curve of Lauth’s violet (fig. 3) appears to have char¬ 
acteristics distinct from those of the dyes reported in previous papers 

of this series. In the acid region, the value of is 0.0902, which 

we shall call the 0.09-slope.While such a value was discovered 
among the indophenols, and was especially distinct in the case of 
2 , 6-dibromophenol indophenol, it had no such extension as is found 
in the data on the thiazines. 

In Lauth’s violet, the 0.09-slope” abruptly (jhanges to a ^'0.03- 
slope” near pH 5; and since two electrons or their equivalent are 

RT 

concerned in the reduction process making the -p coefficient 0.03, 

this change of 0.06 (i. e., 2 X 0.03) indicates that two aeld-basc dis¬ 
sociations are encountered in this pH region. The two dissociation 
constants concerned are obviously not identical, because the actual 
inflection of the curve is not nearly so abrupt as would bo the case 
were they identical. Do both of these constants represent ionizable 
groups created or destroyed in the act of reduction ? If they do, we 
still leave unaccounted for a third group made apparent by the change 
from a '^0.03 slope” to a ''0.06-slopo” at pH 11. 

Since the electrometric data reveal directly little regarding the 
nature or the location of the acid-base groups encountered, it is 
possible to express the experimental data by a number of equations 
derived in accordance with the principles outlined in the second 
paper of this series. Without claiming to have exhausted the possi¬ 
bilities, we have constructed several such equations which express 
the experimental data well enough, but which call for bizarre chemi¬ 
cal properties in the thiazines. But by adopting the following 
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ratioiuil • development^ we Imve reached a result which seems satis¬ 
factory from every viewpoint. 

We shall assume that Bcrnthsen^s (1883-1889) formula for the 
thiazines, supported as it is by a clover and extensive array of syn¬ 
theses, is essentially con’ect, and wc shall then write this formula in 
accordance with the octet theory of electronic configuration. We 
then have for a thiazine, Formula I, and for its reductaut, Formula II, 
of Figure 4. 



• • 





• • 






c*. 

• _ 


• • 


N!r 

+ 


I 



FIO. 4 



It will 1)0 particularly noted that the double-honded, terminal 
nitrogen of Formula I contributes but four el(‘ctrons to the surround¬ 
ing octet, while it lias five positive charges reserved for its outer shell. 
Consequently this group has a distinct polar valence comparable 
with that of ammonium. On reduction, this polar valence is 
destroyed and at the same time a potential anion is (treated at the 
bridging nitrogen as in the case of the indophenols. 

The oxidation-reihiction process may therefore be expressed in the 
following form 

Ox‘^-f*2e±:::;Ked 


and the corresponding electrode equation is ‘ 




RT, [lied] 

2F ^ [Ox^] 


(1) 


* Seo first and second papers of tliis series. 
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Next, in summing the various species of oxidant and reductant to 
obtain the equation embodying total oxidant, [SJ, and total reduc¬ 
tant, [Sf], wo shall have to take into consideration the experimental 
fact that three changes in steps of 0.03 are found in the slopes of the 
E'o: pH curve, indicating that three <lissociation constants are to be 
considered. In addition, there arc potentially active groups which 
it may be well to consider. 

Since we shall have to deal with basic groups and, for the sake of 
uniformity, desire to deal with hydrion rather than hydroxyl ion 
concentrations, we shall find the first section of our derivation simpli¬ 
fied if wo adopt Bronstcd’s (1923) extension of Michaelis’ (1922) 
formulation of acid-base equilibria. 

Bronsted unifies the representation of acid-base equilibria by the 
expression: acid t=i base + IP. Specific cases arc: 

acetic acid ^ acetate ion + H'*’ 

(acid) (base) 

Nil/ - Nil, + IP 
(base) 

The group RNH, may bo treated as if it acquired basic properties 
either by addition of water and subsequent ionization of hydroxyl 
or by direct addition of hydrion. It is therefore immaterial to the 
present formalistic treatment whether w'c use the ordinary Kt dis¬ 
sociation constants or constants, so long as we retain the relation 
K 

Ka= ir". Wo shall use either constant in accordance with con- 

IXb 

venienco and shall later summarize with the customary Kb symbols. 

In the following summations we shall regard each represented 
species as equivalent to the sum of hydrated and unhydrated mole¬ 
cules of the same species. For the reductant, the sum [SJ of all 
species is 


[SJ = [Red] + [H Red]+[H,Red] -t- [HjRed] 

(2) 

[Red'] [HI ^ 

[HRed] 

(3) 

[11 Red] [HI „ 

-f. 

[H,Red] 

(4) 

[H,BJ(J][n+] ^ 
lH;RTd+?] 

(5) 
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In the oxidant, the group ^C=NH 4 can be brought into Brfinsted’s 
formalistic scheme, but it is more realistic to treat it as a cation, 
adding the hydroxyl ion directly. Hence 


[Sol = [0^]+[OxOI-I] 
[OxOH] 

or, since we wish to use [H+] 


( 6 ) 

(7) 


[hx] K, 




■ob 


(7a) 


[H+]TOxOH] 

Solving equations (2) to (7a) for [Ox] and [Red], substituting in 
(1) and collecting constants, we then have (8) in its numerical form 
for 30° C.: 


Eh=e„-o.o30<« (8) 

Without further discussion, we shall assume that the bridging 
nitrogen fixes H+ as was assumed for the indophenols. Consequently, 
Kr, has a value so low that the term in which it occurs can be neg¬ 
lected, and (8) becomes (9); 


Eh - Eo - 0.03000logj^j 0.03006 log +K';1 h+? 

In previous studios, the equations used for the construction of the 

calculated E'o : pH curves were all of such form that when|-g^ = 1 and 

[H*^] = 1 normal, the neglect of second order magnitudes gave E'o = Eq. 
On the assumption that no essential change would occur \\^le^ 

the Eo found with dilute solutions under the above con- 

[Sol normal 

ditions could bo called the normal potential/^ In the present instance 

[S 1 

(equation 9) it will be noted that wdien [H+] = 1 and == 1, the neglect 

of second order values in applying the values of the constants to be 
given later leaves 

E'o^Eo-0.03006 log Kob 


This peculiarity arises from the fact that wo have assumed both 
hydroxyl and hydrogen ions to bo concerned, and obviously we would 
have met a similar situation had we continued with the same assump¬ 
tion and chosen to formulate the equation in terms of hydroxyl ion 
concentrations instead of hydrion concentrations. In short, it is 
necessary to remember the formalistic nature of normal potontiar' 
and, as has frequently been noted, to define clearly the sense in which 
the expression is used. Indeed, had wo chosen the perfectly legiti¬ 
mate procedure of including both hydroxyl and hydrion concentra- 
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lions in our equation, the term normal potential’^ would become 
nonsense. We shall, tJiorefore, retain our Eo in its mathematical 
meaning as defined by specific equations. For potentials at pH — O 
wo shall use the syrnlx)! Ep„o, and for the half reduced solution at 
pH 0, the symbol E'pno. 

Vlll. Dissociation Constants 

Since we ascribe a polar valence to the ^‘double-bonded” terminal 
nitrogen and discover in Lauth’s violet an inflection of the E'o'.pH 

curve at pll 11, we shall give to a value of 10“^b Tentatively 

-tV-ob 

accepting the value 1.88 Xl0“^^ for at 30° as given by Michaelis 
(1922) we find Kob-1-88 Xl0“». 

It will have been noted that we have left out of considciration a 
second group of potentially basic properties in the oxidant. Were 

this group active, forming the cation Oxfe wuthin the experimental 
range of pll, we would have found at some pll-zone lower than that 
in which the ‘^0.03-slopc” occurs an inflection of the curve tending 
toward '^zero slope.” The inflections observed are in the opposite 
direction. Consequently, wo can conclude that the basicity of the 
amino group in the oxidant is so ^Sveak” that for all practical pur¬ 
poses it can bo left out of account with resulting simplification of 
the equation. The inflections found must then bo ascrilxul to ioniza¬ 
tions of the two remaining groups of the redvetani. Tlio constants 
for these groups are represented by Kyo and K,.;,. 

In determining the values of Ky, and Ky^ it is helpful to use the 
intersection of the projections of the so-called ^^0.09-” and 0.03- 
slopes.” Those sections of the curve which are found at the region 
concerned are (when considered independently) determined by equa¬ 
tions (10) to (12). 

- Ej = 0.03006 log + 0.03006 pH - C (10) 

- E*» 0.0601 log + 0.0601 pH - C (11) 

-Ea = 0.0902 pH-C (12) 

Equation (10) determines the “0.03-slope” and (12) the “0.09- 
slope”; while (11) determines the “0.06-slope” between these two 
limbs, which in the present case is obscured. 

The intersection of (10) and (12) occurs at Ei = E„ or when log 

K K““2xpH. 

Graphically wo estimate the intersection to be at about pH=4.9 
(fig. 3). Hence, log g—+log ^- = 9.8. 
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By subsequent trial we find that log ^-- = 5.3, and log ^=4.38 

iVr2 -Ch-rq 

(sum 9.68, intersection 4.84) fit the data fairly well. Hence we shall 
use Kr2===5 Xl0“^ and Kr 3 = 4.2 xlO~"®. 

With the values of Kob, Krj, and Kr., described above, Kw = 1.88 X 
and the E'p„o previously discussed wo obtain with eciuation 
(9) the calculated E'o^pH curve shown in Figure 3 (E'o being the 
value of an equimolecular mixture at any given value of pH). 

It was mentioned above that the section of the E'o:pH curve 
having a 0.09-slope is comparable to the same slope found among 
the indophenols. In the latter case it occurred between two ^^0.06- 
slopes'^ and was accounted for by two disso(uations, one of the oxi¬ 
dant and the other of the reductant the pK values of which were 
distinctly different. It is now evident that the same explanation 
holds for the thiazines, the 0.09-slope’’ lying between the region 
of ionization of a group in the oxidant so weak that its Kb value is 
negligible and the region of an appreciable ionization of that same 
group as it appears in the reductant. 

Turning now from Luuth’s violet to methylene blue, we can apply 
the same principles, and with the exception of the new values of 
the constants eini)loyed, the only essential difference is the absence 
of an intlection of the curve in the alkaline region. This simply 
moans that in methylene blue the value of Kob is too large to permit 
suppression of its basic ionization by the alkaline buffers employed. 

Summarizing, and using for descriptive purposes the more familiar 
basic ionizations shown in Table 19 rather than the corres})onding 
acid constants employed for convenience in developing equations, 
we have the following concept. 

Among the thiazines, the oxidant is a strongly polar cation, com- 
{)arable to a substituted ammonium, NH 4 '*'. As the substitution 
of alkyl grou|)s for hydrogen enhances the basicity of ammonium, 
so we should expect methylene blue to be a stronger base than 
Lauth’s violet. In Lautli’s violet we find a color change occurring 
in the zone of pH 11 and correlating with the dissociation (constant 
determined by the inflection of the E'od^^I curve. The preci[)itate 
there formed w^as identified as the free base by Bernthsen (1885). 
On the other hand, much more intense alkalinization is required 
to induce a color change in methylene blue, and its free base was 
obtained by Bernthsen (1885) only by the use of silver oxide. We 
may therefore conclude that in strength” methylene blue cation 
is comparable to sodium ion. Its cliloride has been found by the 
conductivity measurements of Jaubert (1895) to compare with NaCl. 
Pelet-Jolivet and Wild (1908) regard it as completely dissociated in 
dilute solution, Hantzsch and Osswald (1900) say of the thiazines 
that in spite of their complex structure and high molecular weight 
they should be classed with the strongest bases* 
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Tablis 19. —Ionization constanU^ inflections of E'o: pH <^urves, and eharaetejrisHe 

potentials at pH 0 


Group 

Symbol of 
constant 

Lauth’s violet 

Methylene blue 

Value of constant 

Inflec¬ 
tion 
at pH 

Value of constant j 

Inflec¬ 
tion 
at pH 

Oxidant’s polar. 

Oxidiiiit's amino. 

He<luctant's bridging N„ 
Keductant’s Jst amino... 
Koductanr^ 2d amino... 

Kob- 

ICobS--- 

(Krl). 

(Kr2)K.bl. 

(KrS^KrbJ- 

1 88X1(H. 

Negligibly small.... 

Fixes 11+. 

3.fiX10“». 

4 5X10-«. 

0 563. 

11.0 

None. 

None 

6.30 

4.38 

Too high to measure.. 

Negligibly small. 

Fixes . 

1 1.35X10-8. 

6.3X10-»o. 

0.532. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

6.8.5 

4.62 

1 






Incidentally, the structures accorded the thiazincs indicate that 
the salt of methylene blue base with hydrochloric acid should be 
teimed a chloride and not a hydrochloride as has frequently been 
done. Tlie curious fact that silver nitrate does not readily pre¬ 
cipitate silver chloride from acid solutions of methylene blue chloride 
is not proof that the chlorine is intimately incorporated in the organic 
molecule, for other reagents act as if an ionic metathesis does take 
place (Atack, 1915). Lenz (1895) suggested a soluble silver chloride 
double salt as the explanation of the peculiarity noted above. What¬ 
ever the explanation, the peculiarity is not unique. 

ITie second potentially basic group in the oxidant appears to 
be so weak that it forms no salt in the regions of pH wo have studied. 
Kehrmann, Havas, and Grandmougin (1914), on the basis of spectro¬ 
scopic data, believed that three salts are possible. These three salts 
they formulate for Lauth^s violet in the following scheme: 


/Vn 


HjNi 


[Orange] 


i=Nn 





HjNI 


[Greenish blue] 




i=NIlUCl HCinaNl 


1 - 8 - 


[Yellowish green] 


=NHHC1 


Our data show that, if more than one salt is formed, intense 
acidities are necessary. In conformity with this is the fact that 
Kehrmann, Havas, and Grandmougin required 35 per cent and 50 
per cent oleum to obtain the alleged evidence of the second and third 
salts. 

On reduction, the polar valence of the oxidant is destroyed. In 
the symmetrical reductant the two terminal nitrogen groups become 
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structurally identical, and our interpretation of the data ^fore us is 
that they hare distinguishable dissociation constants of the same 
order of magnitude, comparable in value with those of most sub¬ 
stituted aromatic amines. This was confirmed for Lauth^s violet 
by alkali titrations comparable with those made with oxidized and 
reduced indigo tetrasulfonate and described in the fourth paper of 
this series. 


The over-all s 



never tending to a zero value indicates 


that another group, presumably the bridging nitrogen j fixes a non¬ 
dissociating hydrogen or its equivalent; but there appears to be 
no evidence that there can be formed at this point a sodium salt 
of ordinary type as Landauer and Weil (1910) believed. 

The interpretation we have given to the experimental data has 
allowed no place for the orthoquinoid formula, III, advanced by 
Kehrmann and Schaposchnikoff (1897) and Kehrmann (1902), 


RaN 


/Vn=./^ 


X/'rx/ 

Cl 


NRa 


III 


While we again emphasize the fact that the methods now under con¬ 
sideration can give no definite assurance to the allocation of dis¬ 
sociable groups, and while we might cite certain analogies as justifica¬ 
tion of Kchimann’s first formula, we consider it less probable than the 
Bernthson formula, when written with the guidance of accei)ted 
principles of configuration. Although Formula III is still widely 
accepted and is still copied in many texts, Kehrmann himself aban¬ 
doned it in 1914 as the result of investigations made with Havas and 
Grandmougin. 

IX. General Discussion 

(A) MECHANISM IN BIOLOGICAL OXIDATION-REDUCTION 

Data in this and preceding papers of this scries have a bearing 
upon certain current views of mechanism in biological oxidation- 
reduction. 

It is of course obvious that the various schemes used to describe 
oxidation-reduction processes are formally intcrchaiigeabl ‘ and 
each is legitimate for mental orientation of certain relative relations. 
However, there have been postulated from time to time various specific 
mechanisms for the operation of which one or another component 
of a reaction is required. In dealing with such mechanisms not all 
formal schemes of description are interchangeable. It is conceiv¬ 
able, for instance, that the living cell has evolved a type of catalyst 
45487°—25t-3 
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dealing with the transport of hydrogen. Unless we are prepared to 
reinterpret this conception in more universal terms, we must formu¬ 
late oxidation-reduction processes in terms of actual hydrogen 
transport wherever the formulation is to conform with the postulated 
catalysis. It then becomes important to distinguish carefully be¬ 
tween formalism with its legitimate uses and sucli quantitative data 
as bear upon actuality. Wieland (1922) lias made an attractive 
case for the assumption that many important biological oxidation- 
reductions are essentially cases of hydrogen transport. To illus¬ 
trate this thesis, Wieland cites certain reactions which have fallen 
within the scope of our own studies, and it is with these alone that 
we shall now deal. 

Among Wieland^s illustrations are the quinone-quinol, the indigo- 
indigo white, and the methylene blue-methylene white transforma¬ 
tions. In each case two hydrogens are concerned when the isolated 
compounds are considered. In each case our own treatment has not 
only included the participation of these hydrogens, but lias made 
use of electronic structures which suggest that very widely among 
organic systems in aqueous solutions the rule of electrical neutrality 
can be satisfied by the participation of the ever-present hydrions. 
Thus Wieland^s orientation from the point of view of hydrogenation 
and dehydrogenation receives support from our treatment to a 
certain limited extent, but the nature of the limitation it is important 
to perceive. It becomes plain when we consider the significan<ie of 
tlie ionizations of the compounds now under consideration. 

Wieland makes the difference between quinone and hydrociuinono 
a difference of two hydrogens, as may reasonably bo done in neutral 
and acid solutions. The same is assumed for indigo, although we 
have shown {cf, 4th paper of this series) that in solutions of mild 
alkalinity only one hydrogen remains fixed in the reductant. The 
otlicr hydrogen (which, in an artificial systematization on the basis 
of hydrogenation, can be assumed as one of the two equivalents 
reejuired for reduction) can, in a generalized theory, bo considered 
as belonging to the indigo no more than to other constituents of the 
solution. Indeed there is no experimental proof that hydrogen 
fer se is essential. 

The case of the methylene blue system is complicated by the 
variety of ways in which its reversible oxidation-reduction can bo 
written rationally; bxit it is reasonable to assume that although two 
efjuivalents are required for the reduction of the discrete, free, methyl¬ 
ene blue cation only one hydrogen, as hydrogen^ becomes fixed and 
that on the bridging nitrogen. The nonpolar group created from 
the polar group can acquire basic properties, either by direct addi¬ 
tion of liydrion or by addition of water and subsequent ionization 
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of hydroxyl, but doe8 not do so appreciahly in neutral solution. The 
balancing of the equation either as 

MCl+II, = Mir+HCl 
or Ma+H^^MHHCl 

concerns the solution as a whole and may be of entirely secondary 
significance for mechanisms concerned in the conduct of an active 
species of the methjdene blue molecule. 

Incidentally it may be said that no one who appreciates the evolu¬ 
tionary nature of scientific thought would be hypercritical of the 
implication in Thunberg’s (1922) simultaneous use of the terms 
'^lydrogen potential’’ and active hydrogen” in his adaptation 
of Wieland’s theory to his valuable experimental work with methyl¬ 
ene blue. At the same time it must be pointed out that if the basis 
of calculation previously described (Paper II, this scries) bo accepted, 
the data now available show that a half-reduced solution of methyl¬ 
ene blue at pH 7 is in equilibrium with a hypothetical hydrogen 
pressure of only about 10“"^® atmosphere. Likewise a half-reduced 
solution of 2,6-dibromo phenol indophenol at pH 7.0 in the presence 
of washed tissue should have a hypothetical hydrogen pressure of 
only 10”^^ atmosphere. If equilibrium conditions have any signifi¬ 
cance, and it remains to bo shown that they do, tlien any postul¬ 
ated molecular layer of hydrogen on the surface of a catalyst must 
have its covering ability in harmony with these calculated partial 
pressures. 

Further discussion will be found in the fifth paper of this series. 

Of course, it is perfectly easy to accommodate some of the implied 
demands if the scheryuitic aspect of the affair is the sole consideration. 
If this alone is the object of Wieland’s theory, then our suggestion 
is trivial. But it seems that Wieland has attempted to trace a 
mechanism, and in our conception of this problem it is of consid¬ 
erable importance to know whether or not hydrogen regarded as an 
actual and not as a schematic representative of an electrochemical 
equivalent is required for the transformation of any given species. 

The considerations w(^ have urged are not to be regarded as definite 
refutations of Wieland’s theory. They are of the nature of intuitive 
deductions rather than of compelling necessities. However, they 
are of the type which, had they been appreciated earlier, might 
have directed speculation into a channel other than that followed 
by the current of the present period. 

Another aspect of the Wieland theory we shall discuss in a later 
paper. 
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<B) MKTHTLEN® BLU® IN CYTOI-OOY 

We come now to an aspect of methylene blue or of the thiazines 
which may appear at first to lie entirely outside the province of 
this paper. We refer to the use of ihiazines as cytologieal staining 
reagents. There arc two points of contact. In the first place, the 
conduct of thiazinc as a staining reagent may be complicated by 
its reduction. In the second place the Ihiazines have been classed 
as basic stains without that more detailed knowledge of their 
strength^’ as bases which we now possess. 

In the voluminous literature, which may be traced through v. 
Mollendorfrs (1920) monograph, Lee’s (1921) ‘^The Microtomist’s 
Vade-Mecum,” and Michaelis’ (1902) review, there will be found 
frequent references to the reduction of the staining reagent as an 
experimental fact which sometimes complicates the inteiprctation 
of staining reactions. Furthermore, there has run through the 
literature from the time of Ehrlich’s (1886) suggestion, a stream of 
speculation regarding some vaguely defined relation between the 
staining properties of certain tissues and their oxidation-reduction 
metabolism. Uima (1913) has made much of one aspect of this; 
and Child (1919, 1920) {cf. Mcxirthur 1921) has suggested a corre¬ 
lation between staining gradient” and his so-called ^‘metabolic 
gradient.” Iii all such speculations there has been a noteworthy 
absence of quantitative data of the type wc now have to contribute 
as a minor but essential part of the subject. 

If the interpretation long accepted and confirmed by the present 
studies be correct, the dissociation of methylene blue cliloridc itself 
is such that no ordinary changes in pH can affect its degree. Con¬ 
sequently, if we exclude from consideration phenomena which wore 
formerly called *^salt effects,” changes brought about in a solution 
with the object of altering the “reaction” (acidity) of the cell’s 
environment can not affect the methylene blue and any observed 
change in staining quality must be explained othenvise. Inci¬ 
dentally this conclusion has a bearing upon the attempt by Fleischer 
and Amster (1923) to determine whether the toxicity of methylene 
blue to bacteria may be modified by changes of pH in accordance 
with the principle of Michaelis and Dernby (1922). 

But to return to the subject of vital staining, let us recall that 
methylene blue under certain circumstances is readily reduced by 
many living cells. If now a tissue maintains at its periphery a 
sufficient reduction intensity, its interior will have to deal with— 
not metlndene blue itself but a compound of very different type, 
namely—methylene white. While this compound may still be classed 
as a base, its basicity is very low and, relative to the reaction of 
the cell as a whole and perhaps to many of its constituent chemical 
groups, it is a neutral substance. 



The practical significance and possible application of these rela¬ 
tions we must leave to the judgment of those who are familiar with 
the problems of staining. They will recognize that our remarks 
apply to methylene blue and not to those constituents of commercial 
samples which are not methylene blue but which nevertheless are 
the most valuable in certain staining reactions. Compare Scott 
and French (1924). 

We had hoped that a definite potentiometric characterization of 
each thiazine and of related compounds would aid in the assay of 
different samples of these important staining reagents, but having 
been unable to obtain from others or by our own efforts any thiazine 
sufficiently free from the last traces of active impurity to establish 
fundamental data of requisite refinement, we have had to leave this 
problem unsolved. 

(C) METHYLENE BLUE AS A CHEMICAL REAGENT 

As a chemical reagent, methylene blue has several interesting uses. 
It has been employed as an end-point indicator in oxidation-reduction 
titrations of quinone (Knecht and Hibbert, 1910), iron (Knecht and 
Hibbert, 1910, Jellinek and Winogradoff, 1923), tin (Atack, 1913), 
molybdenum (Knecht and Atack, 1911), sugar (Lane and Eynon, 
1923) and selenious acid (Moser and Prinz, 1918). Details of some 
of these cases are described in Knecht and Hibbert’s (1918) mono¬ 
graph, ^‘New Reduction Methods in Volumetric Analysis and in 
Atack's (1915) review of the analytical uses of methylene blue. 
Methylene white in solution has also been employed as the reducing 
agent in volumetric analysis, as, for example, by Hibbert (1909), 
Atack (1913), Thornton and Elderdico (1923). See also Atack (1915) 
and Kikuchi (1922). The methylene white-methylene blue system 
has recently been employed by Spoehr (1924) as an oxygen carrier in 
the oxidation of carbohydrates by air. 

The systematic, as contrasted with the empirical, use of such a 
reagent requires the quantitative data on equilibrium potentials 
which we have furnished. Since such data are the beginning of 
systematic indicator theory in the oxidation-reduction realm, it may 
bo illuminating to chart the methylene blue system in such a way as to 
show its relation to a few other systems. 

In Figure 3 are drawn the E'o : pH curves of methylene blue and 
Lauth’s violet, 2, 6-dibromo phenol indo})henol, ferricyanide, and 
ferric iron. The indophenol curve is drawn from data given in the 
sixth paper of this series; that of iron is drawn on the assumption that 
in the zone of pH covered the potential of an equimolecular mixture 
of ferrous and ferric iron does not vary from 0.73 (Abegg, Auerbach, 
and Luther, 1915). For the ferricyanide system Kolthoff (1920) re¬ 
viewed the earlier work upon the relation oi acidity to potential, and 
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by use of liis data for acid solutioBS he arrived at the approximate 
estimate of 5x 10^^ for the fourth dissociation constant of H 4 FeCyo* 
The complete E'o : pH curve of tliis system remains to be determined. 
Several years ago, one of us (W. M. C.) made a series of crude measure¬ 
ments by introducing an equimolecular mixture of potassium ferro- 
cyanide and potassium ferricyanide into buffers of the Clark and Lubs 
scries and measuring the differences of potential between a saturated 
KCl-calomel half-cell and platinum electrodes immersed in these solu¬ 
tions. The results are shown in Figure 3. There it will be noted that 
in the less acid solutions step-wise deviations appear. These are jdue 
to the well-known effect of varying cation concentration (Schoch and 
Felsing, 1916) upon the ferricyanide potentials. These concentrations 
vary in the Clark and Lubs buffer solutions in a step-wise fashion 
through the phthalate, phosphate, and borate systems, indicated 
respectively by large dots, small dots, and crosses in Figure 3. As 
higher acidities arc approached, we should expect to encounter the 
region where the dissociation of the fourth h 3 ’^drogcn of H^FcCj^o is 
suppressed and where there is consequently an inflec*,tion of the curve. 
Assuming this constant to be 1X 10"® we should have the curve as 
drawn. Considering that no allowance is made for varying cation 
concentration, the agreement of the observed values with the calcu¬ 
lated is fair until the higher acidities arc reached. In the more acid 
solutions experimental erroi*s of diffusion potentials and uncertainty 
regarding possible effects of the group created by reduction npoii 
ionizations common to oxidant and reductant combine with the 
^^salt efl’ect^^ and especially with the rapid decompositions to make 
impossible even an approximate comparison between these crude 
experimental data and the elementary thcoiy. However, the striking 
effects of variation in pH are clear. 

With these systems charted, it now becomes clear that if the okler 
assumption regarding the invariance of potential with change of 
acidity were true, an excess of ferrocyanide should reduce methylene 
blue at high acidities. As a matter of fact, it does not, as is clearly 
revealed by tlie cliart. On the other hand, an excess of ferrocyanide 
can reduce tlie indophenol at a properly adjusted value of pH. Now, 
it has been stated that ferrous salts will not reduce methylene blue. 
We can not, of coui-se, project our curves into the pH region of 
extreme aci<lit 3 r without encountering comi>lications, but we may 
foresee the possibility that at very high acidities a large excess of ferrous 
iron might reduce nieth^deno blue. It docs. 

The ferrous-ferric s^’stem at higher pH should slope toward more 
negative potentials in accord with the principle outlined in the second 
paper of this series; but in addition to the more simple effect of change 
hi pH, there is the effect of differential solubilities of the ferrous and 
ferric hydroxides to be taken into consideration. In the presence of 
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hydroxy acids, such as citric, another complication arises—the for¬ 
mation of iron complexes. While definite data on these effects are 
lacking, the general trends are known. Since, then, the position pf 
the methylene blue system is well established, the outline of the in¬ 
teraction of methylene blue and iron compounds is clearer than at the 
time Morgan and Quastel (1923) discussed it in its relation to bio¬ 
logical oxidation-reduction. 

In view of the well-known general characteristics of the titanous- 
titanic system, it is, of course, evident that it will reduce methylene 
blue. Knecht (1907) found that very small concentrations of 
titanium can be detected by the reduction of the highly colored 
methylene blue solution provided no other reducing agent is present. 

Less amenable to systematic treatment at the present time is the 
use of methylene blue in testing the reducing properties of solutions 
such as those of the sugars and other materials (cf, Hasse, 1919). 
Ihl (1888) a{)pliod methylene blue to the detection of impurities such 
as invert sugar in sucrose, and several investigators (c. g., Muster 
and Woker, 1913, Kashahara and Hattori, 1921) have applied it 
to the estimation of reducing sugars in biological fluids. 

Methylene blue as a cation (sec p. 1161) forms several interesting 
salts (cf. Atack, 1915, Monnicr, 1916, Sinnatt, 1910-1912, Rozier, 
1917), some of which are of value in analytical procedures. A salt 
of special interest to the cytologist is the insoluble neucleinate 
(Feulgcn, 1913). But undoubtedly the insolubility of methylene 
])lue silicate is of most general interest, since it can be correlated with 
the remarkable pcmistence with which methylene blue solutions 
stain glassware. 

Wo fail to find any common principle underlying the manifold uses 
of methylene blue as a therapeutic agent, and the nature of some of 
those uses leads us to wonder whether any principle was considered. 
However, the definite data on some few properties of methylene blue 
which we have described should be useful to the pharmacologist who 
will not fail to note the radical changes induced by reduction at a po¬ 
tential readily acquired by cells. 

Among the miscellaneous applications of this remarkable and 
ubiquitous dye is the employment of acetone-methylene blue mix¬ 
tures for measuring the intensities of ultraviolet light for physiological 
purposes (Webster, Hill, and Eidinow, 1924). The reaction involved 
is said to be the decomposition of acetone to form reducing sub¬ 
stances which decolorize methylene blue. If so, this process must 
be complicated by the more direct action of light upon methylene 
white, which we have already discussed. At any rate the employ¬ 
ment of electrometric methods of measuring methylene blue-methy¬ 
lene white ratios might be applied to a more detailed study of Web¬ 
ster, Hill, and Eidinow's system. 
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(D) ENERGY CHANGES 


It is well known that from electromotive force measurements such 
as those here described, certain thermal data can be calculated with 
far greater accuracy than can be found by the calorimetric method. 
So far as we know, Meyerhof (1912) is the only investigator who has 
given any calorimetric data on methylene blue. Unfortunately, 
Meyerhof, in reducing his methylene blue in alkaline solution, em¬ 
ployed a concentration which undoubtedly resulted in a partial sepa¬ 
ration of methylene white. Furthermore, he does not record the 
pH of the measurement. Therefore, since heats of solution and of 
ionization arc also neglected, Meyerhof's data are inadequate to sup¬ 
port the value for the heat of reduction at 26.5° C., which ho places 
at 25.7 kg. calories. 

To obtain the order of magnitude of the change in heat content on 
reduction, we made one preliminary set of measurements as follows: 

A fixed mixture of methylene blue and methylene white of total 
concentration 0.0001 molar was found to give an Eh value of —0.0231 
at 30° and of —0.0113 at 20°. At 30° the pH value was 8.62. As¬ 
suming that this borate buffer (No. 22) suffem a pH- change with 
change of temperature equal to that of the Sorensen buffer as given 
by Walbum (1920), the pll at 20° should be 8.68. Undoubttdly the 
slope of the E'o-pH curve at 20° is comparable to that at 30°. Hence 
we can correct the Eh values at 30° and at 20° to what they would 
be at pH 8.62, and we then find that Eh at 20° and pH 8.62 is 

dF 

- 0.0096. Consequently ^ -0.00135. 

From previous measurements at 30° and pH 8.62, E'o= —0.039. 
Assuming the above temperature coefficient to be linear, E'o at 
26.5° C. (the temperature of Meyerhof's experiment) is —0.034. 

From the Gibbs-Hclmholtz equation 

An = nFT*^^^-nFE'o 

A H=^ —17.1 kg. calories at pH 8.62. 

In a similar manner at pH 10.62, we find AH = —14.4 kg. calories# 
These values include the Ixeats of reduction and of ionization at given 
dilutions of H"^. Somewhat different values would be obtained if the 
comparative data were reduced to a commom dilution of OH““. 

For comparison with data on other compounds, we might add that 
the free energy of reduction by one atmosphere hydrogen at pH 0 
and 30° C., is 25.97 kg. cal. for Lauth's violet and 24.53 kg. cal. for 
methylene blue. We have not determined the effect of temperature 
on the dissociation constants and therefore can not give several 
other interesting relations which it is possible to determine with 
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potcntiometric data. We believe the cpiality of the mateaials which 
are available does not justify the extension of these studies at the 
present time, 

(E) MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS 

It is fairly obvious tliat data of the type we arc reporting can be 
of use in the investigation of a variety of problems. The following 
experiments are in themselves of value merely as illustrations. 

In subsequent pa})orR wc hope to extend this illustrative material 
and furnish more definite contributions to the several problems we 
now only touch upon. 

(1) MILK TESTS WITH METHYLENE BLUE 

In the Schardinger (1902) reaction a mixture of molhylene blue 
and formaldehyde is incubated with milk; and in milk that has not 
been heated, the methylene blue is soon reduced. 'Kiis reduction is 
supposed to indicate the activity of an enzyme native to fresh milk. 
Bredig and Sommer (1910) simulated the Schardinger reaction with 
platinum as catalyst. 

Since methylene blue indicates but a comparatively narrow zone 
of reduction intensity, we suspected that the course of the activation 
of formaldehyde by milk might be followed in more detail by electrode 
measurements. A sample of fresh whole milk was divided into four 
j)ortions. One was heated in an autoclave at 15 pounds ])ressure for 
15 minutes and then cooled. A second portion was acidified with 
HCl to j)H 5.9. A third was alkalinized with NaOH to pll 7. 
The fourth portion was left at its original reaction of pH 6.5. The 
several ])ortions wore then warmed to 37° C., and to 100 c. c. of each 
there was added 5 c. c. of 1 per cent formaldehyde solution. They 
were ])la(*ed in vessels such as A of Figure 5 ainl lic[uid contact with 
a saturated KCl calomel half-cell was made through li. The results 
of measurements are shown in Figure 0, wliere electrode potential 
reduced to the customary hydrogen scale is plotted as ordinate (Eh) 
and time (in minutes) of incubation at 87° is j)lotted as abscissa. 
The zones of potential within which methylene blue passes from 4 
per cent to 96 per cent reduction at each pll are indicated by tri¬ 
angles. It is evident that this indicator reveals but a limited part 
of the (‘ourse of reduction, that a reaction proceeds in the absence oi 
methylene blue, and that there is a distinct pH effect both upon the 
rate of action (r/*. Allemann, 1918, Virtanen, 1922) and the level of 
potential at which methylene blue is reduced. 

This method of following the Schardinger reaction is comparable 
to a certain extent with Kecd’s (1916) method of following oxidase 
activity, but with the important difference that some of Reed’s ex¬ 
periments were on depolarization phenomena and others on the 
‘^oxygen electrode/’ both very difficult to interpret. 
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Milk, when subjected to bacterial action, becomes reducing {cf, 
Duclaux, 1894). This fact has been elaborated upon in the design 
of the so-called methylene blue test of milk. (See references.) 
Owing to its practicability in factory, home, or rural district un¬ 
equipped for more elaborate milk control, this simple test has been 
studied extensively. Tlie opinion seems to prevail that if artificial 
interi)retations are not stressed, the test can be of considerable 
public-health value. It is therefore important to establish the pri¬ 
mary interpretation to be given to the observed fact of methylene 
blue reduction. Secondary correlations can then be made clearer. 

In Figure 7 are shown electrode measurements made with milk 
subjected to the following manipulations: The sample designated 
''direct from cow'’ was delivered from the udder to a sterile tube. 
The sample designated "botUod" was herd milk, passed through 
the ordinary processes for bottling raw milk. Some of this same 
milk was heavily inoculated with a culture of BacL coli. Each 
sample was placed in a bottle as shown in Figure 5, incubated 
at 30^^ 0. and its electrode potential against a calomel cell measured 
from time to time. The potentials reduced to a hydrogen standard 
are plotted in Figure 7 against time in hours as abscissa. 
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We beve repeatedly observed differences in the potential: time 
curves such as are shown in Figure 7. The differences in time 
required for methylene blue reduction have been repeatedly corre¬ 
lated by others •v\T:tl\ conditions such as were imposed in this experi¬ 
ment, and consequently there is nothing new in this aspect of the 
subject. However, we emphasize the possible advantages of obtain¬ 
ing for the reduction: time relations more complete histories than are 
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revealed by methylene blue alone. It is entirely possible that an 
electrode study of more varieties of market milks than those availfible 
to us will show the advantage of using a more electro-positive indi¬ 
cator, and that this, together with simple devices, will very materially 
reduce the time required for the test. If given the more extensive 
scientific investigations it deserves, the test may well be improved. 
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(2) BACTERIAL REDUCTION 


The reducing power of bacterial cultures as displayed in this test 
of milk is rather general and has been frequently investigated. In 
almost every one of these investigations methylene blue has been 
mentioned or has been made the specific tool. (See references under 
Genei’al Bacteriology.) We shall postpone an account of our general 
studies on bacterial reduction and recall to the reader Gillespie/s 
(1920) demonstration that reduction by bacterial cultures is measur¬ 
able by potoiitiomotric methods. The data we report define the 
intensity factors controlling the reduction of methylene blue, and it 
is im{)ortant to distinguish these from the capacity" factor. Wichern 
(1908) was the first, we believe, who made any quantitative measure¬ 
ments of methylene blue reduction. He, and later Fred (1912) with 
bacteria and Strassner (1910) with tissues, allowed cells to act upon 
known quantities of the dye and then estimated the residual unre¬ 
duced methylene blue by the titanium method of Kmecht and Hib- 
bert. They thus determined the mol fractions of dye reduced. 
This shows the reducing capacity which, when converted to electro¬ 
chemical equivalents and multiplied by the intensity factor in volts, 
gives the free energy involved. The capacity factor and the intensity 
factor each has its unique significance. Both are of coordinate 
importance. 

Just as different organisms are equipped to attain different levels 
of acid intensity (pH) under a given set of conditions, so our prelimi¬ 
nary work has shown that different bacteria are equipped to attain 
different levels of electrode potential under a given set of conditions. 
Tliey may now bo correlated with the reducing action on dyes. One 
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instaMC is found in the observation by Sherman and Albus (1918) of 
the reductive abilities of milk streptococci. Having made a grouping 
of certain cultures on the basis of origin, morphology, and a statis¬ 
tical analysis of other characters, Sherman and Allius found that their 
Strep, lactieus type redu(*ed methylene blue in milk, whereas all 
cultures of their Strep, pyogenes tyjie failed to i*ediice. (Compare 
Aveiy, 1922, and Brown, 1920.) Sucli difrcrences may now be 
expressed in numerical values for reduction intensity. 

Other similar limitations in the redu(‘lion inttmsities attained by 
pure cultures might be cited. 

If, however, organic material is subjected to general infectioti, 
there develop bacteria which are almost sure to carry the reduction 
potential well beyond the zone of methylene blue if the reduction be 
not opposf'd by air or other oxidations. Indeed, it is a principle 
emphasized by Pasteur, and now cai)able of reinterpretation, that 
with the ever-present reducing tendency of cellular life there will 
ocfmr, in a general infection, a tendency for types to succeed one 
another in the orch'v of their ability to endure a more and more 
intensely reducing environment. 

(3) ‘^RELATIVE STABILITY’' OF SEWAGE 

It follows, then, that a sewage, while fresh, will tend to reduce 
methylene blue. Recognizing this fact, Spitta and Weldert (1906) 
proposed the reduction of methylene blue as a test of the state of a 
sewage effluent. 

In mod('ni treatment of sewage it is not always practicable to 
effect a complete purification of the refuse-bearing water. The 
cfHuent from a sewage-treatment plant carries a residue of organic 
matter which is considered satisfactory if its organic content can bo 
‘H)urned” by the oxygen-bearing waters into which it is dumped. 
Therefore, following the development of the Spitta and Weldert 
test by Phelps and Winslow (1907), Phelps (1909) emphasized the 
advantages of so interpreting the test that it can indicate the con¬ 
dition of the eilliient in relation to the degree of oxidation still re¬ 
quired, that is, its ‘'relative stability.” Since Phelps’s treatment 
involv(^s some questions of general importance, we shall subject it to 
a brief critical examination. 

There are involved the folloAving postulates: 

1. It is assumed that the bacterial activity of an effluent has 
already settled dovm to a steady state, and that lag or acceleration 
of growth and significant changes of flora will not occur to invalidate 
the following argument. 

2. It is then assumed that under condition (1) the rate of dis¬ 
appearance of dissolved oxygen or equivalent oxidizing material will 
be proportional to the concentration of the oxygen or its equivaknt. 
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In other words, the oxygen consumption while undoubtedly not a 
rrmiomolecular reaction is postulated to have the rate of a mono- 
molecular reaction. There can then be applied the familiar equa¬ 
tion which Phelps has recast to form (A). 


a 


(A) 


Here a is the total amount of oxygen required to oxidize the 
material to a stable condition, is a constant, and t is the time 
required to exhaust the available oxygen, j/. 

3. It is assumed that of the family of curves corresponding to 
equation (A) there is one having a definite value of Jc defining the 
rate for sewage. 

4. It is assumed that this k can be determined by a statistical 
treatment of Phelps’s data on the time required for reduction of 
methylene blue by a large number of tests, and finally, 

5. It is assumed that the disappearance of availa})le oxygen, j/, 
at time, tj is determined by the decoloration of methylene blue. 

rr,, V 1 * available oxygen 

The ratio -f being ^ 


a total oxygen demand 

and then called the relative stability, S. 

S ^100(1-¥) 


is multiplied by 100 


(B) 


The time, t, in days, required for methylene blue reduction is the 
only experimental datum required to determine S if k be fixed. 

The following critique is an effort to revert attention to the basic 
phenomena which deserve investigation unembarrassed by concepts 
formed to meet pressing demands of a practical j)robIem. 

Starting with postulate 5, we find that the conduct of methylene 
blue as an oxygen-end-point indicator is of basic importance. 
Phelps has considered this with caution. He recalls, in the first 
place, the claim of H. W. Clark and Adams (1908) tlmt indigo car¬ 
mine is reduced before methylene blue. So far as interpretation of 
intensity is concerned, the^c authors must have been misled either 
by an inhibitory action of their sample of methylene blue, by a 
quantity factor, by their statistics, or by some unknown factor, 
because a comparison of the data in this paper and the data in the 
fourth paper of this series shows that indigo carmine requires a more 
intense reduction tendency than does methylene blue. However, 
the fact of a difference exists and was recognized by Phelps, who 
states that “it is possible that the end-point of methylene blue is a 
little too far along.’^ 

It would take us far afield if we entered into a discussion of what 
constitutes a theoretically good oxygen-end-point indicator. The 
fact of th ^ matter is that under the conditions of the putrescibility 
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test there is a gradual change of potential with time, that frequently 
no characteristic of the time : potential curv^e reveals the moment of 
oxygen exhaustion, and that methylene blue conducts itself in the 
course of the potential change as an indicator of a definite level of 
reduction potential. For instance, consider the following experiment: 

A raw Washington sewage taken from the main during a storm 
and therefore highly diluted, was added in 50 c. c. portions to a 
solution made by diluting 30 c. c. M/20 buffer to 250 c. c. with water. 
Both buffer solutions and distilled water had been aerated by stand¬ 
ing a week or so at room temperature. (The oxygon contents were 
not determined.) The mixture was carefully siphoned into vessels 
of the form shown in Figure 5. The changes of potential and the 
pH values of the different mixtun's are shown in Figure 8. Again, 
there are shown by means of triangles the zones of potential within 
which methylene blue is reduced at the different values of pH. It 
is obvious that the same quantities of the same sewage, diluted with 
equal quantities of buffers, jiirsumahly containing the same amounts 
of oxygon, require different periods of time to reduce methylene 
blue. S)vi<lcatly, the variation in pH is one of the factors to be 
considered. 
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Parallel experiments show that indophenols, methylene bhie, and 
indigo carmine, with qualitications which will be discussed in a 
later paper, are i educed in the order named and at times predicted 
from the order of their reduction characteristics and from the course 
of potential change in the absence of the indicators. It should be 
noted, however, that too much indicator can produce, in addition to 
a poisoning action on the bacteria, a poising (see Paper I) effect with 
consequent delay. Compare Lederer (1914). 
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Other tests on sterile organic media inoculated with various bacteria 
show the course of the potential change to be dependent on the nature 
of the flora. 

Of particular interest at the moment is the fact that the curves of 
Figure 8 give no indication of the time of oxygen exhaustion. Un¬ 
doubtedly tliis means that the trend toward reducing potentials is 
not rigidly held in check by oxygen, but is delayed. Under anaerobic 
conditions the restraint is removed and still it is found that an appre¬ 
ciable time is required for the reduction of methylene blue. This 
has not been taken into consideration in the formal derivation of the 
relative stability equation. It should vary with substrate, flora, 
physical conditions, and amount and kind of indicator, (c/. Clark 
and Cohen, 1922.) 

Let us next consider postulate 4. 

For the determination of k, Phelps employed a large number of 
data on times required for methylene blue decoloration, but he does 
not describe the logic of this application. Wo find that without any 
reference whatever to mechanisms, Phelpses data can be formulated 
by a certain type of probability equation which finally assumes the 
form of the relative stability equation. This is not strange, since 
the law for the rate of rnonomolocular reaction can itself be derived 
from equations of probability. The important aspect is tlmt Phelps’s 
equation can be considered as purely descriptive of a sot of data on 
reduction times. His extension of the equation to postulate 2 appears 
then to have been intuitive. 

That the intuition was very good is suggested by Theriault’s (1920) 
investigation of actual oxygen disappearance. Unfortunately the 
data reported by Theriault in this paper wore incomplete; but he 
informs us in a private communication that recent data show not 
only that the rate of oxygen disappearance is that of a monomolecular 
reaction, but is characterized by a constant numerically very close 
to that deduced by Phelps for the relative stability equation. 

This is so remarkable that it deserves close study. It would have 
seemed improbable that such variable material could be characterized 
by a constant in any way other than statistical. If it be true, then 
the relative stability equation with its statistical constant can apply 
only when the volume of oxygen (with its characteristic rate of ex¬ 
haustion) is high with respect to the sewage demand. For we find 
that it certainly can not apply when the time of the anaerobic phase 
is large in relation to the time of the aerobic phase. Indeed this is 
implicit in Phelps’s treatment by lus rejection of all cases of low 
stability. 

Without taking up in detail all the ramifications of this compli¬ 
cated problem, we believe that wm have made it clear that the primary 
conditions revealed by the decoloration of methylene blue is of an 
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entirely different category from that which it Avas fomcrly possible 
•to perceive, and that if other methods of evaluating sewages arc to 
be correlated with the putrcscibility test, the conditions under which 
the correlation is valid must be determined. 

However, quite aside from the laborious task of estahlisliing these 
conditions of con*clation, there remains the inliercnt value of the 
primary fact revealed by methylene blue reduction. Coupled with 
extensive experience, such as Phcliw and others have brought to bear, 
the simple test is of considerable value. However, by confining 
themselves to one indicator without even a quantitative evaluation 
of the characteristics of this one indicator, the students of the putresci- 
bility test have been limited in their power to analyze their problem. 
There must have come within the view of the more experienced in¬ 
vestigators, phenomena whose significance was obscured by the 
arbitrary emphasis upon the value of methylene blue. We therefore 
recommend that the subject be investigated with the aid of electrode 
measurements and without any attempt to prove or disprove pre¬ 
conceived ideas. Difficulties in the use of the electrode will be en¬ 
countered; but wo arc confident that, in spite of all the difficulties, 
the electrode in cautious hands can contribute valuable information. 
We find it applicable in cases where suspended material precipitates 
methylene blue. It can be led to points inaccessible to ordinary 
methods of sampling. It can reveal a complete history of the 
time:reduction intensity curve. It can be used with apparatus 
which w'ill furnish a continuous record of the reduction inten.sity 
wherever oxygen and other agents do not upset its conduct. 

Thus there shoidd be revealed characteristics of industrial wastes, 
the effects of materials poising the potential above and below the 
region of methylene blue, the oxygenation delay, the effects of pre¬ 
stabilized material, and, perhaps, correlations between state of reduc¬ 
tion and flora. 

Finally, we would emphasize tw'o radically distinct aspects of 
the subject. In the first place, there remain to be investigated in 
detail those phenomena of sewage conduct which fall strictly within 
the category of changes in reduction intensity. Quite aside from 
these, but indirectly connected with them under certain circum¬ 
stances, are the various problems which have entered into discus¬ 
sions of the putrcscibility test. Therefore, in the second place, 
there remain to be determined the unique facts of the first category 
which can bo correlated with those of the second. 

45487“-25t-4 
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(4) THE RATE OF OXIDATION OF METHYLENE WHITE 

Into various problems there enters the rate of methylene white 
oxidation by atmospheric oxyjijen. Atack (1915) states that leuco- 
methyleiie blue may be very slow in becoming oxidized by atmos¬ 
pheric oxygen. The following crude experiment shows the in¬ 
fluence of pH: 

An aqueous solution of methylene blue was reduced with hydrogen 
and platinized asbestos. The resulting saturated solution of methy¬ 
lene white was filtered under nitrogen protection into a burette and 
aliquots of 5 c. c. were added to 50 c. c. portions of different, de¬ 
aerated buffer solutions. With the same apparatus a fairly con¬ 
stant air stream was passed through each solution and titrations of 
regenerated methylone blue were made. In each case the initial 
concentration of methylene white in the buffer solutions was approxi¬ 
mately 0.0001 normal Instead of a special titanium solution 
adapted to the case at hand, a stock solution 0.018 N was used. A 
stop watch was used to time the aeration. 



The following results were obtained: In Figure 9 are plotted the 
pH values of the solutions and the logarithms of the rate of regenera¬ 
tion in terms of cubic centimetciii of titanium trichloride per minute. 
Of course, in such an experiment, precise analysis of conditions is 
difficult, since even tlie rate of diffusion of oxygen from air bubble 
to methylene white is a complicated process. Nevertheless, the 
striking effect of pH is evident in Figure 9, and for the conditions 
obtaining, the I’ate of regeneration is roughly proportional to the 
fifth root of the hydroxyl ion concentration. 
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Since the basic dissociation constant of the oxidant is very much 
higher than that of the reductant and since increase of pH increases 
the rate of oxidation, an unbuffered solution of pure inethylcno 
white exposed to oxygen should exhitnt autocatalysis. 

(5) ANAEROBIOSI8 

There was mentioned above the difficulty in placing end-point 
indieatom for ficc oxygen upon a sound theoretical basis. The 
difficulty applies to the use of methylene blue as a criterion of 
anaorobiosis {cf. Hall, 1921). Here is a very real problem v^hich, 
perhaps, will not bo solved until the electrometric conduct of oxygon 
as displayed, on the one hand, in the oxygen electrode and, on the 
other hand, in the conduct of oxygen-combining compounds is 
satisfactorily described. But while this problem remains a very 
important one in itself, it has been suggested by Clark (1924) that 
the subject of anaerobiosis may be regarded from a fresh j)oint of 
view which will, perhaps, leave the ffi*st problem in a position of 
minor significance to so-called anaerobiosis itself. 

We may here again emphasize Clark’s {loc, cit.) view that the 
isolation of anaerobic processes from the very confusing phenomena 
of aei'obic life may simplify experimental attack and reveal in their 
elementar}^ form phenomena which have been lost in confusion 
ai'ising from the complexity of two opposing tendencies. At any 
rate the numerical data we furnish relieves the subject of certain 
speculative ideas which are rampant in the literature. 

X. Conclubion 

In listing the biological applications of methylene blue which can 
prc)fita[)Iy be approaclied with a fresh and broader viewpoint, we are 
not overlooking a most serious difficulty which will bo encountered 
at every turn. Briefly stated it is this: When the observational 
facts with their various practical uses are accumulated, what, after 
all, is the fundamental significaiico of the potentials biologically in¬ 
duced? The answer will be found very much more difficult than the 
answer to hydrogen electrode potentials. We sliall discuss this more 
at length in a later paper. In the meantime it is pertinent to ask 
why it is that students of those biochemical reactions which are f)ften 
called electromotively inactive or irreversible liave insistently used 
the beautifully reversible and definitely electromotively active meth¬ 
ylene blue system as a favorite reagent. Is it, as suggested in 
the introduction, merely the prestige of this ubiquitous dye or has 
there been an intuition of a fundamental significance? Wo shall not 
now attempt an answer, but we have furnished in this paper such 
answers as are implicit in the potential measurements of the meth¬ 
ylene blue system. 
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Since inethylenG blue as an indicator of reduction has been used 
in a wide variety of studios which it is impracticable adequately to 
review, and since in many of these cases tlie cominents we have made 
may be applicable, there U appended to the list of references cited 
in the text an incomplete bibliography which we hope will be useful. 

Acknowledgment}^.- -For chemical analyses reported in tJiis paper 
we arc indebted to CiieJiiist E. Elvove and Assistant Chemist C. G. 
Remsburg. Mr. W. L. Hall assisted in some potentiometi'ic meas¬ 
urements. We also wisli to express our aj)preeiation of tlie assist¬ 
ance rendered l)y Dr. J. A. Ambler and W. G. Holmes, of the Bureau 
of Clicmistry, and by Doctor Scott and Mr. French, of Walter 
Reed Hospital, in spectrophotometric measurements. 

XL Summary 

Metliylene blue was found to be difficult to purify. Various 
samples carefully recrystallized contained excess chlorine and sulphur 
and gave evidences of small percentages of electromotively active 
impurities. Drying was found to destroy progressively the charac¬ 
teristic. pro})crties. 

Metliylene wliite solutions were found to be sensitive to light. 
Evidence s given that the near ultraviolet is most effective. Methy¬ 
lene wliite is soluble only to the extent of about 0.0005 molar in acid 
solulious and about 0.00002 molar in alkaline solutions. The rate 
of oxidation of methylene white solutions by air varies as the fifth 
root of the hydroxyl ion c-oncentration. 

Mixtun's of methylene blue and methylene while give electrode 
potentials wliieh vary witJi total conceulration. Different samples 
behave as if there w(^re present small quantities of active impurity. 

While the limitations implied by the above facts have made 
impracticable a liigh order of accuracy in the determination of con¬ 
stants of the oxidation reduction equilibria, these constants have 
been determined sufficiently well to characterize the main features 
of the methylene blue and of the Lauth's violet systems. The 
interpretation is that methylene blue base is an extremely strong 
base with dissociation constant too high for measurement by the 
methods employed. Lautli^s violet lias a basic dissociation constant 
of 1.9X10~^ In each case the nonpolar amino group has a basic 
dissociation constant too low to measure by the method employed. 

The reductant in each case fixes one hydrion and, in addition, the 
two amino groups have basic dissociation constants as follows: 



KrbI 

Krt.S 

Methylene white....—,. 

3.8X10-0 — 

6.3X10-»« 

4.5X10-W 

Leuco Lauth's violet— 
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The characteristic potentials at pH 0 and 30"^ C. and the corre¬ 
sponding free energies of hydrogenation are: 

Methylene blue system 0.532 v., AF== 24.53 kg.-cal. 

Lauth's violet system 0.5G3 v., AF=25.97 kg.-cal. 

An equation is developed relating these constants in convenient 
form with pH and with electrode potential-difference, and values 
calculated thereby conform satisfactoril}^ with experimental data. 

The interpretation is in harmony with the constitutional fornuiia 
proposed by Bernthsen. 

The peculiarities of methylene blue arc such tliat it will be found 
inconvenient as a practicable reduction indicator for precise measure¬ 
ments. 

The bearing of the concepts and of the numerical data on Wieland’s 
theory of hydrogen transport, upon concepts used in the theory of 
cell staining, upon the use of methylene blue in analysis and in a 
variety of tests is discussed. 

Plxporiments are described as illustrative material for the reinter¬ 
pretation of methylene blue reduction in the vSehardingor reaction, 
in the mcihyleno blue test of milk quality, in tlie putri'scibility test 
of sewage, in the differentiation of bacterial species, in the test of 
anaerobiosis, and in a wide variety of other applications. 
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WYOMING LAW PERTAINING TO PREVENTION OP GOITEB 

The following is a Wyoming law (eh. 123) approved February 25, 
1925, giving the board of health of that State authority to adopt 
regulations looking to the prevention and control of goiter: 

Section 1. The State Board of Health of the State of Wyoming shall have 
authority to pass such rules and regulations as shall be necessary to regulate the 
sale of domestic salt or prescribe such manner of treatment as has been found 
practical to prevent goiter from becoming more prevalent among the citizens of 
the State of Wyoming. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISIONS 

Local sanitary code held nullity because hoard adopting same lacked^ 
legal existence (New Jersey Supreme Court).—In 1912 the town of 
Nutley changed its fonn of government to the commission form pro¬ 
vided for by chapter 221, laws of 1911. At that time Nutley had a 
board of health as provided for by the board of health act of 1887, 
In 1913 a law supplementing the 1911 act was passed, such supple¬ 
mental act being chapter 282 of the 1913 laws. This 1913 law pro¬ 
vided that whenever the provisions of the 1911 act had been adopted 
by any municipality ‘^all boards and bodies, whether State or local 
municipal agencies then existing in su(*b municipality (except the 
board of education and the district court or courts), shall be ipso facto 
abolished.The board of health created under the 1887 act continued 
in office and continued to function, adopting in 1914 a sanitary code. 
In 1917 this board of health was abolished by the board of commis¬ 
sioners, who, in 1924, repealed the 1914 sanitary code and adopted 
a new one. In 1922 the plaintiff was convicted of three separate 
offenses under the 1914 sanitary code. The supremo court set 
aside all three convictions, holding that the 1914 sanitary code never 
had any legal existence as a piece of municipal legislation. The 
court held that the board attempting to adopt it had no legal exist¬ 
ence because by the 1913 act their offices had been abolished and 
thereafter they were’ neither de jure nor dc facto officers and their 
acts were nullities. (Corb v. Board of Health of Town of Nutley ct al., 
127 Atl. 812.) 

Liability for injury caused by consumption of food conlaininy mouse 
(Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court).—The plaintiffs, husband 
and wife, boarded with a certain person, who, through her agent, 
purchased of the defendant a raisin pie. Portions of the pie were 
ser\ ed to the plaintiffs who partook of the same, the husband finding 
tho body of a mouse in his portion. Both plaintiffs were made ill, 
and each brought action for allied negligence. The defendant com¬ 
pany bought the filling for its pies but made the pie crusts and baked 
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the pies. The lower court directed the jury to returu a verdict for 
the defendant. The supreme court held that, upon the evidence, 
the jury could have found for the plaintiffs and that the case should 
have been submitted to the jury. Tlio court stated that the defend¬ 
ant, being a manufacturer of a part of the pie, was, for that reason, 
responsible for the finished product. (Sullivan v. Manhattan 
Market Co., 146 N. E. 673.) 

Seller of unwholesome meat held Ualile (Ohio Supreme (^ourt).—The 
plaintiff in the lower court was made ill by eating some veal pur¬ 
chased at retail from the defendant. TJie jury found that tlie veal 
was unwholesome when sold by the defendant, such a sale being in 
violation of a State law. The supreme coiu-t held that such-unlawful 
sale was negligence per se and basis for recovery of damages, pro¬ 
vided there was no contributory negligence on the plaintiff’s part. 
It was further held that neither lack of intent on the. seller’s part to 
violate the law or the seller’s ignorance of the unwhole.somc comlition 
of the meat constituted a defense. (Portage Markets Co. v, George, 
146 N. E. 283.) 

Law prohihitlng use of saccMrin in soft drinls held valid (Ohio 
Supreme Court).—Section 1089-9, Ohio General Code, prohibiting 
the use of saccharin in soft drinks, was held constittiiionally valid 
and within the inherent police powers of the State. Regarding the 
contention that the act was discriminatory because the prohibition 
was coufinod to soft drinks, the court stated that “The constitu¬ 
tional validity of the act can not be attacked because its scope was 
not extended to cover the entire field of possible abuses.” (Long- 
brake V. State, 146 N. E. 417.) 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmentf State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports arc preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended May 30, 1025 


ALABAMA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis.-_ 1 

Chicken pox. 32 

Diphtheria. 6 

Dysentery. 88 

Influenza. 71 

Mtilariu-. 63 

Measles. 10 

Mumps. 27 

Pellagra. 40 

Pnemnonm. 51 

Poliomyelitis . 1 

Scarlet fever... 25 

Smallpox. 134 

Tetanus. 2 

TulKjreulosis. 53 

Typhoid fever.* 36 

Whooping cough.* 35 

AIIIZONA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 7 

Diphtheria. 1 

Measles. 36 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Tuberculosis. 0 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 3 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox. 17 

Diphtheria. 2 

Hookworm disease. 4 

Influenza. 37 

Malaria. 116 ' 

Me-asles. 16 

Mumps. 28 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 2 

Pellagra. 25 

Seal let fever. 2 

Smallpox. 1 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis. 9 

typhoid fever. 19 

Whooping cough. 4g 


CALIFORNIA 

Oases 

Cerebraspinal meningitis. 7 

Diphtheria. 89 

Influenza. 20 

Ijoprosy. 2 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 62 

Poliomyelitis: 

Fresno. 1 

Long Beach. 1 

Los Angeles. 2 

Los Angeles ('ounty. 1 

Orange County. 1 

San Francisco. 1 

Santa Ana. 1 

Williams. 1 

Scarlet fever. 96 

Smallpox: 

Los Angelos. 40 

Los Angeles County. 10 

Monterey Park. 5 

Oakland. 17 

Riverside County. 6 

Sacramento. 6 

Scattering. 23 

Typhoid fever. 11 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken im. 2 

Diphtheiia. 0 

Measles--. 3 

Mumps. 17 

Pneumonia. 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 1 

Scarlet fever. 3 

Tuberculosis. 19 

Typhoid fever. j 

Whooping cough. 2 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 34 

Diphtheria. 17 

Oei man measles. 86 

Lot hargie encephalitis. 2 

Influenza. 9 
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CONNECTICUT-^OntiDUed 


Cas^d 

Measles.-.... 171 

Mumps. 13 

Paratyphoid fever. 2 

Pneumonia. 

Broncho. 15 

Lobar... 29 

Scarlet fever. 67 

Tub(‘rculosis (all forms). 28 

Typhoid fever. - 7 

Whooping cough.- 83 

DEI.AWAUE 

Diphtheria.- 1 

Scarlet fever.-... 6 

Tuberculosis . 6 

Whooping cough.- 2 

FI ORIDA 

Ccrclirospinal lucningitis. 1 

rhickon pox.- 9 

Diphtheria. 9 

Malaria .. —- 0 

Measles. 1 

Mumps.*.- 25 

Pneumonia. 1 

Smallpox.. 10 

Tubrrculo;'^. 14 

Typhoid fever. 15 

W^hooping cough. 3 

GEORGIA 

Anthrax. I 

Cc,rcbro<5pimil meningitis.— 2 

Chicken pox. 42 

Diphtheria. 3 

Dysentery. 92 

German measles.- 1 

II ook wor mdiseaso. 7 

Influenza.-.- 49 

Malaria..-.- 87 

Measles. 28 

Mumps.- 78 

Pellagra.-.- 12 

Pneumonia.- 29 

Rabies.. - 2 

Real let fever. 5 

Septic sore throat.- 11 

Smallpox.- 30 

Tetanus.. 1 

Tuberculosis.—. 64 

Typhoid fever.- f>4 

Whooping cough.- 31 

ILLINOIS 

Diphtheria; 

Cook County. 49 

Scattering. 24 

Influenza. - 50 

I^etharglc encephalitis—Cook County.- 1 

Measles. 1,210 

Pneumonia.-.- 159 

Poliomyelitis—Rock Island County. 1 

Scarlet fever- 

Cook County. 204 

Clinton County. 10 

Stephenson County.- II 

Scattering. 85 


iLLi NO 18 —conti n uod 

Cases 


SmallpoY. 36 

Tuberculosis. 230 

Tyiihoid fever.20 

Whooping eoiigli. 246 

INDIANA 

('hieken pox. 64 

Diphtheria. 12 

Influenza. 10 

Measles. 124 

Mumps*. 2 

Pneumonia. 11 

Bearlet fever. 104 

Smallpox .. 102 

Tubei eulosis .. 90 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whoopi ng cough... 27 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 13 

Seal let tever.. 20 

Smallpox. 25 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox... 71 

Diphtheria. 10 

Gei man measles. 3 

Influenza. 5 

IxHharpie eiie<‘phaliti'J . 1 

Measles . 12 

Mumps. 115 

Pneumonia . 26 

Scarlet fever. 46 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis. 60 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whoojnng eoiiph.* 51 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria. 13 

Dysimtery. * 2 

Influenza. 40 

Malaria.-. 14 

Pneumonia.-_ . 44 

Poliomyelitis... ] 

Seal let fever. C 

Smallpox. 16 

TiibereulnSuS-. 21 

Tj phoid fever. 64 

Whooping cough. 18 

MAINE 

CerebroKplnnl meningitis . 1 

Chieken pox. 19 

Diphtheria. 3 

Influenza. 21 

Mumps. 34 

Pneumonia. 10 

Scarlet fever. 20 

TetaniLS-— . 2 

Tuberculosis-.. 6 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Vincent’s angina. 1 

Whooping cough. 2 
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HAHYLAKD ^ 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. I 

Chicken pox. 108 

Bianhea enteritis. 1 

Diphtheria. 26 

Dysentery. 1 

German measles. 4 

Xnfluonsa. 15 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Malaria. 1 

Measles. 33 

Mumps. 81 

Pneumonia (broncho). 31 

Pneumonia (lobar).-. 37 

Scarlet fever. 46 

Tuberculosis.j.. 67 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cough. 116 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 3 

Chicken pox. 113 

ConJunctivltLs (suppurative). 33 

Diphtheria. 75 

German measles. 267 

Hookworm disease. 1 

Influenza.- 10 

Lethargic encephalitis. 6 

Measles. 707 

Mumps. 44 

Ophthalmia neonatorum...^. 24 

Pueumonltt (lobar). 08 

Scarlet fever.- 216 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary). 106 

Tuberculosis (other form'>). 93 

Typhoid fever. 9 

Whoopi ug cough. 118 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 55 

Measles. 553 

Pneumonia.. 98 

Scarlet fever.^. 291 

Smallpox. 15 

Tuberculosis. 303 

Typhoid tever. S 

Whooping cough... 121 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 105 

Diphtheria. 41 

Influenza. 6 

Measles,.... 48 

Pneumonia. 3 

Scarlet fever. 239 

Smallpox. 21 

TubercuIo 9 is. 113 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 38 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria. 6 

Scarlet fever. 1 

Smallpox. 17 

Typhoid fever. 21 

1 Week ended Friday. 


MISSOITKI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cases 


Chicken poi.* 90 

Diphtheria.. 69 

Influenza. 4 

Malaria. 7 

Measles. 22 

Pneumonia,. 17 

Scarlet fever. 167 

SmalliKiK. 26 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis. 96 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 46 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diphtheria. 1 

Qeiman measles. 2 

Measles. 7 

Mumps. .. 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever—Forsyth 

R. D. 2 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Tuberculosis. 2 

TulaiBB mi a—Hamilton. 3 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox. 20 

Diphtheria. 7 

Measles.. I 

Mumps. 31 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Smallpox. 20 

TyphOKi fevor. 2 

Whooping cough. 7 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 138 

Diphtheria. 60 

Influenza. 3 

Measles. 415 

Pneumonia,,. 108 

Scarlet fever. 186 

Smallpox. 4 

Typhoid fever. 12 

W hooping cough. 165 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diphtheria. 2 

Dysentery. 8 

German measles. 2 

Measles. 7 

Mumps. 8 

Pneumonia. 7 

Scarlet fever... 4 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis. 60 

Tularwmia. 1 

Typhoid fever. I 

W hooping cough. 6 
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irxw YOBS 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenxa. 

Ijethargic encephalitis. 

Measles . 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever.. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever... 

Whooping cough... 


Cases 

1 

83 

22 

3 

669 

213 

186 

9 

8 

135 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Cerclurospimil memngitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 58 

Diphtheria. 12 

Qerinaii measles.. 3 

Measles. 28 

Ophthalmia neonatorum...- 1 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Septic sore throat......- 2 

Smallpox... 6C 

Typhoid fever. 1C 

Whooping cough. 144 


OKI AROMA 

(Exclusive of (.)klahoiri.a C’lty and Tulsa) 


Chicken pox. 5 

Diphtl'cn.i. 1 

Influcnra. 34 

IVlcusIcs . . 4 

Murniis . 9 

Pneumonia. 18 

Scarlet fever. 25 

Snialipot. 3 

Tyfjhoul fever.. 17 

Whooping (Wigh. 25 


OREOON 


Cerebrospinal meningiiis... 1 

Chicken pox. 20 

Diphthei ui 

Portland. 23 

Sciitfenrig . 4 

Influenza... 11 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 6 

Pneumonia.- *7 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox. 5 

Tuberculosis . 24 

Typhoid fe\ cr_.- 2 

Whooping cough. 10 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Measles. 2 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Small pov. 3 

Tuberculosis. 2 

Typhoid fever. 1 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox. 9 

Diphtheria.- 3 

»Deaths. 


TEXAS—contfajued 


Cases 

Dysentery (epidemic).*. 1 

Influenza. 4 

Mea.sles. 24 

Mumps. 7 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pellagra. 7 

Pneumonia... 3 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Smallpox .^. 11 

Tubeiculosis. 1 

Typhoid fever... 2 

Whooping cough. 12 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 22 

Mea.sles. 19 

Mumps... 52 

Scarlet fever.. 7 

Whooping cough. 4 


VIRGINIA 

Smallpox" 

Frnnlclm County... 1 

Henry County. .. 2 

lA A.SniNGTON 

(Vrehrospinal meningitis “-Tacoma. 1 

Chicken pox. 66 

Oiphtheria. 9 

(iennan measles . 18 

Measles . 5 

Muirps . 45 

Scui let fever. 21 

Snisillpox. 29 

Tuberculosis .. 63 

Typhoid fever. 2 

W1 looping cough .. 99 

WEST VIU<|1NIA 

Diphtheria.. 6 

Scarlet fovei...... J 5 

Su all pox .. .. 12 

Typhoid fever.-... -3 

WISIONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

('hicken pox . 22 

Diphtheria. 12 

German measles- . 60 

Meiusles ... 211 

Mumps--.-.-.. 64 

Pneumonia...* 23 

Seal let fever- -.. 21 

Smallpox.-.-.. 26 

AV iiooping cough. 30 

Scot tonng 

Chicken pox. 102 

Jbphtheiia. 13 

German measles.-. 266 

Infhi^nra . 81 

Lethargic cnceiihalitis. 1 

Measles.. 206 

Mumps. 123 

Pneumonia. 19 
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wiscOMSiN'-oo&tfnued 

Cases 

Scattering—Continued 


PolionjyoUtis.-.— 2 

Scarlet fever.— 133 

SindHpox. 23 

Tuberculosis. 20 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 94 


iVTOMIIfa 

Cases 


Chicken pox. 14 

Diphtheria. 4 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 1 

Scarlet fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 13 


Reports for Week Ended May 23» 1925 


ALABAMA 


OEOROIA 


Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 36 

Diphtheria.- 12 

Dysentery. 62 

Influenza.- 60 

Malaria.- 69 

Measles. 9 

Mumps.- 37 

Pellagra. 39 

Pneumonia.- 70 

Poliomyelitis. 3 

Soarlet fever. 34 

Smallpox. 92 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis. 61 

Typhoid (ever. 45 

Whooping cough.- 72 


Casas 


Chicken pox. 86 

Diphtheria. 13 

Dysentery.--*. 136 

Hookworm disease. 8 

Influenza. 75 

Malaria. 61 

Measles. 16 

Mumps. 68 

Pellagra. 17 

Pneumonia. 45 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Septic sore throat. 15 

Smallpox. 31 

Trichinosis... 1 

Tuberculosis. 93 

Typhoid fever. 34 

W'hooping cough... 85 


CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

San Francisco.—1 

Diphtheria. 67 

Influenza. 23 

Leprosy: 

Los Angeles County. 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 

San Francisco. 1 

Measles. 41 

Poliomyelitis* 

Alhambra.* 1 

Los Angeles County. 2 

Monterey Park. 1 

San Francisco. 2 

San Clabnol.-.. 1 

Scarlet fever. 87 

Smallpox: 

Berkeley... 9 

Los Angeles County. 9 

Oakland. 17 

San Diego.- 10 

Scattering. 36 

Typhoid fever. 8 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox. 11 

Diphtheria. 11 

lietbargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 35 

Pneumonia. II 

Scarlet fever.-.- 21 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis. 24 

Whooping cough. 19 


INDIANA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 95 

Diphtheria. 21 

Influenza. 30 

Measles. 86 

Mumps. 13 

Pneumonia. 8 

Scarlet lever: 

Clark County. 9 

Elkhart County. 10 

Marion County. 8 

St Joseph (bounty. 16 

Vigo County. 11 

Scattering. 66 

Smallpox. 67 

Tuberculosis. 48 

Typhoid fever... 8 

Whooping cough. 36 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox. 117 

Diphtheria. 83 

Influenza. 14 

lethargic emxjphalitis.-. 1 

Measles. 61 

Pneumonia. 3 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 215 

Smallpox. 23 

Tuberculosis. 63 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 86 
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mammn 

Cases 

Diphtheria. 4 

Scarlet fever.- 2 

Smallpox. 17 

Typhoid fovor. 22 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerehrospinl meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 71 

Diphtheria. 64 

Influenza. 2 

Malaria. 2 

Measles. 37 

Mumps. 37 

Pneumonia.* 10 

Scarlet fever. 173 

Smallpox. 10 

Trachoma.. 1 

Tuberculosis. 76 

Tyjihoid fever.^.. 3 

Whooping cough. 44 

MONTANA 

rorobrospinfil inciiiugitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 12 

Diphtheria . 6 

German measles. 28 

Lepiosy. 1 

Measles . 0 

Mumps. 28 

Hocky Moiintnm spotted fevor. 

lasmns . 1 

Milltown.- 1 

Saco.-.... 1 

Scarlet fever . 57 

Smallpox. 3 

Tuberculosis. 5 

Typhoid f< ver. 7 

Whooping cough . 8 

NFRRASKA 

Chicken pox. 15 

Diphtheria . 3 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 3 

Scarlet fc\er.. 7 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY 


MSBRASTA*- eonUnued 

Cases 


Smallpox. 25 

Tuberculosis. 2 

Whooping cM)UgU. 13 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 14 

Diphtheria .- 2 

Oeriiian measles. 2 

Measles.. 2 

Miunps.-. 25 

Pneumonin. 8 

Scarlet fever. 32 

Smallpox. 4 

Tulierculosis.- 2 

Typhoid fever. 1 

WhooiMug cough. 10 

OKLAHOM \ 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cei ebiospinal meningitis: 

Lincoln County. 1 

Chicken pox.. 14 

Diphtlieria . 7 

Influenza. 63 

Measles. 6 

Mumps. 6 

Pueumoma. 22 

Scarlet fever. 

Washington County. 10 

Scattering. 10 

Smallpox. 12 

Typhoid fever. 14 

yv hooping cough... ... 29 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox. 8 

Diphtheria. 10 

Influenza. 1 

Measles . 2 

Mumps. 10 

Pneumonia . 3 

Rock> Mountain spotted fe\ei. 10 

Scarlet fever. 4 

Tuberculosis.. 2 

W hoopi ng cough. 24 

REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summuiy of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which repoits are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph- 

theiia 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea- 

slc-s 

Pcllflr 

gra 

Pol lo¬ 
in ye- 
lilis 

Scarlet 

fevei 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

1 fever 

t 

March, 1925 












43 

47 

1,402 

64 

8G 

20 


116 

! 251 

26 

April, 1925 


Kansas___ 

2 

68 

83 

0 

ra 

0 

0 

397 

35 

e 

Mississippi_ 

1 

51 

5,518 
160 

4,019 

605 

926 

3 

14 

145 

134 

Missouri___ 

1 

264 

5 

79 

0 

1 

1,(K)1 

61 

24 

Oregon .. _ _ 

24 

131 

570 


16 



125 

31 

14 

EU>t|t.h Dakota _ 

13 

7 

(_ 

4 


1 

199 

57 

Virginia.-. 

3 

83 

8,174 

1 86 

970 

22 

1 

106 

19 

70 

Washington.. 

9 

105 

0 

[ 0 . 

22 

0 

0 

119 

196 < 

13 

Wyotning 

2 

7 


1 _ 

53 



34 

0 

2 





1 1 
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PLAGUE-EEABICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of pkgue-eradica- 
tivo measures from the cities named: 


Lob Angelest Calif, 

Week ended May 16, 1925: 

Number of rats examined..... 2, 714 

Number of rats found to be plague infected.. 4 

Number of squirrels examined___ 976 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected_ 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to May 16, 1925: 

Number of rats examined_ 101, 884 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_ 186 

Number of squirrels examined_ 13, 677 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected.. 9 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, May 26, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland, Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended May 16, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped.. 1, 847 

Number of rats found to be plague infected.... 0 

Totals, Jan. 1 to May 16, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped____ 45, 827 

Number of rats found to be plague infected.. 21 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat. Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 


New Orleans, La. 

Week ended May 16, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected_ 305 

Number of inspections made_____ 745 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas___ 24 

Number of rodents examined for plague....— 6, 679 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected.. 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to May 16, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague_ 102, 987 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected___ 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria .—For the week ended May 16, 1925, 35 States reported 
1,254 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended May 17, 1924, the 
same States reported 1,540 cases of this disease. One hundred and 
three cities, situated in all parts of the country and having a popu¬ 
lation of nearly 28,800,000, reported 904 cases of diphtheria for the 
week ^nded May 16, 1925. Last year, for the corresponding week, 






















5,1025 


J211 

they reported 930 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 929 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Thirty-two States reported 5,161 cases of measles for 
the week ended May 16, 1925, and 10,997 cases of this disease for 
the week ended May 17, 1924. One hundred and tlirce cities re¬ 
ported 3,444 cases of measles for the week this year and 4,015 cases 
last year. 

Scarlet fevrr.Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States—this year, 2,971 cases; last year, 3,170; 103 cities—this 
year, 1,941; last year, 1,495; estimated expectancy, 973 cases. 

Smallpox ,—For tlie week ended Ma}^ 16, 1925, 35 States reported 
790 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 1,233 cases. One hundred and three cities reported small¬ 
pox for the week as follows: 1925, 252 cases; 1924, 527 cases; esti¬ 
mated exj)ectancy, 104 cases. These cities re])orLed 22 deaths from 
smallpox for the week this year. 

TjfpfiOld fever ,—Two hundred and fifty-six cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for tlie week ended May 16, 1925, by 34 States. For 
the corres])onding week of 1924 the same States reported 244 cases. 
One liundred and three cities reported 74 cases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year and 71 cases for the corresponding week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 69 cases. 

hijiaeriza and pneumonia ,—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities as follows: 1925, 
701 deaths; 1924, 792 deaths. 

45187°-'25t-6 
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Cit^ reports /or week ended May 

The “estimated cxpecltmcy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scartet fever, smallpox, and typhdd 
fever is the result of an ettempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It Is based on 
reports to the Public Healtli Service during the past nine years. It is in moat instances the median num> 
of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. AV ben the r^orts include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory the epidemic i)tsriods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reporteti for Uio week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for u.s many years a.s possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations fioin the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estuuated expectancy. 


Division, Stale, and 
City 

Population 
July i, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick, 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps 

cases 

je- 

ported 

Pnou- 
* monia, 
deaths 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expeo*- 

tancy 

Coses 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

sies, 
cases 
' re¬ 
ported 

BEW ENULAND 










Maine: 










l^orlland. 

73,129 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

23 

3 

New Hampshire. 









(^OIK'OlU. 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Vermont 









Borrt'.. ... 

1 It), 008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Masaaeiuisetts: 










770,400 


55 

34 

14 

1 

286 


27 

Fail River. 

12(1,912 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Spnngfiold. 

144, 227 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

16 

9 

1 

■Worcester.. 

191,927 

20 

4 

2 

0 

0 

49 

0 

3 

Rhode island 










I’lnvtiKkot. 

OH, 799 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

Providence_ 

242,37b 

0 

11 

C 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Comiecticut" 










Bridgeport. 

1 143, 

1 

4 

7 

1 

2 

22 

0 

2 

Hartford... 

1 138, Wbi 

2 

6 

H 

1 

0 

2 

3 

3 

New Haven . 

172,967 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

97 

0 

0 

MlDln.E ATLANTIC 










New York, 










Buffalo. 

535. 718 

4 

11 

Tj 

4 

0 

244 

3 

18 

Now York. 

5,927, (.25 

191 

256 

29(5 

24 

16 

1K7 

44 

1G6 

Kcjthestor. 

317, S07 

4 

6 

14 

0 

0 

83 

14 

6 

Syracuse.. 

1M,511 

1C 

8 

1 ^ 

0 

" 0 

8 

22 

1 

New Jersey: 










f'anuten. 

124. U,7 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

61 

3 

4 

Newark,. 

4'la, f>99 

2S 

16 

13 

9 

1 

77 

f) 

15 

Trenton. 

127,390 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania- 










rhilHdo]phia__ 

1,922, 788 

47 

04 

125 


4 

372 

24 

45 

Pittsburgh. 

013,442 

21 

19 

9 


2 

333 

3 

29 

Kcftduig.. 

110.917 

8 

3 

2 

0 

0 

147 

3 

0 

Scianton. 

140,630 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










(■'incinnali. 

406,312 

7 

7 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

C'ievi'larid.. 

888,519 

63 

20 

29 


6 

10 

2 

23 

roluinbus.. 

261,082 

1 

3 

H 


2 

4 

1 

4 

To1(h1{«.. 

208,338 

18 

4 

3 


2 

114 

1 

3 

Indiana 









Fort Wavn^'. 

93,573 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Indianapolis. 

342,718 . 


6 

2 

0 

0 

13 . 


0 

South ilend. 

70, 700 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Terre Haute. 

08,939 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

1 

Illinois 










Cftiicago. 

2,886,121 

68 

102 

63 

12 

4 

052 

33 

70 

Cicero. 

.W.PflH 

a 

2 

3 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

Bpriiigfield. 

Michigan- 

61,833 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

35 

36 

2 

Detroit. 

995, €68 

38 

48 

28 

0 

3 

15 

16 

20 

Flldt. 

117,968 

8 

3 

4 

0 

0 

30 

1 

2 

Grand Rapid.-?. 

145,0^7 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

123 

2 

2 


J I^opulution Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City rBports for ^eek ended May 16, 19^5 —Continued 


Division, fllato, and 
city j 

Population 

Julyl, 

1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 
cases 
; re¬ 
ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expec¬ 

tancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL - 










continued 










Wisconsin: 










Madison. 

42,519 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

15 

1 

Milwauktse. 

4H4,595 

32 

12 

16 

0 

0 

209 

50 

17 

Kadno. 

54, ‘m 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

3 

Superior. 

1 39,071 


1 







WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota; 










Duluth. 

100,280 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Minneapolis. 

400,12.5 i 

4t 

15 

26 


2 

16 

0 

n 

St. Paul. 

241,891 

37 

1.3 

17 

0 

0 

8 

19 

8 

Iowa; 










Davenport___ 

01,202 

0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Siou\ ('ity. 

70,002 

9 

1 

0 

0 


0 

8 


'Wateiloo .i 

30,007 


0 

0 

0 


1 

J 


Missoini 










Kansas (’i(y.1 

351, St 0 

11 

7 

5 

2 

2 

3 

22 

7 

St Joseph. 

7S, 232 

0 

! 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

St T/Oui'< . 

803,8.53 

30 

39 

48 

1 

1 

10 

8 


North Dakota 









Fargo. 

24.S11 

1 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

(Inind Forks . 

14,517 

2 

0 

0 

0 


01 

0 


South Dakota 







' 1 



AheideCn. 

15.829 

0 


1 

0 


0 I 

0 


Sioux FalH. 

29,200 


0 







Nebraska* 




. 






laneoln. 

.58,701 

1.5 

1 

3 

0 

0 ' 

0 

1 

1 

Omaha... 

201,3S2 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Kansas 










'^I'opekn . 

.52.555 


1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

86 

2 

Wichita . 

70,2(il 1 

lit 

1 ! 

3 ! 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 



1 







Delaw are i 










Wilniintiton . 

117,728 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

Maryland* 










Haiti more ... 

773, .580 

50 

18 

22 

11 

4 

18 

64 

17 

OiiniheilMnd. 

32,301 

0 

J 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fredenek . 

11,301 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of (hfluinhia* 










Wushirigfon. 

J 437, 571 

8 

10 

9 

0 

0 

30 

0 

17 

Virginia 










Lynchlmig. 

30, 277 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

Norfolk . 

1.59,089 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

28 

1 

Kiehinoinl. 

181.044 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

25 

1 

6 

Uoanokc. 

55, 502 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

West Viiginu 










Charleston . 

4.5, .507 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

51 

1 

1 

11 un lagton . 

.57,91S 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Wh'Hding. 

1 50,208 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

Noith Caiolina: 










Raleigh .. 

20, 171 

2 

1 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington.. 

3.5,710 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Winston*Salem. 

50,230 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

a 

1 

South Carolina. 










(’hailc.stoii.. 

71,245 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia . 

39.688 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Oieenville. 

25, 789 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Georgia. 










Atlanta . 

222,063 

24 

1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

3 

10 

Hrimswick. 

1.5,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah. 

89,448 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

2 

Florida* 





1 





St. Petersburg. 

24.403 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa.. 

56.050 

1 

1 1 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

fl 



1 Population Jan. 1,1920 








































































City mpoHs for week ended May i6, i9BS —Continued 


Divisiou, Stale, and 
c'lty 


Population 

July], 

1923, 

cstiaiatod 


Diphtheria Influenza 


ported 

taney 


Ceso* Oases Deaths ^ ^ 

p^-cd parted po’itc.d P-fxl 


EAST MOVTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

(\)vini?ton. 

Louisville. 

Tennt^ssoe* 

IMernphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama 

Biimingham. 

Mobile- .. 

Montgomoiy. 


WFST SOCTU ( fNTKAL 


Arkansas 

Foit Smith -- 
Lillie Lock .. 
Louisiana 

New OrkauvS- 
iShrevepoiL... 
Oklahoma 

OklAhornn.... 

Texu*?’ 

Dalhis.. 

Galveston.-.. 
Houston.. .. 
San Antonio.. 


Monlnnn: 

Hillmg*?. 

Gruit Falls. 

Helena . 

Missoula. 

Idaho 

Hoise. 

('olorado 

J^en\*er. 

Punblo. 

New Mexico* 

Albutiuerquo... 

Aruona: 

Phoenix. 

Utah. 

Halt Lake City. 
Nevada* 

Reno. 


Washington. 

Hcattle. 

Spokane.. 

'Pa coma.. 

California. 

Los Angeles.., 
SiOti’ament (».... 
. San Francisco. 


1315. m 
104,*573 
101,731 


33 

23 

4 

2 

46 


0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

12 

4 

1 

U 


»Population Jail. 1,1920. 
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CUy reports for uneek ended May 18, 19^5 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 












BlvisioQ, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



mg 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Oases 

, esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

'mated 

1C- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

exiiect* 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





KEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 






i 






Portland. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

21 

New Hampshire: 











Concord. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Vermont: 





1 ^ 



1 

Harre.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Massachusetts. 










Boston.. 

52 

66 

0 

0 

0 

18 

2 

1 

0 


216 

Pall Elver .... 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

K 

30 

Springfield.... 
Worcester. 

6 

. 7 

22 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

9 

83 

66 

Bhode Island* 










Pawtucket.... 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

Providence.... 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

Connecticut. 











Bridgeport..._ 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

28 

Hartford . 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

14 

37 

New Haven... 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

34 

42 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York 












BuUivlo. 

18 

18 

0 

I 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

20 

126 

142 
1,520 

New York.... 

208 

293 

0 

3 

0 

1123 

11 

14 

8 1 

Itochester. 

13 

40 

0 

0 

. 0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

14 : 

60 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey. 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

46 

('amden. 

3 

\i 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

111 

Newark-. 

20 

23 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

63 

Trenton. ’ 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

86 

Pennsylvania 








Philadeljihia... 

74 

166 

0 

7 

1 

56 

5 

4 

1 

63 

536 

Pittsburgh_ 

23 

81 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

13 

174 

Reading. 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

24 

Scranton. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

EAST NORTH CEN¬ 









TRAL 




1 








Ohio- 












Cincinnati .... 

11 

17 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

8 

122 

Cleveland. 

21 

26 

1 

1 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

4i 

190 

(’olinnl)us_ 

5 

13 

2 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

88 

Tolevlo.. 

14 

15 

4 

0 

0 

7 

1 

u 

0 

24 

74 

Indiana 





Fort Wayne... 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Indiainiiolis... 
South Bend... 

16 

6 

6 

7 1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 


84 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Terre Haute .. 

2 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Illinois: 





1 







('hicago.. 

70 

235 

2 

2 

0 : 

44 

3 

5 

0 

96 

642 

5 

Cicero. . 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 j 

i 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Springfield.... 

Michig.an 

2 

8 

1 

1 

0! 

i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

28 

l)etroit .. 

76 

124 

9 

0 

0 

20 

3 

1 

0 

124 

247 

Flint. 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

80 

Grand Rapids, 
Wisconsin. 

6 

50 

1 

1 

i 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

35 

Madison. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

10 

Milw’aukco.,,. 

28 

17 

1 

57 

13 

5 

1 

11 

0 

30 

128 

Rad lie. 

5 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

.1 

0 

1 

6 

Supeiior . 

2 


2 


3 


9 


^ Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 































City reperts for week mded May /£?, —Contiaued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 

■1 

Typhoid fever 









— . 




Whoop- 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



fulosia, 

deaths 

Cases, 


i 

ing 

cough, 

Daitiis, 

all 

and city 

esti' 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 1 

mated 

10" 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re¬ 

ported 

mated 

re- 

ro" 

re- ! 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

oxjieet- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

poi-tod 

liortod 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH CEK- 












TRAL 












Minnesota: 












Dululh___ 

3 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

X 

17 

Minneapolis... 

27 

112 

7 

10 

4 

9 

1 

0 

0 

2 

UO 

St. Paul. 

18 

43 

5 


2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

28 ^ 

61 

Iowa' 


7 j 





1 


Davenport 

2 

0 

6 

1 1 



0 

0 


0 


3 

0 

1 

0 j 



0 

0 


0 1 



2 

0 

0 : 

2 



0 

0 


2 


Missouri' 







1 

10 


Kansas City... 

9 

62 

3 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

* 0 

80 

St. Joseph_ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

27 

St Ivouis. 

1 30 

95 

2 

8 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

17 

212 

North Dakota: 












Fni'go. 

1 1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

Ciraiid Forks.. 
South Dakota. 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


! 









1 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


8 


Siouv Falls..-. 
Nebraska • 

1 

0 


1 


0 












LiiK'oln_ 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

13 

Omaha__ 

6 

2 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

50 

KansH.s: 










8 

Topeka....._ 

2 

1 3 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Wichita. 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

26 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









j 


Delaware: 


1 










Wilmington... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Maryland: 










103 


Baltimore. 

25 

43 

0 i 

2 

0 

19 

3 

2 1 

0 

237 

Cumh<*rltuid--. 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

District of Colum¬ 












bia: 


1 








19 


Washington... 

17 

24 

2 

3 

0 

13 

1 

J 

0 

125 

Virginia: 







0 

2 


12 


Lynchburg.... 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Norfolk . _ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 { 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 


Hiehmond. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

9 

52 

Koanokc _ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia; 
Charleston. 

1 

1 

0 

2 

^ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

riuntington.. . 
Wheeling__ 

1 

f, 

0 

10 



0 

0 


0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

17 

North C'arolina: 












Raleigh. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

W inston-Saleni 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

, 0 

2 

20 

South Carolina: 











36 

r:har1n<;t.nn 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 1 

2 

0 

0 

f ToliimhiH 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


3 

Greenville_ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

{ 1 

1 

0 

0 

12 

Oeorgia: 










15 

83 

Atlanta. 

3 

3 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Brunswick.. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Savaimali. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

24 

Florida; 











11 

Rt. Petersburg- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 1 

0 

Tampa . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

17 

EAST SOUTH 









CENTRAL 












Kentucky' 











10 

Covington .... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Louisville. 

Tennessee- 

3 

24 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 1 

1 0 

10 









50 

Moniphts ... 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

‘ 8 

1 

4 

0 

17 

NiLsUville. 

1 

9 

1 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

46 

Alabama* 











76 

Birmingham... 

2 

16 

0 

24 

0 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Mobile... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

28 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

i 0 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 0 

17 
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Cii^ reports for week ended May 16^ 1925 —Continued 


Jones, 1925 


division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

CUSPS 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiRjct- 

ancy 

j 

Cases ' 

le- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

ox^iect- 

nney 

Cases 1 
re¬ 
ported 

1 

Deaths 
re- ; 
ported 1 

Ca.se 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

! 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

•WEST SOUTU 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas; 












Fort Smith_ 

1 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Little llock.... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 


Louisiana 












New Oiloans-. 

3 

12 

3 

1 

0 

10 

3 

14 

0 

t 4 

146 

Shreveport_ 


0 


1 

0 

0 


U 

0 

0 

20 

Oklahoma.' 












Oklahoma. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

23 

Texas- 












Dallas.. 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 


40 

Galvcslon. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

Houston. 

1 

0 

0 

n 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

San Autonu) .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

64 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana- 





1 







Billm^^s . 1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

7 

Great Falls.... 

1 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Helena . 

1 

() 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 5 

1 0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

1 

0 

Idaho 












Boise. 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 * 

0 

2 

Colorado. 






1 






Denver.' 

11 

13 

1 

0 

0 1 

1 12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

B1 

Pueblo. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

New M<‘xieo 












Albuaueiquo.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Arizona 












Phoenix_... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Utah 












Salt Lake City. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

u 

0 

3 

32 

Nevada; 












Keno. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACinc 





i 







Washington: 












iSeatlle. 

7 

10 

3 

20 



0 

0 


98 


Spokane_ 

4 

0 

5 

2 


1 

0 

0 


24 


Tacoma_ 

2 


1 



1... 

u 





California: 












Los Angeles... 

13 

m 

1 

27 

0 

18 

2 


1 

61 

214 

Sacramento... 

n 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

28 

San Francisco. 

14 

^"1 

2 

5 

1 

i 

9 

1 

1 

0 

42 

140 
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City reports for week ended May tB, —Contlfiued 



Cerebrospinal 

roeniiijdtis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Pollomyelllls (infan* 
tile paralysb) 

Typhus fever 

Division. State, 
and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases ^Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

oxpoct- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Slirmtcfielfl- 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Itliodo Ishimi. 
rrovidein’o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York. 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 1 

0 

1 i 

^ \ 

0 

1 

0 

rennfiyh iUiKi 

riuladelpiiia-- 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio* 

Cleveliind. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 

0 1 

0 

Indiana: 

liKlifinai)olis-,- 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

('hi^npo. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wiai’onbin. 

Milwaukee-.-. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

D 

0 

Superior. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Missouri 

St. Ixiuis . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland. 

Baltimore. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Virginia: 

Norfolk. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 
Kaleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

‘ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Qoorgia. 

Atlanta. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTIl 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas; 

Little Hock.__. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

Ifoulsianii; 

New Orlean*?.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport. --- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 

Dallas. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! 0 

f) 

0 

San Antonio... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dtah: 

Salt Lake ('ity 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

rAClFIC 

ralifornia: 

Los Angeles... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Franoisi‘ 0 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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The following table gives the TO.tea per hundred thousand popula-' 
taon for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended May 16, 1925. The 
population %ures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for whi(;h estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimatcxi aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000, and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in ea<!h group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, March 8 to May 16, lOSH—Annual rates 

per 100,000 populahon ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar 14 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr, 25 

May 2 

May 0 

May 16 

lOr* cities. 

167 

167 

s 168 

177 

158 

160 

162 

158 

»157 

>164 

New England. 

176 

147 

119 

171 

m 

129 

144 

127 

109 

164 

Middle Atlantic. 

214 

196 

231 

241 

220 

228 

218 

213 

212 

m 

East North (^Titral. 

128 

134 

112 

93 

96 

no 

! 113 

no 

113 

m 

West N orth f'outral. 

201 

199 

247 

m 

226 

168 

187 

i 201 

1 278 

«212 

South Atlantic . 

91 

136 

95 

81 

73 

102 

108 

104 

104 

8S 

East South (’ent i aL. 

40 

69 

67 

23 

34 

46 

40 

40 

U 

34 

West South Central, 

l.W 

97 

121 

83 

107 

74 

79 

70 

65 

56 

Mountain. 

JO*) 

143 

134 

124 

105 

239 

267 

115 

105 

153 

Pacific. 

197 

249 

*179 , 

374 

171 

168 

165 

206 

*123 

*138 


MP:A8LES case rates 


105 cities. 

449 

506 

*507 

558 

531 

589 

645 

581 

*627 

*624 

Now Engiaud. 

r>42 

725 

7.55 

957 

1,011 

917 

1, 217 

1,004 

084 

1,188 

Middle Atlantic. 

518 

598 

633 

734 

680 

815 

782 

734 

797 

768 

East North Centra!. 

740 

775 

798 

736 

710 

742 

901 

761 

890 

854 

West North CoutraL 

75 

m 

89 

77 

58 

91 

102 

79 

112 

480 

Bouth Atlantic-...-- 

HO 

189 

130 

209 

207 

256 

295 

305 

240 

329 

East I'^outh Central 

11 

69 

34 

69 

34 

97 

J89 

200 

343 

166 

West South ('entrah 

88 

42 

9 

88 

1 51 

65 

37 

28 

1 32 

14 

Mountain,. 

763 

573 

38 

219 

57 

267 

219 

634 

181 

57 

Pacific. 

HO 

189 

*151 

209 

1 241 

1 _ 

154 

203 

162 

*05 

*178 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities. 

432 

427 

*419 

409 

367 

342 

380 

309 

*323 

<3«3 

New England. 

534 

544 

604 

534 

529 

350 

407 

430 

415 

358 

Middle Atlantic. 

439 

417 

405 

436 

359 

343 

336 

323 

319 

331 

Seat North Central. 

497 

49S 

483 

442 

422 

403 

433 

324 

366 

m 

West North (Central, 

719 

792 

765 

736 

047 

651 

692 

518 

618 

*734 

8<mtb Atlantic. 

219 

146 

167 

175 

152 

167 

175 

132 

106 

m 

East South Central.. 

355 

280 

280 

263 

280 

229 

267 

263 

203 i 

336 

West South Central- 

107 

134 

102 

51 

88 

60 

121 

in 

88 { 

74 

Mountain. 

200 

429 

248 

277 

258 

315 

401 

334 

277 1 

858 

Pacific. 

229 

218 

1222 

Ifil 

174 

145 

148 

12S 

*151 

*197 


• The figures given in this table arc rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
eases roi^orted Populations used arc estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

• Spokane, Wash., not included Report not received at time of going to press. 

»Sioux Falla, S. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

< Sioux Falls, S, Dak., not included. 

• Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from dHes^ March 8 to May t8, t9$5'^Annual sates 
per 1,000 population —Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 14 

1 i 

Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

1 

Apr. 4 

Apr, 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May 16 

lOf) cities. 

Cl 

63 

«68 

57 

51 

48 

62 

60 

>46 

>46 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

5 

8 

7 

21 

10 

18 

12 

8 

6 

7 

East North Central 

39 

32 

33 

24 

22 

27 

39 

30 

44 

56 

West North Central. 

124 

102 

135 

87 

97 

85 

89 

76 

60 

>80 

Boutli Atlantic. 

59 

57 

67 

49 

43 

53 

79 

63 

45 

37 

East South Central-. 

44ft 

C46 

423 

42 

672 

395 

457 

435 

377 

189 

West South Central. 

74 

107 

107 

46 

61 

14 

42 

32 

28 

37 

Mountain. 

95 

«7 

19 

19 

19 

10 

29 

10 

48 

29 

Pacifle. 

247 

1 

212 

2 191 

255 

148 

162 

264 

206 

>176 

>191 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities. 

10 

12 

>11 

0 

10 

12 

16 

18 

2 14 

>13 

New England. 

6 

30 

12 

5 

2 

7 

17 

10 

5 1 

12 

Middle A tlantic. 

5 

8 

7 

4 

9 

n : 

14 

22 

13 

10 

East North t''entral. 

4 

7 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

9 I 

6 

West North Central 

10 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

2 

>0 

South Atlantic .... 

24 

22 

12 

30 

20 

12 

14 

2H 

28 

26 

East South Central.. 

34 

46 

57 

17 

17 

34 

80 

46 

46 

63 

West South ('entrul. 

28 

23 

42 

32 

37 

56 

51 

51 

46 

79 

Mouutaiu. 

19 

0 

0 

0 

19 

38 

29 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific. 

15 

0 

>28 

20 

9 

12 

23 

17 

>9 

>3 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities. 

34 

42 

33 

.34 

27 

27 

30 

22 

15 

> 14 

New England-. 

35 

30 

30 

35 

32 

27 

30 

20 

10 

7 

Middle Atlantic - . 

24 

29 

22 

21 

16 

24 

17 

14 

10 

12 

East North Central 

33 

49 

40 

38 

27 

24 

33 

23 

10 

11 

West North Central- 

33 

42 

46 

39 

37 

50 

48 

31 

11 

> 11 

South Atlantic- -- 

33 

.W 

12 

28 

26 

12 

43 

26 

24 

10 

East South Central. 

91 

120 

8b 

69 

74 

80 

86 

61 

51 

80 

West South Conti al. 

107 

76 

30 

36 

46 

36 

25 

31 

15 

20 

Mountain.. 

48 

48 

.38 

181 

86 

38 

76 

48 

19 

57 

Puciflc--. 

16 

12 

53 

29 

12 

29 

12 

12 

16 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


105 cities. 

222 

217 

206 

204 

201 

192 

203 

167 

151 

>127 

New England. 

229 

211 

219 

251 

211 

206 

186 

149 

161 

134 

Middle Atlantic_ 

214 

217 

199 

215 

190 

204 

223 

206 

185 

143 

East North Central. 

241 

222 

214 

182 

190 

190 

211 

148 

130 

125 

West North Central . 

175 

173 

166 

193 

228 

171 

136 

72 

77 

>.58 

South Atlantic.i 

246 

290 

252 

231 

238 

232 

191 

195 

156 

136 

East South .Atlantic. 

366 

286 

269 

269 

343 

206 

286 

194 

160 

166 

West Soiitli ('Cutial 

178 

178 

168 

168 

108 

173 

158 

127 

138 

112 

Mountain.. 

210 

172 

200 

162 

267 

210 

219 

121 

124 

162 

Pacific. 

155 

131 

159 

159 

119 

98 

147 

127 

123 

78 


® Spokano, Wfisli , not mcladcd Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Rioiix Falls, S. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

♦ Siou\ Falls, R Dak , not included. 

• Tuc'oma, Wash , not included. 
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Number of dties included in Mimmary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group^ estimated as of July i, U)i^3 


(Jroup of cities 

Niimhor 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
icportiiiR 
dcatlis 

Aggregate 
potnilalion 
01 cities 
rciwling 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

____ 

105 

i 

97 1 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 



New Khirltind ....... 


12 

12 

2,098,740 
10,304,114 1 
7,032,535 i 
2,515,330 
2,660,901 
i 911,885 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,032,535 

2,381.454 

2,566,901 

911,885 

1,023,013 

546,445 

1,275,841 

Middle AtItiiitir ... 

10 

10 

East Norlli ronliul. 

17 

17 

West Noitli (Vntral..... 

14 

11 

South Atlantic.. 

22 

22 

East South Cciiliftl... 

7 

7 

South (^ntru) ,.r. ,. ___ 

8 

6 

1,124,504 

546,445 

1,797,830 

Mountain....... 

0 

0 

___ 

6 

3 
















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Wirelm health imoa messages .—The followieg data were sent by 
wireless from the far eastern bureau of the health section of the 
League of Nations located at Singapore, to headquarters at Geneva, 
Switzerland: 

Week ended Saliirdayj May 9^ 1925 



Plague 

1 Cholera 

Smallpox 

Port 

1 



1 




Cases 

Heaths 

Cases 

Heaths 1 

I 

Ca.ses 

Heaths 

C^dnitta.- ___ 


0 


i 40 

107 

100 

Bombay. 


4 


0 

14 

18 

Ma(lra.s. 


0 


0 

41 

18 

ItaiiRoou. 


24 


5 

C3 

24 

Karuclii........ 


3 


0 

7 

3 

NogiMititiun. 


t) 


0 

0 

0 

8ingnpoje'. 

6 

fi 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Poiiaiig. 

0 

0 

o! 

0 

0 

0 

Bata VI ,1 . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Soerabayu. 

0 

0 

o' 

0! 

1 


SHrniirang...*...— 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

Belttwan Deh. 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Macassai...-. 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

British North Borneo. 

0 ’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

! ^ 


Saigon and Cholon. 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 



Hongkong ‘. 

1 






Bhaiiglmi *. 





__ 


Nagasaki. 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

i 3 


Manila... 

0 

1 il 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kobe .. 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shimouoseki. 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yokohama. 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


* Iiifocted rats found 

> Koport not recoivod for week ended May 9,1925. 


CANADA 

Mosquito destruction — Fredericton, Nova Scotia .—Information re¬ 
ceived under date of April 30, 1925, shows that measures for the 
destruction of mosquitoes have been put into effect at Fredericton, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. The ponds and marshes in the vicinity of 
the city have been sprayed with oil. 

( 1222 ) 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — January-March, 1925 .—During the period 
January 1 to March 31,1925, communicable diseases were notified in 
Czechoslovakia as follows; 


Dispase 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Province showing greatest number of cases 
and deaths 

Anthrax.... 

ft 

1 

Bohemia, cases, 4; Riis'-inio, 1 death. 
Slovakia, casos, 22, deaths, 2 

Bohcmai, cases, 544, deaths, 52 

Slovakia, cases, 23, Bohemia, deaths, 2. 
Bohemia, cases, 4. 

Bohemia. 

Ccrebros'piiial mpmncitis_.......... 

62 

18 

niphtheiiu.... 

1,101 
72 

83 

Dysentery... 

2 

Malaiia ______ 

8 


Paratyphoid fever A. 

2 


Partityi)hoid fever B—.... 

21 


i)o- 

Scarlet fever... 

2,683 

651 

M 

Bohemin, cases, 1,311; deaths, 45. 

Morftvii, cases, 211. 

Slovakia, cases, 474, deaths, 38 

Trachoma ...1 

Typhoid fever___ 

1,280 

M 

126 

Typhus fever.... 

2 

Itussima, cases, 53, deaths, 2. 




Typhus fever ouihrealc.—Th.Q occurrence during the period under 
report of 54 cases of typhus fever with 2 deaths, indicates unusual 
conditions in the prcv^alence of this disease, only 8 cases having been 
reported during the preceding 6-month period. From December 31, 

1924, to the latter part of March, 1925, 28 cases of typhus fever were 
reported from liie small town of Smerekov and its immediate vicinity. 
As tlu^ town is situated 8 miles from the main lines of travel it was 
qiii'hiy isohil^Ml by the health authorities and placed in charge of a 
divisional unit operating in the section of the Republic. No workers 
were permitted to leave the iovm. 

JAVA 

Farther relative to epidemic malaria — Soerabaya ,^—Reports of the 
prevalence of epidemic malaria among natives at Kednmean, Soera- 
baya Residency, Java, have been rexjcived as follows: Week ended 
February 2, 1925, 1,752 cases with 19 deaths; week ended March 2, 

1925, 449 cases with 8 deaths; week ended March 9, 1925, 72 cases 
with 9 deaths. For the week ended March 10, only 17 cases were 
reported, with 1 death. During a period of 4 montiis, 6,000 cases 
of malaria were reported at Kedaincan. 

MADAGASCAR 

Playue—March 1-15, —During the period March 1 to 15, 

1925, 104 cases of plague with 87 deaths were reported in the island 
of Madagascar, occurring in the Provinces of Itasy, Moramanga, and 
Tananarive. Of the cases, 65 were stated to be bubonic, 14 pneu¬ 
monic, and 25 septicemic in type. For distribution according to 
Province, sec page 1224. 

MEXICO 

Cerebrospinal meuim/itis—State of Morelos—Epidemic sUited to 
have ceased .—Under date of May 16, 1925, epidemic prevalence of 
cerebrospinal meningitis in the State of Morelos, Mexico,^ was stated 
to have ceased. A few sporadic cases were reported on the date 
quoted at Cuernavaca. 

mublic Health Ropoits^ May 1, 1025» p. 916. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFEICA 

Smallpox—TypTim fever — March^ 1925 »—During tho month of 
March, 1925, 9 cases of smallpox, of which 3 cases were in the white 
aiul G in the native population, and 41 cases of typhus fever with 7 
don.ths, of which 5 cases were in tho European population, were re- 
port('(l in the Union of South Africa. For distiibution of occurrence 
of typhus fever according to locality, see page 1225. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Cmnmunicahle diseases—Aprils 1925 .—During the month of April, 
1925, communicable diseases wore reported in tho Virgin Islands of 
the United States as follows: 


Island and disease 

i 

Cases 

Remarks 

6t Thomas and St. 
John 

Chancroid. 

1 


Dengue.. 

20 


Dystuitory. 

2 

Unclassified. 

Gonorrhea. 

5 

1 St. John 

Malaria. 

1 

St. John. Benign 

Syphilis. 

1 1 

tertian. 

Secondary. 

Tetanus. 

2 



Island and disease 

Cases 

Remarks 

St. Croix. 

Chicken pox_ 

i 

1 


Filanivsis. 

13 

Rancrofti. 

I^eprosy. 

2 


Malana. 

2 

Malignant tertian. 

• Syphilis. 

1 

Secondary. 

Trachoma. 

1 


Tubercu osis..— 

3 

Chronic pulmonary. 


* Public llcftlfh Reports, May 8, 102r>, p 972. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER AND YELLOW FEVER 

The repol ts rontainod in the following tablOvS must not be consKiered as coinploto or final as regards eilbor 
the lists ol count UPS incliidod or tho figures for the paiticular countries for wliicli reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 5, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India* I 

Calcutta..j 

Apr, 5-11... 

52 

48 


Madias___j 

’ Apr. iy-2o. 

1 1 

1 





! 

PLAGUE 

Egypt. 


1 


Jan 1-Apr 29, 1925: Cases, 24; 
deaths, 14, 

City— 

Suez.... 

Apr. 2-22. 

2 

2 

Province— 

Beni-Soiicf.. 

Jan ,IH _ 

1 

1 

1 


Dakhalia. 

Jan, 7_ 

1 


Fayoimi. 

Apr, 5-14 . 

3 

2 


Gngcb. 

Jan. 0-Apr. 5 

2 

2 


Kalioubiah__ 

.Ian. 6-Apr. 22. 

Jan. 1-Apr. 9 - 

5 

2 


Menoiificli. 

8 

4 


Mima . 

Apr. 1* 6.*_ 

2 



India* 

Karachi. 

Apr. 19-2.5__ 


1 


Madias Pu'sidencv. 

_do. 

27 

10 


Ma^’agascHr... 


Mar. 1-1.5, 1925: Ca.se.s, ItM; 
deaths, 87, Bubonic, 65; pneu* 
nionic. 14; septicemic, 25. 

itas> Piovince. 

Mar. i-15-_ 

3 

3 

2 

Moranuingiv Province. 

_do_....._ 

2 

Tanan n iv-Pi<)\ iiK*e . 

.do. 

99 

82 

3 

'J’anan aive town.. 

_do__ , 

3 

Pneumonic. 

ether iocuhtics. 

. .. rill . 

96: 

2 

79 

l| 

Straits Settlements, 

Singapore .. 

Apr 5-11. 


___ 





t Fiom nipdical officers of live Pulilic Health Service, Atnerican consuls, and other sources 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Contiiined 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 5, 1926— Continued 

SMALLPOX 

Place I Date Cases I Deaths 1 Remarks 


Algeria: 

Algiers. Apr. K'lO.. C . 

Brazil: 

Porto Alegre. Apr. 12-18. 1 

Brillsli Bouth Africa: 

Northern Hhodejia__ Mar. 17-Apr. 14... 0 .. 

Canada; 

Biitisli Columbia— 

Vancouver. May 4-17. 6 .. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo. Apr. 12-18. 1 . Port ease. 

China 

Amoy. Apr. 5-18-- 8 Prevalent in surrounding district. 

Antung. Apr. 12-2fi. 5 . 

Canton. Apr. 12- IK..... Pre'^ent. 

Chungking. Apr. 5-11. Prevalent. 

Foochow. Apr. 5-18___ Piescrit. 

Maurhnna— 

Dairen__Afar. Ifi-Apr. 5_ 14 3 

Hnibin. Api. 15*21. 1 . 

Nanking. Mar, 29-Apr, 18. Ihevalcnt. 

Fninee: 

Uotilogne-sur-Mer. Apr 1-30__ 1 1 

(Gibraltar , . May 4-10. 2 . 

Grrai Britain 

Newcastlc-on-'l'ync. May 3-0. 3 . 

India- 

Calcutta. Apr 5-11. 404 313 

Karachi .i A'fb' 10-25. 5 2 

Madias.(.(lo-_.. C4 27 

lndo-(’hina. 

Balgon... Mar 20-Apr. 4— 8 2 Including ItK) sfiuarc kilometers 


Japan* 

Taihoku. Apr 4-10.. 

Mexico 

(fUiuialulara. May 12-18. ... 

Mexico C’lty. Apr 20-May 2. 

Persia 

Teheran . Feb 10-Mar. 19 

Spain* 

Malaga. May 3-9. 

Bwit/.ei land: 

Berne.. A pi 12-18. 

Turkey; 

(Constantinople... 4pr l()-,30.. 

Union of South Afiica. 


Feb 10-Mar. 19.. 


Including 1(K) sfjuarc kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral district. 


Mar. 1 31, 1925* Cases, 9; white, 
3; native, C. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Chile: 

Concepcion. Apr. H-20.. 

Valparaiso. Apr. .5-26.. 

China 

Alanchiirui— 

ilarbiD. Apr 8-14... 

Creehoslovakia. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria. Apr. 2-8— 

Greece 

Saloniki. Mar. 31-Apr. 20.. 

Mexico. 

Mexico City. Apr. 26-May 2.-. 


January-March, 1925: Cases, 54; 
deaths, 2. 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral d'&liict. 


Turkey: w v. 

(Constantinople... Apr. 24-30. 1 . 

Union of Bouth Africa.-. Mor.i-81,1925* (.’’uses, 41; deaths, 

7 N uti vi^^—caaes, 36; deaths, 7. 
White or Enronean—6. 

Cape Province. A4ar. 1-81,1025. Cases, 17; deaths, 

Natal. Mar. 1925: Cascss, B; deaths, 

• 2 . 

Orange Free State. Mar. 1-31,1925; Cases, 0; deaths, 

2. 

Transvaal. Mar. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 4 

Yugoslavia; 

Belgrade. Apr. 24-30. 2 .. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, 

SMALLPOX, 

TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 


FEVER—Continued 


Reports Receivei 

i from December 27, 

1924, i 

to May 29, 1925 > 


CHOLERA 



Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





June 29-Doc. 27, 1924. Oases, 14; 

Colombo. 

Nov. 16-22. 

1 


lioatbs, 13 Dec. 28, 1924-^aQ. 

Do. 

Jan. 11-24.. 

2 

2 

24, 1925; Cases, 24; deaths, 17. 

India . 




Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan 3, 1926: 

Bombay.-. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,164; deaths, 16,228. 

Do. 

Jan. 18-21. 

1 

1 

Jan, 4-Mar. 29, 1925; Cases 

Calcutta. 

Oct 26-Jaa. 3. 

59 

5i 

26,127; dooths, 15,462. 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21_ 

205 

104 


Do. 

Mar, 29-Apr. 4_ 

49 

46 

Reported to bo epidemic May 9, 

Madras.; 

Nov lO-Jaii. 3_ 

69 

40 

1925. 

Do. 

Jen. 4-Mar. 7. 

139 

99 


Do. 1 

Apr. 5-18. 

3 

1 


IlanKoon.. 

Nov. 9-Dec, 20_ 

9 

2 



Jan, 4-Apr. 11. 

20 

13 


IndO'Chma..-.1 




.\iig 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 14; 

Province— 




deaths, 10. l)eo 1-31, 1924: 

Anam. 

Aug 1-31__ 

1 

1 

Cases, 5, deaths, 2. 

Cambodia. 

Aug. 1-Sept, 30- 

0 

6 


Do. 

Dec 1-31. 

1 



Cochin-C'luna. 

Aug 1-Dec 31_ 

10 

5 


SiiiKon .. 

Nov 30-Doc. 6..._ 

1 



Do. 

Mar. 1.V21. 

1 

1 


Tonkin. 

[ Dec. J-31. 

1 

1 


Siam, 





Bangkok . 

Nov 0-29. 

4 

T 


Do. 

Jan. 18-Mar. 21... 

8 

5 



PLAGUE 


Aacres 

Payal Island— 




Piesent with several cases. 

(’astelo Branco. 

Nov 25. 



Fetcirn. 

_do. 

1 1 



Bt Michael l.sland. 

Nov 2-Jan. 3. 

30 

is 


Do.. 

Jan. 18-24. 

3 

1 


Brazil- 1 





Bsihia. 

Jim 4~Apr. 18. 

11 

7 

' Bubonic. 

Santo.s .. 

Year, 1924. 

2 


British East Afuca- 





Tanganyika Terntory. 

I Nov. 23-Dec 27... 

17 

10 


Do. 

.Tail 18-Mar 14_ 

18 

12 


Uganda. 

Aug.-Dee., 1924... 

279 

243 


Do. 

Jan 1-31. 

29 

28 


Canary Islands. 




Staled to be endemic. 

Las Palmas. 

1 Jan. 21-23. 

2 


Do. 

Feb 4. 

1 


Slated to have been infticied 

1)0...- 

Mar. 26. 

1 

1 

with jilague Sept 30, 1924. 
Vieinity of Santa Ciuz do Teiie- 
riffo 

Reale jo Alto,.. 

TeneritTe — 

Dec 19. 

3 

1 

Bantu Ciuz. 

Jan. 3. 

1 


In vicimly. 

CoU bos 





A1 acassar.1_ 

Oct. 29. 



Epidemic. 

Ceylon 





Colombo. 

Nov 9“Jan. 3_ 

■ 12 

9 


Do.,_. 

Jan 4-A pi. H. 

21 

21 


China- 




Foochow,.... 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 



Pic.sont. 

Nanking,.,. 

Nov 23-Mtir. 7-- 


1 

Do. 

Rbmg llsicn. 

October, 1924. 


790 


Ecuador .. 



Mar. 16-Apr 15, 1925. Cases, 10; 
deaths, 4. 

Chimboru'/o Province— 





.Maiisi District. 

Jan. 11. 


H 

At 2 localities on Guayaquil Se 

Daule. 

Mar. 16-31. 

1 


Quito Ry, 

Guayaquil. 

Nov. 10-Dec. 31... 

0 

3 

Rats taken, 27,004^ found in¬ 
fected, t)2 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Apr, 15..,.. 

68 

29 

Rats taken, 07,317; found in¬ 
fected, 294. 

Naranjito. 

Feb 16-Mai.l5.,. 

1 


Yaguachi. ! 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15_ 

2 

1 

Egypt.1 



1 

! 

Year 1924: Coses, 373. Jan. 1- 
Apr 22, 1925: Cases, 24; 
deaths, 14. 

* From medical ofRccrs of tlie Putdic Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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C»OLX»A, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEYEH, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continned 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 29, 1925—Continued 

PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Gold Coast___ 




Greece. 

Patras___ 

Apr. 5........._ 

1 


Hawaii. 

Honokaa_____ 

Nnv 4 , , - r - 

1 


India. 




Bombay_ 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3_ 

4 

3 

1)0 J. 

Jan. 4-17... _ 

2 

2 

Do. 

Feb. 8-Apr 4. 

56 

47 

Calcutta. 

Jan 18-24. 

1 

Karachi. 

Nov. 3(>-l)ec. 

2 

1 

Do. 

.Tan. 4-Fcb. 21_ 

12 

11 

Do._. 

Mar. 29-Apr 18... 
Nov. 2:i-Jan. 3_ 

6 

G 

Madras Presidency_ 

68.5 

487 

Do__'.. 

Jan 4-24_ 

658 

611 

Do. 

Mar 8~14. 

80 

48 

Rangoon... 

Oct. 26"Jan 

26 

25 

Do. 

Jan 4-Apr. 11. 

187 

164 

Indo-China.. 



Province— 

Anam____ 

Aug 1-Sept.30__- 
Dec 1-31. 

4 

4 

Do. 

5 

5 

Cambodia. 

Aug 1-Rept 30_ 

Dec 1-31. 

18 

15 

Do. 

6 

6 

(-oehiii't 'hina.. 

_do . 

3 

1 

Saigon. 

Doc. 25-31. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 11-17. 

2 

1 

Iran...... 

June 2ft-Jan 3 

20 

1 

14 

Bagdad... 

Mar 22-28. 

1 


Aug 10-Dec. 6. 

19 


Java’ 

East Java— 

Blitar_ 

Nov. 11-22. 


Pare___ __ . 

Nov 2f) . 



Saniarang. 

Mar. 22-28. 

2 

2 

Ridoardja.. . 

Jan 2. . 



Soerabaya___ 

Nov 16-Dec. 31... 

71 

72 

Do. 

Jan. 16-Mar. 25_ 

25 

22 

Soernkarta 

Feb.20 .. .. 



West Java— 

Chen bon.. 

Oct H~Nov. 3_ 


14 

Do. 

Nov. 18-Dcc 22... 


80 

Do. 

Jan 1-14. 


44 

Do. 

Feb. 5-11. 


13 

Do_ _ 

Feb ltT-25. 


13 

Do . 

Mar. ,5-11_ 


14 

Pasniwotian 

Dec. 27. 


Pekalougan_ 

Oct 14-Nov. 3_ 


29 

Do. 

Nov. 18-r)ec, 31... 


177 

Do 

Jan 1-14. 


81 

Do. 

Feb. 6-11. 


36 

Do . 

Feb. 19-26. 


38 

Do . 

Mar. .Vll. 


28 

Prohftliiigjjra 

Dec. 27 . 


Tegal_ 

Oct. 14-Dec 31._ 


26 

Do... 

Jan. 1-14. 


37 

1)0. 

Feb. 6-11. 


7 

Do. 

Feb 19-25. 


10 

Do 

Mar. 5-11 


3 

Madagascar: 

Fort Dauphin (port)_ 

Nov. 1-Dec 15_ 

12 

5 

Do _ 

Feb.1-15. 

1 

1 

Itasy Province_ 

Nov 1-Dec. 16.... 

4 

2 

Do -__ 

Feb. 1-28. 

3 

3 

Majunga (port).. __ 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 

'M’nrAmunga Prnvinee 




Tamatave (port)__ 

Nov. 1--30. 

1 

1 

*Pa-nnnnrivA Prnvin#*#* 



Do 




Tananarive ttnwn)_ 

Mar. 1-16. 

3 



Remarks 


Septeinbor -• December, 1924: 
Deaths, 52. 


Plaguc-infeetcd rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, Jan lf>—Apr. 28 
and 30, J925. Vicinity Pivciflc 
8ugar Mill, Island of Hawaii. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 
Jan 4-Mai 28, J925. Cases» 
67,C72; deaths, 48,562. 


Aug. 1-Rept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. Dec. J-31, 1924: 
('uses, Jl; deaths, 11. Corre¬ 
sponding month, 1923: Cases, 
15, deaths, 5. 


Including 1(K) s(]uare kilometers 
of suriounding territory. 

Do. 


Province of Kediri; epidemic. 
Do. 

Declared epidemic. Province of 
Roerabaya. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4, 1925* 2 plague 
rats found 

Epidemic plague in one locality. 


Province. Epidemic in one 
locality. 

Pekalongun Province, 


Province. Epidemic. 
Pekalongun Province. 


Bubonic. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1024: Cases, 40; 
deaths, 34. Jan. IC-Feb. 28, 
1925: Cases, 6; deaths* 6. 

Oct 16- Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 208; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan. 1- M ar. 15: Cases, 456; deaths, 
387 


46487°—25t-7 
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maumA, plague; smallpox, ttphus feter, and tbllow 

FEVEli—<!!ootii)fied 

Reports Recdred from December 27, 1924, to Msf 29, 192S—Continued 

PXiAGITE—Contiiiupd 


Mauritius Island...*. 

District— 

Flacti. Dec. 1-31. 

Fampkimousses___do.-. 

Plaines 'Wilhems. January - Decem¬ 

ber, 1024. 

Port Louis.*. February - Do- 

cetaber» 1024. 

Mexico: 

Tampico_ Apr. 6,1925. 


Morocco. 

Marrakech.. 


Palestine: 

Jerusalem. Mar. 3-9- 

Peru* 

Callao..*. —February, 1925.. 

Siam: 

Bangkok_ Dec. 28-Jan. 3... 

Do. Jan. 26-Mar. 21. 

Siberia* 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga.. October, 1924_ 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore. Nov. 9-15. 

Do. Jan. 4-Apr. 4_ 

Syria. 

Beirut. Jan. 11-Apr. 10.. 

Turkey. 

Constantinople. Jan. 9-15. 

Union oi South Alrico.. Nov. 22-Jan. 3.. 

Do. Jon. 4-Apr. 4_ 


Year 1924: Oases, 161; deaths, 144. 


Not present March, April, May. 


Plague rat found in vicinity of 
j Oovernment wharves. 

Feb. 9, 1925 Present in native 
quarter of town. Statsed to be 
I pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

I Auguat-Novemlier, 1924: Oases, 
3S7, deaths, 317. 


On vessels* 

B. S. C'Onde. 


Steamship. Novemlier, 1924...1 


On Chita Railroad. 


1 In Capo Province, Orange Froo 
I StaU‘, and Transvaal. 

Do. 


At Marseille, Prance, Nov. 8, 
1024. Plague rat found. Ves- 
I sel left for Tamatave, Mada- 
gasimr, Nov. 12,1924. 

At Majunga, Madagasctu:, from 
Difibuti, Red Seaport. 


A 

A 

Arabia* 

Aden. Jen. 

Argentina: 

Buenos Aires. Mar, 

Belgium... Jan. 

Bolivia 

La Pa*. Nov, 

Do. Jan. 

Brazil*. 

Pernambuco. Nov. 

Do. Jan. 

British East Africa; 

Kenya— 

Mombasa... Jen. 

Do. Mar. 

Uganda— 

Kntfhbe. Oct. 

Ttewwnyika Territory. Feb. 

British Africa: 

Northem Rhodesia. Oet. 

Do. Jan. 

' Bonthem Rhodesia. Jan. 

Bulgaria: 

Sofia.......*...........*... Mar. 


July 1 -Dbo. 31, imi Cws, 409. 
Jan. 1-20, 199ft. Cases, 107. 


25-Apr. Ifiu 


. 15-21. 

1-Fcb. 10.. 


. 1-Dec. 21- 
l-Mar. 31. 


. 9-Jan. 3,. 
4-Mar, 28. 


18-Feb. 28. 
. 8-28. 


38-Dec. 1ft. 
27-Feb. 2.. 
29-Mar. 25. 
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June 5,1029 


CHOLERA, PLAGCE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontinued 

Reports Received l^om December 27, 1924, to May 29, 1925—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Conthmod 


Place 


Date 


Deaths 


Roniarks 


Canada: ' 
Alberta- 


Calgary... 

Mar. 15-21. 

1 

6 

32 

305 

11 

11 

14 

30 

1 

1 


British "Cofumbia— 

Ocean Falls_ 

Mar. 7-27. 


Vancouver_ 

Dec 14“Jan. 3. 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 12_ 


Do. 

Apr. 19-May 3_ 

Jan. 18-Apr. 26_ 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3_ 


Victoria .... 


Manitoba— 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Fob. 27. 


Do.. 

Apr. 5-11. 


New Brunswick— 

Feb. 8-14. 


Ontario... 



Hamilton __ 

Jan. 24-30. 

j 


Kingston___ 

Apr. 12-J8. 

1 


Ottawa__ 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4_ 

1 


Do. 

May 3-0. . 

2 


Welland. 

Mar. 22-Apr. 25... 

7 


Ceylon. _ . . _ 



ColomlH).. 

Jan. 18-Feb. 7. 

4 


Do. 

Mar. 8-Api. 11_ 

16 


China. 



Amov.-.. 

Nov. 9-Feb. 21.... 



Do.,. 

Fob 22-Mar. 28... 


11 

Antung.I. 

Nov. 17-l)ec. 28 .. 

5 


Do. 

, Jan 6- Feb. 14. 

15 

1 

Do. 

1 Mar, 2-Apr 5. 

9 

1 

Canton . __ . 

1 Mar. 15-.\pr 11... 



Chofoo _ _ 

Mar 15-21 . 



Chungking_ 

Mar. 22-Apr. 18... 


1 

Fowhow... 

Nov. 2-Mar. 28... 



Honckong__ _ 

Nov. 9-Jan 3. 

6 

2 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb 7. 

9 

7 

l>o. 

Feb. 15-Apr. 4_ 

27 

13 

Manchuria— 




Dairen__ 

Jan 19-Mar. 16..J 

4 


llarl>in_.....__ 

Jan. 15-Feb. 11_ 

5 


Nanking .. _ 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28_ 



Shanghai.. 

Dec 7-27. 

1 

2 

Do. 

Jan. 18-Mar. 7_ 


8 

Do. 

Apr. 12-25. 

2 

1 

Chosen. 




Seoul_ _ _ 

Dec. 1-31. 

1 


Do. 

Mar. 1-31---._ 

2 


Colombia: 




Buenaventura_ 

Fob. 15-Apr. 4_ 

3 


Santa Marta. 

Mar. 15-28. 




Very mild. 


County. 

Nov 30 Dec 27, 1924 Cases, 33. 
Dec 28, 1924, to Ai)r. 2.'>, 1926: 
Cases, C9, dcatlw, 1. 


July 27-Nov, 29, 1924; Cases, 27; 
deaths, 1. 

Present. 


Prevalent. 

Pievalent. No foreign cases. 
Stated to be widely prevalent; 

io^s than in period lu year 1924. 
Present. 


Do. 


Present in mild form in localities 
in vicinity 


Cuba: 

Santiago... 

Czechoslovakia. 


Apr. 12-18. 3 1 


Apr.-June, 1924: Cases, 1; occur* 
ring in Province of Moravia, 


Dominican Republic: 

Puerta Plata.. 

Dutch Guiana: 

Paramaribo.. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil.. 

®%‘oxandri.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cairo. 

Esthonla. 

France. 

Do. 

Dunkirk. 

St. Malo......... 


Mar. 8-21. 

Apr. 20. 

Nov. 18-Dec. 15... 

Nov. 12-Dec. 81—. 

Jan. 8-28. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4— 
Jan. 29-Feb. 4. 


January, 1925. 

Mar. 2-8. 

Feb. 2-8. 


3 . 

1 .. 

4 .. 

10 .. 

8 .. 

1 .. 

1 1 


10 .. 

1 . 

7 1 


Germany........ 

Frankfort-on-Main. Jan. 1-10— . 1 

Gibraltar. Dec. 8-14. 1 

Gold Coast..... 


Dee. 1-31,1924: Cases, 2. 

July-December, 1924: Cases, 81. 

From vessel. In quarantlm. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Ruyth from Sfax, 
Tunis 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-Decembor, 1924: Cases, 106; 
deaths, 1. 






































































































































CHOUBBA, PLAOVS, SMALLPOX, TTPSFOS P1!V1»» AND TEUtm 

FEVEB—Oontlnnedl 

Keports Received flrom December 27, 1924, to May 29, 1925— Continued 

SMALtPOX—ContUvaed 


Place 

1 Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Eemarks 

Great Britain* 

Nov. 33-*Jan. 3_ 

473 




Jan. 4-Apr. 18. 

2,047 

9 



. 

Newcastle-on-Tyn©- 

l)n .. 

Jiui. 18-Feb. 21.... 
Mar. 1-May 2. 



2 







January-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-1>eoeinberr 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 






Nov. 11“D6C.22--_ 

3 


7^/1 . 

Feb. 17-Mar, 2.-.- 

4 



Haiti. 

' Mar. 22-Apr. 2_ 

6 






Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 


Nov. 2-Jan. 3. 


18 

Cases, 12,564; deaths, 2,857. 

i>#> 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4. 

601 

307 

Jan 4-Mar. 28, 1925: Coses, 
54,626; deaths, 12,194. 


I 

Oct. 2ft-Jan. 8. 

807 

170 

Do . 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21_ 

2,669 

1,876 


Do. 

Mar. 2»-Ai)i-. 4_ 

392 

260 


Karachi.... 

Nov. lil-Jan. 3_ 

16 

2 


Do . 

Jan. 4-Feb. 14. 

52 

6 


Do. 

Feb. 22-Apr. 18.__ 

86 1 

23 



Nov. Ift-Jan 3_ 

122 

48 


Do . 

Jan. 4~Mar. 7.--.. 

552 

212 


Do . 

Mar. 15-Apr. 18... 

489 

197 



Get. 2ft-Jan. 3. 

86 

28 


Do - -_ 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7. 

287 

49 


Do. 

Fob, 18-Apr.ll.-- 

1,121 

225 





Aug. 1-Sept. 30,1924: Cases, 223. 
deaths, 76. Dec. 1-31, 1024; 
Cases, 485, deaths, 114. 

Province— 

A-num - _. 

Aug. l-Sept. 30_ 

49 

11 

T>ft _ 

Dec. 1-31. 

167 

20 


Cambodia... 

Aug. l-SepL30.-- 

40 

0 


Do . 

Dec. 1-31. 

30 

13 






Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924; Cases, 115; 
deaths, 49. Dec. 1-31, 1924; 
Cases, 50; deaths, 13 

Including 1(¥) sQuare kilometers 

Saigon _ __ 

Nov. lO-Jan. 3. 

17 


Do __ 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21_ 

82 

1 

8 

of surrounding country. 

Do . 

Mar. 1-28. 

39 

6 

Da 

Tonkin. __ 

Aug. l-Scpt.30-..- 
Dec. 1-31. 

10 

7 


Do . 

238 

62 


IrAO ___ 

June 20-jBrL 10_ 

138 

07 


1)0 . 

Jan. 11-30. 

4 

2 


Bagdad_ 

Nov. 9-Dec. 27.... 

2 

1 



Mar. 1-28. 

2 



Italy _ . 




June 29-Dec. 27,1934: Cases, 63. 

Janfaicft 




Nov. 3(M934-Jan. 3,1925; Osaes, 

Do. 




50. Reported as nlastrim. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 25, 1025. Cases, 278. 

Reported as alastrtm. 

Reported as alastrira 

Aug. 1-Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 

Kingston. _ __ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

4 





Nagasaki..... 

Feb. 0-Apr. 28_ 

31 

9 

Tftiwftn _ - _ - 

Jan. 1-31. 

1 



Java; 

East Java— 

Fasoerooan__ 

Oct, 28-Nov. 1. 

9 

1 


Do 

Nov. 12-49 ___ 



^ Epideoale in 2 native vtflafeB. 

Soorabaya__ 

Oct. 19-Dec. 31_ 

685 

212 

Do. 

Jan. 13-Mar. 20.... 

m 

78 


West Java— 

Batam..___ 

Oet 14-30. 

2 



BataviSw... 

Oct. 21-Nov. 14_ 

2 



Do. 

Dec, 39-Jaii. 2_ 

19 

4 


Btlitflnxorg . _ _ . ^ 

Dec. 33-31. 

1 


Batavia Residency. 

Ch^ibon_ 

Oct. l-^Nov. 34_ 

15 


Do. 

Jan. 1-38. 

3 



Krawang.. 

Jan. 15-21. 

1 



Pel^onigas.. 

Oct. 14-NOV.24.... 

22 



Do.:.. 

Dec 25-31. 

3 


1%’ovince. 

FMnalang. 

Jan. 8-14. 

1 


Pekatongan Reeideae?. 

Preangor_ 

Nov. 18-34. 

1 


^ _ _ .. 




Oot, 1-Nov. 30, IM4: Cmm, 8. 
Jan. t^Feb. 38y 1925: Cmae* 8, 
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caioyaKA. fijAgue^ mkum % typhus fevi^ and teuaw 

FEVER—Goutinuetl 

Eepwts Received from Decenbw 27, 1924, t« May 29,192S—Continued 

SHai,LPOX—Coal iiM€d 


Waoe 

Dote 

Cases 

Deaths 

Lithuania___ 




Malta.. 




Mexico. 

Chiapas (State). 

Mw. 1. 



Diirnnfi^o __ _ 

Dec. 1“31. 


5 

Dol. 

Jan. l-A nr. 38_ 


39 

OujMlalaiHta .. 

Doc.23-29.1. 

1 

Do '.- 

JajL 8-*Mar. 23_•_ 

4 

Do. 

Aor.ai-Mavll _J_, 

11 

Mexico City_ 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27_ 

3 


Jan. 11-Apr. 25 

«» 


. 

Monterey*__ 


Oatapa (fttal.O__ 

Mar. 1. 



Salma Cru*_-.. 

Doc 1-31 . 

1 

1 

Do. 

Feh.22-M8r. 31. 

7 

1 

Saltillo . 

Fob 22-Apr. 11_ 


2 

Ban Luis Potosi_ 

Mar. 29-May 9_ 


4 

Tampico __ 

Dec. 11-31-.'-. 

5 

4 

Do.*. 

Jan. 1-.^ pr, 30. 

66 

20 

Torreon. 

Apr. 1-30. 

1 

1 t 

Tnxpara district. 

Apr. 17-May 7_ 

Doc. 1-Jan. 3. 

20 

3 

Vera Cruz . 

10 

Do. 

Jan. 6-Apr. 19_ 


39 

Vffia Hermosa. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 10_ 



Yucatan (State). 

Anr. 5-11_ 

. 


Nigeria. 

_1 ::: 


Do. 




Paraguay 

Asuncion......... 

Jan. 4-10. 


1 

Persia: 

Teheran. 

Sept. 23-Dei‘ 31... 


12 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Fob. 18. 


10 

Peru: 

Arenuipa... 

Nov. 34*30. 


1 i 

Do.. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28. 


4 

PMUppine Isdands: 

Manila.-.. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4 ... 

3 


Pidi^... 



Pcwtugal* 

Lialhoti..... 

Dec 7-Jan. 3. 

17 


Do.... 

Jan. 4- Apr. 25. 

Nov, 30-Dec, 27.„ 

140 


Oporto....... 

3 

2 , 

Do. 

Jan. 11-Mar. 14_-. 

3 


Do. 

Apr 12-25.. 

2 


Bussia. 



denml: 

&rm , , 

Mar ,, 

4 


Atatfn: 

Bangkok___ 

Do... 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3_ 

1 

1 

Jan. 18-Fch. 21_ 

19 

Do. 

Mar. 1-21. 

ii 

4 ; 

Sierra Leone: 

FreetiHVn.. 

Feb. 7-MaT. 15_ 

8 

. . - . _J 

Kaiyixoa. 

Mar. 9-15. 

1 


Spain: 

IBaredana......_ 

Nov. 27-Dec. 21_ 


5 

Do. 

Mar. 19-23.!. 


1 

Oadli... 

Nov. 1-Pee. 31__ 


51 

Do. 

Jan. l-Feb. 28. 


16 

Madrid. 

Year 1924. 


40 i 

Do. 

3 January- February 
Nav. 23-Jah. 3.... 


18 

Malaga. 


m < 

Do... 

Jan. 4-May 3_ 

Nav. 3()-D«c. 6u... 
iSt). 15-May 2_ 

fdb. 22-ApK. 4..«^ 

^ i 

06 

Valencia... 

2 


Do. 

0 

__1 

straits Settlements:' 

Singapore. 

4< 

i 


Jan. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 5. 
Aj>r. 1-15, 192»: C’^ftses, $. 

R«poi1><Ki severely prevalent. 


Jan. 24, 1925* Outbreak. Mw< 
14, im, in*4»efii. 

Eoported severely iirevaloot. 


Present. I^oeality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

In country towns. 

January-Juae, 1924: Cas«, 357; 
diitaths, S7 

July-November, 1924: Casas, 87; 
4cat}is, 25. 


Septf. 2 }-D«h;. 1924' Cases, 80; 

ueatli.s, 2 Jan. 4- Feb. 14,1925: 
Cases, 15; deatbs, 1. 


Jwi. 4-Apr. 18, 1925: Deaths, 35. 


January-June, 1924 Oases, 18,229. 
Jiily-November, 1924: CaSa^ 
3,085. 
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J«i»e5, 3026 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 29, 1926—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Conlimied 


Place 

Date 

CasCwS 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Switzerland: 

Berne........____ 

Mar. 16-Apr. 11... 
Nov 1-Dec. 31_ 

4 



Lucerne.._ 

19 



Do. 

Jan.1-31. 

24 



ByrTa* 

Aleppo...____ 

Nov. 23-Doc. 27... 

13 



Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb 28. 

71 

18 


Beirut _...._ 

Feb. 11-20. 

1 


Do. 

Apr. J-IO. 

1 



Damascus. ____------ 

Jan 6-13.. 

2 



Do. 

Feb 11-20—.. 

22 



Tripoli; 

Tripoli.-__ 

July 14-Jan. 2. 

53 



Tunis; * 

Tunis. 

Nov. 2f)-Dcc. 20--. 

42 

36 


Do. 

Jan 1-Apr. 22 

325 


Do. 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 


13 


Turkey: 

Constantinople............. 

Dec. 13-19. 

5 


Do..*. 

Mar. IG-Apr. 15.-. 

5 

1 


Union of South Africa.......... 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924 Cases, 14. 

Cape Province.. 

Fob. 1-21. 



Jan 1-31, 19^. Cases, 4—na- 
tl\CS 

Outbreaks 

De Aar District___ 

Jan. 2.5-31. 



Outbreak at railway camp. 
Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Nov. 0-Jan. 17_ 

1 


Natal.. 

Mar. 1-7. 

■ 


Do. 

Orange Fiee State.. 

Nov 2-8. 



Do. 

Ladybrand District..— 
Transvaal.... 

Jan. 1.5-31. 



Outbreak on farm. 

Nov. 0-Jan. 10_ 



Do. 

Do. 

Feb 1-21. 



Outbreaks 

Uruguay..... 




January-June, 1924. Oases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July-Novembcr, 1924: Cases, 53; 
deaths, 2. 

Do. 




Yugoslavia... 

Year 1924. 

330 

64 

Do. 

Jan 1-Feb. 28_ 

6 

1 


Belgrade. 

Mar 1-Apr 7. 

6 


On vessel 

S. S. Eldridge. 

Mar. 23___ 

1 


At Port Tow’nsend, from Yoko¬ 

fl. 8. I7a.hRnA ___ .. 

Feb. 18. 

1 


hama and ports. 

At Santiago de ("uba, from 
Kingston. Jamaica. 

At St Malo, Franco, January, 
1924, from Sfax, Tunis; be¬ 
lieved to have imported small¬ 
pox infection. 

8. 8. Riiyt h _ 








TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria. 

Algiers. 

Do. 


Nov. l-Dec. 31_ 

Jan. 1-Apr. 20_ 


5 

14 


1 

7 


Argentina: 

Rosario. 

Bolivia* 

La Paz. 
Do. 
Do. 

Bulgaria... 


Jan. 1-31. 1 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31.... 3 .. 

Jan. 1-31. 2 .. 

Mar. 1-31. 1 .. 


Do. 

Chile; 

Concepcion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Iquiguo .... 

TaJcahuano. 
Do. 


Valparaiso. 
Do_ 


Nov. 2fl-Dec. 1.. 

Jan.6-12. 

Jan. 27“Feb. 2... 
Nov. 25-Dee 1.. 
Feb. 1-Mar. 28.. 
Nov. 16-Dec. 20. 

Jan.4-10. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 7.. 
Jan. 11-Mar. 28. 


1 

2 

1 

2 
2 
6 
1 
4 
17 


July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

In village^ department of 
Algiers* Cases, natives, 24; 
Europeans, 3. 


January-June, 1024; Cases, 101; 
deaths, 28. 

July-October, 1924: Cases, 6. 
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omumA, pi^cruE, smallpox, typhus fever, and yellow 

FEVER—Ck)ntin«e(i 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 29, 192$—Continued 

TYPHUS FBVER—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Oliiiia* 





Aotiing . . 

Mar. 16-22. 

1 

- - - -r-l “ 


Cbosen: 





Chomulpo. * . 

Feb 1-28 . 

1 



Seoul .- . 

Nov. . 

1 

1 


Do . 

Fob, 1-Mar. 

6 

2 


Czechoslovakia. 




December^ 1924: Cases, 5. 

Do. 

Jan. 1-31. 

14 


Egypt 

Dec. 3-9. . 




Alexandna*. 

1 

1 


Do. 

Mar. 12-18. 

1 



Cairo . 

Oct. 1-Dec. 23 . 

13 

8 


Do . 

Jan. 22-28 . 

1 



Esthonla.- . 




Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Do . 

Jan. 1-31 . 

4 


Praiu’e . 




Jiily-OctoberJ924: Caseii,?. 

Gold Coast . 


___ 


Oct, 1-3L 1924. 1 case. 

Greece . 




May-June, 1924, Case.H, Uft; 
deaths, 8. 

Do . 




July-December, 1924: Cases, 40; 

Athens . 

Feb. 1-Apr. 10 _ 


10 

deaths, 4. 

Saloniki . 

Nov. 17-Dec. 15... 

3 

2 

Do . 

Jan 25-31 _ 

1 



Japan . 




Aug. 1-Nov. 15. 1024 Cases, 2. 

Latvia,_____ 


— 


October-December, 1924. Ca^„ 
30 Feb. 1-28, 1925; Caso.s, 11. 

Lithuania. 




August-October, 1924; Cases; 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Do. 




Jan. 1-31,1926. Cases, 27; death*,. 

Mexico 





Durango. 

Dee 1-31. 


1 


Do. 

Mar 15-Apr 30... 

1 

2 


Guadalajara. 

Deo. 23-29. 


1 


Mexico City.,... 

Nov 9-Jan 3. 



Including municipalities in Fed- 

Do. 

Jan 11-Apr. 25_ 

96 


cial District. 

San Luis PotosI. 

Mar 8 14_ 


1 


Do. 

Apr. 26-May 2_ 


1 

• 

Morocco. 

Palestine .. 




November, 1924: C.ases, 5. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 29, 1924; Cases, 10. 

Ekron. 

Dec 23-29. 

1 



Jerusalem. 

.do.. 

2 



Do. 

Jan 20-26. 

1 



Mikveh Israel. 

.do. 

1 



Petach-Tikvah. 

Mar 24-30. 

1 



Raraleh. 

Feb. 10-Mar 2:1... 

2 



Tiberias. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2,... 

2 



Peru: 





Aren ui pa. 

Do. 

Nov, 24-Dec, 31... 


3 


Mur 1-31. 


1 


Poland. 




Sept. 28,1924-Jan. 3,1925: Cases, 
751, deaths, 57. Jan. 4-Feb. 11, 
1925. (.'uses, 827; deaths, 68. 

Portugal. 




Lisbon... 

Doc. 29-Jan. 4. 


2 


Do. 

Apr. 6-12. 


1 


Oporto. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 7. 

2 



Rumania. 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328 

Do. 




July-Deceralwr 1924: Cases, 288; 

Constanza. 

Dec. 1-20. 

1 


deaths, 38. 

Do. 

Feb. 1-28. 

2 



Russia. 




Jan. 1-Junc30,1924: Cases, 95,682. 

Leningrad. 

June 29-Nov. 22... 

12 


Jiily-Novembor, 1924: Cases, 
34,729. 

Spain: 





Madrid. 

Year 1924. 


3 


Malaga. 

Dec. 21-27. 


1 


Sweden; 





Goteborg.... 

Jan. 18-Fob. 28_ 

2 



Tunis. 




July 1-Dcc. 20,1924: Gases, 40. 

Tunis. 

Mar. 5-25. 

9 

1 

Do. 

Apr. 2-May 6. 

25 

5 


Turkey: 




Constantinople. 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 


Do. 

Jon. 2-Mar. 7. 

9 

1 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Cent hi ued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to May 29, 1925—Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER-~cV)ntimial 


Place 

Date 

Cfises 

Deaths 

He marks 

Union of South Afri''‘a. 




Nov. 1-Dec 31, 1924: Cases, 346; 
deaths, 87. Jan. 1-Fob. 28, 

Cape Province ... 

N ov. 1-Dcc. 31_ 

126 

24 

Do. 

Jan. 1 -Mar. 15_ 

74 

9 

1925 Cases, i.59; deaths, 17; 
native. In white population 
c.ase^, 12. 

Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Mar 22-Apr. 4_ 


East I^ondon__ 

Nov 16-22’.. 

1 


Do 

Jan 18-Apr 4_ 

JPt;l>. 22-Mar 7_ 

3 

2 


Port Elizaueth. 


1 


Natal_ 

Nov. 1-Dec 31_ 

130 

60 


Do. 

Jan 1-Fch. 28_ 

43 

6 


Do. 

Mar. J-Apr 4. 


Do. 

Durban.. 

Feb. 15-Mar. 28... 

! 4 


Orange Free State.. 

Nov ]-Dee 31_ 

59 

^ 8 


Do..... 

Jan. 1-F(*b. 28_ 

32 

3 

Native. 

Transvaal.. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

30 

5 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28..... 

10 


Do. 

Yugoslavia. 



Year 1924 Caces, 319; deaths, 

Belgrade. 

N 0 V. 24- Dec 28... 

1 5 


22 Jan l-Feb.28,1925: Cases, 

Do. 

Apr. 8-14. 

2 

.. 

87; deaths, 8. 





YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Ooa.st.... 

October-No vein* 

4 

4 


bei, 1924. 



Salvador* 




San Salvador__ 

J une-Octobor, 

77 

28 

1 

1924. 

1 


Last case, Oct 22, 1924. 
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A METHOD FOR THE EXAMINATION OF NEOABSPHENAMINE 
AND SULFARSPHENAMINE 

JBy Elus Elvove, Chemist, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service 

In continuing the previously reported work ^ on the development 
of simplified methods for determining the distribution of the sulfur 
in neoarsphenamine, it became apparent that it would be necessary 
to have some suitable method for differentiating between neoars- 
phenamine and sulfarsphenamine.^ While carrying out some ex¬ 
periments with this object in view, it was found that although iodine 
in alkaline solution readily oxidizes nearly all of the sulfur of neoars- 
phenamine to sulfate, it apparently does not act the same way on the 
organically combined sulfur of sulfaisphenamine. 

PTIOCEDUKE 

Tlie procedure used in these experiments was as follows: 0.1 
gram of the sanijile of neoarsphenamine or sulfarsphenamine was 
dissolved in 50 c. c. lIjO, placed in a 200 c. c. flask, and mixed with 
50 c. c. 0.1 N iodine. This solution was then mixed with 10 c. c. 2N 
sodium hydroxide and allowed to stand at room-temperature for 
five minutes. At the end of that time, the solution was mixed with 


»Jour. Ina. Kng. CIipth , 14, fil’l (1922); Ibib. Iloalth Itupts , 89, 750-754 (1924), 

^ The following formulae me suiiposed to rrpre.sunt the chemical con.stitulic,ii of nooiirsplienaraine and 
RUlfarsphonarninc, resiieclively, if we a.sbume that both ammo groups of the arsjiht uamine base participate 
in the reactions. 




NaOS.O.Cin,UN| 


NaOsS.O.cm ITN 


As== 

/\ 


^As 

A 

\/ 


\/ 

OH 

OH 

NEOARSPHENAMINE 

/N 


A 

\/ 

OH 


\/ 

OH 


NII.CH 3 .U SONa 


|NH.CIl2.0.SOjNft 


SULFARSPHENAMINE 

(1235) 


454S8°-25t-1 
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21 c. c. N hydrochloric acid and made up to the 200 c. c. mark with 
distilled water. There were then withdrawn 50 c. c. of the resulting 
solution an<i tlio free iodine was titrated with 0.1 N sodium thio¬ 
sulfate, nsin^ starch as indicator. The remaining 150 c. c. were 
naixoil with 20 or 80 c. c*. of approximately 0.05 M sodium arsenite-^ 
Wlien the cliange in coh)T indicated the completion of the reaction 
between the fjric iodine and the arsenite, the solution was tmnsferred 
quantitatively into a 400 c. c, beaker. After adding 5 c. c. N hydro¬ 
chloric acid to the solution, it was heated to boiling, treated with 
5 c. c. of 10 [)ea' cent BaCl,? total sulfate was deteiminod 

as IiaS(h. 

The riviults obtained w^itli neoarsphenaminc are given in Table 1. 


Tahle 1.— ra?/3panfcn of remits for total sulfur and sulfur as sulfate after oxida-- 
ivan b[i untine tn alkaline solution^ in the case of ncoarsphenamine 


Manufacturer 

Total 
sulfur * ! 

Sulfur as j 
sulfate 1 
after oxida¬ 
tion by 
iodine in 
alkaline 
solution 

In {Terence 

»A’' . 

Per cent 
« 38 

Per cent 

H 45 

Per cent 
-fO 07 
-0.47 

“H” ....... 

10.32 

U W 

“(V’.- .. 

10 5r> 

10 Oi) 

■4-6.14 

*<|>’* . 

0.71 

() 44 

-0.27 



Thew dctcrmiuatKnis wtro ciiniod (*ut by Mi (\ O Itcmsburj; in coiimrtion with the routine work 
of the l.iiboratory, iimiik the methods previously reported (see referenoe 1) 


The results obtaintMi with suJfarsphenamine are given in Table 2, 


Table 2.- -Compunson of results for total sulfur and sulf ur as sulfate oftrcr oxidation 
by lodiHfC lu alkaline solntion, in the case of bidfarsphenamine 


Manufacturer 

Total 

sulfur 

Sulfui 1 

sullate after 
oxulanr .1 
byuMliiio 
in alkaline | 
solution 

Diflerenco 

‘‘A”. . . „ ..... 

Pirteut 

10 75 
12 OM 

11 38 
U 3C 
12.42 

Per cent 

4. .33 
3. SO 

5 70 
4.52 

4 25 

Per cent 

0.42 
8. 22 
6.68 
6.84 
8.17 

. .. 

“O” . ...... 

“D” . 

“E”.-..... 



Tile rt'sults given in Tables 1 and 2 show that although iodine in 
alkaline solution oxidized nearly all of the o-xidizablc sulfur of the 
neoarsphenumine, so that the results "were quite close to thoic for 
total sulfur, the corresponding results in the case of the sulfarsphena- 
mine wen' in most cases less than half of the total sulfur and in one 
case (“IV’) oven less than one-third of the total.sulfur. 

* Thf smaller f 4 uantity of arsenito was used mosUy with ncoarsphecaxnine and tbeiargor wlien working 
with suJfarsphcnauiioo. 
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The probable explanation of thiB difference in behavior of neo- 
arsphenamine and sulfarsphenamine when oxidized by iodine in 
alkaline solution is that it is paralleling the similar difference in 
behavior of sodium formaldehyde siilfoxylate and sodium formalde-* 
hyde * bisulfite when these are subjected to oxidation by iodine 
without the addition of alkali. Thus, according to Baumann, 
Thcsmar and Frossard,*^ although iodine will oxidize the sulfur of 
formaldehyde sulfoxylate to sulfate without the previous addition 
of bicarbonate, for the oxidation by iodine of the sulfur of formalde¬ 
hyde bisulfite, the previous addition of bicarbonate is necessary* 

The low results for sulfur in the case of sulfarsphenamine appear to 
bo due to a rather shar]^ differentiation by the iodine in alkaline 
solution between two differ(*nt classes of sulfur compounds, tho 
organically combined sulfur and that which remains in the mixture 
as uncombined ® sodium formaldehyde bisulfite. That they are not 
due simply to a slow rate of oxidation of tho organically combined 
sulfur is indicated by tho results given in Table 3, 


Table 3. —Effect of varying the time on the amount of mlfur oxidized to sulfate 
by iodine in alkaline solution^ in the case of sulfarsphenamine 


Manufacturer 

Total 

sulfur 

Time the 
iodine m i 
alkHlino i 
sotution 
was allowed 
to act 

Sulfur by 
Iodine 
method 

Sulfur not 
oxidised to 
sulfate by 
iodine in 
alkaline 
solution 

. 

i>r cfnt 

10 40 

Minu/rs 

1 

Per cent 
4.80 

Per cent 

6 r.i 

1)0. 

10 40 

00 

4 02 

5. 78 

. 

12 17 

1 

57 

8 (0 

bo. 

12 17 

60 

3.71 

8 s6 

.- 

10 07 

1 

8.74 

2 23 

Do. 

**D” . 

to U7 

00 

8 03 

2.:i 

11 fil 

1 

4.31 

7. 10 

Do.... - 

11 ()1 

60 

4 20 

7.32 


An inspection of Table 3 shows thnt tliore was ])iit little difference 
in the results obtained when the action of the iodine in alkaline solution 
was allowed to proceed for only one ininute and wdion the time was 
prolonged to sixty minutes, which would not have ])een the case if the 
organically combiiUMl sulfur were continuously oxidized to any con¬ 
siderable extent. It is evident, therefore, that the above-described 
difference in behavior l)etween neoarspbciuimine and sulfarsphena- 
mitVe can be taken advantage of for the ])uri)Osc of differentiating 

< These are the substances that are caasefl to react with the amino groups of the arsphenamino base to 
yield neoarsphonamine and stiUarsphenaniine, respectively. 

•See Jellinok; Das Jlydrosulfit, pt. 11, pp. 100-102, vol. 18, Sammlung chemiseber und chemiscb-tdcb> 
nlsoher VortrSge (1912). 

* This appears as the most logical conclusion on tho basis of the available facts. There is, however, tho 
possibility that an unknown combination is formed whicli is unstable and behaves like the uncombined 
formaldehyde bisulfite. It Is In this restricted sense, therefore, that the terra “uncombined” is used in 
this pafxir. A nd, of course, we must depend on the values obtained in the iodine titrations to dilTcrentiate 
between the uncombined formaldehyde bisulfite and neoarstihonamiue. 
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\miwoen these two substances* And in conjunction with other 
determinations, such as the determination of the arsenic, total sulfur, 
amount of sulfate before treatment with iodine, amount of iodine 
required on direct titration, and amount of iodine required in the 
presence of alkali, together with the deductions which may be made 
on the btisis of these determinations, it might be possible to evaluate, 
at least appn)ximately, the composition of mixtures of neoarsphenar 
mine and sulfarsphenamine. The experiments which were carried 
out with this object in view indicated that this plan is quite feasible. 

Before proceeding, however, with this part of the work it may be 
well to consider the effect of the above-mentioned difference in be¬ 
havior of iodine in alkaline solution toward the organically combined 
sulfur of neoarsphenamine and sidfarsphcnamine in its relation to 
the Macallum ’ procedure for examining neoarsphenamine* 

In the Macallum procedure it is apparently assumed tliat there is 
no difference in behavior towai*d iodine in alkaline solution between 
the organically (combined methylene bisulfite and that wlxich remains 
in the mixture as uncoinbined sodium fonnaldehydo bisulfite. A 
close study of the Macallum procedure reveals further that it is 
apiiarently assumed that there is no difference in behavior toward 
iodine in acid solution between the organically combined mcthylono 
sulfoxylate and that which remains in the mixture as uncoinbined 
sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate, so that from the figures obtained 
on titration with iodine in acid solution the total sulfoxylate is 
calculated; and by adding t<.) these figures 50 per (‘,ent, it is assumed 
that this sum gives the iodine equivalent of the sulfoxylate in alkaline 
solution. That there is, however, a difference in beliavior toward 
iodine of the organically coinbint'4 incthyleue sulfoxylate and that 
which remains in the mixture Jis uucombined sodium formaldehyde 
sulfoxylate has been ])ointed out by Raiziss and Falkov ® who conclude 
that the sulfoxylate which is combined to the amino group of the 
amphenainirie base is not oxidized by iodine alone. And if the iodine 
in acid solution reacts only with the inorganic sulfc'xylate but not 
to any considerable extent with the organically combined sulfoxylate, 
we can readily understand some of the results which Macallum 
reports. Thus Macallum found by bis procedure that a sample of 
neoarsphenamine which ho examined contained 29.12 per cent of 
uiethylone bisulfite and only 4.09 per cent of sulfoxylate. This 
unexpectedly very low result for methylene sulfoxylate and com¬ 
paratively very high result for methylene bisulfite may be explained 
as being due to the assumption that the titration with iodine in acid 
solution is a measure of the total sulfoxylate, including that which is 
oi^auically combined. If, however, the iodine in acid solution reacts 

7 Jour, Am. Cbom Soc, 44, 2578-2582 (1922). 

« Jour. BiOl. Csicm. 46, 209 (1C2I) 
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only with the inorgranic sulfoxylate hut not to any considerable extent 
with the oi^anically combined sulfoxylate, the figure 4,09 per cent 
would represent only the sulfoxylate winch remained in the mixture 
as uncombined sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate; and since the iodine 
requirement of the methylene bisulfite ]>y the Macallum procedure 
is obtained by subtracting from the total iodine requirement a figure 
which includes the iodine recpiiremcnt of the total sulfoxylate, it 
follows that by neglecting to snbtra(*.t the iodine requirement of the 
organically combined sulfoxylate, we thereby assign to tlie mcthjdcne 
bisulfite not only the iodine which it itself requires, but also that which 
was really consumed by the organically combined sulfoxylate, thus 
making it possible for the results to indicate a much higher metliylcno 
bisidfito content than the sample really contains. 

In Macallum^ paper to which reference has been made there are 
reported the results ol)lained with only one sample of neoarsjdion- 
amine. It seemed desirable to compare the results obtained by this 
procedure with several samples of ne()ars])hcnamine and sulfarsjdien- 
amine from various manufacturers. The results which wore obtained 
by Macallum’s procedure with samples of ncoarspbemimine arc given 
in Table 4. 


Table 4. —Fesulis hy Macallum*s procedure vdth samples of neoarsphenamirte 


Manufacturer 

Lot No. 

Percentage As 

0 1 N iodine required by 0 2 g. on 
direct titration » 

t 

0 1 N loduie required by 0 2 g. in 
acid solution by Macallum's pro- 1 
cedure 

Difference bet\s een the total 0 1 N 
lodmc required by 1 g and the i 
01 N iodine equivalent of the 
aisphenamme portion in acid solu¬ 
tion * 

1 

Perc-entage of sulfoxylate by Macal- 
ium’s procedure * 

0 1 N iodine requu-ed by 0 1 g in I 
alkaline solution by Macallum’s | 
procedure j 

Difference between the total 0 1 N 1 
iodine required by 1 g and the | 
0.1 N iodine equivalent of the 
arsphenannne portion ^-fsulfoxyl- j 
ate 5 111 alkaline solution 1 

I 

Percentage of methylene bisulfite by 
Macallum's procedure * | 




c. c 

C. f. 

c r 


C. 0. 

c. f. 


. 

1 

20.33 

29.30 

27 90 

34 40 

8.68 

31 65 

61 20 

17.95 

it 

2 

I9.8^S 


29 10 

42.80 

10, 81 

32. 75 

64. 30 

18.85 

fi 

3 

20. 24 

30 f.0 

31 12 

50 92 

12 85 

34 0.5 

61. 32 

18 00 

** 

4 

20 52 

29.96 

30 (K) 

4h 87 

11 H3 

34 10 

f)5 1)9 

19 09 

**B” . 

1 

IS. 28 

28 30 

26.90 

39 90 

10 09 

30 to 

57 S9 

16. 98 


2 

18.93 

33 70 

33 35 

b8 84 

17.38 

35,30 

CO 07 

17.61 

4* 

3 

19.58 

34,76 

3.5 75 

77 48 

19 fM 

36.00 

47 .59 

13.96 

. 

1 

19 40 

34 10 

32 40 

61.66 

15.67 

35.45 

67.60 

19 82 

‘‘D” . 

1 

19.11 . 

21.50 

23. o') 

18 92 

_ 

4 77 

27. 40 

. . . . 

54 14 

15.88 


* In order toconserve the material, tins titration Wfus carried out on 0 1 g only, but in the tables the results 
are reported on the basis of 0,2 k in order to make the fljiures diiectly coinpurable with Ihosi’ obtained in 
the titration m ticid solution l>y Maeallum’s procedure. The sample of the neourspheiiamiuc or suit* 
arsphenamuie was dissolved in 5 c c. ThO, mixed with 20 c. c. 0 1 N iodine and tlie excess iodine was 
titrated with 0,l N NajSaOs using starch as indicatoi. 

* Using Macttllum's procedure and liis factor for caJculnting thec c, of 0.1 N iodine cQUivaleut of the 
arsphenoiiiine portion, namely, percentage of arsenic muluplied by r).172 (775.5/HW 92). 

s The c, c. of 0.1 N iodine equivalent of the sulfoxylate (( ilzOSONa) divided by 3.96 (400/101). Thus, 
for example, the first value of 8.f>8 is obtained by divi<iing ;i4.40 by 3.90. 

* The iicrcentafo of arsenic multijdied by 10.02 (1S02/149.9). 

* Whicli is 1.5 times that in acid soi 

« Thcc. c. of 0.1 N iodine equivalent of the methylene bisulfite (CTTiOSOaNa) divided by 3.41 (400/117). 
Thus, forexainplo, the first value of 17.95 vt obtained by dividingci,20 by 3.41. 
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The results obtained by Macallum’s pmcedure with samples of 
sulfarsphenaniino are given in Table 5. 


Tabljs 5. —Reaulifi by Maccdlum^s procedure with samples of sulfarsphcnamine 


3 

s 

s 

Percentage of As 

g 

-9 

d 

o 

bi) 

<M 

6 

SI 
£ 2 

r 

1 

o 

0 1 X iodine required by 0.2 g. in add 
solution by Macallum's procedure 

Difference between the total 0.1 N 
lodme required by 1 g. and the O.l N 
iodine equfvalcni of the arsphena- 
mine portion in acid solution * 

1 

5i£ 

SB 

*3 Ck 

CO «, 

■si 

f 

i 

s 

0.1 N Iodine required by 0.1 g. in al- 
Icaline solution by Macallum"s pro- 
cedure 

"'III 

l-i.§ 

iilil 

•Cl C5‘— ' 

2§ssi 

hH 

i|:i 

£?||^ 

«ip 

5 

4» 

l§ 

1 

0 S 1 

ll i 

5 .“ 

li 

** 

p 

£ 

Percentage of methylene bisulfite on 
basis of foimd content of oxidkabte 
sulfur minus the sulfur equiralent of 
the sulfoxylale 

Percentage of total sulfur 

Percentage of sulfur as sulfate 

Percentage of total oxidizable sulfur 

-A”. 

21 m 

c c 

21 00 

c. c. 

\ 24 «5 

f. c 

15 

1 4 64 

f. c. . 
26 20 

c. c. 

17 31 

5 . OR 

30 23 

1 12. 48 

0 47 

12 01 


in 21 

20 80 

24.40 

22. (i.4 

6.72 

, 24.30 

10. 66 

4.85 

:46.08 

1 12.06 

0 37 

11.68 

It (> ♦» 

26 26 

21 m 

22 45 

7.T8 

! 1.06 

2 : 1.10 

16.03 

4.06 

36 08 

10 76 

0 27 

10 49 


2? 

‘li 70 

2fi J5 

R43 

364 

28.40 

! 37 01 

10 85 

32. 17 

10 26 

0 30 

0 95 


IXU.i 

10 08 

21.60 

0.60 

2 42 

2J. 20 

47 02 

14.0.5 

40 20 

12 42 

0.03 

11 79 


1.S.3 4. 8.0 Si*p coiresponding footnotes of Table 4. 


It is soon from tlio rosults given in Table 4 that by tlio Macalliim pro¬ 
cedure most of the samples of neoursphenatnirie cxainined showed an 
unoxfx'otedly greater jierccntage of melliylenc bisuliite than sulfoxy- 
late. Similarly, the results given in Table 5 show an unexpeetedly 
very low methylene bisuHite cont>ent in samples of sulfarsphenaniino. 
Thus, for exainplc, on the basis of the found content of oxidi/.ablo 
sulfur minus the sulfur efpiivalont of the sulfoxylale, the sulfars- 
phenamine from manufacturer should® contain 30.08 per cent 
methylene bisulfite ((^HsOSO^Na) against only 4.86 per cent found 
by the Macallum procedure. Likewise, the samide from inatni- 
faeturer should contain 36.08 per cent methylene bisulfite on 
the basis of the found content of oxidizabie sulfur minus the sulfur 
ecjuivalent of the sulfoxylale, whereas the Macallum proceduiHj 
showed th(3 ])resencc of only 4.90 per cent. 

Tlio plan of analysis on the basis of which it appears possible to 
evaluate, at least approximately, the composition of commercial 
samples of neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphenamine, to which reference 
was made above, was carried out as follows: In addition to the arsenic 
determination, the total sulfur and sulfate wore determined by the 
methods previously reporiedd® By means of the procedure described 
at tlie beginning of this paper, the total sulfur oxidizable to sulfate by 

* shown in Table llie total oxidlzable sulfur In this case was 11,68 per cent; the percentage of sul- 
foxyluU* trMsOSONa) by the Mnoftllutn piooedure was 5.72, whida is oqaivaleat to l.Sl per cent (5.72X 
0.3168,1 Ftllfiu; II Oh-! Sl«-y.87; 0.87X3 G5f)»*3(J.08. 

Sec reforcnce 1. 
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iodine in alkaline solution was determined and also the total amount 
of iodine required under these conditions was ascertained. The 
amount of iodine required on direct titration was determined by 
dissolving 0.1 g. of tlie sample in 5 c. c. H.,0, mixing with 20 c. c. 
0.1 N iodine and titrating the excess iodine with 0.1 N sodium 
thiosulfate. By subtracting the iodine equivalent” of the arephena- 
mine portion under these conditions, tlie difl’ercncc was taken as repre¬ 
senting approximalely the iodine equivalent of the uncombined 
formaldehyde sulfoxylate. In the case of sulfarsplienaminn, the 
sulfur oxidized to sulfate by iodine in alkaline solution was taken as an 
approximate measure of the uncombined sodium formaldehyde bisul¬ 
fite. By subtracting the uncombined formaldeiiyde sulfoxylate 
in tlio case of ncoarsphenamine or the uncombined formaldehyde 
bisulfite in the case of sulfarsphenamine from the total, as calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of the total sulfur and sulfate determinations, 
the corresj)on(ling combined portion was ascertained. If this was 
more than required to corabihe with one of tlie amino groups of 
the arsphenamine as calculated on tlie basis of the arsenic deter¬ 
mination, the (ixeess was assumed to be present as the di-sub¬ 
stitution product. Since in the case of most of the samples of 
neoarsjdienamino examined the results for total sidfur and the 
coiTes[)onding figures obtained by the iodine method described at 
tlie beginning of this paper were quite close, being in some instances 
quite within the possible experimental error, it seemed reasonable to 
assume, tentatively at least, that where there is a considerable 
difference between the result for total sulfur and the corresponding 
figure obtained by tlio iodine method, this difference probably 
represents a sulfarsphenamine-likc impurity the sulfur of which is 
not oxidized to sulfate l)y the iodine rnotliod. The results obtained 
with some commei’cial samples of ncoarsphenamine are given in 
Table 0. 

The same faftors as used by Macallum were employed in these caloulations. The r c. of 0 I N iodine 
equivalent of the arsphcjiamino portion in one J?ram of the sample, under thc&o conditions, was ealeulatod 
by multiplying the pereeulage of arsenic by 5.172 (775.5/149.02). 
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Table 6.—Rr^sulis with commercial mmpUe of neoarepheMmin4 



* AH calculations were hiiscd on the formulsD for ni»oarai)bcnninme and sulfarsphonAnnno, rcspocth’oly, 
ftlvcu ui th« footnote at the Ix'gjnnmK of thii> paiw. Since the figures are intended to gh e only approxi- 
inale eoniiwisons, no nllowniiw or eon action was nmdc on the IwRis of the Aetna! composition of each 
siunple os in<licaU<l h^ the results of the analyses Assunimg, th(*refoio, a inoleeulai weight of fiftfi for 
neoarsplienniuine, the factoi for convert mg t»erc<.*uiage of orseiue to peicentage of ncoursphonamino w'ouiU 
Iw :t 773 {Wi(i'-ir.O), v\hieh was t)ie factor used 

® In niaklng ttiessv calculations, a diflerenec between the total sulfur and sulfur by the iodine motbod of 
about 0 2 per cent w>us assumed as possibly representing the experimental eiror ilenee, where this dif- 
ferenee xvas greater. 0.2 per cent w’a.s first subtrncled and only the excess over this dUantity was assumed 
to represent, the sulfaisphonamine-like iniiiuiity. Thus, for example, m the (‘ase of sample No. 3 “A," 
the ealeulation may l)e uidieated ivs foiloxes: 9.27—8.78=^0 49, 0.49—O.Z-'O 29, 0v2tlX9.344«*2 7J 

^ These lipuies lue h.uscd on the assumption that the e\c*ess iodine over the ecpiivalent of the ar.sphena- 
inlne fKirtton nvfpured on dheci titration is an approximate measure of the nncwnbined formaldehydo 
8ulf<)x>lute, lus IS mdi«*nted by the work of Kiiizus and KalKov (reference 8) Thuf^, for example, 0 1 gram 
of rsamnle No 1 “A" required M.fjri c e 0.1 N iodine on direct titration. Tho ctdculatCMl 0.1 N iedmo 
equivalent of the arsjdu'namine portion was 10..M e c (20:4;!X0..M72), leaving 4 11 c c. as the approximate 
mensure of rlie uneoinbinod forninldeliydc sulfoxylate, which norrospouds to 3.31 mg. sulfur (4.14X0.8) in 
tho 0 1 gram sample, or 3 3i ]H‘r cent It cun not he ernplmsized loo much, howevi'r, that all the calculations 
are lm.scd on the a.‘-*sumpllon that the sample contains no other impurities than those of which account is 
here taken. The piesence ol aiiv udditional iinpuntv may, of rmiise, affect the results one way or tho 
Other but its sjieeific natuie would have to be known before w^c could Judge as to just what Its effect would 
be. Thu.'>, foi evuinple, if tlu-ie i.‘i leitson to suspect the presence of free sulfite or bisulfite, this would have 
to be taken into con^^uieralion in interpreting the results obtained on direct titration with iodine. Simi¬ 
larly. if furthei w oik ■ hould sliow that any one of our assumptions is not strictly correct, the results hero 
reported would, of colirsr, need a rciniorpretaiion. 

* Thie*. for example, in the case of sample No 2 “A,” since the peroenlage of arsenic was 19 38, the 
theou'Ucal iHMtcntage of Milfur foi the mouo-substltulioii product wmuld be 4.18 (32-^150-*0.2133, 19.68X 
0 2133’- 4 iSi Piihtineting the 1 13 per cent of sulfur originally present as sulfate from tho total sulfur by 
the iodine melhod (s 4,') per cent), we have 7 32 as the percentage of sulfur oxidizatdo by tho iodine. Sub¬ 
tracting tiom iliiN 2 fiO, ilic iiuiicated iKireentnge of .sulfur a.suneombined formaldehyde siilfoxylate, we have 
4 82 foi tln> p<a cent age of sultui us oigaiiically combined suUoxylate, 1 e., 0 64 per cent in oxce.ss of that re¬ 
quired foi thenioiio-suiistitiitum pioduet. This would jierm it of 1.531 per tvnt of the arsenical tobo present 
ns tlie (li'SubsiHiiiion product ,'^ubstracting this figure from 100, we have 84,59 ns tile indicated i>ercentago 
of lh(' moiio-Miiist itut ion iirodiict Where the results indireted that the sample in question contained some 
sulfai^i>iienamnir-liko impurity, the coirespomiing amount of arsenic was subtracted in calculating tho 
theoietU'ol in*ic 'ntage of .sulfur required foi the neoarsphenamino. 

i Tnu,^, for exuiiiple. thi' tii-st figures in these columns were obtained ns follows The total sulfur founjid by 
the iodine method was h OS ]ior cent of which 1 01 per cent was present originally as sultute, ihu.s leaving 
7 ()7 pel cent of sulfur oxidi/ahle l)> the iodine In other words, O.l g of the sample contained 7.07 mg. of 
sulfiii oMdi/abii' h.v t iu' i odi ne When tiie sulfur of formaldehyde sulfoxylate is o.\idized to sulfate by iodine 
in alkali nr soluiiori, tho formahiehyde residue i.s simultaneously oxidized to formate and hence each 
moloeiiio luke.s up tluce atoms of oxygen which are, of course, equivalent to six atoms of the iodine; from 
v'hieh h»IIows lliat l c c of 0 1 N iodine is, uiidci these conaitions, equivalent to 0.5333 mg. (3.2 -i- 6) of 
sulfur I d\ iding 7 07 hj 0 .M33, wc obtain 13 25 Now the total 0.1 N iodine actually found to Ix) required 
m this case was to e e Sui>triv*ting 20 37 e e. (iwrcentagc of As, 20 33 X 1.002) a.s the arsphnxiaralne 
©quiyaieiu, w e obtain 13 (»,{ c e. as the amount of the 0.1 N lodme which was used up in oxidizing tho for- 
maldeh vdc 8iiro\.\ late re ddue 

«A diiTerence of about i y e. of 0 1 N iodine probably is a fair allowance for the accumulated experimental 
errors, ilencx' where the difiei enee w as greater than 1 c. e 0.1N lo<linp, the latter quantity was subtracted, 
ana only the excess over this (quantity was assumed to represent nonsulfur reducing sutetanoes, etc. 
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results given in Table 6 show that the figures for total sulfur 
and the corresponding figures by the iodine method wore quite close 
in most of the crises studied, thus indicating that there were but 
little sulfarsphenamino-Iike impurities in most of these preparations. 
These results also indicate that with tiie exception of only a few sam¬ 
ples there was not enoi^h organically combined sulfur to account for 
a di-substitution product; and that in two of the samples there was 
not sufficient oiganically combined sulfur to account for even 50 per 
cent of the mono-substitution product. 

The results obtained with commercial samples of sulfarsphcnamino 
are given in Table 7. 


Tablk 7,—Res7dfii ivith coinmcrnal saviples of mlfarsphcnominc 


Manufacturer 

d 

o 

Percentage of As 

Indicated percentage of total arsenical on 
basis of As determination i 

0.1 X iodine required by 0.1 g. on direct 
titration 

*3 

"c-a 

a § 

Si, 

1 “ 
5«£. 

n 

"0 S c 
P o 

3 C-C 

iSs 

o 

Percentage of total sulfur 

Percentage Of sulfur by iodine method» 

Percentage of sulfur as sulfate 

Indicated percentage of sulfur as uncom- 
bmed formaldehyde bisulfite * 

Indicated percentage of the monosubstitu- 
tion pioduct 

Indicated percentage of the di-SUbstitution 
product 

Calculated 0 ! N iodine equivalent of the 
oxidizable sulfur in 0 1 p, on basis of the 
gravimetric 5 determinations 

0.1 N lodme actually found to be required 
by 0.1 g , in excess of the arsphenamine 
equivalent 

Approximate measure' m terms of 0.1 X 
icdine of nonsulfor reducing substances 
or oxidtaable sulfur other than that i 
cortesponding to sulfite <80i) m O.l g, j 

. 

1 

20 20 

80 54 

c. c. 
10. wt 

c. c. 
in 4.5 

10 76 

L 96 

0.27 

1 

3. ro 

42 23 

67. 77 

c. c, 

4 61 

c. c. 
6.16 

c c. 

0. 65 

Do. 

3 1 

19 49 

77. 71 

10 20 

JO 08 

K».75 

4.33 

0.87 

3 40 

45.68 

64 32 ! 

4 32 

6 67 

0.25 

Do. 

3 1 

19 02 

Try M 

10 6.5 

i 9 M 

10 40 

4 89 

0 71 

4. 18 

()1 29 

35 71 

6 22 

6 84 

0.C2 

. 


19 58 1 

78 07 

10 65 

dO, 13 

12.53 * 

3.70 

0 40 

3.24 

0 

100 

4.06 

4 68 

Do. 

2 

19 40 

77.35 i 

10 2.5 

ilO 03 

12 17 

3 1)7 

0.29 

3 28 

0 

100 

4 10 

4 (H) 


Do. 

3 

19. 21 1 

76 .59 

10.43 

9.94 

12,05 

3 86 

0.37 

3.49 

0 

100 

4 so 

6. 65 

i.29 

1>0-. 

4 

IS Kt , 

7,5. (XS 

10 45 

9 74 

12.08 

3 86 

0 10 

3. 76 

0 

100 

4 70 

6 13 


«C”. 

1 ! 

21 08 1 

84 05 

11 35 

10 90 

10 97 

8 74 : 

2 33 

0.41 

19 55 

0 

8.01 

7 68 


Do.1 

2 

22 .30 ' 

S.S 91 

11.83 

'll m 

10 .5,5 

8 72 

2 21 

6 51 

38 45 

0 

8 14 

7 30 


Do.1 

3 

22 .58 

tK). 03 

12 05 

111.68 

la 29 

9 33 

2.86 

6.48 

19.91 

0 

« 10 

7.03 


<*D”. 

1 : 

21 32 1 

85 IKI 

U.2,5 

ill. (XI 

11 61 

4-31 

0 43 

3 88 

139 56 

60 41 

4 8.5 

4 68 


Do. 

2 

22 77 i 

IK) 78 

n 96 

11 78 

10.02 

L5.41 

0 ‘M 

5.07 

92.80 

7.20 

6 33 

6.38 


Do_ 

3 

21 65 

86 32 

11.25 

11 20 

11 38 

5 70 

0 52 

5.18 

77. 00 

23 00 

6 4S 

8 01 

0.63 

•*K’'. 

1 ^ 

20 90 

83 33 

10 90 

10 81 

11 36 

4.52 

0.28 

4.24 

46. 64 

63 36 

5 30 

7,36 

1 06 

. 

1 1 

18. 93 

7.5.47 

10. 30 

9.80 

12.42 

4.25 

0.63 

3 62 

0 

100 

4 53 

5 87 

1 

0.34 


1 These figures were obtained by inuUiplyhiR the percenlaRe of ar-seulc by 3.W7 150). 

* These figures wwc obtained by niuliipiying the iieiwutogc of arsenic by 0 5173 (see footnote II) 

* Sample No. 3 of ruanufactiirer ‘"A," No. 2 of “B," No. I of ‘H-/’ and No. i of “1^ ” were allowed to 
react with the iodine in alkiilme solution foi only one niinute. 

< for example, the figine 3.69 i.s obtained by sublraeting the 0.27 jicr c^ent of sulfur as sulfate from the 
3.96 per cent of total .sulfui by the iodine method 

«iNir cxainjilc, in the case of No. 1 “A,” the first flgurea in these coiunias woac derived as follows: Sub¬ 
tracting the 3 96 per t«?nt of sulfur by the iodine method fioin the total sulfur of 10 7(i leaves 6 80 per cent of 
malfur as sulfarsjdienainlno. Since the percentage of arsenic was 20.2, the mono-.substitulion product 
would require 4.3J pt'r cent (20.2><0 2133) of sulfur, thus leaving 2 49 per cent of sulfur available for fbe 
df■substitution product, w'hich would oorresiwnd to 57 77 per rent of the latter. Subtracting this figure 
from 100, leaves 42 23 a.s the indicated iiwentage of the niono-vsubstitulion jiroduct. Since tnese ralruta- 
tions are dependent on several separate determinations (arstmic, total sulfur, and sulfur by the iocUno 
moUiod), each of which has its cxix‘nmental error, we must regard these figures ns only approximate and 
we neotl not be surpnsetl if in some iristaiic'es the indicated organically fjombmed sulfur atiparently cxc<n^ 
a little that which would concspoiul to the di-suhstltuUon product. On the other hand, thi.s a^iparently 
ainall excess of organically combined sulfur n'ay have some significance and should boexainitied morr* cl<i6ely 
when more exact methods become available. 

* The method of calculation was similar to that employed in the case of neoarsphenainltMe (sao fboinoto 
6 of Table f>); but since one molecule of formaldehyde bisulfite when ovidized by Iodine in alkaliTic solu¬ 
tion takes up only two atoms of oxygen and hence is eciuivalent to only four atoms of iodine, 1 c. c of the 
0.1 N iodine solution is equivalent to () 8 mg. (3.2'* 4) of sulfur. Thus, for example, the fjguie 4.01 i.s ob¬ 
tained by dividing 3.69 (3.90—0.27) by 0.8. 

7 See footnote G of Table 6. 
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The results given in Table 7 indicate that the sulfarsphenamine nf 
some manufacturers (“B” and "F”) contains sufficient organically 
combined sulfur to account for a 100 per cent di-substitution product. 
On the other hand, two of the samples examined apparently did not 
contain sufficient organically combined sulfur to account for even 
about 50 per cent of tlio mono-substitution product. 

Wlion we remember tliat the figures representing the calculated 
0.1 N iodine eejuivalent of the oxidizablo sulfur given in Tables 6 
and 7 arc based on the results of several separate determinations 
(arsenic, sulfur as sulfate, and sulfur by the iodine method), each 
of which has its experimental error, and are also dependent on the 
empirical factor used for calculating the iodine equivalent of the 
arsphenamine portion, it seems reasonable to conclinlc that the 
several comparatively close agreements between the calculated and 
found valinvs indicate a fair check on the assumptions on which the 
calculations are based. Likewise, the number of comparatively 
close agreements, in Table 7, between the amount of 0.1 N iodine 
found to re(|uirc on direct titration and the corresponding calculated 
equivalent of the amphenamine portion may be taken as a fair 
'check on the empirical factor used in calculating the iodine equiva¬ 
lent of the arsphenamine portion. 

Iti order to obtain direct evidence bearing on the correctness of the 
assumption that, where there is a considerable difference between the 
result for total sulfur and the corresjxmding figure obtained by the 
iodine method, this diff('renco probably represents an apj)roximato 
measure of the quantity of a sulfarsplienamino-like impurity, the fol¬ 
lowing experinu'Dt was carried out: 

IVo mixtures of neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphenamine, desig¬ 
nated as No. 1 and No. 2, respectively, wore prepared by mixing equal 
weights of commercial samples of neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphona- 
mine. Neoarsphenamine No. 4 of manufacturer “A” (Table 6) and 
sulfarsphenamine No. 2 of manufacturer "B” (Table 7) were used for 
preparing mixture No. 1, and neoarsphenamine No. 2 of manufacturer 
“B” and .sulfarsphenamine No. 2 of this same manufacturer wore 
used for i)re|)ajing mixture No. 2. The iodine method described in 
this j)apor was then applied to 0.1 g. of each of these mixtures. This 
method showed 6.20 per cent sulfur in mixture No. 1 and 7.46 per cent 
sulfur in mixture No. 2. The total sulfur of mixture No. I was 10.51 
per cent and that of mixture No. 2,11.06 per cent. If we assume that 
the difference betwetm the total sulfur and that obtained by the iodine 
method represents the approximate quantity of the sulfarsphenamine, 
the above results would indicate 40.27 per cent of sulfarsphenamine 
in mixture No. 1 and 42.05 per cent in mixture No. 2. The corre- 
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spending calculated percentages, based on the results of the separate 
analyses of the constituents of these mixtures, are 39.33 and 39.85, 
respectively. 

Inasmuch as this paper includes a number of features, some of 
which could be utilized independently, it miglit be well to discuss 
briefly several of them. 

In the first plaee, it is to be noted that the proeodiire described 
at the beginning of this paper, which has been referred to as the 
iodine method, is a new method for determining the sulfur of 
neoai‘S]>henamino. This method is even simpler and requires less 
time than tln^ writer’s previously reported method, ami certainly 
is much more convenient for routine work than either the (^arius 
or sodium peroxide fusion methoils. In addition to these advantages, 
it apparently has the further very important advantage that it is a 
very selective method for tlic sulfur of neoarsphenainino and can 
be used for the determination of the sulfur of this eompound even 
in the i)resence of such a closely related sulfur-containing eompound 
as sulfarsplieiiamine. 'Phis method, tliorefore, enables ns also to 
estimate tlu^ sulfarsphonamino in a mixture of ncoai-sphenamine and 
sulfarsphenamine. All wo need do in order to accomplish this latter 
purpose is to determine also the total sulfur. The diffenmee between 
the total sulfur and the sulftir by the iodine mothoil apparently is a 
measure of the sulfarsphenarnine-like impurity in neoarsphenamine. 

When this work ’was first undertaken, some pn^liminary experi¬ 
ments were carried out with the object of utilizing indigo disiilfo- 
nate for the purpose of estimating neoarsph('naniine in mixtures 
of this substance with sulfarsplieiiamine. It was soon realized, 
how(5ver, that inasmuch as under present conditions assuredly pine 
preparations, which might serve as standards, are not available, 
it would be desirable to be able so to conduct this investigation that 
wc could obtain confirinalory evidence which is not dejieiulent on 
the substances used being assuredly pure. It occurred to the writer 
that this might be accomplished by taking ach ant.age of the reason¬ 
able expectation that 'when neoarsphen amine or sulfarsp hen amine is 

» It may be helpful to indicate the t^teps In these calculation®. In tlie case of iiinlure No 1, thosulfar- 
sphonnmine \vhich was addedshowcfl an arsenic content of I9,-!0 per cent, wliich would corresjiond to 77.35 
Ijcr cent BUlfarsphcoamino (19.4 x 3 987). If wo do not allow for any experimental errors m the flgures 
for total sulfur and sulfur by the iodine method in the case of the nt-oarsphenamine of this iiu'cturo, these 
figures would Indicate a sulfarsphcaainlne-liko impurity of 1 31 per cent (8 84—8 70 - 0 14; 0.14 a 9.344*= 1.31). 
This mixture (oQual weights of the neoarsphenainino and stUfarsphenamino) shouhl contain a iiercentiige 
of sulfarsphonammo just half of the sum of the corresiKmding j>erct‘ntag<'S in the constitucnt.s of thus mix¬ 
ture, i. e., 39.33 (77.35+1.31 "78 60; 78 66 +2^ 39 33). Similarly, in the case of mixture No 2 the results of 
the analysis of the nooarsphcnaniine used in this case would indicate a sulfarsphenamine-like Impmity Of 
2.34 per cent (U.75-ll.50«0.25, u ..'^^9 344“ 2 34). This mixture, therefore, should show a percentage of 
sulfarsphenaminc of 39,85 (77.35+2.34"79 60; 79,69 1 2>«39.85), In the case of mixture No 1, the (Htferenie 
between the perwntage of total sulfur and sulfur by the iodme method wns 4.31, which would indicate a 
suUarsphenamino content of 40.27 (4 31X9 Mi). In the case of mi vturo No. 2, the corresponding ditforence 
was 4.50, which would indicate a sulfarsphenaminc content of 42.05. 

« See reference 1. 

M Pub. Health Rep., 87, 2783-2798 (1922). 
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oxidized part or all of the sulfur would be oxidized to sulfate and 
that, therefore, by dt^ermining the amount of increased sulfate at 
the end of the oxidation process, we could have some check on our 
assumptions as to the function played by the oxidizing agent. This 
aim at once ruled out the use of such oxidizing agents as indigo 
disulfonat(s methylene blue, etc., which contain sulfur themselves. 
It seeimul that the use of elementary iodine would bo the ideal re¬ 
agent for this purpose. The titration with iodine has the further 
advantage that it can be carried out without special arrangements 
for the exclusion of air. It required, however, considerable experi¬ 
mentation in order to be able to utilize iodine for this puq)ose and 
at the same time retain the following three other advantages: (1) Of 
utilizing an almost instantaneous reaction, thus saving time; (2) of 
haring the reac^tion proceed at room-temperature, thus avoiding 
possibly interfering decompositions; and (3) of using a reagent for 
fn^eing the solution from the excess iodine which does not appreciably 
interfere with the subsequent quantitative precipitation of the sul¬ 
fate as barium sulfate. The procedure given in this paper appears 
to have all of these advantages. 

The advantage of using smdi a checking systemi in this case appears 
to ])e well demonstrated by the fact that it helped to bring about 
tlie discovery of the possible errors of interpretation of the results 
obtained by the Macallum ])rocodure. Inasmuch as the latter 
procedure is one of the chief methods given in the literature for 
examining neoarsphenamine, a true interpretation of the results 
obtained by this method seems to be of importance. 

Another feature of this pnj)er is a simple method for estimating 
the amount of uiicombined formaldeliyde bisulfite which may be 
present in a sample of sulfarsphenamine. Tiiis method depends on 
the observation that, by the iodine method described in this paper, 
apparently only the sulfur of the uncombined formaldehyde bisulfite 
is oxidized to sulfate but not the organically combined methylene 
bisulfite. 

Regardless of the other interpretations which might be given to 
the results re[)orted in this paper, the fact that one can subject 
sami)les of commercial neoarsphenamine or sulfarsplienamine to an 
identical cliemical treatment and show that they behave differently, 
appears of importance. It may be that these chemical differences 
do not corn‘si)ond to any considerable differences in biological 
proj)erties, but the plan of analysis outlined in this paper should 
enable us to determine this point experimentally. 

\\ hen using the plan of analysis outlined in this paper and obtain¬ 
ing results which indicate that the sample in question contains only 
^ifHcient organically combined sulfur to correspond to the mono- 
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substitution product, there con be no criticism that we are making 
any arbitrary assumptions when wc conclude that such a preparation 
is very far from being a 300 per cent di-substitution product; and 
similarly, when the results indicate that the sample in question 
does not contain sufficient organically combined sulfur to correspond 
to even 50 per cent of the mono-substitution product, we are not 
making any arbitrary assumptions when we conclude that such a 
preparation is far from being even a 100 per cent mono-substitution 
product. On the other hand, we can not emphasize too much that 
when we assume tliat the mono-substitution product is first formed, 
and it is only tlie organically combined sulfur in excess of that required 
to form the mono-substitution product that is present as the di¬ 
substitution product, this assumption is strictly arbitrary and may 
not be correct; but it appears advantageous for the pre^sent to make 
such an assimjption, as it enables us to make rather rough comparisons 
between j>reparations of grossly different (composition. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the plan of analysis outlined 
in this paper is not intended to enable one to detect fraudulent 
adulterations, since it is probably quite possible to introduce impuri¬ 
ties iifientioiudly which will interfere with the j>roper working of 
the methods given in this paj»er. It is rather the aim to enable the 
honest manufacturer to control the uniformity and composition of 
his own products by providing a plan of analysis which is (com¬ 
paratively simple of execution and suitable for routine work. As 
(Compared with the scheme of Raiziss and Falkov for the examina¬ 
tion of ncoarsj)heriaminc, it has tJie advantage of providing a simpler 
method for determining the total sulfur instead of the (Sirius 
method and a simpler method for determining the sulfur present 
originally as sulfate, besides making the plan of analysis include 
sulfarsplieiiamine and uncombined formaldehyde bisulfite. 

SUMMARY 

It was found that although iodine in alkaline solution readily 
oxidizes nejirly all of the sulfur of neoarsphenaminc to sulfate, it 
apparently docs not act the same way on the organically combined 
s^fur of sulfars})lienamine. Advantage is taken of this difl’erence 
in behavior between ueoarsphenamine and sulfai*sphcnamine for the 
purpose of differentiating between these two substanc(cs. Such treat¬ 
ment with iodine in alkaline solution apparently differenliates also 
between the organically combined methylene bisulfite and that which 
remains in the sulfarsplienamino as uncombined sodium formaldehyde 
bisulfite. And in conjunction with other determinations, such as 

« Jour. Biol. Chein , 46, 209 (1921). 

» Pub. Uealth Hep., W, 750-7.M (1934). 

» Jour. InU. JSng. Chem., 14, 624 0922). 
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the determination of arsenic, total sulfur, amount of sulfate before 
treatment with iodine, amount of iodine required on direct titration, 
and amount of iodine required in the presence of alkali, together 
with the (h'ductions which may be made on the basis of these determi- 
i^itions, it ajipears possible to evaluate, at least approximately, the 
composition of commercial samples of neoarsphenamine and sul- 
fai'sphcnamine. The results obtained by using such a plan of analysis 
indicate that most of the samples of neoarsphenamine examined con¬ 
tained but little sulfarsplienarnine-like impurities. On the othcrhand, 
these results indicate that most of these sainjdes did not contain 
enough organically combined sulfur to account for a di-substitution 
product ; and that in two of the j)roparations examined, there was not 
found suflicient organically combined sulfur to account for even 50 per 
cent of the mono-substitution product. In the case of the samples 
of sulfarsphenarnino examined, the results indicate that while some 
manufacturei’s turn out a product which contains sufficient organ¬ 
ically combined sulfur to account for a 100 per cent di-siil)stitution 
product there were two samples encountered which apparently did 
not contain suflicienl organically combin^ecl sulfur to account for even 
about 50 per cent of the mono-substitution product. 


CANYON AUTOMOBILE CAMP, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 

PARK 


By ISADOu W Menuelsohn, Associate* Sanitary Englnppr, United States Public Uealtb Service 

The progress of the automobile industry and its influence upon 
public health—as a factor in the spread of communicable diseases— 
constitute new problems of increasing magnitude which are now 
receiving the attention of health officials. Persons who a few years 
ago remaintMl at home now travel by automobile to Florida, 
Maine, (California, and other States for pleasure and for business. 
A reliable indicator of such travel is the number of visitors at the 
national parks, especially Yellowstone. In 1924 there were 144,158 
vhiiors in Yellowstone National Park, of whom 100,186 came in 
30,089 aiitomolulos. In 1923 there wore 138,352 visitors, of w^hom 
91,224 came in 27,359 cars. These visitors represented every State, 
as w^ell as Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii, the ('anal Zone, and 23 
foreign countries. An estimate places the number of motorists camp¬ 
ing out in public grounds in the park at 85,000. When one considers 
that the park season is limited to the period between June 20 and 
Sopteinbor 20, these figures show the large congregation of people in a 
short period. 

Realizing the attendant public health problems introduced by the 
mingling, in these parks, of so many people from all parts of the 
country and even the \vorld, the National Park Service obtained the 
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oooporation of tke United States Public Health Service in looking 
after the sanitation of the parks and assisting with medical service. 
Sanitary Engineer H, B. Iloinmon, of the Public Health Service, was 
placed in chaise of such work in 1921, with headquarters at San 
Prancisco, Calif., and with two sanitary engineers as assistants. 

A part of the policy of Superintendent Albright, of Yellowstone 
National Park, is the establishment of public automobile camps at 
various scenic and central points in the park. These camps are to be 
provided with ail necessary sanitary conveniences for the comfort 
and health of the automobile campers. Experience has shown the 
advisability of having many small camps, large camps with 800 or 
more people being unsuited to conditions in Yellowstone. In accord¬ 
ance with this policy, automobile camps have already been established 
at the principal points of interest, such as Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Old Faithful Geyser, Yellowstone Lake, and the Canyon of the Yel- 
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lowstono. The Canyon automobile camp is the newest, haying been 
begun in the 1923 season and completed in the 1924 season. 

SITE OP THE CANYON AUTOMOBILE CAMP 

The Canyon camp covers a plot of ground about 30 acres in extent, 
along the main road from Yellowstone Ijake to Tower Falla, near the 
point where a branch road turns off to Norris Junction, as shown on 
the map. 

ITie ground is level for but a small area, the remainder having a 
slope, pronounced in parts. The drainage is good, the run-off being 
toward several creeks. Most of the area used at the present time is 
wooded, with the trees sufficiently separated to furnish a suitable 
camping site for an automobile party. The lay of the camp is in a 
northerly and southerly direction, with plenty of sunshine, shade, 
and breeze. The top soil is a sand and clay, with some rocks. In 
places a rock formation crops out on the surface. 

The camp is accessible to the main highway by two short stretches 
of road. Tlu're arc two dirt roads in the camp, varying in width 
from 10 to 20 feet, as the location of the trees and the lay of the 
ground pennit -one of the important policies of the park being not 
tf) ilestroy a tree nor mar natural conditions in any manner. Some 
conception of the camp site maybe obtained from the accompanying 
photograph (PI. I), showing a section of the camp. 

WATER SUPPLY 

Water is obtained from Cascade (Veek, at a concrete dam about 
three-quarters of a mile northwest of the camp, and one-quarter of 
a mile east of the Cunyon-Norris Junction Koad. This creek passes 
through stretches of wooded and open land off the beaten tourist 
path. Only a small number of people on horseback cross this land 
during the jiark season, and then under the supervision of experienced 
guides. The creek water comes from mountain spring.s; it is clear 
and soft and is not treated. 

The water is forced by three hydraulic rams, having a daily capa¬ 
city of about 70,000 gallons, through two 3-iuch galvanized iron 
pipes to a two-compartment concrete reservoir of 27,000 gallons 
capacity. The reservoir is on land about 160 feet higher than the 
intake, and has a wooden board cover. A 4-inch galvanized iron 
pipe extends from the reservoir to tl\c camp. 

Water is furnished to the comfort stations and hydrants in camp 
and to the ranger station and stores near by. About 10,000 gallons 
of water a day arc used to sprinkle the roads in order to keep down 
tlie dust. 
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There are 38 water hydrants in the cnmp, spaced about 200 feet 
apart and equipped with bronze self-closing cocks. The water 
lines are of ?^-inch galvanized-iron pipe, extending 36 inches above 
the ground, and are fastened to posts or trees by galvanized-iron 
pipe straps, one to each hydrant. Two 2-inoh No. 10 flat headed, 
brass, wood-screws are used on the straps. A hole has been dug in 
the ground beneath each spigot and filled with gravel to permit the 
filtration of waste water into the ground. 

SEWERAGE SYSTEM 

The camp has four comfort stations provided with flush toilets 
and washbasins. The wastes are led by an 8-incli tile sower to a 
covered concrete septic tank below the ranger station, where the 
effluent is chlorinated in a special section of the tank designed for 
a contact period of 30 minutes. Tho sludge will b(' removed at tlio 
end of each season onto a drying bed located adjactuit to the tank. 
The cldorinated effluent is discharged into a creek leading to Yellow¬ 
stone River. The disposal plant was completed at the end of the 
1924 season, and is so located as not to cause a nuisance. It is 
practically hidden among the trees, all netural facilities being uti¬ 
lized to scri'cn it from the passers-by on tho road. The plant will bo 
operated by the sanitary engineer of the United States Public Health 
Service* detailed to Yellowstone National Park, under the super¬ 
vision of Sanitary Engineer Hominon. 

The 4 comfort stations have 16 flush closets and 4 washbasins for 
women, and 15 flush closets, 4 urinals, and 4 washbasins for men. 
At the jiresent time one of the men^s flush closet compartments is 
used for storage of the caretaker^s materials, but generally the space 
between the men’s and women’s sections is used as a storage place. 
The comfort stations arc cleaned daily by a caretaker, pa])(*r being 
removed, tho floors washed down, and a deodorant placed in the 
flush bowls and the urinals. Toilet paper is provided in these build¬ 
ings, but no soap. 

The comfort stations arc so located as to be readily available to 
tho automobile tourists. They are of a pleasing rustic design, har¬ 
monizing well with their surroundings. They were designed by the 
landscape engineer of the National Park vService, A layout of one 
of these stations is shown in Figure 1. Following is a complete list 
of materials and plumbing equipment. 

45488'‘-~25t-^2 
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List of materiol for one comfort station 


LO(l LIST 


Num¬ 

ber 

Size 

Length 

liinear 

feet 

! 

Use 1 

Nntn- 

tH-f 

Size 

Length 

Linear 

feet 

Use 


Inchex 

Ft. In. 



! 

\Inch(ii 

Ft. In. 



18.. 


7 0 

126 

Sides 

2. 

6 

4 0 

8 

Ridgepole support. 


f\ 

i 2 11 

M 

Gross braces i 

4. 

9 

7 0 

28 

Corner logs. 

34 . 

5-fi 

11 0 

391 ' 

Rafters. ! 

2,. .. 

7 

23 9 

48 

Half logs. 

f, 

0 

1 28 (• 

143 

Purlins. ij 

2. 

7 

13 8 1 

28 

1)0. 

2 .... 

0 

1 12 10 

2C 

Heoders r 

8. 

6 

14 0 

112 

Cross braces. 

12.. 

fi ! 

! 1 

5 0 

1 

fiO 

('orfwl braces 







LUMBKU 


Pieces 


13. 


Size 

Description 

F. B. M. 

Pieces 

Size 

Description 

F. B.M. 

2" X 4" X 12'. 

C R. 

184 

3. 

1" X 6" .X 12'. 

R. IS. 

18 

1" X 12" X Ifi' .... 

R IS . 

1,636 

200 


1" X 8". 

ShiDlaT)... . 

900 

1" X 4" X 12'_ 

R 18. 2E. 


2" X 6" X li/ . 

f\K... 

80 

2" X 4" X 12'. 

S.4S. 

104 





CEMENT 


36 sacks of cement, J-6 bank run jfravel, with 1 sack of cement for Houting 
HAKDWARE 


2 rtm locks 

3 padlocks 

3 hasps and staples 

K pairs spring hinges, adjustable tension. 
3 pairs Much strap hinges. 

2 pairs fake hinges, J<by 2 by 27 inches. 

2 boxes No. 7 screv^s. 


25 pounds nails, fid. 

10 poumi.s finishing nails, fid. 

10 pounds nails, lOd. 

10 imunds spikes, fiOd. 

25 pounds spikes, lOOd. 

30 by J3-inch round iron drift pins. 

26 iKiutifls 5d. galvamaod mills for shakes. 


MILLWORK 

8 doors, 4-pttnel-* 24 by fiO inches -1-inch material 
SHAKES 

67 bundles (:10 shakes to each bundle) 
PLCMBING MATERIAL 


40 feet 4-1 neh d. h. extra hoa\ y soil piiie. 

20 feet 2-ineh d. h. extra heavy .soil pipe 
20 feet 4>inch s h. I'xtru heavy soil pii>e. 

10 feet 2-ineh s. h. extra heavy soil pijx*. 

2 4dnch c. i. floor drain.s, xxith spigot end.s,tocalk 
into extra heavy soil pii>e 

4 4-inc*h extra heavy double Y branches. 

4 4-ineh extra heavy .single Y branehejj. 

1 4-iurli by 2-ineh extra heavy Y branch. 

3 4-1 neh extra heiu y one-cight,h bends. 

fi 4-inch extra heavy one-sixleenth liends, 

3 4-inch extra heavy one-fourth beods with 2-iQcb. 

high heel inlet, extra heavy 
1 4-inch clean out 
1 4 by 4 iuch extra heavy offset. 

I 4-inch roof-flashing lead. 

1 2'lneh roof-fla.shmg lead 

10 2-inch extra heavy one-eighth liends. 

1 4-lnph extra heavy 4 by IJa inch tapped cross. 

8 4-meh calking ferrules. 

9 feet 4-1 neh fi-pounii lead soil pipe. 

20 pounds wiping solder. 

170 pounds calking lead. 

25 pounds oakum (roiw). 

8 brass closet flanges. 

8 asbestos graphitod rings. 

16 closet-fliK>r bolls 
i6 closet screws 
16 N P. oval washers. 

16 N. P. round washers. 

2 pounds tinner’s solder. 

30 feet iMnch galvanized iron pipe. 

2 IH-inch galvanised iron elbows. 

2 IH by IH by inch Q. I. toes. 


1 Ha*inch(t I.tee 

1 2 by iiK‘h (1 I. rediKing coupling. 

3 14-tneh ring hangers 
24 1 by 12 wooii screws 

10 ’’'rinch coiiiprchSion stops. 

2 5(t-in('h bu’^in c(»cks. 

2 N r. cock-hole covers. 

2 lU iu(h ba.''iu plugs. 

1 Hi-inch slip nut. 

1 I? rinch slip nut. 

2 ^rinch hose bibbs 

2 2 b> 2 by Vjf inch (i. I. tees. 

14 ^rinch G. 1. elbows. 

4 trinch G. 1 tees. 

4 H-inch G. I. plugs 

20 H-inch G. T. iiipple.s. 

6 frinch G. I 45° elbows. 

3 ?/rincli gate valves. 

1 134-inch gate valve. 

24 1-fool 10-inch r. h wckkI screws. 

8 reverse-trap siphon-action closet bowls. 

8 standard white enamel concealed low-down dosol 
tanks. 

8 closet seats, whale-bonito, open front. 

8 feet H-inch G. I. pipe. 

2 K by H inch Q. I. reducing couplings. 

4 H'inch Q. 1. nipples. 

8 by M inch Q. I. elbows. 

1 IHrinch N. P. “O" trap, with c. o. screw. 

2 iM-iuch N, P. ‘^O” trap, with c. o. screw. 

1 60*incb white enamel urmal, rolled rim, with bran 
wash-down pipe and beehive strainer. 

2 white enam^ 20 by 16 inch washbasins. 
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Although the drawing shows but seven flush closets, and one 
locker for storage, the list of equipment is for eight flush closets. 
The comfort stations w^re installed at a cost of about $900 apiece. 
This price vras made somewhat high bj?' the high freight cliarges on 
materials to the park, and also by the drayage in the park to the 
camp. A comfort station of this typo could be installed at con¬ 
siderably less cost near cities, where the materials are readily avail¬ 
able and the freight rates and hauling charges are reasonable. 

GARBAGK AND UEFUSK DISPOSAL 

For the disposal of garbage and refuse from the camp6rs, small, 
shallow pits wt^re dug throughout the camp at siilliciently freijuont 
intervals to be convenient to the tourists. Tliese pits are eleanetl 
out daily by the camp cleaner, who hauls the garbage and refuse in 
a horse-drawn cart to a plot of ground about 1 mile from the camp. 
At this placie the wastes are dumped into a. pit anrl (‘-ovt'rc'd with 
earth. Ashes from campfires are collected and disposed of in tlic 
same manner. 

MOSQiriTO-rONTKOL MEASUKKS 

Owing to heavy snows and depressions in the ground about the 
cam]), the mosquito infestation was Ijeavy. The mos(juit()(‘S pre¬ 
vailing, however, w(U'e not of tlie malaria-carrier tyi)o. At the 
beginning of tlie I92i season, oiling was resorted to, heenuse of tlie 
short time available and tlie lack of funds and personnel. Crank¬ 
case oil was sprayed ovi^r the pools at w(‘okly intervals on three 
occasions. The work was concentrated on an area within a quarter 
of a mile of the camp. Tow^ard the end of the season, when funds 
vrero availalde, Urn depiH)ssions were drained. In the future, pools 
will he drained wherever possible at tJie ]>egiiining of each season, 
or oiled, until the laiiil within a half mile of the camp is free from 
mosquitoes. As additional funds liecome available, farm drain tile 
will be used as a means of removing breeding places for niosqiiito(\s. 

RECREATION, STORE, AND OTHER FACILITIES 

On the main road al)oiit 200 feet from the camp is a log ranger 
station and community house combined in one building. The com¬ 
munity house side of the building is large and commodious and is 
furnished with a fireplace, toilets, and wash rooms. Mail for campers 
may bo left at the ranger station, l>ut a mail box is provided in the 
camp. There is a daily mail service througliout the park season. 
General information regarding the park is fumislied at the station. 

Within a few hundred yards of the ranger station are a general 
merchandise and grocery store, a photograph supply store, a gasoline 
filling station, and an automobile supply store. A small fruit and 
grocery store is located at one corner of the camp. 
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Good fishing streams are within one-quarter of a mile of the camp. 
The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone River is within the same 
distance. The Canyon Hotel and the Canyon Permanent Camp are 
about onc-half mile from tlie automobile camp. These provide addi¬ 
tional entertainment and comforts. Horses are available at these 
places for interesting scenic^ rides in the vicinity. 

For the convenience of the campers, 30 wooden tables and benches 
are provided. The tables are 9 feet long by 30 inches wide by 30 
inchoii high, with l)enc]ies 10 inches wide on each side, fastened to 
the table. The bill of material for a table with benches is as follows: 

45 linear feet 2 by 10 inch planks, surfaced one side. 

24 linear feet 2 by 6 inch planks, surfaced one side. 

12 linear feet 4-inch log. 

6 6-inch logs 6 feet long. 

3 pounds 16-penny nails. 

1 pint boiled linseed oil for table coating. 

Logs 6 inches in diameter set 3 feet in the ground arc used for table 
legs. The 4-inch logs are fastened to the end logs under the ground 
to prevent the uprooting of the tables by the campers. This ty][)e 
of table is illustrated in the accompanying photograph. 

Wood for camp fires is supplied by the Government from fallen 
trees or from waste boxes from the hotel and the permanent camp. 
It is cut to convenient lengths and placed in several piles about the 
camp. 

Everywhere throughout the camp signs have been placed to bring 
important facilities and regulations to the attention of the tourist. 
These are of wood or metal, painted white, with green letters, and 
are attached to trees or posts. The signs read as follows: ^^Dump 
Refuse Here;'' Water;'^ Clean Your Camp;^' Carefully Extinguish 
Your Camp Fire.^' At the reservoir is the following sign: 


Dbinkino Water 
Help Keep It 
Pure 

Fob Others 


There are other signs, such as those directing to toilets and those 
giving directions to various places in the park. Also the most 
important regulations are posted. 

POLICING OF THE CAMP 

Tlie camp is policed by the park rangers. Every day toward 
evening one of the rangers from the near-by station visits the camp 
to see that the camp fires are cared for so as to prevent forest fires, 
to note the cleanliness of the camp, to instruct the campers re- 
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garding camp clean-up before departure, and to count the number 
of cars in the camp. 

In addition to the foregoing, each car is checked upon entering 
and leaving the park at the four exits. XTpon entrance, a permit 
is issued, the charge for which is $7.50 per car. The pennit is as 
follows: 


No. 207.W 

Department of the Interior, National Park Service 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK AUTOMOTULE PERMIT 
(Issuing station) .(Date) 

.(State)'.(Liwnse No.).('Make) 

Fee paid by and permit liksiicd to:..... 

(Name of owner or of driver) 

Address. 


(Number of passengers) (Number of f)reurm.s) 

ON umber of dogs’) (Breed) 

Note —This permit is i.ssued anti accepted subject to the regulations governing the park, and en¬ 
titles the permittee to right of passage over an> oi all of the roads orani to trailie within the park 11 
IS voifi a/b‘r December 31 of the year of issue, is not transferatile, and if lost can not be (lupheated It 
mu-*t be eorueniqiitb kept and must bo exhibited to park uingeis on demand. Any ei.wuie makes 
this iiormit void. 


This permit system affords a close check on the automobiles and 
has time and again resulted in the apprehension and punishment of 
some motorist who luus committed a misdemeanor in the park. 

The camp was opened on July 26,1924, and closed on Septtdnlier 15. 
The number of automobiles in the camp daily is given in the following 
table: 

Number of automobiles daily in Canyon automobile camp, 19^4 


Dale 

Number 

Date 

Number 

Date 

Number 

j Date 

Numl>er 

July 2ft_ 

125 

Aug. 8. 

158 

Aug. 21. 

00 

1 

' Sept 3-..,.. 

50 

' 27 .. 

130 

0. 

149 

22. 

Kb 

4. 

45 

_ 

123 

10.. 

90 

23-. 

82 

5. 

23 


143 

11. 

123 

24. 

71 

6. 


30. 


12. 

153 

25. 

50 

7. 


3i. 


13. 

Iftl 

26. 

ftO 

8_ 

18 

Aug. 1. 


14. 


27. 

50 


2ft 

2. 

115 

15. 

115 

28. 

55 



3 . 

88 

16. 


29. 

50 

11. 

2:1 

4-.. . 

135 

17. 

122 

30. 

1 65 

12.. 

17 

a 

142 

18. 


31. 


13. 

16 


148 

10. 

08 

Sept. 1__ 

52 

14. 

15 

7. 

140 

20. 

115 

2. 

54 

15. 

10 


The table shows a total of 4,495 cars on 52 days, or a daily average 
of over 86 automobiles. The number of cars actually staying at 
the camp is greater, owing to the arrival of cars at night, after the 
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count. Records in Yellowstone show that each car contains on the 
nT(Tago 3.32 people. This would indicate a total attendance of 
14,923 people for the above period, or a daily average of 287 people, 

aUMMAEY 

In order to take care of the many automobile tourists in Yellow¬ 
stone National Park, camps with many comforts and sanitary con- 
venif'nres ui-c being lai<l out as rapidly as funds are made available. 
The Canyon Automobile Camp, the latest to be opened, was com¬ 
pleted at the end of the 1924 park season. The water supply, 
sewerage s^’stem, garbage and refuse disposal, mosquito-control 
measures, stores, service facilities, policing, and management of this 
camp are described in this paper. Of particular interest are the 
rustic type of comfort station and the tables and benches installed 
in the camp. 

Ackmwledfjments .—The writer wishes to acknowledge his appre¬ 
ciation to Superintendent Albright and Master Plumber Wiggins, 
of Yellowstone National Park, for their assistance in furnishing data 
for this paper. 


CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPHIEMIOLOGICAL REPORT FOR APRIL 16. 1S26.I ISSUED 
BY THE HEALTH SECTITON OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT 

The Far Eastern Rureau of the Plpidemiological Intelligence 
Service of the Health Section of the League of Nations is now func¬ 
tioning,* and telegraphic information for three weeks (March 22 
to April 11) is incliuled in the Monthly Epidemiological Report, 
issued April 15 at Geneva. This bureau “already receives weeldy 
telegraphic reports on the sanitary situation in the princijial ports of 
th(‘ Dutch East Indies, Federated Malay States, Philippine Islands, 
Straits Settlements, and in Hongkong. Similar reports have been 
promised by the health services of other countries in the Far East 
and are expected to be available shortly. The information received 
is being broadcast every Friday from the wireless station of the 
Government of French Iiido-China for the use of health services 
interested.” Thus an exchange of epidemiological data is effected 
between important ports in the Far East with great promptness, 
and the information is made available in the Epidemiological Report 
several weeks eariier than was formerly possible. •» 

These telegraphic reports refer chiefly to plague, cholera, and 
smallpox; but any other serious epidemic disease is to be reported. 

1 From tbe Statistical 0£QceY 'ilnited States PuUic Health Service* 

I Soe Public Health Reports, May 1, p. 896* > 
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In the April Epidemiological Report the weekly mortality rates 
(all causes) for tho usual group of largo cities arc giv(?n to or including 
March. These rates seem to indicate that tho winter season of 
1924-25 has been goiicrally more favorable iii the European cities 
than the winter season of 1923-24. The. epidemics of mild influenza 
in some parts of Europe, referred to previously in these reviews, 
never became serious, and no other epidemh-s have occurred to 
accentuate tho normal seasonal rise in the winter months. The 
mortality was lower during tho past winter than in tho preceding 
winter, particularly in tho cities of Central Euroi)e and in England 
and Wales. Tho rates in the following table are averages of the 
weekly annual rates published in the Report and give tho annual 
rates for periods of four weeks. 


Table 1. —General mortdUy rates hy four-week periods ‘ (on annual hosts) for a 
number of European cities in the winters of J9S3-S4 and 19S4-S5 


Date,* 4 weeks ending— 


Dec 27. 
Jan 24. 
Peb. 2L 
Mar. 21 


Dec. 27- 
Jau 24- 
Feb 21. 
Mar 21 


105 English 
towns 

Paris * 

_ 

Amsterdam 

Copenhagen 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1023-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1924-25 

— 

1923-24 

1924-25 

14.2 

12 1 

16.1 

16.1 

10 0 

10 3 

11.8 

10.8 

14.6 

14.2 

19 2 

17.0 

11.7 

10.6 

13.5 

11.4 

17.2 

14 8 

17.1 

17 1 

11) 7 

9.4 

13.1 

12.3 

1U.4 

15.0 

<20.4 

< 17.0 

*9.7 

*10.0 

15 8 

13.1 

46 German 
towns 

IVaLsaw 

Budai;)cAt 

Milan» 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-2i 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1921-24 

1924-25 

12.6 

11.5 

14 8 

12. T 

17.8 

15.0 

13.3 

12.9 

13 0 

12 0 

17.7 

15 1 

19 3 

16 0 

14 4 

13 8 

13.0 
< 14 1 

11.8 
M2 0 

18 4 
* 16 6 

14.2 

*14,6 

23 9 
*24.5 

17 6 
* 19.2 

15 2 

15 7 




1 Weekly rates on an annual basi.s wore averaged for the four-week periods indicated. 

2 Dates are for 1924-25 Rcasou, corresponding jicriods in 1923 24 are given 

8 Original data are by lO-day jicnods, average of tliroc periods has been used, i a., for calendar month. 

* ThrcH* weeks only—average foi inuiod Feb. 22 to Mar H, except for Paris, wlicic average i» for tw'o 
lO-day peiimls 

8 Rates are for calendar months Dtwemticr, January, and February 


In the United States the average mortality rates for 60 cities have 
shown no unusual seasonal increase during the past winter, although 
the average rates in December and January were somewhat above 
those of the previous winter in tho same period. Of the large cities, 
Boston showed the greatest increase over the death rates for the 
1923-24 winter, whereas in San Francisco the rate was more favorable 
this winter than in tho preceding winter. 
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Table 2.—^eneroZ mortalily rates by four^wetk periods in certain cities oj the 
United States, compared for 19B4-25 


60 cities: 

1023- 24_ 

Boston 

1024- 25_ 

1023-24_ 

New York: 
1924-25...-. 

1923- 24_ 

ChicaKo. 

1924- 25_ 

1023-24.... 

Now Orleans: 

1924-25_ 

1023-24.— 
San Francisco. 
192^*25.... 
1923-24_ 


Average mortality rate (annual basis) 
for 4 weeks ending— 


City and year 


Dec. 27 

Jan. 25 

Fob. 21 

Mar. 21 

13.2 

14 4 

14 3 

146 

12.4 

13.6 

14.0 

146 

15.2 

16.7 ‘ 

18.1 

18.2 

13.9 

15.4 j 

15.4 

15.4 

12.5 

13.8 

13. S 

13.2 

11.2 

12.6 

13.3 

141 

11.9 

13.0 

12.8 

13.7 

11.4 

12.6 

12.5 

12 8 

10.9 

21.0 

23 4 

20.4 

18.8 

20.4 : 

23.3 

21.0 

14 5 

15.7 

14.0 

13.0 

15.4 

16.C i 

14 7 

14 6 


Plagxhe .—With the exception of two cases of plague in Egypt, 
one in the Province of Minia reported April 1 and one fatal case at 
Suez on April 2, the countries bordering on the Mediterranean re¬ 
ported no case of plague in the month intervening between the 
publication of the March and April issues of the Epidemiological 
lleport. 

WEEKLY PU&UE MORTALITY IN BRITISH INDIA 



The plague incidence in India is the lowest for this time of year 
since 1922. In the four weeks ended February 14, there were 
13,496 deaths notified, a slight increase over the previous four weeks’ 
total of 11,759 deaths. The increase occurred mostly in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. 
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In Java, where the number of deaths from plague in December, 
1924, was 3,041—the highest ever recorded—there was a marked 
decline in the number of deaths reported during January, a total 
of 2,110 deaths having been notified from January 1 to 28. ^^The 
province of Banjumas, in which pJague has ])een very prevalent 
since June, 1924, has never before been infected,states the Keport, 
otherwise the epidemic has been restricted to those Central Provinces 
which had already been infected and had regularly reported the 
majority of plague deaths in Java. 

Plague, incidence was relatively low in tlie infected areas of Africa 
in December anci January, and it has been declining in most countries. 
Only 7 new cases were reported in the Union of South Africa during 
the 3 weeks ending March 17 as compared with 26 from February 
1-25. In Madagas(‘.ar, on tlic other hand, 228 cases of plague were 
reported in February as compared with 143 in January* 

Cholera ,—Cases of cliolera were reported from Ceylon, Indo-Cliina, 
vSiam, and British India in tlie month preceding that of the publica¬ 
tion of the Epidemiological Keport. The number of cases reported 
was as follows: 


Locality 


reyJon. 

Britir.h liidui 
lndo-('liina 

C’ochin*('hiiia, 

Do_ 

(’’amlxxlia.-.. 
Siam_. 


Little change is sliown in the incidence of cholera in India as com¬ 
pared with tlie previous four weeks’ peiiod. Tli(‘, Ke.port states: 
‘^Nearly all the cases occurred in the PresiderK^ies of Madnus and 
Bengal. Madras was more heavily infected than during the coitcs- 
ponding season of 1924, four-fifths of all the cases reporte<l in India 
occurring here. Cholera never disappears from Btiiigal, and its 
fluctuations here are smaller than in the rest of India.” 

Typhus and relxipsim/ fever ,—The January reports for Russia showed 
little increase in tlie cases of typhus in most of the goyeriunents from 
which data were available. The governments of Nijni Novgorod, 
with 495 cases, and Riasan, with 34G cases, reported the largest num¬ 
ber; the government of Pskov, where typhus has not been prevalent 
in recent years, reported 205 cases as against 124 in December, 1924, 
Only 1 death from typhus was reported in January in the city of 
Moscow, Cases of relapsing fever in Russia numbered about one- 
sixth of the typhus cases. 

In Poland, there were 503 cases of typhus reported during February, 
fewer than in the corresponding period of each of the preceding three 


1 

Date ! 

Number 

1 

Number 

of 

1 . 

of deaths 

Feb 22-Mar 21... 

8 

B 

Jan. ll-Fcb. 7_ 

10»759 

0,418 

Januarv. 

5 


Febiuaiy. 

.Tjmuary.. 

4 




Jtui 25-Feb 21_ i 

I i 

5 
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years. Only 10 cases of relapsing fever were notified during Feb¬ 
ruary. 

The incidence of typhus fever in the Union of South Africa also 
has steadily diminished since 1922. In January, 1925, 96 cases were 
reported. 

Smallfox .—“Smallpox cases were reported during the first months 
of 1925 from England, Prance, Switzerland, Spain, Greece, and 
Eussia; the disease was practically absent from the rest of Europe,” 
states the lieport. The course of the disease in the past year in the 
above-mentioned European countries and in a number of non- 
European countries is shown in Table 3. 

Table 3.— Caae« oj smallpox notified in various countries, 19S4-S5 


Four weeks ending— 


1924 

Jan. 26. 

Feb. 23. 

Mar. 22. 

Apr 19. 

May 17. 

.lime 14.. 

July 12. 

Aug. 9.. 

Sept. 6.. 

Oct. 4.. 

Nov. 1.. 

Nov. 29.. 

Dec. 27.. 


1925 

Jan 24. 

Feb. 21. 

Mar. 21. 


Months 


1924 

January. 

February.—. 

Martjh. 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Augiwt. 

SeptemlHjr... 

October. 

November... 

December.... 

1925 

January. 

February.... 


England 

and 

Wales 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Poland 

Egypt 

India 

(deaths) 

Java 

Hong¬ 

kong 

United 

States 

364 

250 

94 

32 

1,810 

2,407 

• 

304 

39fi 

3,601 

199 

333 

114 

35 

349 

290 

4,591 

337 


215 

86 

3,414 
3, 733 

243 

148 

4 ; 997 



163 

127 

281 

56 

5,334 

454 


86 

132 

3,166 

241 

32 

4 ; 82S 



97 

116 

2, 597 

336 

10 

3,865 

242 

51 

17 

54 

2, 245 

241 

4 

2.565 

167 

15 

23 

42 

1,332 


0 


200 

34 

19 

41 

783 

902 

0 

777 

203 

35 

4 

47 

667 

1,005 

0 

968 

223 

11 

7 

38 

652 

75:{ 

0 

1,340 

318 

11 


12 

831 

f)ll 

1 

2,101 

285 

8 

11 

37 

1,319 

413 

4 

2,437 

416 

10 

10 

8 

2,242 

364 

18 

3,540 

593 


5 

31 



13 

4,276 
3,592 

533 




_ 

■. "“'i 

.....- 

_i 


1 _ 

Russia 

Oroooo 

Spain 

(deatlis) 

France 

Algeria 

I’unis 

Japan 

Canada 

2,639 

6 

64 

.11, T.I,,, 1^ 

12 

7 

26 

462 

505 

3,679 

20 

34 

25 

19 

14 

451 

553 

3,456 

26 

34 

19 

8 

29 

282 

385 

3,518 

38 

14 

23 

7 

17 

297 

307 

2,9.35 

31 

22 

15 

10 

19 

83 

245 

2,002 

49 

38 

32 1 

12 

21 

67 

137 

1,047 

20 

75 

17 j 

9 

19 

51 

66 

567 

8 

127 

20 

5 

45 

1 

83 

683 

4 

158 

0 1 

61 

34 

2 

93 

650 

5 

187 

15 

67 

80 

1 

185 

718 

2 

209 

8 

111 

163 

0 

112 

861 

2 

252 

. 15 

156 

140 

5 

120 


30 


10 

170 

126 

135 


206 

218 




37 

166 







Influenza .—In most countries influenza was less prevalent during 
the past winter than in the corresponding season a year ago, and 
the epidemics which were reported seem to have been very mild. 
In England and Wales the mortality from influenza was only about 
one-half that in the preceding year. 
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tnfluonza is reported to have been widespread in Russia during 
tlie winter, but the type was mild. 

Lethargic encephalUi^.—The incidence of lethargic encephalitis con¬ 
tinued high in England and Wales in comparison with that reported 
by other countries. Althougli tlie number of cases in England was 
increasing .slightly during tlie first (piartcr, the March incidence was 
less than in tlie same period of 1924. 


Namber of caacs of lethargic enrephaJitis in 
England and Wales in the first quarter of 
102S, 1994, and 1995 


Four v/Pfks ending - 

1V23 

1921 

1025 

Jan. 26. 

60 

56 

104 

Feb 23..__ 

151 

ir>o 

231 

Mai 22. 

184 

307 

261 

Apr. li> . 

145 

806 







PoliomijeVith .—In New Zealand an outbreak of poliomyelitis 
began during the latter part of November and seems to have reached 
its maximum tlie middle of February. “ Cases incurred in all the 
provinces,” according to the Report. From November 10 to Feb¬ 
ruary 23, 622 cases and 80 deaths were reported. The weekly figures 
are given below: 


Number o/ cases of poliomyelitis reported in New Zealand 


Week fiKling— 

1924 


102.5 

C\' 1 S 0 S 

Deaths 

Week ending— 

Pasas 

Deaths 

1 

0 

0 

Jun 5..___ 

10 

2 

Nov 17 

! 0 

0 

! Jan 12___ 

30 

4 

N ov 24 ...... 

1 1 

1 

' Jan. 10... 

60 

4 

I . 

3 

0 

1 Jmi 26... 

58 

0 

Tlpp M _ ... 

0 

0 

i Feb 2. 

88 

10 

15 .... 

13 

4 

1 Feb 0_ 

104 

19 

T)pf* 22 - _ - 

11 

2 

j Feb 16. 

138 

6 

JlpCi 20 

12 

3 

1 Ffb 23. 

79 

10 




1 


1 


Scarlet fever. —Si'arlet fever was more prevalent during the past 
winter than during the preceding two wunterB in the Netherlands, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, and Russia. Tlie February reports 
showed a lower incidence of scarlet fever in nearly all European coun¬ 
tries. 

Diphtheria .—The incidence of diphtlieria was somewhat higher 
during ihe winter of 1924-25 than in tlie winter of 1923-24 in western, 
central, and northern Europe. The lowest incidence in recent months 
has been reported from eastern Europe. 
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B£PORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON OFFICIAL WATER 
STANDARDS—CORRECTION 

In thft Report of Advisory Committee on Official Water Standards, 
published in Public Health Reports for April 10, 1925, the “equa¬ 
tion of probability curve” for Case a (first line in the table on page 
707) should read y — 50c““^ instead of y = 50e~"^. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 23,1925 


Summary oj iv/ormation received hy telegraph from industrial insurance com" 
panics for week ended May 23^ 1925, and corresponding week of 1924. {From 
the Weekly Health Index, May 28, 1925, issued hy the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 


May 23, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force-.__ 59, 943, 647 56, 109, 722 

Number of death claims___- 11, 906 11, 057 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 4 10. 3 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 23, 1925, infant mortedity, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924^ (From the Weekly Health Index, May 28, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended May 
23, 1925 

Annual 
death 
rate i)cr 
1,(KK) 
corrti- 
spondmg 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
May 23, 
1926* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
May 23, 
1925 

Corre- 

spf>xiding 

weok, 

1924 

Total (65 cities).. 

6,807 

12.8 

»12 4 

804 

s 833 









Akron...—.. 

35 



6 

1 

66 

Albany * . 

38 

16 6 

17.6 

5 

2 

111 

Atlanta_ 

83 



13 

6 


Baltimore * . 

230 

15.1 

14. i 

19 

27 

56 

Birmingham.. 

75 

19 0 

17.4 

9 

8 


Boston. 

232 

15.4 

13.6 

40 

21 

106 

Bridgeport.... 

26 



2 

4 

32 

BuiTalo.. 

130 

12.2 

12. i 

20 

15 

81 

Cain hi idge. 

23 

10.7 

12 6 

1 

3 

17 

Camdou. 

27 

10 9 

12.4 

3 

2 

40 

Chicago * . 

659 

11.5 

12 6 

81 

136 

72 

Cincinnati. 

124 

15.8 

16.6 

13 

13 

77 

('leveland. 

184 

10.2 

10.6 

24 

31 

60 

Columbus. 

67 

12.5 

11.1 

7 

7 

66 

Dallas. 

44 

11.9 

I 12.2 

6 

6 


Dayton.... 

26 

7.8 

9.6 

2 

1 

32 

Denver. 

78 

14.5 

13 6 

9 

10 


Des Moines. 

38 

13.3 

j 10.4 

1 4 

1 

69 

Detroit ...... 

267 



55 

48 

93 

Duluth. 

17 

8.0 

14.0 

0 

5 

0 

Brio. 

21 



2 

4 

39 

Fall River*. 

26 

11 2 

13.4 

3 

5 

43 

Flint. 

20 

8.0 

4 2 

3 

2 

49 

Fort Worth ... 

41 

14.0 

5.3 

4 

2 


Grand Rapids. 

44 

16.0 

5.6 

9 

1 

140 

Houston. 

50 

15.8 

12.7 

9 

5 


Indianapolis... 

80 

11.6 

D.l 

7 

11 

48 

Jersey City. 

70 

11.6 

13.2 

11 

10 

77 

Kansas City, Kans.. 

26 

11.0 

11.1 

1 

1 

21 

Kousas City, Mo. 

94 

13.3 

14.1 

7 

12 



* Annual rate i)er 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 jear i)er 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. C'lties left blank arc not in the regirtratioo area for births. 

0 Data for 64 cities 

«Deaths lor weok ended Friday, May 22, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain lar^e ciiics of the United Siatei during the week 
ended May 1925^ infant mortality^ annual death raiCf and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 —Continued 


Los Angelos. 

Louisville. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Memphis. 

Milwauko<». 

Minneapolis- .. 

Nashville * . 

Now nedfortl. 

New Haven. 

New Orleans.. 

New York. 

flronx Borough. 

Brooklyn Borough .. 

Manhattan Borough. 

Quetuis llomugh. ... 

Uiehniond Borough.. 

Newark, N J... 

Norfolk . 

Oakland. 

Oklahoma City. 

Omaha. 

Paterson. 

I’hiladelphia. 

Pittsburgh . 

Portland, Oreg. 

Providence. 

Iliehmond--.. 

Kochester... 

St. Louis. 

St, Paul. 

Salt Lake City*. 

San Antonio... 

San Francisco. 

Schenectady. 

Seattle . 

SonuTville... 

Spokane. 

Spimgfield, Mass. 

Syracuse. 

Tacoma. 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

tJtJca.. 

Washington, f). ('. 

Waterbary. 

W’llmington, Del. 

W^orcester. 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown. 


W^eek ended May 
23,1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Week 
eiidcil 
May 23, 
1925 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

21.5 



32 

32 

m 

16.9 

20 0 

7 

7 

in 

13.9 

13.5 

0 

8 

19 

9.5 

f).5 

4 

1 

70 

20 9 

13 9 

13 

3 

145 

15.1 

10.3 

21 

22 

96 

11.8 

12,2 

9 

12 

48 

18.4 

19.4 

7 

5 

22 

8 5 

10.2 

1 

4 

42 

12 2 

8.0 

3 

4 

105 

20 8 

18.8 

29 

11 

1.415 

12.1 

12.1 

176 

173 

155 

9.0 

9.8 

16 

16 

496 

n 6 

11 2 

63 

.57 

610 

14.1 

14 2 

82 

79 

114 

10.4 

ll.l 

13 

20 

40 

15.6 

11 6 

2 

1 

94 

10 8 

10.8 

9 

13 

33 



6 

8 

41 

8 4 

10 1 

4 

4 

23 



4 

9 

42 

10,3 

12 5 

5 

6 

48 

17.7 

7.8 

7 

2 

518 

13 6 

12.0 

57 

47 

179 

14 8 

12.8 

23 

26 

79 

14.6 

13.3 

6 

8 

59 

12 6 

! 10.9 

9 

8 

51 

14.3 

1&2 

5 

9 

87 

13 7 

11.7 

12 

4 

217 

13.8 

12.8 

12 

22 

81 

17 2 

10.7 

5 

4 

30 

11 9 

12.2 

2 

3 

46 

12 1 

17.7 

10 

17 

135 

12.0 

10 9 

18 

8 

16 

8.2 

11.4 

1 

3 

68 



10 

8 

31 

15 8 

13 6 

2 

2 

33 

15.8 

mo 

2 

2 

33 

11.3 

9.1 

4 

1 

57 

15.5 

13 0 

5 

c 

17 

8.5 

10.6 

2 

3 

57 

10.3 

12.8 

7 

I 10 

33 

13,0 

14.1 

1 

8 

32 

15.6 


2 


106 

11.1 

13.0 

9 

11 

27 



5 

2 

27 

11.5 

10.0 

5 

2 

35 

9.2 

16.3 

2 

8 

21 

9.8 

10 9 

4 

3 

22 

7.2 

12.8 

1 

4 


Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
wet^k 
ended 
May 23, 
B125 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, May 22« 1925, 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 30, 1925 

Summary of ivformation received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended May 30^ 1925, and corresponding week of 1924, (From the Weekly 
Health Index, June 2, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department 


of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

May 30, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force... 60, 037,150 66, 210, 959 

Number of death claims... 10, 495 8, 300 

Death claims per 1,000 i^olicies in force, annual rate. 9. 1 7. 7 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 30, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924. (From the Weekly Health Index, June 2, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Total (04 cities) 

Akron. 

Albany *. 

Atlanta. 

lialtiinore * . 

nirniiughuiu. 

Boston. 

Bridgeport. 

Buffalo. 

Cambridge. 

Camden. 

Chicago *. 

('indnuati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Dallas... 

Dayton. 

Denver. 

Des Moines. 

Detroit. 

Duluth. 

Eri«i. 

Fall Kivor * . 

Flint. 

Fort Worth. 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston. 


, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo-, 

Los Angeles. 

Louisville... 

lyowdl. 

Lynn. 

Memphis. 

Milwaukei'. 

Minneapolis. 

Nashville C. 

New Bedford. 

New Haven. 

New Orleans. 


IndianMioiis 
Jersey City. 
Kansas City 



’ Annual rate per 1,000 potmlation 

' Deaths under I year iier 1,000 births-~an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for (53 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday. May 29,1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large dtics of the United Staten during the week 
ended May SOy 1925, infant mortalityy annual death raiCy and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 —Continued 


1 

City 

Week ended May 
30,1925 

Annual 
death 
rale per 
l.tKKl 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
May 30 , 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Mav 30, 
1926 

f'orre- 

spouding 

week, 

1924 

New York. 

i 

1,398 

11.9 

11 9 

152 

160 

61 

Bronx Borough.. 

m 

9.6 

9.9 

16 

18 

62 

Brooklyn Borough. 

474 

U 1 

10 4 

6,5 

,53 

68 

Manhattan Borough. 

612 

H.l 

14 9 

68 

79 

,68 

Queens Borough. 

114 

10 4 

8 0 

12 

9 

60 

Richmond Borough.. 

32 

12. ,5 

10 8 

2 

1 

36 

Newark, N. J. 

88 

10.1 

9.6 

14 

9 

64 

Norfolk. 

37 



5 

3 

89 

Oakland. 

41 

8.4 

ii.i 

3 

8 

36 

Oklahoma City.. 

22 



1 

0 


Omaha... 

67 

10.6 

10 3 

10 

3 

96 

Paterson.. 

27 

9 9 

11 5 

7 

2 

117 

Philadelphia. 

518 

13 6 

12 5 

62 

60 

f 5 

Pittsburgh-. 

148 

12 2 

13 8 

18 

22 

63 

Portland, Oreg. 

63 

0.8 

! 11.6 

8 

3 

31 

Providence. 

66 

14.0 

1 15 0 

7 

14 

56 

Richmond. 

64 

17.9 

12 5 


6 

133 

Rochester. 

00 

14 2 

12 8 

0 

11 

47 

St Paul. 

43 

9.1 

11 8 

1 

8 

9 

Salt Lake City *. 

31 

12.3 

11.8 

2 

6 

31 

San Antonio__ 

01 

16.1 

14.7 

9 

10 


San Francisco. 

112 

lao 

13 4 

7 

11 

iO 

Schenectady..... 

22 

11.2 

6.7 

0 

1 

0 

Seattle.... 

67 



7 

4 

71 

Somerville. 

21 

10.7 

7.8 

3 

1 

80 

Spokane-. 

28 

13.4 

12.6 

2 

1 

44 

Springfield, Mass. 

31 

10 6 

10.6 

2 

4 

30 

Syracuse. 

25 

6.8 

13.9 

2 

10 

25 

Tacoma.' 

15 

7 6 

9.1 

1 

2 

24 

Toledo.1 

72 

13.1 

11.2 

8 

9 

72 

Trenton. 

43 

17.0 

13.7 

5 

4 

81 

Utica. 

37 

18.1 


4 


82 

Washington, D. C. 

144 

15.1 

12.5 

18 

10 

101 

Waterbury_____ 

22 



3 

3 

66 

Wilmington, Del. 

20 

8.5 

11.7 

3 

3 


Worcester. 

U 

14 2 

8 3 




Yonkers. 

24 

11.2 

13 3 



22 

Youngstown.. 

30 

9.8 

11 8 

■i 

■1 



* Deaths for week omled Friday May 29,1925, 

45488"—25t-3 



















































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can cffeciiiehj prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the flgtires are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended June 6» 1925 


ALABAUA 


Chicken per. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery... 

Influenza. 

]Malaria. 

MeasUivs..,... 

Mumps. 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia. 

Poliomyolitis. 

Scarlet fever.-. 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough.... 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pcx. 

Diphtheria. 

Hookworm disease. 

lulluunza. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Pellagra. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Snialhiox. 

Trachoma.. 

Tuberculosis.. 

Tyirhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


Cases 

7 

5 

49 

20 

75 

2 

14 

14 

23 

1 

7 

72 

5 
71 
69 
49 

7 

1 

10 

2 

2 

2 

7 

60 

6 

8 
2 
1 

34 

108 

66 

17 

1 

5 

30 

1 

5 

2 

1 

17 

23 

12 


CALIFORNIA 

Anthrax—Los Angeles.... 

Diphtheria . 

Inlluenra .. 

Ijcpiosy—Los Angeles County 
Lethmgic enceplialltis—Los Angeles, 

Measles. 

Poliomyelitis 

Boikeley. 

Fiesno. 

Ilealdsburg. 

Iwong Beach. 

T/Os Angeles. 

Oakland . 

San Francisco.. 

Santa Cruz. 

liCS Angeles County .. 

Yolo County. 

Real let fever. 

Rniallpox: 

Berkeley. 

Los Angeles... 

Los Angeles County. 

Oakland. 

San Diego. 

Scattering . 

Typhoid fever. 


COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Pneumonia. 

Sewlot fever. 

Septic sore throat. 

Smallpox. 

Tulierculosis. 

Typhoid fever.-. 

Vincent’s angina.-. 

Whooping cough. 


(1268) 


Cases 

1 

86 

19 

1 

1 

84 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

120 

10 

35 

7 

24 

12 

31 

12 


13 

20 

2 

13 

1 

6 

23 

1 

1 

01 

2 

1 

8 
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COTfNECTICUT 

Cases 


Chicken pox. H2 

Diphtheria. ii4 

German measles. 40 

Influenza. 4 

]>,thBrgic encephalitis. 1 

Mcafeles--. 360 

Mumps. 56 

Pneumonia (all forms). 46 

Scarlet fever. C6 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 32 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 150 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox. 1 

Diphtheria. 1 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 7 

Mumps. 4 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Tuberculosis. 6 

Typhoid fever. 2 

FIX)RIDA 

Ceiebrospiniil meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 24 

Diphtheria. 6 

Malaria. 7 

Measles. 6 

Mumps. 84 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Smallpox. 6 

Tetanus... 1 

Tuberculosis. 11 

Typhoid fexer. 12 

Whoopi ng cough. 10 

OEOIK.IV 

Cerebrospiiuvl nioiungitis.. 4 

Chicken pox ....- 86 

Diphtheria... 10 

Dysentery. 77 

liookwornj (iiscase. 7 

Influenza. 38 

Malaria.-. 73 

Measles. 26 

Mumps. 41 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pellagra. 10 

Pneumonia. 43 

Scarlet fever. 3 

Septic sore throat. 10 

Smallpox. 26 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis.-. 62 

Typhoid fover. 65 

Whooping cough. 64 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County. 3 

Kankakee County. I 


iLLiNois—continued 


Diplilhcrir* Cases 

(^)ok ('oiinty. 85 

Scalteiing . 13 

Influenza.. 21 

Lethargic encephalitis,.!. 5 

Measles. 1,458 

Pneumonia. 202 

Poliomyelitis. 

Christian County. 1 

McClcan County. X 

Scarlet fever: 

Champaign County. 6 

Clinton County. 8 

Cook County. 245 

Jaekson County. 6 

Kane County . 6 

Ogle County . 7 

St. fMair County. 5 

Sangamon County. 7 

Stephenson County. 7 

Vermilion County. 6 

ScAttering. £0 

Smallpox: 

Champaign County. 3 

Cook ('ounty. 8 

Franklin County.... 6 

Jackson County. 3 

Pulaski Couixty. 3 

Woodford ("ounty. 17 

Scattering . 23 

Tiib(‘rcuk>sis. 310 

Typhoid fexer. 

('ook County... 6 

Scattering. 19 

W hooping cough.. 328 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox. 94 

Diphtheria. 26 

Influenza. 28 

Measles.. 245 

Mumps. 1 

Pncuruoiua.. 2 

Scarlet fever: 

Allen County. 27 

Klkhart County. 18 

Laportc County. 0 

Alarion (.^ounty...,. 9 

Kt Joseph County. 20 

Scattering. 51 

Smallpox. C3 

Trtichoma. I 

Tuberculosis. 50 

Typhoid fever. 14 

Whooping cough. 41 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 9 

ScarM fever. 24 

SmaUjxox. 12 

Typhoid fever. 1 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox. 43 

Diphtheria. 7 

German meiisle"—-. 1 

Influenza. 8 
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xAMSAS-contlnued ^ 

Cases 


Measles. « 

Mumps. 77 

Pneumonia. 11 

Poilomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet liiror.— 31 

Smallpox.—.*- fi 

Tuberculosis, .. 

Typhoid fover.. 4 

Whooping cough. fiS 

LOt^WlANA 

Ccrobrospinal meningitis. 1 

Diphtheria.!.— 6 

Influenza.-.. 16 

Lepiosy. 1 

Malaria. 24 

Pneumonia.— 68 

Scarlet fever. 22 

Smnilpox. 6 

Tuberculosis.- 46 

Ty])hoIcl fever. 69 

MAINK 

Chicken jiox. 12 

Diphtberm,. 3 

German measles. 3 

Influenza. 8 

Measles. - 9 

Mumps,. 96 

Pneumonia. 8 

Poliomyelitis.-. 1 

Scarlet fever. - 11 

Tuiieroulosis. 14 

Ti'phoid fever. 1 

Vincent’s angina. 1 

Whooping cough. 6 

MARTLAHD 

Corebrospinal uiGiuugitis. .... 2 

Chicken i>ox... 99 

Diphtheria. 26 

Ileocclitis. 2 

Influenza. 19 

Malaria. 1 

Measles.— 65 

Mumps... 63 

Pneumonia. 

Broncho. 17 

Lobar. 40 

Scarlet fever. 64 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Smallpox. 3 

Tuberculosis... 70 

Vincent’s angina. 2 

Whooping cough. 110 

Typhoid fever.. 11 

MASSACHUSETTS 

C^erobrospuml meningitis. 1 

('hlekenpcx,.. 193 

C nilunctivitis (suppurative). 21 

Diphtheria. 100 

German meiwles... 359 

Hookworm d isease. 2 

Influenza. 8 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles. 888 

Mumps. 55 


MAssACi^niTTS-^oiitinued 

Cases 


Ophthalmia neonatorum. 22 

Pellagra... 2 

Pneumonia (lobar). 76 

Poliomyelitis. I 

Scarlet fever. 219 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Tetanus. 2 

Trachoma. 4 

Trichinosis. 4 

Tuberculosis: 

Pulmonary. 130 

Other forms. 67 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 140 

uicnroAN 

Diphtheria. 84 

Measles. 711 

Pneumonia. 221 

Scarlet fever. 391 

Smallpox. 27 

Tuberculosis. 79 

Typhoid fever... 10 

Whooping cough . 289 

MINNE.SOTA 

Chicken pot.. 206 

Diphtheria. CO 

Influenza. 3 

Measles . 29 

Pneumonia.. 1 

Scarlet fever. 181 

Smallpox. 11 

Tubeiculasis . 65 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whoopi ng cough. 30 

lilSSISHII 11 

Diphtheria. 6 

Scarlet fever. 1 

Smallpox. 8 

Typhoid fever. 11 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 6 

Diphtheria. 1 

Gorman measles. 12 

Measles. 14 

Mumps... 35 

Scarlet fever.. 51 

Smallpox. 10 

Tuberculosis.. 4 

Typhoid fever. 8 

W’hooping cough. 17 

NEW JJilBSfiT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 4 

Chicken pox. 195 

Diphtheria. 81 

Influenza.. 2 

Measles.. 494 

Pneumonia. 140 

PoUomyeUtis.. 8 

Scarlet fever. 224 

Smallpox. 10 

Trachoma. 1 

Trichinosis. 2 

Typhoid fever,. 10 

Whooping cough. 187 
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NEW MEXICO 

Casps 


Cbicken pox. 9 

Diphtheria. 3 

German measles. 2 

Malaria. 1 

Measles. 7 

Mumps.- 4 

Pellagra. 2 

pneumonia. 7 

Rabies in animals. 2 

Scarlet fever.— 5 

Trachoma,....-.- 1 

Tuberculosis.- 9 

Tularaemia.. 1 

Typholdfever.— 2 

Whooping cough. 2 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Diphtheria.-.-.- 100 

Innuonaa...- &5 

Measles.- BtH*} 

Pneumonia....-.—.. 294 

PoiioTTiyehtis.-.- 1 

Searletlcvcr.- 2M 

SinalltK'x.. 

Typhoid lever. 21 

Whooping cough.-.- 109 


NORTH CAROLINA 


riuokcn pox.. 

Diphtheria.- 25 

German monsks. 4 

Measles.- 20 

Scarlet fever.- H 

Smallpox.- 49 

T>phuid fever. 13 

Whooping cough. 98 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Orrbio.spinul meningitis -Rcckham 

Chicken pox_.. 

Diphtheria. 

IiilUicnza. 

Measles . 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever: 

Wasiiington. 

Scattering,. .. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever: 

Stephens. 

Scattering... 

Whooping cough. 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. 

Scattering. 

Influensa. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia_-. 


1 

13 
11 
49 

5 

14 
29 

8 

19 

9 

16 

28 

26 


3 

19 

15 

10 

3 

4 
21 
12 


i Deaths. 


OREGON—continued 

Case* 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 1 

Scarlet fever. 11 

Smallpox- 

Malheur (^ounty.. 13 

Scattering. 7 

Tuberculosis. 23 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 19 

SOPTH nAKOTA 

Measles. 7 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia.... * .... 3 

Scarlet fever. 34 

Smallpox. 4 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 2 

\£RMONT 

Chicken pox. 28 

Diphtheria. 1 

Measles. 17 

Mumps. 7 

Scarlet lever. 36 

Whooping cough. 0 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox: 

Henry County. 1 

Prince George County. 1 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox. 134 

Diphtlierm. 33 

Oeiman measles. 22 

lA'iiTosy—'King County. 1 

Meask’S. 12 

Mumps. 101 

Scarlet lever. 46 

Smallpox. 38 

I'uiH'reulosis. 19 

Tyidimd fever. 4 

Wboopiug cough. LOO 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria. 4 

Scailet fever. 32 

Smallpox.. 3 

Typhoid fever. 4 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox. 36 

Diphtheria. 12 

German measles. 48 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

MeiiKle^s. 164 

Munitis. 66 

Pneumonia. 13 

Scarlet fever. 12 

Smallpox. 40 

Trachoma. 1. 1 

Tuberculosis... 25 

Whooping cough. 33 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox..,^.... 101 

Diphtheria. 30 

German measles.,.. 172 

Influenza.*. 78 

Measles.—^. 222 
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wiscoNSiN—cont imied 


Scattering-Continued Cases 

Mumps.-. 136 

rneuinonia.- 21 

roUoinyehtis. 1 

Scarlet fever.—. 68 

Su)UI!po\.— 19 

Tuhorculesis . 17 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whoopi ng cough. 66 


Reports for Week ! 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 9 

Diphtheria.-. 12 

Influenza. 1 

Measles. 28 

Pneumonia. 20 

Scarlet fever.— 17 

TuU'rculosks. 27 

Typhoid fevi'T. 3 

W lioouing cough. 19 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY 

The following summary of monthly State reports u 
which reports arc received during the current week. 


WtOMWC 

Oases 


Chicken pox. 6 

Diphtheria...-. 1 

Influenza... 1 

Mumps--. 7 

Pneumonia...* 3 

UocUy Mountain spotted (ever—Johnson... 1 

Scarlet fever.. 1 

Whooping cough.. 8 


May SO, 1925 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Cases 


Chicken pox. 11 

Diphtheria... 2 

German measles. 3 

Measles. 3 

Pneumonia. 6 

Scai'let fever. 13 

Smalliiox... S 

Trachoma. I 

Tuberculosis. 1 

Wliooping cough. 10 


REPORTS FROM STATES 

published weekly and covers only those Stales from 


state 1 

C’erc- 

bro- 

spinal 

monln- 

gUl3 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

I Mea¬ 
sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

Utis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

April, ms 











Colorado. 


86 

36 


28 



107 

2 

8 

Iowa_-_ 1 

i ; 

65 



37 


2 

131 

37 

1 

3 

May, I9i6 










Arizona. 

1 

6 

24 


396 



23 1 

3 

12 




j 

.] 








PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradica- 
tive measures from the cities named: 


Los AngdeSf Calif. 

Week ended May 23, 1925: 

Number of rats examined...’___ 2, 625 

Number of rats found to be plague infected___ 1 

Number of squirrels examined___ 1, 247 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected. 1 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to May 23, 1925: 

Number of rats examined... 104, 400 

Number of rats found to be plague infected...... 187 

, Numl^er of squirrels examined_ 14, 924 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected_ 9 


Deal of discovery of last plague-infected rodent. May 26, 1925, 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 
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Oaklandy Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended May 23, 1925: 

Number of rats tra))ped__ 2, 254 

Number of rats fotind to be plague infected__ 0 

Number of scpiirrcls examined___.*__ 677 

Number of squirrels found to Ikj plague infected__ 0 

Totals; 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1 to May 23, 1925__ 48, 081 

Number of rats found to be plague infected... 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to May 23, 1925-.. 1, 273 

Numlxir of squirrels found to be plague infected_ 0 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of Inst human case. Sept. 10, 1919. 


New Orleansf La. 

Week ended May 23, 1925: 

Number of vessels inspected__ 341 

Number of inspections made___ 1, 018 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas.. 22 

Number of rodents examined for plague____ 5, 658 

Number of rodents found to l>e plague infected..- 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1921, to May 23, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague___ 108, 645 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected___ 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

TULARAEMIA IN TEXAS 

Two cases of tularaemia have been reported from Texas. One 
case at Longview, April 29, 1925, and one at Bryan, May 5. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria.- For the week ended May 23, 1925, 35 States re¬ 
ported 1,292 cases of di])litheria. For the week ended May 24, 
1924, the same States rc{)orted 1,532 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and three eities, situated in all parts of tlie country and 
having an aggregate population of nearly 28,700,000, reported 845 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended May 23, 1925. Last year, 
for the corresponding week, tliey reported 924 <jases. TIk^ estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 922 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last; nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. —Thirty-two States reported 5,950 crises of measles for 
the week ended May 23, 1925, and 10,274 cases of this disease for 
the week ended May 24, 1924. One hundred and three cities re¬ 
ported 3,321 cases of measles for the week tliis year, and 3,713 cases 
last year. 

Scarlet fever .—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
35 States—this year, 3,014 cases; lost year, 2,716 cases; 103 cities— 
this year, 1,699; last year, 1,308; estimated expectancy, 940 cases. 
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SmaUpox .—For the week ended M&y 23, 1925, 35 States reported 
684 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 1,134 eases. One hundred and three cities reported small¬ 
pox for the week as follows: 1925, 329 cases; 1924, 408 cases; es¬ 
timated pxpeelancy, 118 cases. These cities reported 18 deaths 
from smallpox for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever .—Three hundred and fifty-two cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended May 23, 1925, by 34 States. For 
tlie corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 266 cases. 
One hundred and three cities reported 102 cases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year, and 78 cases for the corresponding week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 66 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia .—Deatlis from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 103 cities, as follows: 
1925, 767 deatlis; 1924, 681 deaths. 

City rcjMrts for week ended May 19^5 

Th© “estimated exiiectimcy " Biveii for diphtheria, polioniyclltLi, scarlet fevei. smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence- how many cases of I he disease imdor 
consideration may be exixjcted to occur during a certain week m the abaenoe of epidemics. It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It Is in most inst'imws the median 
number of case-s lejKirtcd in the eorresiwnding week of the preceding years. When the reports incUido 
several cpideinuis, or when for otlier reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the ejiidemie periods are ex¬ 
cluded and the ostiiiiatod expectancy is the moan number of cases reporte<l for the week during nonepi- 
demie years 

If retKirls have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many >t‘ars as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is Included. In obtaining the c-stimntod expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
wlicn nece,ssary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the disease.^ given in the 
table the ovailable data were not sulhoieiit to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, end 
city 

Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

1 1 

Chick¬ 
en pox 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Dij)litheria 

Influonr-a 

1 

1 

Men- ! 

sirs, 

ra.'sea 

re¬ 

ported 


1 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Cases 

le- 

jwrtecl 

Deaths 

K*- 

IKirted 

Mumps,' 

ctuies 

re- 

fiorted 

NEW ENOLAND 










Maine, 










Portland. 

73,129 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

8 

New llamiishire: 










Concord. 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester. 

' ^1,383 


1 

1 


1 

1 

0 1 

2 

Vermont: 









Bane. 

i U0,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington. 

^,613 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

9 1 

4 

Massachusetts. 










Boston. 

! 770,400 


54 

31 

4 

1 

264 


26 

Fall Itiver.. 

i 120,912 

9 

3 

1 

0 1 

0 

3 

2 

4 

Sbringfleld. 

144,227 

1 

3 

5 

0 ! 

0 

4 

6 

1 

W orcester. 

: 191,927 

13 

4 

4 

0 

0 

47 

0 

8 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket. 

68,799 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Provklemxi. 

242,378 

0 

11 

1 i 

1 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Connecticut 










Bridgeport. 

1 1143, r)f>5 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

13 

o' 


Ilai’tford. 

! M38,036 

0 

6 

5 

0 

1 

5 

1 

4 

Nexv Haven. 

172.967 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

82 

0 

t 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for weekeaded May SS, 19B5 —Coutinued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en IKIX, 
cases, 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

' ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

r«- 

iwrted 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deatlis 

re¬ 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York. 










ButTalo. 

536.718 

18 

12 

12 

6 

0 

289 

2 

12 

New York. 

5,927, m 

214 

267 

335 

12 

16 

268 

^ \ 

leo 

Ilochcster. 

317,867 

2 

6 

4 

0 

0 

6S 

13 

8 

Syracuse.. 

184,511 

17 

7 

4 

0 

0 

19 

17 

5 

New Jersey. 










Camden. 

124,157 

3 

4 

8 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Newark.. 

438,099 

68 

16 

12 

1 

0 

74 

7 

13 

Trenton . 

127,390 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania. 










Philartoiphia.i 

1,922,788 

G 

62 

14 


3 

63 

3 

42 

Pittabui f<b_-_1 

’ 613,442 

45' 

21 

10 


1 

244 

a 

33 

Heading. j 

110,917 


2 

1 


1 

162 

fi 

Q 

Scranton. j 

Hiioas 

1 1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio 










rineinnati.. 

m, 312 

14 

7 

4 


1 

1 

2 

9 

Cleveland... 

88S, 519 

95 

20 

4F 


4 

17 

6 

10 

Columbus. 

261,082 

5 

3 

3 

U 


12 

1 

2 

Toledo. 

26S, 33S 

17 

3 

7 

U 

0 

126 

2 

2 

Indiana 










Fort Wayne... 

93,573 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

Indianapolis.. 

342,718 

42 

6 

2 


1 

24 

0 

g 

South Ih'iui. 

70,709 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Terto Ilauto---_ 

68,939 

4 

0 

2 


1 

19 

0 

1 

Illinois. 

1 







C'hiciigo. 

2,886.121 

64 

102 

54 

11 

3 

63S 

19 

61 

Cicero-. 

55,908 


2 







Springfield. 

61.833 

7 

1 

0 

3 

2 

28 

29 

1 

Michigan 










Detroit. 

995,008 

78 

46 

22 

7 

3 

30 

24 

32 

Flint. 

117,908 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

22 

3 

5 

Cl rand Hapids. 

14.5,947 

0 

2 

3 


1 

140 

1 

0 

Wisconsin. 









Madi.son... 

42,519 

2 

1 

0 

0 


3 

12 


Milwauk(M»..... 

484,595 

63 

12 

10 

0 

0 

261 

41 

24 

Uacine....,. 

64,393 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

69 

24 

1 

Superior. 

* 39,071 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Miniuvsota. 










Duluth _ 

106,289 

4 

2 

0 


2 

0 

1 

1 

Miunitapolls_ 

409,125 

45 

15 

42 


4 

60 

2 

4 

St. Paul.. 

241,891 

43 

16 

18 

0 

0 

9 

14 

12 

Iowa- 









Sioux City. 

79,062 

27 

1 

0 

0 


• 0 

6 


Waterloo __ 

39, G67 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 


Missouri: 









Kansas City. 

351,819 

20 

6 

3 

2 

2 

19 

22 

13 

St. Joseph. 

78,232 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

St Louis. 

803,853 

42 

40 

60 

0 

0 

32 

; 8 


North Dakota. 









Fargo. 

24,841 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Grand Forks.._ 

I 34,647 

1 10 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 

I 








AberdMxi _ 

35.829 

0 

6 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1_ 

Sioux Falls.. 

1 29,206 

0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 









Lincoln,. 

58,761 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Omaha. 

204,382 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 4 

Kansas: 










Totieka. 

62,555 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

82 

1 

Wichita. 

79.2fl 

24 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 0 


1 Population Jan, 1,1925. 
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City reporlB for week ended May 23y 1923 —Continued 


Division, Ptatc, and 
cily 

Popula¬ 

tion 

July L 
im, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Ca.ses, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

rc- 

I>ortcd 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Dcinwiire 









W ilniinelon. 

117,728 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

19 

1 

Maryland 









Baltimore. 

773,680 

95 

18 

22 

10 

2 

12 

51 

rumiKTland. 

32,361 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 

11,301 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

Distiirt of ('olurnbia; 









WashinRton. 

1 437,671 

11 

10 

U 

0 

0 

35 

0 

Virginia: 









Lynchburg. 

30,277 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

Norfolk. 

m.m 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

44 

Itichninml. 

181,044 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

28 

4 

Roanoke . 

56, 502 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

West Virginia: 










45. 507 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 


.67,018 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Wheeling. 

156,208 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Noith ('arolina: 









RHlcigh. 

29,171 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington. 

35,719 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Winston-SfUera. 

56,2.J0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

fiouth ('arolina: 









(’hftik'ston. 

71,245 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(’'oluiiibui __ 

39,688 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

8 

OuH'nville. 

2f>, 789 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia* 









Atlanta. 

222,963 

13 

1 

2 

24 

1 

0 

7 

Bril ns wick. 

15,937 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pavanniib. 

89,448 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

4 

Florida 









Vi'tcrsimrg. 

24.403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa.-. . ..._ 

50,050 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


EAST SOUTH CENTO AT, 








Kcntwkv: 









Tovington. 

57,877 

0 

1 

1 


1 

0 

0 

Ixniisvilie... 

2.67, ()71 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Tennessee 









Mo'iipbis_- 

170.0)7 

8 

2 

0 


1 

9 

1 

Nashville. 

121,128 

1 

1 

0 


6 

4:i 

1 

Alabama* 









Btriniiigliaiu_ 

39.6,901 

8 

1 

3 


3 

5 

2 

Mobile. 

63.8.68 

0 

1 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

45,383 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






1 



Arkansas* 









Foil Smith . 

30, a35 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

Little Rock. 

70,916 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Louisiana: i 






1 



New Orleans. 

. 404, 575 

8 

7 

4 

5 

4 ' 

0 

0 

Shrevepoit.i 

54,590 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma ! 









Oklahoma. 

101,150 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 









Dallas.— 

177,274 

16 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Galveston. 

46,877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston... 

154,970 


3 






San Antonio. 

184,727 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana* 









Billings. 

16,927 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

18 

Greet Falls. 

27,787 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Ilekma... 

112,037 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula. 

112,668 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Idaho: 









Boise. 

22.806 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

« 


1 Population Jan. 1,1025. 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


2 

34 

0 

0 

5 

1 

3 

4 
1 

2 


3 

2 

1 

3 

1 


0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 


2 

5 

7 

2 

7 

1 

0 


0 

6 

1 

8 

3 
0 

4 


0 


ooe»e« 
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City reports for week ended May SS, Continued 


Division, Stato, and 
pity 


MOUNTAIN —contmuod 


Colorado 

Denver. 

rucblo. 

New Mexico 
Alhuquorque. 
Arizona* 

Phoonix. 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada. 

Keno. 


PAcinc 

Washington* 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma. 

California. 

I^os Angeles.-. 
Sacramento ... 
San Francisc-o. 


Popula¬ 
tion 
July 1, 
1^23, 

tistimatcd 


272,031 
43,519 

113,899 
12f), 241 
12,429 


1315.685 
104, 673 
101,7;« 

66f5, Krvl 
69,950 
5.39,038 


Chick¬ 
en pox. 

CPSOS 

re¬ 

ported 


Diphtheria 


Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiwct- 

aney 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Influenza 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Deaths 
re¬ 
port eti 


M ea¬ 
sier!, 
cases 
le- 

ported 


Mumps. 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


IMeu- 

inonia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


12 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 


23 

2 

6 


Division, State, 
and city 


NEW KN(iLAND 

Maine* 

Portland. 

Now Hampshire: 

Concord_ 

Manchester— 

Vermont 

Barre. 

Burlington.... 

MaSssacliUsotts 

Boston. 

Fall River.... 

Springfield--- 
Worcester 
BbCKlc Island 
Pawtucket - - 
Providence. 

Coniiecti(‘ut 

Bridgeport.. - 

Hartford. 

New Haven-- 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York; 

Buffalo. 

New York. 

Rochester. 

Syracu.se.. 

New Jensey* 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburgh -...| 

Reading- 
Scranton 

I Population Jan. 1,1920. 


Scarlet fever 

Small riox 

Tuber- 

CUioMfL 

deaths 

le- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

caiLses 

CtUSPS, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exix’ct- 

ancy 

('ascs 

le- 

portod 

Cases, 

esti- 

inatwl 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Ca.ses 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiH'Ct- 

ancy 

Civses 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 

2 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

49 

67 

1 

0 

0 

16 

2 

5 

1 


232 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

26 

5 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

37 

7 

12 

0 

0 

U 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

35 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 1 

0 

10 

34 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

34 

42 

18 

24 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

10' 

12 

190 

285 

0 

0 

0 

*105 

11 

30 

2 

1.58 

L41 

12 

.57 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

14 

84 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

! ® 

0 

0 

8 

67 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

18 

2.5 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

66 

105 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

33 

71 

i 

21 i 

0 

0 

2 ' 

43 

5 

2 

3 

17 

518 

23 

88 

0 

0 

0 

12 

r 

2 

0 

16 

179 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

35 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 



* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended May S3, 19SS —Continued 



1 Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 












Division, Statf, 

Cases, 


Cases, 

(■ases 

Death.s 

eulosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

and city 

eati- 

Cases 

esti* 

esti- 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

rc- 

re- 


fXIKJCt* 

ported 

e\i>ect* 

fKirted 

ported 

cxix^ct- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



aijcy 


ancy 




ancy 





EAST NORTH 









i 



{‘ENTKAL 












Ohio: 












Cincbinati- 

10 

17 

2 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

1 

4 

124 

Cleveland. 

19 i 

16 

1 

1 

0 

6 

2 

2 

0 

65 

184 

Columbus. 

6 

25 

2 

16 1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 1 

13 

67 

Toletio. 

14 

11 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 1 

37 

57 

Indiana: 








0 

1 



Fort Wayne... 

' 2, 

6 

3 1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

28 

Indianapolis... 

14 

8 

6 ! 

4 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

20 

85 

Houth Hond .. 

3 

16 

0 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Terre Uautc... 

1 ^ 

8 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

niinois* 

1 







3 

1 


659 

Chicago. 

68 

225 

2 

8 

1 

63 

3 


98 


1 

0 




0 





Springfield--.. 

Michigan: 

2 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Detroit. 

71 

127 

! 10 

0 

0 

16 

3 

2 

2 

122 

267 

Flint. 

5 

12 

1 2 

5 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

20 

Grand Hapkis. 

6 

66 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

44 

Wisconsin: 








0 


15 


Madison_ 

2 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 



Milwaukee.... 

26 

13 

2 

46 

12 

JO 

1 

0 

0 

25 

145 

Kacine___ 

5 

5 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Superior. 

2 

12 

2 

1 

0 

1 

u 

0 

0 

0 

11 

WEST NORTH 










CENTRAL 












Minnesota* 












Duluth. 

4 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

MiimPHSKilii.... 

28 

112 

7 

3 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

3 

96 

St. Paul. 

18 

16 

6 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

28 

80 

Iowa: 







Sioiu City-.-. 
W aterloo. .. 

3 

1 

1 

1 



0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

1 

9 



0 

0 


8 


Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

8 

32 

3 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

19 

04 

St, Joseph. 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

St, Louis. 

29 

79 

1 

4 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

17 

217 

North Dakota: 










Fargo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

<}rand Forks.. 

I 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 


South Dakota* 








Aberdeen.. _ 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Sioiu Foils.... 

1 

3 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska: 










Lincoln. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

20 

Omaha. 

5 

3 


1 14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

42 

Kansiw: 





t 






Topeka. 

1 

2 

0 

C 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

13 

Wichita. 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

22 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 












W’llmington... 

Maryland. 

3 

7 

0 

0 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

27 

230 

Baltimore. 

26 

34 

0 

0 

0 

22 

8 

3 

0 

127 

Cumberlimd-.- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

12 

Fn'derlek. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dist o((\)lumbia: 







• 





Washington... 

Virginia* 

16 

21 

2 

1 

0 

10 

2 

0 

1 

10 

106 

Ivynchhurg...-- 

f 1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

11 

7 

Norfolk. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

27 


Richmond. 

! S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

60 

Roanoke. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! 1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

18 

West Virginia: 
CharU\ston-... 

j 

i 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Huntington... 

1 0 

3 

0 

10 


0 

0 


0 


Wheeling. 

1 2 

2 

0 

0 

0 j 

5 

0 

1 

1 Oi 

n 
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City reports for week ended May 19^5 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

! Smallpox 1 


Typhoid fever 










1 



Whoop- 








1 uber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



eulosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti* 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

dll 


mated 

re- 

muted 

le- 

re- 

le- 

portod 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

1‘auses 


expect- 

iwrted 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

porteil 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





SOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












North Carolinu; 












Raleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Wilmington,.- 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

W inston-Salcm 

1 

0 

2 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

22 

South ('ni olma* 










Chariest on. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

20 

Colunibia_ 

0 

0 

0 

1 



} 

:) 


0 

(Irconviile. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Qeorgn 












Athinta. 

4 

2 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1 

14 

83 

Brunswick- 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

7 

Siivannah_ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

39 

Florida 












St. Petersburg 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

10 

Tampa. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 


31 

EAST HOl'TH 








CENTRAL 





j 







Kentucky: 












Covington .... 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Louisville 

3 

12 

1 

4 

0 

9 

2 

1 

0 

0 

H4 

Tonnc.ssoe 












Memphis. 

4 

6 

2 

15 

0 

6 

1 

5 

0 

23 

70 

Nash VI lie. 

2 


1 

11 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

48 

Alabiimu 












Birrninghiun . 

1 

19 

1 

46 

0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

4 

75 

Mobil''. 

0 

! 

1 

J 

0 ! 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

Moiitgoiiiery.. 

0 

! 0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

15 

WEST SUI^TU 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas* 












Fort Smith . . 
Little Rock--.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 


Louisiana 







New Orleans.. 

2 

9 

3 

1 

0 

15 

3 

6 

3 

77 

105 

Shreveport.... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Oklahoma 












Oklahoma. 

2 

0 

5 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Texas: 












Dallas .... 

2 

0 

3 

16 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

8 

44 

(lalvpston- 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0| 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Houston. 

San Antonio... 

1 


1 




0 





1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

5 

1 

0 


.o' 

40 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana 










0 


Billings_ 

1 

0! 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Great Falls.... 

1 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

4 

! 15 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! h 


4 

Missoula_ 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 ^ 

Idaho. 












Boise_ 

1 

0 


2 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Colorado. 



1 j 

1 

0 

10 




14 

78 

Denver_.... 

11 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pueblo_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

New Mexico. 






3 



0 

0 

> 

Albuquerque-. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Arizona: 

Phoenix.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

19 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

9 

30 

Nevada: 

Heno... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 

7 

3 

2 

9 

0 

0 

2 

25 



1 

0 


92 



6 

0 



0 

0 ! 


25 


Tacoma_ 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

Calilornia. 

I.<os Angeles... 
Sacramento.... 
Bah Francisco. 

13 

1 

14 

27 

1 

13 

1 

0 

1 

29 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

25 

1 

17 

1 

1 

J 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

76 

8 

44 

213 

21 

130 
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Citrj reporU for week end'*d May ^5, i925 —Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Ix'thargic 
j encephalitis 

L 

j Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus fever 

Division, Rtato and 
city 

Cases 

DeatlLT 

Cases 

Deaths j 

j 

Coses 

1 

Deaths 

Cases, 
esti¬ 
mated 
exiwel - 
ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENOIAND 

Massacliusetts: 



1 



1 






Boston. 

Cunuoctiout: 

0 

1 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Haven. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

BulTftto. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York. 

2 

2 

9 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rochester. 

l^'iinsylvanm: 

0 

0 

0 , 

2 

^ \ 
^ i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I’lttsburgh. 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Indiana- 

1 

0 

0 , 

0 

1 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

Terre Uaute. 

Illinois. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

('hicapo.. 

Mieingan. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

Detrokt. 

Wisconsin. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

^ i 

0 

0 

0 

Miiwauhoe. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri. 

0 

0 

1 

1 j 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas City. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BttUuuore. 

District of Coluiiihia 


2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

WiLshingtou. 

Virginia 

(I 

0 

1 

1 

0 

(} 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kicimiotni . 

Norih Carolina, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Italcigh - 

youlh Cfuolirifi 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uicrnville. 

(Jeorgia 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

«! 

0 

0 

0 

AManla. 

Florida. 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tanil>a. 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Memphis. 

Alalnuim 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile . 

O’ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

WEST so UTH C ENTIIAL 

Arkansas* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Little liock. 

Louisiana; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Orleans. . 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport . 

Texiis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dallas. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OaU e-ston . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sim AnUiuio . 

PACIFIC 

Wushington; 

^xmnne ., 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

f) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

IWhur . 

OalifoTuia. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Los Angeles . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco. ... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 
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Th.® following table gires the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the 10-week period ended May 23, 1925. Th® 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases liad an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000, and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ March 15 lo May 23^ 1925—Annual rates 

per lOOfOOO population * 

DIPHTHERIA CASK RATES 


Week cntled— 



Mar 21 

I 1 

iMar 2li| 

\pr 4 

Apr 11 

1 ; 

i Apr 18 

1.1 

Apr. 25! 

j 

M ay 2 

May 9 

May IG 

May 23 

" ' 1 

105 cities. 

lfi7 

I 

2 108 j 

177 

1.58 

, 

1(50 1 

102 1 

1.18 

* 157 

U64 

MM 

New England. 

147 

119 1 

171 1 

1 100 

129 ! 

144 ; 

127 

100 

1.54 

127 

Middle Atlantic.... 

190 

231 1 

241 

1 220 

228 , 

218 

21.3 

212 

238 

203 

East North ( Viitral. 

134 

112 : 

93 

1 96 

110 ; 

113 

110 

113 

no 

i M08 

Wesst North ('’cntial. 

199 

2 <7 1 

220 

1 226 

108 

1S7 

201 

i 278 

•212 

251 

SouthAtlantu 

1.36 

95 1 

«i: 

; 73 

102 1 

108 

104 

' 104 

8.5 

87 

East Fouth Central. 

09 

57 1 

23 

! .34 

4G 

40 

40 

11 

.34 

40 

We.st South Central- 

97 

! 121 i 

HA 

1 107 

1 74 

79 

70 

65 

56 

"32 

Mountain. 

143 

134 ' 

124 

1 10.5 

230 1 

267 

115 

100 

1.53 

J34 

Pacific. 

249 

*179 1 

371 

171 

16.8 

105 

206 

* 123 

« 138 

1G5 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


10.5 cities. 

506 

*507 1 

658 

53J 

589 

M6 

581 

*627 

»G24 

•004 

New England. 

72,5 

7.55 

957 

1,011 

917 

1,217 

1,004 

984 

1,188 

1,051 

Middle Atlantic — 

59M 

6;i3 

734 

680 

815 

782 

734 

797 

768 

i 617 

East North f'cntral. 

77.5 

798 

738 

710 

742 

901 

761 

890 

854 

1 6 9.53 

West North Central. 

93 

89 

77 

58 

91 

102 

79 

112 

•80 

I 236 

South Atlantic. 

189 

LkJ 

209 

207 

256 

295 

.305 

240 

329 

327 

East South Central- 

69 

34 

89 

34 

97 

189 

m 

343 

166 

337 

We.st .South Centra! 

42 

9 

88 

51 1 

65 

37 

28 

32 

14 

*27 

Mountain. 

.573 

38 

219 

57 1 

267 

219 

.W4 

181 

57 

181 

Pacific. 

189 

* 151 

209 

241 

154 

203 

1C2 

*95 

M78 

131 



SCARLET FEVER 

CASE 

RATES 




105 citie-s. 

427 

*419 

409 

367 

342 

360 

309 

i 

! *323 

*352 

•309 

New England. 

544 

604 

’ 534; 

.529 

.350 

407 

430 

415 

358 

3.50 

Middle Atlantic-..- 

417 

405 

436 1 

359 

343 

I 336 

323 

319 

331 

265 

East North Control.: 

498 1 

48.3 

442 

422 

403 

i 433 

324 

,368 

399 

•410 

West North Central. 

792 

755 

736 

847 

661 

G92 

51^ 

818 

•7.34 

556 

South Atlantic. 

146 1 

J67 

17.5 

152 

187 

1 175 

132 

I 108 

165 

146 

East South Central.. 

280 1 

286 

283 

280 

229 

257 

263 

28.3 

326 

246 

West South Central. 

134 

102 

51 

88 

00 

121 

i 111 

88 

74 

*22 

Mountain. 

429 

248 

277 

2.58 

315 

401 

1 334 

277 

353 

324 

Pacific. 

218 

*222 

191 

174 

146 

148 

125 

»151 

*197 

1G2 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
CBSCS report^. Populations u.sod aro estiiriatpd as of July 1, 1923 
> Spokane, Wash., not mcludod. Report not received at time of going to press. 

«Sloin Falls, S. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash . not mcludod, 

< Cicero, Ill., and Hoaston, Tex., not included. 

• Cicero, Ill., not included. 

« Slour Falls, S. Dak., not included, 
f Houston, Tex., not included, 
iTacoma, Wash., not included. 
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S ummary of weekly reports from citieSf March 15 io May 2$^ 1925—Annual rales 
per 100,000 population —Continued 

SMALLPOX CASK RATES 


Week endod— 



Mar. 21 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 J 

Apr.n 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May 16 

May 23 

106 Cl tics. 

63 

*68 

67 

51 

48 

62 

60 

M6 

*46 

•60 

New England_ 

0 

Oj 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. _ 

8 

7 

21 

10 

IS 

12 

8 

6 

7 

2 

Ea.st North ('’entniL 

32 

33 

24 

22 

27 

39 

30 

44 

66 

•71 

est North rcntral. 

102 

135 

87 

97 

85 

89 

76 

60 

•80 

68 

South tinntic.. . . 

67 

67 

49 

43 

63 

79 

63 

45 

37 

66 

East South Central- 

04« 

42.3 

42 

672 

395 

457 

436 

377 

189 

440 

West South Central. 

107 

107 

46 

61 

14 

42 

32 

28 

37 

MIS 

Mountain . 

67 

10 

19 

19 

10 

29 

10 

48 

29 

29 

Pacific. 

212 

1 


255 

148 

162 

264 

206 

* 176 

•191 

186 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities. 

12 

*11 

9 

10 

12 

16 

18 

•14 

•13 

•19 

New England. 

30 

12 

6 

2 

7 

17 

10 

6 

12 

25 

Middle Atlantic .. . 

8 

7 

4 

9 

11 


22 

13 

10 

19 

East North ('entral. 

7 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

9 

6 

•5 

W'est North C'entriil. 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

2 

•0 

4 

South Atlantic .. , 

22 

12 

30 

20 

12 

14 

28 

28 

26 

39 

East South ('entral. 

46 

57 

17 

17 

34 

80 

46 

46 

63 

74 

V\>vSt S(,uih ('entml. 

23 

42 

32 

37 

56 

61 

61 

46 

79 

*54 

Mountain. 

0 

0 

0 

19 

38 

29 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Pacillc. 

0 

*28 

20 

9 

12 

23 

17 

•9 

•3 

6 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities. 

42 

33 

34 

27 

27 

30 

22 

15 

•14 

♦14 

New England. 

30 

30 

35 

32 

27 

30 

20 

10 

7 

6 

Middle Atlantic. 

29 

22 

21 

16 

24 

17 

14 

10 

12 

11 

East North Central 

49 

40 

38 

27 

24 

.33 

23 

16 

11 

i 12 

West North Central- 

42 

40 

.49 

37 

50 

48 

31 

11 

•11 

18 

South .\tlan1ic. 

63 ‘ 

12 

28 

26 

12 

43 

26 

24 

10 

6 

East South (’t'litral- 

120 

80 

69 

74 

80 

86 

61 

f>l 

80 

86 

W^esf South Ceritiul. 

70 

36 

36 

46 

36 

25 

31 

15 

20 

724 

Mountain. 

48 1 

38 

181 

86 

38 

76 

48 

19 

57 

19 

Pacific-. 

12 

53 

29 

12 

29 

12 

12 

16 

12 

26 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


10.6 citie.s. 

217 

206 

m 

201 

192 

203 

167 

1.51 

•127 

<129 

New England. 

211 

219 

2.’>1 

211 

206 

186 

149 

101 

134 

119 

Middle Atlantic -. 

217 

199 

21,5 

190 

20-4 

223 

206 

185 

143 

144 

East North Central. 

222 

214 

182 

190 

190 

211 

148 

130 

12.5 

•125 

Wc'.t North Central. 

173 

166 

193 

228 

171 

136 

72 

77 

•58 

79 

South Atlantic 

290 

252 

2:44 


2;42 

191 

196 

15f> 

136 

134 

Fa'^t South Atlantic. 

m 

269 

269 

343 

206 

286 

194 

100 

166 

137 

West South Central 

178 

168 

168 

168 

173 

158 

127 

138 

112 

*84 

Mountain. 

172 

200 

162 

267 

210 

219 

124 

124 

162 

172 

Padfic. 

131 

159 

159 

119 

98 

147 

127 

123 

78 

135 


3 Spakune, Wash,, not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 
^ Sioux Fails, S. Dak., aiui Tacoma, Wiish., not included. 

* Cicero, 111, and Houston, Tex., not included. 

* Cicero, HI, not included. 

' Sioux Falls, S Dak., not iiuiudod. 

^ Houston, Tex., not ipchided. 

* Tacoma, Wash., not included. 






















Number of cUiee included in summary of weekly reports and agjregale population 
of dtics tn each group, estimated as of July 1, iy23 


Group of ciljcs 

Nuinlnir 
of cUies 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total.1 

lOf) 

97 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 

New England. 

12 

12 

2,098,740 

2,008,745 

Middle Atlaiitk;. 

10 

10 

10,3(M,114 

10,304,114 

East North Central.. 

17 

17 

7, m, 535 

7,032,535 

West North Central. 

14 

11 

2,515.:i30 

2,381,454 

South Atlantic. 

22 

22 

2,5<UU10I 

2,505,001 

East South Central. 

7 

7 

911,885 

911,885 

West South ('entiul. 

8 

0 

1,124,504 

1,023,013 

Mountain.... 

0 

0 

540,445 

540,445 

Pacific. 

i\ 

"6 

1,797,830 

1,275,841 


45488"—251--4 













FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


ESTHONIA 

Communicdble dweases — March, 1925 .—During the month of 
March, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Itepublic 
of Ksthonia as follows: Cerebrospinal meningitis, 1; diphtheria, 40; 
scarlet fever, 35; tuberculosis, 207; typhoid fever, 69; typhus fever, 2. 
Population, 1,107,059. 

ITALY 

Malta fever — Catania—Syracuse Province—April 20-May 3, 1925 .— 
Malta fever has been reported in Italy as follows: Catania—April 27- 
May 3, 1925: (3ne case; Province of Syracuse, April 20~May 3, 1925: 
('ases, 3. 

LATVIA 

Commanicahh diseases — March, 1925 —During the month of March, 
1925, cornmimicablc diseases were notified in tlio Republic of Latvia 
as follows: 


Dispiisc 

Coses 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal TncmiiRitis. 

2 

Rabies.... 

3 

262 

3 

78 

4 

Chick,‘n pox. 

Scarlet fever__ 

Djphthcm. 1 

69 

j Smallpox 

Dysentery. 

3 

! Tvphoid fex or. . . 

Measles . . 

435 

Typhus fever.. 

Muinjis ('epideniie). 

2(W 

1 

Whoopm? cougli. 

122 

riuiitvphoKi . 



Popaliilioii, ostimatoci, 2,0(K),000. 

MEXKJO 


Typhus fever—Tampico — May 29, 1925.-" A case of typhus fever 
was reported at Tampico, Mexico, May 29, 1925. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Communicahle diseases — April, 1925 .—During the month of April, 
1925, communicable diseases were notified in the Canal Zone and at 
Colon and Panama as follows: 


Disease 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Non-resident 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths j 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Chicken pox. 

5 i 


1 


31 

1 

3 


40 

1 

Diphihejria. 





6 

2 




2 

Dysentery . 


_i_ 




1 

" 1 

J 


Uookworh disease. 

1 


' 8 


44 


24 


77 


leprosy. 


1 







1 


Malaria. 

33 




2 


24 

2 



Measlivs...^. 





4 


14 


18 


McumRitls. 


.1 



3 

3 


3 

3 

Mumps.. 

2 

_ 




5 


7 


Pneumonia » . 


3 1 


2 


i 12 


9 



Tuberoulosla » . 


3 ! 


V 


9 


2 


1 23 

Typhoid fever.. 







1 


j[ 




1 1 1 

1.1 



t 




> As many cases are not reported until death occurs, this report shows only tlio number of deaths. 

(1284) 




























































1285 ^ttiie 12, ms 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The repcMTts contained in the fcllowiiif; tables miifit not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of eountries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 12, 1925 ^ 

CHOLEftA 


Place 

Date 

("ases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India n.,- - _ _ 




Mar. 29-Apr. 11, 1925. Cases. 

5,95ft, deaths, 3,926. 

Mai 22'28, 1925: Cases, 82; 
deaths, 28. Delayed report. 

Calcutta____ 

Apr. 12-18 

55 

5.3 

Madras... 

Apr. 2(V-May 2_ 

Apr. 12“26. 

1 

Rangoon__ 

6 

5 


Siam* 

Bangkok... 

Mar 22-Apr 4_ 

3 

2 







PLAGUE 


Brazil* 

Apr. 19-May 2_ 

Apr 16-30. 

2 

2 


Ecuador* 

Ouaytiuil...___...... 

3 

2 

Rats taken: 10,683; found In» 
foeted, 43. 

Hat.s taken: 10,038; found in¬ 
fected, 27. 

Apr. 30-May 6, 1925; Cases, 4 
Jan l-May ft, 1925 ('ases, 28; 
deaths, 18 Corresponding 
period, 1924—oases, 203. 

Bubonic 

Do. 

May 1-15. 

1 

2 





Province — 

Assiout... 

May 2. 

1 

1 

Fay oum__ 

. ..do. 

1 

1 

Hepticomic. 

Bubonic 


May 5. 

2 

2 





Mar. 29-Apr. 4, 1925: Cases, 
10,904, deaths, 9,405. 


Apr. 12-18. 

10 

6 

Rangoon_....._ 

Apr. 12-25. 

58 

51 


Java- 

East Java— 

Mar 26-Apr. 1_ 

Apr 11-17. 

3 

4 


West Java— 

12 

12 

Province. 

Siam: 

Bangkok ... 

Mar 22-Apr. 4- 

7 

7 

Straits Sottleinonts. 

Apr 12-18. 

6 

7 







SMALLPOX 

Chi^: 

Apr. 19-May 2_ 


10 

Prevalent in surrounding dis* 

Chungking. 

. -do. 

Apr. 19-25.. 



tnct 

Widc'Jy diffused. 

Present. 

Mauohuria— 

Apr 29-May 5- 

1 



Egypt: 

Apr 23-29. 

1 



Great Biitain 

Apr. IS'May 9_ 

May 10-10. 

508 



Newcastle-on-Tync- 

2 



i .. 



Mar. 29~Apr. 11, 1925: Cases, 


Apr. 12-18_ 

40 

21 

13,700, deaths, 3,242, 


.do.,. 

285 

243 

Mar 22-28, 1925. Cases, 505; 


Apr 2ft-May 2- 

9 

1 

deaths, 377. Delayed report. 


.do . 

46 

22 



Apr. 12-25. 

147 

79 


Indo-Cbma: 

Apr. .5-11. 

7 

1 


Japan 

May 4-10_ 

8 



Java: 

East Java— 

Mar. 20-Apr. 1— 

31 

2 

Mar. 1-31, 1926: (^ases, 3. 

r 



Malta.'.' 



Apr. 16-30, 1925. Cases, 3. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service. American consuls and other sources. 
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CHOLSIU, FLAGUE, 3MAUF03; TYFHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

^ FEVER—Continue^l 

Rep<Mrta Reeelvod Dtiriitg Week Elided June 12, 19(25—Continued 

aMALLPOX— ContijWfd 


Phw« 

Date 

Cosea 

Dcath.s 

Romaiks 

Mexico 





<nj»fl»laittra. 

May lft-25. 


1 


Mexico City,,.,. 

May 3 -9... 

4 


Including municipalitiws in 
Federal District. 

Sun Luis Potosl- .. 

May 17-23. 


1 


Poland. 




Feb. 22-28, 1925: Cases, 2: 

Siam: 


1 



Jtnngkok-. 

Mar. 22-Apr. 4_ 

12 

8 

10 of thesa impoi ted. 

Straits ScUlcrnonia: 





Singapore... 

Apr, 12-18.. 

1 



Union of South Africa 




Orange Free SUte... 

—. 



Outbreaks. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Bulgaria 





Sofia... 

Apr. Ild-May ft_ 

1 



Kgyi>t* 





Alexandria. 

Apr. 2;L29. 

2 

2 


(’airo . 

Feb. 2r> -Mar. 4.. . 

3 

2 


Esthuma.-.. 




Mar. 1-31, 3925. Cases, 2, 

liOtviu. 




Mar. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 4 

Mexico: 





Mexico (’ity,,,,.. 

i May 3-9. 

8 


Including nmniclpnlities in 


1 May 29. 

1 


Fcdeial District. 

Poland . 




Fob 22-28, 1925: Cases, 147; 
deaths, 15. 

Reports Received ft'om December 2'i 

CHOLERA 

r, 1924, 

to June 5, 1925 ^ 

Place 

Date 

Cases j 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon. 




June 29-Dcc. 27, 1924. Cases, 14; 

Colombo.. 

Nov lft-22. 

i 


deat^, 13, Dec 28, 1924-Jan. 
24, 192V Causes, 24, deaths, 17. 

1)0. 

Jan 11-24. 

2 

2 

India . .. 




Oct 19, 1924, to Jan 3, 1928: 

Bombay . 

Non . 23-Dee. aO„ 

4 

4 

Cases, 27,104, deaths, 16,228. 

. 

, Jiui. 18-24_ 

1 

1 

Jan. 4-Mar 29, 1925. Cases, 

Calcutta. 

Oct. 26-Jan 3- 

59 

51 

26,127; deaths, 15,462 

Do . 

Jan. 4-Mar. 21- 

2U5 

104 

Do. 

Mm*. 29-Apr. 11. 

101 

94 

Reported to bo epidemio May 9, 

Madras. 

Nov 10-.1an, 3_ 

69 

40 

1925. 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7. 

139 

99 


Do. 

Apr 5-2S,. 

4 

2 


Kangoon. 

Nov. 9-Dcc. 20.... 

9 

2 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Apf. U. 

20 

13 


Indo-China. 

Province— 



Aug. 1-Sopt. 30, 1924. Cases, 14; 
deaths, 10. Dec. F-3L 1924: 

Annm. 

Aog. 1-31. 

1 

1 

Cases, 5; deaths, 2. 

Cambodia..,. 

Aug. I-Sept. 30,... 

6 

5 


1)0. . 

Dec. 1-31_ 

1 



Coohin-fthina. 

Aug. l-Dcc. 31_ 

10 

5 


Bni{ton. 

Nov. ;iO-Di*c 6_ 

1 



Do. 

Mar. 15-21. 

1 

1 


Tonkin. 

Dec. 1-31. 

1 

1 


Bilim: 





Bangkok... 

Nov. 9-29.. 

4 

2 


Do. 

Jan. 18-Mar. 21... 

8 

5 



1 From medietU offloors of the Public Hoaltb Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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June 12,1025 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS. FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FE VER-^oii t in ued 

Reports Received from December 27. 1924, to June 5, 1925—Continued 

PL4GUB 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths Remarks 

Azores: 




Fayal Island— 




Castelo Bninco. 

Nov. 25. 


. Present with several vAses. 

Foleira.. 

- . do. .. .. 

1 


St. Miciiael Island. 

Nov. 2-Jnn. 3 . .. 

30 

n 

Do. 

Jan. 18-24. 

3 

1 

Brazil: 




Bahia. 

Jan 4‘-Apr. )8_ 

11 

7 

Santos.. 

Year, 1924. 

2 

. Bubonic. 

British Kast Afri(*a 




Tunf?anyika Territory. 

Nov. 23-Dee. 27... 

17 

10 

Do . 

Jan 18-Mar 14 . 

18 

12 

Uganda... 

Aug.-Dee., 1924.., 

279 i 

243 • 

Do. 

Jan. 1“31. 

29 j 

28 

Canary Islainls. 




Las Paliims. 

Jan. 21-23. 

2 

. Stated to be endemic 

Do. 

Feb. 4.. 

1 

.. Stated to have been infected 

Do_._. 

Mar. 20. 

1 

1 with plague Sept. 39, 1924. 

Rcalcjo Alto. 

Doc. 19. 

3 

1 Vt( inity of Santa Cruz de Tene- 

TenerilTo- - 



nffe 

Santa Cruz. 

Jan. 3. 

1 


Celebes* 




Macassar.. 

Oel 29. 



Ceylon 




Colombo. 

Nov. if-Jan 3_ 

12 

9 

Do. 

Jan 4 Apr 14. 

21 

21 

China 




Foochow.. 

Dee 28-Jan 3_ 



Nanking. 

Nov 23 Mar 7. . 

. 

. Do. 

Shing llsien. 

October, 1921. 


790 

Ecuador. 




Chiinboraro Province — 



deaths, 4 

Alausi District. 

Jan.14. 


14 At 2 hu’alitiCvS on Guayaquil & 


Mar. 10-31 . 

1 

. Quito Uy 

Guayaquil. 

Nov 10-Dec 31... 

^ 1 

3 Kids taken, 27,004, found In¬ 



1 

fected, 92 

Do. 

Jan. l~Apr 16_ 

08 

29 Hals taken, 78,396; found in¬ 




let tc<l, 326. 

NflCHTljitO ____ 

Feb 10-Mar 16... 

1 


Ystpuachi. 

Feb 1 -Mar. 16 ,. 

2 

1 1 

Egypt. 



!. Year 1924- Ca.'^t's, 373 Jan 1- 

City- 



Ajir. 29, 1925. Cases, 24; 

Suer. 

Apr 2-22. 

2 

2 deaths, 14, 

Province - 




BcnwSouef. 

Jan 18. 

J 

1 

Dakhalia. 

Jan. 7. 

1 

1 

Fayouin. 

Apr, 5-14. 

3 

2 

(Jirgeh. 

Jan 9 Apr 5 _ 

2 

2 

Kahoubiah.--. 

Jan 6-Apr. 22. 

6 

2 

Mcfioufieh. 

Jan I -Apr. 9. 

8 

4 

M inia. 

Apr. 1-6. 

2 

_ 

DrilH nnn.*it _ __ 







Deulhs, 62. 

Greece: 




Patras.. 

Apr. 6. 

1 


Hawaii: 

Ilonokoa. 

Nov. 4. 

1 

..! PI ague-infected nKionts found 




Dec. 9, 1924, Jan 15, Apr. 28 




and 30, 1925 Vjcimty Paeifle 




Hiigar Mill, Island of Hawaii. 

India - - - 



. Oct 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1926: 

Bombay _ _ 

Nov 22-Jan. 3- 

4 

3 Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,606. 

nn 

Jan 4-17.. 

2 

2 Jon. 4-Mar 28, 1926: Cases, 

Do. 

Feb 8-Apr. 4. 

56 

47 67,672, deaths, 48,562. 

Calcutta. 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 

1 

Karachi. 

Nov IKl-Dec (> ... 

2 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21. ... 

12 

11 

Do. 

Mar 29-\pr 26... 

0 

7 

Madras Presidency. 

Nov 23'-Jan. 3- 

686 

487 

Do. 

Jan.4-24 . 

668 

511 

Do. 

Mar 8-14. 

80 

48 

Do. 

Apr. 19-26 . 

27 

16 

Hangooii . _ _ 

Oct 20-Jan. 3. 

2(1 

25 

Do. 

Juu. 4-Apr, 11_ 

187 

164 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW 

^ FEVER—Oontiimed 

Reports Received from December 27. 1924, to Jone 5. 192$—Coutinued 


PLAGUE—OontJmiwl 


PIJUJO 

Date 

Coses 

Dfiaths 

Remarks 





Aug 1-Sept. 80, 1934* Cases, 25; 
deaths, 20. Doc 1-31, 1924: 
Ciuio.^, 11, doulhs, 11. Corre¬ 
sponding month, 1923' Cases, 
16; deaths, 6. 

Province— 

AiVim. 

Do . 

Aug. 1-Sept, 30_ 

Dec. 1-31. 

4 

5 

4 

5 1 

CftTnbofUa____ 

Aug 1-Hept. 30..-. 
Dec 1-31. 

18 

16 i 

Do.- 

0 

I 

Cocliin (’hina. 

.do___ 

3 

1 ^ 



Dec 25-31. 

1 

1 

Including 100 sf|tiare kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 

Do 

Do. 

Jan 11-17. 

2 

1 ! 


June 20-Jan. 3. 

20 

1 

14 

BaRciftfl.-.. 

Mar 22-2H. 

1 { 



Aug 10 Dec 6. .. 

Nov. 1P22.* 

19 



Jawi' • 

East Jiivii— 

Hlitar . 


Province of Kedirl Fdddcmic. 
Do. 

Parc _ „___ 

Nov 2‘) . 



iSanwransf...- 

Mar 22 28.... 

2 

2 


Jan 2. __ 



D^K!larod epidemic, Province of 
Soerabaya 

SoenUmyn .... 

Nov, 10-Dec 31-- 

71 

72 ! 

Do_ 

Jan 15-Mar 25... 

F«h. 20 ,. _ 

26 

22 

Mar 29-Apr. 4, 1926; 2 plague 
rats found 

EpultMiuc plague in one locality. 

Soerakart a_ _ 


WefslJava — 

CUierilion __ ! 

Oot. 14-NoV. 3_ 


14 

Do . 

Nov. 18-Dec. 22 -- 


80 j 


Do . 

Jan 1-14 .. 


44 1 


Do . 

Feb. .5-11 . 


13 


Do . 

Feb 10-25 . 


13 


Do . 

Mar 5-11. 


14 



Dec. 27 . 


Province Epidemic in one 

locality. 

Pekalongon Province. 

PoklllOtlSOTl .. 

Oct 14-Nov. 3 _ 


29 

Do . 

Nov 1M-D(*c. 31 _ 


177 

Do . 

Jan 1-14 . 


8i 

Do . 

Feb. 5-11 . 


36 

38 


Do . 

Feb 10-25 . 



Do . 

Prf)hHillngg!i . _ 

Mar. 5-11 . 


28 


Dei; 27 


Province. Epidemic. 

Togftl . 

Oct 14-Dec. 31 —. 


20 

Do . 

Jan 1-14..-,. . 


37 

Pekalongaii Province. 

Do . 

J’eh 5-11 . 


7 

Do . 

Feb 10-25 . . 


10 


Do . 

Mar 6-11 . 


3 


MadftRftseai ’ 

Fori-Dauphin (port) . 

Nov. I-Dec. 15 _ 

12 

6 


J)o. 

Feb 1-15 . 

1 

1 

Bubonic. 

Itasy Province . . . 

Nov 1-Doc 15_-_ 

4 

2 

Do___ 

Fell. 1-Mar. 15_ 

6 

0 


MajuiiRa (port) .. 

Nov 1-30 .. 


1 


Morainaiiga Province . 




Nov. 1-Der. 15, 1924: Cases, 49; 
doath.s, 34. Jan 16-Mar. 15, 
1925; Cases, 8; deaths, 8. 

Tainatavo (port) . 

Nov 1-30 .. 

1 

1 

Taimmirive Proviiu'w . 


. 1 

Oct 16-Dec 31,1924. Cases, 298; 
deaths, 274 

Jan ]~Mar. 15* Cases, 456; 

Do_ . 




Tananarive (town)., _ . 
Mauritius Island . 

Mar. 1-15, . 

3 

3 

doaths, 887. 


Year 1924: Cases, 161, deaths, 144. 

District— 

Flacq ... 

Doc 1-31 . 

5 

4 

pHinplemoussfls . 

Plaines'Wilhems .. 

_do . 

1 

1 


January - Docem- 

64 

47 

Not present March, April, May, 

Port Louis,..,., . 

ber, 1924. 

Fobriuiry-Docom- 
ber, 1924. 

Apr. 6 , 1025 .. 

101 

92 

Mexico* 

Tampieo--. . 

Plague rat found in vicinity of 
Government wharves. 

Feb. 9, 1025; Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to tie 
pnetunonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

August-November, 1934; Cases, 
387; deaths, 317. 

Morocco 

Marrakech . 




Nigeria . 




Paiostincr 

Jerusaioui _..._ 

Mar 3-9 , 

1 

1 

I 6 


Peni: 

Callao . 

Februarv. 1025 _ 

6 
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Jvme 12.1825 


-CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

R^rts Received from December 27, 1924, to Jane 6, 1925—Continued 

PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam: 

Bangkok... 

Dee. 28-Jan, 3 

1 

7 

j 


Do... 

Jan. 25-Mar. 21. . 



Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

7'urga. 

October, 1924. 


3 

. On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore.. 

Nov. 9-15_ 

1 

30 

2 


'Do.' 

Jan. 4-Apr. 11. 

Jan. ll-Apr. 10_ 

Jan. 9-15__ 

19 


Syria: 

Beirut. 


Turkey; 

Con3tantino])le.... 

5 

5 


Heinn nf Sout h Afrifivi . 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3_ 

28 

56 

15 

23 

In (^apo l*rovince, Orange Fro© 
State, and Transvaal. 

Do. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1924 Plague rat found. Ves¬ 
sel left for Tamatave, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov. 12, 1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
Djibuti, Red Sea port. 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4_ 

On vessels; 

S. S. Conde. 


Steamship.... 

November, 1924_ 

1 

1 



SMALLPOX 


Algeria. 

Algiers—,-,. 

Arabia’ 

Aden. 

Argentina. 

Tiuenos Ainss. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia; 

La Paz. 

Do. 


Jan. LApr. 30. 

Jan. 25-Apr. 18_ 

Mar 15-21. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 10. 

Nov 1-Dc^ 21_ 


16 

14 

1 

4 

20 


Jan. I'Mar. 31 


Brazil 

PernambiKio, 


Porto Alegre. 

British East Africa: 
Kenya— 

Mombasa. 

Do. 

Tanganyika 'I'erritory. 
Uganda-^ 

Entebbe. 

British South Afnf»* 
Northern iihodesia.... 
Do. 


Southern Rhodesia. 
Bulgaria: 


Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary.. 


Nov 9-Jan. 3_ 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28_ 

Apr. 12-18. 

100 

111 

Jan 18-Feb. 28.... 

66 

Mar H-28. 

29 

Feb. 15-21. 

1 

Oct. 1-31. 

4 

Oct. 28-I)cc. 15..,. 

57 

Jan. 27-Feb, 2. 

3 

Mar 17-Apr 14... 

9 

Jan 29-Mai.25..- 

4 

Mar. 12-18. 

1 

Mar 15-21. 

1 


British Columbia— 
Ocean FalLs.... 

Vancouver. 

Do. 

Do. 

Victoria. 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg.. 


New Brunswick— 

Northumberland 

Ontario. 

Hamilton. 

Kingston. 

Ottawa. 

Do. 

Welland.. 


Mar. 7-27. 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3. 

Jan. 4 Apr 12- 

Apr. 10-May 17.., 
Jan. IH-Apr 2.5..., 

Dee 7-Jan 3. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 27. 

Apr. 5-11. 

Feb. 8-14. 


Jan 24-30. 

Apr 12-18. 

Mar 29-Apr. 4- 

May 3-9. 

Mar. 22-Apr 25... 


0 

32 

305 

lf> 

11 

14 

30 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

7 


1 


11 

12 

27 

50 

1 


14 

7 


2 


1 


July 1-Dee 31, 1924: Cases, 409. 
Jan. 1-20, 1925: Cases, 107. 


Natives. 


Varioloid. 


Very mild. 


County. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27, 1024; Cases, S3. 
Dec, 28, 1924, to Apr. 25, 1925: 
Cases, 69; deaths, 1. 
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CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PEVBR, AND TBLLOW 

FEV^“Ck>ntInued 

fiepwls BecetTed from Deceinbftr 27, 1924, lo Jnm 5, 19K-~Contia(ied 

SMALLPOX—CaBtinued. 


Place 


Ceylon. 

Colombo. 

1)0 . 

China. 

Amoy. 

Do. 

Anttins?. 

1)0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Cnnton. 

Ch 'foo . 

Chungking. 

Foochow. 

Hongkong-. 

Do. 

Do. 

Maitclmrlft— 

Dairen.— 

Harbin. 

Kfinkiiig. 

Shanghai. 

Do.. .. 

Do. 

Chosen 

Seoul. 

Do . 

Colombia 

IJuonnventura.... 
Santa Marta . ... 

Cuba 

Sanliago .. 

CzcKjboslovakla. 

Ilominiran Uopublic: 

I’lierta Plata. 

Dutch (hnana- 

. Paramaribo. 

Ecuador 

(luaymiuil . 

Egypt- 

Alexaiidria. 

Do. 

Do. 

(’auo . 

Esthoulu. 

Fiuncc. 

Do. 

Houlogiu'-Sur-Mer, 

Dunknk . 

St Malo. 


Germany. 

Frankfort-on-M aln_ 

Gibraltar... 

Do .. 

Gold (’oast. 

Great Britain. 

p::ngland and Wales.,,. 

Do. 

JN 0 w cikstlc-on-T y ne 


Qrt‘coe. 

Do. 

SalotUkl. 

Do. 

Haiti: 

Cape Hatticn. 


Date 


' JanVl8-Fy) r‘ 1." 

Mur 8-Apr. 18... 

Nov. 9-Feb. 21- 

Feb 22-Apr. 18_ 

Nov 17-Dec. 28... 

Jan. 5-Feb H. 

Mar 2-Apr. 5- 

Apr. 12-20.-. 

Mar. 15«Apr, 18.... 

Mar. 15-21.. 

Mar 22-Apr. IH.... 

Nov.2-Apr 18_ 

Nov 0-Jan. 3... . 
Jnn. 4-Fol)7 . 

Fab.l5-Apr.4. 

Jan 19-Apr.2fi_ 

Jan l.t-Aiir 21_ 

Jon 4”Apr. 18- 

Doc 7-27. 

Jan. JS-Mar 7_ 

Apr. 12-25. 

Dec. 1-31. 

Mar. 1-81 . 

Feb 15-Apr.4.-.. 
Mar. 15-28.. 


Apr. 12-18. 


Mar. H-21. 

Apr. 20... 

Nov 16-Doc. 15... 

Nov. 12-Dec. 31... 

Jan 8-2S.. 

Fob 20-Mar. .. 
Jan 29-Fob, 4_ 


Jaima»y, 1925... . 

Apr 1-30.. 

Mar. 2-8. 

Feb. 2-8. 


Jan.1-10. 
Dec. 8-14. 
May 4-10 


Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 

Jan. 4-Apr, 18_ 

Jan. 18-Feb. 21.... 
Mar. 1-May 9- .. 


Nov, ll-Dec. 22... 
Feb. 17-Mar. 2 ... 

Mar. 22-Apr. 2,... 



liemarks 


July 27-Nov. 29, 1924; (^as«» «T: 
deaths, 1. 


Present. 


Provalont. 

Prevalent. No foreign oases. 
Stated to l»e widely prevalent; 
less }J)au in period in year 1934. 

Present. 


Pravalent. 


PrMcnt in mild form In localities 
in viemitv 


Apr-June, 1924 ra5e.s, 1; occur¬ 
ring in Province of Moravia, 


Dec. 1 81,1921: Cases, 2. 
Jiily-December, 19154; Cases, 81. 


Fromx^essel In quarantine. 
Believed to have been Imported 
on steamship Kuyth from Sfax, 
Tunis 

June 29 -Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-December, 1924: Caso8» 106; 
deaths, 1. 


January-Junc, 1924: Casses, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July-Deoember, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 20. 
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CHOLESA, PLAGUE, 

SMALLPOX, 

TYPHUS PEVEai. AND YELLOW 


FEVER— 

Ooiithuietl 


Reports Ree^red from J>ecember 27 , 192^ 

to Juno 1925—Contimied 


SMALLPOX 

-rontlniiod 


rinco 

DhIo 

Cases 

Deaths 

Itemarks 

India. 




Oet. 19, 1924, to Jan. $, 192ft{ 

Bombay.. 

Nov a-Jsm. rt. .. 

30 

is 

Ciwes, 12,561, deaths, 2,86L 

Do.- 

Jan 4-Ai)r. 4_ 

cm 

307 

Jan, 4-Mnr 28, 1025: 

ralcntta.... 

Oct 2i) Jan 8. ... 

307 

170 

54,620; de^l.ri, 12,494. 

]:)o.. 

Jan 4-Mw 21 

2»0C<) 

1,87.5 


Do. 

Mar. 11 .. 

79fi 

67.3 


Karachi. 

Nov Itj-Jan. H... 

16 

2 


Do.. 

Jan 4-F(*h, 14 ... 

.52 

6 


Do.. 

Fel). 22-Apr. 25... 

90 

26 


Madras.. 

No\ If) Jail tl.... 

122 

48 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar 7. 

652 

212 


Do. 

Alur. lA-Ain 25 „ 

5.53 

224 


Kaniroon..*. 

Uct. aihJiin 

80 

28 


Do.... 

Jan. 4-Foi>. 7. 

287 

49 


Do.... 

Feb 15-Apr 11. . 

1,121 

225 


I0<}o*l''lilna.. 




Aug. 1-Se|>t. 30, 1024. Caaea, 223; 

Province— 




tieiiths, 76 iVe 1-31, 1924; 

Aiiani.-. 

Aug 1 Sopl 30 . 

40 

11 

Cases, 485, deatli.s, 114. 

Do . 

Dec. 1-HI . 

167 

26 


(’amhodui._ _ 

.\ug 1-Sept 30 

40 

9 


Do.. __ 

Dec. 1-31. 

30 

13 


t"ochin-('hina. 


..... 

. 

Aug. 1-Pept, 30, 1924; Oases, 11!5; 





»le;dlis, 40. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 





Ciuwvs, .50, deaths, 13. 

Saigon. 

Nov 10-Jan, 3_ 

n 

5 

tuc’ludiug iOO .square kilometers 





ot surroimrtlin rtrtintry. 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb 21. 

33 

8 


Do. 

Mar 1-Ai>i,4. 

48 

8 

Do, 

Tonkin... 

.4ug. 1 Sept, 30... 

10 

7 


Do. 

Dec 1-31. 

238 

62 


Iraq. .. 

June 20-Jan 10 . . 

138 

67 


Do. 

Jan 11-20. 

4 

2 


Bi^locl... 

Nov. ihUtiC, 27 ... 

2 

1 


Do. 

Mar 1-2M. 

2 



Italy.. 




June 39'-Deo, 27, 1924 (’asos, 03. 

Jamaica. 



_ _ _ _ 

Nov. 30, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925. (hises. 





,50. itcpoi t ed as alastri m. 

Bo. 




Jan 4-Apr. 2.5, 1025 (Vuies, 27.5. 





Kppo)te<l as aLwlrlui. 

Kingston . 

Nov, 30-1 )ec. 27... 

4 

.... 

Kcpoited as (ilaslnm. 

Japan .. .. 




Aug 1-Nov. 15, 1924. Coses, 4. 

Nagasaki .. 

Feb 0-Apr. 20.. . 

31 

9 

j 

q'aihoku _ 

Apr 4-10.. 

1 



Taiwan . . _ _ 

Jan 1-31. 




Java 





East Java - 





J^aswirooaii.. 

Oct. 2n-Nov. 1 ... 

9 

1 


1)0...... 

Nov. 12-10_ 



Kpidemic in 2 native villages. 

Soeiatiaya.-.- 

Oet. 10-Doc 31.. . 

685 

212 


Do.... ... 

Jan 15-Mar. 25... 

560 

78 


'West Java— 



1 


'Rflt f|TT1 

Oct. 14-20_..... 

2 

1 


Batavia 

Oct 21-Nov. 14... 

2 

1 


Do. 

Dt^* 20-Jan. 2. 

19 

4 



Dec 2,'V’31.. 

1 


Batavia KesUlency. 

("'iinrihon 

Oct 14-Nov 24... 

1.5 



Do. 

Jan 1 28.,..- 

8 



TTrawnng 

Jan. 15-21. 

1 



Pckalongan. 

Oct. J4-NOV. 24 .. 

22 



Do... 

Dee. 2.5-31. 

3 


Piovmce 

Penialang.. 

Jan 8-14.- 

1 


Pekalorigan Uosidcncy. 

Prcaiigcr.. 

Nov. 18-24_ 

1 I 



Tifttvia 




dot. 1 Nov, nM), 1924. Oftseg, 5. 





Jan. 1-Feh 28, 1926: Caaps, C 

Tjiihnanin 




.Ian 193.5. Cntm, 2. 

MaU-H 




A p. 1-15,1925 Cases, 3 

Me.tico: 



1 


Chiapas (State). 

Mar. 1. 


1 

itcfKirted seveiely pro valent. 

Durango. 

Doc. 1-31. 


6 ] 


Do. 

Jan. 1-Apr 30. 


29 


Guadalajara. 

Dec. 33-29. 


1 1 


Do 

Jtui. ^Mar. 38 ... 


4 j 


Do. 

Apr. 21-May 18. .. 

.i 

14 ! 


Mexico City. 

Nov. 23-l)cc. 27... 

5 

] 


Do. 

Jan. ll-May 2— 

69 



Monterey. 



] 

Jan. 34» 1985* Outbreak. Mar. 





14,19^, firesenl. 

Oaxaca (State). 

Mar. 1... 



K«f>or4ed severely prevalent. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YEIIA)W 

FEVER—ContJnned 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to Jane 5, 1925—Continued 
SMAlXf ox— Continued 


riace 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

Mexico-^Continued. 

Dec. 1-31. 

1 

1 


Do. 

Fob. 22-Mai\ 31... 

7 

1 


BaltiUn . 

Fob. 22-Apr. 11... 


2 



Mar. 2&-May 0_ 


4 



Dec. n-.ii _ 

5 

4 


Do _ 

Jan. l-Apr. 30. 

60 

20 



Apr. 1-30. 

1 

1 


Tuxpam district. 

Apr 17-May 7_ 

Dec. l-Jan. 3. 

20 

3 

10 


Do. 

Jan. f)-Apr. 19. 


39 



Dec. 28-Jan. 10_ 



Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabtisco. 

In country towns. 

January-June, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-November, 1924: Cases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 


Apr. .^11_ 



Nigoria _ _ 




Do . 




Paraguay: 

Asuncion___ 

Jan. 4-10. 


1 

Persia: 

, Sept. 23-Dec. 31,.. 


12 


Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 10_ 


19 


Peru: 

Nov 24-30.. 


1 


Do... 

Jan. 1-Fob. 28. 


4 


Philippino Islands: 

Manila __ 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4_ 

3 



Poland. 



Sept. 21-Dec. 28,1924: Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2. Jan. 4-Feb. 14,1925: 
Cases, 15; deaths, 1. 

Portugal: 

Dec 7-Jun 3. 

17 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Api 25 ... 
Nov 30-Dec 27... 

140 


Jan. 4-Apr. 18, 1925: Deaths, 35. 


3 

2 


Jan 11-Mar. 14 

3 



Do. 

Apr. 12-25.- 

2 



llussia_ 




Janunry-June,1924' Cuses,18,220. 
July-November, 1924. Cases, 
3,665. 

Senegal: 

Dakar _ 

Mar. 10-22. 

4 


Siam. 

Bangkok___ 

Dee 28-Jan. 3. 

1 

1 ^ 


Do _ - _ - 

Jan. 18- Feb. 21.... 


10 


Do. 

Mar 1-21.. 

11 

4 


Sierra Leone: 

Freetown.. 

Feb, 7-Mar. 15.... 

1 

3 



Kaiyima_ 

Mar. 9-15.. 

1 



Spain 

Barc:elona..............._ 

Nov. 27-Dec. 31.. J 


5 


Do. 

Mar. 19-25. 


1 


Cadi*_ 

Nov. l-l)ec. 31_ 


51 


Do. 

Jan 1-Fob. 28. ... 


10 


Madrid___ 

Year 1921. 


40 


Do. 

January-February 
Nov. 23-Jan. 3._. 


13 


Malaga____ 


97 


Do _ 

Jan 4-May 9. 


102 


Valeneifl __ _ 

Nov. 30-Doc. 6_ 

2 


Do__ 

Feb. 15-May 2_ 

Fob. 22-Apr. 4_ 

! Mar 15-Apr. 18... 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

6 


t 

Btmits Settlements: 

Singapore ___ 

4 

1 


Switzerland: 

Berne___........._ 

5 



LufX'rne_ _ 

19 



Do. 

Jan.1-31. 

24 



Syria: 

AlepfK)__ .. 

* Nov 23-Doc. 27... 

13 



Do. 

Jan 4-Feb. 29. 

71 

18 


Beirut.... 

Feb. 11-20. 

1 


Do. 

Apr. 1-10. 

1 



Damascus ___ 

Jan 0-‘13_... 

2 



Do. 

Feb. n-20. 

22 



Tripoli: 

Tripoli.:. 

July 14-Jan. 2..... 

53 



Tunis: 

Tunis .-... 

Nov. 25-Dec. 29_ 

42 

85 


Do . 

Jan. l-Apr. 22 _ 

325 


Do._ 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 

1 

18 
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C;H0LERA, PtAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27. 1924. to June 5,1926—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Conti nn«l 


Place 

Date 

1 ("ascs 

1 

Deaths 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. 

Dee 13-10 _i 

1 5 



Mai ld"\pr 8 

1 

Union of South Africa. 

(’apo Province __ 

Fob 1-21..... 




Jan 2.*» 31_i 



Do.- 

! Nov 9-Jan. 17_1 




Mar 1-7.. _1 


1 


Nov 2-H. 



Ladybrand District.-.. 
Tiansvaal--,,.,__ - 

1 Jan 15-31 . 


Nov 0 Jan 10_ 



Do . 

Feb 1-21.. 

1 


Uruguay___ ___ 




Do. 

.7. 



Y ugo.slavia___ 

Year 1924.... 

330 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

1 

64 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Foh 28... . 
Mar l-Apr. 7_ 

Ihdgrade _ _ 

On vessel 

S. K. Fldrldgti_ 

Mar 23. 


S. S Iliibana_ 

Feb 18. 


S- S. Ruyth_ 








Roinarka 


Nov 31, 1024 Oases, 14. 

Jan l-.Hl, 1025* (\isos, 4~-na- 
tlvt's Mar. 1-31, 1925. Cases, 
9, whito, 3, native, 6. 
Outhreaks 

Outbreak' at iniKvay cuttip. 
()utbr('iik*<. 

J)o 

1)0 

Outbreak on farm. 

1)0 

Outbreak.^ 

Jamuiiy June, 1024. Closes, 101; 
deaths, 2 

Jnly-Novombor, 1024: Coses, 53; 
denth.s, 5. 


At T*ort Townsend, from Yoko¬ 
hama and 1)01 t'i. 

At Santiago de Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jiiniaiea. 

At St Malo, France, January, 
1024, from Sfax, 'I'unLS, be¬ 
lieved to have imported small¬ 
pox infection 


TYPHUS FEVEtt 






July 1--Dee 20, 1924 Cases, 101; 

" Algiers....-.. 

Nov 1 'Dec 31_ 

5 

1 

deaths, 14 

" 1)0 .. 

Jan. 1-Apr. 20 

14 

7 

In villages, doptutnieut of Al¬ 
giers Cases, natlvivs, 24; Kuro- 
pean.s, 3. 

Argentina; 

Jan. 1-31..* 


1 

Bolivia: 

Nov. 1-Doc 31-- 

3 



Do . ... 

Jan. 1-31.. 

2 



Dn . 

Mar, 1-31. 

1 






Junuary-JuuB, 1024: Cases, 191; 

Dn _ 




deaths, 28 

Jul>-()c*tober, 1024. Cases, 5. 

i 

Chile: 

Nov 25-Dec 1.... 


! 1 

nA 

Jan 6-12 .. 


2 



Jan 27-Feb.2. 


1 


Do 

Apr. 14-20_ 


1 



Nov 25-1 )e<*. 1 -- 


2 


Do . 

Feb. 1-Mar. JH.. . 


2 


Tulcahuano 

Nov lt>-Dec»20.- 


5 


D<» -.1 

JrtU. 4-10. 


1 


Valparaiso 

Nov 2.5-Dec* 7 


4 


1)0.- 

Jan. U-Mar 28 . 


17 


Dn 

Apr. 6^25__ 


3 


China: 

A ntimir 

Mar. 16-22.. 

} 



Manchuria-- | 

11 itrltm 

Apr. 8-14._,-.. 

1 



Chosen. i 

Feb. 1-28. 

1 




Nov, 1-30. 

1 

1 


Do .- 

Feb 1-Mar, 31 .. 

6 

2 

December, 1924; Casas, 5. 





Po __ 

Jan.-JVJar_ 

08 

2 

Egypt: 

A i«>yai)Hrin . 

Dee 3-9. 

1 

1 


Do 

Mar 12-AiJr. 8. . 

2 



Cairo _ 

Got. 1-Doc. 23. 

13 

8 


Do. 

JiUi. 22-28.. 

t 1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Con tlnnea 

Reports Received from December 27. 1924, to June 5,1926—Continued 


TYPHUS PEVEB—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cast's 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Esthonia....... __-__ 




Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, 6. 

Do. 

Jan 1-31. 

4 


France - ___ 




July-October, 1924: Coses, 7. 

Oct 1-31, 1924: 1 case. 

May-June, 1924: Coses, 116: 
deaths, 8. 

July-December, 1924; Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4. 









Do . 




Athens __ 

Feb. 1-Apr. 10 . . 


10 

Saloniki _ 

Nov. 17-I3 cc. 15... 

3 

1 

2 

Do . 

Jan, 25-31. 



Do. 

Mar Sl-Apr. 20... 

2 



Japan___ 



Aug. 1-Nov 1.5, 1924* Cases, 2. 
October-December, 1924. Cases, 





Lithuania___ 




30. Feb. 1-28, 1925. Cases, 11 
August -October, 1924: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1 

Jan 1-31,1925: Cases, 27; deaths,2. 

Do. 




Moxk^i: 

Durango. __ 

Dec. 1-:U.. 


1 

Do". 

Mai* 15-Apr. 30. 
Dec 2 : 1-20 . 

1 

2 

1 



Nov O-.tan 3_ 

80 


Including municipalities m Fed-* 
oral District. 


Jan 11-May 2_ 

Mar H-14 . _ 

105 


San LuivS Polosi. 

1 

Do.... 

Apr. 2(>-May 2... 


I 





November, 1924* Ctises, 5. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 29, 1924. Cases, 10. 

Paicslinc . . . 

1. 



Kkron . . . 

Dec 23-20. 

1 


Jerusalem . _ _ 

_<lo.. 

2 



Do . 

Jun 20"26_ 

1 



Mikvph Israel.. 

.. . (to. 

J 



P(5tnc*h-Tikvah. 

Mar 24--3n. 

1 



llanili'li.. 

Feb. 10-Mar 23 .. 

2 



Tiiicruts.. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2_ 

2 



Peru* 

Arcfiulpa- -... 

Nov 24-Dee. 31... 


3 

1 


Do. 

Mar 1-31-. 



Poland. 




Kept 28, 1924-Jaii. 3,1925* Cast's, 
751, deaths, 57 Jan 4-Feb 11, 
1925. Cases, 827; deaths, 68. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon__ 

Dec 20' Jan. 4. 

. i 

2 

Do.... 

Apr 6-12. 


1 


OiKirto.... 

Jan 4-Fob 7_ 

2 i 



Rumania .. 



January-Jiinc, 1924. Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-Decembor, 1924. Cases, 288; 
deaths, 38. 

Do.. 




Constanza _ __ 

Dec. 1-20. 

1 


Do . 

Feb 1-28. 

2 


Russia .. . _ 




Jan. 1-J\ine 30, 1924: Cases, 
95,682. July-November, 1924: 

Leningrad_ 

Juno 2y-Nov. 22... 

12 

. 

Spain* 

Mfulrid_...... 

Ycar 1924.. 

3 

Cases, 34,729. 

Mnlagti _ _ _ _ 

Deo. 21-27. 


1 


Sweden: 

Ooteborg__ 

Jan 18-Feb 28.... 

2 



Tunis - _ _ 



July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 

Tunis .. .. -_ 

Mar. ^26.. 

9 

1 

Do. 

Apr 2-May6. 

25 

5 


Turke:^: 

Constantinople __ 

Nov. 15-I)oc. 10... 

6 

1 


Do.-. 

Jan 2-Apr. 30. 

10 

1 


Union of South Afriea 1 




Nov 1-Dcc 31,1924: Cases, 345; 

Catie lYovince... 

Nov. ‘1-Dec. 31_ 

120 

24 

deaths, 87. Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 

Do . 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31- 

91 

12 

1925 Cases, 200; deaths, 24; 
native. In white population. 

Bast London___ 

Nov. 16-22.. 

1 


Do . 

Jan 18-Apr. 4_ 

3 

2 

cases, 12. 

Port Elizabeth. 

Feb 22-Mar. 7.,.. 

1 

1 

Natal... 

Nov. I'Dec. 31_ 

130 

50 


Do... 

Jan 1-Feb. 28. 

43 

5 


Do . - . 

Mar. 1-31. 

0 

2 


Durban 

Feb 15~Mar, 28... 

4 



Orniige Free State. 

Nov, 1-Dec 31_ 

59 

8 


Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar 31_ 

41 

6 


Transvaal. 

Nov. l-Dec. 31_ 

30 

5 


Do. .. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31.... 

14 



ITugoslavia. 


Year 1924: Oases, 319; deaths, 

Belgri^e. 

Nov. 24-Dec, 28... 

5 


22. Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 1925: Cases, 

*Do. 

Apr. 8-30_ 

4 


87; deaths, 8. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to Jnne 5, 1925 —Continued 

YELLOW FEVER 


PKice 

Date 1 

Cnsps 

Deaths 

lloiniirks 

Gold Coast.- 

Salvador: 

Octobpr-Novem- 
ber, 1924 

4 

4 

1 


San Salvador. 

i 

June-October, 

1924. 

77 

28 

Last case, Oet. 22,1924. 
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NOTES ON SANITARY PROGRESS IN PAN AMERICA 

On February 23, 1925, the Ignited Slates Scixato ratified an Inter¬ 
national Sanitary Oouvontioii of the American Ilepublics known as 
tlie Pan American Sanitary Code (see Pubuc IIkaltii Kepokts, Vol. 
40, No. 11, March 13, 1925), of which the follownng is one of the 
provisions: 

Arliclc 1. The object,s of this code arc— 

{a) The prevention of the international spread of communicable infection of 
human beings. 

(h) The promotion of cooperative measures for the prevention of the intro¬ 
duction and s])rcad of disease into and from the territories of the sig¬ 
natory (Tovernrnciits. 

(r) The standardization of the collection of morbidity and mortality sta¬ 
tistics by the signatory (lovernmenis. 

((/) The stimulation of the mutual interchange of information which may be 
of value in improving the public health and combating the diseases 
of man. 

(c) The standardization of the measures employed at places of entry for tho 
prevention of the introduction and spread of the communicable dis¬ 
eases of man, so that greater protection against them shall be achieved 
and uiineeossary hindrance to international commerce and communi¬ 
cation eliminated. 

In view of the above, there will be published at intervals, as space 
may be available, notes or reports and occasionally pajicrs or theses 
on public health subjects from the. health dcjiartmciits of tlic nations 
signatory to tho Pan American Sanitary Code. 

Recent Sanitary Progress in the Argentine 

From August, 1923, to August, 1924, the following additional sec¬ 
tions have been incorjioratod into tho National Department of 
Hygiene, tho National Health Organization of the Argentine Republic: 

(1) Infant welfare section. 

(2) Section charged with the jirevcntion of syphilis, leprosy, and 
venereal diseases. 

(3) Section charged with tho prevention of trachoma and infections 
diseases of tho eye. 

(4) Section for [lopular health education. 

4MS0°-2St— (1297) 
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(6) Section for the prevention and cure of hookworm disease. 

(6) Section for the prevention and cure of tuberculosis. 

(7) A mental hygiene section, including alcoholism, drug addiction, 
and the care of the insane. 

(S) Section for the prevention of tyjxhoid fever. 

(9) Section for the prevention of epidemic goiter. 

(10) Malaria prevention section. 

Tttb^eiilosift 

A hospital has recently been established at Mar del Plata for the 
treatment of bone tuberculosis in children. A new tuberculosis pre¬ 
ventorium has recently been opened at Banficld, a suburb of BuenOs 
Aires. Some 40 or 50 children are now receiving care in this 
proveutorium. 

THE COMBAT AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 

tJTtCONSCIOOS IMMONTZATION ANO ARTIFICIAL VACCINATION 

Extract from a pajxir presented at the Foui Ih Pun-merits C<)ngre.s.s on Ohikl Welfare, Santiago, Chile, 
by t)r OREtiORio Araoz Alfaro, Professor of the Pacnlfy of Medicine, Buenos A ires, President, National 
Department of Hygiewie, Ar«®iitine Republic; President of the ^rgentlno League against 'Tuherculosis. 

Three original theories, which have been acce|>ted in recent times, 
should, in my opinion, (control the present-day direction of the struggle 
against tuberculosis. These are— 

1. Tlvai ivlerculonff infectinn ?> almost ahrays acqmred m infancy 
and that tuberculosis in the adolescent and tlic adult, especially tuber¬ 
culosis in the evolutive pulmonary forms, is, in the majority of cases, 
the proiluct of exx^genous or endogenous reinfections, the latter being 
due to the revival of a tuberculosi»s latent since childhood. Hence the 
prime importance of the antiiuberculosia fight in infancy, which I 
have particularly insisted upon for many years. 

2. That in civilized countries, especially in densely pop^dated centers, 
the great majority oj children are injected by the tubercle bacillus bejore 
the age oJ 15 years, but that in most instances these infections remain 
absolutely latent and can only be revealed through tuberculous mani¬ 
festations following repeated slight or passing illnesses wrongly in¬ 
terpreted as grip{>o,’ digestive infections, tracheo-bn^nchitis, or simple 
febrile states without other symptomatology. 

3. That if these children, already infected by the bacillus of 
tuberculosis, but continuing in good health; that is to say, children 
in whom the process remains absolutely latent, are later again ex¬ 
posed to tuberculous contagion, they resist it much better than do 
those who are entirely without previous infection.^ 

» Marfan, in an admirable DlinicaU exposition, asserted, as far back as 1898, that surgically cured tubercu¬ 
losis, especially scrofula, adenitis, osteo-artliritis, etc., conferred a relative tmmunity against pulmonary 
tuberculosis; and this theory, which practically no one accepted at that time, is to-day generally admitted. 
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The experience of the European war, a colossal experience in all 
branches of hygiene and medicine, has brought now knowledge, and 
has fully proved that which we have observed in our own country 
among natives after the ^Mesert war;’* that is to say, that men coming 
from sparsely populated communities of Asia and Africa were mncJi 
less resistant to the contagion than the European troops, and not only 
snccumhed to it in much greater proportion than the whites, hut al^o 
succumbed to the acute and generalized forms of tuherculosis which are 
similar to those which preeminently attack the young, undersized 
child, who is known to be extraordinarily susceptible to tuberculous 
contagion.^ 

Such sus<*eptibility to tuberculosis in colored troops, a fact observed 
by both English and French military physi(‘ians, can not be explained 
as occurring in num generally more robust and vigorous than 
Eur()j)eans of cities, uiih^ss that, having growm uj> and lived in 
semidesert surroundings and almost wholly free from Koch*s bacillus, 
they have not been aide to acquire that resistaneo which is conferred 
by tlie slight bacillary infections which remain more or less latent in 
the children of thickly populated centers.’* 

There is, then, in the life of the cities the p(»ssibility, frequently 
realized, that contac't with small numl)ers of Koeh*s l)aeillus, diluted 
in larg(' volumes of air and diminished in virulenee by tlesiccation 
and tlie action of light, sucli as are encountered in the air of the 
street, in places of assemblage, in passenger vehicles, etc., confers 
on the child a sort of relative immunity, thus naturally bringing about 
a slow, unconscious vaceiruiHon, 

This infection, in minimum doses and by naturally attenuated bacilli, 
up to a certain degree does not appear undesirable, since it is capable 
of producing a slow and gradual immunization if the child is kept 
in good condition with regard to hygienic living and diet and docs 
not become debilitated or have an illness which would diminish its 
resistance, producing a more or less prolonged state of anergy. 

This is certainly not the case wuth massive doses and with virulent 
microbes, such as arc found more or less in pulmonary affections 
in an active and destructive state, wdiicli scatter around them great 
numbers of highly viiulent germs. If this contagion reaches young 
children 1 or 2 years of age, it generally gives rise to grave and rapidly 

• Borrel: Pnounionie et tubcrculosc chez Ics troupes nf)ln*s Aniiale.*- do I'lnstilut rasLour, 1920. 

Calmette- llaoiti In preservaeiou de la huinamdud contra In tuberculosis, Kovistu Internacionul de 
Bonldad, July, 1920, 

Cummins, L. Lyle; Lu tuberculosis en las trlbus primKivns y su rolaoion con la tuberculosis do loa paisoa 
civillzados. Kevista Infernacionnl de Sanidatl, Septeinbt‘r, 1920. 

> Sanarelli. Tuberculosi ed evolucione sooiale, 19J5 

Bernard, Leon; I>es idfes attuelles sur I’lnfection tuborculeuse. Annales dc MCdeciiic, 1920, t. VIII, 
p.64. 

Calmette, A.: Lea acquisitions rocentes sur la tubcrculosc, etc. Comixjndio a I’Academia do Mcdi- 
olnift de Parte, Nov. 11,1919. 

—■ ' : L'lnfectiou baciliaire ot la tuU'rcuiose cbcz I'homino ct che* lea aninmux. Paris, 1920. 
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fatal forms of tubea^culosis (broodbo^pneutnonia, mUiaty tubercu¬ 
losis, meningitis, etc,). Tbis is tbe infectioti 0^>eeially to be feait4. 
From these particiilar conceptions, which appear to me to have been 
just recently acquired, 1 believe tliat the following conclusions can 
be deduced: 

1. It is not desirable that the child sliould reach adolescence 
without having had some contact with the Koch bacillus, since, in 
that case, his absolutely virgin oiganic soil will not present any re- 
Mstanco whatever to the first infective contact, and the consequence 
will he a grave and often fatal form, which, as is known, abounds in 
the life of the cities. It is therefore, only in early childhood, espe¬ 
cially in the fii'st two years of life, that extreme care should be taken 
absolutely to protect, if possible, Uie infant organism against the 
ingress of the Koch bacillus, something that is indeed difficult com¬ 
pletely to accomplisli in densely populated centers. 

2. The infection from minimal doses which may be acquire{l in the 
streets, places of assemblage, etc., by means of small numbers of 
bacilli already weakened in virulence by d exsiccation and the action 
of sunlight and diluted in great volumes of air, is not highly dangerous 
for the organisms of infants in a state of good general nutrition and 
brought up in good hygienic comlitions. 

Only in debilitated children or children subject to faulty hygienic 
conditions (crowded, damp, or dark dwellings, lack of proper air, 
light, and jihysical exercise, improper nourishment, etc.) or children 
predisposed by diseases such as scarlet fever and whooping cough, 
could such contact excite tuberculosis more or less active. In other 
cases slight latent infections would xindouhtedly be caused, with 
consequent gradual unmunization of the organism; that is to say, 
theni W’ould occur that which it has not yet been possible to obtain 
with certainty by means of artificial vaccination against tuberculosis— 
a vaccination wliich, in spite of the labors of Maragliano, Ferran, 
Shiga, and others, has not so far been demonstrated as absolutely 
efficacious. 

The recent work of Calmette permits new hope in this direction; 
but at tho present time we can not count on this artificial method of 
immunization. 

3. Tho protection in childhootl do6s not imply, then, tho complete 
removal from the environment, almost invarialdy bacilliferous, «f 
populous centers. It should, however, provide for tho complete 
avoidance of the virulent and mass contagion, already mentioned,' 
and not be concerned, on tho other hand, with the slight, scattered, 
and isolated infectious which are common to every densely populated 
center. 
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It should provide— 

(A) For early childhood, immediate separation from every infected 
family environment, especially if the person capable of transmitting 
the germ be the mother or other person who must have frequent 
contact with the child. 

In this case tlio placing of the child in a healthy environment, in 
the country if possildo, should be done as early as possible, because 
it has been shown, and the recent studies of Bernard and Debr6 have 
confirmed it, that in a few weeks, sometimes by contact, infection has 
taken place. It is necessary, therefore, to create “family groups^' for 
such children in healtliful locations, in the country if possible; and, 
as with us it is difficult to secure such a place under proper conditions, 
it is necessary to institute preventive nurseries for these small chil¬ 
dren, in which they can be brouglit up with adetjuate diet and free 
from all contagion. 

(B) For children who liave passed the second or third year of age, 
separation from the infected family surroundings is also supremely 
desirable, and all means possilde should l)e employed to place them in 
the country, in the manner of the Granchc work in Fran(*e, or in 
chihlren’s preventoriums in the country, such as tliat which the 
Argentine League against Tuberculosis has established at Banfield 
(Hogar dose Elordi) and that which the Pul)lic Welfare Service of 
Buenos Aires is to establish sliortly. 

In the second stage of childhood the child may bo left with its 
family, even though tubex(*ulosis be present in the home, always with 
the understanding that the infected persons observe all the prophy¬ 
lactic precautions recommended and that the cliild’s home and living 
conditions be satisfactory. 

Thus, then, in the second stage of childhood the general conditions 
of life, proper liygienic standards being hdlowed, constitute the 
important factor of [)rophylaxis, without the necessity for more or 
less complete separation on which we have insisteil for the first stage 
of childhood. 

(C) What I have called in various articles ^‘indire(*t propliy- 
laxis,^’ that is to say, everything that tends to maintain health 
and increase the physical vigor of tlie organism and its defenses 
against disease, should have first place in the combat against tuber¬ 
culosis (hygienic, airy, and sunny dwellings, nourishing food, health¬ 
ful schools and physical exercises in the open air, hardening against 
cold by means of tl\c fresli-air iiabit and cold baths, vacation camps, 
and, for the weaker persons, permanent camps in the mountains or 
on the seashox'e, etc.). 

(D) Given the relative facility with which children infe.ctod with 
the latent forms of tuberculosis infection are maintained absolutely 
unharmed, and with which tliey are cured of the attenuated forms 
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of the disease which are common in childhood (adeuntia,. sTOrofola, 
etc.), we must especially interest mirseives in the early roeognition 
of such latent inJfectjona, masked or attenuated fosnns, ©spedsaHy 
through the general use of tubercuKn reactions and of the Bontgen 
rays, in order that such children may be subjected to the hygienic 
and climatic treatments which are not only curative but which also 
aid in immunization against subsequent and more virulent attacks. 

The early and pro|>er treatment of affections called |>re-tubereudou 3 , 
which arC; in'^generah cases of latent or masked tuberculosis;, is, 
therefore, of great socid importance, and the State should use every 
emkavor to have such treatment applied under the bast conditions 
to all who require it. Schools for enfeebled children should be in¬ 
creased in number, as well as opon-air camps in the mountains or 
by the seashore; and it should be assured that these eatblisliments 
arc supplied with all the essential factors of treatment, including spe¬ 
cific remwlies (tuberculins, etc.), which, when administered by 
competent and experienced physicians, can contribute to the hasten¬ 
ing of the activt> immunization of the organism. 


AN OUTBREAK OF TYPHOID FEVER CAUSED BY MILK- 
BORNE INFECTION 

By L. L. Lumssuen, Surgfon. Uaitihl Statcia BwbTic Health Sorvice 

On March 12, 1924, the Surgeon Oeneral of the United States 
Public Health Service received a request from the authorities of 
Lincoln MemoriiU University at Harrogate, Tena., for assistance in 
an investigation of an outbreak of typhoid fever at that institution. 
Tlie request was approved by the Tennessee State Health Depart¬ 
ment. The writer was detailed for the duty. He arrived at Harrogate 
early on March 1.5 and, with Mr. H. R. Fullerton, dm^etor of the 
division of sanitary engineering of tho State health department, 
l>egan a study of the situation. Tlie excellent cooperation received 
from the univc'rsity authorities and the presence of a number of con¬ 
valescents from whom epidemiological data coukl bo obtained quickly 
at the improvised hospital in the university grounds greatly facilitated 
the work. Our field surre^ys and epidemiological studies were com¬ 
pleted by tlie evening of March 17, at which time a report with 
definite recommendations was submitted to the members of the 
faculty and others concerned. 

The investigation ineliided (1) a survey of the water supply and 
the excreta-dis{)osal system of the university, (2) a d©tatted ©pA- 
domiological inquiry among a fair sample of the personss^ stricken in 
the outbrt'sk, (3) a canvass of 86 residtot students who were not 
stricken, and (4) an examination of conditions und(>r which milk and 
other foods possibly involved were produced and served. 
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BXTENT, BISTRIBtTTrONr, AND CnKONOLOOT OF THE OUTBREAK 

At the beginning of the outbreak there were about 430 students 
at the university. Of those, about 330 were resident and 100 were 
day students. Besides the resident students, the univei*sity had a 
resident population of about 75, composed of members of the faculty 
with their families and employees wdth their families. 

The period of the outbreak was from January 21 to March 1, 1924, 
At least 100 cases of typhoid fever occurred in the course of the 
outbreak. Eiglit terminated in death. The outbreak reached its 
height about February 6, at wliich time a majority of the students 
left the university and returned to their homes in Tennessee, Ken¬ 
tucky, Virginia, and other States. A number of the cases—about 
40 per cent of the total—developed among the students who went 
home before onset of illness. Besides the diagnosed cases there 
were probably among the students who had left the university be¬ 
cause of the outbreak some mild cases which wen^ not recognized as 
typhoid and which were not reported to the university autliorities. 



The outbreak was confined to the resident students who took their 
meals in the mess halls of the university. About 100 persons re¬ 
siding on the campus, and the 100 day students, who were exposed 
to tlie water supply and other conditions in the university grounds, 
but who took none of th(»ir meals in th<^ moss halls, escaped entirely, 
Tlius it W'as apparent that the outbreak must have been caused by 
infection distributed in the moss halls. Over 100 of the 300 resident 
students taking their meals in the mess halls were stricken. Such 
an attack rate is remarkably high, and, in itself, is strongly suggestive 
of heavy dosage infection. 

Of the forty-odd typhoid fever patients remaining under treatment 
at the university hospital at the time of the investigation, 28 were 
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BuiEeicintly near recovery to be interviewed pmonaUy. The detafled 
epidemiological histories obtained from these 28 patients on March 
16 are believed to be fairly representative for the whtde group of 
cases occurring in the outbreak. 

The dates of definite onset (date patient took to bed) of these 28 
cases are indicated in the accompanying graph (p. 1303). 

The int(!rval of six days without a case onset between January 28 
and February 4 pcidiaps would have been filled in if the dates of 
onset of all the cases occurring in the outbreak could have been 
ascertained accurat(dy; but if it should represent a break in the 
current of infection, it would have epidemiological significance. 

Of the 28 cases furnishing detailed epidemiological histories, 17 
were in boys and 11 in girls. The age range was from 16 to 22 years. 
Tlic age-sex distribution of the disease appeared to be in the pro¬ 
portion of the age-sex distribution of the whole student body. 

PINDIN08 

The university is located on extensive grounds with topography, 
climate, and other factors presenting every natural advantage for 
hoalthfulncss. 

The systems of water mains and sewers, installed originally for 
use in connection with a largo hotel project, arc for the most part 
somewhat archaic. 

Water supph /.—The water supply is obtained from a largo free- 
flowing spring in a cavern on the side of a mountain over a mile from 
the university. From the spring tlio water is conveyed through an 
iron conduit to the university grounds. The watershed of the 
mountain above the spring is uninhabited, and the water as it 
leaves this source is, according to all indications, free from any 
likelibuod of contamination with human excreta. Water from this 
same source is supplied to the towns of Cumberland Gap and Harro¬ 
gate, with an aggregate population of about 800, both of which towns 
eacaped the outbreak. 

It appeared that the water supply neither at its source nor in its 
course from the spring to the university grounds could have been 
iitfected so as to l>e a factor in the causation of the outbreak. The 
mains in the university grounds through which the water is distributed 
are made of wood,. They leaked at many points. Their capacity was 
much more tlian necessary to serve their purposes. A water pressure 
was not maintained in them constantly. Therefore, the possibility of 
contamination of some of tlie water mains by seepage of sewage from 
some near-by leaky sewers was considered. Bacteriological examina- 
tkms made by the State heedth department indicated that colon 
bacUli at times got into tlie water in tfre com^e ot its distribution 
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tlie ayetom of mains in the uniTersity grounds. The freedom 
from infection of some 200 persona who drank water regularly from 
the taps in the unirersity grounds but who took none of thmr meab 
at the mess halls during the period of causation of the outbreak 
^oved, however, that the university water supply was not the 
vector of the infection. 

Excreta dispo»aZ.--Though the sewerage system was in obvioue 
need of drastic improvement, an<l though some grossly insanitary 
open privies were in use within the university grounds, no evid^moe 
was found that tiio university excreta disposal system was an 
important factor in the spread of the infection. 

Place of residence .—()f tho 330 reBi<lent students at the university 
during the period of causation of the outbreak, 84 wore domiciled in 
Norton Hall, 119 in I). A. R. Hall, 77 in Grant Lee. Hall, 34 in 
Avery Hail, 2 in tlio Conservatorj', and 14 at private residences 
within the university grounds. Of the 28 students in whom the cases 
especially investigatetl developed, the places of residence during the 
period of causation of the outbreak were as follows: 10 at Norton 
Hall, 7 at D. A. R. Hall, 7 at Grant IjCO Hall, 3 at Avery Hall, and 1 
at a private home. Thus it appeared that place of residence within 
ttie university grounds did not in itself influence importantly the 
chances for infection. 

Diagnosis and dhmal course of cases .—The clinical course of the 
cases was quite typical of typhoid fever caused by heavy dosage 
infection in young vigorous persons. For a largo majority of the 
cases tho clinical diagnosis was confirmed by laboratory tests. 

The mode of onset and the dinicfd course of tho cases furnished 
contributory evidence for tho epidemiological diagnosis of tho situa¬ 
tion. In many of the cases tho onset was sudden with severe hcadi- 
ache, chill, sliarp abdominal pain, or a feehng of being “completely 
knocked (nit.” For a laige proportion the temperature recorded 
immediately after the student was reported ill wa.4 as high as 104° F., 
and after running high for some days gradually declined. Thus, the 
temperature charts pn'sented a very different picture from that with 
the srifp-ladder rise usually given by cases caused by small dosage 
mfection. The duration of the fever in the cases occurring in thw 
outbreak was seldom over tliree W(!cks, and for a very considerable 
proportion not more than two weeks. Intestinal hemorrhages were 
common—occurring in over 60 per cent of tho cases treated at the 
university hospital. Of the 28 cases especially studied, 12 either 
hful sudden onsets of definite symptoms or were ill enough to give 
up and go to bed after having prodromal symptoms for a period of 
less than four days. 
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Immunization. —Five, or 18 per cent, of the 28 cases were in students 
who had received three doses of antityphoid vaccine within the pre¬ 
vious four years—one in 1920, two in 1922, one in 1923, and one had 
received the third dose only 10 days before onset of illness. Of the 
86 students not stricken in the outbreak who were canvassed, 32, or 
37.2 per cent, gave a history of having received antityphoid vaccine 
within the five-year period ending December 31, 1923. 

Three and live-tenths per cent of the cases and 9.3 per cent in the 
control group gave a history of having had an attack of typhoid 
fever before December 1, 1923. 

The percentage of cases among the students who either had 
received antityphoid vaccination or had had a previous attack of 
typlioid fever pointed to heavy dosage infection in this outbreak. 

Bacillufi-carriers .—^As tlie outbreak was exclusively among the 
students taking meals in the univernty mess halls, and since the much 
exploited liuman ^^carrior^’ hypothesis may be applied conveniently 
on general and superficial evidence to almost any occurrence of any 
one of numerous infectious diseases, it was quite natural for the 
presence of a typhoid-bacillus carrieramong the cooks or waiters 
or other workers in the mess halls to bo suspected as the source of 
the infection. Such locally popular suspicion was strengthened 
somewhat perhaps by the fac^.t that a recently employed cook in the 
main mess Jiall was named ‘^Mary.^’ 

Much of tlie work in the mess halls was done by students. Careful 
attention was given in the course of our studies to the possibility of a 
''carrier among the servants employed wlio were in a position to 
infect the food served to tlie students who developed typhoid fever. 

From the information obtained, it appeared that Mary W., a 
colored woman cmjdoyed as cook, was the only worker in the mess 
halls who was in a position possibly to have operated as a major factor 
in the sjiread of the infection. Mary was engaged as cook from 
November 22, 1923, to January 24, 1924. The main part of the 
period of causation of the outbreak was between January 1 and 
February 10. Thus, the synchronology was somewhat suggestive. 
She cooked in the kitchen at Norton Hall from the beginning of her 
employment at the university to January 4, when she was transferred 
to the kitchen of Grant Lee Hall, From January 4 to the time of her 
departure from the university on January 24 she worked exclusively 
at Grant Lee Hall. If Mary had been the main factor in the spread 
of the infection, the occurrence of cases among the two groups of 
students taking meals in the two different mess halls should have 
been very different from what it was. The shift of the students 
from one moss hall to another made the study of this phase of the 
situation rather dilficult. 
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From SQch information as eouid be obtained the cmniBUitaiujeti 
appeared to have been as follows: For several months up to January 
4 about 300 students took their meals at Norton Hallj then about 140 
of these students were transferred to the Grant Lee Hall mess; from 
January 5 to about February 5, when the exodus from the university 
occurred, the number of students taking? mojils at Norton Hall mess 
was about 160 and at Grant Lee Hall mess about 140. On February 
8, the Norton Hall mess was closed, and after that date almost all of 
the resident stiident.s (about 100) remaining at the university took 
their meals at Grant Lee Hall raos.s. During the period of causation of 
the outbreak, about 15 resident students boarded at private homes on 
the campuH. None of them was stricken. About 15 others took 
tlieir meals regularly during that period at the Blue Bird restaurant 
on the campus. One. of them who had meals occasionally within 
this [leriod either at Norton or Grant Leie: Hall jiiess was stricken. 
Another food ])lac(; palroni/cd consideral)ly l)y tlie students was 
located across the street from the campus and was designated as the 
“hunk stand.” There sandwiches, cakes, candies, and soft drinks 
were obtainable. Only 4 of the 28 ciiscs especially studied were in 
students wlio ha<l eate.ti at the “Ivunk stand” witliin the 30 days 
immediately before onset of their illness. It a{)|)earp(i, therefore, 
that if itie infection causing the outbreak had been spread through 
food it must have been spread through tliat sen’ctl either at Norton 
or Grant Lee Hall mess, or both. Mary had cooked at each place for 
a part of the period of causation of the outbreak. 

Of the 28 cases furnishing detailed e])i<lemiological histories, 17 
were in students w’ho had eaten at Norton Hall but not at Grant Lee 
within the three weeks before definite onset of illness, six had eaten 
at Grant Lee but not at Norton, and live had eaten at l)(»tb of these 
mess halls. The statements obtained as to the places at which meals 
were taken by these 28 students during the period within wliich they 
must have bocome infected were as follows: 


* 
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Tho dates of definite onset of illness of the ca.ses in the 23 students 
who bad taken meals at either Norton Hall or Grant Lee Hall to tite 
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exclusion of the other haU are indicated in the following tabular 
statement: 



Number of cases in students 
who ate at— 


Number of eases in students 
who ate at— 

Date of definite 
onset 

N 01 ton 
but not 

1 at Grant 

1 Lee 

1 Grant 
Ijco but 
not at 
Norton 

Both 

Norton 

and 

Grant Lee 

Date of definite 
onset 

Norton 
but not 
at Grant 
Lee 

Grant 
Lee but 
not at 
Norton 

Both 

Norton 

and 

GrantLee 

Jan. 21. 

1 

i 

0 

0 

Feb 10. 

0 

0 

1 

Jan. 22. 

1 

0 

0 

Feb, 12. 

0 

1 

0 

Jftn. 24_- 

0 

0 

1 

Feb. 14. 

0 

0 

1 

Jnn. 26_ 

1 

0 

0 

Feb, 15. 

1 

1 

0 

Jan. 27 _ 

1 

0 

0 

Feb. 17. 

1 

0 

0 

Jan. 2K... 

2 

0 

0 

Feb. 21. 

0 

0 

1 

Feb. 4. 

1 

0 

0 

Feb 22. 

0 

0 

1 

Feb 5. 

2 

0 

0 

Feb. 29 . 

0 

J 

0 

Feb. 6. 

Ft»>» 7 

5 ' 
0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Mar. 1. 

0 

1 

0 

Feb 8. 

Feb. 9. 

0 

0 

Total. 

17 

6 

5 


If there was no error in the statement obtained to the effect that 
from January 4 to February 5 the number of students taking meals 
at the Norton Hall mess and the Grant Lee Hall mess was, respeo 
tively, 160 and 140, the disproportionately large number of cases in 
this group of 28 from among the students who took their meals at 
Norton Hall mess is peculiar and can not be explained with entire 
satisfaction on the evidence at hand. It may be that the exodus 
from the xmiversity aboxit February 5 was more extensive among the 
students who for the month before had been messing at Grant Lee 
than among those who for the same period had been messing at 
Norton, so that fewer of the Grant Leo group who developed typhoid 
fever were available for interview at the university hospital on 
March 16, Such a possible explanation is supported by the results 
of a canvass among 86 students who had not been stricken in the 
outbreak. The statement from those 86 students was to the effect that 
within the period of 60 days covered by the months of January and 
February, 23 of them had eaten at Norton mess but not at Grant 
Lee mess, 8 had eaten at Grant Lee but not at Norton mess, and 55 
had eaten either at both or at neither of these two mess halls. Thus 
the proportion in this ‘^controF^ group giving a history of eating at 
Norton mess to the exclusion of Grant Lee mess, or vice versa, was 
approximately the same as obtained with the 28 students who devel¬ 
oped typhoid fever. 

If there was no error in the record of the number of students 
patronizing these tw’o different messes, and if the exodus from the 
university was not proportionately greater for the Grant Lee mess 
group, then it appears that though some of the infection was spread 
in both messes, tluj bulk of it was spread in the Norton Hall mess 
(see p. 1307). 
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'nie cook, Maly, was transfrared from NonUm to Giwiit Lee meas 
kitchen on January 4. Unless she loft some infection at N<a4oii Bail 
which continued to get into the food served there for some time after 
dbe had gone to Grant Lt\e, it docs not appear likely, in view of the 
general character of the outbreak and the clinical course of the cases— 
with, infercntially, short incubation periods—that she could hav« 
been responsible for the cases developing on and after Februaiy 4 
among those who patronized Norton Hall mess to the exclusion of 
Grant Lee Hall mess. Unless she left some infection at Grant Lee 
which continued to operate there for some time aft(‘r her departure 
from the university on J anuary 24, it does not appear likely, in view 
of the same considerations, that she could have been responsible for 
the cases developing on and after February 21 among the patrons of 
Grant Lee mess. 

Both of these mess halls were run on very ceonomieal principle. 
Almost invariably all of the food j)repared on one day was disposed 
of on that tlay. Now and then a small quantity of potatoes or other 
vegetables might bo left over, but immediately before being served 
again it would be thorouglily reheated. According to the informa¬ 
tion obtained, the left-over food at neither mess, within the period 
of eausation of the outbreak, included in any instance anything such 
as head cheese, pudding, cake, or other food likely to be served 
without being reheated and in or on which typhoid bacilli might live 
for a number of days and perhaps multiply. 

The high case incidence, the explosiveness of the outbreak, the 
clinical course of the cases, and all the other features of the outbreak 
strongly suggested heavy dosage infection witlj short incubation 
periods resulting. Such dosage is not reasonably to bo expected 
from the contamination of food with excreta on the fingers of a 
“carrier” or on the feet of insects unless the food is so contaminated 
some time before it is eaten and is of a sort in whicli typhoid bacilli 
will multiply rapidly. According to all the information obtained, 
there was no likelihood of such conditions being fulfilled in the 
course of the handling of the foods at tlie mess halls involved. 

Though both the clinical and the epidemiological evidence was 
opposed to the hypothesis of infection from a human “carrier” among 
the workers in the mess halts of the university, Mr. Fullerton traced 
the cook, Mary, to her home in a distant neighborhood, and succeeded 
in obtaining spccimcais of blood, feces, and urine from her. Tlie 
laboratory examinations of these specimens by the State health 
department were reported negative for typhoid. 

Thus, both epidemiological and bacteriological findings appeal* to 
justify tho conclusion reached that cook Mary could not have been 
an important factor in the spread of the Infection; but the possibility 



of temporary ^V^arriers^^ among student workers in each of the two 
mess halls, of course, could not be eliminated absolutely. 

As the evidence was being collected to determine whether a human 
earner of typhoid bacilli among the food handlers in the university 
mess halls could have been responsible, careful consideration was 
given to every possibl(3 factor which might have operated to cause, 
outside the mess halls, the infection of foods or beverages to which 
the students were exposed in the mess halls or elsewhere. 

I hulking water .—There was no disproportionate case incidence 
from exposure to the water delivered from any tap or set of taps 
within the university grounds. Thus it appeared that the infection 
could not have been caused by local contamination of any of the 
water mains. As is indicated in the section under the heading 
water supply^' of this report, the university water supply as a 
whole could not have been an important vector of the infection 
causing the outbreak. 

Of the 2S coses especially investigated, all were in students who 
within the 30 days prior to onset of illness had used the university 
supj)ly as the sole or principal source of water for drinking purposes. 
Twenty-three of them had been expose<l to no other drinking water. 
Five had used this water principally and had occasionally drunk 
water outsuh' the university grounds. 

i^oda waUr.- -Eighk'cn of tlie 28 eases gave a history of no exposure 
to soda water or other soft drinks. Ten were in students who had 
indulged in soft drinks at the ‘^hunk stami/^ and two of these had 
drunk soda water also while visiting in some near-by town. As 
only 36 per cent of the 28 students stricken gave a history of exposure 
to drinking or eating at the ^^hunk staiuF’ within the 30 days prior 
to onset of illness, and as 71 per cent of the 86 students canvassed 
among those wlio were not stricken gave a history of such exposure 
in January or February, it was evident that the ^^huiik stand” was 
not an important factor in the distribution of the infection. 

Ice ci'eam .—Only 2 of the 28 eases gave a history of exposure to 
ice cream—1 at Cuml)erland Gap, Tenn., and 1 at Corbin, Ky. 

Raw vegetables, —Twenty-live of the 28 students furnishing the 
cases especially investigated were sure that they had not eaten, 
within the 30 days before onset of their illness, any raw vegetables 
such as lettuce or celery, which might have served as vectors of 
infection. 

Raw shellfsh .—None of the 28 cases gave a history of exposure to 
raw 03 ’'sters, clams, or other shellfish. 

Personal contact —Only 6 of the 28 cases were in students who, 
within the period of infection, were associated with previous cases to 
a sufficient degree for their infection to be considered as possibly 
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dw to pers<Hial ecmtaet. It is qoito doubtful that any of S 

eases was a secondary case. 

The prevention of the occurrence of a considerable number of 
secondary cases from direct personal contact infection was clearly 
attributable to the very thorough prophylactic measures which were 
carried out by the attending physicians, the nurses, and the univer** 
eity authorities. As the cases developed, the patients were isolated 
promptly. The sanitary measures at the beiiside, including disin* 
fection of excreta, proper care of hands, scalding of dishes, etc., 
appeared to have been well enforced. 

Milk .—As one possible factor after another was eliminated in the 
course of investigation, the evidence continued to point to milk as 
the major vector of the infection. 

The explosive character of the outbreak, the high case incidence 
among the exposed, the largo proportion of cases with sudden onsets 
of pronounced and st v'ere symptoms, the clinical course of the cases, 
and the relatively low degree of resistance furnished by recent anti* 
typhoid vaccination—all were suggestive of heavy dosage infection 
such as may come from milk into which typhoid bacilli, introduced 
through containination with (perhaps) highly diluted or very minute 
quantities of human excreta, have had time to multiply before the 
milk is ingested. 

Kaw milk was one of the staple articles of diet in the mess halls. 
Therefore it was entirely possible for infection in milk to reach 
most of the resident students. 

Of the 2H students furnishing the cases investigated in detail, 
all stated that for the four weeks or more prior to the onset of their 
illness they had partaken freely of the milk served in the mess halls—► 
25 having used it regularly as a beverage, 2 having used it in cereals 
regularly and also as a beverage occasionally, and 1 having used it in 
cereals only. 

Of the S6 students in the ^^contror’ group canvassed, 76 per cent 
staked that they used milk as a beverage? in January anrl February. 
Thus it appeared that the <*ase incidence in the outbreak had been 
somewhat higher among those who were milk drinkers than among 
those who were not. 

The milk supply of the university during the period of causation 
of the outbreak was obtained from four different sources and in 
amounts as follows: (1) The university herd, 40 gallons a day; 
(2) farm of W, 16 gallons a day; (3) fann of S, 20 gallons a day; 
and (4) dairy of 0, 8 gallons of cream a week. 

The cream bouglit from dairyman C. was all ma<le into butter, 
and as no butter, but oleomargarine instead, was supplied to the 
mess halls, that part of the cream supply was dismissed from con- 
fiiideration as a vector of the infection. 
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According to the statements obtained, it appeared that the daily 
distribution of the milk from the other three sources was about as 
follows: 

The university herd supply: Of the morning milk, 15 quarts of 
the whole milk were bottled and sold to families at Harrogate; Some 
was delivered to the households of members of the faculty on the 
campus. What was left was separated at the university creamery, 
the cream being stored for butter making and the skim milk being sent 
to the mess halls. The night milk (whole) was sent to the mess 
halls. Some of the butter made from the university herd cream was 
used in the households of the members of the faculty, and the re¬ 
mainder was sold to the trade in two or three towns in the general 
vicinity. The university herd milk was always run through the 
creamery before that from the outside sources. After the outside 
farm milk had been run through the creamery, the parts of tlie sep¬ 
arator and the other dairy equipment wliich had been in contact with 
the milk were said to have been tlioroughly scalded invariably be¬ 
fore the next day's supply of university herd milk was processed. 

Supplies from farms of W. and S.: Milk from these farms was 
delivered to the university creamery in the morning, the deliveries 
including the night milk of the day before and the morning milk of 
that day. Some of these parts of the supply were separated, the cream 
being stored for butter making, but all of the milk, whether skim or 
wliolo, from both of these outside farms was distributed to and con¬ 
sumed in Iho moss halls. It was understood from the statement of 
the dairy manager in our first interview with him that all the butter 
made from the cream derived from the farms of W. and S. went to the 
mess halls, but later on, after we had learned that oleomargarine 
instead of butter was used in the mess halls, he said there had been 
a misunderstanding and that the butter made from those creams 
was distributed as was that made from the college herd cream. 
It appeared certain that only a small proportion of the butter supply 
was made from cream separated from the milk bought from farmers 
W. and S., and it is quite probable that on some days none of the 
cream from either of these sources went into the butter-making 
supply. All the statements obtained were definitely to the effect 
that none of the milk received from farmer W. or S. was distributed 
to any plac:e ex:cept tlie student mess halls. Whatever cream from 
these sources was used for butter making, was ^'ripened" for four 
to eight days before being churned: 

The university creamery was fairly well equipped and appeared to 
be operated in a cleanly manner. The water running through the 
cooling room where the cans of milk were stored was exposed to con¬ 
tamination from near-by sewers, cesspools, and privies. There were 
two grossly insanitary open-surface privies on the side of the hill 
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within 60 feet of the dairy. Iliese would constitute a definite source 
ei danger in the warmer weather seasons, because flies could readily 
make the trip from the exposed excreta to the milk in the dairy. 

If the infection causing the outbreak had been introduced into 
the milk—including that from the university herd—at the dairy, 
there would have been no reason for the outbreak to have been con¬ 
fined to those who took their meals at the mess halls. Therefore it 
appeared that if the infection was milk-borne, the vector must have 
boon the milk obtained from farmer W. or farmer S., or both. These 
sources of milk were visited and inspected on the morning of March 
17. The conditions surrounding the tlairying business of W. wore 
found appallingly insanitary. The residence was located in a gulch. 
The milk house was about 40 feet from the n'sidenco and was over a 
small stream fed by a near-by spring and several other sj)rings up the 
gulch. No privy was provided for the use of the family. Recent 
deposits of human excreta were observe<l b(>tween the residcnct' and 
the. milk house. Tin* water in the stream over which the milk house 
was built and in which the cans of milk wore set for cooling was ex¬ 
posed to gross pollution from several open-surface privies and stables 
within a Inmdrcal yards or so up the gulch. Presumably the ob¬ 
viously contaminated water from W.’s sjtring or from the stream fed 
by this Sluing was used for washing the milk (ians. The stable yard, 
located about 50 yards down gulch from the n^sidenco, was dirty. 
The cows were dirty. Incidentally it may be stated that these cows 
had never been tuborculin-tc'stod. All the conditions surroumling 
the dairying were such as to make certain the introduction, from time 
to time, of human excreta into the milk sent from this farm to the 
univensity. A ty])hoid-fcv(‘r patient or a human carrier of tyjdioid 
bacilli on this place, or at any of the sevca-al homes within the 
immediate vicinity up the gulch, would complete the chain of cir¬ 
cumstances necessary to the introduction of infectious matt<r into 
the milk. There were a good many visitors to this settlement 
between December 1, 1923, and January 1, 1924. Upon inquiring 
about illness in the ncsighborhood, wc learned that Mr. W. himself, 
who had most to do with the handling of the milk, became indisposed 
about Dec<>.mber 10. By Christmas Day ho had become ill enough 
to give up and go to bed. After remaining in bed for about a week, he 
returned to work but felt “poorly” for two or three weeks afterwards. 
He was not attended by a physician and his case was not diagnosed 
during his illness. Mr. W. was not at homo at the time of our visit. 
Specimens of feces, urine, and blood were obtained from him a few 
days later and sent to the State health department for examination. 
The feces and urine were reported negative for typhoid, but the 
blood in high dilution gave a positive Widal reaction. It seems 
45480°—25t-^2 
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iaghly probable that Mr. W.'s case was one of mild typhoid feve^, 
and that either Mr. W. or some visitor from whom he contracted the 
disease was the source and the milk from his farm the vector of the 
infection causing the outbreak at the university. 

The conditions surrounding the dairying of farmer S. were also 
grossly insanitary but not so pronounced as those at the place of 
farmer W. No history was obtained of recent illness suggesting 
typhoid in the household or immediate neighborhood of farmer S. 

There was. no way of ascertaining the proportion in which the milk 
received from W. was distributed to each of the mess halls involved. 
It is quite possible that most of it went to Norton Hall moss. This 
seems to offer the most probable explanation of the apparent dis¬ 
proportion of cases among the students who took their meals at that 
mess. (See pp. 1307 to 1308.) 

If butter was made from cream separated from milk received from 
both W. and S. and was sent to the faculty households and the extra- 
university trade, the explanation of the entire escape from the out¬ 
break by the consumers of that butter might be foimd in one of the 
following hypotheses: 

(1) The organisms of the strain causing the outbreak were not 
sufficiently virulent to cause disease unless ingested in large number. 

(2) None of the cans of milk containing the infection (and it is quite 
reasonable to believe that the milk was not uniformly infected so as to 
have typhoid bacilli in every 5-gailon lot) was drawn upon for cream 
used in the butter making. 

(3) The typhoid bacilli of the strain operative wore not suf¬ 
ficiently vigorous to survive in the souring cream. 

CONCLUSION 

The practical conclusion based on the findings was (March 17, 
1924) and is (April 11, 1925) that the outbreak was caused by 
infection in a milk siipply obtained from a farm witliin the vicinity 
of the university and consumed by the students taking their meals 
in the mess halls of the university. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The recommendations submitted on the evening of March 17, 1924, 
to the president of the university, several members of the faculty, 
the two attending physicians, and the head of the Rod Cross force 
coming from Atlanta, Ga., to assist (and who did assist with a high 
degree qf eflicicncy) in the study and the control of the outbreak, 
were as follows: 

(1) Begin at once and continue pasteurization of all milk to be 
used at eating places at the university and discontinue as soon as 
practicable the use of all milk except that obtained from the univer- 
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sity dairy herd until radical sanitary improvements can be made on 
the dairy farms outside the university grounds from which the 
auxiliaty supplies are obtained. 

(2) Insist upon antityphoid vaccination of all students who did 
not have typhoid fever in the re<‘ent outbreak, or who have not been 
vaccinated against typlioid fever within the last six months, as they 
return to or enter the university within the next 12 montlis. 

(3) Continue rigid sanitary prec.autions to prevent the spread of 
infection from known typhoid-fever patients for at least three weeks 
after temperature of patient becomes normal, and, if practicable, 
until two bacteriological examinations show them free from infection. 

(4) Disinfect at once and abolish as soon as possible all insanitary 
(open) privies within the university grounds, and replace them 
citih(‘,r with water-closets, connected with tlio sewerage system, or 
with sanitary (tly-tight) privies. 

(5) Have rigid cleanliness carried out in kitchens and dining halls, 
including thorough scalding or sterilimtion of used dishes and eating 
utensils, and cleanliness of hands and clothing of workers. 

(()) Keep (uio or more public health nurses at the university to 
help carry out sanitary measures and to instruct in hygiene. 

(7) Have a thorough overhauling of water and sewerage systems 
as soon as practicable to make them more efficient. 

(S) Have food handlers now at the university, and others to be 
employed, examined so far as may be practicable to determine their 
freedom from infection. 

rOSTSCRIPT 

According to reports received from the university, it appears that 
the above recommendations have been carried out in the main. 
Pasteurization of the milk supply was begun at once and has been 
continued. 

In a letter dated March 30, 1925, from the president of the univer¬ 
sity is the statement that not a case of typhoid fever has occurred at 
the Lincoln Memorial University since March 17, 1924. 

With the sanitary measures already carried out, and expected to 
be continued, and with the additional measures which readily can 
be and presumably will be carried out, there is every reason to believe 
that Lincoln Memorial Lhiiversity is now and will be hereafter a safer 
place at which to live, so far as exposure to infectious disease is 
concerned, than it was previous to the outbreak of typhoid fever 
described in this report. 

The occurrence of this outbreak indicates (1) the critical impor¬ 
tance of pasteurization of all public or community milk supplies; 
(2) the wisdom of making practical sanitation a part of the curric¬ 
ulum of every seat of learning; and (3) the need of having in our 
rural communities well-organized whole-time local health service. 
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BEATH BA1BS IN A GEOCP OF INSURED imSONS 

COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, MARCH AND APRIL, 192A, AND 

APRIL AND YEAR, 1924 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
May, 1925, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. It 
presents the mortality experience of the company for March and 
April, 1925, and for April and year, 1924. The rates are based bn a 
strength of approximately 16,000,000 insured persons. 

Only one important disease, influenza, registered a considerably 
higher death rate in tliis group for April this year than for the same 
month last year; whereas large declines are shown for tuberculosis, 
organic heart diseases, pneumonia, and diarrheal complaints, and 
smaller reductions for typhoid fever, cancer, and puerperal causes. 
The death rate for April, 1925, for all causes was 10.1 per 1,000, as 
compared with 10.8 for April, 1924 —a reduction of 6 per cent. 

The record for fatal accidents was less favorable, showing an 
increase over the corresponding period of last year. Automobile 
fatalities during April, as in March, recorded an increase this year. 

Death rates (annual basis) for principal causes per 100^000 lives exposed^ March and 
April, 19S5, and April and year, 102U 

[Industrial departmout, Metropolitan Life Insurance Go.] 


Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed ^ 


Cause of death 

1 

April, 

1925 

March, 

1925 

April, 

1924 

Year 
1924 a 

Total, all pauses., _^ __ , __ 

1,014.9 

1,025.6 

1,076.5 

907.5 


Typhoid fever...._............_____... 

2,0 

2.4 

2.8 

4,4 

Mo'a&les......_..._____...._....... 

4 5 

3 4 

14.8 

7.2 

Kearlot fovor. _ __ -i 

4 8 

6.1 

6.7 

4.4 

Whooping cough____-_ 

8.H 

6.9 

11.6 

7.4 

Diphtheria.--_*1__ __^ „ _ 

12.8 

11.5 

12.6 

13.2 

Injftuenza_-_ 

44.5 

47.7 

29.1 

16.0 

TubOTCUlosis (all forms)___.........._____ 

105.4 

113.4 

120.5 

104. 5 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system.... 

Cancer....____-_—_-_ 

92.3 

70.0 

99.3 

69.9 

106.1 

73.1 

92.6 
7a 4 

Diabetes incllitus. __ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

10.1 

17,9 

16.9 

14.9 

(Cerebral hemorrhaM..._ __ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

56.6 

58.3 

60.5 

6a2 

Organic diseases of heart_ __ _ __ 

138.5 

146.1 

147, 5 

123.7 

Pneumonia (ail forms) _ _ -r_ 

134 0 

140.4 

148. 5 

88.8 

Other respiratory diseases. __ 

16.8 

18.7 

19.2 

13.9 

Di^rhe^ n.nd . .. 

17.5 

16.9 

20.8 

32.2 

Bright's disease (chrnole nAphrftis) „ , „ „ , . _ _ 

76.1 

76.8 

75.8 

65. 5 

Puerperal fitata ____ 

18.9 

10.2 

19.8 

16.8 


7.2 

7.7 

8.1 

7.2 

.r, __ ... 

Homicides ___-_ 

! 7,7 

6.5 

7,5 

7.1 

Otlier ^xr^rnal civusas (emtuding suicides and homicides) _ 

! 57.3 

52.6 

52.8 

62.7 

T^iimatlsm by automobile___ 

i 13.6 

14.0 

13.0 

15.7 

All other causes , ^ , __ . ... . . . 

216.2 

203,3 

227.9 

187.0 





* All flrares include infants insured under 1 year of age, 

* Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1024. 


ABSTRACTS OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISIONS 

Cortifensaiion granted under worTemen’s eompensation act for weak¬ 
ened resistance due to occupation resulting in grinder’s consumption .— 
(Connecticut Supreme Court of EIrrors.) The plaintiff was employed 
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by the defendant company for a number of years in wet grinding* 
In the plaintiff’s occupation of tool grinder, water, laden with mi¬ 
nute particles of grindstone and steel, was constantly splfishod upon 
the operator and the gritty matter taken into the lungs through the 
nose and mouth. The lodgement of these particles in the lungs 
produced in the plaintiff a disease known as pneumoconiosis which 
developed into a mixed infection of a tubercular, staphylococcic, 
and streptococcic nature. The so-called occupational disease amend¬ 
ments of the workmen’s compensation act read in part as follows: 

If an injury arisi's out of and in the course of the employment, it shall bo no 
bar to a claim for compensation that it can not be traced to a definite occurrence 
which can be locaU^d in point of time and place. * ♦ * 

The word “injury" as the same is used in said chapter shall be construed to 
include any disejise which is due to causes peculiar to tlic occupation and which 
is not of a contagious, communicable, or mental nature. 

The court liold that the injury in this c-ase was a weakened 
resistance to infection callexl pneumoconiosis, whicli injury was not 
communion hie, and the fact tliat grinder’s consumption (a com¬ 
municable disease) developed from the injury did not bar recovery 
of (‘ompensatin. The (jourt said in part: 

The conR(*(|Ucnt effects of the weakened resistance to infection in thi.s case, 
to wit, the infection producing grinder’s consumption, is not the injury com- 
pens:d(‘d for; it is the weakened resistance to infection which is the injury 
compensated for; tlic consequences of that condition when infection occurs is 
deemed a part of tlio weakened resistance to infection (Kovaliski i'. Collins C’o. 
ct al., 128 Atl. 288^. 

Covniy area lav) for control and suppression of tuhercuhsis in 
cattle held valid, - (M'mnesoUi Supreme Court.) Chapter 269, La^vs 
of 1923, authorizing counties to j>ut into effect the county area plan 
for the control and suppression of tuberculosis in cattle was held 
valid, the court stating that the object of the statute was to pro¬ 
mote and preserve the public health. (Scliultc et al. v, Fitch ct al., 
202 N. W. 719.) 

AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCUTION TO MEET IN OCTOBER 

The annual convention of the American Dietetic Association will 
bo hold at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on October 
12, 13, 14, and 15, 1925. 

The program is being arranged to include the various branches of 
the food problem. The first three days will bo devoted to a program 
of speeches, discussions, and exhibits, while the last day will be given 
over to a scries of trips having for their purpose the demonstration 
of the practical application of dietetic knowledge, especially the 
results in infant feeding achieved by the Infant Welfare Organization 
of Chicago, stations of which organization will be open for inspec¬ 
tion. 
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DEATHS DURING flHBEK JUNE 6. 192S 


Summary of information received by ieleyraph from industrial insurance com'- 
panics for week ended June 6, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924, (From 
the Weekly Health Index, June 9, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census^ 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended 
Juno 6,1925 

Policies in force__ 60,133, 708 

Number of death claims....- 10, 774 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 9, 3 


Corresponding 
Wook, 1924 


66, 256, 604 
11, 000 
10.2 


Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 6, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924- (From the Weekly Health Index, June 9, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended June 
6,1925 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1.009 
corre» 
sponding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
June 6, 
1925 > 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Week 
ended 
June 6, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

Total (64 citifis)_ 

7,425 

14.0 

12.3 

809 

741 





Akron__ 

51 



3 

11 

33 

Albanr •__............... 

29 

12.6 

18.5 

2 

5 

44 

Atlanta...—— _ 

105 

12 

8 

Baltimore *_______ 

235 

15.4 

13.5 

20 

28 

58 

Bimiingbarn... — _-_ 

63 

16.0 

12.5 

10 

6 

Boston.'.... 

232 

16.4 

13.6 

41 

21 

109 

Bridge]:H)rt_ 

33 

2 

3 

32 

Buffalo.—... 

178 

16.8 

12.9 

35 

19 

142 

Cambridge___ ___ 

28 

13.0 

ia7 

6 

0 

103 

Camden.__ —. 

33 

13.4 

16.1 

5 

4 

82 

Chicago 8.... 

724 

12.6 

10.8 

81 


72 

Cincinnati..... 

136 

17,3 

14 f) 

7 

13 

41 

Cleveland-,-..-,..... 

271 

15 1 

9.H 

39 

20 

97 

Columbus... ..._ 

92 

17.1 

11 7 

10 

4 

94 

Dallas . . .. . 

47 

12.7 

n.i 

12 

9 

Dayton..... 

53 

16.0 

10 2 

4 

4 

64 

Denver____ 

80 

14.8 

13.0 

8 

11 

DfiS Moines _ _ __ 

32 

11.2 

11.1 

3 

2 

51 

Detroit_ _ 

832 

67 

43 

113 

Duluth.... 

24 

11.3 

12.0 

3 

5 

63 

Eric.— 

28 


5 

2 

98 

Fall Kiver *.... 

22 

9 5 

16.4 

2 

9 

29 

Flint. 

20 

6.0 

8.8 

4 j 

2 

66 

Fort Wm-th ... 

23 

7.9 

8.4 

2 

1 


Grand Kaplds. ... 

39 

13.3 

10.5 

6 ! 

1 

78 

Houston. ..... 

1 40 

12.6 

14.7 

7 

6 

Indianapolis__ 

1 114 

16.6 

11.3 

11 

6 

76 

Jersey City____ 

1 86 

14.2 

12.5 

10 

13 

70 

Kansas City..... 

1 26 

11.0 

15.0 

3 

3 

03 

iCaii^iS City, Mo__ _ . _ 

1 03 

13.2 

11.6 

4 

0 

Los Aiizcios_ 

289 

41 

34 

114 

Louisville.... 

05 

19.1 

14. T 

3 

6 1 

26 

Lowell.______ 

1 27 

IZl 

12.2 

3 

3 

52 

Lynn... 

' 28 

13.9 

15.6 

4 

4 

106 

Memphis______ 

69 

20.6 

16.9 

14 

4 

Milwaukee_............—. 

113 

11.7 

11.6 

27 

19 

123 

M innimrMili^ . . „, , , . . _ - 

102 

12.5 

12.7 

8 

11 

43 

Nashville _ _ 

39 

14.9 

16.5 

5 

2 

New BecUord.... 

24 

0.3 

9.0 

5 

2 

83 

New Haven... __ _ 

70 

2a4 

8.0 

4 

3 

52 

New Orleans_-__ 

156 

10-6 

15.5 

24 

12 


New York... 

1,598 

181 

! 13.7 

12.4 

200 

185 

80 

Broui? Borough _ 

i ljQ.5 

9.3 

15 

14 

62 

BrooklynBoroi^b __ 

564 

18.2 

11.3 

81 

84 

85 

Manhattan Borough__ 

688 

15.9 

14.7 

85 

82 

85 

Queens Borous^_....._..... 

127 

11.6 

ia2 

16 

1 19 

7» 

Richmond Boroush. 

38 

14.8 

21.5 

3 

1 6 

54 


^ rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births>*^n annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

\ Deaths for week ended Friday, June 5, 1925. 
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Juno 10» 1025 


Deaths from all caueu in certain large citiea o/ the United States during the week 
ended June 6^ 1985, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1984. (From the Weekly Health Index, June 9, 1985^ 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 


City 

Week ended June 

6,1925 

Annual 
death 
rate jier 
1,000 
cerriv 
sixinding 
week, 
1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
June 0, 
1925 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
June 6, 
1926 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

wi>ek, 

1924 

Newark, N. J. 

122 

14.1 

11.9 

22 

10 


Norfolk. 

31 



9 

5 


Oakland. 

44 

9.0 

ii.2 

8 

6 

94 

Oklahoma City. 

21 



3 

1 


Omaha.. 

38 

9 4 

10.3 

6 

4 

58 

Paterson. 

40 

14.7 

12.2 

9 

4 

161 

Philadelphia. 

504 

13.3 

12.3 

64 

54 

68 

Pittsburgh. 

218 

18.0 

14.7 

25 

22 

88 

Portland, Oreg. 

m 

11.6 

13.3 

3 

4 

81 

Providence... 

72 

15.3 

14.6 

6 

8 

48 

Richmond. 

64 

17.9 

16.7 

4 

7 

49 

Rochester...——.. 

70 

11.0 

K8 

3 

8 

24 

St. Louis...... 

210 

13 3 

13.7 

15 

15 


St Paul . 

67 

12.1 

i>. 6 

4 

6 

34 

Balt Lak(5 City >. 

22 

8.8 

U) 5 

2 

5 

31 

Ban Antonio. 

64 

14.2 

20 2 

16 

16 


Ban Francisco... 

153 

14.3 

14.8 

6 

6 


Schenectady. 

26 

13.3 

9.9 

4 

1 


Buatllc.... 

79 



5 

1 


Somerville. 

32 

16.4 

12 5 

5 

1 


Spokane. 

27 

12.9 

12 6 

3 

2 


Bpringfield, Mass. 

39 

13 3 

10.9 

6 

6 


Hyiacu.se........,. 

36 

9.8 

13.9 

4 

6 


Tacoma. 

27 

13.5 

9.6 

2 

3 


Tolivlo... 

90 

10.3 

12 5 

12 

5 


Trenton .. 

42 

16.6 

12. 5 

3 

2 

49 

■Washington, I). C. 

191 

20.0 

9.6 

29 

6 

163 

Wtttorbury.... 

27 



1 

0 

22 

Wilmington, Del.. 

29 

12.4 

10 0 

0 

4 

137 

Worcester. 

50 ! 

13.1 

11.2 

4 

1 

46 

Yonkers. 

28 

13.1 

9.0 

4 

1 

88 

Youngstown. 

36 

11.7 

9.1 

3 

3 

38 


• Deatlis for week ended Friday, June 6,1W5. 













































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ Slate or locals can efectively prevent or control disease wUhout 
knowledge of whent whcrct and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary, and the figures arc subject to change when latcsr returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for *W6ck Ended June 13, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 

Chicken pox.- 

Diphtheria. 

Dj-sentcry. 

Inlluenta... 

Mftlarln. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pellagra. 

Pneuraonin. 

Poliomyelitis .. 

Scarlet fever. 

SinallpoK. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever . 

Whooping cough . 


ARI^ONA 


Chicken pox..,,. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Poliomyelitis ,,, 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis. 
Whooping cough. 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox. 

Hookworm <1is<5ai5c .. 

Influenxa. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps... 

. Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Pellagra,-.,. 

PoUorayelltia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

T nMiboma ,., ., .i.- . 


ABKANSAS—continued 


3 

24 
7 

25 

87 
12 
25 
34 
39 

2 

19 

88 
71 
M 
58 


7 

29 

4 

3 

15 

47 

9 

18 

3 
11 

151 

4 

31 

1 

1 

37 

1 

2 

5 
2 


Tubercukwis--.- 
Typlmid fever... 
Whooping cough 


CALIFORNtA 

C'orebrosiiinal meningitis: 

Long Beach. 

Lob Angeles. 

Diphtheria . 

Influenxa.. 

Lethargic enctjphalifis* 

Riverside. 

San Prancisco.. 

Measles ... 

Poliomyelitis. 

Dei k( ley. 

riiircTont. 

Long heach. 

Los Angelos.. 

Jxis \tigoJes County. 

Monrovia. 

Monteroy . 

Oakland... 

Snn Diego. 

Ban Fianciftco. 

Seal Jet fever. 

Small po\' 

Glcmhilo. 

Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles County. 

Oakland . 

Scattenng. 

Typhoid fever. 


roi-oiiAOo 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 


(1320) 


Cases 

- 15 

- 21 
.. 21 


- 1 
• 1 
, 01 
. 13 

. 1 
. 1 
. f)2 

1 

- 1 
.. 1 

- 3 
3 

- 1 

- 1 

- 1 
.. 1 

- 3 
95 

■'•Ji 

. 8 
. 36 

- 6 
, 12 
. 26 
- 12 


4 

6 

5 
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toiORADO-'tHmtiDued 

Cases 


PneiUDOxSta. 5 

Bcarlet fever. 7 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Rocky Mountain siiotted fe\'er—Denver.. 1 

Tuberculosis. 27 

Typhoid (ever. 1 

CONNECTICVT 

Cerobrospinal moniiigitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 47 

Diphtheria. 31 

German measles. 40 

Influenza . 5 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Measles . 279 

Mumps. 13 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 2 

Pneumonia (all forms). 43 

Scarlet fever... 35 

Septic sore throat... 1 

Tetanus. 1 

TiiberciiJovis (all forms). 33 

Typhoid fe\cr. 5 

Whooping cough.119 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox. 5 

Diphtheria .. 3 

Meiudos. 12 

Pneumonia—.. 1 

Scarlet fever. 1 

Tuberculosis. 0 

n.0Rir)A 

Diphtheria. 10 

Jnfluenzii. 1 

Malaria. 5 

Mumps -. 3 

Paratyphoid fovor... 2 

Pneumonia. 1 

PoliomyelltLs. 2 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Smallpox.-. 9 

Tuberculosis... 8 

Typhoid fever .-. 15 

Whooping cough.-. 0 

OEOJtOJA 

Chicken pox.-. 12 

Diphtheria. 8 

Dysentery. 03 

Influenza... 42 

Malaria. 02 

*Mcasles. 21 

Mumps..—. 25 

Pcllagia. 10 

Pneumonia.-. 21 

Si*arlet fever. 4 

Septic sore throat. 7 

Smallpox. 32 

Tuberculosis. 24 

Tysthoid fever. 59 

Whooping cough. 83 


auNoia 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Cook I 


Diphtheria; 

CooktJoiinty. 59 

Scattering . 21 

Influenza. * U 

Measles-. 1,215 

Pneumonia: 

Chicago . 140 

HcaUenng. 51 

Pohomyebtis 

Kane County. 1 

Williamson County. 1 

Scarlet fever. 

Cook County. 147 

Kane County .J« 7 

Mel^au County- .. 7 

Sangamon County. 6 

Seattering. 40 

SmalUxix' 

C-ook ('ounty. S 

Franklin County. 17 

Pulaski County. 6 

Vermilion County. 5 

Scattering,. 15 

Tuberculosis. 150 

Typhoi<l (ever: 

Cook ('ountj’. 7 

Fayette County.9 

Scattering. 18 

Whooping cough.239 

INDIANA 

Cerelirospinal meningitis- Dnlon County,,.... 1 

Chicken ik>». 86 

Diphtlierm. 16 

Influenza. 23 

Measles-.156 

Piiciimonui. 2 

Scarlet fexw. 33 

Smalli^ox...:. 80 

Tubei culosis. 70 

Typhoid fever-. 7 

Whooping eough. 49 

IOWA 

Diphtherh. 14 

Scarlet fever-. 9 

Smallpox. 6 

Typhoid fever. 1 

KANSA.S 

('’erebro*?!>inal mcningitls. 1 

Chicken pox. 71 

Diphtheria.-. 12 

German measle^s. 3 

Influenza. 22 

Measles.* 14 

Mumps.103 

Pneumonia. 86 

Rabies,.. 1 

Scabies. I 

Scarlet fever. 39 
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XANSAa-Hxmtinued 

Cases 


Smallpox^**. ® 

Tetanus.*. 1 

Tut>eroulo8ls. 46 

O'ypbold fever. 6 

Whooping cough.-.106 

LOl^rSIANA 

Diphtheria. 11 

InflnenKa... 16 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Malaria. 9 

Pneumonia. 32 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox. 9 

Tulierculosis. 36 

Typhoid fever. 65 

Whooping cough. 16 

MAINE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox.....- 7 

I)ys(>ntery. 1 

Gorman measles. 6 

Measles. 8 

Mumps. 20 

Pneumonia. 2 

Seal let fever. 13 

Tuberculosis_*. 4 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 8 

MARYLAND 1 

Chicken iv>t. 130 

Diarrh^ and enteritis.-. 2 

Diphtheria. 17 

German measles. 2 

Influenza. 4 

liCtharglc encephalitis. l 

Measles. 67 I 

Mumps. 70 

Paratyphoid fever..,,. 3 

Pneumonia: 

Broncho. 15 

Lobar. 22 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 22 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Tetanus. 2 

Tuberculosis. 86 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Whooping cough. 108 

MASSACUDSBTTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox.*.162 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). 12 

Diphtheria. 68 

Gorman measles.288 

Influenza. 5 

Measles.881 

Mumps. 30 

Ophtbalm la neonatorum.. 

Pneumonia (lobar). 77 

Scarlet fever. 114 

i Week ended Friday. 


tfA88Aeiiu8iTTi«-«ontinued 

CaseB 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Tetanus. 1 

Trachoma... 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary).126 

Tuberculosis (other forms)..* 17 

Typhoid fever. 8 

Whooping cough. 107 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 67 

Measles..!.786 

Pneumonia. Ill 

Scarlet fever.176 

Smallpox. 39 

Tuberculosis. 64 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 236 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox.136 

Diphtheria.. 49 

Measles.. 44 

Pneuruonm. 2 

Scailet fever. 161 

anmllpox. f> 

Tuberculosis. 49 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 24 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria. C 

Scarlet fever. 2 

Kniallpox. 18 

Typhoid fever. 26 

MISSOURI 

(Kxclusive of KaiiSas (htyi 

Chicken poK . 62 

Diphtheria. 49 

iTilluenza. 6 

Mivusles. 25 

Muinpi^.-. 36 

I’neumoriia. 4 

Rubios . 3 

Scarlet fever .116 

Septic sore throut. 3 

Smallpox. 26 

Tetanus. 1 

Trachoma. 3 

Tuberculosis. 68 

Typhoid fever. 8 

W hooping cough. 47 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diphtheria. 8 

German measles. 11 

Mumps. 8 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever—Miles City.,. 1 

Scarlet fever. 21 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Smallpox. 3 

Tuberculosis. 2 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 11 
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NEBRASKA 


Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis-,.. 
Whooping cough 


NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal mcnmgitis. 

Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza.-. 

Measles... 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Small iK)x. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. 


KKW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia. 

Puerperal septicemia. 

Rabies in animals. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis. 

Ts’pliokl fe\cr. 

Whooping cough. 

NEW \ORK 

(E^(■luslvo of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Diphtlicria. 

Influenza. 

Lethargic encephalitis... 

Measles .-. 

Pneumonia. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever.. 

Smallpox.. 

Typhoid fever.. 

Whooping cough. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Ccrobrospinol meningitis.. 

Chicken pox... 

Diphtheria. 

German measles.--- 

Measles.—. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox... 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough.— 


Cases 

- 13 

.. 4 

3 

- 4 
.. 6 
.. 31 
.. 1 

- 9 


3 

165 

68 

3 

4S7 

96 

120 

7 

60 

189 


1 

3 

5 
U 

1 

6 
2 
1 

16 

G 

9 


1 

90 

lu 

1 

728 

164 

3 
192 

11 

21 

215 

2 

68 

18 

2 

4 
6 

12 

37 

36 

159 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis—Okmulgee. 1 

Cbicken pox... I4 

Diphtheria.. 9 

1 Deaths. 


OKLAHOMA-<COIltinue<] 

Oaset 


Influensa. 27 

Pohom ycli tts—Bryan... 2 

Scarlet fever. 12 

Smallpox. 0 

Typhoid fever. 88 

Whooping cough. 23 

OHEOON 

Cerebrospinal iiiomngitls. 4 

Chicken iH>x. l6 

Diplitherla 

Portland. 14 

Scattering. 4 

Influenza. 1 

Malaria... 1 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 13 

Pneumonia.. .. *2 

Rocky Mountain sjiotted fever__ 1 

Scwlet fever. 13 

Small jiox.. 8 

Tuberculosis. 8 

Typhoid fever.. 1 

W' hooping cough. 19 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Diphtheria. 3 

Mumps . I 

Pneumonia. 1 

Scarlet fever . 10 

Tubt'ri'ulosis.. 3 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 8 


TEXAS 


Cerebrospinal meuingitis. 1 

Chicken pox.. 29 

Diphtheria. 8 

1 sentery (cpidcinic). 68 

Influenza.. 20 

Measles . 14 

Mumps.-.. 32 

Pellagra-.*. 33 

Pneumonia. 4 

Poliomyelitis. 4 

Rabies in man . I 

Scarlet fever ... . . 10 

Smallrxix ....----. 13 

Trachoma. 5 

Tuberculosis. 16 

Typhoid fever. 14 

Whooping cough . 47 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 26 

Diphtheria.- 1 

Measles,,. 47 

Mumps. 62 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Whooping cough. 24 

VlROmiA 

Smallpox: 

Acoomac County_*. 2 

Craig County. 2 













































































































fTASaiKOTON 


wiaco»fBiM-~^ontinued 


Cases 


Chicken pox... 60 

Diphtheria. 18 

German tneaeles.-. 10 

Measles... 5 

Mumps. 49 

Scarlet fever. 80 

Smallimx. 34 

Tuberculosis. 51 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whoopitif; (Xiugh.125 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria. 1 

Scarlet fever.. 15 

Smallpox. 3 

Typhoid fever. 2 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox. 42 

Diphtheria. 11 

German measles. 30 

Measle-s. 145 

Mumps. 52 

Pneumonia. 9 

Scarlci fever.-.. 0 

Smalipox. 0 


.Cbsob 


Milwaukee—Continued. 

Tuberculosis. 26 

Whooping cough. 23 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 146 

Diphtheria. 80 

German measles.....188 

Influenza. 47 

Ivethargic eneephall tis. 1 

Measlts. 221 

Mumps. 67 

Pneumonia. 15 

Scarlet fever.146 

Smallpox. 32 

Tul>erculosis_. 27 

Whooping cough. 82 

WYOMING 

(Uiiekonjiox. 15 

Diphtheria. 6 

Mumps. 4 

R(K*ky MounUm spotted fever. 3 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Smallpox. 1 

Tyjdiojd fever. 1 

{ W hooping cough. 3 


Reports for Week 

PISTKICT or COLUMKU 

OftSl'v'S 


Chicken pox. 9 

Diphtheria. 10 

Measles. 27 

Pneumonia. 9 

Scarlet fever...- 22 

Smal4)Ox,. 1 

Tuberculosis. 23 

Whooping cough. 15 

Misscnmi 

(Exclusive of Kansas (’ityl 

Cerebrasplnal nieningitis . 2 

Chicken pox. 38 

Diphtheria . 59 

Influenza. 4 

Measles.. 10 

Mumiis. 71 

Ophthalmia neotml orum.— 1 

Pneumonia. 10 

Kilbies. . 1 

Scarlet fever. 135 

Hnmll[)ox. 23 

Trachoma.’. 4 

Tubercukisis. 59 

7'yphoid fever. 8 

VV hooping cough. 29 

NEBRASkA 

Chicken pox. 20 

Diphtheria. 6 

Measles. 2 

Mumps. 6 

Scarlet fever...*. 6 

Smallpox. 26 


Ended June 6, 1925 

I NKBKAdKA-COnlinuecl 

1 Cases 


Tuberculosis. 2 

Whooping cough . IH 

NORTH r>\KOTA 

('hieken po^ . -. 16 

I>iphtli4*na - .. 1 

German nieaslei*. 1 

Mumps . 18 

rneuiDonin. 3 

Poliomyelitis. 4 

fck'ariet fever. 20 

Snrmllim. 6 

W^hooinng isjugh. 6 

TKX43 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. I 

(Jhickeupox. Ill 

Dengue lever. 1 

Diphtheria. 24 

Dyson tery (epi dem:e>. 12 

Influenza. 20 

.Measles .34 

Mumps. 69 

Pappataci fever. 5 

Paratyphoid fever. 3 

Pell.igra. 12 

Pneumonia. 8 

Rabies In man. 2 

Scarlet fever... 45 

Smallpox. 07 

Trachoma. 2 

Tuberculosis. 44 

Typhoid fever. 29 

Typhus fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 51 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States fhim 
which reports are received during the current week: 


state 

Cere- 
bro' 1 
spintil 
menin¬ 
gitis 1 

Diph¬ 

theria 


Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

H 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Mav, ms 











Arkansas. 


9 

175 

320 

no 


0 

12 

18 

44 

Connecticut____ 

4 

103 

22 


085 


1 

364 

2 

19 

Indiana _ __ 

1 3 

H4 

257 



BBBBj 

1 



1 39 

i \ IM'1 f 

0 

239 

35 

i 

2,331 

1 0 

6 

1,321 

86 

1 33 

Missouri. 

2 

330 

36 

34 

142 

0 



03 

20 

Vermont. 


12 


0 

52 


0 

41 


1 0 

Wisconsin. 

3 

140 

! 778 


1,718 

0 

3 

541 

1 ^ 1 

0 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradica- 
tive measures from the cities named: 


Lo 8 AngeleSt Calif» 

Week eiuied May 30, 1925: 

Nuraber of rats cxaniined___2, 642 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_ 0 

Number of squirrels examined-.--- 1,170 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected_-_ 0 

Totals, Nov. 5, 1924, to May 30, 1925: 

Number of rats examined..-----—.— 106, 961 

Number of rats found to be plague infected_ 187 

Number of squirrels examined- 10, 094 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected__ 9 


Date of diseovery of last plague-infected rodent, May 26, 1925. 
Date of last human ease, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland^ Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended May 30, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped---- 1, 739 

Number of rats found to be plague infected- 0 

Number of squirrels examined-* 712 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected. 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1 to May 30, 1925- 49, 820 

Number of rats found to be plague infected--—21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to May 30, 1925..1, 986 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected.* 0 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1025* 

Date of last human case, Sept. 10,1919. 
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New OrleanSf La. 

Week ended May 30, 1925: 

Number of vea«cls insi>ected- 353 

Number of inspections made___ 1, 021 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas....-.. 22 

Number of rodents examined for plague__ 5, 016 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected__ 0 

Totals, Dec. 6, 1924, to May 30, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague_ 113, 660 

Number of rodents found to he plague infected... 12 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 


Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria ^—For the week ended May 30, 1025, 34 States reported 
1,019 cases of diplitlieria. For the week ended May 31, 1924, the 
same States reported 1,384 cases of this disoa.se. Ninety-eight cities, 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popula¬ 
tion of more than 28,100,000, reported 819 cases of diphtheria for 
the week ended Ma}" 30, 1925. Last year, for tlie corresponding 
week, they reported 859 cases. The estimated expectancy for tlieso 
cities was 807 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the 
experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades. —Thirty-one States reported 4,987 cases of measles 
for the week ended May 30, 1925, and 7,778 cases of this disease 
for the week ended May 31, 1924. Ninety-eight cities reported 
3,238 cases of measles for the w^eek this year, and 2,843 cases last 
year. 

Scarlet fever ,—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States—this year, 2,549 cases; last year, 2,391 cases; 98 cities— 
this year, 1,521; last year, 1,189; estimated expectancy, 875 cases. 

Smallpox ,—For the week ended May 30, 1925, 34 States reported 
738 cases of smallpox. Jjnst year, for the corresponding week, they 
reported 858 cases. Ninety-eight cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1925, 243 cases; 1924, 289 cases; estimated ex¬ 
pectancy, 116 cases. These cities reported 10 deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever ,—Three hundred and forty-eight cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended May 30, 1926, by 33 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1924 the same vStates reported 237 
cases. Ninety-eight cities reported 86 cases of typhoid fever for 
the week this year, and 76 cases for the corresponding week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 78 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia .—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 98 cities as follows: 1926, 
782 deaths; 1924, 643 deaths. 
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City reports for weekended May SO, 19M 

The ^'estimated expectancy” given tor diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox,'and typhoid 
feyer is the result of on attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of Ih^ disease under 
consideration may be expected to (iccur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It Is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median uum* 
her of cases reported in the corr€'Sr>ondlng week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory the cpidciiiic {>eriods are^xcliide<i and 
the estimated expectancy is the moan nunilicr of cases reiKirted for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data arc used for as many yeans as pos.sible, but 
no year earlier than 1015 is included. In obtaining the estiuiutod exp4»otaney, the figurcjs are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt dexiaticns from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in tho**’ 
table the available data wore not suflicient to make It practicable to compute the e,estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenxa 

1 

Mea- 

slas, 

cases 

ro- 

jiortcd 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

Iiorted 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1023, 

estimated 1 

1 

1 

1 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

jwrtcd 

Mumps 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 






f 




Portland.. 

78,129 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

New llampsliiro: 





1 




Concord... 

22,408 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Vermont: 





1 




Barre... 

no, 008 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

Burlington . 

23,613 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

X 

Massachusetts: 









Boston,.__ 

770,400 

120,912 


64 

29 

3 

1 

235 


20 

Fall River. 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Springfield-™-_ 

144,227 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

12 

0 

Worcester. 

191,927 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 0 

16 

0 

5 

Rhode Island: 




1 





Pawtucket. 

68,799 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Prov idence -— 

242,378 

0 

10 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

12 

Connecticut 









Bridgeport--,._ 

1 143,555 

1138,036 

6 

4 

6 

3 

0 

0 

15 

1 

1 

Now Haven_ 

172; 9C7 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

63 j 

0 

1 

Minni.K ATLANTIC 

New York: 







Buffalo. 

536,718 

6 

13 

10 

3 

0 

252 

1 

14 

New York_ 

6,927,625 

257 

254 

237 

15 

13 

213 

31 

162 

Rochester__ 

317,867 

1 

7 

4 


0 

90 

2 

10 

Syracuse__ 

184,511 

17 

7 

7 


0 

13 

15 

3 

Now Jersey 





(/amden_-_ 

124,157 

1 

3 

i 6 


0 

31 

1 

6 

Newark. 

438,699 

33 

15 

14 

2 


91 

8 

16 

Trenton. 

127,390 

17 

5 

0 

0 

1 0 

3 

0 

5 

Pcnnsylviuna: 






315 

18 

55 

Phil'idrdpbm 

1,922,7SS 
613, 442 
110,917 

54 

62 

130 


' 2 

T^ittshiirgli __ 

15 

21 

4 


3 

2,58 

6 

17 

Heading. 

0 

2 

4 

i 0 


96 

10 

1 

Scranton. 

140,636 

1 

3 

0 

1 0 

' 1 

0 

0 

5 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 




i 

1 


5 



8 

Oincinnati_ 

406,312 
888, 519 

7 

8 

9 


1 

2 

Cleveland. 

95 

20 

25 

1 

2 

1ft 

9 

13 

Cnlinnhiifl 

261,082 
26K, 338 

3 

3 

4 


4 

9 

0 

6 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

31 

i 

4 

6 


1 

122 

0 

3 

Fort Wayne. 

Tti i 1 iHTi a Tv\1 i fl 

93, 573 
342, 718 
76, 709 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Jl 1114 UVAICI 1^1110., * 

South Bend. 

6 

1 

3 

0 

6 

5 

0 

1 

Terre Haute. 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

ninftffi 

68,939 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

47 

0 

2 

2,886,121 
55,908 
61,8,33 

S3 

99 

2 

60 

9 

4 

645 

16 ’ 

50 

Springfield. 

Michigan : 

10 

1 

i 

2 

6 

0 

43 

. a 

2 

Detroit. 

995,068 

61 

46 

24 

2 

3 

28 

19 

35 

Flint. 

117,968 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

1 

Grand Rapids. 

> Population Jan. 1,19 

145,947 

20. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

132 

0 

4 
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City ref^Tis for week ended May SO, 19S5 —Coutinued 


1 

Division, State, and 
citjr 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

iwrted 1 

Mumps, 

coses 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

ported 

Coses, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expec¬ 

tancy 

Cases 
re- 1 
ported 

Cases 
re¬ 
ported 1 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

KA8T NOBTR CENTRAL— 










pontlmied 










Wisconsin 










Mivdison. 

42,519 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

1 

Milwaukee. 

484,59.') 

22 

11 

12 

0 

0 

211 

64 

21 

Racine. 

M/.m 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

Superior.*,*. 

139,671 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota. 










Duluth. 

106,289 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Minucapolifl ....... 

400,125 

48 

14 

22 


1 

22 

4 

4 

8t Paul'. 

241,891 

45 

14 

9 

0 

0 

14 

32 

6 

Iowa. 










Da veniKirt. 

61,262 

0 

1 

1 

0 


3 

0 


Kioux Oity,.. 

79,662 

11 

1 

1 

0 


1 

10 


Waterloo’. 

39 ; 667 

8 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Missmirr 









Kansas f'ity. 

351,819 

17 

6 

2 

4 

4 

5 

16 

7 

Ht Joseph. 

78,232 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

St Louis. 

803,853 

30 

38 

61 

1 

1 

20 

(i 


IS* orth Dakota*. 









Fargo . 

24,841 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

(hand Forks. 

14, .547 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota 









Sioux FalU.! 

29,200 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Nebraska* 










i Lincoln. 

fi8,761 

4 

1 

2 


0 

2 

1 

0 

Omaha. I 

204,382 

15 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Kansas 










Tojwka. 

52,55.5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

26 

2 

Wichita. 

79,201 

7 

1 

4 

<>1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington. 

117,728 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 1 

8 

0 

1 

Maryland. 










Baltimore. 

773,580 

96 

17 

21 i 

7 

3 

20 i 

64 

30 

Cumberland. 

32,361 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Frederick. 

11,301 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Ciolumhia: 










1 

3 

a 

1 

M37,571 

0 

9 

12 

1 

1 

28 


12 

Virginia: 









Lynchburg.. 

30,277 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

Nor folk.... 

159,089 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

3 

KidiiQond. 

181,044 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

IS 

3 

4 

Roanoke..,. 

55,502 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

1 

West Virginia; 










Charleston_ 

45,697 


1 







Huntington... 

1 57,918 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Wheeling. 

1 56,208 

0 

1 

0 


0 

16 

0 

0 

North (Carolina; 

1 . 









Raleigh. 

29,171 

5 

^ 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wilmington. 

35.719 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


Winston-Salem. 

1 56,230 

! 8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 1 

South Carolina: 










Charleston. 

71,246 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

Columbia. 

39,688 

i 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Qreenville. 

26,789 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta. 

222;963 

10 

1 

1 

16 

0 

1 

8 

4 

Bninswiok. 

15,937 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Savannah. 

89,448 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Florida: 





1 


1 



St. Peteihburg. 

24,403 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

I 0 

0 

1 

Tampa.... 

56, 060 1 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 j 

0 

1 0 

0 

4 


> Population J&u. 1» 1920. 
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CUy reports for week ended May SO, Continued . 



Population 
July 1, 
ID23, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

Division^ State, and 
city 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 


ported 

mated 

expec¬ 

tancy 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

laST BOUTH CKNTRA.L 




■ 






Kentucky 










CoviiiRton. 

57,877 

1 

1 

■ 





2 

Louisville. 

257,671 

2 


1 


0 

Tennessee: 




3 


7 

Memphis. 

170,067 
121,128 

5 

2 

0 



18 

16 



NashWUo. 

3 

0 

0 


2 



Alabama. 






t 

Birmingham. 

195.901 
6:1,858 

7 

1 

1 

0 

15 

3 

1 


1 


MohUe. 

1 

1 


0 

Montgomery_ 

45,383 


0 




1 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas' 










Fort Smith. 

30.635 
70,916 

0 

2 

0 

1 


0 


0 

I 


Louisiana: 

0 


1 

1 


New Orleans. 

404,575 
54,500 

3 

g 


R 

■ 

0 

0 



Shreve{)ort. 

0 




9 

t 

Oklahoma 






Oklahoma.. 

101,150 

3 

1 

2 






Texas 





0 

2 

Dallas. 

177,274 
46,877 
154,970 
184,727 

31 

0 

2 

1 

3 

HI 


2 

2 

1 


Oalveston_ 


a 

0 

Q 

1 

Ilouston. 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 

San Antonio. 

1 


0 

1 


2 

2 

MOUNTAIN 






Montana* 










Billings. 

16,927 
27, 787 

0 

0 

■ 


0 

2 



Great Falls. 

0 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Helena.. 

‘ 12,037 

112,668 

0 

0 


0 

Missoula. 

0 

0 




0 

Idaho. 







U 


Boise. 

22,806 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

0 


0 


Colorado* 






0 

Denver. 

272,031 

15 

10 

12 

1 

7 

0 

Q 

22 

Q 

Q 


Pueblo. 

43, 519 

0 

1 

0 

3 

5 

New Mexico. 





3 

Albuquerque. 

16,648 

0 

1 


0 

Q 

0 

1 


Arizona. 





9 

Phoenix. 

33,809 

0 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Utah- 






Salt Lake City. 

126,241 

21 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

23 

0 

Nevada: 








lieno. 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

n 

0 

PACIFIC 







Washington: 










Seattle. 

‘31.5,685 

19 

4 

1 

0 


3 

40 

0 


Spokane. 

104,673 

5 

2 

3 

0 


0 


Tacoma. 

101,731 

0 

1 

1 

0 

■iiiFnll 

1 

Q 

6 

California: 






Los Angelos.. 

666,863 , 


34 

32 

9 

2 

40 


15 

2 

3 

Sacramento. 

09,960 
539,038 

9 

2 

5 

^■1 


0 

18 

Q 

San Francisco. 

36 

23 

16 


0 

30 


■H 




1 Population Jan. 1, 1020. 


45480“—25t-3 
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City r^port» far week ended Mny SOf i9S5 —Cemtinu^d 



Scarlet fever 

SniallpOE 


Typhoid fever 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cables, 

osM- 

jTiated 

expeoi- 

anry 

Gases 

ro- 

l»orted 

C'ases, 

est4* 

mated 

eipect- 

aney 

Oaaes 

re¬ 

ported 

I>eath8 

re- 

iwrted 

Tuber 

eulosifi, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

KEW ENGLAND 

Maine’ 










Portland. 

1 

3 


0 

0 

1 

1 



New Hampshire 










Concord. 

1 


0 

0 


1 


0 

0 

Vemiont: 











1 

0 

0 



3 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington_ 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts. 










BosUbi. 

45 

24 

0 



18 

2 

2 

1 

li'aJl Ilivcr. 

2 

2 

0 


0 

3 

1 


0 


5 

6 

19 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Rhode Island. 










Pawtudut. 

1 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Providence.... 

10 

8 

0 


0 

5 


1 


Connecticut’ 










BridgetM>rt--,_ 
Hartford_ 

5 

3 

13 

0 

0 



4 

H 

1 

0 

Now Haven... 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

IfIDDL* ATLANTIC 

New York 










^^^HirTTiflxrTOTHPH 

19 

21 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

New YoiU. 

182 

2^13 

0 

1 


* lO-l 

12 

12 

2 

Koch ester. 

11 

17 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

Ryraeuse. 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

New Jersey’ 










Camden. 

2 

6 

0 


0 

I 

1 


0 

Newark. 

15 

19 

0 

0 


16 

0 

0 

0 

Trenton. 

2 

1 

0 

0 


3 

1 


0 

Penusylvnnia 










Philadelphia,. 


131 

1 

2 


39 

6 

4 

1 

Pittsburgh.... 

21 

84 

1 

0 


7 

1 

0 


Rending. 

2 

18 


0 



1 

0 

0 

fieranton. 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

EAST NOnTU 
CENTHAL 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati . .. 


23 

2 

3 

0 

8 


1 


Cleveland_ 

18 

^Kiii 


0 

0 

17 

1 

1 

0 

Columbus. 

4 

15 


8 

0 

7 


1 

0 


12 

11 


0 

0 

5 

1 


0 

Indiana: 








Fort Way no.,- 
Indiana polls... 
South Bend .. 

1 

32 


2 

6 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

Terre Haute... 

2 

6 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 


i^^El 

Illinois' 











H 

196 

2 

0 

6 


50 

3 

0 

5 

i^Kl 

Sprmgfleld..,. 

Michtgan’ 

2‘ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Detroit.i 

67 

04 

10 

0 

0 

30 

3 

1 

0 

Flint. 

6 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Grand Rapids. 

6 

46 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Wisoonaiu: 










Madison.. 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Milwaukee..., 

25 

21 

2 

26 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Racine.. 

4 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Superior. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


> Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 


Whoop¬ 

ing 

cougdi, 

coses 

re- 

iwrtod 


Deat^, 

all 

causes 


B 

20 

B 

10 


4 

0 

U 



5 

\ 32 

13 

34 

2 

64 

■1 

14 


66 

B 

24 

80 

[ 25 

26 

113 

125 

1,398 

12 1 

86 

3 

25 

9 

43 

26 

106 

3 

43 

64 

518 

8 

148 

4 

8« 


fi 3 

31 1 

35 

12 


4 19 


2 14 

0 19 



g9 

7 

9 


281 

18 

82 



0 

0 


10 

130 

11 

0 


nqnn 
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XJiiy reports for week ended May SO, —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Sxnedlpox 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

e.stl- 

mate<l 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

eXIMK't- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber 

cukvsis, 

deiiths 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST NORTH 







CENTRAL 







Minnesota. 







Duluth. 

3 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

MinneaiJolis.., 

27 

101 

8 

8 

1 

4 

St. Vttul. 

17 

32 

5 

0 

1 

! 4 

Iowa: 







Davenport „ -.. 
Sioux City...,, 

1 

2 

1 

0 

5 

1 

i 0 

0 



Waterloo.. 

3 

0 

0 

J 



Missouri 

i 






Kansas City.., 

! 7 

22 

3 

0 

0 

3 

St Josonii- ... 

1 

1 

0 

i 0 

0 

3 

St Louis _ 

26 

80 

1 

5 

0 

10 

North Dakota 







Fargo. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(Inmd Forks. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



South Dakota* 







Sioux Falls.... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nebrfiska 







Lincoln. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha. 

4 

0 

2 

20 

0 

2 

Kaunas 






I 

TofK'ka. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


I 





Delaware 







Wilmington.-- 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 







Baltimore ... 

24 

20 

1 

0 

0 

19 

C'um her land . 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

2 

Frederick . .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of (Colum¬ 







bia 





1 


WiLShlnglon... 

15 

17 

2 

0 

0 

11 

Virgirua 







Lynchliurg.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

Norfolk .... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Kichmoiid. 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Roanoke . .. 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia 







Charleston_ 

1 


0 




Huntington.- 

I 

4 

0 

2 



Wheeling .... 

1 

> 3 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

North (Carolina* 





1 

1 


lialetgii . , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wiliniugtoii . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

South (Carolina 







(Charleston.... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

*) 

Columbia ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Greenville. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia* 







Atlanta.,. 

4 

1 

6 

0 

0 

11 

Bruns>^lck... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah. 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

Florida. 







St. Petersburg 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tainpji.. 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST flOlJTH 







CENTRAL 







Kentucky: 







Covington. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Louisville. 

3 

6 

0 

8 

0 

7 

Tennessee. 







Memphis.1 

4 i 

6 

1 

6 

0 

4 

Nashville. 

2 

3 

J 

13 

0 

3 

Alabama: 




j 



Birmingham.. 

1 1 

16 

1 

46 

0 

6 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

1 

0 ! 

0 

0 

Montgomery.. 

1 { 


1 

. 1 





Whoon- 

inir 

coiigh, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 



Deaths, 

all 

oauses 


1ft 

77 

44 


73 

ai 

211 

5 


3 

7 

67 

16 

36 


30 

335 

1ft 

3 


144 

7 


53 

18 


32 

8 

13 

14 

24 


0 

as 

4 

2tf 

8 

ao 


17 

60 

(iO 

40 

75 

21 
















































Citu r^pmU week ended Mau S0f, 


Division, Slate, 
and city 

Scarlet tever 

SntaUpot 


Typhoid fem 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

idl 

causes 

Oases, 

csti- 

mnted 

expect’ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Ca.se8» 

eatt- 

mated. 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber 

culoaas, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

CKJti- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WBSir SOUTH 












CKHTBAL 










! 


Arkans'W’ 












Fort Sfinth-.-. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 1 


17 


Littilo Kock.,— 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

0 1 


Loulsiauai 










1 


New Orleans-- 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

21 

3 

8 

1 

15 i 

145 

Shreveport.. - 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

OkhihoHiH. 












Oklahoma. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

27 

Texjis: 












Dallw . 

1 

5 

2 

7 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

65 

(.}.j\vtvton. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Ho 11*1100 . 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

42 

San Antonio .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i « 

MOUKTAIN 












Montana. 












Hdlinn'^ . 

0 

2 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

4 

Cl real FaUfi..,. 

2 

19 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

! 0 

11 

Il^leua . 

i « 

1 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

! 1> 

0 

0 

1 

Missoiilii. 

' 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 0 

0 

0 

' 0 

3 

Idalto 







1 

1 




Hoisc... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Colorado: 

i 










Denver...__ 

10 

12 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

5 

71 

Puehlo. 

1 

2 

] 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Now Mexico 












Allm(4iuT<iue.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Arizona 












Phoenix. 


0 

i 

a 

0 

4 


0 

0 

\ 

15 

TTlalr 







1 ■ 





Sjilt Lake C'lty 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 0 

1 

0 

7 

31 

Nevada: 












Iteno.. 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

EAtlFIC 












Washington: 












Seafttle . 

7 

8 

2 

8 



0 

0 


81 


Spokane.. 

4 

0 

5 

1 



0 

1 


4 


Tueomn. 

2 

3 

2 

4 

.6” 

0 

0 

0 

0 


15 

Califoi ma: 












Los Angeles... 

12 

22 

1 

40 

0 

21 

2 

1 

0 

__ 

187 

Sacramento.... 

1 

1 

e 

5 

e 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

22 

San Prancifeco. 

15 

14 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

sa 

117 
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City reporUfor week mded May $0, -Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


NEW ENCILAND 

Massauhusetts: 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

Worwster. 

Rhode Island: 

Providence.— 

Connecticut: 

New Haven. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Now York 

New York. 

Now Jersey 

Newark. 

PeiinsylvaniH. 

Philadelphia. 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio* 

Cleveland. 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

Michigan 

Detroit. 

WiST'onsin* 

Milwaukee. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri- 

St. Louis. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland- 

Baltimore. 

Virginia 

Norfolk. 

North Carolina; 

Wilimmgton ... 
Winston-Salem--. 
South Caiolina: 

Charleston. 

Oeorgia: 

Atlanta. 

Savannah. 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama- 

Birraingham. 

Mobile. 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Little Rock. 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 

Shreveport. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma. 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

Galveston. 

Houston. 

San Antonio.i 
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City reports f&t we^k ended May 30^ —CoiitiBHidd 



Oerebrospinal 

meningitis 

i 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra j 

Poliomyebtis (infan¬ 
tile iwalysis) 

Typhus fever 

Division, Slate, and 
city i 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

Ca.ses 

1 

“ 

! 

Cases 

Deaths; 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exfiect- 

1 

c 

Deaths 

! 

<\ise6 

Deaths 








aney 

1 










* 


* 




MOUNTAIN 












Arljsona: 












Phoenix. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 

Utah 











Salt Lake City... 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 












Oalifornift: 












Los Angeles. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco - .. 

2 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Tlio following table gires the rates per hundred thousand popular 
tion for 105 citi(\s for the 10-week period ended May 30, 1925. The 
population iigures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000, and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, March 2^ to May SO^ 1926—Annual rates 

per 100,000 population ^ 

DIIUTTUERIA CASE RATES 


WiHJk ended—* 



Mar ,28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May If 

May 23 

May 30 

106 cities. 

>168 

17? 

158 

160 

162 

158 

*157 

>164 

*153 

•151 

New England_ 

119 

171 

166 

129 

144 

127 

109 

154 

127 

•106 

Middle Atlantic_ 

231 

241 

220 

228 

218 

213 

212 

238 

203 

311 

En.st North Central . 

112 

93 

96 

110 

113 

110 

113 

110 

*108 

>112 

West North Control 

247’ 

220 

226 

168 

187 

201 

278 

«212 

251 

197 

South Atlantic. 

95 

81 

73 

102 

108 

104 

104 

85 

87 

•77 

East South Central. 

67 

23 

34 

46 

40 

40 

11 

34 

40 

1012 

West South (Jentral _ 

121 

83 

107 

74 

79 

70 

65 

56 

42 

65 

Mountain. 

134 

124 

105 

239 

267 

115 

ia5 

153 

134 

143 

Paeiflc. 

*179 

374 

171 

168 

166 

206 

* 123 

» 138 

165 

168 


I The dgures given in this tobic are rates per t(X),000 poptdatioh^ annual basis, and not the number of 
oases reported. Populutionsi used are estimated as of July 1, 1023. 

^ Spokane, W^i.sh., pot included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Sioux Falls, S Dak , and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

* Ciecro, 111, not included 

^ Hartford, Conn ; Indianapolis, lud.; Cicero, 111.; Charleston, W. Va.; and Montgomery, Ala., not in* 
duded, 

• Hartford. Conn., not included. 

? Cicero, UK, and Indianapolis, Ind , not iadudodi. 
t Sioux Falls, S Dak., not included. 

• Charleston, W Va , not included. 

Montgomery. A hi., not included. 

n Tacoma, Wa^b., not indudod. 
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SuiHmarp of weeUy reports from cities, March^^S to May 30, 1925—Annual rates 
per 100,000 pop'ulation —Continued 

MEA8LI58 CASE RATES 


Wcok ended— 



Mar. 28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May 16 

May 23 

May 30 

105 cities. 

*507 

558 

531 

589 

045 

581 

*627 

*624 

^600 

*597 

New England. 

755 

957 

1,011 

917 

1,217 

1,004 

984 

1,188 

1,051 

•912 

Middle Atlantic. 

053 

734 

080 

815 

782 

734 

797 

768 

617 

704 

East North Central. 

798 

730 

710 

742 

901 

761 

890 

864 

♦963 

*933 

West North C'entral. 

1 89 

77 

58 

91 

102 

79 

112 

*80 

236 

146 

South Atlantic. 

13G 

209 

207 

250 

295 

IkW) 

240 

329 

327 

•256 

East South Central- 

34 

09 

34 

97 

189 

200 

343 

166 

3;17 

*•229 

West South Central- 

9 

88 1 

51 

65 

37 ! 

28 

32 

14 

23 

14 

Mountain. 

38 

219 

57 

267 

219 

534 

181 

67 

181 

248 

Pacific. 

*151 

209 I 

1 

241 

154 

203 

162 

*95 

» 178 

131 

165 


SCARLET FEVER CASE HATES 


105 cities. 

*419 

409 

367 

342 

360 

309 

*323 

*362 

♦307 

•281 

Now England. 

604 

534 

529 

350 

407 

430 

415 

368 

360 

•215 

Middle Atlantic. 

405 

436 

359 

343 

336 

32.1 

319 

331 

265 

271 

East North (Central. 

483 

442 

422 

403 

4.33 

324 

366 

399 

♦416 

*358 

W’o.st North C\*ntral- 

755 

736 

617 

651 

692 

518 

618 

*734 

556 

631 

South Atlantic 

167 

175 

152 

167 

175 

132 

106 

165 

146 

•122 

East South Central- 

286 

26;i 

280 

1 229 

257 

26.1 

26.1 

326 

246 

w 193 

West South CoutraL 

102 

51 

88 

1 60 

121 

111 

88 

74 

23 

65 

Mountain. 

248 

277 

258 

1 315 

401 

334 

277 

3r>3 

324 

410 

Pacific. 

*222 

191 

174 

145 

i__ 

148 

125 

»151 

n 197 

162 

130 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


105 cities. 

*58 

67 

61 

48 

62 

60 

*46 

*46 

•61 

•46 

New England. 

0 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

•0 

Middle Atlantic. 

7 

21 

10 

18 

12 

8 

6 

7 

2 

2 

East North Central. 

,13 

24 

22 

27 

30 

30 

44 

56 

♦71 

*4.1 

West North Central. 

135 

87 

97 

85 

89 

75 

60 

*80 

68 

70 

South Atlantic_ 

67 i 

49 

43 

53 

79 

63 

45 

37 1 

65 

•10 

East South Central. 

423 

42 

572 

395 

467 

435 

377 

189 

440 

1*439 

Wt«t South Central- 

107 

46 

51 

14 

42 

32 

28 

37 

130 

56 

Mountain. 

19 

10 

19 

10 

29 

10 

48 

29 

29 

57 

Pacific. 

*191 

255 

148 

102 

264 

200 

*176 

» 191 

186 

168 


TYPHOID FEVER (’ASE RATES 


105 cithw. 

*11 

9 

10 

12 

16 

18 

* 14 

*13 

♦19 

•16 

New England. 

12 

5 

2 

7 

17 

10 

5 

12 

25 

|HSf 

Middle Atlantic .... 

7 

4 

9 

n 

14 

22 

13 

10 

10 


East North Central. 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

9 

6 

HQ 


West North Control- 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

2 

*0 

Hd 


South Atlantic. 

12 

30 1 


12 

14 1 

28 

28 

26 



East South CoutraL 

57 

17 1 

17 

.14 


40 

46 

63 

Ha 


West South Central. 

42 

32 

37 

56 

61 

51 

46 

79 

65 


Mountain. 

0 

0 

19 

38 


0 

0 

0 

10 


Pacific. 

*28 

20 

9 

! 12 

23 

17 

*9 

»3 

6 

V 


> Spokane, Wash., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

• Sioux Palls, S. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

< Cicero, HI., not Included. 

• Hartford, Conn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Cicero, Ill.; Charleston, W. Va.;aud Montgomery, Ala., not 
included. 

«Hartford. Conn., not Indudod. 

^ Cicero, III., and IndianapoMs, Ind., not included, 

• Sioux Falls, S. Dak., not Included. 

• Charleston, W. Va., not included. 

•• Montgomery, Ala., not indudod. 
u Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from ctHes, March $S to May S&, i9StS—AnauaL rote 
per too,000 pojtulMion ,—Continued 

mFI/UEN*A DEATH BATES 


Week: ended-- 



Mtir.28 

Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May ft 

May 16 

May 23 

May 30 

I05dtfes. 


34 

27 

27 

30 

22 

15 

3 14 

«)4 

»13 

New England_ 

,'10 

35 

32 

27 

30 

20 

iO 

7 

5 

tg 

Middle Atlantic..-.. 

22 

21 

10 

24 

17 

14 

10 

12 

It 

9 

jfiast North rontral- 

40 


27 1 

24 

33 

23 

16 

11 

*12 

»14 

WciSt North (V*ntr»l- 

! 46 

39 

37 i 

50 

48 

31 

11 

*11 

IS 

18 

Bottth Atlantic. 

12 

28 

20 

12 

43 

26 

24 

10 

6 

n2 

Ksst Sou th Centra 1.. 

Sfl 

m 

74 

80 

m 

51 

51 

80 

80 

»42 

Wo.*?! South Central. 

.36 

36 

46 

36 

25 

31 

15 

20 

24 

31 

Mountain. 

38 

181 

8C 

38 

76 

48 

19 

57 

10 

0 

Ptociflc. 

1 

29 

12 

29 

12 

12 

16 

12 

26 

8 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


105 Cities. 

206 

204 

201 

192 

203 

167 

161 

*127 

*120 

*126 

New Enghind. 

219 

251 

211 

206 

186 

149 

101 

134 

119 

•120 

Middle A Llaniic -i 

199 

215 1 

190 

2tM 

223 

206 

185 

143 

144 

146 

East North (\nitrRl-j 

214 

182 

190 

190 

2U 

148 

I.'IO 

12.5 

♦ 126 

M23 

Wchi North ('oritralJ 

166 

11',3 1 

228 

171 

136 

72 

77 

*58 

7ft 

69 

South Atlniitu* -.--J 

2.12 

2:14 

238 

232 

191 

195 

156 

1341 

134 

•157 

East South Atlantic. 

260 

269 i 

34 :) 

206 

286 

194 

160 

166 

137 

‘•181 

West South ('ontral. 

IfiH 

168 

168 

173 

158 

127 

1.S8 

112 

84 

76 

Mountain. 

200 

162 

267 

210 

219 

124 

124 

162 

m 

76 

Paciflr. 

1.59 ! 

159 

119 

98 

147 

127 

123 

78 

135 

82 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each groups estimated as of July 1, 19^S 


Group of cities 

1 

1 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 1 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
X^vopulatiou 
of cities ! 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
roporting 
deaths 

Total._ 

105 

97 

28,898,350 

38,140,034 



New Eniriand_ _ _ 


12 

12 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,0,32,535 
2,515, .330 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,381,454 
2^566,901 
911,885 
1,023,613 
540,445 
1,275^841 

Middle Atlantic.............. 


10 

East North Central..-... 

17 

17 

West North Central.............. 


11 

South Atlantic...... 

22 

22 

East South Central_'_ 

7 

7 

West Soutli Central... 

9 


Mountain. 

‘ 9 

9 

Pacific.......... 

6 

3 




«Sioux Falls, 8, Dnk., aad Tacoma, Wash., not itidudod. 

< Cicero, III., not included 

* Hartford, Induttiapolis, Ind.; Cicero, III.; Charleston, W. Va.; and Montgomery, not ia* 

eluded. 

«Hartford, Conn., not included. 

* Cieerov HI*, and Indianapolis, Ind., not included, 

* Sioux Falls, 8 Dak., not Included. 

* Charleston, W Va., not included. 

“ Montgomery, Ala., not lucJuded. 



























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Wirelesfi health newH messages ,—The following; data, covering the 
two-week period May 10 to 23, 1025, wore ^oni by wireless from the 
Far Eastern Bureau of the Health Stvition of the Tvoaguo of Nations, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland: 


WKEK ENDED MAY 10, lUr. 


Port 

Plague 

('holera | 

Smallpox 


ra.sos 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Calcutta. j 

0 

0 


47 

104 

76 

Bombay...I 


n 


1 ' 

25 

IS 

Madras. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

26 

16 

Hanjtoon... 

_i 

7 


! 4 

35 

24 

Karachi . 


1 

0 

0 

1 

Negaputam. 

<) 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Singapore ».. 

Peming 2. 

1 

1 

0 

« 

0 

0 

Batavia... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Soernbaya». 

0 

0 

() 

0 

2 

2 

Samarang..... 

Bolawan Deli *...-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Macassar.. 

BrilLsh North Borneo *. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok *. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

fi 

. 4 

Saigon and ('holon . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hongkong. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Shanghai * . 

Nagasaki.... . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


Manila. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

Kobe,.-, ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shimonoeoki... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yokohama... 

0 

0 

0 

(> 

0 

0 

Colombo... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


* Rcpoit not received this week. 

> InfiKJted rnts found. 

• No infected rats found. 

WKEK ENDED MAY 23, 1025 
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BRAZIL 

Plagne—State of Ceara—April, 1925. —^Press notices dated April 27, 
1925, state that plague is present in the interior cities of Sao Benedioto 
and Jardim, State of Ceara, Brazil, with 22 reported deaths and a 
large mortality among rats. 


CANADA 

Communicahh dueases — Ontario—April 26-May SO, 1925 — Comr* 
parative. —During the five-week period, April 20 to May 30, 1925, 
communicable diseases were reported in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, as follows: 


Disease 

192b 

1924 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningiits. 

(^hancrold_________ 


3 

9 

5 

8 

Chiciten pox...... 

363 


350 


Diivhtheria. 

192 

io 

270 

26 

Oerrnan measles........ 

21 


171 


Goiter.-.-....... 

42 


2 

1 

Gonorrhea..... 

215 


75 


Influenza__-_-_ 


28 


14 

Lethargic enfx>phalitis__ 


2 1 

3 

g 

Measles___________ 

2,152 

3 

4,577 

13 

Mumps.-__ 

478 


978 

Fnetimonia.....-_ 


168 


188 

l^oliomyohtis........ 

5 

2 



Scarlet fever. 

507 

6 

659 

8 

Sinnllpox..........___ 

16 

1 

32 

2 

Syphilis.......... 

177 


115 

Tuberculosis. 

209 

92 

217 

105 

Typhoid (ever, .. 

63 

9 

56 

2 

Whooping cough. 

400 

11 

HI 

4 


Locality of smallpox occurrence, —Smallpox was reported at eight 
localities in the Province of Ontario during the period under report. 
The largest number of cases, viz, five, occurred at Welland. At Mer- 
riton and Chatham there were reported three cases each; at Ottawa, 
two cases; at Crowland, St. Catherines, and Guelph, one case each. 
At Kenora one death from smallpox was notified. 

ECUADOR 

Mortality—Communicable diseases — Quito — AprU, 1925, —During 
the month of April; 1925, 170 deaths from all causes were reported at 
Quito, Ecuador, including dysentery; 4; measles, 13; typhoid fever, 
2; tuberculosis, all forms, 6. There wore reported 25 deaths from 
acute bronchitis, 5 from pneumonia, 14 from other diseases of the 
respiratory system, and 6 from organic diseases of the heart. Popu¬ 
lation, 100,819. 

Playue-Plague-^infected rats — Guayaquil—April 16-SO, 1925 ,— 
During the period April 16 to 30,1925, three cases of plague with two 
deaths were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. During the same 
period, out of 10,583 rats taken, 43 were found plague infected. 
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EGYPT 

Plague — Maij 7~13, 1925 — Summary. —During the week ended 
May 13, 1925, 12 cases of plague were rej)ortcd in ICgypt, 1 case 
being notified at Sutiz and 10 cases in tlie Province of Beni-Souef. 
The total number of cases reported from January 1 to May 13, 1925, 
was 40, as compared with 224 cases reported during tlic corresponding 
period of the year 1921. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague—Tananarive Province—March 16-31, 1925. —During the 
period March 10 to 31, 1925, 94 cases of plague with 81 deaths wore 
notified in the Province of Tananarive, Madagascar. Of the cases 
reported, 3 occurred in the town of Tananarive, in the interior 
of the island, and 91 cases at other localities of Tananarive Province. 
For distribution according to tyj>o see page 1310. 

NEW ZEALAND 

PoliomycliHa—Ayril 14-27, 1925 .—Poliomyelitis (infantile paraly¬ 
sis) was reported still present in New Zealand' during the two weeks 
ended April 27, 1925, with 47 cases and 6 (h'aths. 

ZANZIBAR 

Leproity — March, 1925 .—During the month of March, 1925, a case 
of leprosy was reported at Zanzibar. The case was sent to the 
Funzi leper settlement. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports pontainod in the following tablps must not bo considorod as complete or filial as regards 
either the lists of cuuiitries induiled or the figures for the particulnr couutrioti fur which reports are given. 


Reports Received During Week Ended June 10, 1025 

CHOLERA 


ria«) 

Date 

CascB 

T.)eaths 

Remarks 

India..... 




Apr. 12-18, 1926: Cases," 4,991: 
deaths, 2,692. 

Calcutta. 

Madras___ 

Apr. lU-May 2.._ 
May 3-9. 

116 

1 

1 

109 

Siam. 

Bangkok. 

Apr. 12-18. 

3 


• From medical olTicers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
1 Public Health Reports, May 22,192fi, p. 1076, and May 20, U)25> p. lUg. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

PEVEB-^ontinued 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 19, 1925—Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Kemarks 

Ceylon: 

Colombo_...... 

Apr. 26-May 2- 

1 

2 





May 7-13, 1925: Cases, 12. Jan. 
1-Mny 13,1926: Cases, 40. Cor^ 
responding period year 1024; 
Cases. 224. 

Bubonic. 

Clty- 

Suoz.___ 

May 13. 

1 


Province— 

May 7-13...__ 

10 


Fayoum... 

_.’do.. 

1 



India.:_ 




Apr. 12-18, 1925. Cases, 5,410; 
deaths, 4,649. 

Bombay___.......... 

Apr. 10-26. 

23 

30 


May 3-9. 

6 

3 

Madras Presidency_ 

Apr. 6-18. 

43 

20 


Java* 

Ea.st Java— 

Koerabaya.,........... 

Apr. 2-8_..._ 

1 

1 


West Java- 

BataviH_......._ 

Apr. 18-24. 

14 

14 

Province. 

Oheribon_........ 

Mar. 12-25_.... 

8 

22 

Pekalongan_ 

.do.. 


38 


Tegal.. 

.do.. 


8 


Madagascar* 

Tananarive Province_ 

Mar. 16-31 , 

94 

81 

Bubonic, cases, 63; deaths, 63. 
Pneumonic, 7; deaths, 6. Sep¬ 
ticemic, cases, 24, deaths, 22. 
Pneumonic, 2. Septicemic, 1. 
Bubonic, cases, 63, deaths, 63. 
Pneumonic, cases, 5, deaths, 4. 
Septicemic, cases, 23; deaths, 
2t. 

Tananarive Town_ 

.do_......... 

3 

3 

Other localities........_ 

.....do............ 

91 

78 



Siam: 

Bangkok._ 

Apr 12-18 

1 

1 

Straits Settlements: 

Singa()ore.... 

Apr. 19-25. 

7 

4 








SMALLPOX 


Brasil. 

Pernambuco. 

British East Africa: 

Mombasa. 

Tanganyika Territory. 

Zanzibar. 

Canada* 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver. 

New Brunswick— 

Victoria. 

Ontario. 


Mar 28-Apr. 18„. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 18._. 

Mar. 22-28. 

Mar l-iB. 

May 18-24. 

May 24-30. 


21 

13 

10 

1 

1 

1 


13 

4 

2 


Ceylon* 

Colombo. 

China: 

Antiing. 

Foochow. 

Hongkong,,.. 

Manchuria— 


Apr. 19-25. 


1 


May 6-10. 

Apr. 26-May 2_ 

Mar. 29-Apr. 18... 



Dairen. 

Harbin.... 

Nanking. 

Chosen: 

Seoul-..,.... 

Great Britain* 

Ivondou. 

New Castle-on-Tyne. 
India. 


Apr. 6-12.. 

Apr 22-28,..:.. 
Apr. 26-M8y 9. 


11 

5 


Apr. 1-30.. 1 

May 3-9. 6 

May 17-23. 4 


2 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

lodo-Ohina: 

Saigon.. 


Apr. 19-26. 

Apr. 19-May 2_ 

May 2-9. 

May 3-9. 


40 
407 

7 

41 


Aiw. 12-18._ 3 


23 

330 

3 

18 

2 


County. 

Apr. 26-MRy 30, 1025* Cases, 16; 
deaths, 1 Corresponding pe¬ 
riod, year 1924—oases, 32; 
deaths, 2. 

Port case. 


Present. 


Present. 


Apr. 12-18, 926: Cases, 7,202; 
deaths, 1,806 


Including 100 kilometers of sur¬ 
rounding country. 
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2aMia^t«8B 


CB<»^KA. PLAfiCS, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVEB, AND TBIXOW 

FEYEB—Oontlnoed 

K^srte Recelred Dniiiqr Week Elided Jane 19.1928—Continaed 

SMALLPOX—t'ontiiiued 


Flaee 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Renuirirs 

Japan: 





Nagasaki. 

Apr. 27-May 3 ... 

10 

2 


Java. 





East Java— 





Sociabaya. 

Api. 2-8. 

31 

13 


Mexico 




Durango. 

May 1-31_ 


11 


Quadalaiura.. 

May 2()'-Junie 1_ 


2 


Mexico City... 

May 9-10. 

2 



Portugal: 





I/ishdii. 

Apr 27--May 10... 


2 


Opoito.... 

May 10-1ft. 

1 



Siam: 





Bangkok. 

Api 12 18. 

2 

r 2 


Spain: 





Madrid___ 

Apt. 1-30. 


9 


Malaga. j 

May 10-23. 


1 7 



TYPHUS FEVBai 


Cliilp- 

Concopciori. 

Tnlwhuiuio„- .. 

Viilptinuso. 

Egypt 

<'Hiro. 

MfMf‘0, 

Mexico City..,. 
Palestine 

Jalla District.... 
Jerusatcni .... 
Tibcrnis District: 


Api 2H~May 4 . 

Mus KMO. 

May . 

Mar 5-l». 

May 10~J0. 

Apr 2^-May 11... 
Apr 2S-Mayll.-- 
Alay 5-11. 



Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 12, 1925^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Death.>i 

Kciimrka 

Ceylon_____ 




June 21>~Dec. 27, 1924: Casas, 14: 

"Colombo. .. 

Nov 10-22_ 

i 1 


deaths, 13 Dec. iW, i924-Jan'. 

Do. 

Jan 11-24. 

2 

2 

24, 1925, Cases, 24; deaths, 17. 

Indln.. . 




Oct 11), 1924-Jan. 3, 1925: Cases, 

Bombay. 

Nov 23-Dec 20... 

4 

4 

27,164, deaths. 16,228. Jan. 4- 

Oa . 

, Jen. IS-24. 

1 

1 

Apr. IL, 1925: Oases, 33,063; 

Calcutta... 

Oct 2ft-Jan. 3_ 

59 

51 

deaths, 19,388 

Do.- 

Jan 4-Apr 18._ 

393 

339 


Madras. 

Nov. 1ft Jai>. 3. . 

C9 

40 


Do. 

Jan 4-May 2-. 

^ H4 

102 


Rangoon. 

Nov 9~Dec. 2n,._. 


i 2 


Do..,... 

Jan. 4-Apr. 25_ 

I 2ft 



iBdbo^hina.. 




Aug i-8cpt 30, 1924: Oases, 14; 

PpovittOft— 


j. 


deaths, 10. Dee. 1-31, 1924; 

Anam... 

Aug. 1-31. 

1 t 

i 1 

Cases, 5; deaths, 2 

Cambodia,.-.1 

Aug. 1-Sopt. 30-,.- 

' 0 

ft 


Do . 

Doc. 1-31. 

1 



Cochiii'Chixuk..... 

Aug. 1- Dec. 31- 

10 

5 


Saigon 

Nov. 30-Dec. G.... 

, 1 



Do. 

Mar 15-21. 

1 

1 


Tonkin_ _ 

Dec. D31. 

1 

1 


Siam; 



[ 


Bangkok... 

Nov. 9-29. 

4 

2 


Do. 

Jan. iS-Apr. 4 . 

11 

7 



> From modical omcers of the Pabllc Health Service, AmarlcAii ooosuto, aad other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-~Oontitt«e(i 

ReiK>rts Received fi'oiii December 27,1924, to Jane, 12, 1925— -Continued 

PLAGUE 


Pl&ce 




Remarks 

Acori^s: 

Fayal Island— 

Nov. 25. 



Present with several cases. 


.do.. 

1 


fit KllfihaAl Island_ 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3. 

30 

13 


Do. 

Jan. 18-24. 

3 

1 


Brazil* 

Bfthla . 

Jan. 4-May 2. 

13 

9 



Year, 1924. 

2 


Bubonic. 

Britisli East Africa 

Tun|[auyika Territory. 

Nov. 23~Dec. 27... 
Jan. 18-Mar 14... 

17 

18 

10 

12 

Uganda_-.. 

Aug.-Dee., 1924.., 

279 

243 



Jan 1-31. 

20 

28 


Canary Islands. 

Jan 21-23. 

2 


Stated to l>e endemic. 


Feb. 4. 

1 1 


Stated to have been infected 

Do . 

Mar. 26. 

1 

i 

with plague Sept. 30, 1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Cruz de TenC’ 

Aifo __ 

Doc. 19. 

3 

1 

TeneriiTe— 

Jan. 3.... 

1 


riffe. 

In vicinity 

Celebes: 

Oct 29. 


Epidemic. 

CoyUm; 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3. 

12 

9 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 14. 

21 

21 


China 

Dec. 28-Jaii. 3. 



Present. 


Nov. 23-Mar 7_ 



Do 

Hhing Ilkien.. _ 

October, 1924. 


790 

EftiittHor'___ 




Mar 16-Apr 16, 1925. Cases, 10; 
deaths, 4 

At 2 localities on Guayaquil A 
Quito Ry. 

(ihimboraso rrovince-- 

* Jon.14. 


14 

Dnule __ 

Mar. 16-31. 

1 

Quaya(iuil...._.......... 

Nov. 16-Dec. 31... 

9 

3 

Hats taken, 27,004; found in- 

Do. 

Jan. 1-May 16_ 

72 

33 

fected, 92. 

Hats taken, 09,017; found in¬ 

Naranjlto _ 

Feb, 16-Mar. 16-.. 

1 


fected, 395 

Yaguachi__ 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15_ 

2 

i 


Eirvnt..- ^ __ 




Year 1024: Case.s, 373 Jan. 1- 

City - 

Suez__ 

Apr. 2-22. 

2 

2 

May 6, 1925: Ctrses, 28; deaths, 
18 

Province— 

Assiout__ 

May 2. 

1 

1 


Beni-Souef-......._ 

Jan. 18_ 

1 

1 


Dakhalia_ 

Jan 7. 

1 

1 


Fayoiim... 

Apr. 5-May 2. 

4 

3 


Oirgeh... __ 

Jan. 9-Apr 6_ 

2 

2 


Kalioubiah.. 

Jan 6-Apr. 22. 

5 

2 


Menoufleh _ 

Jan. l-Apr. 9_ 

8 

4 


Minis. 

Apr. 1-May 6. 

4 

2 


Gold Coast... _.__ 




September - December, 1924: 

Greece: 

Patras_____ 

Apr. 5 . _ 

I 


deaths, 52. 

Hawaii. 

ilonokaa___ 

Nov. 4_ 

1 


Plague-Infected rodents found 

India__ 




Doc. 9, 1924, Jan. 15, Apr. 28 
and 30, 1925. Vicinity Paolfto 
Sugar Mill, Island of Hawaii. 
Oct. 10, 1024, to Jan. 8, 1926: 

Bombay_ _ 

Nov. 2ShJan. 8_,.. 

4 

3 

Cases, 28,164; deaths, 21,506. 

Dq_ ., , 

Jan. 4-Apr. 18 _ 

68 

55 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4, 1926: Cases, 

Cnlnitta_ _ 

Jan. 18-24 

1 

1 

06,576; deaths, 58,027 

Kariiehi... _ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6..— 

2 

1 


Do ... 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21_ 

12 

11 


Do. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 25... 
Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 

G 

7 


Madras Presidency. 

685 

487 


Do. 

Jan. 4-24_ 

668 

611 


Do. 

Mar. 8-14 

so 

48 


Do.. 

Apr 10-2A 

27 

16 


Kungoon__ 

oS. 26-Jat] 3 

26 

245 

25 

215 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Apr. . 
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CaOLEBA, riAQVE, SMALLPOX. TTraUS FEVEB, AMO TELLOW 

FEVEB—Gontliiued 

* 

Rei^ortB Recefyed from December 27, I924» (e June 12, 1925—Gontlnised 

PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 


Indo-China.. 

Proviooo— 

Anain. 

Uo . 

Cnmhodia.. . 

Do. 

Cochin-Chinn. 

Salmon.--. 


Do .. 

Iraq.. 

Bagdud . 

Japan.. 

Java: 

East Java— 

Blilar.. 

Pare. 

Ramaraiig,-,. 
Sidoaidja. 
Socralwj'a, . 
Do. 


Pocrakaita.. 

West Java- 

Bat avia . 

OhwltHm . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pasoinoean. 

Pekak)npuii. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0 . 

Probaliiigga. 

Tegal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do . 

Do. 

Madagascar: 

Fort'Dauphm (port)- 

Do -. 

Itas^^Proviiu'O. 

Majuugn (port) _ 

Morainanga Province... 


Tamatavo (port). 

Tananarive l*rovincc.. 


Do... 

Tananarive (town).. 

Mauritius Island.. 

District — 

Flaeq... 

Painplemousses_ 

Plaines Wilhems..-. 


Port Louis. 


Mexico: 

Tampico.. 


Morocco: 

Marrakech.. 


Date 


Aug. 1-Sopt 30„ 

Dw 1-31 .. 

Aug 1-Sept. 30- 

Dw 1-31 . 

_do . 

Dec. 25 31. 


Jan. 11-17. 

Juno 29 .Tan. 3 „ 

Mar. 22 28 . 

Aug, lO-Dec. 6 


Nov. 11-22. 

Nov. 29 . 

Mai 22 2»_ . 

Jan 2 - 

No\ 10-Dec. 3L. 
Jan. 10-Apr. I..., 


Feb. 20- 


Apr. 11-17. 

Oct 14 Nov 3... 
Nov 18-Doc. 22 . 

Jan. 1-14 . 

Feb 5 11. 

Feb. 19-25 -. 

Mar r>-U. 

Dec 27 . 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3... 
Nov. 18-Doc. 31-. 

Jan 1-14 . 

Feb 5-n. 

Feb 19-25. 

Mar. .5-11. 

Dec. 27. 

Oct. 14-Dec. 31- 

Jan. 1-14 . 

Feb 5-11-... 

Feb. 10-25 ...._ 

Mar. 5-11. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15_I 

Fob 1-15-. 

Nov l-Dec 15.... 
Feb 1 Mur. 15 
Nov 1-30. 


Nov 1-30- 


Mar 1 15. 


Dec I-.31. 

.....do. 

January - Decem¬ 
ber, 1924. 

Fobruary-Deoem- 
ber, 1924. 

Apr.«, 1928. 


Cases 


5 

1 

54 

101 


Deaths 


20 

177 

81 

3G 

38 

28 


PcTBiurks 


Aug l-Scpf. 30, 1924: Coses, 25; 
deaths, 20. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 11, deaths, 11. Ooitth 
spondinc month, 1928: Caso^ 
15; <lcaths, 5. 


iBriudmg 100 square kOometeis 
of^rrounding tenitory. 


Piovincc of Kcdiil. Epidemic 
Do. 

Dedared epidemic. Proviixoo<if 
Soorabaya. 

Mar 20 Apt. 4, 1025. 2 plague 
rats found 

Epidemic plague in one loodity. 
Province, 


Province. Eiiidomlc in one lo» 
cfibty 

Pekalongan Province. 


Province. Epidemic. 
Pekalongan Province. 


Bubonic. 


Nov. 1 Doc. 15. 1924: Cases, 49; 
deaths, 34. Jan. IC-Mar. 15, 
1925: Cases, 8; deatba, 8. 

Oct 16-Dcc. 31, 1924; Oases, 298; 
deaths, 274. 

Jan 1-Mar. IS: 486; 

deaths, 387. 

Year 1924- Coses, 161; deaths. 144. 


Not present March, April, May* 


Plague rat found in vkimty of 
Governmont wharves. 

Feb. 9, 1925. Present in nativa 
quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS EEVEB, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 12, 1925—Continued 

FLAGUE—Continued 


PRlostino: 

Jerusalem. Mar. 3-0. 

Peru* 

Callao. February, 1925-. 

Siam: 

Bangkok.... Dec. 28~Jan 3... 

Do. Jan. 25-Apr. 4... 

Bil)eria: 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga. October, 1924...- 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore... Nov. 9-16. 

Do. Jan. 4-Apr. 18.. . 

Syria: 

Beirut. Jan. 11-Apr. 10.. 

Turkey; 

Constantinople. Jan. 0-15. 

Union of South Africa. Nov. 22-Jan. 3.. 


Do. Jan. 4-Apr. 4 . 

On vessels- 

8 . S. Conde.. 


August’Novomber, 1024: Cases, 
387; deaths, 317. 


Steamship. November, 1924... 


On Ohlta Railroad. 


In Cape Province, Orange Free 
State, and Transvaal. 

Do. 

At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 
1924. Plague rat found. Ves¬ 
sel loft for Tamatavo, Mada¬ 
gascar, Nov. 12,1924. 

At Majunga, Madagascar, from 
DJibuti, Red Sea port. 


SMALLPOX 


Algiers. 

Jan. 1-Apr. 30.. 

Arabia: 

Jan. 25-Apr. 18. 

Aden. 

Argentina: 

Mar. 15-21. 

Buonos Alros. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia: 

Jan. l-Feb. 10.. 

La Pa*. 

Nov. 1-Doc. 21. 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31. 

Brasil: 


Pernambuco.. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3.. 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 28. 

Porto Alegre. 

Apr. 12-18. 

British East Africa: 

Kenyar— 


Mombasa. 

Jan. 18-Feb. 28. 

Do.. 

Mar. 8-28. 

Tanganyika Territory. 

Feb. 15-21. 

Uganda— 


Entebbe... 

Oct. 1-31. 

British South Africa: 


Northern Rhodesia_:.... 

Oct, 28-Dec. 15. 

Do. 

Jan. 27-Apr. 14. 

Do. 

> Mar. 17-Apr. 14 

Southern Rhodesia..-_ 

Jan. 29-Mar. 25. 

Bulgaria: 


Sofia.. 

Mar. 12-18 

Canada; 

Alberta— 


Calgary... 

Mar. 15-21. 

British Columbia— 


Ocean Fails. 

Mar. 7-27. 

Vancouver. 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3.. 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Apr, 12.. 

Do. 

Apr. 19-May 17 

Victoria. 

Jan. 18-Apr. 25. 

Manitoba— 

WinniiKsg..... 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3... 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 11.., 


July 1-Doc. 31, 1924: Cases, 409. 
Jan. 1-20, 1925:Cases, 107. 


Very mild. 
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June ID. 1929 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Reports Received from December 27,1924, to June 12, 1925—Continued 

SMALUOX—Contlinied 


Place 

Date 

Casc.s 

Deaths 

Canada—Continued. 




New Brunswick— 




Nortbumborland. 

Feb 8-14. 

1 


Ontario. 




Hamilton. 

Jan. 24-30. 

1 


Kingston. 

Apr. 12-18. 

1 


Ottawa.. 

Mar. 29-May 9,... 

3 


Welland. 

Mai 22-Apr. 25.., 

7 


Ceylon. 



Colombo. 

Jan. 18-Feh. 7..,. 

4 


Do. 

Mar. 8-Apr 18_ 

17 


China’ 



Amoy. 

Nov. 9-Fcb 21_ 



X)o. 

Feb. 22-May 2_ 


29 

Antuiig. 

Nov. 17-Dec. 28.. 

5 


Do. 

Jan. 5“Fcb 14_ 

15 

1 

Do. . 

Mur 2~Af)r 5_ 

9 

1 

Do. 

Apr. 12-2d. 

5 


Canton. 

Alar IS-'Apr IS..- 



Chefoo,. 

Mar 15-21. 



Chungking. 

Mar 22“ At ay 2,.. 



Foochow,.. 

Nov. 2-Aloy 2_ 



lionekouH.... 

Nov 9 Jan. 3_ 

6 

2 

Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4. 

36 

20 

Manchuria— 




Dairen. 

Jan 19-Apr. 26,... 

18 

3 

Ilarbin. 

Jan l.l-May 5 ... 

7 


Nanking. 

Jan 4-Apr.’l8. 



Shanghai,, .... 

Dec. 7-27. 

1 

2 

Do. 

Jan 18-Apr 25.... 


9 

Do. 

Apr. 12-25. 

2 

1 

Chosen: 




Seoul,... 

Dec. 1-31. 

1 


Do. 

Mar. 1-31. 

2 


Colombia: 




Buenaventura. 

Feb. l.'i-AjM*. 4_ 

3 


Santa Afarta_ 

Mar. 1.5-28. 



Cuba. 




Santiago... 

Apr. 12-18. 

3 

1 

Czechoslovakia__ 




Dominican Republic: 




Puerta Plata__ 

Mar. 8-21. 

3 


Dutch Guiana: 




Paramaribo_ 

Apr. 20. 

1 


Ecuador 




Guayaquil___ 

Nov 10-Dcc 15.., 

4 


Egypt- 




Alexandria_ 

Nov. 12-Dec 31.., 

10 


Do. 

Jan. 8-Apr, 29. 

10 


Cairo_ 

Jan. 29“Feb. 4. 

1 

1 

Esthnnfa 




Frantw. _ _ 




Do. 

January, 1925. 

10 


Boulogne^Siii-Mer _ 

Apr. 1-30. 

1 

1 

Dunkirk___ 

Alar. 2-8. 

1 


8t. Malo. 

Feb. 2-8. 

7 

[ 1 

Germany 




Prankfort-on«Mflin _ 

Jan. 1-10. 

i 


Gibraltar- - __ 

Dec. 8-14. 

1 


Do - _ _ 

May 4-10_-. 

2 


Gold Coast__ 




Great Britain: 


i —« 


Wales 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 

472 


Do-- 

Jan. 4-May 9-,-.-, 

2,55.5 



Jan. 18 -Fod. 21 . 

9 


i^f9WUaot>40%IU*^ i yiiU • • * 

Do.. 

Mar. l-May lOl-II 

i 7 



Uomarks 


Tounty 

Nov. 30-Dcc. 27, 1024: Cims, 33. 
Doc. 28, 1024, to Apr. 25, 1925: 
(.\Lses, 09; deaths, 1. 

July 27-Nov. 29,1924 Cases, 27; 
(ICHillS, 1 


Present. 

Prevalent in surrounding dis¬ 
trict 


Prevalent 

Prevalent. No forelRn cases. 
Stated to bo widely prevalent. 
Present. 


Prevalent. 


Present in mild form in localities 
in vicinity 


Apr-June, J924 Cases, 1; occur¬ 
ring in Province of Aloraviu. 


Dec. 1-31,1921. Cases, 2. 
July-Doceniber, 1924. Ca.scs, 81. 


From vessel. In quaiantine. 
Believed to have been imported 
on steamship Kuyth from flfax, 
Tunis. 

June 29-Nov. 8, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-Decomber, 1924: Cases, 106; 
deaths, 1. 


45489'—25t- 





















































































































CHOLERA, PLACrtJB, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Eeports Received from December 27* 1924* to June 12* 1925—Continued 

SBIALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Qreoco^ ___ 




Do . 




8aloniki.......___ 

Nov. 11-Dec. 22... 

3 


Do . 

Feb. 17-Mar. 2.... 

4 


Haiti: 





Mar. 22-Apr. 2_ 

6 


India . 




Nov. 2-Jan. 3. 


is 

Do’-_ __ 

Jon. 4-Apr, 4. 

601 

307 

Do. 

Apr. 12-18. 

40 

21 

Calcutta _ __ 

Oct. 26-Jan. 8. 

307 

170 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 18. 

4,256 

3,068 

Karachi. 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3_ 

16 

2 

1)0. 

Jun. 4-Feb, 14. 

52 

6 

Do. 

Feb. 22-May 2_ 

99 

26 

Madras. 

Nov 16-Jan. 3_ 

122 

48 

1)0 . 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7. 

552 

212 

Do. 

Mar 16-May 2_ 

699 

246 

Rangoon__ 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3_ 

86 

28 

Do. 

Jan 4-Feh 7. 

287 

49 

Do. 

Fob. 15-Apr. 25... 

1,268 

404 

Indo-China. 




Pioviiiee— 




An am. 

Aug. l-Sept 30.— 

49 

11 

Do. 

Doc 1-31. 

367 

26 

Cainboilia. 

Aug 1-Sept. 30_ 

40 

9 

Do.. _ 

Dec. 1-31. 

30 

13 

(’’(K'liin-C^hiiia. 




Saigon . 

Nov 16-Jan. 3_ 

17 

5 

Do. 

Jan. 4-Fcb. 21. 

32 

8 

Do. 

Mur 1-Apr. 11_ 

56 

0 

Tonkin. 

Aug 1-Sept. 30._ 

19 

7 

Do. 

Dec. 1-31. 

238 

62 

Iraq. 

June 29-Jan. 10_ 

138 

67 

Do. 

Jun.11-20. 

4 

2 

Bagdad. 

Nov. 9-Dec. 27.... 

2 

1 

Do. 

Mar. 1-28. 

2 


Italy... 




Jamaica. 

. 



Do. 




Kingston. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 27... 

4 


Japan. 




Nagasaki.. . 

Feb. ^May 10_ 

34 

9 

Tidhoku. 

Apr, 4-10. 

1 


Taiwan. 

Jan.1-31_ 

1 


Java: 




East Java— 




Pasoerooan. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 _ 

9 

1 

Do. 

Nov. 12-19. 



Soerabaya. 

Oct. 19-Dec. 31.... 

686 

212 i 

Do. 

Jan. 15-Apr. 1. 

590 

80 

West Java— 




Batam. 

Oct. 14-20. 

2 


Batavia. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 14... 

2 


Do. 

Dec. 30-Jan. 2_ 

19 

4 

Bultenzorg. 

Dec. 25-31_ 

1 


Choribon. 

Oct, 14-Nov. 24... 

16 


Do. 

Jan. 1-28. 

3 


Krawaug. 

Jan. 15-21.. 

1 


Pekalongan. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24... 

22 


Do.. 

Dpc 2/U31 

3 


Prcmalang. 

Jan. 8-14... 

1 


Preanger. 

Nov. 1^24._ 

1 


Latvia. 




lAthuania. 




Malta. . 





Komarks 


January-June, 1924* Cases, 170; 
deaths, 27. 

July->JX*ccmber, 1924: Cases, 38; 
deaths, 20. 


Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan, 3, 1925: 
Cases, 12,564; deaths, 2,867. 
Jan. 4-Apr. IJ, 1926: Cases, 
68,380; deaths, 15,736. 


Aug 1-Sopt. 30,1924: Cases, 223; 
deaths, 76. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
Cases, 485; deutlis, 114. 


Aug. 1-Sept. 30,1924: Coses, 116; 
deaths, 40. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 
('a.ses, 50, deaths, 13. 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Do. 


June 20-Dec. 27, 1924* Cases, 63. 
Nov. 30,1924-dan. 3^ 1925: Cases, 
50. iteported os alastnm. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 25, 1925: Cases, 276. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Aug. l~Nov. 15,1924: Cases, 4. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 


Batavia Residency. 


Province. 

Pekalongan Residency. 

Oct. J-Nov, 30, 1924; Cases, 6. 

Jan. l~Mar. 31, 1926: Ceases, 0, 
Jan. 1-31,1926: Oases, 2. 

Anr. 1-30.1925: CaseSk 6. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
• FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 12,1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Contiiiued 


Place 

Date 

('a.seu 

Deaths 

Ilemarks 

Mexico: 

Chiapas (State). 

Mar. 1__ 



Itoiwrled severely prevalent. 

Dura’iico... 

Dec, l-.^!. 

. 

5 

Do, . 

Jan. I-Apr. 30_ 

Dec ZS-29. 


29 


Guadalajara... 


1 


Do. 

Jan. O-Mny 2f>. 


Itt 

. 


Mexico City...j 

Nov 23-Dcc 1 : 7 ... 

5 

Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral district. 

Do. 

Jan. 11-May 9. 


1 

Montcrev__ 




Jan. 24, I92r>- Outbreak, Mar. 

14, 1925, present. 

Keportod severely prevalent. 

Oaxaca (State).. 

Mar. 1. 



Salina Ciuz./..* 

Dec. 1-31. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Feb. 22-Mur.31-.. 

7 

1 j 


Saltillo.... 

Feb. 22-Apr. 11_ 


2 


San Luis Potosi.' 

Mar. 29-May 23... 


5 


Tampico... 

Doc 11-31. 

5 

4 


1)0... 

Jan. 1-Apr. 30_ 

Apr. 1-30.. 

90 

20 


Torrcon... 

1 

1 


Tuxpaii district. 

Apr. 17-May 7_ 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3_ 

20 

3 


Vera Cruz... 

10 


Do... 

Jan. .'i-Apr. 19_ 


39 


Villa Ilermosa___ 

Dec. 28-Jun. 10_ 



Present. Locality, capital, State 
of Tabasco. 

In country towns. 

January-Juno, 1924: Cases, 357; 
deaths, 87. 

July-November, 1924: Cases, 87; 
deaths, 25. 

Yucatan (State). 

Apr. 5-11__ 



Nigeria.. 




Do. 




Paiaguay. 

Asuncion.... 

Jan 4-10. 


1 

Persia 

Teheran. 

Sept. 23-Dec 31.-- 


12 


Do. 

Jail 1-Mar. 19 .... 


19 


Peru* 

Arenuipa... 

Nov. 24-30. 


1 



Jan l-Feb.28. 


4 


Philippine Islands, 

Manila..... 

Mar. 2i)-Apr. 4_ 

3 



Poland. 


Sept. 21-Dcc. 28, 1924: Cases, 30; 
deaths, 2 . Jan. 4-Feb, 28, J925: 
Cases, 17; deaths, 1 

Portugal: 

Lisbon___ 

Dec. 7-Jan 3_ 

17 


Do. 

Jan 4-Ar)r. 25_ 

140 


Jan.4-Api. 18,1926: Deaths, 35. 

Oporto... 

Nov. 30-1 )oc, 27_ 

3 

2 

^ Do. 

Jan. 1 l-Apr. 26_ 

5 


liussia... 


January-Juno, 1924: Cases, 18,229; 
July-November, 1924: Cases, 
3,605. 

Senegal: 

Dakar__ .. . 

Mar lG-22. 

4 


Siam: 

Bangkok...._ 

Dec. 28-Jim. 3._ 


1 


Do. 

Jan 18-Feb. 21... 

19 


Do. 

Mar. 1-Apr. 4_ 

23 

7 


Siena Leone: 

Freetown.... 

Feb. 7-Mar. 15_ 

3 



Xaiyima.___ 

Mar. 9-15. 

1 



Spain: 

Barcelona_ 

Nov. 27-Doc. 31..- 


5 


Do___ ___ 

Mar. 19-26. 


1 


Cadiz. 

Nov. 1-Dec, 31_ 


51 


Do. 

Jan. 1-Fcb. 28. 


10 


Madrid. 

Year 1924. 


40 


Do. 

Januury-Fcbiuary 
Nov. 23-Jan, 3. 


13 


Malaga _ _ 


97 



Jan. 4-May 9. 


102 


Valencia_ 

Nov 30-Dec. 6_ 

2 



Do. 

Feb. 16-May 2..-. 

Feb. 22-Apr. 18... 

Mar. 15-Apr. 18... 
Nov. l-Dec. 31.... 

6 



Straits Settlements: 

Singapore. 

5 

1 


Switzerland: 

Berne__ 

5 



Lucerne_ _ 

19 


1 

Do... 

Jan. 1-31. 

24 


1 
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CSEKUJBaA, PLAfiUE; SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVEB, AND YHLLOW 

FEVEB—Continued 

BtputiB Beeeieed Aem December 27,1924, to June 12,192S~«Conttnaed- 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Syria* 

Aleiyio__-_ 

Nov. 23*Doc. 27... 

13 




Jan. 4^Feb. 28. 

71 

is 


Beirut . 

Feb. ll“Apr. 10... 
Jan. e~Fob. 20. 

2 



Dnpifiaciis _ . _1 

24 



Tripoli: 

Tripoli. 

July 14-Jan. 2. 

53 



Tunis:' 

Tunis_—_ 

Nov. 25-Dec. 20—. 

42 

35 


Do. 

Jan l-.\pr 22. 


325 


Do 

Apr. SO-May 0 —. 


13 

] 


Turkey: 

nfinsLnotinoplp.___ 

Dec. 13-10. 

5 


Do. 

Mar. 16-Apr. 30_ 

8 

1 





Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1024: Cases, 14. 
Jan. 1-31, 1025 Cases, 4—na¬ 
tives. Mar 1-31, 1925: Cases, 
9, white, 3; native, 6. 
Outhioaks. 


1 Feb. 1-21. 

i 


be Aui* district., . 

Natal 

' Nov 9“Jan. 31_ 



Do. 

Mar 1-7. 



Do. 

Orange Fioc State. 

Ladybnind dlstiict_ 

Nov 2-Apr. 18_ 



Do 

Jan. 15-31'..... 

:::::::: 


Outbreak on farm 

Nov. 0-Jan. 10_ 



Do 

D(i _ 

Fob.1-21. 

i 


Outbreaks. 

Umgiiny . _ _ 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 101; 

Do . 




deaths, 2. 

July-November, 1924: C'nses, 53; 

Yugoslav 10 . 

Do. 

Year 1024. 

.Ian 1-Fob 28. 

330 

6 

64 

1 

deaths, 5. 

BelgiaUo-- , __ 

Mar 1-Apr. 7.1 

6 



On vessel. 

S. S. Kldridgo,. 

Mur. 23. 

1 


At Port Townsend, from Yoko- 

R, p. llflhanii __ 

Fob. 18. 

1 

{ 


hama and ports 

At Bantiago do C'uha, from 

S, 0. Kuyth . 



Kingston, Jamaica. 

At bt Malo, Franco, January, 
1924, from 8fux, Tunis, be¬ 
lieved to have imported small¬ 
pox infection. 





TYPHUS FEVER 

Algeria.__ 



1 

July 1-Dec 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

” Algiers... 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

5 

1 

Do_ 

Jan. l-Apr. 20. 

14 

7 

In villages, department of Al- 

Argentina: 

Rosario.... 

Jan. 1-31. 

1 

giors* ('ascs, natives, 24; Euro- 
{)oans, 3. 

Bolivia 

Pnz . ___ 

Nov. 1-Deo. 31_ 

8 



Do.. 

Jan. 1-31. 

2 



Do. 

Mar. 1-31. 

1 



Bulgaria _ 




January-June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-Ociober, 1924: Cascs,5. 

. 

Do. 




Sofia. 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 

Nov. 2.5-Doc. 1 

1 


Chile: 


1 


Do... 

Jan, 6-Apr. 20_ 


4 



Nov. 25r-l>ec. 1_ 


2 


^ Do. 

Feb. 1-Mar. 28_ 


2 


Talrahuano. 

Nov, 16-I)oc. 20... 


6 


Do. 

Jan, 4-10.— 


1 


Valt'arniso. 

Nov, 25-Dec. 7..,. 


4 


Do.. 

Jan. 11-Apr. 26_ 


20 


China: i 

’ Autung____ 

Mar. 16-22 . 

1 


. Mane-huria— 

Harbin. 

Apr. 8-14_ 

1 
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CSOUSBA, PLAOUB, SMALUPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continned 

R^orto RecelTed from December 27, 1924, to Jnne 12,192tS—Continued 

TYPHUS FBVEK—Continued 

Plftoe Date Cases I Deaths Remarks 


Chosen: 

Chemulpo. Feb. l-2«. 

Seoul. Nov. 1-30_-_ 

Do. Feb 1-Mar. 31_ 

Chechoslovakia.-. 

Do«-.,.. Jan.-Mar.. 

Egypt. 

Alexandria. Dec. 3-9. 

Do. Mar. 12-Apr. 29. 

Cairo . Got. l-Dec 23. 

Do. Jan. 22-Mar 4_ 

Esthouia. 


France. 

Gold ('oast- 
Greece. 


Athens.... Fob 1-Apr. 10., .. 

Saloniki. Nov 17-l)oc 15.., 

Do. Jan. 2r)'Apr. 20_ 

Japan. 

Latvia. 


Mexico. 

Durango... Dec. 1-31. 

Do. Mar. 15-Apr .'tO... 1 

rimid.il.ijiirii. Dec 23*29. 

Mexico (■'Ity. No\. 9-Jan. 3.. .,! 80 

Do. Jan 11-May 9. 113 

San Luis Polosl. Mai 8-May 2.. 

Tampico.. .. May 29... I 1 

Moiocco.L--. 

Palestine...•_ 


-Ekion . Dee 2:{-2U. 

Jerusalem ... do.. 

Do. Jan 20-2o. 

Mlkveh I.srael. do. 

Pctftcli'Tikvnh. Mar 24-30 .. 

Kaiiileh. I'eb 10-Miu 23.. 

Tiberias. Feb 2i-Mar 2_ 

Peru. 

Aroquipa... Nov. 24-Doc. 31.... 

Do. Mar. 1-31 . 

Poland. 


December, 1924; Cases, 6. 


Dec 1-31, 1924: Cases, 5. Jan, 
1-31,1925. ceases, 4. Mar. 1-31, 
1925. (’asos, 2. 

July-Gclobor, 1924- Cases, 7. 

Oct. 1-31, 1924 lease. 

May-June, 1924: Cases, 116; 
deaths, 8 

July-December, 1924: Cases, 40; 
deaths, 4 


\ug 1-Nov. 15, 1921; (\'i,sos, 2. 
October-!)eoetn!>or, 1924* C^ascss, 
m F(d) 1* Mur 31, 1925: 

Cjuscs, 15 

August-October, 1924 Cases, 16; 
deaths, 1 

Jan, 1-31,1926 Cases, 27, deaths, 

2 . 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eial District 


November, 1924. Civsos, 5. 

Nov. 12-Dee.29, 1921; Cases, 10. 


Portugal: 

Lisbon. Dec 29-Jan 4.. 

Do. Apr 0-12. 

Oporto. Jan. 4~reb. 7... 

Rumania.. 


CiUnstansa. Deo. 1-20.. 

Do.. Feb 1«28. 

Russia. 

Leningrad. June 29-Nov. 22-. 

Bpain; 

Madrid. Year 1924. 

Malaga. Dec. 21-27. 

Sweden; 

Goteborg. Jan. 18-Feb- 28— 

Tunis.*. 

'Ihinis. Mar. 6-2.5. 

Do. Apr. 2-May 6. 


Sept. 28,1924-Jan.3,1926; Cases, 
7,51; deaths, 57 Jan. 4- Feb. 11, 
1926; (’ases, 827; deaths, 68. 
Feb. 22-28, 1925' Cases, 147; 
deaths, 16. 


January-June, 1024* Cases, 2,906; 
deaths, 328. 

July-Deccmber, 1924* Cases, 288, 
deaths, 38. 

Jan 1-June 30, 1924: Ceases, 

9.5,082 July-Novembor, 1934; 
Cases, 34,729. 


July 1-Dcc. 20, 1924: Coses, 40, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 12, 1925—Continued 

TTPHUS FEVBE—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Turkey; 

Constantinople __ 

Nov. 16-Dec. 19... 

6 

1 


J)0_. 

Jan. 2-Apr. 30_ 


1 





Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 346; 

Cape I*rovince_...._ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31.— 


24 

deaths, 87. Jan. 1-Maf. 31^ 

^ Po..... 

Jan. 1-Mar. 81_ 


12 

1926: Cases, 200; deaths, 24; 
native. In white population, 
cases, 12. 

East London.--_ 

Nov. 10>22. 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 18-Apr. 4. 

3 

2 

Port Elizabeth. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 7— 

1 

1 

Kata! ____ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31. .. 

130 

60 


Do. 

Jan. J-Mar. 3l_ 

49 

7 


Durban.-_' 

Feb. 15-Mar. 28..- 

4 



Orange Free State_-_ 

Nov. 1-Doc. 31_ 

69 

8 


Do_ 

Jan 1-Mar. 31_ 

41 

6 


Transvaal___' 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31_ 

30 

6 


Do.' 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31- 

14 



Yugoslavia . _ .. _ 


Year 1924: Cases, 310; deaths, 

tlelgrade __ . 

Nov, 24-Dec. ^... 

5 


22. Jan. 1-Feb. 28,1926: Cases, 

Do__' 

Apr. 8-30. 

4 

.1 

87; deaths, 8. 






YELLOW FEVER 


Oold Coast. 

Salvador: 

October-Novem- 
ber, 1924. 

■ 



Ban Salvador... 

Juno-October, 

1924. 



Last case, Oct. 22,1924. 
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Java — Mortality, 1923 24 (comparative) — Dyscnltjry — Typhoid 

fever—Spread of plague—Batavia District-- 1400 

Mauritius—Plague—-Jan nary-February, 1925 ... —.... 1400 

Nigeria—Yellow fever—Lagos—June (>, 1925.. 1400 

Cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, and yellow fever— 

Reports received during week ended June 26, 1925 - 

Cholera.------- 1400 

Plague...---- 1401 

Smallpox..-. 1401 

Typhus fever—.-.-. 1402 

Yellow fever-----. 1402 

Reports received from December 27, 1924-June 26, 1925— 

Cholera.-.- 1402 

Plague...-. 1402 

Smallpox. 1405 

Typhus fever. 1409 

Yellow fever. 1411 


III 
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TETANUS IN THE UNITED STATES FOLLOWING THE USE 
OF BUxNION PADS AS A VACCINATION DRESSING 


By Charles Armstrong, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

Through investigations of the complications following vaccination 
against smallpox, 11 cases of postvaccinal tetanus Which followed 
the use of bunion pads as a vaccination dressing have been investi¬ 
gated. Nine of these cases were fatal. The cases occurred in 
seven States and were distributed in point of time as follows: Two in 
1921, 5 in 1924, and 4 in 1925 (to May 20).‘ 

The extent to which bunion pads, which consist of a felt ring 
coated on one side with a film of glue, are used as a vaccination 
dressing in the United States is unknown. It is, however, apparent 
from these studies that in certain localities their use for this puri) 08 e 
is not uncommon. 

Six of the physicians in whose practice 7 of the 10 cases of post- 
vaa-inal tetanus developed, estimate that they had vaccinated 
approximately 700 persons on whom bunion pads were applied as a 
dressing. These cases were vaccinated during the fall of 1924 and 
the winter of 1924-25, during the same period in which the cases of 
tetanus developed. 

Bunion pads of the same varieties and from the same sources as 
those used in the cases which developed tetanus were collected from 
several localities. These samples were examined by Dr. Ida A. 
Bengtson. In addition, 18G pads of similar makes, purchased in 
Washington, D. C., were examined by Mr. Conrad H. Kinyoun. 

Approximately 25 per cent of those pads showed the presence of 
tetanus organisms. The criterion of infection of the pads was the 
development, on glucose broth or meat mash media, of an organism 
morphologically like tetanus, which developed a toxin lethal for 
mice and neutralizable with tetanus antitoxin. 


J Wm. Findlay and J. W. Findlay (Ifi02-Lancet I, pp. SOO-.'^IO) report a case of tetanus, female, age 21, 
which occurred in Glasgow in 1901, following the use of a bunion pad on a leg vaccination, This is de* 
scribed as a revaccluation. Scarlftcatiou method was employed, Inseration “ a little over half a square inch 
in slge.*’ Symptoms of tetanus developed on the twelfth day following vaccination; bunion pid sUil 
in place. Pad was removed on thirteenth day; wound did not look "particularly il^lthy," The cuse 
leeovered. No causative relationship was suspected betwesil the dressing and the dev^pment of tetanus 
in this case. 
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If the 700 pads koown to have been used in the practice of these 
six physicians were contaminated with tetanus in the same propor¬ 
tion as those which we tested, it would mean that 176 persons were 
dressed with infected bunion pads and only 7, or 4 per cent, devel¬ 
oped tetanus. 

In nine of the cases investigated, the tetanus followed a primary 
vaccination, while in two cases the data on tliis point are not avail¬ 
able. We have not yet, as far as is known, met a case of postvaccinal 
tetanus following any save a primary vaccination. This su^ests 
that the development of tetanus is dependent upon a severe local 
“take,” which, in turn, depends upon the susceptibility of the 
patient and, to some extent, upon the method of vaccination. 

It may, therefore, be significant that these cases all followed the 
cross-hatch or scarification methods of insertion, methods which 
undoubtedly tend to give more severe local lesions in primary vacci¬ 
nations than are caused by the multiple puncture method; that is, 
20 to 30 tangential punctures in an area one-eighth inch square, or 
a single linear insertion one-eighth inch in length. 

The abrasion described in those 10 cases varied in size from 3 mili- 
meters in diameter to the size of a dime. 

The virus used in these cases was from three different manufac¬ 
turers, A, B, and (I 

A’s product was used in two cases, B’s in five cases, and C’s in 
three cases (and probably in a fourth). In only one instance was 
it possible to establish definitely the exact lot of virus used. Bulk 
samples of this lot were carefully retested by different workers, using 
various methods, but no tetanus could be demonstrated. In other 
instances in which the exact lot number of the virus could not be 
definitely detennined, it was possible to determine that the virus 
must necessarily have boon from one of several lots. In such cases 
samples of all these lots were carefully retested, but tetanus was not 
demonstrated in any of them. Moreover, among some 25,000 vac¬ 
cinations, methods unknown, which were estimated to have been 
performed in 1924 and 1925, during the same period and in the same 
localities in which ^ven cases of tetanus followed the use of bunion 
pads as a dressing, not a single definite case of tetanus developed. 
In one locality, after cases 7 and 8 had died, a child with a severe 
log vaccination was given antitoxin on account of pain and stiffness 
in the neck. Subsequent course and prompt recovery of this case 
indicate that the ailment was probably not tetanus. 
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A summary of tho 11 cases of tetanus is shown in Table 1, and a 
more detailed vaccination history of each case follows. 


Tablk 1 


Case 

No. 

Color 

Sex 

Ago 

Vac- 

(‘in- 

ated 

Vaccination 

history 

Bunion pad applied— 

Inter¬ 
val, 
vac¬ 
cination 
to onset 
of te¬ 
tanus, 
m days 

Termina¬ 

tion 

] 

White. 

Male. 

6 

1921 

Primary... 

At time of vaccination.... 

12 

Fatal. 

2 

...do. 

...do. 

6 

1921 

rift. __ 

_do.... 

(?) 

Do. 

3 1 

rift . 

...do. 

16 

1924 

.. do_ 

_do.. 

28 

Do. 

4 

...do. 

.. do. 

(') 

1924 

(?) 

.. ..do-_. 

15 

Do. 

5 

-,.do. 

Female.— 

9 

1924 

Primary— 

Fourth day after vacci¬ 








nated .. 

10 

Recovered. 

2 

...do.. 

do. 

(2) ' 

1024 

(7) 

.do. 

(?) 

Fatal. 

7 

.. do. 

Male.. 

6 

1924 

Primary... 

At time of vaccination.... 

23 

Recovered. 

8 

_do...._ 

Female.... 

30 

1925 

...do. 

_do..... 

20 

Fatal. 

9 

...do. 

Male. 

16 ^ 

1925 

...do. 

.do. 

24 

Do. 

10 

.. do. 

Femjde.... 

8 

1925 

...do_ 

.do..... 

20 

Do 

11 

...do.. 

...do. 

7 

1925 

_do__ 

.do. 

19 I 

Do. 





1 



_ 1 



* Adult. * Child. 


Oai^e U —Wliitc, male, age 6, home conditions unknown. Vacci¬ 
nated elanuary 21, 1921, left arm, usual site. Arm cleaned with 
alcohol, followed by water. ^Scarification method of vacjcination was 
em])loyed, virus B was rubbed in, and an oval bunion pad was 
applied. Pad was covered with gauze held in place by adhesive 
strips. Patient was advised to remove pad in one week, clean lesion 
with boric acid, and apply a gauze dressing. Tetanus developed 
February 2, 1921; trismus and opisthotonos present. Child trans¬ 
ferred to hospital, received 4,500 units antitoxin February 3. Died 
February 5, 1921. 

Case 2. —White, male, age 6, one of a family of seven, homo sur¬ 
roundings ])oor, no livestoclc except few chickens. Child was well 
when vaccinated; primary vaccination September,k 1921; usual site, 
right arm. Insertion was made by abrading an area “size of a 
dime.'^ Virus from manufacturer B rubbed in. Bunion pad applied 
held by two strips of adhesive. Arm became foul smelling and pad 
was removed “9 or 10 days later.’^ Lesion at this time described 
by mother as size of 50-cent piece. Bandage was applied by parent. 
Tetanus developed later and child died September 21 . No history 
of injury in case. 

Case S.—White, male, age 16, school boy, only child, home sur¬ 
roundings excellent, no livestock or pets of any kind. Boy was well 
when vaccinated August 26, 1924. Arm was cleaned with soap and 
water and alcohol. Insertion, primary, on left arm, usual site. 
Area described as 3/16 by 3/16 inch, abraded with needle. Virus of 
manufacturer B was rubbed in. Bunion pad was applied, the open¬ 
ing of which was covered by a celluloid top, fitted by the pliysician. 
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Shield was on for 21 days wiien it came off. The arm was foul 
smelling at this time and tliere was a large hole the sise of 25 or even 
50 cent piece. Symptoms of tetanus developed September 21; ran 
a typical severe course; 5,000 units antitoxin were given intramus¬ 
cularly on 22d. Death occurred September 23. No history of 
injuries other than vaccination. 

Case —White, male, adult, automobile mechanic, vaccinated 
October 27, 1924 (primary (?)) crosshatch method, virus C 
was rubbed in, and a bunion pad was applied, held by strips of 
adhesive above and below. Tlie take discharged profusely, but 

wasn’t sore,” so patient refused to leturn to physician. He next 
saw his physician November 11 and complained of rigidity of muscles 
of jaws and neck. Diagnosis of tetanus was made the same day; 
20,000 units antitoxin were administered intravenously on 12th and 
500 units locally about the site of vaccination. Chloral and morphine 
were given freely, and 80 c. c. of 3 per cent magnesium sulphate were 
given intravenously. On November 13 the patient received 5,000 
units antitoxin intrathccally; died same day in general convulsions. 
No history of other injuries, 

CVi.vf'5.—Wliitc, female, age 9, home surroundings not the best,” 
vaccinated at school along with 00 other children on November 20, 
1924, on left arm. Scarification method; abrasion stated to cover 
about 5 square millimeters. Virus A was rubbed in and allowed 
to dry for 10 minutes; no dressing. After four days a bunion pad was 
applied, felt-side down, hold by two strips of adhesive and covered 
by three or four turns of a 2-inch bandage, llie first symptoms of 
tetanus were noted on Dcn^ember 6, but the child was not seen by 
physician until December 9, at which time there was a fully developed 
case of tetanus. Child was conscious, temperature was normal, 
pulse 90, full and strong. Tonic spasms occurred at half minute in¬ 
tervals, jaws rigid, opisthotonos present. Vaccination described as 
about healed, but covered with a black scab, which was removed. 
Chloral and potassium bromide by mouth and 1 c. c. of 2 per cent 
carbolic acid solution hypodermically wore given every 3 hours. 
This treatment seemed to hold spasms in check and child remained 
about the same for two weeks. Attempts to cut down the dosage 
of chloral and, in one instance, to reduce the carbolic acid were fol¬ 
lowed by return of contractures. Improvement then began, and on 
December 23 patient could open her mouth and partially flex both 
legs. Medication was then reduced with no return of symptoms. 
Eecovery was complete. No history of other injuries. 

Case 6. —White, child, age unknown, was vaccinated at the same 
school on same day, by moans of the same method, and by same 
physician as case 4. The child moved to another State, where she 
died of tetanus. Further particulars not available. 
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Case 7. —White, male, age 6, home conditions excellent. Received 
primary vaccination on the arm on December 13, 1924. A scarifica¬ 
tion described as about 3 millimeteis in diameter was made and 
virus from manufacturer B was rubbed in. A bunion pad was 
applied, covered with gauze and a bandage. This dressing remained 
undisturbed for 10 days; it was then removed by physician and 
another was applied. At this time vaccination area filled pad, had 
ruptured, and was surrounded with multiple vesicles. Site was 
indurated and arm markedly swollen to the elbow, very painful. Fol¬ 
lowing this the arm was dressed every third day by a nurse and began 
to heal. On January 5 the boy complained of a stiff back, which 
increased, and on January 8 he complained of sore throat and stiff 
Jaws. He was moved to a hospital on January 11 with a well de¬ 
veloped case of tetanus, jaws set, body rigid, and repeace(' c.onvul- 
sions. He received 11,500 units of antitoxin vdth morphine lo control 
the spasms. He was kept in a narcotic sleep. On the 15th he re¬ 
ceived 7,000 units of antitoxin. On the following day convalescense 
apparently was beginning. Recovered. No history of other le.sions. 

Case 8. —White, female, age 39, housewife, lived in country, 
surroundings unknown. Kept two cows and some chickens. Primary 
vaccination January 11,1925. Arm was cleaned with soap and alco¬ 
hol, area “size of pea” was abraded with needle, virus C was rubbed 
in and left to dry for 30 minutes, and bunion pad was applied, held 
by adhesive above and below. Pad was undisturbed for 10 days, 
at the end of which time it was removed on account of the (dor. 
Patient cleaned the arm and applied a celluloid sliield. Wound was 
described as size of a 5 cent to 25 cent piece. A .scab was present 
and pus ran from beneath it. Typical symptoms of tetanus developed 
on January 31. The patient died on February 2. The husband 
states that a solid scab was present and that the lesion waj healing 
at time of death. The patient was just convalescing from scarlet 
fever when vaccinated. There was no history of' any lesion other 
than vaccination. 

Case 9.—White, male, ago 16, farm hand, surroundings fair. 
Received primary vaccination on January 13, 1925, usual site, left 
arm. Arm was cleaned with soap and water, possibly followed by 
ether. Insertion was made by 10 parallel scratches with a needle, 
covering an area ^ by iV inch. Virus C was rubbed in and 
allowed to dry for 15 to 30 minutes. A bunion pad was then applied 
and held in place by three diagonal strips of adhesive, which closed 
the opening of the pad. Dressing was undisturbed for 14 days. Pad 
was then removed. Arm was swollen and smelled bad; scab was 
loose and came away, leaving an area size of 5 to 25 cent piece »yid 
from A to inch in depth. Gauze dressing was applied. On 
February 3 patient was seen by physician and wound said to bo 
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healing, February 6, the patient felt stiff and complained of throat 
and back being sore. February 9 stiffness increased and mouth could 
not bo opened. Temperature, 99®. February 10 all symptoms in¬ 
creased, jaws set, risus and opisthotonos present, neck rigid. Anti¬ 
toxin, 10,000 units, given subcutaneously. Later, generalized con* 
vulsions supervened. Death occurred on February 12, 1925. No 
history of other lesions. 

Cme 10, —White, female, age 8, schoolgirl, home conditions good; 
no animals on premises. Well wlien vaccinated. Primary vac¬ 
cination on thigh half way between knee and hip on January 25, 1925. 
The area was cleaned with water, and an area % by % incli abraded. 
Virus B was ai)plied. A bunion pad, glue-side down, was placed 
over the wound. This was covered with gauze held in place by 
adhesive. About ^^one week” later the pad was removed and the 
scab came with it, leaving a wound described as about the size of a 
25-cont piece, not very deep, and with little redness or swelling. 
The child was first seen by the physician on February 15, complaining 
of sore nock and inability to open javrs. A diagnosis of tetanus was 
made. The symptoms developed rapidly—general rigidity, (‘.onvul- 
sions, etc. Death resulted on February 18. No history of any 
lesion other than vaccination. A twin brother was vaccinated at 
the same time by the same method and the vaccination progressed 
normally. 

Case 11. —White, female, age 9, schoolgirl, home conditions poor. 
Child received j)rimary vaccination on February 2. Tlie arm was 
cleaned with 1:5000 bichloride, and alcohol was applied. Area 
about % by % inch was crosshatched with tlie needle and the virus, 
probaldy O^s, was rub])od in. A bunion pad was then applied, glue- 
side up, and held in place by a broad strip of adhesive which com¬ 
pletely closed the opening of the pad. Dressing wus undisturbed 
for eight days, when it was removed by the physician and a gauze 
dressing applied. The child developed typical symptoms of tetanus 
on February 21 and died on February 23, 1925. Antitoxin was 
used. No histoiy of any other abrasions. 

SUMMARY 

1. Eleven cases of post vaccination tetanus are reported following 
the use of bunion pads as a vaccination dressing. 

2. Tetanus organisms were demonstrated in approximately 25 
per cent of 200 pads of the same makes as those used on case>s de¬ 
veloping tetanus. 

3. The 11 cases in which tetanus developed were all vaccinated by 
tlie scarification method; in 9 the vaccination was primary, while 
in 2 the vaccination history is unknown. 
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CONCLUSION 

Tho facts revealed by this iiivcsligation (paragraphs 1 and 2) 
clearly indicate that the use of bunion pads as vaccination dressing^i^ 
should bo strongly advised against. 


STUDIES OF IMPOUNDED WATERS IN REIJlTION TO MALARU 

By K. H OAfjE, Assocmt" Stiiiitnry Kimmcer, I'uitP 1 States Ful)iic Health Senic’O 

Standing water in j)otk1s and swamps has long been associated wth 
malaria. Many years before mankind kiu^vv what malaria was, or 
how transmitted, it had been observed that it was iinliealthy to live in 
too close proximity to stagnant pools and swampy aretis in temperate 
and tropical regions of the globe. It is only during the present 
generation that the connection betwwn such bodies of water and the 
malarial fevers has been scientifically explained. This conm^ction 
has been shown to involve (1) anopheline mosquitoes, which pass the 
first stages of life in such Wald's; (2) human beings in the vicinity, 
on whom the mos((uitoos feed; and (3) the malarial j)lasmodium, 
which is imbibed by the mosquito while feeding, undergoes repro¬ 
duction in her body, and then rendem her cafiable of infecting with 
malaria many other human beings. 

Soon after the facts concerning malaria transmission were estab¬ 
lished, the United vStates Public Health Service began the study of 
impounded waters in their relation to malaria transmission in the 
United States. These studies were first undertaken in lOM and have 
been continued since that time, excej)! for certain unavoidable inter¬ 
ruptions such as that occasioned by the World Whir. Tlie oliject of 
these studies has been to determine the importance of impounded 
waters in the transmission of malaria in potentially malarious regions 
of the United States and to discover what measures ^should Ix' adopted 
in impounding and maintaining bodies of water in these regions to 
render them of least danger to the jiublic healtli. Great ])rogress 
has been made in both of these directions during tlic past 10 years. 
Bulletins have been issued by the Public Ibuilth vScrvice from time 
to time dealing with the main problems of impounded waters, and 
regulations governing the imjmunding of waters have Ix^en outlined 
by service officers and adopted by practically all of the States which 
have to contend with this phase of the malaria [irohlem. 

It has been found that many factom must be considered in deter¬ 
mining the potential danger of an impounded water project f-om a 
malaria standpoint. Size alone is certainly not the most importanti 
factor; tho largest impounded water projects arc fre4iiei>Uy the 
least dangerous. Usually in the Southern States, the large boules of 
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water are impaunded for power purposes, the reservoirs being located 
in mountainous regions, with sparse settlements along their borders, 
and frequently do not produce anopheline mosquitoes in great abund¬ 
ance. Hence it can be seen that a small pond impounded on the 
outskirts of a village as a recreation pond, water supply, or stock 
pond, may prove to be a gi’eater malaria menace than the much 
laigcr body of water many miles away in the mountaiirs. 

In the following report of studies which were conducted in the 
piedmont region of North Carolina during 1923, different types of 
ponds are included and an attempt is made to present a clear 
picture of the possibilities of malaria transmission in each case and 
to point out the precautions taken or which should have been taken 
in order to minimize this danger. 

Water Suppljr Reservoir. Albemarle, N. C. 

PHYSICAL CONHinONS 

Albemarle, the county seat of Stanly C/Ounty, N. C., is located on 
the divide between the watersheds of the Yadkin and the Rocky 
Rivera, at an elevation of 700 feet above sea level. The water supply 
for the town is derived from Long Creek, a tributary of Rocky River. 
A dam across the creek at a point about 2 miles west of the center 
of town (iioates a storage reservoir of 105 acres. 'I'he water in the 
pond is normally clear. It is aerated, coagulated and sol tied, filtered, 
and chlorinated before delivery to the distribution system. . 

The surroiuuling topograjdiy is hilly, and the soil a silty, clay 
loam, is subject to considerable erosion. Much of the closer water¬ 
shed. is cleared and has recently been cultivated. Small wooded 
areas near by consist chiefly of second-growth pine and oak. The 
entering streams are little more than wet-vreather drains, with the 
exception of Long Creek itself, which, above backwater, has a good 
flow through a rocky channel. 

Normal precipitation is this locality is close to 48 inches a year. 
June, July, and August are the wet months, with a rainfall of about 
5 inches in each, while September, October, and November normally 
have a rainfall of about 3 inches each. In 1923 there was an abnormal 
prcci])itation in March, with less than normal from June through 
October. 

Monthly mean normal temperature at Albemarle reaches a maxi¬ 
mum of 7S.4° in July and is above 70° from about May 20 through 
September 20. Actual monthly means for 1923 were close to the 
normal. The average date of the last killing frost in the spring is 
April 12, and the first in the fall, October 23; but in 1923 the last 
temperature of 32° occurred on May 10, and the first in the fall on 
October 25. Average water temperatures at the surface of the 
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resOTvoir were found to exceed the mean actual air temperatures 
from July through October. 

The immediate vicinity of the reservoir is sparsely populated, but 
the western border of the town of Albemarle is not over three- 
<juarters of a mile from the dam. Many new homes arc being built 
in this part of the town. 

HI.STOBY OF KKSERVOIR 

The dam was completed on March 10, 1923, and water first ran 
over the spillway on July 30, 1923. Then' was not, however, a 
continuous gradual ri.se in water level during the interval hchween 
these dates. The creek channel above tlie dam is rather deep, 
and the water rose almost to the top of the channel banks, at*wl\ieh 
point it remained until the middle of July. At that time a series of 
heavy showers on the watershed caused a ra])id rise to full n'servoir. 

The area Hooded was incompletely cleared. Tlie main body of 
the reservoir immediately above the dam was rather well cleared. 
Faiiher upstream, near the State highway crossing (Fig. 1), clearing 
was incomplete to the e^tent that trees and bush(‘s were left .'>t‘Uiding, 
and still farther upstream the lieavily overgrown banks of the creek 
channel and near-by bottom lands were (‘litirely uncleared. Such 
clearing as was done was iinished early in the spring of 1923. with 
the result that a rank growth of grass and weeds had com«' up Ix'loro 
the water covered the area. 

As ])r(‘viously stated, the reservoir has an area of 10.') acr(>s with 
the water standing at the crest of the .spillway. Tlu'rt' are large 
areas of shallow overflow, particularly on the right bank near the 
dam and on both banks above and below the State highway croshing. 
As an indication of the topography of these areas, it may be stated 
that the area of the water surface decreast's from 105 acres to 24 
acres in a 10-foot fall in level below the crest of the spillway. Field 
observations, without instruments, would indicate that apj)roxi- 
mately one-half of this 77 ])er cent decrease in water surface occurs 
in the first 2 feet of fall in water level. The shore line, exc«‘pt around 
those areas of shallow overflow, is fairly steep, but rarely could 
it be called abrupt. 

IIISTORT OF MAIARIA 

Malaiia has existed in this vicinity in past years, scattered cases 
having been reported by the enunty health officer and local 
ph 3 ^ician 8 . Some years ago there was a considerable amount of 
malaria in the town of Albemarle, according to popular report. 
More recently it has not been prevalent, a fact which is locally 
attributed to the straightening of Town Creek. During the summer 
of 1923 the coimty health officer reported slightly more malaria in 
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the county than usual, but none in the vicinity of the reservoir until 
late October, at which time its presence in three families near the 
reservoir was reported. Other physicians than the one attending 
these families reported no noticeable increase. 



FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

The reservoir was first visited on Jul}^ 3 9, 1923, and frequently 
thereafter until October 15, with a later visit on November 8. On 
eJuly 19 the water level was within 1 foot of the crest of the spillway— 
the heavy showers which caused the rapid filling of the reservoir 
had occurred during the week immediately preceding. At that time 
the construction of the water-treatment plant was incomplete. 
About 30 negroes—the construction gang and families—were housed 
in shacks within 150 feet of the reservoir and above the dam. Fore¬ 
men occupied shacks just below the dam. Both foremen and 
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laborers were imported and had been on work near Wilmington, 
N. C., during 1922, at which time there were stated to have been 
some cases of malaria in the gang. Sickness in the negro camp, 
diagnosed as typhoid, had caused one death on July 14. No report 
of malaria among the gang was obtained from attending physicians, 
although several of the laborers reported chills and complained of a 
serious mosquito nuisance. The labor camp was left vacant in 
mid-August. Adult Anopheles quadrirmiculatus were found in the 
shacks on August 7 and continuously thereafter until September 17, 
after which date the shacks were removed. The ofierator at the 
water plant is housed about 1,000 feet below the dam. He reported 
two cases of malaria in his family during 1922. Gorged A, quadri- 
macnlatus were found in his house on August 7, but certain changes 
and additions to the screening were immediately made and no 
specimens wore found on later searches, although they were ])resent 
in a near-by stable at each examination through October 9. The 
first A, quadrimaculaius emerged from a collection of larvie made in 
the reservoir on August 14. 

Larva*, of Anopheles and non-Anopheles were found along tlie edges 
of the res(*rYoir at all times prior to November 8. The fact that 
the water loved had beeui lowered about 2 feet early in November, 
uncovc'ring the large areas of shallow overflow and exposing a reason¬ 
ably clear shore line with little protection for larva* should l)o con¬ 
sidered, perhaps, the determining factor in the absence of larva* on 
November H. 

At tlie time of the first visit, July 19, larva* were not plentiful. 
The reservoir had filleil during the previous week. The numbers of 
larvjc found rapidly increased, and from August 1 through October 9 
they were present in abundance. There was a noticeable reduction 
in the number of larvai on October 15. Througliout the period 
from July 19 to October ]5,larvie were found to be concentrated in 
spots, the spots of greatest prevalence remaining practically constant. 
It does not appear likely tliat there was any great difference in the 
vegetation or protection offered, since spots of great and sliglit 
larval prevalence wen*, adjacent. Along the steeper banks, where the 
vegetation was more wiry in structure, the fewest larvjc were found, 
in general; whereas along the flat banks, when^ the vegetation foriruHl 
a mat on the water surface, the greatest numbers of larvfc. were 
found. No Gambuma affinis or other surface-feeding minnows were 
observed in the reservoir. 

Full-grown larvie and pupie taken by dipping were saved for 
emergence; and of 211 eracrgonces from collections made on 13 
occasions in various parts of the reservoir, 20 per cent were A. qnadri- 
rmevdaius and 80 per cent A. jyvnetipennis. The first A. quadrimacu- 
latus emerged from a collection made on August 14; Hjp last from one 
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made on September 25. Outside the reservoir, in pockets of entering 
streams, in construction pools below the dam, and in pools of the 
stream bed below the dam considerable numbers of Amplides larvae 
were found. Emergences from collections made in such places were 
A. punctipennw, without exception. No other species of Anopheles 
emerged from any collection made in or outside of the reservoir. 

Adult Anopheles were found in various resting places around the 
reservoir at each visit throughout the period from July 19 to October 
15. A. punctipennis were always present, while the first A. gwulri- 
mnculatm was found on August 7 and the last on October 15. Late 
in August four boxes and a keg were located near the edge of the 
reservoir to serve as collection points for adult mosquitoes. Counts 
were made at each of these points on eight occasions between Septem¬ 
ber 1 and November 8, with the following results: 


Species 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per cent 

A quatlrimacuJatus.... 

20 

14 

34 

24 

A. punctiiK*nnis_____..._......_...__ 

M 

56 

no 

76 


Total. 

74 

70 

144 


PtT cent... 

51 

40 

100 




The percentages, by species, of adults caught in the immediate 
vicinity of the reservoir and of emergence.s from collections of 
larva: and pupae from the reservoir are shown in the following table: 



Total 

number 

Per cent 
A. punct. 

Percent 
A. quad. 

Adults caught....... 

259 

57 

43 

Kiiiergences .... . ____....___-_............_ 

211 

80 

20 



No efforts directed primarily at the control of mosquito produc¬ 
tion were undertaken during the 1923 season. The level of the 
water in the reservoir was lowered 6 or 8 inches at various times 
and copper sulphate was applied at least once in attempting to get 
rid of tastes and odors which had developed in the water soon after 
the roserv'oir had been filled. These efforts produced no noticeable 
reduction in the number of larvae present. The low water level 
was rarely maintained for a period longer than 24 hours, and thus 
did not give the uncovered shore line a chance to become thoroughly 
dry. Early in November the level was reduced about 2 feeC pre- 
paratoiy to completing the clearing of the flooded area. This was 
not undertaken earlier, since a shortage of water during the dry 
season was feared. 
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COMM^SNTS 

The situation at Albemarle is not unusual and is thought to 
present an excellent example of the intimate relation wliicli may 
exist between different phases of public health work. That irnj>rove- 
ments in the water supply were badly needed was recognized by the 
entire community: yet there was some disagreement over the method 
best suited to obtain these improvements. Albemarle is in the 
piedmont section, at an elevation of about 700 feet above sea level; 
and while malaria is present, it is not i>articiilarly prevalent. It is, 
however, quite ]>ossible that, given an area suitable for the produc¬ 
tion of anoi)he>line mosquitoes, an outbreak of malaria might occur. 
The impounding of a stream for water supply might create an ex¬ 
cellent production area for anopheline mosquitoes. 

Certain procedures tending to reduce the production of mosquitoes 
from impounded watei's have been outlined by the lTnit(‘d States 
Piildic Health Service. Tlicse procedures should be followed in all 
instances. They may be 8ummariz(‘d briefly as follows; 

(1) Clean banks. 

(d) fluctuation of water level. 

(h) Kemoval of flotage. 

(2) No arjTialic vcgetatiim reaching the suifa(‘o of the water, 

A minimuiu area of slialluw overflow' at summer water l(wcl. 

(4) Care of imported labor. 

(5) lm[)oundiug of the water during the winter montlis. 

((3) Introduction of Gamhusia afji7iis. 

(7) Occasional observation of the j)ond and its immediate 
vicinity. 

Ttiose procedures are necessarily general, and the particular methods 
best suited to any one project can be determined only by a field 
survey. In the case of a water supply, the primary data of such a 
survey emdd well be collected at the time of the original sanitary 
survey of the wuitershed. 

Hydroelectric Development, Badin, N. C. 

nnSICAL CONDITIOTVS 

The Badin Pond (Fig. 2) is located on the Yadkin Kiver, princi¬ 
pally in Montgomery and Slanly Counties, N. C., wfltli the extreme 
upper end of the eastern arm extending into Davidson County. 
The pond is formed by a concrete dam about 200 feet in height, 
located at a point kndwui as The Narrows and at an elevation of 
approximately 550 feet above sea level. When the water level 
stands 1 foot below the top of the spillway gates, the floodinl area is 
5,570 acres. The project is operated for the production of electric 
power, part of which is used locally in the reduction of^aluminum ore. 
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Tho fcopo^aphy in the region is hilly to rough, generally wooded 
in second-growth pine and oak. The soil is silt loam and slate 
loam, with numerous rock outcrops, and a clay subsoil. There is 
considerable erosion, and the water in tho pond is highly turbid at 
all times. Farms are small and scattered. Wheat and corn ore 



the chief crops grown. Tho majority of the entering streams are 
small and either completely dry or consist only of puddles in dry 
weather. Pour larger streams should be mentioned: Gar Creek, 
Alls Creek, Beaver Dam Creek, and Glady Creek. These have 
good fall, sandy to rocky channels, and fair flow even in very dry 
weather. 
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Annual normal precipitation on the watershed ^ is 48.96 inches, 
with a definite peak (5.08 inches) in July. This peak gives rise to 
what are known as the July floods, which may be expected to main* 
tain a full pond through that month. Precipitation in 1923 reached 
an abnormal peak (7.29 inches) in March, and wtis below normal 
from June througli Octolx'r. 

Temperatures rei)orted for Albemarle may be applied at this pon(^ 
Albemarle is the nearest observation station, and is 0 miles southwest 
of Badin. 

The grouj)s of j>opulation in the vicinity of the pond are very scat¬ 
tered. Badin, population about 3,000 is located at the extreme south¬ 
ern end; Palmerville, j)opuhition about 50, is located on the W(\st side 
of the j)ond 2 miles north of Badin; Whitney, population about 20, 
also on the west side, 6 miles north of Badin; and Tuck(*rtown, a 
mill village, })opulalion about 200, is located on the east baidc of the 
river at the head of l)ackwater. In the vicinity of Bcav(T Dam 
ferry and north of this p()int is a small farming community contain¬ 
ing abouf 75 ])e()j)le. Other than these there are veiy few people 
within a mile of the ])ond. 

IIIrtTOUY OF PUOJEr T 

The dam was completed and ttie water iinj)ounded during tlio 
summer of 1917. There was a large amount of elearing done in the 
aj’ea Ix'fore the dam was closed. The soutliern end of tlie arcai and 
the }>ights along the river were com])letely cleared of trees and 
brush. Tile Beaver Dam section, that forming the eastern arm of 
tlie ‘^Y,” was not cleared or was only partially cleared. In lliis 
uncleared ]>orti()n the trees have been killed by the water and ])resent 
a very unsightly tangle. The psychological effect of this condition is 
b(die\cd to have been unfavorable in the (‘xtrcmc. As tlu' tree's died, 
the bark slii)])ed off and the smaller limbs dropped; and r(»<‘ent]y many 
tree trunks have fallen. Some of the df'bris has been washc'd aslioro 
and stranded; more of it has been held ofl‘ by standing timber until 
it has become waterlogged and has sunk. Bark and small twigs 
sunk in this manner l)eeome sufficiently dry when exposed during 
periods of low water to float again on a rising pond. Tlu' result is 
that, at full pond, and with a rising pond, the water line in this 
section is heavily coatt'd witli flotage and presents a condition which 
appears to l)e favorable for mosquito larva\ Tlie upper ends of 
many of the well-eleared bights at the southern end of the ])()nd 
and along the river contain large piles of drift. The greater part of 
this drift is brought down the river in floods and blown into the 
bights by the prevailing southwest wind. 


1 Average of 7 stations: Salisbury, Statesville, Settle, Winstou-Saloin, Elkins, Brewers, and Mount 
Airy. ^ 
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The area of shallow overflow is not large. West of the railroad at 
Whitney, and near Tuckertown, are the two largest of these areas, 
and at the upp« ends of the forks at the north end of the pond a^ 
dmall areas with less than 2 feet of water cover at full pond. The 
greater part of the shore lino is steep and in some instances abrupt. 
As an indication of the type of shore line, it may be stated that in 
the first 10 feet of fall in water level below full pond there is a reduc¬ 
tion of 763 acres, or 14 per cent, in the flooded area. 

inSTORY OP MALARIA 

Malaria has existed in the region for many years, particularly 
along the river. This is stated by practically all residents and local 
physicians. wStatements as to the extent of the disease vary con¬ 
siderably, but the general impression gained is that it was not at all 
uncommon. More recently, and particularly since the pond was 
filled, there has been much complaint of malaria in the vicinity of 
the north end of the pond. The chief cause of this complaint appears 
to be that the disease is now present among people living on the 
higher land. In this connection it is well to remember two changes 
that have been brought about by the pond: (1) Those of the original 
bottom-land families who have not left the region now live on the 
higher land; (2) the flooding of. the bottom land has driven the farm¬ 
ing operations onto the less fertile, more readily scoured, hillsides. 
No attempt was made to take a malaria history census of the region, 
as it appeared early in the season that the information so obtained 
would not be reliable. Malaria and the pond have come to be 
synonomous in the minds of a majority of the residents here. There 
is no complaint of malmia at Badin or at Palmerville. 

KTELD OBSERVATIONS 

The pond was first visited on April 5, 1923, and frequently there¬ 
after through October 16, 1923. During the first half of April there 
were found in the flotage in small bights west of the railroad near 
Badin considerable. numbers of small and half-grown larvae, both 
Amyheles and mn-Anopheles; and in pond bights netir Beaver Dam 
Ferry, full-grown larvae and pupae of Anopheles were plentiful. 
After the middle of April, small Anopheles larvae, as well as full-grown 
larvae and pupae, were found in pond bights, but in diminishing 
numbers until the first of Juno. From then on, larvae in the pond 
were rare. Adults caught and emergences from collections of 
larvae and pupae made in the pond during the month of April were 
exclusively A. punctipennis. During May and early June, a few 
pupae from which A. crucians emeiged were collected from widely 
B<eparated parts of the pond. The first of these emerged from a 
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collection made on May 9. No specimens of A. quoAHfncwtdatus 
emerged from pond collections until September 4. Adults of A* 
punctipennis were readily found near the pond in April and early 
May, after which time but few were found. The first adult found 
was a male, resting just above a spring, on April 5. 

The percentage, by species, of adults caught in the immediate 
vicinity of the pond, and of emergences from lar^ fo and pupie collected 
from the pond, are shown in the following table: 



Total 

number 

Per cent 
A piinc't 

Per cent 
A quad 

Per cent 
A, cruc 

Adults caiiRht......... 

C8 

Kil 

H2 

12 

0 

EinorKencois_____ 

tK) 

3 

7 





Aquatic plants around the shore line of the pond are rare. There 
is a small area of cat-tail growtli and some willow near TuekerU>\vn. 
The alga Anabesna,^ a hairliko growth not cliFigirig together but com¬ 
pletely covering the water suiface at the heads of some bigliis, 
appeared late in July and persisted until tlie middle of September, 
aft(‘r which time hut few small patclies were seen. Tliis grov, Ih did 
not inhibit llie development of laiwce in the laboratory, although 
no larvie wore found in it in the pond. Other alga of the clinging 
type, S'pirogyra, a})j)earod early in vSeptember in small amounts. 
This alga was most frequently found binding together small collections 
of bark or twigs, and often sheltered larva'. It was from .such an 
alga-bound flotage patcdi that the first A. quadrirnacuJaivs larva'was 
taken from the pond, September 4. 

Gambihsia from a local hatchery have been placed in the pond in 
large numbers. Up to the first of July only a few^ of the.se fish were 
seen. After this time the numbers rapidly increased, and by the 
last of the month they were found in great numbers, particularly 
near the upper ends of the bights. 

Outside tlie pond, in various springs, spring brarndics, stn*am pools 
with grassy edges, stream channels al)ove lifickwater and below 
high-water line, and in tlio Gamhnsm liatchcry (which was l)adly 
grown up in grass and weeds), latva; of Anophdes and mm-Anoplieles 
were found throughout the season. Emergences from collections 
made in these places "were exclush^ely A. puridipennls (with the ex¬ 
ception of the hateheiy, from which A. erveians and A. quadrimu- 
cidatus were also obtained, and adults of these species were found 
resting under a vacant house near by). In fact, tlie first specimen of 
A, quadrimaculatm found in the region w’^as caught under this house 
on August 6, and one emerged from a coll(?ction of larvfe made at 

> Identified by Special Expert W. C. Purdy, United States Public Health Service. 

45490—25t-2 
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tho hatchery on the same day. (It is of interest to note that the 
first specimens of this species were found near the Albemarle water 
supply reservoir, 6 miles southwest of Badin, on August 7.) 



From tho conditions as observed and from inspection of tho recorded 
variations in water level from 1917 through 1923, it appears that the 
governing factor in the presence or absence of mosquito larvae in this 
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pond is the variation of the water level. In Figure 3 are shown the 
variations in water level from October, 1922, through October, 1923. 
The shore line near full pond is very trashy and strewn with bark and 
small twigs. When this is floated, protection for larvai exists; and 
when full pond is maintained for a sufficient length of time during the 
mosqui to-prod action season, larvje may be expected. During 1923 the 
pond started to fall in early June (Fig. 3), stranded the drift and flotage^ 
and presented a clear shore line. The July floods did not materialize, 
and it was August before the ])ond started to rise. During the period 
of low water much of the formerly water-l(>gge<l hark and line mate¬ 
rial had become thoroughly dried out. When the rising water reached 
this, a large amount of it floated. It was in collections of this sort 
that a few Ano'phdes larvtc were found in Sej>tcml)cr and early Octo¬ 
ber, from which emerged the only s|)ecimens of A, quadrimacnlatuH 
from pond collections. This refloated material was stranded in 
October as the pond fell, and no larva^ were found in the pond on the 
IGtli of that month. There was little protection for them at that 
stage of the water. During the period of low water a large amount 
of clearing and burning of drift was done near liigh-water line. 

COMMENTS 

Here is a large ])ond wdiich, in its seventh }'oar, did not ])rodiiee 
anophclino mosciuitoes in suflicient numbers to be of any sanitary 
importance. It has been accused of causing an increase in the juwa- 
leiKJO of malaria. Damage suits have been filed on this basis. TJie 
very fact that such suits arc pending has influenced the attitude of 
the residents toward the pond. 

The creation of this ])ond has changed the entire existence of a rural 
section. Al)Out 9 square milo^s of the most fertile land have been 
jicnnanentl}'- flooded. Farmoi’s owning and living on high ground 
and leasing bottom land to farm found themselves with only poor 
land from which to gain a living. Some homes W 2 ;re submerged and 
othei's were surrounded h^y the water. C}iurd:ies and cemeteries 
were moved; roads w^ere relocated or abandoned; and in one 
instance travel to the county seat was made possible by the installa¬ 
tion of a ferry. A large industrial plant and its community have re¬ 
placed farm and wood land. 

An enormous amount of clearing was necessary in the area to be 
flooded. As is often the case, this work w^as started just above the 
dam and near the industrial plant at tlic southern end of the area, 
and w^as well done there. It was not comjiletcd at the head of back¬ 
water ill the northojistern end of the area, a fact which caused con¬ 
siderable discontent among the inhabitants of the hillsides to the north. 
This feeling was increased in the next few^ years by the unsightly 
tangle presented by the water-killed timber. The clearing is now 
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being completed with considerable clifTiculty and limited by the 
changing stage of the water level. 

It seems obvious that there is real economy in completing the prepa¬ 
ration of the area to be flooded before the water is impounded. 

Hydroelectric Dcvclopmeitt, Bridgewater, N. C« 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

The Bridgewater Pond is located in Burke and McDowell Counties, 
N. C., and is formed by three dams—one on the Catawba River, one 
on Paddy Crock, and one on the Linville River. It is, therefore, 
composed of three main arms, each with numerous bights, and lias a 
total flooded area of G,510 acres with the water standing at the crest 
of the spillway, the elevation of which is 1,200 feet. The water in 
the pond is clear. The surrounding territory is hiUy to mountainous, 
rather heavily wooded, and the population is sparse. 

Precipitation records, kept at the Linville Dam since May, 1919, 
indicate an annual total of about 54 inches, with more than 5 inches 
in each month from March through August, followed by a shaip 
decline in the next three months. 

Monthly mean normal temperature at Marion (tlio closest Weather 
Bureau observation station, about 12 miles from the pond) reaches a 
maximum of 75.2° in July and is above 70° from about Juno 1 through 
August 20. Actual monthly means for 1923 wore close to the normal. 
The average date of last killing frost in the spring is April 17 and the 
first in the fall October 24, but in 1923 the last temperature of 32° 
occurred on May 9 and llie limt in the fall on November 1. Sui^face 
temperatures in the pond varied from 82° to 86° in mid-August, 1923. 

HISTORY OF PROJECT 

The project was completed in January, 1920, and water first ran 
over the spillway on May 4, 1922. The flooded area was well 
cleared. There is no brush or timlicr standing below high-water line. 

The shore lino of Catawba Pond is generally steep and free from 
trash. There is an area of shallow overflow at full pond near the 
upper end on the left bank which has grown up in grass and weeds. 
At the upper ends of some bights aro flat arefis supporting grass 
and aquatic growths. The shore lino of Paddy Creek Pond is mostly 
steep and clean, with little or no trash in the bights. At the extreme 
upper end of the south fork of this pond is a shallow grassy area. 
Tlio Linville Pond has a more gently sloping shore line, wider bights, 
and more trashy edges than the other ponds. 

Around the pond, and at varying distances from it, is a highway 
in the construction of which considerable fill was necessary in various 
gulleys leading to the pond. Almost invariably the culverts through 
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these fills were placed too high to drain the gulley above the rond» 
There has resulted a scries of pools, fringed with willow and filled 
with cat-tail and aquatic growths. 

The construction of the project has diverted the flow from the 
bed of the Catawba River to the Linville •River, with the result 
that the old Catawba Cliannel is a aeries of pools and seepage areas 
for a distance of at least a rnih? below the dam. Here a considerable 
growth of cat-tail and algje flourishes. 

FJEU) OBSERVATIONS 

Two inspections of this poiKl were made in 1923—one early in 
July, the other in mid-August. At the time of the July inspection 
the water level was about 5 feet below tlio spillway and had only 
recently started to fall. In August it was down l)etwcen 7 and 8 
feet. 

Tlio area of shallow overflow at the upper (Tid of tlic Catinvba 
Pond was exposed both in July and August. In (lie grass and a([iiatic 
growths at the upper ends of bights occasional small and Jialf- 
grown Anopheles larvic were found at the time of inicli visit, chiefly 
near tlio mouths of (‘iitering streams. In tJie shallow, grassy urea 
at tlie upper end of Paddy Creek l^md a few luilf-grown Anophths 
larviP and many small ones, as well as some non-Anophehs larva*, 
were found. In three bights of the TJnvilUi Pond, each with trashy 
(*,dg(\s, only a few small larvte w'ere found, Anopheles and non- 
Anoplulcs, No Oamhusla were seen in the pond at eitlier visit. 

The pools above the liiglnvay surrounding the pond were found 
to (‘ontaiii larvae in large numbers both in July and August, hut l]iei*e 
were more non-Anopheles than Anopheles, Below the dam, in \hi) 
old Catawba River Channel, larvic and pupte of botli Anopheles 
and non-Anoplieles were found, particularly in seepage, and wwo 
more numerous in July than in August. The algie in tlieso pools 
wore much more profuse in August tliaii in July, and some of the 
pools wore full of dead alga', in August. Emergences from collections 
of larva) and pupie made at these pools at each visit w’^ere A, puncti- 
penrm, with the exception of one female A, cruemns which emerged 
from the August collection. No search w^as made here for adults 
in July, but in August near-by resting places wore searched and 
yielded thre'o A, punefipenms and one female A, (juadrim/iculafns. 
The latter was found resting under the overhanging tt:rf at the top 
of a sartdy bank about 150 yards below tlie (.-atawba Dam and on 
the right bank of the river. 

Borrow pits along the railroad near the Bridgewater station 
yielded larvte of non-Anopheles only, and a seepage area between 
the railroad and the hill, with winter temperature of 75*^ in August, 
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yielded no larvic whatever. Pockets in small streams in the vicinity 
of the pond were found to contain considerable numbers of AnofhelcH 
larvoB. A^dults caught in noar-by resting places were ^4. pwrictipefinis 
without exception. 

TJie water level in this pond changes gradually, rising from Febru¬ 
ary to May or June, then remaining fairly (onsiant, close to full 
pond, until early August, followed by a gradual fall to January or 
February. The maximum change in level recorded has been 53.9 
feet. Tills cycle has been repeated in each of tlie four years since 
tlie pond was formed, and may be considered as normal behavior, 
since tlio pond is primarily a storage reservoir for the benefit of 
plants lower down tlie river. The fact that the change in water 
level is gradual inigtit be expected to be favorable for mos(iuito 
production, but the shores are generally so clean as to present little 
protection for larvie. TJie rather heavy rainfall from May tlirough 
August, causing the frequent washing out of entering stn'.ains, may 
account for the presence of larvie in tJie pond, as it was rare that they 
W'crc found far from tlie mouths of streams. 

OOMMEJSTS 

This pond, located in the mountains of North Carolina, with 
clear water, witluiUt unsightly wnitcr-killcd timber, stoc^-kod with 
game fish, and circled by a good highway, attracts great numbers 
of visitors in the summer months. It lias ad(l(‘d materially to the 
natural lieauty of the region, quite aside from its economic, value in 
tending to equalize the flow of the Catawlia River through the 
piedmont and in the production of electric power. 

ObseiTations during 1923 indicate that the production of anophe- 
linc mosquitoes from the pond was slight. Tiie pools below the 
Catawba Dam and those caused by the improper placing of culverts 
along the encircling highw^ay appear to be the chief potential sources 
of iheso mosquitoes. This, then, seems to be an example of the need 
to consider the territory adjacent to the pond, as well as the flooded 
area itself, in seckiug to prevent conditions due to the impounding of 
water, which may cause an increase in the production of anopholine 
mosquitoes. 

Hydroelectric Development, Mountain Island, N. C. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

The Mountain Island project, completed in January, 1924, is 
located on the Catawba River in Gaston and Mecklenburg Counties, 
N. C., 12 miles northwest of Charlotte. The pond is 16 miles long 
and easily a mile wide at several points. There are numerous bights, 
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8ome of whicii leave the pond through a narrow neck and widen 
beyond with areas of shallow overflow at the upper ends. 

The topography of the area is rolling, the soil is sandy, with clay 
subsoil, and the territory general^ is under cultivation and rather 
well settled. Small streams entering the area have good fall and 
sandy beds in most easels. Precipitation and temperature recorded 
at Charlotte and Mount Holly are similar to those at Albemarle and 
Badin. 

iiistohy of malauia 

Malaria, as reported by the pounty health officers and local phy¬ 
sicians, is present, but not to any great degree. Individual cases arc 
scattered through the district. One small focus was found in the 
immediate vicinity of two brickyards just west of the town of Mount 
Holly and about 4 miles from the dam. The labor employed on the 
construction of the project, both white and colored, was largely 
imported from other sections of the South. Some liistoric's of 
nifilaria vv'cre found among them, with a few’ r(‘la])ses report<Hl in the 
sjjring of 1923. A small nuiu])(‘r of cases wviv reported in September. 

riKlJ) OBSKllVAl IONS 

Tlie area was visited in July, August, and September, 1923. Tlio 
construction camp was lo(*ated on the liill on Die right hank of tJic 
river just below the dam and housed about 500 people, including 
employees^ families and 100 white convicts. Sanitation at tlie con¬ 
tractor’s camp was poor. The quarters (consisted cJiiefly of tJie 
abandoned houses of a mill village (the mill liad been destroyc'd by 
tlie flood of 1916 and not rebuilt), partly of tar-papered tliree-room 
shocks, and partly of tents. The water sujiply wnis obtained from 
three wtIIs and a spring at the foot of tlie hill below’ the camp, entirely 
unprotected from surface drainage. Pit privies Averc s(;atter(*d all 
over the liillsidc. Screening w^as incomplete and haphuziard—12, 14, 
and 16 mesh being observed. Tlie convict camj) wnis in much better 
condition. Quarters were of barrack type, screened wnlh 14-mosh 
(except for the ventilators on the roof, the scr(‘<ens of wdiicli were said 
to have become dust clogged to such an extent as to stop the circu¬ 
lation of air and w^ere therefore removed); the water supply was 
derived from a driven well across a ravine from the eontractcr^s 
camp; the privies were of the can type; and the whole camp was 
regularly policed. Various areas suitable for the production of 
mosquitoes in the vicinity of the camp and dam were found to yield 
larvse of Anopheles and non-Anophehs in some numbers. Emergen¬ 
cies from collections of larva), as well as all* adults caught, were A» 
punctipennis. 
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The raising and longtJiening of a steel bridge about 3 miles above 
the (lam was a part of the project. A small camp back from the right 
bank of the river at the bridge was maintained for the labor on this 
work. In pockets of small streams near by a few small larva) of 
Anopheles were found, but no adults either at the camp or in natural 
resting places in the vicinity. About a quarter of a mile above the 
brirlgo on the right bank of the river was a swampy pasture. Hero 
larva) and pupa) of Anopheles and non-Ariopheles were found in con¬ 
siderable numbers. Emergences from collections made here were 
all -1. punctipennis. 

It was also necessary to construorfi a new water pumping station 
for the city of Charlotte as a part of this project. The new station 
is on the left bank of the pond and about 2 miles above the bridge 
just mentioned. Hero another small camp was maintained. No 
larva) were found in a near-by stream, although water containers at 
the camp were found to be producing non-Anopheles pnjfiisely. No 
adult Anopheles wore found in the tents. Just north of the road 
leading to the pumping station, and about half a mile from the pond, 
is a swampy gully. Hero were found larva) of non-Anoplules in great 
numbers and some Anopheles in July, although no adults were found 
in a near-by cow shed. 

(leariug of the area to be flooded was rather well done and was 
completed in tlie spring of 1923. The operating company established 
a medical department at the l)eginning of the siumner, with the pre¬ 
vention of the production of auopheline mosciuitoes at Mountain 
Island as its chief duty. Under the direction of this department, 
that portion of the basin near the flow line was recleared later in tho 
summer to remove such small brush and weeds as had grown up 
since spring. 

Tho establishment of small ponds just above the high-water line 
to act as distribution points for Gambusia was started in August. 
Those ponds were so located as to be easily accessible by highway 
and by boat after the area is flooded. Large numbers of gravid 
fish were obtained through the cooperation of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries. Near one of these ponds was a small swampy 
area in which numerous larva) of Anopheles w'ero found. All emer¬ 
gences from collections of these larvae were A. punefipennis, as were 
ail adults caught, with the exception of one specimen of A. crucians 
found in an upturned molasses vat. 

Considerable numbers of larvae of Anopheles were found in pockets 
of streams entering the area, in various swampy areas, and in small 
pools in the river bottom. Emergences from collections of larvae 
made in such places, as well as all specimens of adults caught in 
tho vicinity, were invariably A. punctipennis. At the brickyards 
near Mount Holly larvae of Anopheles and xion-Anopheles wore found 
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in great numbers in old clay pits grown up in cat-tails and containing 
much alga?. Emergences from collections of larv*e made here were 
A. punciipennis. A few adults, both A. puiietipenwitt and A. quadri- 
tmeulatus, were found in a near-by stable. None, was found in 
natural resting places nearer the production area. This point was 
visited in September, on the first cold day of full, whicli may account 
for the scarcity of adults in apparently favorable resting places. 

COMME.NTS 

This pond is located in a section in which malaria is not considered 
provalenl, in which industrial devdopmeut is progressing rapidly, 
and close to one of the largest cities of North Ciu-ylina. It may, 
therefore, ho expected that many people ivill visit the pond and that 
the surrounding hillsides will become the site of summer camps and 
clubhouses. 

The area to be flooded was w'oll cleared, particular attention was 
given to that part near the flow line wliich was clciirod twice; distri¬ 
bution points for Gamhunia were established; the water was im¬ 
pounded during January, and continued observation of the pond 
was provided for. There seems to have bc(>n no attempt made to 
protect the imported labor, yet no increase of malaria wuis reported 
in the fall of 1923. It would appear that unusual efforts have boon 
made to prevent an increase in the production of anophelino mos¬ 
quitoes resulting from the impounding of this water. 

CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

review OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT FOR MAY 15. 1935, ISSUED 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT! 

Current morbidity and mortality reported to the Health Section of 
the League of Nations’ Secretariat in the month preceding the publica¬ 
tion of the Monthly Epidemiological Report of May 15 showed no 
change in the generally favoraWe health situation wliich had pre¬ 
vailed in many parts of the world during the preceding months. 
For the most part, only the normally expected variations have 
occurred in the prevalence of the various diseases referred to each 
month in the report. 

Plofftie .—Plague cases reported indicate a lower prevalence than 
for several years past for the corresponding season in practically all 
localities, with the marked exception of Java, where cases have been 
unusually numerous. The incidence in Java has been dimir ishing 
since January, but the deaths reported for four weeks ending Febru¬ 
ary 25 numbered 1,562—twice as many as in February, 1924. 

t From the Statistical Office, United States Public JleaUh Service. 
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Tho increase in the deaths from plague in India for the first half of 
March was slight for this season, and the 16,212 deaths from this 
disease reported in the four weeks ended March 14 were only one- 
half the number for the same period last year. ^ ^ Tho improvement is 
greatest compared with last year in the Punjab and the Middle 
Ganges Valley, and the incidence is relatively low also in Burma and 
the Presiden(iy of Bombay.’' The highest number of deaths was ro- 
portedln the United Provinces. 

Hongkong has been free from plague since September, 1923. 

The plague situation in the Mediterranean ports and near-by areas 
is stated as follows: 

^‘No case of plague is known to have occurred in any port in the 
Mediterranean or Black Sea in February, March, or April. 

‘‘In Egypt, where no case had been reported in February or 
March, there were 9 cases between April 1 and 22, of wJiicli 2 were 
in Suez. No new case was reported during the following week. This 
is remarkable, in view of the fa(‘.t that plague usually reaches its 
maximum prevalence in May in Eg 3 ^pt and mnghboring countries. 

“Tiiere has been no case of plague in Palestine and Syria since 
the l)(‘ginning of the year and only 2 cases in Iraq (during the fort¬ 
night ending April 14), where the disc'ase existed in epidemic form 
at the corresponding season of the Iavo pre(*-eciing years.’’ 

Very few cases of plague have been reported lately from Africa. ^ 
Tho outbreaks in Nigeria and the Gold Goast appear l.o have come 
to an end, and the Union of South Africa reported only 7 cases in 
tho 3 weeks ended April 4. Mauritius seems to be pracl.ieall}" free 
from plague, only 1 case having been reported there in 5 weeks, and 
in Madagascar the^ro were fewer cases in March tl}an in F(d)ruary. 
Only in Uganda is an increase noted: 73 deaths were reported in 
March compared with 27 in Februar}^ 

Cholrra ,—Cholera incidence declined in India during the 4 weeks 
ended March 14, during which period 4,661 deaths were reported as 
compared with 5,780 deaths during the preceding 4 weeks. Tho 
decline occurred almost entirely in Madras Presidency. The same 
number of deaths occurred last year at this date. 

Ceylon, Indo-China, and Siam also reported a few case^, and Singa¬ 
pore reported 1 case between April 12 and May 9, “No case has 
l)een reported this year from any locality west of India.” 

Typhm and relapsing fever ,—“ The incidence of typhus remains 
unusually low throughout eastern Europe; the maximum appears 
to have occurred early in the year, as is frequently the case when the 
prevalence is diminishing rapidly. 

'^lielapsingfeverispractically disappearing from all its old centers, 

“ Tho most important outbreak of relapsing fever during recent 
months was that in Nigeria, where the disease is said to have been 
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impoi^tod in 1923 and where it eaiised eonsidorable mortality in 19£4. 
In January of the cuiTont >ear 42 cases were reported, and in F'ebru- 
ary, 394, whereas no case occurred during the corres})ondin^ months 
of 1924/' 

. Smallpox ,—In Algeria and Tunis, where small outbreaks of small¬ 
pox have occurred, the number of new (aises was on the decline in 
April. In Alj^eria, tlie maximum number t)ccurred in January, with 
170 cases, and the number declined to about 100 per month in March 
and April. The maximum came later in Tunis, with 200 cases in 
March, follow'ed by a decline lo 129 <*ascs in April. 

In England (>30 (‘as(‘s of smallpox wci’e rcpoi ted during the 4 w’ 0 ('ks 
ended May 2 , compared witli ooO cases diirin«: the })re(edijifl: 4 weeks. 
It continued to ])e the same mild typ(‘ previous!\ nol(‘d. 

Smallpox has increased in India dnrin" the last two years. “'Flu' 
liij^he.d iiieulencc has oeeiirred in southern India - last yejir in Bombay 
Presidency, Lius 3 oar in Madras Presidenefs ; but. nlthoin»:h iioi'thei'u 
India remains less seriously infeet^sl, an ima’ease is seen in the r(‘turns 
for these Provinces also, especially in lhaipil and Ihliar and Orissa.’' 

Tabli: I — Cdifivs of smallpox in the l*rovinceH of IndiOy Januaiij IS lo March / 

t^ur) 


rr{)\ iiK’e 


Noitliwc'-t frontK’f.. 

Punjab. 

Dolhj . 

I’jiitea Provincci..- 
IJihar and On.ss.i .. 
Pro\ incos 

Mudras Prf'MdcMuy. 
Uj di'raliad Stale . 

Uonibiv l'H*'iden( y 
Bengal Piesideney . 

As^sum. 

Burma. 

Other Indian StaU5.s. 

Total. 



1W4 

Jan tS lo 

' i'(b r)t() 

FO» 17 lo 

JbO) 11 

Ivlai n 

Aim I') 

n 


s 

f/;i> 

1 f02 

107 

u 

1 0 

0 


JUG 

r> 

2, 4.J 1 

2,'dt 

J.SIG 

SS/ 

I 

4Jii 

4, :>\b 

1 f), '•fifl 

2, ^. 7 :. 

5.>fJ 

V) 

i:> 

2,riJ 


11,1.14 

2,r>]7 

3 , TKi 

hr, 

o«; 1 

200 

101 

77<) 

1,410 



170 

107 

11, Ml I 

20, {r>i 

IS, MS 


Nigeria reported a sudden increase from 12 cases of smallpox in 
January to 409 in February. 

Enteric fever ,—The incidence of enteric fever dt^clined markedly 
during the winter and early spring months in the European countries 
where a relatively liigh prevalence was r<^portAi<l in the late autumn 
of 1924. 
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Table 2. —of enteric fever notified in various European countries in 192$ 
and 1024i a,nd beginning of 1926 


Month 

Sweden 

Finland 

Latvia 

Czechoslovakia 

Bulgaria 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1 

1924-26 

192,3-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

10^25 

May.! 

67 

42 

100 

54 

67 

73 

256 

322 

91 

82 

June. 

69 

78 

100 

53 

80 

140 

287 

476 

63 

72 

July. 

46 

131 

262 

75 

76 

227 

300 

645 

82 

134 

August. 

J.O 

213 

137 

178 

127 

243 

508 

eo5 

103 ! 

264 

Koptember. 

86 

2.57 

156 

221 

101 

236 

771 

690 

m 

€06 

Octotjer. 

64 

249 

280 

499 

113 

129 

775 

805 

464 

1,883 

N(w«iiiber. 

67 

91 

159 

333 

78 

124 

701 

807 

622 

2,122 

Dwember. j 

47 

80 

90 

123 

89 

BO j 

518 

€02 

499 

1,432 

oil 

Jnmiary. 

66 

93 

29 

146 

77 

98 

510 

514 

244 

F^bru.ary. 

63 

77 

36 

87 

83 

62 1 

361 

4.54 

162 

241 

March. 

93 

40 

26 

84 

85 


351 

335 

no 

142 


Four weeks endinK— 


June 14. 
12 . 

A»1!4 , 

Sej)t f). 
Ocf 4 , 
Nov 1, 
Nov 21> 
J>oi 27. 
.I'm 24- 
Feb 21, 
Alur. 21 
A nr 1«. 


England and 
Wales 


192:1*24 1924-25 


177 

2.')3 

309 

341 

410 

:17() 

235 

218 

201 

218 

J.W 

174 


309 

578 

38(5 

37(5 

451 

422 

2-12 

247 

162 

172 

152 

I4:i 


Germany 


1923*2411924-25 


725 

1,(M9 

1,2H9 

1,()20 

1,060 

1,376 

1,410 

1,153 

778 

733 

fOH 

050 


722 
1,125 
1,680 
1,967 
1,890 
1, M5 
1,104 

816 

723 
041 
649 


Poland 


1923-24 1924-25 


680 
723 
805 
1,025 
1,500 
1,904 
1, r>41 
1,234 

951 

918 

665 

5% 


005 
715 
1,000 
1,546 
2,374 
2,428 
2, 212 
1,549 

1,312 

1,004 

925 


Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes 


1923-24 1924-25 


87 

147 

262 

:14S 

584 

498 

472 

398 

287 

217 

172 

134 


122 
159 
298 
471 
i,ii:i 
1, 368 
1, J07 
(>50 

370 

2 (>(> 

20(5 


Italy 


1923-24 1924-2.5 


873 

1,210 

2, 3l»0 
4,109 
4,810 

3, 777 
3, m 
2, IW) 

1,441 

935 

(561 

0.14 


820 
1,432 
2,153 
3,469 
3,932 
3,416 
:i, 137 
1,790 

1,015 

711 


Inflxtenza .—(jojnparativoly low incidcnco of influenza in 
most countries during the first period of 11)25 is reflected in the 
general deatli rate, which is more favorable than that of the early 
months of 1924/’ states the report. The number of deaths from 
influenza in 105 English cities” has been diminishing since the liogin- 
niag of March and reached the low figure of 100 in the week ended 
May 2. In the ^^46 German cities,” however, influenza deaths 
increased during March and the first part of April, with 281 deaths 
from this cause reported in the 2 weeks ended April 11. 

Lethargic encephalitis .—No marked epidemics of lethargic encepha¬ 
litis are indicated, but certain prevalence is reported from most 
European countries.” Fifty-four cases were reported in the Nether¬ 
lands for the 8 wrecks ended April 26, compared writh 19 cases in the 
previous 8 weeks. Czechoslovakia reported 40 cases in March and 
25 in February, and in Italy an increased incidence occurred in 
February ajid March. In England and Wales the incidence was 
SDinewdiat lower in April than in March, but the fluctuations in the 
last 9 months have been less than usual. 

Foliornyelitis .—The outl)reaks of poliomyelitis in New^' Zealand, 
noted last month, continued at about the same level during March, 
395 cases having been reported during the 4 weeks ended March 23 
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and 40?) cases during tho preceding 4 weeks. Tlio incidence in the 
province of Wellington declined in March, but xuoro cases wei*e 
reported from tlie other provinces. The rt^porl notes: ‘‘The disease 
is stated to have mostly attacked claldron between 2 and 3 years 
of age; the incidence was Iiigher in rural districts and tho more con¬ 
gested city areas C5;i:aped lightly. Good lu'sults are claimed from 
treatment by injection of serum obtained from cMRvalescent cases. 

Oerehfwpiaal - -No epidemic prc'vahaico of cerebro¬ 

spinal meningitis is noted in the reports of any country of Europe or 
Noi’th America in tho past winter. 

An outbreak occurred in Nigeria in February, with 376 deaths 
reported, and in I’^ganda 80 cases were notified in February. 

Scarlet fever and diphtheria. -Both s<‘.nrlcb fever and dijuilheria con¬ 
tinued tf^ be, more ipreraleuf/ in western and central Europe in March 
and April than at tiiis seast>ri last }’car, wliile the iiuhleiice has been 
relatively low in eastern and soutlieasiern Europe. 

A recrudescence of measles in March in all <‘oimtries for 
which information was available is noted by the ro]>ort. ‘‘The in¬ 
crease is smaller than at the corresponding si^asou of 1921 in Great 
Britain and Diuuiiark, but greater in France, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Poland, ami Italy.'’ 

The follosN'ing details of a severe epidemic in Nyasalaiul in Febru¬ 
ary are given: 

“The first 24 eases w^cre reported in the district of Chikwawa, 
where 29 ca.s(^s occurred in Fcbruaiy. The disease appeared suddenly 
ill tho district of Tiilongwe in February, wdieri 1,850 cases were 
reported; there liave ])e(‘n no cases, so far, in other distriets with 
the cxeoptioii of 2 in Blantyro. Tho ease mortality is unusually 
higli and is stated to lie 7.3 per cent in Lilongwe.’’ 

Tr^achoata. - The following data on the piawalcnco of trachoma 
are given in the report: 


Countiy 

1 Quarter 

Total 

1925 

i ^ 

11 

ill 

IV 

im 

I 

Germany... 


1 2SK 

454 

52S 

.514 

1, 784 

487 



I UO 

50 

68 

226 

421 

176 


i S 

6 

15 

25 

54 

9 


> 101 

121 

102 

117 

531 

142 


1 


I 12 

8 

58 

8 


496 

870 

1 940 

63S 

2,944 

940 


1 

0 

4 

5 

10 

« 0 


3 

1 

0 

3 

13 

h2 


760 

, 804 

644 

608 

2,782 

651 

Soiir nVrntnry__ 

0 

1 1 

0 

2 

3 

4 


i 45 

54 

0 

24 

123 

24 


6,172 

11,529 


1 

* 17,701 



257 

841 

351 i 

446 : 

1,897 

.282 

FanHTTnv Ofinul 5?nno _ _ 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

- -_ __ 

11 

2 

2 1 

6 

20 


rtroir . 


1 

1 ! 



162 

» 1 

1 i 1 




e For February only. ^ For 12 weeks only. • For 2 quarters on.y. 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces the fol¬ 
lowing open competitive examinations; 

PHYSIOTHERAPY AIDE—PHYSIOTHERAPY PUPIL AIDE—PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSISTANT 

Receipt of applications for those positions will close July 25, August 29, 
September 26, October 24, and November 28, 1925. The dates for the as¬ 
sembling of competitors will be stated on the admission cards sent applicants 
after the close of receipt of applications. 

In the Public Health Service the entrance salary for physiotherapy aide is 
$1,020 a year, with quarters, subsistence, and laundry; for physiotherapy pupil 
aide, $720 a year, with quarters, subsistence, and laundry, or $1,200 a year with¬ 
out allowances. The salary of physiotherapy assistant is $1,500 a year, without 
allowances. 

In the Veterans' Bureau the entrance salary for physiotherapy aide is $1,680 
a year; for physiotherapy pupil aide, $1,000 to $1,400 a year, depending upon the 
training and experience of the appointee. The compensation of physiotherapy 
assistant is $1,320 to $1,600 a year. 

The duties of physiotherapy aides consist of administering physiotherapy in 
its several branches—massage, electrotheraphy, hydrotherapy, mechanotherapy, 
thcnnonierapy; active, passive, resistive, and assistive exercises and reniecUal 
gymnastics; keeping daily record of the work and progress of ca(di and every 
l)aticnt coming under direction and treatment; and making the required reports 
oi tlu‘ activities of the reconstruction work in physiotheraj^y. 

The duties of physiotherapy pupil aides are tlio same as those for i>hysiu- 
therajjy aide, except that they are i)upils under the supervision and instruction 
of the chief aide in all the work above inentioned. 

TIu^ duties of physiotherapy assistants consist of administering to special 
patients the treatments of physiotherapy, as massage, eletdrothcrapy, hydro¬ 
therapy, tbermotherapy, mechanotherapy; active, i^assive, assistive, and re¬ 
sistive exercises; remedial gymnastics; keeping a daily record of the work and 
progress of each patient under the appointee’s direction and treatment; and 
making the required reports of the activities of the recujnstruction work in 
l)hysio therapy. 

GRADUATE NURSE-GRADUATE NURSE (VISITING DUTY) 

Apiilications for graduate nurse and graduate nurse (visiting duty) will be 
rated as received until December 30, 1925. The examinations are to fill vacan¬ 
cies in the United States Veterans' Bureau and in the Indian and Public Health 
ServicOsS. 

The usual entrance salaries for these positions are $1,500 a year, with quarters, 
heat, and light, in the Indian Service; $1,020 a year, with quart-ers, subsistence, 
and laundry, in the Public Health Service; and $1,080 a year in the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Applicants for the position of graduate nurse must have been graduated from 
a recognized scliool of nursing requiring a residence of at least two years in a 
hospital having a daily average of 30 patients or more, giving a thorough prac¬ 
tical and tlieoretical training, and must show evidence of State registration. 

In addition to the requirements for graduate nurse, applicants for the position 
of graduate nurse (visiting duty) must have had at least four months’ post¬ 
graduate training in public-health or visiting nursing at a school of recognized 
standing, or, in lieu of such training, one year’s full-time paid experience under 
supervision in public-health or visiting nursing. 
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Competitors will not be required to report for examinatiou at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training, and experience. 

DIETITIAN 

Applications for dietitian will be rated as received until December 30, 1925. 
The examination is to fill vacancies under the Public ncaltli 8t‘rvic‘o at an ontraiico 
salary of $1,020 a year, with quarters, subsistence, and laundry, and under the 
Veterans' Bureau at an entrance salary of $1,680 a year. In the Public Health 
Service advancement in pay may bo made without change in fissignmcnt up to 
$1,800 a year, with (juarters, subsistence, and laundrj". In the Veterans’ Bureau 
advancement in pay may be made without change in assignment up to $2,500 
a year. 

The duties of this position are to purchase the food supplies for all messes 
operated in the hospital; to plan all menus, l)c)ih for patients on ordinary diets 
and diets with reference to special diseases; and to sii])crvisc the preparation 
and serving of all dioliiries in the hospital, both to ])atients and piTsonnel. 

Applicants must liave been graduated from a course of at least two years in 
home economics in ii recognized colleges such course txi have incUuled at least 
one year in ehemislry, one year in biological science (including p}iysi(dogy and 
bacteriology), and one year in food preparations; also courses in mass cooking, 
in nutrition, and in dietetics. In addition, applicants must ha\e had at least 
three months of graduate experience as student dietitian in a hosiiital or other 
institution for the care of tlie sick of not less than 40 beds. 

Competitors will not be reiiuircd to rcpvirt fur examination at any place, but 
will 1)0. rated on their education, training, and experience. 

Full information regarding the afiovc-mentioncd examinations anrl application 
blanks may be ('.hiained from the United States C'ivil Service CommisHion, Wash¬ 
ington, 1). C., or tiie secretary of the board of United States civil-service exam¬ 
iners at the post ofTict^ or cusiomhoust; in any city. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 13, 1925 

Summary of information recem'd by itiegraph from uidustrial 'ntsurance corn- 
pan nin for (Vi‘A'k ended June IS, 19,io, and corresponding iceek of JfU4^ (From 
the ircr/;//y Heallh Index, June IS, 1VS5, issued by the Bureau of the VensuSf 
Department of Coninuree) 

Wt*ok oixlod C’oiTO.spondfng 
.lune 13, I'^af) week, 

Policies in force___ISO, 649 50, 324, 470 

Number of death claims---- 1!^) 000 10, 877 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate— 11. 0 10. 1 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cUies of the United States during the week 
ended June t025, infant mortalityy annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding wee!: of 19?/f. {From the Weekly Health Indexy June 16y 192Sp 
issued by the Bureau of the Censusy Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (84cities)... 

Akron. 

Albany *... 

Atlanta. 

Baltimore *. 

BirminKliam. 

Boston. -. 

Bridgeixirt. 

Unffalo. 

('uni bridge.. 

('niT'fien. 

('llKligO ♦. 

("ineinnati. 

(Movelaml. 

("olmubus... 

Dallas . 

Dm vet.. 

Dcs M(»inos. 

1 )Pl i oit. 

I)uluth. 

F.no. 

Full River * . 

Flint. 

Foit ^^ortll. 

OranU Kapids. 

IIoiiRton. 

Tndiammolis . 

Jfisty C'ily. 

Kansas City, Runs. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles. 

Louisville. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Moinjiliis. 

Alilw'uukee. 

Minneapolis... 

New Bedford. 

Now' Haven. 

New Orleans. 

New York... 

Bronx borough. ... 
Brooklyn borough.. 
Manhuttaii borough 
Queens borough .... 
lliehinond borough. 

New'ark, N.J. 

Noifolk. 

Oak lurid. 

Oklahoma C’ity. 

Oirr.ha. 

Paterson . 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Poitland, Oreg. 

lYo\i(lenee. 

Kubtjioud. 

R(i<‘liestci . 

tSl T/ouis. 

P^t. Paul. 

Sail Lake City * . 

P'aii Antonio. 

San Fiancisco. 


Week ended .Tune 
13, 3925 

Annual 
death 
rate i:>er 
1,010 
r.orre- 
sponding 

WCH-'k, 

1924 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
June 13, 
1925* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Week 
ended 
June 13, 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

8,103 

15.3 

»n.8 

871 

»736 

74 

28 



4 

2 

44 

45 

19.6 

22.9 

7 

6 

152 

77 



14 

6 


338 

22.1 

11 0 

26 

19 

78 

93 

23.6 

16.4 

13 

12 


242 

16.1 

14 0 

22 

28 

68 

23 



2 

3 

32 

170 

16 0 

12.0 

20 

20 

81 

42 

19 5 

18.6 

6 

5 

103 

45 

18.2 

12 8 

7 

7 

111 

670 

11 7 

II 4 

59 

70 

52 

J27 

16 2 

15.2 

2 

14 

12 

165 

9 2 

10 1 

20 

28 

50 

72 

13 4 

11 6 

9 

10 

83 

51 

H 6 

14 7 

13 

12 


73 

13 0) 

13 8 

3 

5 


20 

7 0 

9.3 

3 

1 

51 

247 



46 

40 

79 

22 

10 4 

9 1 

5 

4 

108 

2.5 



4 

4 

78 

47 

20 2 

14.2 


10 

101 

18 

8 4 

8.4 

3 

3 

47 

29 

9 9 

7 7 

4 

2 


37 

12 6 

10 9 

2 

4 

31 

:i7 

11 7 

n 7 

8 

1 


09 

U) 0 

12 0 1 

3 

9 

21 

103 

17 0 

9 7 

15 

10 

10(» 

29 

12 2 

15 4 

5 

f. 

105 

07 

9 5 

12.8 

16 

fl 


220 



31 

28 

85 

70 

14 1 

10 9 

11 

6 

96 

31 

U 9 

17.6 

3 

5 

52 

21 

10 5 i 

9 1 

1 

3 

27 

06 ! 

19 7 

in. 3 

10 

10 


103 

10 7 

H 8 

11 

12 

51 

M 

10 3 

11.7 

12 

8 

64 

42 

18 1 

10.5 

1 7 

4 


31 

12 0 

9.0 

4 

5 

60 

43 

12 5 

11 0 

I I 

4 

13 

137 

17 2 

22.4 

1 22 

26 


2,054 

17.5 

10 8 

1 208 

142 

1 83 

288 

15 5 

9.5 

18 

10 

62 

m 

15 9 

8 9 

83 

44 

85 

80,3 

19.9 

13 2 

89 

71 

93 

lt-8 

17 1 

8.5 

15 

12 

70 

55 

21 1 

17.6 

3 

5 

64 

145 

10) 7 

10 2 

18 

12 

82 

32 



6 

9 

111 

51 

10.6 

7.8 

7 

f) 

81 

34 



3 

1 


57 

14 0 

16 5 

3 

8 

31 

49 

IS 0 

7.8 

6 

2 

101 

907 

23 9 

11.4 

88 

50 

111 

181 

14.9 

12.7 

26 

16 

86 

()1 

11.3 

9.2 

7 

2 

70 

85 

18.1 

12.8 

1 11 

11 

88 

40 

11.2 

18.4 

5 

9 

60 

«7 

13.7 

10.9 


7 

88 

192 

12 2 

13 3 

19 

13 


72 

15.3 

12.8 

6 

1 

61 

33 

13 1 

14.2 

7 

3 

110 

04 

16 8 

! 10.6 

16 

16 


143 

13 4 

13,5 

5 

8 

29 


> Annual rate per LtXK) population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per LOCK) births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1**24 ('ities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

t Data for 83 citios 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Juno 12, 1925. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Fitates during the week 
ended June 13y 1925^ infant mortality^ annual death raie^ and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924 —Continued 


City 


San Diego. 

Schnectftdy. 

Seattle. 

Somerville. 

Spokane.. 

Springfield, Mass., 

Syracuse. 

Tacoma. 

Toledo. 

Trenton.. 

Washington, D. C. 

Waterbury.. 

Wilmington, DoL. 

Worcester. 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown. 


Vreek ended Juno 
13,192.5 

Annual 
death 
rate |ier 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
WtH'k, 
1924 

Doatlis under l 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
ww’k 
ended 
June 13, 
1025 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
June 13. 
1925 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1924 

31 

16.1 


3 


70 

28 

14.3 

7.3 

5 

2 

141 

58 



6 

7 

58 

34 

17 4 

8 3 

8 

1 

214 

35 

16 8 

9 0 

2 

0 

4.5 

50 

17.1 

12 6 

10 

4 

149 

35 

9.5 

11.6 

2 

G 

25 

24 

12.0 

12.1 

2 

2 

47 

70 

12.7 

12.8 

7 

10 

63 

69 

27.3 

14 9 

6 j 

6 

99 

141 

14.8 

11.8 

10 1 

8 

56 

2(1 



4 j 

3 

86 

39 

16 7 

9.6 

3 ! 

1 

68 

42 

11.0 

9 1 

5 

7 

58 

22 

10.3 

7 C 

2 

4 

44 

22 

7.2 

10.1 

3 

6 

37 


45490—25t- 























PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can ejfectively prevent or control disease withou 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATES REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended June 20,1925 


ARIZONA 

Cases 


Diphtheria. 1 

Measles... 2 

Mumps. 1 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Bcarlet fever. - 8 

Tuberculosis. 7 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping cough. 8 

ARKANSAS 

(?hickcn pox.- 9 

Diphtheria. 5 

Hookworm disease. 2 

Influenza.- 10 

Malaria. 66 

Measles. 5 

Mumps.- 21 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pellagra.- 15 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Seal let fever. 2 

Smallpox. 2 

Tuberculosis. 5 

Typhoid fever. 38 

Whooping cough. 30 

COLORADO 

(Exclusive of Denver) 

Chicken pox. 8 

Diphtheria. 0 

Measles. 1 

Mumps. 10 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Tuberculosis. 28 

Whooping cough. 7 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken i>ox. 70 

Diphtheria. 32 


CONNECTICUT—continued 

Cases 


Dysentery (bacillary). 1 

German measles. 44 

Malaria. 4 

Measles.163 

Mumps. 12 

Pneumonia (all forms). 43 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 39 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 38 

Typhoid fever.. 4 

Whooping cough. 75 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox... 1 

Measles. 14 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Scarlet fever. 1 

Tuberculosis. 6 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 10 

Diphtheria. 11 

Influenza. 49 

Malaria*.. 13 

Measles. 4 

Mumps. 62 

Pneumonia.110 

Poliomyelitis. 3 

Rabies. 1 

Scarlet fever.—. 1 

Smallpox. 4 

Tetanus. 4 

Tuberculosis... 80 

Typhoid fever. 21 

Whooping cough. 20 


(1384) 
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GEORGIA 


Chicken pox. 

Conjunctivitis. 

Dengue. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery. 

German measles... 
Hookworm disease 

Influenza. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Pellagra... 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat.. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough.. 


Cases 
.. 10 


2 

1 

36 

1 

3 

3 

65 

8 

14 

5 
12 

7 

3 

6 

4 
10 
68 
44 


ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Cook County.*.—. 2 


Diphtheria* 

Cook County. 66 

Scattering.1. 13 

Influenza. 6 

Lethargic enccphalitus—Cook County. 1 

Measles. 823 

Pneumonia.—. 134 

Poliomyelitis. 

Cook ('ounty. 1 

Piatt County. 1 

Scarlet fever: 

Cook (^ounty.144 

Kane County. 15 

Madison County. 14 

Scattering. 62 

Smallpox- 

Franklin County. 17 

Scattering.- 41 

Tuberculosis.307 

Typhoid fever. 21 

Whooping cough.237 

IOWA 

Diphtheria. 12 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Smallpox. 21 

Typhoid fever.- 2 


LOriSfANA 

Cases 


Diphtheria. 7 

Malaria . 24 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

Pellagra.... 16 

Pneumonia. 16 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox. 9 

Tuberculosis. 82 

Typhoid fever. 81 

Whooping cough. 20 

MAINE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox. 25 

Conjunctivitis... I 

Diphtheria . 9 

Dysentery. 2 

German measles. 4 

Measles. 3 

Mumps. 63 

Pneumonia. 16 

Scarlet fever. 13 

Tuberculosis. 10 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough. 1 


MARYLAND » 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

('hicken pox. 90 

Diphtheiia. 13 

Dysentery. 3 

German measles. 1 

Influenza. H 

liOthargic cncepholil is. I 

Malaria.-. 1 

Measles.101 

Mumps.*. 67 

Paratyphoid fever. 1 

pneumonia- 

Broncho. 19 

lA)bar . 13 

Poliomyelitis. 2 

Scarlet fever. 21 

Tuberculosis. 49 

Typhoid fever. 10 

Vincent’s angina. 1 

Wbot>ping cough. 105 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KANSAS 


Chicken pox. 43 

Diphtheria. 6 

Influenza. 20 

Measles. H 

Mumps. 6-1 

Pneumonia. 34 

Scarlet fever. 22 

Smallpox.-. 24 

Tetanus. 1 

Tuberculosis. 66 


Typhoid fever. 

Vincent’s angina. 

Whooping cough. 

i Week ended Friday, June 19,1925. 


Cerobrospinnl meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 151 

Conjunctl vilis (suppurative). 16 

Diphtheria. 74 

German measles...188 

Hookworm disease. 1 

Influenza.-.. 2 

Lethargic encephalitis. 8 

Malaria. 1 

MeaslCwS.040 

Mumps.—— 31 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 27 

Pneumonia (lobar).. f7 

Scarlet fever. 112 
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MAilSACHU»VTT8-~<;0llt{llUed 

Cases 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Tetuiius. 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary).133 

Tuberculosis (other forms). 28 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whoopmg cough.119 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 45 

Measles. 449 

Pneumonia. 78 

Scarlet fever.-.202 

Smallpox. 28 

Tubcrculosifi.— 70 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough.174 

MONTANA 

(’hickenpox. 2 

Diphtheria. 1 

Oemian measles. — 4 

Influenza.— i 

Measles..... 2 

Mumps. 2 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Hardin. 1 

laurel. 1 

Scarlet fever.- 21 

Smalli>ox. 6 

Tuberculosis. 5 

Whooping cough. 2 

NEW JERSEY 

(Cerebrospinal meningitis_ 1 

(thicken pox. 231 

Diphtheria.-.— 60 

Influenza.-.. 3 

Leprosy. 2 

Measles...—. 362 

Pneumonia... 63 

Poliomyelitis.... 4 

Scarlet fever. 97 

Smallpox... 3 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cougli. 197 

NEW XfEXiCO 

Chicken pox. 2 

Measles... 3 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia__ 2 

Puerperal septicemia. 1 

TubtTculosis . 10 

Typhoid fever.. 6 

Whooping cough. 8 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 4 

Diphtheria. 81 

Influenza. 3 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

MeasU's.066 

Pneumonia. 122 

Pohomyelitla. 3 

Scarlet fever. 130 

Smallpoi. u 

Typhoid fever.... 14 

Whooping cough. 193 

1 Deaths. 


NORTH CASOIJNA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 50 

Diphtheria. 19 

Gorman measles. 12 

Measles. 5 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Smallpox. 49 

Tyjihoid fever... 49 

Whooping cough. 122 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox. 2 

Diphtheria; 

Portland. 15 

Scattering. 11 

Influenza. 1 

Mumps. 9 

Pneumonia. 1 9 

Scarlet fever. 12 

Sraalliiox.. 7 

Tuberculosis. 11 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 9 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Diphtheria. 3 

Mumps. 3 

Pneumonia. 1 

Sc-arlet fever. 5 

Smallpox. 4 

Typhoid fever. 1 

TEX\S 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken ixix. 10 

Diphtheria. 6 

Influenza. 4 

Measles. 13 

Mumps. 9 

Pellagra. 8 

Pneumonia. 2 

Poliomyelitis. 6 

Scarlet fever. 14 

Smallpox.. 7 

Tuberculosis. 17 

Typhoid fever. 20 

W^hooping cough. 34 

VERMONT 

Chicken i>ox. 12 

Measles.-.. 32 

Mumps. 9 

Scarlet fever. 5 

W’^hooping cough. 6 

VIRGINIA 

Smalliwx. 6 

Typhus fever—Prince George County. 2 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria. 2 

Scarlet fever. 11 

Smallpox. 4 
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Reports for Week Ended June 13, 1925 


niSTKlCT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. l 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diphtheria. 6 

l/cthargic encephalitis. 1 

Measles. 28 

Pneumonia. 26 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Tuberculosis. 26 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough. 14 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox. 7 

Diphtheria . 2 

German measlas-. 7 

Mum{>s. 2 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever. 12 

Smalli.K>\. 7 

Tul)orculosls. 2 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. .. 36 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week- 


State 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

»Sin all¬ 
pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

April, im 












2 

36 

14 


97 



144 

35 

5 

. - - - - 

Utah. 

2 

39 

548 


18 

. 


35 

0 

10 

May, im 











Alabama. 

\ 

3ft 

434 

287 

59 

173 

5 

153 

511 

147 

DolflWato__ 

0 

10 

1 


30 

0 


IH 

4 

1 

District of Columbia 

0 

65 

3 

6 

151 

0 

.(V 

92 

4 

9 

Florida. 

1 

31 

71 

35 

7 

9 

3 

12 

24 

59 

Maryland. 

3 

114 

122 

3 

145 

0 

2 

221 

4 

21 

Minnesota_ 

1 

341 

2ft 


189 

0 

1 

1,033 

83 

13 

New Jcrsev _ 

6 

3(K) 

39 


2,106 


3 

985 

37 

27 

New York. _' 

14 

1,573 

2S0 

7 

3,667 


14 

2,399 

31 

140 

North Dakota._ 

0 

20 

17 


13 


2 

160 

19 

2 

Ohio. 

9 

329 

94 

1 

1,976 

0 

1 

1,569 

331 

57 

Oklahoma . _ 

3 


455 

131 

18 

41 

1 

115 

54 

85 

Pennsylvania _ 

8 

880 


4 

ft, 159 


2 

2,358 
75 

.37 

74 

Rhode Island _ 

2 

29 

2 



1 

11 1 

3 

Virginia _i 

0 

48 

109 


628 


1 

210 

85 

25 

Wyoming . .I 

1 

21 

12 


211 



Jft 

1 



1 

1 

_:j 

_1 

_1 

_J 

.i 

1 




PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague- 
eradicative measures from the cities named: 

Oaklandf Calif. 


(Including other East Bay communities) 

Week ended June 6, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped.-.— 1, 630 

Number of rats found to be plague infected- 0 

Number of squirrels examined... 689 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected--0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1 to June 6, 1925. 61, 350 

Number of rats found to be plague infected -..... 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to June 6, 1925... 2, 574 

Number of squirrels found to be plage infected---0 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 
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New Orleans, La. 

Week ended June 6, 1025: 

Number of vessels inspected___.11_ 243 

Number of inspections made.-... 613 

Number of vessels fumigated with cyanide gas--- 14 

Number of rodents examined for plague- 4, 949 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected- 0 

Totals, Dec. 5, 1924, to June 6, 1925: 

Number of rodents examined for plague....118, 609 

Number of rodents found to be plague infected.- 12 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Jan. 17, 1925. 

Date of last human case occurring in New Orleans, Aug. 20, 1920. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria .—For the week ended Juno 6, 1925, 34 States reported 
1,344 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended June 7, 1924, the same 
States reported 1,557 cases of this disease. One hundred and one 
cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate 
population of more than 28,700,000, reported 872 cases of diphtheria 
for the week ended June 6, 1925. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 918 cases of diphtheria. The estimated ex¬ 
pectancy for these cities was 882 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is htised on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. —Thirty-one States reported 6,162 cases of measles for 
the week ended June 6, 1925, and 9,208 cases of this disease for the 
week ended June 7, 1924. One hundred and one cities reported 
3,374 cases of measles for the week this year and 3,199 cases last year. 

Scarlet fever .— Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
34 States—this year, 2,830 cases; last year, 2,747 cases; 101 cities— 
this year, 1,475 cases; last year, 1,234; estimated expectancy, 800 
cases. 

Smallpox .— For the week ended June 6, 1925, 34 States reported 
819 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 1,292 cases. One hundred and one cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1925, 256 cases; 1924, 463 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 107 cases. These cities reported 12 deaths from smallpox 
for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever .— Five hundred and nineteen cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended June 6, 1925, by 33 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1924 the same States reported 296 cases. 
One hundred and one cities reported 136 cases of typhoid fever for the 
week this year, and 90 cases for the corresponding week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 72 cases. 

Infiuenza and pneumonia .—Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 101 cities as follows: 
1925, 746 deaths; 1924, 606 deaths. 
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CUy reporlg for week ended June 6, tBBS 

The “estiiosted expectancy ” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever Is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many oases of the disease under 
consideration may be eipected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num¬ 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic ycuirs. 

If reposts have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make It practicable to compute tho estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 

enpox, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deatlis 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine. 

Portland.. 

73,129 

22,408 

81,383 

110,008 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

New Hampshire: 
Concord.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester........ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 

Barre___— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Burlington_ 

23,613 

770,400 

120,012 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

Massachusetts: 


54 

25 

3 

1 

220 


19 

Fall River. 

5 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Springfield......... 

144, 227 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

Worcester_ 

191,927 

15 

4 

1 

1 

0 

19 

2 

3 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket......... 

68,799 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


242,378 

1 143,555 

0 

9 

5 


0 

4 

0 

2 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport......... 

7 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hartford_........ 

1138,036 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

8 

7 

3 

New Haven........ 

172,967 

8 

4 

0 

1 

0 

80 

0 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York: 

Biifialo_ 

1 

536,718 

5,927,625 

317,867 

184,511 

124,157 
438,090 
127,390 

i 

8 

12 

5 

0 

1 

198 

0 

32 

Now York...... 

351 

251 

323 

16 

18 

305 

65 

174 


1 

6 

4 


1 

149 

8 

S 

f^ymPTisft 

19 

6 



0 

10 

6 

5 

New Jersey: 

r^p.TnrlAfi 

2 

3 

2 ^ 
6 


0 

30 

0 

6 

Newark.... 

64 

13 

11 

0 

0 

108 

3 

15 

Trenton............ 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania: 

Philarlolnhifi 

1,022,788 
613,442 
110,917 

104 

60 

110 


1 

322 

19 

52 

Jt - • - • 

'Piffchiircrh 

30 

19 

15 


0 

304 

12 

86 

Reading_ 

8 

3 

4 

0 

0 

92 

2 

2 

Scranton___ 

140,636 

2 

3 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

7 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 



1 




1 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati__ 

406,312 

5 

7 

9 

0 

0 

1 

i 

8 

8 

Clevdand__ 

888,519 

139 

20 

1< 

1 

0 

16 ' 

14 

1 25 

Columbus.......... 

261,082 

8 

3 

3 

0 

i 2 

10 

1 1 

5 

Toledo. . 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. __ 

m, 338 

93,573 

30 

4 

4 


1 0 

123 

0 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Tn#1laincinAll«l 

342,718 
76,709 

50 

6 

1 


1 

63 

5 

9 

South Bend........ 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

Terre Haute 

68,939 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago__ 

2,886,121 

71 

96 

55 

5 

6 

552 

22 

58 

Cicero_ 

55,968 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

21 

0 

1 

Si)rinEfield. -. 

61,833 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

39 

15 i 

1 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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EAST NORTH CENTRA!^ 

conttnuod. 


MichiRan: 

Detroit.. 

Flint. 

Grand Rapids,. 
WistiOiisin: 

Madison_ 

Milwmikee_ 

Kacino.. 

Superior.. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

Duluth. 

Minneapolis. 

St. Paul....,. 

Iowa- 

Davenport.,. 

Des Moines.,. 

Sum City. 

Waterloo. 

Missouri; 

Kan.sas City. 

St. Joseph. 

St. Louis. 

North Dakota* 

Fargo. 

Grand Forks. 

South Dakota* 

Sioux Falls. 

Nebraska 

Lincoln.... 

Omaha...,,. 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 

Wichita... 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware; 

Wilmington,. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore . 

Cumberland. 

Frederick. .. 

District of Columbia; 

Washington. 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg. 

Norfolk.. 

Hichinond. 

Roanoke. 

West Virginia; 

Charleston. 

Huntington. 

Wheeling. 

North Carolina; 

Raleigh. 

Wilmin^n. 

Wlnston-Salom... 
South Carolina: 

Charleston. 

Columbia. 

Greenville. 

Qeofgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida; 

St. Petersburg_ 

' Tomna. 


I Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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«Tana26» 1925 


City reports for week ended June 1925 —Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick¬ 
en pox, 





Mea¬ 

sles, 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Ca.ses, 




Mumps, 
cases i 

city 

1U23, 

cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 1 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

IHirted 

re¬ 

ported 




ancy 







EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 




1 






Kentucky: 










Covington. 

57,877 
257,671 

1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

2 

LouiRvillc--. 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

5 

0 

8 

Tennessee. 







Memphis.. 

170,067 

12 

2 

0 


i 3 

2 

0 

7 

Nashville. 

121', 128 

1 

0 

0 


2 

16 

0 

2 

Alabama: 








RiriTiiinghAm.. . * 

l«5,fl01 

63.858 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Mobile_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Montgomery... 

45,383 


0 





WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Arkansas. 










Fort Smith...__ 

30,035 
70,010 

6 

0 

0 i 

0 


1 

2 


Little Rock.... 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

I.<ouismna 







New Orleans.. 

404,675 

2 

0 

4 

3 

] 

: 0 

0 

6 

Shreveport_ 

54; 690 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma. 



Oklahoma.. 

101,150 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Texas: 






3 

lliillas. 

177,274 
46,877 

14 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Galveston. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Houston. 

1.54,970 
1S4,727 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

San Antonio_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana: 








8 

1 

Billings. 

16,927 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Great Frills... 

27,787 


1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

llelenn 

J 12,037 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Missoula... 

» 12,(508 

U 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Idaho: 







0 


Boise_ 

22,806 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 







?8 


Denver . __ _ 

272,0.B 

19 

10 

5 


2 

2 

6 

i*ueblo. 

43,519 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

New Mexico* 



0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Alhii(iu**^Mtic 

16,648 

2 

1 

2 

Arizona. 




0 




2 

Phoenix. 

33,899 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City_ 

126,241 

55 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

31 

1 

Nevada. 

Reno . 

12,429 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 









Washington. 





0 



66 


CIaoI flfi 

1 315,685 
104,673 
101,731 

45 

4 

2 


4 



6 

2 

U 

0 


1 

0 


Tacoma. _ _ 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

California. 

TjOS a ngeles _ __ 

666,853 

50 

34 

22 

5 

2 

47 

16 

24 

Sacramento_ 

09,950 

4 

1 

3 

i 0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

San Francisco__ 

539,038 

23 

24 

11 

i 2 

1 1 

5 ! 

19 

6 




i 

1 






1 Population Jan. 1,1020. 
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City reports for week ended June 6, 1925 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

e.xpect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expcct- 

aucy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENOLANO 

Maine* 












rorllfliid. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

24 

New Hampshire: 












Coneofd. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Manchester..,, 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Vermont. 












liurre. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

IluTlmgton.-.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Massfichusetts* 











232 


41 

64 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 

4 

0 


Fall River. 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Springfield. 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

9 

3S 

WoTPSter. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

60 

Rhode Island 












Pawtucket.-.- 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

72 

Pinvidenee.... 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Connecticut 











33 

Bridgeport.... 

f) 

13 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Hartford. 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

10 

35 

New Haven.— 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

31 

70 

MinULE ATLANTIC 

Now ^'ork 










15 

173 

Buflfalo. 

18 

25 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

New York . 

172 

19^1 

0 

1 

0 

188 

11 

38 

8 

119 

1,698 

Rochester. 

10 

36 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

8 

65 

Syracuse. 

y 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

36 

New Jersey. 











33 

Camden. 

2 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 ' 

0 

5 

Newark. 

16 

20 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

62 

141 

Trenton. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

42 

Pennsylvania: 








1 

1 

46 

504 

Philadelphia... 

63 

127 

0 


0 

41 

6 

Pittsburgh 

20 

87 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

16 

218 

Reading. 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

38 

Sprnnt.nTi 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio. 









136 

Cincinnati. 

8 

15 

2 

1 1 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Oveland. 

17 

30 

J 

' 1 

0 

29 

1 

3 

0 

79 

271 

Columbus. 

4 

10 

i 

10 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

92 

Toledo. 

12 

7 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20 

67 

Indiana 











20 

Fort Wayne... 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

IndianaiKiiis... 

11 

0 

i 7 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

21 

120 

South Bend... 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

22 

Terre Haute... 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Illinois 

Chicago. 

64 

172 

2 

6 

3 

45 

3 

3 

1 

99 

724 

Cicero. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Springfield--.. 

Michigan. 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Detroit. 

59 

98 

11 

2 

0 

18 

3 

6 

0 

110 

332 

Flint. 

4 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

20 

Orand Rapids. 

6 

28 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

39 

Wisconsin; 










12 


Madison. 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

9 

Milwaukee..— 

22 

12 

3 

40 

8 

9 

1 

1 0 

0 

33 

113 

Racine. 

4 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

9 

Superior. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

> 0 

1 0 

0 


2 


^ rulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for ieeek ended June 6, 10SS —Continued 
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City reports for week ended June 6^ 19^5 —Continued 


Bcarlot fovor 


Division, State, 
and city 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith.. 
Little Rock.. 
Louisians: 

New Orleans 
Shreveport - - 
Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma--- 


Oalveston.- 

Ilouston_ 

San Antonio 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 


Typhoid fever 

_Whoop- 

oough, 
Deaths cases 
mated I re- | re- re- 
expeot-l ported! ported ported 
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City reports for week ended June 6, 19S5 —Contimiod 



CerebroBpinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephiJitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan* 
tile paralysis) 

Typhus 

fever 

Division^ State, and 
city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

Casos 

Deaths 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 

niifTfttA „ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 



New York. 

3 

1 

11 

6 

0 

! 0 

2 

1 

3 



New Jersey: 

Newark.. 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 


Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia_ 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



EAST NORTH CENTRAL 












Ohio: 

( ’leveland..__ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Cnlunibus_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Illinois: 

Chicago.... 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Michigan:' i 

T)ntrnif. , ,, , , 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee- 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



WEST NORTH CENTRAL 






1 



j 


Missouri* 

Kanaas (Mty 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.i 


St. Louis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



SOUTH ATLANTIC 








1 

1 


Maryland: 

Hnltimorfi 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



Georgia. 

A tlnntii 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 



EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

j 










Alalmnia: 

HirrnlnffhMTn 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 



WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkanstw?: 

T,it tie R.r»’''!r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 



Louisiana: 

NTaw firlpfum 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



S h rp vpfiort. 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 



OliA * ^ V \ ^/\/| V» m m ** m-m m 

Oklahoma: 

f llrlrthottin. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 



Texas: 

nnlln.Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



TTnnst.nti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 



San Antonio. 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 











MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 

riTnlArtP 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Arizona: 

RVi/uinir 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 


PACIFIC 






j 



1 



Washington; 

rPanATno 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 



California: 

T .ne A rtcraldQ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 



San Francisco..-- 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 
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The following table gives the rates per hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion for 105 cities for the lO-wegk period ended June 6, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates were estimated as 
of July 1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are 
available. The 105 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 29,000,000, and the 97 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities in¬ 
cluded in each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, March S9 to June 6, 1996—Annual rates 

per 100,000 popiJation ' 

DIPHTHERIA CASE BATES 


Week ended— 



Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May 16 

May 23 

May 30 

June 6 

lOii cities. 

177 

158 

100 

162 

158 

‘157 

>164 

153 

M51 

‘158 

New England. 

171 

m 

129 

144 

127 

109 

154 

127 

114 

129 

Middle Atlantic. 

241 

220 

228 

218 

213 

212 

238 

203 

211 

244 

East North Central. 

93 

00 

110 

113 

110 

113 

110 

108 

106 

99 

Wosst North Central. 

220 

226 

108 

187 

201 

278 

2U 

251 

197 

189 

South Atlantic. 

81 

73 

102 

108 

104 

104 

85 

87 

«77 

794 

East South Central- 

23 

34 

! 40 

40 

40 

11 

34 

40 

‘12 

‘12 

West South Central. 

83 

107 

74 

79 

70 

! 65 

56 

42 

65 

42 

Mountain. 

124 

305 

239 

267 

115 


153 

134 

143 

76 

Pacific. 

374 

171 

1 168 

165 

206 

‘123 

»138 

165 

168 

145 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


105 cities. 

568 

531 

589 

645 

581 

‘627 

‘624 

601 



New England. 


mm 

917 


1,004 

984 

1,188 




Middle Atlantic. 

734 

680 

815 


734 

797 

768 




East North Central. 

736 

710 

742 


761 

890 

854 

m 



We.st North Central. 

77 

58 

91 

102 

79 

112 

79 

236 



South Atlantic. 


207 

256 

295 


240 

329 

327 

‘256 

7311 

East South Central- 

69 

34 


189 

200 

343 

166 

3:17 

‘229 

‘138 

West South Central. 

88 

51 

65 

37 

28 

32 

1 14 

23 

14 

23 

Mountain.. 

219 

57 

267 

219 

634 

181 

57 

181 

248 

38 

Pacific. 


241 

164 


■I 

195 

‘ 178 

131 

165 

165 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities_ 

400 

367 

342 

360 

300 

*323 

*352 

307 

*281 

•268 

New England. 

534 

529 

HI 



415 

358 

HI 

211 

266 

Middle Atlantic. 

436 

359 

343 

336 

323 


331 

265 

271 

263 

East North Central. 

442 

422 

403 

433 

324 

366 

399 

413 

346 

817 

West North Central. 

736 

647 

661 

692 

518 


728 

556 

531 

481 

South Atlantic. 

175 

152 

167 

175 

132 


165 

146 

•122 

7 133 

East South Central, 



229 

267 

283 

2^ 

326 

246 

•193 

•182 

West South Central. 

51 

88 


121 

111 

88 

74 

23 


88 

Mountain. 

277 

268 

316 


334 

277 

353 

324 

410 

334 

Pacific. 

191 

174 

145 

148 

125 

‘ 151 

»197 

162 

139 

151 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
erses reported Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1023. 

2 Spokane, Wash., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

3 Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

* Charleston, W. Va., and Montgomery, Ala., not included. 

«Charleston, W. Va., Wheeling, W. Va., Wilmington, N. C., and Montgomery, Ala., not included. 

® Charli^ton, ^V. Va , not included. 

7 Charleston, W. Va., Wheeling, W. Va., and Wilmington, N. C., not Included. 

> MontSOluery, Ala., not included. 
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JuDe 20,1023 


Summary of weekly reports from dtieSf March 29 to June 1925—Annual rates 

per iOOyOOO population —Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Apr. 4 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 25 

May 2 

May 9 

May 16 

May 23 

May 30 

June 6 

105 cities. 

57 

51 

48 

62 

50 

3 46 

M6 

60 

M6 

M6 

New England. 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

21 

10 

18 

12 

H 

6 

7 

2 

2 

4 

East North Ceni^. 

24 

22 

27 

39 


44 

.56 

70 

58 

65 

West North Central. 

87 

97 

85 

89 

75 

60 

79 

68 

70 

95 

South Atlantic. 

49 

43 

53 

79 

63 

45 

37 

65 

»10 

Ml 

East South Central. 

42 

572 

395 

457 

435 

377 

189 

440 

«439 

»120 

West South Central. 

4(3 

.51 

14 

42 

32 

28 

.37 

130 

56 

32 

Mountain. 

19 

19 

10 

29 

10 

48 

29 

29 

57 

38 

Pacific. 

255 

148 

162 

264 

206 

* 176 

[ 3 191 

186 

168 

191 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


105 cities. 

9 

10 

12 

16 

18 

3 14 

3 13 

19 

*16 

* 25 

New England. 

5 

2 

7 

17 

10 

5 

12 

25 


30 

Middle Atlantic. 

4 

9 

11 

14 

22 

13 

10 

19 


26 

East North Central- 

4 

G 

4 

7 

4 

9 

6 

5 



West North Central. 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

2 

0 

4 


8 

South Atlantic. 

30 

20 

12 

14 

28 

28 

26 

39 

BqI 

Ml 

East South Central- 

17 

17 

34 

80 

46 

46 

63 

74 


•42 

West South Central. 

32 

37 

56 

51 

51 

4(3 

79 

65 

■kI 

88 

Mountain. 

0 

19 

38 

29 

0 

0 


19 



Pacific. 

20 

, 9 

12 

1 ^ 

17 


n 

6 

■ 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


105 cities. 

34 

27 

27 

30 

22 

15 

14 

14 

<13 

« 11 

New England. 

35 

32 

27 

30 

20 

10 

7 

5 

7 

2 

Middle Atlantic. 

21 

16 

24 

17 

14 

10 

12 

11 

9 

11 

East North Central- 

38 

27 

24 

33 

23 

16 

11 

12 

14 

10 

West North Central. 

39 

37 

50 

48 

31 

11 

11 

18 

18 

4 

South Atlantic. 

28 

26 

12 

43 

26 

24 

10 

6 

•12 

» 6 

East South Central. 

69 

74 

80 

86 

51 

51 

80 

86 

•42 

•54 

West South Central. 

36 

46 

36 

25 

31 

15 

20 

24 

31 

5 

Mountain... 

181 

86 

38 

76 

48 

19 

57 

19 

0 

29 

Pacific. 

29 

12 

29 

12 

12 

16 

12 

25 

8 

12 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


105 cities. 

204 

201 

192 

203 

167 

151 

127 

128 

* 126 

• 128 

New England. 

251 

211 

206 

186 

140 

161 

134 

119 

114 

72 

Middle Atlantic. 

215 

190 

204 

223 

200 

185 

143 

144 

146 

168 

East North Central. 

182 

190 

190 

211 

148 

130 

125 

125 

119 

114 

West North Central. 

193 

228 

171 

136 

72 

77 

58 

79 

59 

57 

South Atlantic----— 

234 

238 

232 

191 

195 

156 

1.36 

134 

«157 

M50 

East South Atlantic. 

269 

343 

200 

286 

m 

160 

166 

137 

»181 

•132 

West South Central. 

168 

168 

173 

158 

127 

138 

112 

84 

76 

66 

Mountain.. 

162 

207 

210 

219 

124 

124 

162 

172 

76 

95 

Pacific. 

159 

119 

08 

147 

127 

123 

78 

135 

82 

131 


* Spokane, Wash., not included. Report not received at time of going to press. 

8 Taooina, Wash , not included. 

< Charleston, W. Va., and Montgomery, Ala., not included. 

8 Charleston, W. Va,, Wheeling, W. Va., Wilmington, N. C., and Montgomery, Ala., not Included. 
«Charleiiton, W Va., not included. 

? Charleston, W. Va., Wheeling, W. Va., and Wilmington, N. 0., not included. 

8 Montgomery, Ala., not included. 












































June 26^ 1025 


1398 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each groups estimated as of July 1^ 192B 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
oases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Tfttftl_ 

105 

07 

28,898,350 

28,140,934 


New England.-.... 

12 

12 

2,098,746 
10,804,114 
7,032,635 
2,515,330 
2,566,001 
911,885 
1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,032,535 
2,381,454 
2,566,901 
911,885 
1,023,013 
546,445 

Middle Atlnntin . ... . _ ... 

10 

10 

EftSt North - _ . _ 

17 

17 

WMt North npfitral_ .. _ __ 

14 

11 

South Atlantic_ _,__ 

22 

22 

East South Central,. 

7 

7 

West South Cantral . 

8 

6 

M^ounttiin_ __ _ 

9 

9 


6 

8 

1,275,841 








































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Wneless health news messaejesi. —The following data for the week 
ended May 30, 1925, were sent by wireless from the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the health section of the League of Nations located at 
Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland: 


Pori 

Plague 

Cholera 

Smallpox 

Cases 1 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Calcutta .... 

0 

0 


38 

54 

45 

Bombay..... 


8 

0 

0 

19 

15 

Madras’*....... 





KanKoon...... 


4 


2 

28 

15 

Karachi.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

NcgHiKitam ... 

0 

0; 

0 

0 

0 


Singapore. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Swettenham. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


PenanK. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Batavia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Socrabaya... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Samaraiig. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Belawan Deli. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Macassar.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sandakaa (North Borneo). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok *. 

1 


2 

1 

2 

1 

Saigon and Cholon.... 


i 


1 

0 

0 

Hongkong. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Shanghai. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manila....I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

Colombo.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nagasaki . .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Yokohama.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Shinioooseki _________ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kobe. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Adelaide... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fremantle. 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Melbourne.- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sydney. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 Report not rewived for week ended May 30,1925 
> InfiHrt-ed rats captwed. 

CHINA 

Cereirospinal meningitis — Honghong—December 28, 1924-April ^5, 
1925. —During the period December 28, 1924, to April 25, 1925, 42 
cases of cerebrospinal meningitis with 33 deaths were reported at 
Hongkong, China. 

EGYPT 

Plague—May 14-20, 1925—Summary and comparison, years 1924 
and 19^5.—During the week ended May 20,1925, four cases of plague 
were reported in Egypt, making a total from January 1 to May 20, 
1925, of 44 cases, as compared with 238 cases notified during the 
corresponding period of the year 1924. 

45490—261-1 (1399) 
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JAVA 

Mortality^ 1923-24 (comparative) — Dysentery — Typhoid fever— 
Spread of plague—Batavia district —Information dated March 25, 
1925, shows that general health conditions in Batavia district during 
the year 1924 were good hut that the rate of infant mortality was high. 
The rate of general mortality was stated as follows: European, 
9.4 per 1,000 (year 1923, 9.G); native, 30.7 (year 1923, 38.8); Chinese, 
40.3 (year 1923, 39,7); Arab, 36.7 (year 1923, 3S.9). No epidemic 
prevalence was reported, but the fatality from dysentery and typhoid 
fever vras stated to have been high. The deaths from typhoid fever 
were, however, 30 per cent less than in 1923. Of deaths among 
natives, 50 per cent were reported among children under 1 year of age. 

The spread of plague in Java was stated to have been constant 
throughout the year, 13,345 deaths having been reported, as com¬ 
pared with 8,774 deaths in 1923. In the Provinc(?s of Banjoemas, 
Cheribon, Kedoc, Pekalongan, Samarang, and Soerakarta the 
prevalence approached epidemic form. The course of the spread was 
stated to be apparently westward. Unofficial reports show the pres¬ 
ence of plague at Batavia. 


MAURITIUS 

Plague--Janmry-Fehruary, 1926. —During the two-month period 
ended February 28, 1925, 47 cases of plague with 41 deaths were 
reported in the island of Mauritius. Of thc^e, 35 cases with 32 deaths 
occurred during the month of January and 12 (!ases with 9 deaths in 
February. For distribution of occurrence according to locality, see 
page 1401. 

NIGERIA 

Yellow fever—Lagos — June (?, 1925. —Under date of Juno 6, 1925, 
yellow fever was reported present at Lagos, Nigeria. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the llgin'es for the particular countries for which rejiorts are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 26, 1925 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India.... 




Apr. 1^25. 1925: Cases, 5,165; 
deaths, 3,178. 

Rangoon. 

Apr. SI^May 2_ 

Apr. 

6 

4 

Siam: 

Bangkok. 

2 







»From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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Juno 30, ]»36 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—('ontinnipd 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 26, 192S—Continued 

PLAGUK 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Ceylon: 

Colombo. _ 




Egypt. 




India.. 




Rangoon. 

Java. 

East Java— 

Apr. 26-May 2_ 

38 

33 

Soerabaya...... 

West Java— 

Apr 9-15. 

1 

1 

Batavia. 

Mauritias. 

Apr. 25-May 1_ 

9 

0 


wn.s— 

Flacq. 

Jan. 1-31. 

1 

Moka. 

.do_ 

1 

Pamplomousses. 

Jan. 1-31. 

2 

Do. 

Feb. 1-28. 

8 

Plaines Wilhems. 

Jan 1-31. 

1 

Do. 

Feb. 1-28 . 

2 

Port Louis__ 

Jan 1-31_ 

30 

Do. 

Fob. 1-28 . 

2 


May 3-9,1925: One plague rodent 
found. 

May 14-20, 192.'5. C'ases, 4. Jan. 
1-May, 20, 1925. C'ases, 44; 
corresi)ond»ng period, 1924— 
Cfisps, 238 

Apr. 19-25, 1925. ('asos, 4. 290; 
deaths, 3,828. 


Jon.-Feb , 1925* Cases, 47; deaths, 
41. 


SMALLPOX 


Arabia* 

Aden. May 17-23, 

Brazil* i 

Porto Alegre. Apr. 19-25,. 

Sao Paulo.. 


British South Africa- 

Northern Rhodesia. Apr. 13-20. 

Canada. 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver. May 25-31. 

New Brunswick— 

Fredericton. May 24-30.. 

Ontario— 

Kingston. May 24-June 0-. 

China 

Amoy. May 3-9. 

Canton. Apr. 2ft-May 9,. 

Chungking. May 10-16. 

Manchuria— 

Harbin. May 5-12. 

Oreat Britain: 

England and Wales. May 10-23. 

liondoii. May 10-16. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne- May 24-30. 

India.. 


Aug 25-Oct 5, 1924 C'ases, 30, 
deaths, 35 


Karachi. May 

Madras. May 

Rangoon. Apr. 

Japan. 

Nagasaki. May 

Java. 

East Java— 

Soerabaya. Apr, 

West Java— 

Batavia. Apr. 

Mexico. 

Mexico City. May 

Tampico. May 

Portugal: 

Oporto. May 

Siam 

Bangkok. Apr. 

Switzerland; 

Berne. May 

laicerne. Apr. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. May 


10-16_ 

10-16. 

26-May 2. 


Present, 

Prevalent. 


Apr. 19-25, 1925. Cases, 6,6i 
deaths, 1,642. 


9-15. 

25-May 1. 

17-23. 

21-31. 

24-30. 

19-25. 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 
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CHOLERA, PLAOUE, SMALLPOX, l^PHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—C‘ontlnued 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 26, 1925—Continued 

TirPHirS FEVEB 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Brazil: 

pAft^'Alogrft , 

Apr. 26-May 2_ 


2 

Indudiug municipalities in Fed* 
oral District. 

Mexico: 

Moidco City_ 

May 17-23. 

6 

2 

Palestine: 

Bir-tuvia_............... 

May 12-18_ 


Turkey: 

Pnnstftnf.innplft , _ 

1 

May 1-15.__ 






YELLOW FEVER 


Nigeria: 

Lagc 


Juno 6. 


Present. 


Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 26, 1925 ^ 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon... 




June 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 14; 
deaths, 13. Dec. 28, 1924-Jan. 
24, 1925: Cases, 24; deaths, 17. 

'Cnlombo. _ - 

Nov. 16-22.-......^ 

1 


Do.1 

Jan. 11-24. 

2 

2 

India.— 




Oct.' 19, 1924-Jan'. 3, 1925' Casfss, 

Bombay.* 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

4 

4 

27,164; deaths, 16,'228. Jan. 4- 
Apr. 25, 1925: Cases, 42,239, 
deaths, 25,258. 

1)0.1 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 

1 

Calcutta... 

Oct. 26-Jan. 3_ 

.59 

51 

Do. 

Jan. 4-May 2_ 

509 

448 

Madras. __ 

Nov. 16-Jan. 3_ 

69 

40 


Do. 

Jan, 4~May 0._ 

Nov, 9-Dec, 20.. . 

145 

102 


Rangoou.-. 

9 

2 


Do. 

Jan, 4-Apr. 26.* 

26 

18 


Do. 

Apr. 26-May 2_ 

6 

4 


Indo-China,. 



Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924. CwJes, 14; 
deaths, 10. Dec. 1-31’, 1924: 
Cases, 5; deaths, 2. 

Province— 

Anam_ 

Aug. 1-31-. 

1 

1 

Caiiibodia.. 

Aug. l-Scpt. 30.... 
Dec. 1-31. 

6 

5 

Do. 

J 



Cochin-China_..... 

Aug. 1-Dec. 31_ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6_ 


5 


Saigon_... 

1 



Do ___ 

1 Mar. 15-21. 

1 

i i 


Tonkin...I.. 

Dec, 1-31. 

1 

1 


Siam: 

Bangkok__ 

Nov. 9-29. 

4 

2 


Do .. 

Jan. 18-Apr. 25. — 

1 17 

1 

10 




PLAGUE 

Azores: 

Fayal Island— 

Castolo Branco_ 

Nov .'25. 



Present with several cases. 

Feteira... 


1 


St. Michael Island_ 

Nov. 2-Jan. 3_ 

30 

13 


Do. 

Jan. 18-24. 

3 

1 


Brazil: 

Bahia. 

, 

Jan. 4-May 2.. 

13 

9 


Santos. 

Year, 1924. 

2 


Bubonic. 

British East Africa: 

Tanganyika Territory. 

Do. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 27... 
Jan. 18-Mar. 14... 

17 

18 

10 

12 

Uganda. 

Aug -Dec., 1924... 
Jan. 1-31..-. 

279 

243 


Do., _ 

29 

28 


Canary Islands. 

Las Palmas. 

Jan 2l-2a 

2 

Stated to b^endemic. 

Do.. . 

B'eb. 4. 

1 


Stated to have been infected 

Do. 

Mar. 26. 

1 

1 

with plague Sept. 30,1924. 
Vicinity of Santa Crus de Tene* 
rilTe. 

In viduity. 

Realejo Alto. 

Dec, 19___ 

3 

1 

TencrilTe— 

Santa Cruz. 

Jan. 8. 

1 



1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, Ameficau eonsuls, ond other sourcee. 
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Jane20t 1925 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Coiillmied 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to Jane 26,1926—Continued 

Pl^AGUE—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Celebes: 

Macassar.............._ 

Got. 29. 



Epidemic. 

Ceylon* 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3_ 

12 

9 

Do. 

Jan. 4-May 0 

22 

23 

One plague rodent fciiiid. 

Present. 

Do. 

Cbixia: 

Foochow___...... 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3_ 

Nanking_...__ 

Nov. 23-Mar. 7... 



Sliing Hslon___.-i 

October, 1924. 


790 

Ecuador____ 



Mar. 16-Apr. 15,1925: Ciwes, KL 
deaths, 4. 

At 2 localities on Guayaquil 
A Quito Ry. 

Rats taken, 27,004; found In- 
fectefi, 92. 

Rats taken, 99,017; found in¬ 
fected, 306. 

Chimborazo Province— I 
Alausi District_ 

Jan 14. 


14 

Daule__ 

Mar. lft-31. 

i 


Nov. 1&-Dec. 31... 

9 

3 j 

Do. 

Jan. 1-May 15_ 

Feb IC-Mar. 15... 

72 

33 

Naranjito_..._ 

1 

Yaguachi......_ 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15. .. 

2 

1 i 


Egypt*.-. 



Year 1924. Cases, 373. Jan. 1- 
May20,1925. (^ases,44. 

City- 

Suez..... 

Apr 2-May 13_ 

May 2.. 

3 

2 

Province ~ I 

1 

1 


Bciii'Soucf_ 

Jan"18. 

1 

1 


Do. 

May 7-13. 

10 


Dakhalia. 

Jan 7. 

1 

1 


Favouin. 

Apr 5-May 13_ 

Jan 9-Api.5.__ 

5 

3 


Oirgeli ... 

2 

2 


Kalioubmh. 

Mcnoufluh.. 

Jan 5-\pr 22. 

Jan l“Anr. 9_ 

5 

8 

2 

4 


Minia __ 

Apr. 1-May 5..... 

4 

2 


Gold Coast. 




September » December, 1924; 
deaths, 52. 

Greece 

Patras..... 

Apr. 5. 

1 


Hawaii 

Honokaa____ 

Nov. 4.. 

1 


Plague-infected rodents found 
Dec. 9, 1924, Jan. 15, Apr. 28 
and 30, 1926 Vicinity Pacllic 
Sugar Mill, Island of Hawaii. 
Oct. 19, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925: 
Cases, 28,154; deaths, 21,505. 

1 Jan. 4-Apr. 4, 1925 Cases, 
66,576; deaths, 58,027 

Apr 12-26, 1925. Cases, 9,700; 
deaths, 8,477. 

India____ 




Do. 




Both t'ay 

Nov. 22-Jan. 3_ 

4 

3 

Do . 

Jan. 4-Apr. 26 

91 

85 


CalHittn. -- _ 

Jan. 18-24. 

1 

1 


Karachi_ ......_ 

Nov. 30-Deo. 0_ 

2 

1 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Feb. 21. 

12 

11 


Do. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 25,-. 
May3-9... 

6 

7 


Do ... 

5 

3 


Madras Presidency. 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 

685 

487 


Do . 

Jan. 4-24_,-._ 

658 

511 


Do . 

Mar. 8-14.. 

80 

48 


Do . 

Apr. 5-25. 

70 

42 


Kaiigoon____ 

Oct 25-Jan. 3. 

26 

’ 26 


Do. 

Jan. 4-May 2. 

283 

248 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1924: Cases, 25; 

Indo-China-.- __ 



Province— 

Anani___ 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30_ 

Dec 1-31. 

4 

4 

deaths, 20. Dec. 1-31, 1921: 
Cases, 11; deaths, 11. Corre- 
s{)Ondlng month, 1923: Oases, 

Do,. 

5 

5 

Cambodia_-_- 

Aug. l-Sept. 30.... 
Dec. 1-31. 

18 

16 

15; deaths, 5. 

Do . 

6 

6 

Cochin-China. 

.do. 

3 

1 


Saigon_ 

j Dec. 25-31. 

1 

1 

Including 100 square kilometers 

Do . 

Jan. 11-17 . 

2 

1 

of sun ounding territory. 

Do. 

Iraq__ 

June 29-Jnn. 3 . 

20 

14 

Bagdad - ____ 

Mar. 2*3-28 . 

1 

1 


lanan _ 

Auir 10-Dec. 6 _ 

19 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TtPHUS FEVER, AND VELLOW 

FEVER—C^ntlmwa 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 26,192S—Continued 

PLAGDE—ContJntied 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Java: 

East Java— 

Blitar_ 

Pare-..*-- 
Samarang. 
Sidoardja.. 
fioerabaya. 
Do.... 

Soorakarta. 
West Java— 
Batavia... 


Nov. 11-22_ 

Nov. 20. 

Mar. 22-28. 

Jan. 2__ 

Nov. lO-Dec. 31... 
Jan. I5-Apr. 15_ 



Feb, 20. 


Province of Kedirl. Epidemic. 
Do. 

Declared Vpideniic, Province of 
8ocrabaya. 

Mar. 29-Anr. 4, 1025; 2 plague 
rats found. 

Epidemic plague in one locality. 


Apr Il-Mayl_ 


36 


35 


Province. 


Cheribon.-,-.-_ 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3_ 


14 

80 

44 

13 

13 

36 

Do. 

Nov. 18-Dec. 22— 


Doi. 

Do-,. 

Jan.1-14. 

Feb. 5-11. 


Do. 

Feb. 19-25. 


Do. 

Mar. .5-25. 


Pasoeroean__ 

Dec. 27. 


Pekalongan.^ 

Oct. 14-Nov. 3_ 


29 

Do. 

Nov J8-Dec.31... 


177 

Do. 

Jan. 1-14. 


81 

Do. 

Feb. 5-11. 


36 

Do. 

Feb 19-26. 


38 

Do. 

Mar. .5-25. 


66 

Probalingga.. 

Dec. 27. 



Tegal- -.. 

Oct. 14-Doc. 31.... 


26 

Do___ 

Jan. 1-14. 


37 

Do. 

Feb 5-11. 


7 

Do. 

Feb. 19-26. 


10 

Do. 

Mur. 5-25. 


11 

Madagascar: 




Fort-Daupbin (port). 

Nov, 1-Dec. IS _ 

12 

5 

Do. 

Feb 1-15. 

1 

3 

Itasy Province. 

Nov. l-Doc. ]5_ 

4 

2 

Do. 

Feb. 1-Mar. 16_... 

6 

6 

Majunga (riort). 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

1 

Moramanga Province_ 




Tumatave (port). 

Nov. 1-30. 

1 

3 

Tananarive Province. 




Do. 



i 

Tananarive (town) _.. 

Mar. 1-31.. 

i 

6 

3 

Mauritius Island. 





Do. 


Province. Epidemic in one lo¬ 
cality. 

Pekalongan Province. 


Province, Epidemic. 
Pekalongan Province. 


Bubonic. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1024* Case*:, 40; 
deaths, 34. Jan, 10-Mar. 15, 
1025. Casiyi, 8; deaths. Hr 

Oct. 16-Dec. 31, 1024: Cases, 298; 

deaths, 274. > 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31; Cwrcs, 560; 
deaths, 468 

Year 1934 (’ust»s, 161, deaths, 144. 
Jan -Feb., 1925: Coses, 47; deaths, 
41. 


District— 

FJacq. 

Do. 

Moka. 

Paimilemoiisses 
Do. 


Plaines Wilhems. 


Do.-.-. 

Port Louis 

Do..... 


Mexico; 

Tampico. 


Dec. 1-31. 

Jan.1-31. 

.,..,do. 

Dec. 1-31. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28_ 

January - Decem¬ 
ber, 1924. 

Jan. 1-Feb, 28. 

February-Decem¬ 
ber, 1024. 

Jam 1-Feb. 28_ 

Apr, 6,1925. 


101 

32 


Morocco; 

Marrakech. 


Nigeria.. 


Paleatine: 

Jerusalem. 

Peni: 

Cariao.-. 


Mar. 3-9. 

February, 1925.... 



Not present March, April, May. 


Plagoe rat found tn vicinity of 
aovernmonl wharves. 

Feb. 9, 1925: Present in native 
quarter of town. Stated to be 
pneumonic in form and of high 
mortality. 

Aumist-Novetnber, 1924: Cases, 
^7; deaths, 3ll 
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Jttiie20,1025 


CHOLERA* PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—ContlnuM 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 26, 1925—Continued 

PLAGUE —Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths i 

Remarks 

Siam: 

Bangkok:.... 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 

1 

1 


Do................ 

Jan. 25-Apr. 18_ 

October, 1924. 

15 

14 


Siberia: 

Transbaikalia— 

Turga___ 

3 

On Chita Railroad. 

Straits Sottloments: 

Singapore___ 

Nov 9-15. 

1 

1 

dV)_ 

Jan. 4-Apr. 25. 

39 

30 


Syria. 

Beirut_ 

Jan. ll-Apr. 10_ 

Jan. 9-15. 

2 


Turkey. 

Con.stantinople. _ _ ___ 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa... 

Nov.22-Jan.3..-- 

28 

15 

In Cape Province, Orange Free 
State, and Transvaal. 

Do. 

Dn__ 

Jan. 4-Apr. 4. 

65 

23 

On vos.sels* 

8 . S Conde_ 


At Marseille, France, Nov. 8, 

Steamship .. 

November, 1021-.. 

I 1 

1 

1924. Plague rat found. Ves- 
i sel left for Tamatavc, Mada* 
gascar, Nov. 12,1924. 

At Malnnga, Madag^lS(‘ar, from 
Djibuti, Red Sea port 


1 

1 



SMALLPOX 


Algeria..-_ 





Jan. l-Apr. 30. 

16 


Arabia. 




Aden.. 

Jan. 25-May 23... 

15 

2 

Argentina: 





Mar. 16-21. 

1 



Jan 1-Feb. 10. 

4 


Bolivia 




La Paz. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 21... 

20 

11 


Jan. 1-Mar. 31_ 


12 

Brazil 




Pftrtiimi hucQ_...._ 

Nov. O-Jan. 3. 

100 

27 

1)0. 

Jan 4-Apr. JS. 

132 

69 


Apr 12-25. 


2 





British East Africa: 




Kenya— 




Mombasa_......._ 

Jan. 18-Feb. 28.... 

66 

14 

Do. 

Mar.8-Apr. 18_ 

42 

11 

Tanganyika Territory. 

Feb. 15-Mar. 28... 

17 

2 


Mar. 1-31.. 

1 


Uganda— 






4 


British South Africa; 

Oct. 1-31.^ 



Northern Rhodesia. 

Oct 28-Dec. 16...J 

57 

2 

Do . 

Jail. 27-Apr. 20_ 

13 


Southern Rhodesia. 

Jan. 29-Mar. 25... 

4 

1 

Bulgaria: 




Snfla 

Mar. 12-18. 

1 


Canada*. 




Alberta— 




pftigHry - - -- 

Mar. 15-21. 

1 


British Columbia— 




Ocean Falls -_ 

Mar. 7-27. 

6 


Van^ouvcf _ -__ 

De<*. 14-Jan. 3 

32 


Do . 

Jan. 4-Ai)r. 12_ 

3a5 


Do . 

Apr. 19-May 31... 

21 


Vict^ie - _- 

Jan. 18-May 30... 

12 


Manitoba— 



Winnipeg ,__ 

De.c. 7-Jau. 3_ 

14 


Do __- 

Jan. 4“Apr. 11_ 

! 31 


New Brunswick— 




NorthuTTiberland _ 

Feb 8-14. 

1 


Fied*‘rictAn - _ 

May 24-30_ 

1 1 


Victoria _ 

.do_ 

[ 1 


Ontario _ 




llaniiiton __ 

! Jan. 24-30. 

1 1 


Kingston - 1- n _ 

Apr. 12-3ttneo_ 

6 


Ottawa __ 

Mar. 29-May 9_ 

3 


Wnlland . _ 

Mar. 22-Ai)r. 26— 

7 



July 1-Dec. 31, 1924. Coses, 409, 
Jan. 1-20, 1925. Cases, 107 


Aug. 25-Oct, 5, 1924: Cases, 30; 
deaths, 35. 


Natives. 


Varioloid. 


Very mild. 


County. 

Do 

Nov. 3a-Dec. 27, 1021: Cases, 33; 
Dec 2M, 1924, to May 30, 1925. 
Cases, 86; deaths, 2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
' FEVER —Continued 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 26, 1925---Cantinu^ 

8MAIXPOX--Continu«d 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Ceylon. 

Colombo. 

Do. 

China* 

Amoy. 

Do. 

Antnng. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Canton. 

Chefoo. 

Chungking. 

Foochow. 

Hongkong. 

Manchuria— 

Dairen. 

Harbin. 

Nanking. 

Shanghai. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chosen. 

Seoul. 

Do. 

Colombia: 

Buenaventura.. 
Santa Marta... 
Cuba: 

Santiago. 

Czechoslovakia. 


Jan. 18-Feb. 7.. 
Mar. S-Apr. 25_ 

Now 9~ Feb. 21_I 

Feb. 22-May 9. 
Nov. 17- l>eo. 28..-I 
Jan 5-Feb. 14.. 
Mar 2-\pr. S.. 
Apr. 12-May 10..J 
Mar. 15-May 9. 
Mar. 1.5-21.-... 
Mar. 22-May 16 
Nov. 2-Mny 2... 
Nov. «-Jan 3... 
Jan. 4-Apr. 18... 


Jan. lO-.\pr 12.. 
Jan. 15-May 12.. 
Jan. 4-May 9.... 

Dec 7-27. 

Jan 18-Apr.25.. 
Apr 12-25. 


Dec. 1-31. 

Mar. l-Apr. 30.. 

Feb. 15-Apr.4.. 
Mar. 15-28. 


Apr 12-18.. 


Dominican Republic- 

Puerto Plata. 

Dutch Guiana. 

Paramaribo. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria. 

Do. 

Cairo. 

Esthonia. 


Mar. 8-21. 


Apr 20. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 15. 

Nov, 12-Dec. 31_. 
I Jan. 8-A nr. 29-... 
Jan. 29-Feb 4 .. 


I 


Do. 

Boulogne-Sur-Mer_ 

Dunkirk . 

St. Mftlfi_ _ 

. ..J January, 

_, Apr. 1-30 

.I Mar 2-8. 

. Feb. 2-8 

flArmativ ^ 

Frankfort •on-M ain. 

_i Jan. I-IO. 

Gibraltar—. 

....} Dec.8-14. 

Do.. 

Gold Coast.*_ 

May 4-JO 


Great Britain. 

England and Wales.. 

Do. 

London. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Do. 

Greece. 


Do. 


Salonikl. 

Do. 

Haiti: 

Cape Halt ien. 


Nov. 23-Jan. 3_ 

Jan, 4-May 23. 

May ^16. 

Jan. 18-Feb. 21 ... 
Mar. 1-May 30_| 


Nov. ll-D©c,22.-.| 
Fob. 17-Mar. 2 j 

Mar. 22-A0r. 2_i 


472 

2,848 

7 

0 

13 


32 


Remarks 


July 27-Nov. 29, 1924: Cases, 27J 
deaths, 1. 


Present. 

Prevalent in surrounding dis¬ 
trict. 


Prevalent. 

Prevalent. No foreign cases. 
Stalwl to be widely prevalent. 
Pr<^nt. 


Prevalent. 


Present In mild form m localities 
m vicmlty. 

April-Jime, 1924: ('ases, 1; occur- 
rmg m Province of Moravia. 


Dec. 1-31, 1934; Cases, 2. 

July-December, 1924: Cases, 81. 


From vessel 1 n q uaranthie. 
Believed to have l>eon imported 
on steamship Huy th from Sfax, 
Tunis 

June29-Nov. S, 1924: Cases, 7. 


July-DeGember,l924: Cases, 106; 
deaths, 1. 


January-June, 1924: Cases, 170; 
deatlis, 27. 

July~Deoember, 1934: Oases, 38; 
deaths, 26. 
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Jane 20,1026 


CfiOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPCXX, TYPHUS FEVBB, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—(Vmtinnwl 

Reports Reeeired from December 27, 1924, to J«ne 26,1926—Continued 

BMAU^OX—fontlnoed 


Plare 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Kemarks 

India. 




Oct 19, 1924, to .Tan, 3 1925* 

Bombay .*.. 

' Nov. 2-Jan 3 , 

30 

18 

Cases! 12,504; deaths," 2,^7^ 

1)0 . 

1 Jan. 4" Apr 4. 

601 

307 

Jan. 4-Apr. 25, 1925: Cases. 

Do. 

1 Apr. 12-25 . 

80 

44 

82.280; deaths, 19,183. 

Calcutta. 

1 Oct 26-Jan.8 

307 

170 


Do. 

[ Jan. 4-May 2 „ 

4,662 

3,398 


Karachi. 

1 Nov. 1 &-Jam 3_ 

16 

2 


Do . 

1 Jnn 4-Feb. 14_ 

.52 

6 


Do. 

1 Feb 22-May 16 .. 

107 

29 


Madras. 

1 Nov 16-Jan.3_ 

122 

48 


Do. 

1 Jan 4-Mar. 7. ... 

552 

212 


Do. 

[ Mar 15-May 16- , 

666 j 

279 


Hangoon. 

* Oct. 2 (^-JaTi. 3_ 

86 

28 


Do . 

1 Jan 4 -Feb. 7 —i 

2S7 

40 


Do. 

, Feb. i.n May 2 _ 1 

1,318 

425 


Indo*China . 




Aug. 1-flept- . 30 .1924; Cases 223J 

Provint'p— 




fJoaths, 76. Dec. 1-31, 1924: 

Afinm. 

1 Ang l-Sept 30 .J 

40 

11 

Cases, 485; deaths, 114. 

J>o. 

1 Dt'c. 1-31 .. -- 

167 

26 


(^ambodia. 

* Aug 1 -Scpt. 30- - 

40 

9 


Do . 

1 Dec 1-31. 

30 

13 


Coohiii-( 'hina,... 

t.i 


.. 1 

1 Aug. 1 -Sept. 30, 1924: Cagep, 116; 





deaths. 49. Dec 1-31, 1924; 





('ases, 50; deaths, 13. 

Saigon . 

' Nov 16-Jan. 3_ 

17 

5 

Including lOO square kilometers 





of surnmndiDg country. 

Do . 

1 Jan 4-Feb 21_ 

32 

8 


Do . 

Mar 1 -Apr 18 .--i 

58 

11 

Do. 

Tonkin. 

1 Aug l-Se’pt. 30_1 

19 

7 


Do. 

j Doc 1-31 . 

ZiB 

62 


Iraq - . 

1 June 211 -Jan. 10 

138 

67 


Bagdad. 

1 Nov S) Dec 27. 

2 

1 


Do. 

1 Miir. 1 2 H. 

2 



Italj^.... .. 




June 29-Dec. 27, 1924: Cases, 63. 

lamuica... 




Nov. 30,1924'Jan. 3,1925: Cases, 


1 



50. Reported as alastrim. 

Do. 


..._ 


Jnn. 4-Apr. 25, 1925. Cases. 275. 





Reported as alastrim. 

Kingston . 

Nov 30-Dec. 27 .. 

4 


Rep<^ed as alastrim. 

Japan . 




Aug. 1 -Nov. 15, 1924: Cases, 4. 

Nagasaki . . 

Feb. 0 -May 24_ 

.w’ 

14 

Taiwan (Formosa). 

Jan. 1-31. 

J 



Taihokii. 

Apr 4 10 . 

1 



Java 1 





East Java - 

1 




Paswrooan . 

Ort, 26-Nov. 1 _ 

9 

! 1 


Do . 

Nov 12-10-- 

. 


Epidemic in 2 native villages. 

.Sm'rabaya.i 

i Oct. 19-Dec. 31--.. 

685 

212 


1)0 . 

Jan 1,3-Apr. 15. .. 

665 

i 102 


West Jnvt— 





Bat am. 

Oct 14-20 - . .. 

2 



Batavia - _* 

Oct 21 -Nov 14_ 

2 



Do. 

Dec 30-Jan, 2 _ 

19 

4 


Do . 

Apr 25-May 1_ 

! i 



BultPTlZOlg . 

Dec 25-31. 

1 


Batavia He^dency* 

Chorlbou.’ 

Oct 14-Nov 24... 

1 15 


Do .1 

Jan 1 - 2 S . 

' 3 



Kxawaug.* 

Jan. 15-21. 

1 1 



Pckalongan. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 24-.- 

22 



Do. 

Dec. 25-31. 

3 


Province. 

PrcTTialang . 

Jan. s-14.. 

i 1 


Pokalongan Residency, 

Pfcanger.-. 

Nov. 1^24__ 

1 


Ijatvin.-. 




Oct. 1 -Nov. 30, 1924: Cases, 6 . 





Jan. 1 -Mar. 31, 1925: Cases, 9 . 

Lithuania. 




Jan. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 2. 

Media..... 




Apr. 1-30, 1926: Cases, 6 . 

Mexico. 




Chiapas (Stale). 

Mar. 1 - 



Reported severely prevalent. 

Durango_____ 

Dor. 1-31. 


6 

Do.. 

Jan. 1 -May SI - 


40 


Guadalajara . ... 

Dec. 23-29. 


1 


Do. 

Jan. 6 -June 1 . 


21 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Reedred from December 27, 1924, to Jme M, 1925--Continued 

SMAUPOX—Continoed 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Remarks 

Mexico-Continued. 

MaxIco City. _ 

Nov. 2J-D©c. 27... 

5 


Induding municipalities In Fed« 
oral district. 

Do. 

Jan. 11-May 23_ 

76 




Jan. 24. 1925: Outbreak, Mar. 

14,1925, present. 

Reported severely prevalent. 

OAXftCA (J^tate) _ 

Mar. 1. 



^Rlina Criiat _ _ 

Dec. 1-31. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 31... 

7 

1 


Saltillo . 

Feb. 22-Apr. 11... 


2 


Snn Tdiis Potosi _ 

Mar. 2d-May 23-. 


5 


Tampico. __ 

Dec. 11-31. 

5 

4 


Do. 

Jan, 1-May 31_ 

68 

20 



Apr. 1-30.. 

1 

1 


Tuxpan district. 

Apr. 17-May 7_ 

Dec. 1-Jan. 3. 

20 

3 




10 


Do - . 

Jan 6-Apr. 19. 


39 



Dec, 2S>Jan. 10_ 



Present. I.>ocallty, capital. State 
of Tabasco. 

In country towns. 


Apr. 6-11. 



Nigeria . - _ 




January-June, 1924: ('ases, 357; 

Do. 




death.s, 87. 

July-Novombcr, 1924: Cases, 87; 

Paraguay 

Asuncion_ _ _! 

Jan. 4-10. 


1 

deaths, 25. 

Persia* 

Tohoran __ .. 

Sept. 23-Dec. 31... 


12 


Do. 

Jail. 1-Mar. 19_ 


19 


Peru* 

Areqiilpii-. - . 

Nov. 24-30. 


1 


Do __ _ 

Jail. 1-Feb. 28. 


4 


Philippine Islands. 

Manila _ _ 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4_ 

3 



Poland... _ __ -_ 



Sept. 21-Dcc. 28, 1924 Ceases. 30; 

Portugal: 

Lisbon . __ 

Dec. 7-Jan. 3. 

17 


deaths, 2. Jon 4-Fei> 28,1925: 
Cases, 17, deatlis, 1. 

Do. 

Jan. 4-May 10_ 

Nov 30-Dw. 27... 

140 


Jan 4-Mny 10, 1925. Deaths, 37. 

Oporto.. 

3 

2 1 

^ Do. 

Jan. 11-May 30. 

6 

1 


Russia . _ 



January-June, 1924: Cases, 18,229; 

Senegal: 

Dakar_ 

Mar. 16-22. 

4 


July-Novcmbor, 1924* Cases, 
3,810 (corrected figure). 

Siam. 

Bangkok___ 

Dec. 28-Jan 3. 

1 

1 


Do_ _ 

Jan. 18-Feb. 21.... 


19 


Do. 

Mar, l-Apr. 25_ 

Feb. 7-Mar, 15.... 

30 

9 


Sierra Leone: 

Freetown_ _ 

3 



Kaiyima____ 

Mar. 9-15. 

1 1 


I 

Spain* 

Barcelona_ 

•Nov. 27-Dec. 31... 

! « 


Do. 

Mar. 19-25. 


1 


Cadiz. 

Nov. 1-I)ec. 31_ 


51 


Do. 

Jan. 1-Fob. 28. 


10 


Madrid. 

Year 1924. 


40 


Do... 

I January-Fcbruary 
Apr. 1-30.. 


13 


Do__ 


3 


Malaga..... 

Nov. 23-Jan. 3.,.. 


97 


Do. 

Jan.4-May23 ... 


118 


Valencia__ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6.... 

2 



Do_ 

Feb. 15-May 2_ 

Feb. 22-Apr, 18... 

Mar. 15-May 9— 
Nov. l-Dec. 31_ 

6 



Straits Settlements*. 

Singapore. 

5 

1 


Switzeiland: 

Berne. 

6 



Lucerne.. 

19 



Do. 

Jan. 1-31.... 

24 



Do. 

Apr. 1-30. 

23 
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June 20« 


CHOLERA, FLAOCE, SMALLFOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—C-ontinued 

Reports Received from December 27 , 1924, to June 26 , 1925— Continued 

SMALLPOX—("oiitlnuiKl 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Syria- 

Aleppo. 

Nov. 23-Dee. 27_,. 

13 




Jan 4-Feh. 28. 

71 

IS 


Beirut. 

Feb. ll-Apr 10_._ 
Jan 6-Feb. 20. 

2 


Damascus. 

24 



Tripoli. 

July 14-Jan. 2_ 

Nov 25“Dec 29... 

53 



Tunis. 

I'unis. 

42 

35 


Do. 

Jan. l-Apr. 22. 

315 


Do. 

.4pr. 30-May 6_ 


13 


Turkey. 

(Constantinople... 

Dec. 13-19. 

5 


Do. 

Mar, 16-Mny 1,5... 

10 

1 


Union of South Africa_ 

Nov. l-Dec. 31, 1924: Cases, 14. 
Jan 1-31, 1926: Cases, 4—na¬ 
tives. Mar. 1-31, 1926: Oases, 
9; white, 3; native, 6. 
Outbreaks. 

(^app Province_ 

Feb. 1-21. 



Do Aar district.. 

Nov. 9-Jan. 31_ 



Do. 

Natal . 

Mar. 1-7... 



Do. 

Orange. Frwi State . . _ 

Nov. 2-Apr. 18 ... 

.1 


Da 

Ladybrand district- 

Jan. 15 & 31. 

.j 


Outbreak on farm. 

Transvaal. 

Nov. 0-Jan, 10._.. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Feb 1-21. 

.j 

.i 

Outbreaks. 

Uruguay... 



1 

January-Juno, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 2. 

July-November, 1924: Cases, 63; 
deaths, 5. 

Do... 

1 

1 

i 

Yugiislavia. 

Year lir24. 

330 

1 

64 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28. 

6 

1 


Brig! ado_ 

1 Mar 1-Apr 7. 

C 


On vessel- 

S. S. Eidridge.___ 

Mar. 23. 

1 


At Port Townsend, from Yoko¬ 

S. S. ITahana___ 

Feb 18. 

1 


hama and ports. 

At Santiago do Cuba, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

At 8t MaJo, France, January, 
1924, from Sfax, Tunis, be¬ 
lieved to have imported small¬ 
pox infection. 

8 S. Huyth... 









TYPHCS FEVEK 


Algeria... , 

Algiers...i Nov. l-l)ec. 31_ 

Do. Jan. 1-Apr. 20. 


Jan. 1-31. 


Argentina' 

Rosario 
Bolivia: 

La Paz__ , 

Do .i Jan 1-31. 

Do.! Mar. 1-31 

Brazil: ■ 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31..,. 


Porto Alegre.i 

Bulgaria. 


Do. 

Sofia. 

Chile; 

Concepcion. 

Do. 

I^uique. 

Do. 

Talcahuano. 

Do. 

Valptfalso.. 

Vo. . 


Apr. 26*May 2. 


Apr. 30-May 6_ 


Nov. 25-Dec. 1.. 
Jan. 6-May 4.— 
Nov. 26-I^c. 1,. 
Feb.l-Mor.28.. 
Nov. ie-Dec.20. 
Jan. 4-M8y 16... 
Nov. 2ri-Dec. 7... 
Jan. 11-May 0... 


Jiily 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 101; 
deaths, 14. 

In vlllage-s department of Al¬ 
giers: Cases, natives, 24; Euro¬ 
peans, 3. 


January-June, 1924: Cases, 191; 
deaths, 28. 

July-Octobor, 1924: Oases, 5. 
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CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, tYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—C^ontinu^i 

ReiM>rt8 Received from December 27, 1924, to June 26, 1925—Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 


China: 

Antung. 

Manchuria— 

Ilarbm.. 

Chosen: 

Chemulpo... 

Seoul. 

Do. 

C*echoRlovakla„- 

Do. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria... 

Do. 

Cairo. 

Do. 

Esthonia_ 


France. 

Gold Coast. 

Greece- 

Do. 

.\thons , 
Salotuki. 
Do.. 

Japan. 

Latvm. 


Lithuania.. 

Do. 

Mexico: 

Durango. 

Do. 

Guadalajara... 
Mexico City.. 

Do. 

San Luis Potw> 

Tampico. 

Morocco. 

Palestine. 

BIr-tuvia. 

Ekron. 

Jaffa District,. 

Jerusalem. 

Do. 

Mikveh Israel. 
Petach-Tikvah 

Hamleh. 

Tiberias. 

Peru: 

Are^nipa. 

Poland. 


Portugal: 

Lisbon. 

1)0 . 

Oporto. 

Rumania. 

Do. 

(^onstanza.... 

Do. 

Bus>ia. 

Leningrad. 

Spain- 

Madrid.. 

MfJaga... 


Date 


Mar. 1^22,.... 

Apr.8-14. 

Feb. 1-28. 

Nov. 1-80. 

Fob. 1-Mar, 31, 


Jan.-Mar. 

Dec. 3-9. 

Mar. 12-Apr. 29--- 

Oct, 1-Dec. 23- 

Jan. 22-Mar. 18—. 


Feb. 1-Apr. 10-1 

Nov. 17-Dec. IS... 
Jan. 25-Apr. 20_ 


Dec. 1-31. 

Mar. 15 Apr. 30.-- 

Dec. 211-29. 

Nov. 9-Jan.3. 

Jan, U-May 23-. . 

Mar. 8-May 2. 

May 29. 


May 12-18. 

Dec. 23'29. 

Apr.28~May 11.-. 

_do. 

Jon. 20-May 11 

_do. 

Mar. 24-30. 

Fob. 10-Mar. Z4--. 
Feb. 24-May 11.-. 

Nov. 24-Dec. 31—. 




Remarks 



December, 1924: Cases, 5. 


Dec. 1-31, 1924: Cases, H. Jan. 
1-31,1925: Cases, 4. Mar. 1-81, 
1025. ('ases, 2. 

July-October, 1924: (’ascs, 7. 

Oct 1-81,1024: 1 ca.se. 
May-June, 1924: Coses, 116; 
July-December, 1024: Coses, 40; 
deaths, 4. 


Aug. 1 Nov. 15,1921: Ca.ses,2. 
October-December, 1924 ■ C'asos, 
ik) Feb. 1-Mar. 31, 1925; 
Causes, 15 

August-October, li»24: Cases, 15; 
deaths, 1. 

Jan. 1-31,1925: Cases, 27, deaths, 

2 . 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral Di-strict 


Novcinlier, 1924: Cases, 5. 

Nov. 12-Dec. 29,1924: Cases, 10, 


Sept 28,1924-Jan. 3,1925: Cases, 
751; deaths, 57. Jun.4-Feb.U, 
1925; Cases, 827; deaths, 68. 
Feb. 22-28, 1926: Cases, 147; 
deaths, 15. 


January-June, 1924 Cases, 2,905; 
deaths, 328. 

July-December, 1924: Cases, 288; 
deaths, 38. 

Jan. 1-3une 30, 1924; Cases, 
06,682. July-Novembw, 1924: 
Cases, 14,240 (corrected figure)* 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Conlhinod 

Reports Received from December 27, 1924, to June 26, 1925—Continued 


TYPHUS FEVER--("‘out inuf>d 


Plac6 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Sweden; 





tioteborR. 

Jan. lS“Feb. 28_ 

2 



Tunis. 

, . . 



July 1-Dec. 20, 1924: Cases, 40. 

Tunis. 

Mar. r»-25 . 

9 

1 


Do. 

Ajir. 2-May G_ 

1 25 

5 


Turkey: 





Tonatantinople. 

Nov. 15-Dex'. 19,.. 

6 

1 


Do. 

Jan. 2-May 15_ 

14 

1 


Union of Mouth Africa_ 




Nov. 1-Dec. 31,1024: Cfms, 345; 

('aiKi Province. 

Nov 1-Dee. 31_ 

12G 

24 

deaths, 87. Jan. 1-Mar. 3L 

Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31_ 

91 

12 

1925: Ceases, 200; deaths, 24; 

East I<ondon. 

Nov lG-22. 

1 


native. In white population, 

Do . 

Jan. 18-Apr. 4. 

i 3 

2 

cases, 12. 

Port Elizabeth. 

1 Fob. 22-Mar. 7.... 

1 

1 


Natal. 

Nov. 1 Dec 31_ 

1 130 

50 


Do . 

Tan. I-Mar. 31 ... 

49 

7 


Durban . 

Feb 15-Mar. 28. . 

4 



Orange Free State . 

Nov 1- Dec. 31 . . 

59 

8 


Do. 

Jan 1-Mar. 31 

41 

5 


Transvaal .. 

Nov 1-Doc. 31 ... 

30 

5 


Do. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 . - 

14 



Yugoslavia. 

-.1 



Year 1924: Cases, 319: deaths, 

Belgrmle. 

Nov. 24-Dec- bfi 

5 


22 , Jan. 1-Feb. 28,1925. Cases, 

Do. 

Apr. 8-30 . 

4 


87; deaths, 8. 






YELLOW FEVER 

Gold ('oast. 

Octotier-Novem- 

4 

4 



ber, 1924. 




Nigeria: 





Lagos . 

June C. 



Present. 

Salvador. 




1 

San Salvador. 

J u n e-D c 1 0 b e r, 

77 

28 

1 Last case, Oct. 22,1924. 


1924. 



1 
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